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THE  CYNTHIA 


A  New  Three- 
Story  Fire  -  Proof 
Apartment  House 

Fronting  the  Ocean,  the  new 
Pleasure  Pier  and  Pavilion,  in 
the  Heart  of  this  City,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bath 
House  and  Beach.    :      :      :      : 


Suite  and  Single  Room 
Accommodations 

26  Apartments    of    4  Rooms 
5  "  "3      " 

5  "  "2      " 

10  Single  Rooms 


and   ANNEX 


Applications  for    Apartments  Address 
P-     O.     BOX    214 

LONG   BEACM,   CALIFORNIA 

Home  Phone  24,  or  Sunaet  2151 


The    Ideal    Place 
in  Which  to  Live 


The  Comforts  of  Hotel  Life 
Combined  v\ilh  Elconomy  of 
Living  at  Home.        :     :     :     : 

ELEGANTLY 
FURNISHED 
THROUGHOUT 

Every  Apartment  Steam 
Heated  and  Equipped  with 
Every    Modern   Convenience. 


Spacious  verandas  and  roof 
garden,  with  beautiful  view 
over  the  country.  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  the  whole  beach 
from  Huntington  Beach  to  San 
Pedro  with  new  breakwater  and 
Catalina  Island. 


^ 


''Instantaneous 


«*AT    YOUR    SERVICE** 

THE  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  GO. 

1  131   Polk  St.,  near  Sutter,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1  r 


Steam  Generators    \ 

FOR    power,  house    heating    and   all    pur- 
poses where  steam  or  hot  water  is  required. 
Size  No.  2     $100.00 

Complete  with  gas  burner  and  three  lengths  of 
four-inch  venting 

Uses  GAS  for  Fuel 

Economical,  absolutely  safe  from  explosion 
Simple  as  a  kitchen  boiler 

NO      PERMIT      NECESSARY 

Just  the  thing  for  butchers,  dairies,  vulcanizing 
and  small  power  usage.  Demonstration  in  our 
exhibition  rooms 


St    Helens    Hall 

PORTLAND,    OREGON 


RESIDENT  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments.  * 

Advantages    in    Music,   Ar',   Elocution,   Gymnasium. 

REOPENS    SEPT.    16th 

Catalogue  on  Application 
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Wright,   Rushforth  A  Cahill,   Architects 

NEW     HOME    OF    THE     PANDEX 

At  the  corner  of  Battery  and  Commercial  Streets  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district  of  San  Francisco,  a 
six-story  building  of  the  most  substantial  character  is  being  erected  for  the  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Pandex.  The  building  will  be  known  as  the  Calkins  Block.  The  ground  dimensions  are  73  by 
I  05  feet,  and  the  structure  stands  on  a  foundation  of  300  piles  supporting  solid  walls  and  piers  of  reinforced 
concrete.  The  material  for  the  superstructure  is  red  stone  brick  variegated  with  cement  blocks  and  iron  finish. 
The  construction  will  be  extra  heavy  to  withstand  the  vibration  of  machinery.  The  designers,  Wright,  Rushforth 
&  Cahill,  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  design  which  combines  great  strength  and  commercial  utility  with  archi- 
tectural dignity  and  beauty.     The  building  is  to  cost  $200,000  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  that  section  of  the  cily. 

The  first  floor  will  be  fitted  up  for  mercantile  purposes  and  the  second  for  the  business  offices  of  the  Syn- 
dicate. The  entire  third  story  will  be  devoted  to  the  press  rooms,  which  will  be  among  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  country,  having  been  installed  after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  best  plants  in  the  Eastern  cities. 
On  the  fourth  floor  will  be  the  bindery  and  mailing  departments,  and  on  the  fifth  the  editorial  rooms.  The 
sixth  floor  will  contain  the  composing  rooms  and  photo-engraving  department,  which  will  also  be  unrivaled  both 
in  size  and  facilities  by  any  other  similar  institution  west  of  Chicago.  The  plant  will  involve  an  outlay  of  more 
than  $1  50,000,  and  will  be  as  complete  as  money  and  brains  can  make  it.  A  general  publishing  business  will 
be  conducted  and  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  at  the  present  quarters  at  24  Clay  street,  where  the  firm  located 
immediately  after  the  fire.  The  Syndicate  has  attained  its  present  position  in  the  business  world  in  four  years  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties.  With  its  offices  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  with  its  San  Fran- 
cisco plant  the  finest  on  the  coast,  with  an  organization  surpassed  by  no  other  institution  of  its  character,  any- 
where, it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  future  of  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate  is  publisher  of  the  following  well-known  journals:  Pandex  of  the  Press, 
Pacific  Miner,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Wholesalers'  and  Retailers'  Review,  Trade  Journal,  Pythian  Chronicle, 
Contra  Costa  Standard,  Nevada  City  Daily  Miner-Transcript,  Grass  Valley  Daily  Tidings,  and  the  Truckee 
Republican.  In  addition  to  the  San  Francisco  offices  the  Syndicate  has  branches  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country,  including  Portland,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  Reno,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and 
New  York.      It  has  the  largest  general  publishing  and  job  printing  business  in  the  West. 
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BETWEEN  TWO  ANARCHIES 

By  the  Editor 


An 

Unperishing 

Issue 


Regardless  of  what  may  be 
the  outcome  of  the  trials  of 
Moyer,  Haywood,  and  others 
at  Boise,  the  issues  which  the 
trials  have  precipitated  are  not  likely  to 
perish  either  with  the  judgment  of  the  court 
or  with  the  lapsing  of  the  contemporary 
popular  interest. 

If  the  men  are  convicted  the  case  will 
appear  to  their  supporters,  as  Mr.  Thiemann 
of  the  Denver  Post  has  pointed  out  (see 
Pandex  for  June),  as  a  sort  of  American 
Dreyfus  case,  with  the  Mine  Owners  in  the 
role  of  the  French  General  Staff.  If  they  are 
cleared,  the  verdict  will  have  no  effect  what- 
ever in  dissolving  the  grave  conditions  un- 
derh'ing  the  serres  of  crimes  of  which  Moyer 
and  his  associates  are  accused. 

For,  however  profound  may  have  been  the 
guilt  of  those  who  committed  the  repulsive 
deeds,  the  deeds  themselves  were  deeds  of 
social  force.  They  were  the  logical  product 
of  an  evolution  of  circumstances  which  is  as 
imperatively  in  need  of  rectification  as  are 
the  assassins  of  Governor  Steunenberg  in 
need  of  punishment. 

The  public  eye  has  but  to  turn  to  San 
Francisco  to  see  why. 


Passion 

of  Class 

Antagonisms 

two     same 


In  this  recently  afflicted  and 
beautiful  city,  now  strug- 
gling desperately  above  its 
ashes,  capital  and  labor — the 
factors     which     stand     arrayed 


against  one  another  at  Boise — have  reached 
that  pass  of  mutual  hostility  wherein  scores 
of  the  "respectable"  business  men  of  the 
community  have  bound  themselves  together 
to  blind  the  prosecution  of  a  felony  and  to 
block  the  cause  of  civic  purification  in  order 


THE  LOGIC  OF  IT. 

R.  R.  Trust,    You  can't  dictate  to  me  what  I 
shall  charge. 

U.  S.    Well,  you  can't  dictate  to  me  what  I 
shall  pay,  and  I'm  bigger  than  you. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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to  confound,  and,  if  possible,  to  overthrow 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  trade  unions; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  other- 
wise sober-minded  members  of  the  labor 
unions  have  thronged  the  streets,  defaming 
women,  brutally  maltreating  their  op- 
ponents, and  working  violent  and  deadly 
crimes  against  the  street  railway  company 
and  the  public. 

In  the  sources  where  one  would  expect  to 
witness  the  exemplification  of  law  and  social 
good,  there  has  been  nothing  but  the  en- 
deavor to  maintain  one  set  of  interests  at 
the  cost  of  another.  The  business  element, 
feeling  themselves  constantly  irritated  and 
disorganized  by  the  pressure  of  labor  for  an 
increasing  share  of  the  products  of  trade, 
have  erected  labor  and  all  its  affairs  into 
a  sort  of  bete  noire^  which  hauats  the  imagin- 
ings of  their  enterprise  and  lords  it  c^ver  the 
visions  of  their  city's  future  almost  piore 
direfully  than  does  the  memory  of  the  Great 
Catastrophe  of  April  18,  1906.  The  working 
element,  confronted  by  an  ever  increasing 
cost  of  living,  obliged  to  pay  for  their  houses 
two  to  three  times  as  much  rent  as  they  did 
before  the  fire,  and  striving  dishearteningly 
with  the  effort  to  rehabilitate  their  burned- 
out  possessions,  made  more  or  less  of  a 
fetich  of  the  strike  for  a  time  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  sort  of  religious  sanctifica- 
tion.  The  violation  of  it  became  equivalent, 
in  their  esteem,  almost  to  sacrilege,  and  its 
enemies  were  regarded  as  the  enemies  of 
equal  opportunity,  and,  therefore,  as  enemies 
of  the  American  democracy  and  the 
American  nation. 

Both   sides,    confused  by  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  and 

misled  by  what  seemed  to  be 
Ascendant        ,,  ...         «      ,« 

the  necessities  oi  self-preser- 
vation and  the  privileges  of  self-expansion, 
looked  upon  the  conditions  as  almost  hope- 
lessly critical.  And  they  went  to  lengths 
of  offense  and  defense  which  are  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Leaders  of  the  business  world,  for  instance, 
who  were,  and  still  are,  under  indictment 
for  one  of  the  worst  crimes,  save  murder,  in 
the  criminal  category,  were  given  the  cordial 


and  self-sacrificing  support  of  hundreds  of 
business  associates;  and  leaders  of  the 
workingmen,  on  the  other  hand,  were  sus- 
tained in  their  posts  and  responsibilities 
while  they  countenanced  violence  or  made 
no  effort  to  save  the  name  of  the  unions  by 
acting  with  zeal  to  repress  it. 

The  sense  of  what  is  clean  and  right  was 
soiled  with  the  passion  of  factional  welfare. 
The  preservation  of  particular  groups  of  in- 
terests became  of  superior  moment  to  the 
reconciliation  and  harmony  of  all  groups. 
Class  differentiation  took  precedence  over 
community  of  purpose.  And,  most  unfor- 
tunately of  all,  the  well-to-do  class  assumed 
even  a  more  pronounced  and  bitter  differen- 
tiation than  any  other.  It  honeycombed  its 
"set"  with  false  pretenses.  It  created  a 
propaganda  of  exaggerated  apprehensions. 
It  played  upon  the  emotions  of  women  and 
deluded  their  natural  sense  of  truth  and 
equity  with  the  plea  of  labor's  ingratitude.  It 
threatened  and  intimidated  commerce  and 
speculation,  reducing  the  freedom  of  money 
and  applying  the  garrote  of  "called  loans", 
or  credits,  to  all  species  of  enterprise.  The 
man  who  preferred  to -stand  neutral  or  to 
exert  his  influence  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
dissension  was  coerced  into  the  assuming  of 
prejudice.  The  person  who  was  already  hos- 
tile was  multiplied  in  his  hostility  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  object  of  his  an- 
tipathy had  become  as  antipathetic  as 
himself. 

Indeed,   had  it   been  sought 
deliberately  to  bring  about  a 
7  condition  wherein  those  who 

have  only  their  wages  or 
salaries  and  their  modest  homes,  or  no  homes 
at  all,  to  show  for  their  toil,  should  feel  not 
unlike  the  peasants  of  Russia  or  the  work- 
ing classes  of  any  monarchy  in  Europe,  no 
better  beginning  could  have  been  made. 
Had  it  been  the  aim  of  men  of  means  to 
establish  themselves  as  a  predominant  class, 
with  all  the  social  claims  that  attach  thereto, 
they  could  not  have  proceeded  more  surely 
toward  the  class  hatred  and  social  rebellions 
which  are  the  inevitable  corollary  of  this 
step  in  a  country's  progress. 
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Bia^li^}  anoMevied 


For,    as   it   happens,    the    observation    of  and  Belgium  or  Jiia^ii^f  andvevied  an  un- 

many    cities    and   of   many    communities   is  precedented  tril)|i|ja^/BB<8nt^e| skilled  labor 

riveted  upon  San  Francisco,  and  whatsoever  of  every  vicinW  within  the  Unfion.    The  city 

San  Francisco  does  is  typical  of  the  life  of  was    suddenly  iMiftlgJJigSiyMKirom   an   inde- 


SCORCHING  AGAIN. 


— Dulutb   News-Tribune. 


the  hour  in  America.     The  fire  that  swept  pendent  and  remote  metropolis  into  a  vital 

away  her  27,000  buildings  rendered  her  de-  link  in  the  great  chain  of  monetary  and  mer- 

pendent  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation  for  her  cantile    organizations   which    the    American 

money,  sent  manufactured  products  to  her  people   are   just   beginning    to    realize   has 

from  every  industrial  center  between  Denver  bound  them  in  its  grasp. 
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The  fight  of  its  street  car  sys- 
San  Francisco  ^^^   ^^^   -^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^_ 

Class  Conflict      ^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^-^^^    ^ 

^^^^^  certain    wage    scale    is    the 

fight  of  a  company  whose  capital  stock  rests 
in  the  vaults  with  the  stock  of  the  roads  of 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  many  other 
large  communities,  and  of  a  carmen's  union 
which  is  opposed  by  what  seems  to  amount 
to  a  national  union  of  strikebreakers,  pre- 
pared to  operate  at  once  in  any  place  on  the 
continent. 

The  demand  of  its  ironmolders  for  an  in- 
<^rease  of  pay  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  vast  system  of  ironmolding  plants 
of  which  Mr.  Schwab  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  is  the  arch  representative,  that 
the  Eastern  owners  of  the  San  Francisco 
plant  at  once  closed  its  gates  when  a  strike 
was  declared,  moved  the  Government  ships 
off  the  ways,  and  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  more  shipbuilding  in  San  Fran- 
cisco until  labor  conditions  became  more 
settled. 

Even  the  prosecution  of  its  grafters  proves 
to  be  but  part  of  a  sequence  of  graft  prose- 
cutions which  began  in  St.  Louis  and  Minne- 
apolis and  is  now  as  rife  in  New  York  and 
Harrisburg  as  it  is  in  Kansas  City  or  Chi- 
cago. The  dominating  figure  of  the  prose- 
cution is  drawn  away  from  prosecutions  in 
other  states,  by  the  special  consent  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  maze  of  frauds  which  he  is 
unraveling  leads  straight  up  to  the  center  of 
the  Government. 


Should  the 


Altogether,  such  is  the  con- 
catenation   of    events    that, 

^   -^^^       ?     should    the    unions    of    San 
Be  Defeated      ^-i         •        i,    u         -,  j.    £ 

Francisco  be  forced  to  forego 

their   restless   and    persistent    attempts    to 

gain  better  wages  and  easier  conditions  of 

work,  it  would  not  be  the  labor  cause  upon 

the  Pacific  Coast  that  would  be  put  in  leash 

so  much  as  it  would  be  the  cause  of  labor  in 

the  thousand  and  one  towns  which,  since  the 

Disaster  of  1906,  have  gone  to  constitute  the 

federations  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

Or.  should  the  coterie  of  mutual  defense 

which  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  other  indicted 


rich  men  have  builded  up  about  themselves 
result  in  the  making  of  a  barrier  im- 
penetrable to  the  operation  of  punitive  and 
corrective  law,  it  would  not  be  Calhoun, 
MuUally,  Ford,  Schmitz,  and  others  who 
would  go  free,  so  much  as  it  would  be  Big 
Business  in  general.  The  interests  of  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  associates  stand  typical 
— the  corporation  organizer,  the  corporation 
manager,  the  corporation  attorney,  and  the 
corporation  politician — would  be  given  the 
liberty  to  feel,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  such 
liberty,  that  they  had  drawn  a  white  card, 
blank  and  open  to  almost  any  entry  their 
ingenuity  and  determination,  backed  by 
their  immense  resources,  might  care  to  write 
upon  it.  They  would  be  allowed  renewed 
confidence  in  their  fight  against  the  cam- 
paign of  political  and  commercial  reform 
upon  which  President  Roosevelt  and  his  sup- 
porters have  been  so  long  and  so  strenuously 
at  work.  They  would  be  further  and  more 
deeply  confirmed  in  their  belief  that  the 
function  of  economic  administration  which 
has  fallen  to  them  thus  far  in  the  history 
of  the  republic  because  of  their  superior  busi- 
ness skill  and  acumen  is  theirs  by  per- 
manent right,  and  that  to  shake  or  alter  it 
is  to  alter  the  real  rudiments  upon  which 
national  prosperity  and  progress  rest  and 
find  their  security.  Then,  as  the  issues  of 
wages  and  hours  of  work  and  conditions  of 
labor  continue  to  arise,  the  balance  of  power 
and  of  judgment  would  be  vested  rather  in 
the  employer  than  in  the  employee,  rather 
in  the  men  who  have  demonstrated  their 
capacity  to  operate  business  successfully, 
and  with  accumulating  profits,  than  with 
those  whose  fruit  of  toil  is  only  the  daily 
wage  or  the  monthly  or  weekly  salary. 


Parallel 
in 


Nothing  less,  nor  more,  than 
this   is   in   reality   the   senti- 
ment    underlying     the     bu- 
^^  ^  reaucracy  of  the  countries  of 

the  Old  World,  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  authority*and  power 
are  political,  while  in  America  they  are 
merely  economic  and  therefore  theoretically 
subject  to  change.  The  men  of  the  royal 
courts  who  stalk  in  livery  and  parade  with 
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retinues   of   servants   while    the    peasantry     efforts  to   gain   a  share    in    the    6«WfaKti'fOR'ft^^ 
starve   in    all   the   desolation   of   a   Russian     wealth  proportionate  to  the  rapidly  enlarg- 
famine,  are  but  a  titular  counterpart  of  those     ing  share  of  the  men  of  money.     Or,  if  this 


TWO  MODERN  INSTANCES— IT  PAYS  TO  BE  HONEST. 

— Chicago   Inter-Ocean. 


in   democratic  America  who  ride  in   costly  parallel  seem  to  conservative  thought  to  be 

automobiles  and  dine  at  extravagant  cafes  untrue,  it  is  at  least  the  parallel  which  pre- 

while  workingmen  suffer  the  hardships  and  sents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  workingmen. 

deprivations  of  strikes  in  their   despairing  It  is  the  parallel  which  animates  their  ac- 
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tivities  in  so  far  as  those  activities  overstep 
the  boundaries  of  law.  It  is  the  parallel 
which  leads  to  the  violence  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Labor,  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  ''reds" — the  latter  being  something 
entirely  unknown  and  uncalled  for  in 
America  before  the  ascendency  of  capital 
became  so  fixed  that  labor  lost  faith  in  its 
ability  to  disrupt  it  by  the  customary  de- 
vices of  the  ballot  and  the  legislature.  It  is 
the  parallel  that  is  the  inevitable  inference 
in  labor's  mind  from  the  situation  in  San 
Francisco,  where,  if  by  massing  their  influ- 
ence, if  by  deluding  those  professionally  or 
mereantilely  dependent  upon  them,  the  rich 
men  charged  with  bribery  shall  be  able  to 
escape  jail  while  the  workingmen's  agents, 
Ruef  and  others,  are  forced  to  serve  out  their 
terms  in  the  ghagtly  confinement  of  a  state's 
prison. 


Should  the 
Workingmen 
Triumph 


On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  triumph  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco contest  rest  with  those 
who  already  begin  to  feel  the 
force  of  this,  parallel,  all  the  opposite  con- 
tingencies are  to  be  apprehended;  the  over- 
confidence  of  the  men  who  use  their  muscles 
and  their  physical  skill  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  livelihood;  the  unreasoning  pressure 
of  daily  work  for  an  increasing  share  in  the 
profits  most  of  which  would  be  impossible 
without  the  providence  and  conservation 
which  are  the  basis  of  capital  and  which,  in 
the  end,  are  capital's  only  fundamental  at- 
tributes ;  the  disorganization  of  the  intricate 
system  of  society  which  has  grown  up  out 
of  the  swift  spread  of  American  wealth ;  the 
rupture  of  the  political  machinery  and  pos- 
sibly the  transformation  of  the  political 
forms  which  have  thus  far  given  the  United 
States  their  distinction  and  their  pleasure. 
It  might,  or  it  might  not  mean  a  transition 
into  Socialism.  It  might  mean  only  another 
such  elevation  of  incompetent  and  unquali- 
fied public  officials  as  have  almost  made  a 
double  wreck  of  San  Francisco  since  her 
great  earthquake,  and  another  such  satur- 
nalia of  crime  as  accompanied  this  group  of 
officials  in   their  weakness    and    their    im- 


potence. But  in  any  event  it  would  mean 
an  intensification  of  the  social  conflict,  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  have  thus  far 
been  the  "under  dogs,"  a  license  to  those 
who  take  advantage  of  sudden  accesses  of 
strength  and  privilege. 


Extreme 


And  all  this,  again,  in  its 
turn,  is  but  another  phase  of 
Urgency  o  ^^^  replication  of  monarchic 
ro  em  conditions  in  America.  It  is 
the  elevation  of  one  class  of  interests  above 
another.  It  is  the  negating  of  the  principles 
and  customs  which  have  obtained  in  the 
United  States  thruout  their  history  to  the 
present  time  and  have  maintained  the  nation 
in  its  distinction  from  other  nations  as  a 
place  of  human  opportunity  and  social  con- 
tentment. It  exemplifles  the  real  peril 
which  underlies  current  life,  and  the  ex- 
treme urgency  and  vitality  of  the  problems 
with  which  those  who  govern  the  country 
are  now  confronted.  It  shows  why  the 
President  was  so  quick  to  risk  his  letter  in 
the  Harriman  matter  and  in  his  intimation 
of  the  five-million-dollar  conspiracy,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  class  Moyer  and  Haywood 
and  Debs  with  Harriman  and  the  latter 's 
kind.  It  also  shows  why  those  who  believe 
in  the  President's  honesty  and  in  the  gen- 
eral wisdom  of  his  policies  feel  that  they 
should  hold  out  in  support  of  him  in  spite  of 
every  criticism,  in  spite  of  the  far-famed  cry 
that  his  course  is  ruining  the  development  of 
the  railroads  and  undermining  the  entire  edi- 
fice of  capital  and  credits. 


Change 

of  Standards 

Imperative 


Unless  one  or  the  other  of 
these  radical  elements,  whose 
extreme  of  operations  is 
typified  in  San  Francisco,  is 
to  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  supremacy, 
it  is  held  that  governmental  administra- 
tion must  be  continued  in  power  which 
steers  the  course  half  way  between 
them.  In  fact,  the  public  mtod  itself 
must  lay  upon  its  sentiments  the  obliga- 
tions and  convictions  of  fair  play.  In 
business  and  in  labor  alike  there  must  be 
introduced  and  made  to  prevail  some  sort 
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of  conviction  that  leads  to  opposite  situa- 
tions from  those  which  obtain  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Community  welfare  must  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  popular  thoughts  as  being 
superior  to  selfish  achievement  or  selfish  pro- 
tection. In  fact,  probably,  business  must 
go  back  to  the  early  principle  upon  which 
it  is  based,  namely,  that  of  mutual  accom- 
modation. Men  must  learn  to  trade  once 
more  for  the  sake  of  exchange  of  com- 
modities and  exchange  of  service  rather 
than  for  the  sheer  purpose  of  "What's  in  it 
for  me?"     And   men   must  learn   to   labor 


once  more  for  the  sake  of  the  communities 
in  which  they  live  as  well  as  for  the  sake  o£ 
their  own  comfort  and  their  own 
acquisitions. 

And  if  these  things  can  not  be  learned, 
then  America  must  probably  content  itself 
to  lose  the  name  of  democracy,  to  pass  its 
governing  functions  to  a  permanent  class, 
and  to  ride  along  the  same  old  highway 
which  has  led  one  republic  after  another  in 
past  history — save,  possibly,  Switzerland — 
from  the  stage  of  liberty  to  the  stage  of 
imperialism. 


^AstheDaysiGojBYj 


a. 


PERSONALITIES  AND   INCIDENTS  OF    THE  CURRENT   MONTH. 


Kaleidoscope    Made    by    the    Cartoonists,     Picturing    Various 
Minor  Incidents  of  the  Period  in  the  Refreshing 
Light  of  the  Humorist. 


Major 


ani 


MANY  of  the  largest  daily  newspapers 
of  the  time  maintain  a  humorous 
column  filled  jointly  with  verse,  epigram, 
skit,  and  cartoon;  and  in  many  instances  one 
who  reads  has  to  turn  to  these  columns  with 


the  same  expectation  of  edification,  as  well 
as  fun,  with  which  he  looks  fof  the  larger 
cartoons  devoted  to  the  more  important 
subjects.  By  way  of  illustrating  this  phase 
of  the  newspaper  and  of  affording  readers 
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of  The  Pandex  the  benefits  which  the  read- 
ers of  the  various  papers  enjoy,  the  follow- 
ing miscellaneous  selection  of  small  cartoons 
is  presented : 

Who? 

Who  is  it  that,  when  things  get  quiet, 
When  there  is  neither  war  nor  riot 
And  scandal  dies  out  for  a  day, 
Stirs  up  the  people  in  some  Avay? 

The    President.  « 

Who  dallies  with  majestic  things'? 
W^ho  squelches  haughty  railroad  kings? 
Who  sends  his  orders  overseas 
And  regulates  our  sewing  bees? 
The    President. 


"Japan  has  no  desire  for  war  with  the  United 
States. ' ' — Baron   Kuroki. 

— St.  Louis  Globe— Democrat. 


One  of  His  Virtues. 
One  reason  why  the  aged  Emperor  of  Austria 
wishes  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt  may  be  that 
our  President  has  shown  both  the  wish  and  the 


Who  kindles  the  celestial  fires? 
Who  sorts  the  truthful  from  the  liars? 
Who  sends  the  winds  and  brings  the  rain  ? 
Who  makes  the  stork's  first  duty  plain? 
The    President. 

Who  keeps  the  world  from  going  wrong? 
Who  never  let  us  sit  for  long 
By  doubt  assailed  or  wonder  vexed 
While  asking  what  he  may  do  next? 
The    President. 

— Chicago   Record-Herald. 


If  He  Wants  a  Job. 
Of  course  if  Harvard  will  have   none  of  him 
there   are   colleges   that   would   offer  a  deserving 


ex-president   a  good  job.     Mr.  Roosevelt   should 
try   a  ''blind"   ad. — Chicago   News. 


ability  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  Euro- 
pean   squabbles. — Philadelphia    Inquirer. 


His  Official  Title. 
Naming  the  Spanish  baby  the  prince  of  Astu- 
rias  is  just  a  temporary  arrangement  until  the 
geographers  and  the  philologists  can  get  together 
and  with  the  aid  of  relays  of  stenographers  fix  up 
a  permanent  name  for  the  helpless  infant.  The 
real  and  official  name  of  a  Spanish  king  is  like  a 
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Chinese  play.  You  read  part 
of  it  to-day  and  come  back 
to-morrow  and  the  day  after 
to  get  the  rest.  It  embraces 
everything  that  the  histor- 
ians can  think  of  and  a  few 
more  smooth-sounding  words 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
One  would  judge  from  read- 
ing the  official  title  of  King 
Alfonso  XIII,  for  instance, 
that  he  was  the  supreme  ruler 
of  the  earth,  the  air,  the 
waters  under  the  earth  and 
New  Mexico,  Alaska,  Pata- 
gonia, and  all  intermediate 
points.  If  you  will  notice, 
their  photographs  show  that 
nearly  all  the  recent  kings  of  Spain  were  stoop- 
shouldered.  That  came  from  trying  to  carry 
their  full  names  around  with  them. — Chicago 
News. 


Had  to  Butt  In. 
Sherman  Bell  says  that  the  trial  of  the  miners 
in  Idaho  is  a  farce.     Bell  couldn't  stand  it  to 


remain  out  of  the  limelight  any  longer.  Had  he 
approved  it  the  utterance  wouldn't  have  been 
telegraphed  a  mile. — Chicago  News. 


Astronomy's  New  Stunt. 
Prof.  Todd  is  going  to  the  Andes  to  look  at 
Mars  from  a  high  elevation  to  see  for  himself 


us.  What  complications  will  arise  if  in  Mars 
the  people  shake  their  heads  when  they  mean  yes 
and  nod  vigorously  for  no!  Then  there  would  be 
no  common  starting  point  for  the  scientists  of  the 
two  planets. — Chicago  News. 


On  the  brink  of  a  great  discovery. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


"Come  on  in;   the  water's  fine!'' — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Told  in  Whispers, 
whether  it   is   inhabited.     Suppose  it   is   and   a  In  some  parts  of  the   state   the  shouting  for 

scientist  on  Mars  is  trying  to  communicate  with      the  Cannon  boom  is  so  feeble  that  the  neighbors 
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think  the  shouters  are  whispering  secret  direc- 
tions to  their  wives  with  respect  to  domestic 
affairs. — Chicago  News, 


Something  Missing. 
Members  of  the  Grand  Jury  shook  hands  with 
Abe  Ruef,  but,  much  to  his  disappointment,  he 


didn't  find  in  his  palm  anything  having  the  color 

of  coin  after  it  was  all  over.    He  has  been  used 
Home  From  the  Games.  to   handshakes   that   produced,   so   this   omission 

If  you  can  not  identify  a  fan  by  the  wild  look      was  quite  a  shock  to  him.— Chicago  News. 


in  his  eyes,  just  ask  him  a  question  and  see  if 
he  can  talk  above  a  whisper. — Chicago  News. 


Skeeters ! 
— St.    Louis   Globe-Democrat. 


Hetty  Grows  Vain. 


If  the  rumor  is  true  that  Hetty  Green  is  de- 
veloping a  fondness  for  dress  it  will  cause  great 


The  best  way  to  maintain  war  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  peace. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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excitement  in  the  shops  where  they  sell  the  87-      liners  submarines.     Then  they  could  duck  storms 
cent  ready-made  calicoes. — Chicago  News.  and  come  to  the  surface  again  after  the  wind 

went  down — Chicago  News. 


Editing  It. 
— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


A  Necessary  Preliminary. 

If  President  Roosevelt  wants  to  keep  the  boys 
on  the  farm  he  should  arrange  to  have  comic 
operas  and  vaudeville  shows  sent  nightly  over 
the   long-distance   telephone. — Chicago   News. 


For  the  Safety  of  the  Sea. 
It  might  be  a  great  scheme  to  make  our  ocean 


Politics  in  France. 

A  monarchist  has  been  elected  to  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Some  of  his  jesting  con- 
stituents must  be  looking  for  material  for  a  new 
comic   opera. — Chicago   News. 


Where   Experience   Tells. 
Where  Mrs.  Howard  Gould  has  the  advantage 
is  that  she  has  been  used  to  the  limelight,  while 
it  still  hurts  Gould's  eyes. — Chicago  News. 


Nothing  Doing  for  Awhile. 
Tlie  Corey-Gilman  wedding  having  taken  place, 
there  will  be  nothing  further  of  importance  on 
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that  subject  until  the  next  divorce  proceedings 
are  begun. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  bie-^est  catch  of  the  season — if  it  doesn't 
get  away. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Consolation. 

It  must  have  been  large  consolation  to  the 
protesting  masses  of  New  York  riders  when  the 
great  General  Kuroki  had  to  go  down  town 
hanging  to  a  strap,  just  like  one  of  ourselves. — 
Philadelphia    Enquirer. 


An    unprecedented    condition — and    why? — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


A    real    revolution 
Globe-Democrat. 


in     Venezuela. — St.    Louis 


Facing  the  Future. 

''Do  you  think  the  government  should  own 
the  railways?" 

"Not  at  present,"  answered  Mr.  Dustin  Stax; 
''but  the  time  may  come  when  we  kings  of 
finance  may  find  it  desirable  to  convert  our  hold- 
ings into  cash.  In  such  an  event,  of  course,  the 
government  would  come  in  very  handy  as  a 
tractable  purchaser  with  unlimited  funds. — 
Washington   Star. 
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Still  Cleaning  Up  the  Debris. 


— Cleveland   Plain  Dealer. 


AN  APPEAL  TO   THE   PUBLIC 


CRISIS  IN   THE  SAN   FRANCISCO   GRAFT   AND   LABOR    SITUATION^' 

LEADS  TO  A  DRAMATIC  APPEAL  FOR  PUBLIC  SUPPORT  BY 

THE  LEADER  OF  THE  GRAFT  PROSECUTION. 


WHILE  the  conditions  in  San  Francisco, 
which  have  been  described  in  the 
editorial  for  this  month  as  typical  of  the 
conditions  in  the  country  at  large,  were  at 
their  height  of  public  interest,  a  crisis  sud- 
denly developed  from  beneath  the  surface 
which  led  to  an  unusual  and  most  dramatic 
incident.  This  was  a  public  appeal  by  the 
chief  of  the  prosecution  of  the  grafters  for 
the  support  of  the  people. .  The  uniqueness 
of  the  incident  and  the  highly  typical  char- 
acter of  the  problems  covered  by  the  prose- 
cutor's appeal  justify  the  publication  of  the 


document  in  the  place  of  first  importance - 
in  this  issue  of  The  Pandex.  The  text  is  as; 
follows : 

The  graft  prosecutors  are  now  facing  the  grav- 
est crisis  that  has  arisen  since  their  work  com- 
menced.   And  San  Francisco  is  facing  the  gravest 
crisis  in  its  history.     The  whispering  emissaries 
of  the  bribe-giving  corporations  and  the  political' 
plug-uglies,  prizefight  promoters  and  p)etty  plun- 
derers of  the  lowest  and  most  vicious  dives  in  the 
city   are  working  together  in   a  systematic   en- 
deavor  to   mislead    the   public   and   confuse   the  ■ 
issues   which   must   be   solved   by   every   honest,, 
thinking  man,   whether   a   laborer  or   capitalist, . 
who  resides  within  the  state  of  California,  and  I 
particularly  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
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So  many  wealthy  men  in  this  community  are  wealthy  men  who  are  denouncing  and  hna4eringt>,.     -'i 

interested  in  protecting  rich  friends  or  business  the  prosecution.                                                     '  //,- 

associates  from  the  penalties  of  their  crimen  that  Criminals  Raise  Cry  of  "Politics."         ""^'--.iXli^ 

it  has  become  absolutely  essential  for  the  prose-  The  moment  that  a  politician  is  charged  with 

cution  to  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  to  crime,  the  cry  is   made   by  himself   and  friends 


THE    EMPTY    CELL. 


-New  York  World. 


a  sufficient  extent,  at  least,  to  offset  the  false 
statements  which  are  being  circulated.  We  must 
interrupt  our  work  to  point  out  the  relations 
which  exist  between  some  of  the  men  who  have 
been  indicted  and  some  of  the  most  active  of  the 


that  the  attack  is  prompted  by  political  motives. 
This  cry  was  made  by  Ruef  and  Schmitz  when 
the  graft  prosecutions  were  commenced.  At  that 
time  it  was  proclaimed  by  Schmitz,  Ruef,  and 
their  friends    that   Mr.   Langdon,  Mr.   Rudolph 
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Spreckels,  and  myself  were  maliciously  trying  to 
destroy  the  Union  Labor  party  and  labor  unions 
generally,  and  that  this  purpose  constituted  our 
sole  motive  in  undertaking  the  prosecution  of 
alleged  grafters.  At  that  time  most  of  the  banks 
and  most  of  the  merchants  and  many  of  the 
wealthy  men  who  are  now  denouncing  us  were 
loud  in  their  praises.  They  wanted  then  to  see 
"all  grafters  sent  to  the  penitentiary."  We 
heard  then  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  to 
relieve  the  city  of  its  incubus  of  corruption. 

But  now  how  different!  The  moment  we  com- 
menced to  uncover  rich  criminals  and  to  demon- 
strate that  our  motto  would  be,  "No  man  is 
above  the  law,"  the  attitude  of  many  of  the 
bankers,  merchants,  and  predatory  rich  changed. 
The  moment  a  very  rich  man  is  charged  with 
crime,  the  cry  is  made  by  himself  and  friends 
that  he  is  being  persecuted  for  .business  reasons 
or  malicious  motives.  This  is  the  cry  which  was 
promptly  raised  by  Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun;  and  all 
the  other  rich  men  who  have  been  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  their  numerous  and  influential 
friends  have  joined  the  chorus. 

Plunderbund  Changes  Its  Tactics. 

Now  the  prosecutors  are  charged  (strange  as  it 
may  sound)  with  a  malicious  desire  to  perpetuate 
the  political  power  of  the  Union  Labor  party  and 
of  labor  unions  in  general.  It  is  charged  that 
Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  is  a  millionaire  dema- 
gogue possessed  of  the  ambition  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  Union  Labor  party.  It  is  charged 
that  Heney  is  his  "hireling"  and  that  Langdon 
is  his  tool.  It  is  charged  by  Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun 
and  his  friends  that  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  is 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  street-railway 
franchises  now  owned  by  the  United  Railroads. 

Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun  issues  a  daily  bulletin  to 
the  newspapers  in  which  he  abuses  Mr.  Spreckels 
and  Mr.  Heney,  denouncing  their  motives  and 
challenging  the  prosecution  to  produce  its  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  yet  all  the  while  denounc- 
ing them  also  for  trying  their  cases  in  the  news- 
papers. Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel! — but  you 
are  certainly  not  one  of  the  gems  in  the  crown 
which  has  been  placed  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Calhoun  by  the  mercenary  rich  men  of  San 
Francisco,  who  are  whispering  their  falsehoods 
through  banks  and  merchants  to  people  who  do 
not  know  their  connection  with  the  boodlers  who 
have  corrupted  and  debauched  our  public 
officials. 

Selfish  Interests. 

In  the  final  analysis  a  great  majority  of  people 
are  influenced  for  or  against  prosecution  involv- 
ing very  rich  men  or  influential  politicians  by  the 
effect  upon  their  own  personal  pecuniary  or  oth- 
erwise selfish  interests.  No  one  undei-stands  this 
fact  better  than  the  criminal  rich  men  and  the 
criminal  politicians,  and  consequently  the  mo- 
ment these  men  find  themselves  in  danger  of 
prosecution  for  crimes  committed  by  them  they 
endeavor  to  make  every  other  man  in  the  com- 
munity believe  that  he  will  suffer  personal  pecu- 
niary injury  by  their  prosecution.  The  influence 
of  the  banks  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the    mer- 


chants and  other  borrowing  classes,  as  well  as 
upon  depositors.  Their  fears  are  worked  upon 
by  the  bank  managers  suggesting  that  the  prose- 
cutions are  injuring  the  fair  name  and  destroy- 
ing the  financial  credit  of  the  community.  This 
method  has  been  adopted  and  is  being  diligently 
and  systematically  worked  in  San  Francisco  and 
throughout  the  state  of  California  in  behalf  of 
the  rich  men  who  have  been  indicted. 
Banks  Active. 

In  fact,  these  infiuences  extend  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  State.  The  great  banks  of  New 
York  that  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pat- 
rick Calhoun  and  his  associate  stockholders  and 
bondholders  in  the  United  Railroads  have  brought 
pressure  to  bear  upon  their  bank  correspondents 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  stop  this 
graft  prosecution  against  the  rich  men.  It  is 
destroying,  they  say,  the  little  remaining  credit 
which  our  stricken  city  possesses.  Appeals  are 
made  to  the  selfish  side  of  every  merchant  and 
property  owner  in  the  city  and  throughout  the 
State. 

Support  Calhoun. 

The  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  banks  in 
the  city  met  in  conference  with  Mr.  Patrick  Cal- 
houn a  short  time  ago  and  pledged  him  their 
support.  In  form  they  limited  their  promises  of 
assistance  to  his  fight  against  union  labor  and 
expressly  refrained  from  any  expression  of  their 
intention  to  assist  him  to  go  unwhipped  of  justice 
for  the  crimes  for  which  he  has  been  indicted. 
Privately,  however,  some  of  these  banks  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  hint  to  their  patrons  that 
the  indictment  of  Mr.  Calhoun  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  financial  interests  of  the  city,  be- 
cause it  would  encourage  the  striking  carmen  and 
cause  the  great  financial  institutions  of  "Wall 
Street  to  lose  confidence  in  the  ability  of  San 
Francisco  to  protect  life  and  property  and  pay 
her  debts.  I  know  that  they  told  certain  cus- 
tomers that  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
financial  welfare  of  the  city  to  at  least  postnone 
any  criminal  action  against  Mr.  Calhoun.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Jury  were  talked  to  by  bank- 
ers and  merchants  along  these  lines.  Some  of 
the  bankers  have  repeated  this  statement  so 
many  times  that  they  have  almost  come  to  believe 
it  is  true  themselves.  Some  of  these  bankers  and 
some  of  our  merchants  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  anarchy.  I  personally 
have  heard  some  of  our  wealthiest  citizens  insist 
that  this  is  the  time  to  bring  on  a  war  between 
capital  and  labor  in  this  city;  that  now  was  the 
time  to  annihilate  one  or  the  other,  and  that  it 
Avould  be  better  to  have  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco run  with  blood  than  have  the  present  car- 
men 's  strike  compromised  on  any  terms  that 
would  recognize  the  right  of  any  man  to  belong 
to  a  union.  Some  of  them  call  Calhoun  the 
savior  of  the  city  and  one  "highly  respectable 
merchant"  declared  yesterday  that  *''the  mer- 
chants will  not  permit  Mr.  Calhoun  to  be 
convicted. ' ' 

Rich  Ruffians. 

Men  who  make  such  statements  are  unfit  to  be 
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citizens  of  this  republic.  They  belong  to  Russia. 
It  is  the  proud  boast  of  every  right  thinking 
American  that  this  is  a  Government  by  laws  and 
not  by  men.  The  man  who  willingly  and  deliber- 
ately would  plunge  this  city  into  a  condition 
where  mob  violence  could  be  controlled  only  by 
the  bullets  of  the  military  is  a  traitor  to  his 
country  and  an  enemy  of  mankind.  He  is  more 
of  a  savage  than  the  ruffian  who  throws  brick? 
through  car  windows  in  the  ignorant  belief  that 
he  is  thus  vindicating  his  right  to  belong  to  an 
organization  which  has  for  its  object  better 
wages  and  better  hours. 

The  first  duty  of  every  good  citizen  is  to  aid  in 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  Throwing 
bricks,  destroying  property,  and  committing  vio- 
lent assaults  upon  individuals  are  the  simplest 
kinds  of  violations  of  law  and  the  easiest  to  rem- 
edy. Such  violations  of  law  must  be  firmly  and 
rigorously  prevented,  and  the  man  who  willfully 
and  maliciously  endangers  human  life  by  throw- 
ing bricks  through  car  windows  among  women 
and  children,  or  even  men  only,  should  be  prose- 
cuted for  assault  to  murder  ipstead  of  simple 
assault,  and  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power  as  assist- 
ant district-attorney  every  case  of  that  kind 
which  is  brought  to  my  attention  with  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  an  indictment  will  be  so 
prosecuted. 

Bribes  Affect  All. 

There  are  other  crimes,  however,  which  are 
equally  injurious.  Bribery  is  one  such.  The  gist 
of  the  offense,  say  the  law  writers,  seems  to  be 
the  tendency  of  the  bribe  to  pervert  justice  in 
any  of  the  governmental  departments — execu- 
tive, legislative,  or  judicial.  The  reason  of  the 
law  is  plain.  The  offer  is  a  temptation  to  the 
weak  or  denraved.  It  tends  to  corrupt,  and  as 
the  law  abhors  the  least  tendency  to  corruption, 
it  punishes  the  act  which  is  calculated  to  debase 
and  which  may  affect  prejudicially  the  morals  of 
the  community.  Bribery  is  a  crime  which  di- 
rectly affects  the  whole  community  through  its 
officers  and  representatives.  The  spirit  of  a 
democratic  government  is  utterly  abhorrent  of 
anything  that  tends  to  corrupt  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  whenever  wealth  can  buy 
them,  there  democratic  government  has  ceased  to 
be.  The  protection  of  equal  rights  among  the 
people  demands  that  a  severe  penalty  be  visited 
upon  any  member  of  the  community  who  gives  or 
offers  to  give  a  bribe  to  any  representative  of  the 
community,  whether  executive,  legislative,  or 
judicial.  For  the  purpose  of  that  briber  and  the 
effect  of  his  bribery  is  to  make  the  representative 
of  the  people  represent,  not  the  people,  but  the 
bribegiver. 

The  essence  of  bribery  is  the  prostitution  of  a 
■  public  trust,  betrayal  of  public  interest,  and  the 
debauchment  of  public  conscience. 

Sneaking  Crime. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  crimes  to  prevent  is  the 
insidious  corruption  and  debauchery  of  our  pub- 
lic officials  by  bribery  on  the  part  of  very  rich 
men.     The  poor  man  who  commits  a  murderous 


assault  can  easily  be  convicted.  Such  an  assault 
arouses  the  manly  resentment  of  every  right 
thinking  banker,  merchant,  professional,  and 
laboring  man.  All  classes  of  people  give  their 
moral  support  to  his  prosecution.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  rich  briber  and  debaucher  of  our 
public  service  does  not,  apparently,  arouse  any 
such  sentiment  or  feeling  in  the  average  banker, 
merchant,  or  even  professional  man.  These  men 
excuse  the  briber.  If  it  apf>ears  that  his  convic- 
tion might  in  any  way  injure  the  personal  inter- 
ests of  these"  presumably  intelligent  classes,  they 
rally  always,  as  they  are  rallying  now,  to  his 
defense. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  poor  man  gradually 
comes  to  believe  that  our  criminal  laws  are  di- 
rected against  the  poor  only,  and  that  the  rich 
are  immune?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  poor 
have  learned  to  say  that  the  very  rich  man  is 
above  the  law?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  poor 
have  come  to  doubt  the  sincerity  and  the  motives 
of  a  prosecutor  who  promises  to  enforce  the  laws 
equally  against  all  classes  and  kinds  of  men? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  poor  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  not  get  a  square  deal  before 
the  law?  And,  believing  this,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  having  no  bribes  to  throw,  they 
throw  bricks  instead?    We  all  are  all  wrong. 

Does  San  Francisco  possess  sufficient  civic 
righteousness  and  decency  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  very  rich  criminals?  Is  there  a  set 
of  very  rich  men  in  San  Francisco  who  are 
powerful  enough  to  debauch  our  public  officials 
and  defy  the  law  ?  Is  any  man  or  set  of  men  in 
San  Francisco  above  the  law?  These  are  the 
vital  questions  which  confront  the  prosecution 
and  the  honest-thinking  people  of  this  city  and 
State  to-day. 

Strike  Improving. 

Before  the  indictments  were  returned  against 
Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun,  certain  bankers  and  mer- 
chants were  circulating  the  idea  that  the  return 
of  indictments  against  Mr,  Calhoun  at  that 
time  would  encourage  the  carmen  to  commit  acts 
of  violence.  The  Chronicle  so  prophesied.  Gov- 
ernor Gillett  insisted  that  the  action  of  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels  and  Mr.  Heney  in  refusing  to 
act  with  the  Committee  of  Seven  would  incite 
the  striking  carmen  to  acts  of  violence.  The 
Chronicle  so  prophesied.  The  results  have  been 
exactly  to  the  contrary.  Yesterday's  Chronicle 
said:  **The  car  situation  is  getting  much 
better." 

Of  course  it  is  getting  better. 

The  indictments  of  Messrs.  Patrick  Calhoun, 
Tirey  L.  Ford,  Frank  G.  Drum,  John  Martin, 
Eugene  de  Sabia,  G.  H.  Umbsen,  J.  E.  Green,  A. 
K.  Detwiler,  Louis  Glass,  T.  V.  Halsey,  and  other 
rich  and  influential  men  demonstrate  to 
the  laboring  men  and  to  the  people  gen- 
erally of  this  city  and  State  that,  A)  far  as  the 
present  Grand  Jury  and  the  present  prosecuting 
officers  are  concerned,  no  man  is  above  the  law, 
and  that  equal  justice  will  be  meted  out  to  both 
rich  and  poor,  to  both  friend  and  foe,  to  all  kinds 
and   classes   of  persons,  without   discrimination, 
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without  fear,  and  without  favor.    And  that  dem- 
onstration has  calmed  the  situation. 

We  of  this  prosecution  believe  that  when  men 
have  confidence  that  the  laws  of  our  country  will 
be  equally  enforced  against  all  alike,  they  will 
be  content  to  settle  their  differences  by  and  under 
the  law  instead  of  resorting  to  mob  violence  and 
anarchistic  methods.  Let  the  poor  man  see  that 
the  rich  man  is  equally  subject  to  the  law,  and 
he  will  be  content  himself  to  abide  by  and  obey 
the  law.  And  so  we  believe  that  when  the  rich 
shall  have  learned  that  the  laws  will  be  enforced, 
without  discrimination,  against  laborers,  bank- 
ers, merchants,  professional  men,  and  all  other 
classes,  they  will  no  longer  have  to  fear  for  their 
persons  or  their  property. 

Supervisors  Safe. 

The  prosecution  has  been  denounced  for  per- 
mitting the  present  Supervisors  to  remain  in 
office.  They  are  "confessed  criminals,"  declares 
Mr.  Calhoun.  They  are  ''confessed  crim- 
inals," echoes  the  Chronicle.  We  admit 
that  sixteen  members  of  the  Board  are 
"confessed  criminals,"  but  what  have 
they  confessed?  They  have  confessed  that 
they  accepted  bribe  money;  that  they  accepted 
$85,000  of  the  $200,000  of  bribe  money  which  Mr. 
Patrick  Calhoun  has  been  indicted  for  bringing 
to  San  Francisco  to  use  in  unlawfully  securing 
a  valuable  franchise  for  the  United  Railroads. 
If  these  bribe-takers  are  "confessed  criminals," 
are  not  the  bribers  unconfessed  criminals?  And 
which  is  worse:  the  bribe-taker  who  has  con- 
fessed and  submitted  to  the  law,  or  the  bribe- 
giver, who  is  unconfessed  and  defiant  of  the 
law? 

Does  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  bribe-giver  who 
has  debauched  our  public  servants  for  his  own 
corrupt  purpose  to  denounce  the  prosecution  for 
permitting  the  takers  of  their  bribes  to  remain  in 
office?  And  how  is  the  guilt  of  one  who  under- 
mines the  foundations  of  government  lessened  or 
excused  by  the  fact  that  the  bribe-taker  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  office  ? 

The  prosecutors  are  denounced  because  of  an 
alleged  grant  of  immunity  to  the  Supervisors  to 
secure  their  testimony.  Let  us  briefly  examine 
the  honesty  of  this  accusation.  Bribery  is  a 
crime  that  can  rarely  be  established  except  by 
the  testimony  of  either  the  bribe-giver  or  the 
bribe-taker.  Money  is  not  usually  paid  openly. 
A  third  party  is  seldom  present.  Both  the  bribe- 
giver and  the  bribe-taker  are  anxious  to  conceal 
the  evidence  of  their  crime.  In  the  Parkside 
deal,  for  example,  the  corporation  officers  entered 
in  the  corporation's  books  a  transaction,  which 
was  innocent  upon  its  face,  but  which  was  meant 
to  conceal  the  bribery.  It  would  have  taken  the 
ingenuity  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  to  discover  the 
crime  if  neither  the  bribe-givers  nor  the  bribe- 
takers had  acknowledged  the  facts. 

The  man  or  the  newspaper  that  insists  that 
both  the  bribe-giver  and  bribe-taker  shall  be 
punished  and  that  no  person  who  has  violated  the 
law  shall  be  permitted  to  escape  is  either  ignor- 
ant or  insincere. 


Bribe-Givers  Silent. 

When  the  prosecutors  were  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure the  evidence  to  substantiate  the  rumor  that 
bribe  money  had  been  passed  to  the  Supervisors- 
from  the  United  Railroads,  Patrick  Calhoun  and 
Tirey  L.  Ford  (the  ex-attomey-general  of  the 
great  state  of  California)  were  as  silent  as  the 
grave — except  when  they  gave  newspaper  inter- 
views denouncing  the  rumor  as  false  and. 
malicious. 

The  prosecution  let  it  be  known  that  they 
wanted  help  from  the  bribe-givers,  yet  months 
passed  without  a  word  of  testimony  against 
any  of  the  Supervisors  for  "holding  up"  any  of' 
these  bribe-givers.  During  those  months  of  anx- 
iety and  effort  ,to  bring  the  now  self-confessed 
bribe-takers  to  justice,  all  of  the  bribe-givers,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  officials  of  the  United  Railroads 
who  had  knowledge  of  any  of  the  facts;  all  of 
the  officials  of  the  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
who  had  knowledge  of  any  of  the  facts;  all  of 
the  officials  of  the  telephone  companies  who  had 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  facts;  all  the  officials  of 
the  Parkside  Realty  Company  who  had  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  the  facts ;  and  all  the  attorneys  of 
all  these  companies  who  had  knowledge  of  the 
facts — all,  all  were  silent,  or  if  they  had  occasion 
to  comment  on  the  efforts  of  the  prosecutors  to- 
secure  the  evidence  which  would  have  sent  Ruef,. 
Schmitz,  and  the  now  self-confessed  bribe-takers 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  the  penitentiary^ 
they  jeered  and  sneered.  Some  of  those  appar- 
ently highly  respectable  members  of  this  commu- 
nity knew  that  the  now  "self-confessed  bribe- 
takers" of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  were  during 
all  of  that  time  their  "unconfessed  bribe-tak- 
ers." Is  it  any  worse  for  an  unconfessed  bribe- 
taker to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors than  for  a  confessed  bribe-taker  to  act  as 
such?  The  unconfessed  bribe-taker  is  looking^ 
for  more  bribes;  he  is  ready  to  barter  his  trust 
and  sell  out  the  interests  of  the  community.  The 
confessed  bribe-taker,  if  not  repentant  of  his 
sins,  is  at  least  so  fearful  of  consequences  that 
he  will  resist  temptation  and  remain  faithful  to 
his  trust  and  to  the  interests  of  the  community 
which  he  represents.  The  sudden  solicitude  of 
the  unconfessed  bribe-givers  to  get  rid  of  the 
confessed  bribe-takers  is,  to  put  it  mildly,, 
significant. 

Graft  Would  Continue. 

But  that  is  not  all.  It  was  admitted  by  G,  H. 
Umbsen  that  if  the  efforts  of  W.  H.  Crocker, 
Alexander  Morrison,  and  others  to  induce  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels  and  myself  to  permit  the  con- 
fessed bribe-takers  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors- 
to  pass  the  franchise  for  the  Parkside  Transit 
Company  had  succeeded,  he,  Umbsen,  would  im- 
mediately have  paid  the  remaining  $25,000,  as 
promised,  to  Abraham  Ruef,  Had  it  been  so 
paid,  Mr,  Ruef  would  doubtless  have  been  equally 
true  to  his  promise;  he  would  have  paid  their 
share — $1000  apiece — to  the  sixteen  confessed 
bribe-takers  who  are  still  members  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  The  "big  stick,"  of  which  the^ 
bribe-givers  make  such  complaint,  prevented  this 
crime.    Is  it  possible  that  a  new  Board  of  Super- 
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visors  is  desired  by  the  bribe-givers  in  order  that 
new  arrangements  may  be  made  for  securing  the 
franchises  for  which  partial  payments  have  al- 
ready been  made? 

It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  evidence  of 
the  Supervisors  in  order  to  make  certain  the  ex- 
posure of  Ruef  and  Schmitz  and  to  secure  their 
conviction,  solely  because  the  United  Railroads 
officials,  the  gas  officials,  the  telephone  officials, 
and  the  Parkside  Realty  officials  refused  to  give 
the  prosecution  any  evidence  on  the  subject  and 
flatly  denied  the  rumors  and  charges.  Does  it 
lie  in  the  mouths  of  these  men  and  their  friends 
now  to  denounce  the  prosecution  for  accepting 
the  only  other  course  open  to  us  to  get  the  evi- 
dence which  has  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
the  corrupt  condition  of  affairs  existed  here 
which  the  prosecutors  had  declared  they  believed 
to  exist? 

Again,  the  bribe-givers  are  insisting  that  the 
bribe-takers  alone  should  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. What  a  travesty  on  justice  would  be 
presented  by  sending  those  men,  now  powerless 
to  commit  further  evil,  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
letting  escape  the  wily  fowler  who  spread  the 
net  and  eathered  in  his  grasp  the  ill-gotten 
gains !  Why  should  the  intelligent '  scoundrel 
who  works  upon  the  weaknesses  of  an  official  to 
make  him  betray  his  trust  and  sell  out  the  com- 
munity— why  should  he  be  allowed  to  go  free 
because  he  wears  good  clothes,  moves  in  respect- 
able society,  and  possesses  power  to  continue  to 
do  evil? 

Law  Protects  Officials. 

Viewing  the  matter  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, however,  there  is  another  complete  answer 
to  this  denunciation  which  the  bribe-givers  and 
their  friends  are  leveling  at  the  prosecutors.  The 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  which  met 
two  years  ago  and  which  is  suspected  to  have 
been  under  the  joint  control  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Ruef  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Herrin  enacted  a  law  in  the 
interests  of  the  then  Election  Commissioners, 
who  had  been  charged  with  misfeasance  or  mal- 


feasance in  office.  That  law  gives  a  convicted 
officeholder  the  right  to  retain  his  office  pending 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
and  final  decision  therein. 

Chief  of  Police  Dinan  was  indicted  several 
months  ago,  but  he  is  still  the  chief  of  police, 
and  the  rich  men  who  are  now  denouncing  the 
prosecutors  have  aided  Mayor  Schmitz  to  get 
bail.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  these  men  could 
induce  Schmitz  to  remove  Dinan  and  appoint  a 
decent  and  efficient  chief  of  police  if  they  so  de- 
sired ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  these  men  could 
induce  Schmitz  to  remove  the  present  Police 
Commission  and  appoint  an  efficient  one,  if  they 
so  desired? 

The  move  to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Spreckels  and  myself  was  a 
part  of  this  policy  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy.  It 
was  inspired  by  these  same  rich  men  who  are  now 
under  indictment  and  by  their  friends.  It  was 
done  for  political  purposes.  It  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  we  are  confident  that  Mr.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Van  Sicklen,  Judge  Slack,  and  Mr,  Magee  had 
no  knowledge  or  even  suspicion  of  this  fact.  But 
there  was  a  plot  and  at  a  later  day  we  shall  give 
the  details  of  this  scheme  to  destroy  the  useful- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  present  prosecuting  offi- 
cers and  to  prevent  this  community*  from  secur- 
ing the  full  benefit  of  our  work.  Moreover,  the 
present  move  for  another  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  city  is  inspired  by  these  same 
schemers  and  at  the  proper  time  we  shall  expose 
the  details  of  its  inspiration. 

In  conclusion,  we  assure  the  public  that  it  is 
our  intention  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws  with- 
out fear  or  favor  and  to  expose  as  fully  as  pos- 
i^ible  all  the  corruption  which  has  existed  in  the 
municipal  affairs  of  this  city.  We  ask  for  your 
confidence.  We  need  it.  We  want  your  sup- 
port. We  denounce  as  lies  the  charges  that  we 
are  prosecuting  any  man  or  men  for  malicious  or 
selfish  motives  or  to  gain  any  personal  end.  Our 
appeal  is  for  patience  and  the  chance  to  make 
irood. 


The  Presidential  Candidate 


Great  office,  'tis  of  thee — 
Soft  place  reserved  for  me, 

Of  thee  I  sing ! 
Place  that  I  long  to  get. 
Worked  for  in  cold  and  vv^et — 
Place  that  I  love,  you  bet! 

Of  thee  I  sing ! 


< 


I  love  thy  downy  bed, 

Soft  chair,  and  tape  so  red — 

You  bet  I  do! 
I  love  thy  full  control, 
I  love  thy  big  pay-roll ; 
I'm  for  thee,  heart  and  soul — 

I'm  after  you! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 
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IN  A  FINAL  STRUGGLE  FOR 
UNIONS  AND  LIFE 


"THE  TATTOOED  MAN." 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


GRAPHIC  STORIES  OF  THE  TRIALS  OF  HAYWOOD  AT  BOISE,  THE 
DEMEANOR  OF  THE  ACCUSED.  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  MAN- 
NER OF  ORCHARD  IN  MAKING  HIS  CONFESSIONS.  HAY- 
WOOD'S COMMAND  OVER  HIS  FOLLOWERS.  ETC. 


WHILE  the  contest  in  San  Francisco 
seems  to  revolve  chiefly  around  the 
men  of  wealth — the  Employers — in  Boise  it 
continues  to  swing  around  the  labor  unions. 
In  the  Golden  Gate  city  all  the  influences  of 
corporationism  thruout  the  country  are 
brought  to  bear,  in  one  form  or  another,  to 
defeat  the  prosecution  of  justice  entirely 
and  to  prevent  the  indicted  rich  men  ever 
being  brought  to  trial,  while  in  the  Idaho 
capital  the  resources  of  labor  from  all  sec- 
tions of  America  are  assembled  in  direct 
legal  defense  of  the  accused  leaders  of  the 
miners.  The  tragic  difference  between  the 
two  trials  is  that  one  involves  the  grim 
penalty  of  death  while  the  other  can  at  best 
result  only  in  a  few  years  of  imprisonment 
for  those  who  may  be  adjudged  guilty. 


ONE  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS 


Characteristics  of  the  First  Man  Put  on  Trial  at 
Boise. 

Correspondents  from  all  over  the  world 
have  been  in  attendance  at  the  Boise  trials, 
as  if  to  attest  the  great  importance  of  the 
event.  Among  these  none  have  been  more 
brilliant  or  graphic  in  his  work  than  Oscar 
King  Davis,  who  made  a  strong  reputation 
for  himself  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
Mr.  Davis  contributed  to  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  the  following  estimate  of  Mr. 
Haywood,  the  first  of  the  Federation  of- 
ficials to  be  brought  to  the  bar: 

Boise,  Idaho. — The  central  figure  in  the  murder 
trial  now  going  on  in  the  dingy  old  court  house 
adjoining  the  State  Capitol  has  given  plenty  of 
evidence  that  he  is  a  strong  man.  The  friends 
and    the   enemies   of   William   D.   Haywood    has 
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made  are  more  than  sufficient  proof  of  his  force 
and  determination.  It  is  only  of  masterful  men 
that  criticism  and  praise  are  always  in  the 
^superlative  degree.  There  is  no  middle  ground  in 
Haywood's  case.  He  is  either  a  self-sacrificing, 
•generous,  devoted  worker  in  the  cause  of  his 
fellow-metalliferous  miners  or  he  is  a  criminal  of 
the  blackest  type,  a  cold-blooded,  brutal  mur- 
derer, a  plotter  of  midnight  assassinations,  an 
insatiable  enemy  of  mankind,  actuated  by  the 
basest  and  most  selfish  motives.  No  language  of 
denunciation  is  too  strong  to  express  the  feelings 
•of  those  who  believe  him  to  be  the  criminal,  just 
as  no  language  of  support  is  too  strong  for  those 
-who  take  the  opposite  view. 

Undergoes  Great  Strain. 

To  one  who  watches  Haywood,  as  he  sits  by  his 
liberal  array  of  counsel  during  the  long,  tedious 
days  of  jury  getting,  there  comes  some  under- 
standing of  this  violent  conflict  of  opinion  about 
him.  The  man  has  two  faces,  which  is  not  meant 
in  the  least  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  is 
two-faced.  The  days  in  the  courtroom  have  been 
unquestionably  hard  for  him.  He  has  undergone 
a  manifest  strain,  with  the  not  unnatural  result 
that  one  of  his  two  faces  has  been  seen  but  sel- 
dom. But  it  is  there,  nevertheless,  and  in  the 
occasional  moments  of  jocularity  which  enliven 
the  dreary  business  of  examining  talesmen  it 
often  appears  for  an  instant,  smiles  its  brief 
enjoyment  of  the  merriment,  and  disappears  as  if 
suddenly  aghast  at  its  temerity.  Occasionally, 
too,  it  comes  into  view  when  his  little  daughter 
lays  her  head  against  his  shoulder  and  touches 
him  caressingly.  That  is  a  pleasant  face,  open, 
frank,  and  good-humored. 

The  other  face,  the  one  Haywood  shows  mosl 
of  the  time  in  the  courtroom,  is  very,  very  differ- 
ent. Hard,  cold,  cynical,  bitter,  sinister,  through 
all  the  gradations  its  expression  runs  as  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  changes.  And  the  rea- 
son is  perfectly  plain.  The  man  is  a  fighter. 
Entirely  independent  of  his  connection  with  this 
case,  that  judgment  of  him  is  true.  And  no  man 
with  any  trace  of  resentment  in  his  blood  could 
sit  there  day  after  day,  as  Haywood  does,  and 
listen  to  men  declaring  their  belief  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  horrible  crime  charged  to  him, 
without  dropping  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
thrusting  forward  his  jaw,  and  squaring  himself 
as  if  for  a  fight. 


WHY  MINERS  ARE  LOYAL 


Haywood  and  Moyer  Stood  Game  When  Every- 
thing Was  Against  Them. 

The  following  from  the  correspondence  of 
Jam*es  Gray  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal 
helps  to  indicate  why  the  accused  men,  with 
so  much  outward  evidence  against  them, 
were  able  to  command  the  support  of  their 
fellow  workmen : 


"And  shall  Trelawney  die,  and  shall  Trelawney 
die? 

Then  thirty  thousand  Cornishmen  will  know  the 
reason  why." 

The  old  English  distich  is  to-day  the  hymn  of 
the  western  miner.  Haywood,  his  fighting  man, 
his  defender,  his  martyr,  is  in  danger.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  miner  to  see  in  Haywood  a 
butcher,  a  dynamiter,  a  Guy  Fawkes,  a  Thenar- 
dier.  He  can  not  imagine  him  a  criminal.  If  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst  he  will  acknowledge 
nothing  more  than  that  Haywood,  pushed  to  the 
wall,  battered  by  the  law,  bruised  by  capi- 
tal, and  pushed  about  by  bayonets,  might  have  re- 
taliated in  kind.  But  he  would  not  admit  it  was 
murder  unless  you  can  call  a  state  of  war  mur- 
der, unless  Peabody  was  an  assassin.  General 
Bell  a  murderer,  Governor  Steunenberg  a  butcher. 

In  the  state  of  war  which  existed  in  the  west- 
ern mining  country  continuing  for  ten  years  and 
occasionally  flaming  out  in  actuaP  battle,  the 
civil  law  had  a  sad  time  of  it.  The  labor  people 
doubted  its  integrity.  Executive  officers  flouted 
it  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  judges  were 
'weak.'  A  Citizens'  Alliance  meeting  at  Cripple 
Creek  armed  itself,  marched  the  union  miners  to 
the  county  border  and  thrust  them  out.  Judge 
Stevens  issued  a  restraining  order  against  this 
forcible  and  illegal  dispossession  of  American 
citizens  from  their  homes.  Fortified  with  this 
order,  the  miners  marched  back.  But  did  they 
arrive?  Hardly.  Governor  Peabody,  learning  by 
telegraph  of  the  'weakness'  of  Judge  Stevens, 
had  by  wire  declared  martial  law  and  the  return- 
ing miners  were  again  driven  off,  this  time  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  habeas  corpus  Avrit 
had  been  suspended,  the  civil  law  adjourned,  and 
Russian  administration  was  planted  on  American 
soil. 

Talk  with  a  mine  owner — a  fair  and  decent 
one,  and  there  are  many  of  them  who  wanted 
nothing  except  the  right  to  live  and  manage  their 
property  in  peace — and  he  will  tell  you  with  a 
show  of  sincerity  that  Colorado  had  but  the 
choice  between  anarchy  and  military  rule,  and 
that  it  chose  military  rule  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  Out  of  it  he  will  claim  has  come  peace 
and  order  and  the  restoration  of  American  ideas. 

The  miner  will  tell  you  that  nothing  has  come 
of  it  except  that  capital  has  learned  how  to 
override  the  civil  law  when  it  has  executive  offi- 
cers stark  enough  to  do  its  bidding. 

Defended  the  Federation. 

Through  all  these  wars  Haywood  and  Moyer, 
the  principals  in  the  trial  now  on  at  Boise,  Idaho, 
were  at  the  front.  They  were  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  Western  Federation.  Th§  life  of  the 
Federation  was  attacked  and  they* defended  it 
without  sparing  themselves.  Moyer,  going  to 
council  with  the  striking  men,  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  having  desecrated  the  American  flag. 
Habeas  corpus  got  him  out.  He  was  rearrested, 
taken  with  the  military  lines,  and  'bull-penned' 
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for  eighty  days  without  a  charge  being  brought 
against  him.  He  suffered  ignominy,  hardship, 
and  actual  danger  for  the  sake  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  it  will  not  desert  him  now. 

Haywood   went   down   to    the    strike    districts, 
and  being  recognized,  was  set  upon  and  beaten  to 


Court  at  Washington  to  cancel  his  conviction  and 
set  him  free. 

Why  Miners  Are  Loyal. 
In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  can  not  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  miners  have  hastened  to  the 
rescue  of  their  chiefs   and  made   common  cause 


NO   COMPARISON. 

The  Public  (leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  first  act) :— That  New  York  Show  Was  Bad,  But  This 

Is  the  Limit.  — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


a  pulp  by  rowdies  among  whom  were  men  in  the 
uniform  of  the  state  of  Colorado.  At  an  earlier 
time,  Pettibone  was  dragged  out  of  Coeur 
d'Alene  region,  convicted  of  some  fanciful  crime, 
and  committed  to  the  workhouse  at  Detroit.  It 
took    a    peremptory    order    from     the     Supreme 


with  them.  They  have  raised  a  defense  fund 
which  is  said  to  be  bottomless.  It  would  appear 
so  from  the  fact  that  already  upwards  of  $90,000 
has  been  spent  and  the  fund  shows  no  signs  of 
wear.  On  the  other  side  it  should  be  said  that 
the  people  of  Idaho  have,  through  their  Legisla- 
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ture,  taxed  themselves  $100,000  to  convict  Hay- 
wood, Moyer,  and  Pettibone,  and  without  doubt 
Governor  Gooding  would  spend  double  that 
rather  than  see  the  prosecution  fail  for  want  of 
funds. 


HAYWOOD  WILTS  AT  CHARGE 


Reading  of  the  Indictment  Deprives  Him  of  His 
Remarkable  Buoyancy. 

When  the  trial  was  actually  begun,  in- 
terest naturally  centered  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  accused  would  meet  the  charge. 
The  following  from  Mr.  Davis  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  is  descriptive : 

Boise,  Idaho. — At  last  the  real  trial  of  William 
D.  Haywood,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  for  the  murder  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Frank  Steunenberg,  is  ready  to  begin. 

After  more  than  three  weeks  spent  in  efforts  to 
secure  the  jury,  the  box  was  filled  by  the  accept- 
ance, on  the  part  of  the  defense,  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  its  peremptory  challenges,  of  a  man 
whose  last  jury  service  had  been  to  render  a  ver- 
dict' of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Haywood  came  into  court  as  jauntily  as  ever, 
with  his  usual  long,  swinging  stride,  apparently 
entirely  recovered  from  the  illness  which  had 
kept  him  in  bed  on  Saturday.  That  afternoon  for 
the  first  time  he  was  visibly  affected  by  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  long  procession  of  talesmen  with 
opinions,  which  he  could  not  help  knowing  were 
against  him,  was  not  calculated  to  cheer  him  up, 
and  there  were  times  when  he  was  evidently 
under  a  considerable  strain. 

But  the  reading  of  the  indictment  seemed  to 
bring  him  to  a  full  realization  that  he  is  at  last 
up  against  the  real  thing.  For  a  time  he  faced 
the  clerk,  who  stood  in  front  of  the  jury  and 
droned  out  the  tedious  official  language,  with  its 
confusing  repetition,  his  jaws  worked  nervously 
over  the  tobacco  quid  which  lay  in  his  mouth,  and 
as  he  heard  the  cold  legal  phraseology  repeated 
over  and  over  again  the  blood  surged  up  in  his 
neck  and  spread  over  his  sallow  face. 

His  glance  dronped  from  the  reader  to  the 
floor  and  he  turned  away  his  face.  He  was  swal- 
lowing hard,  and  it  was  evident  th<at  he  was  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  retain  his  show  of  composure. 
His  wife  and  daughter  sat  near  him,  but  to  them 
there  seemed  no  such  special  significance  in  the 
proceedings  as  affected  Haywood. 


ORCHARD  TELLS  HIS  TALE 


Narrates    an  Amazing  Series    of    Crimes  With 
Amazing  Calmness. 

The  same  writer  gave  the  following  de- 
scription in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  the  tale 
of  the  chief  witness  against  Haywood: 


Boise,  Idaho. — For  three  hours  and  a  half 
Harry  Orchard  sat  in  the  witness  chair  at  the 
Haywood  trial  and  recited  a  history  of  crimes 
and  bloodshed  the  like  of  which  no  person  in  the 
crowded  courtroom  had  ever  imagined. 

Not  in  the  whole  range  of  Bloody  Gulch  litera- 
ture will  there  be  found  anything  that  ap- 
proaches a  parallel  to  the  horrible  story  so  calmly 
and  smoothly  told  bv  this  self-possessed,  imper- 
turbable mufderer  witness.  He  spoke  in  a  soft, 
purring  voice,  marked  by  a  slight  Canadian  ac- 
cent, and  except  for  the  first  few  minutes  that 
he  was  on  the  stand  he  went  through  his  awful 
story  as  undisturbed  as  if  he  were  giving  the 
account  of  a  May-day  festival. 

When  he  said,  "And  then  I  shot  him,"  his 
manner  and  tone  were  as  matter-of-fact  as  if 
the  words  had  been  "and  then  I  bought  a 
drink." 

Tells  Revolting  Story  Without  Tremor. 

There  was  nothing  theatrical  about  the  appear- 
ance on  the  stand  of  this  witness,  uoon  whose 
testimony  the  whole  case  against  Haywood, 
Moyer,  Pettibone,  and  other  leaders  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners  is  based.  Only  once  or 
twice  was  there  a  dramatic  touch.  It  was  a  hor- 
rible, revolting,  sickening  story,  but  he  told  it  as 
simply  as  the  plainest  narration  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary incident  of  the  most  humdrum  existence. 

He  was  neither  a  braggart  nor  a  sycophant. 
He  neither  boasted  of  his  fearful  crimes  nor  sniv- 
eled in  mock  repentance.  It  was  just  a  plain  re- 
cital of  personal  experience,  and  as  it  went  on, 
hour  after  hour,  with  multitudinous  detail,  clear 
and  vivid  here,  half-forgotten  and  obscure  there, 
gradually  it  forced  home  to  the  listener  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  unmixed  truth. 

Lies  are  not  made  as  complicated  and  involved 
as  that  story.  Fiction  so  full  of  incident,  so 
mixed  of  purpose  and  cross-purpose,  so  per- 
meated with  the  play  of  human  passion,  does  not 
spring  offhand  from  the  most  marvelously  fer- 
tile invention. 

Touching  continually  points  on  which  thdre 
can  be  no  controversy.  Orchard  explained  acts 
whose  motive,  until  to-day,  has  been  hidden, 
whose  purpose  had  remained  a  mystery.  And 
while  he  talked  the  half-stifled  crowd  in  the 
packed  court  room  was  so  quiet  that  his  soft 
voice   penetrated   to   the  farthest  corner. 

Haywood  the   Most  Intent  Listener. 

To  Haywood  the  story  was  of  vital  interest. 
He  sat  with  his  lawyers  surrounding  him  in  such 
a  position  that  he  could  fix  his  gaze  on  Orchard 
uninten-uptedly,  but  so  placed  that  only  those 
near  his  chair  could  see  his  face.  From  the  first 
to  the  last  he  gave  unwavering  attention,  and 
when '  occasionally  Orchard  turned  his  eyes  on 
his  old  comrade,  whom  he  was  den(^ueing  as  a 
procurer  of  assassination,  Haywood  met  them 
squarely  and  unflinchingly. 

An  undertaking  by  the  special  prosecutors  for 
the  State  that  they  would  by  later  proof  and 
connection  legitimize  Orchard's  testimony, 
opened  the  way  like  a  floodgate  to  the  whole 
diabolical   story   and  throughout   the  entire  day 
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Shade  of  Nero — What  a  fine  lieutenant  that  man  Orchard  would  have  made  had  he  lived  in 
my  time.  — Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


Orchard  went  on  from  crime  recital  to  crime  re- 
cital, each  succeeding  one  seemingly  more  revolt- 
ing than  those  that  had  come  before. 

Stains  on  Orchard's  Soul. 

Orchard  confessed  that  as  a  member  of  the 
mob  that  wrecked  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan 
mill  in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes,  he  lighted  one  of  the 
fuses  that  carried  fire  to  the  giant  explosion; 
confessed  that  he  set  the  death  trap  in  the  Vin- 
dicator mine  at  Cripple  Creek  that  blew  out  the 
lives  of  Superintendent  McCormick  and  Fore- 
man Beck;  confessed  that  because  he  had  -not 
been  paid  for  his  first  attempt  at  violence  in  the 
Vindicator  mine  he  had  been  treacherous  to  his 
associates  by  warning  the  managers  of  the  Flor- 
ence and  Cripple  Creek  Railway  that  there  was 
a  plot  to  blow  up  their  trains;  confessed  that 
he  cruelly  fired  three  charges  of  buckshot  into 
the  body  of  Detective  Lyte  Gregory  of  Denver, 
killing  him  instantly;  confessed  that  for  days  he 
stalked  Governor  Peabody  about  Denver,  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  murder  him;  confessed  that 
he  and  Steve  Adams  set  and  discharged  the  mine 
under  the  depot  at  Independence  that  instantly 
killed  four  men,  and  confessed  that,  failing  in 
an  attempt  to  poison  Fred  Bradley  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  blew  him  and  his  house  up  with  a  bomb 
of  gelatin. 


HOLDS  UP  UNDER  CROSS-FIRE 


Attorneys  for  Defense  Fail  to  Break  Orchard's 
Grim   Story. 

Mr.  Davis  also  gave  the  following  impres- 
sion in  the  Tribune  of  the  manner  in  which 
Orchard's  remarkable  story  held  against 
the  assaults  of  the  attorneys  for  the  defense : 

Boise,  Idaho. — The  longer  Harry  Orchard  re- 
mains on  the  stand  the  stronger  he  becomes  as  a 
witness.  His  direct  examination  was  concluded 
after  a  four-hour  continuation  of  the  recital  of 
'  horrors. 

In  his  story  Orchard  crowned  his  revolting 
confessions  with  a  grewsomely  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  he  murdered  Frank 
Steunenberg.  The  assassination  of  Steunenberg, 
he  swore,  was  first  suggested  by  Haywood,  was 
jointly  plotted  by  Haywood,  Moyer,  Pettibone, 
and  himself,  was  financed  by  Haywood,  and  was 
executed  by  himself  after  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt in  which  Jack  Simpkins  aided  him. 

This  was  the  climax  of  his  avowal.  Before  he 
reached  it  Orchard  described  attempts  which  he 
had  made  to  murder  in  cold  blood  Former  Gov- 
ernor Peabody,  General  Sherman  Bell,  Justice 
Gabbert  of  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Goddard  of  Denver,  David  Moffatt,  president  of 
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the  First  National  Bank,  Denver,  and  his  own 
former  pal,  Johnnie  Neville.  All  these  attempted 
murders,  he  swore,  were  ordered  and  paid  for 
by  Moyer,  Haywood,   and  Pettibone. 

Defense  Draws  Out  More  Crimes. 

And  then,  when  his  horrible  story  was  ended, 
the  defense  began  its  task  of  breaking  it  down. 
For  half  an  hour  Richardson  went  after  him, 
four  bells,  the  whole  crew  at  battle  quarters, 
with  decks  cleared  for  action,  guns  cast  loose, 
and  ammunition  served  at  every  hoist,  and,  as  a 
contemplative  deputy  who  heard  it  all  said,  as 
he  stood  on  the  courthouse  steps  and  watched 
Richardson  going  down  after  adjournment,  ''He 
never  made  a  dent  on  him." 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  the  hired  as- 
sassin's terrible  story  proceeded  in  its  con- 
tinuation with  mere  variation  of  incident,  and 
difference  now  and  then  of  dramatic  .quality. 
But  that  never  affected  the  teller.  He  recounted 
the  humdrum  and  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
same  soft,  even  voice,  without  excitement,  with- 
out emotion.  There  was  no  posing,  no  attempt 
at  the  theatrical;  just  a  simple,  plain  recital  of 
the  most  astounding  story  ever  related  in  a 
courtroom. 

There  ran  throughout  the  narrative  accounts 
of  conversations  with  Haywood,  Moyer,  and 
Pettibone,  in  which  they  planned  the  killing  of 
this  or  that  man  whom  they  accused  of  standing 
in  the  way  of  their  purposes  or  of  being  an- 
tagonistic to  the  interests  of  the  Western  Feder- 
ation of  Miners.  Often  they  talked  of  crimes 
that  had  been  committed,  or  of  attempts  that 
had  been  made  and  had  failed.  Failures  they 
discussed  as  they  would  have  spoken  of  missed 
shots   at   billiards. 

"Hard  luck,"  was  the  chief  comment,  "too 
bad,  better  luck  next  time."  To  kill  a  man  was 
to  "get  rid  of  him"  or  to  "get  him  out  of  the 
way."  "Murder"  they  seemed  to  have  held 
in  aversion,  but  "assassination"  they  took  to 
with  kindly  feeling. 

Governor  Peabody's  Hairbreadth  Escapes. 

Again  and  again  in  his  nari'ative  Orchard  used 
the  words,  "They  wanted  me  to  go  and  see  if  I 
couldn't  assassinate"  Peabody,  or  Moffatt,  or 
Johnnie  Neville,  his  old  friend,  or  Sherman  Bell, 
Judge  Gabbert,  or  Judge  Goddard,  or  whoever 
it  might  be  who  happened  to  be  the  focus  of  their 
animosity  at  the  moment. 

When  the  witness  came  down  to  the  Steunen- 
berg  case,  he  said: 

"Haywood  suggested  that  we  ought  to  get  ex- 
Governor  Steunenberg.  He  thought  that  if  we 
got  him  after  letting  him  go  for  seven  or  eight 
years  and  then  went  back  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
wrote  letters  to  Judge  Gabbert,  Judge  Goddard, 
Peabody,  Bell,  and  others,  telling  them  they 
would  get  the  same  thing  as  Steunenberg,  it 
would  show  them  they  were  not  forgotten,  either, 
and  would  have  a  good  effect.  Moyer  said  it 
would  be  better  than  killing  them ;  that  it  would 
be  a  living  death,  for  they  would  be  confronted 
by  the  thought  always  of  somebody  waiting  for 
them. 


"Haywood  said  he  had  sent  several  men  to 
Caldwell  to  do  the  Steunenberg  job.  Among 
them  were  Minister,  Art  Bascom,  McCarthy,  and 
Steve  Adams.  Minister  was  a  miner — a  member 
of  the  union,  I  didn't  know  McCarthy.  Petti- 
bone and  Haywood  told  me  that  Steve  Adams 
and  Jack  Simpkins  were  in  Idaho  to  get  rid  of 
some  claim  jumpers.  They  were  then  going  after 
Steunenberg. 

"I  finally  located  Governor  Steunenberg 
Christmas  night,  1905,  and,  taking  the  sawed 
off  pump  shotgun  Pettibone  had  given  me,  I  went 
out  to  his  house.  I  heard  the  Governor  coming 
and  tried  to  get  the  two  parts  of  the  gun  to- 
gether, but  had  not  succeeded  before  he  passed 
into  the  house.     I  then  went  downtown  again. 

How  He  Slew  the  Governor. 

"The  next  time  I  saw  the  Governor  he  was 
sitting  in  the  Saratoga  Hotel.  I  went  up  to  my 
room  and  got  the  bomb  and  hurried  out  to  the 
Steunenberg  house  and  planted  the  bomb  by  the 
gate.  I  then  started  back  to  the  hotel,  and  when 
about  two  blocks  away  I  met  Steunenberg  on  his 
way  home.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  toward  the 
hotel,  but  had  not  reached  it  when  the  explosion 
occurred. 

"I  went  to  my  room  to  do  up  some  acid  and 
giant  cai)s  and  things  in  a  package.  As  I  was 
doing  so  a  giant  cap  in  my  pocket  exploded  and 
tore  one  side  of  my  coat  out.  I  was  afraid 
everybody  in  the  hotel  had  heard  the  explosion. 
I  waited  a  while,  but  there  was  no  indication 
that  any  one  heard  what  had  occurred  in  my 
room.  I  went  downstairs  and  remained  at  the 
hotel  until  Monday,  when  I  was  arrested." 

The  witness  spoke  more  slowly  and  perhaps 
with  just  a  tinge  of  feeling  in  his  voice  as  he 
told  of  placing  the  bomb  which  destroyed  Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg.  During  his  recital  he  could 
look  directly  across  the  room  at  the  young  son 
of  the  dead  man,  who  sat  with  gaze  constantly 
fixed  upon  his  father's  self-confessed  assassin. 


CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  MINE  OWNERS 


Federation  Issues  an  Alleged  Exposure    of    the 
Pinkertons. 

Before  the  defense  attorneys  at  Idaho  had 
reached  the  disclosure  of  their  ease,  the  fol- 
lowing striking  article  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  as  an  illustration  of  the 
ground  the  Federation  had  for  contending 
that  the  entire  work  of  Orchard  was  only  a 
conspiracy  to  discredit  the  unioi^  and  to 
cause  the  removal  of  its  leaders : 

With  the  unusual  admission  that  "a  trial  edi- 
tion has  been  hustled  West"  came  an  announce- 
ment yesterday  of  the  publication  of  what  pur- 
ports to  be  an  exposure  of  the  methods  of  the 
Pinkerton    detective    agency,    particularly    with 
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reference  to  the  Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone  case. 

Its  publisher  is  the  Wilshire  Book  Company 
and  its  author,  who  gives  his  name  as  Morris 
Friedman,  asserts  that  he  was  for  three  years  a 
stenographer  to  James  McParland,  head  of  a 
branch  of  the  detective  agency  in  Denver,  Col., 
who  brought  to  light  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  three  officers  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  will  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in 
the  murder  of  Governor  Steunenberg,  of  Idaho, 
on  May  9,  in  Boise  City. 

This  "trial  edition"  evidently  is  to  be  rushed 
to  the  part  of  the  country  most  concerned  with 
the  trial,  but  for  what  purpose  is  not  announced 
in  the  book. 

Robert  A.  Pinkerton,  nrincipal  of  the  agency 
in  New  York,  said  yesterday  afternoon  that  it 
was  only  another  manifestation  of  a  propaganda 
of  the  Federation  to  arouse  sentiment  for  the 
accused  men. 

"They  are  trying  it  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  wherever  they  think  it  will  do  the  most 
good,"  said  Mr.  Pinkerton.  "They  are  trying 
it  in  every  way  possible.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  about  the  book,  of  course,  now.  If  it  exceeds 
legal  limits  that  is  another  matter.  I  do  not 
know  Friedman.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  was  ever 
an  employee.  I  have  not  read  what  he  has 
written.         # 

"These  men  are  beginning  to  see  the  halter 
drawing  closer,  and  they  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  fate  of  those  who  are  accused  is  to  be 
left  to  a  jury  in  a  courtroom  after  a  trial,  and 
they  are  trying  to  shape  the  trial." 

Sketch  of  Miners'  Trouble. 

Mr.  McParland  denied  to  the  Herald  corre- 
spondent in  Denver  that  he  knew  Friedman, 
though  he  admitted  that  such  a  man  might  have 
been  a  stenographer  in  his  office'  years  ago.  He 
declared  that  the  charges  made  against  the  Pin- 
kertons  in  the  book  are  ridiculous. 

Stripped  of  the  conclusions  drawn,  all  of  which 
are,  of  course,  highly  favorable  to  the  men  and 
condemnatory  of  the  detective  agency,  and  of 
assertions  which  do  not  appear  to  be  supported 
by  documentary  evidence,  the  book  is  a  thrilling 
picture  of  the  labor  situation  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict in  the  West  during  the  years  1902  to  1905. 
It  shows  the  titanic  struggles  between  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  many  industries  in  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and 
California.  It  details  the  attacks,  fighting,  ex- 
plosions, wrecking,  and  assassinations,  the  arrival 
of  troops,  the  Colorado  bull  pens,  and  finally  the 
advent  of  the  secret  operatives  of  the  Pinkerton 
agency.  It  describes  the  work  of  several  of  these 
men  and,  although  it  criticises  them  in  the  se- 
verest terms,  it  admits  they  accomplished  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  hired. 

It  refers  slightingly  to  John  Mitchell,  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  once,  and 
finally  it  lays  bare,  or  pretends  to  lay  bare,  the 
inside  workings  of  the  detective  agency,  its 
methods  and  manners. 

It  riddles  the  accusation  that  there  was  an 
"inner  circle"  in  the  Federation  which  directed 


the  attacks  and  uses  McParland  as  a  central 
fignre  for  its  condemnation. 

"The  Pinkerton  Labor  Spy"  is  the  title  of 
the  work.  It  was  remarked  yesterday  that  if  the 
detectives  had  men  in  the  labor  camp,  it  would 
seem  that  labor  had  a  man  in  the  detective  camp 
in  the  person  of  Friedman. 

At  the  outset  the  author,  after  describing  the 
organization  of  the  national  agency,  of  which  the 
two  brothers,  Robert  A.  Pinkerton  and  William 
A.  Pinkerton,  of  Chicago,  are  principals,  speaks 
of  what  he  calls  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
agency  within  the  last  three  years.  He  shows 
that  eight  new  agencies  have  been  established 
since  1903.  Jle  treats  of  the  methods  of  the 
agency  at  first. 

System  of  the  Agency. 

"Each  office,"  he  writes,  "is  divided  into  four 
distinct  sections,  known  respectively  as  the  cler- 
ical, criminal,  operating,  and  executive  depart- 
ments. The  operating  is  the  most  interesting 
department  of  the  office,  for  it  is  composed 
wholly  of  detectives  or  operatives.  The  govern- 
ment of  this  department  and  the  military  disci- 
pline which  prevails  therein  at  all  times,  as  well 
as  the  secret  manner  of  recruiting  the  force,  are 
illustrative  of  a  thoroughness  and  attention  to 
detail  on  the  part  of  the  agency  which  can  be 
scarcely  paralleled  in  any  other  business  insti- 
tutioUj" 

There  are  three  kinds  of  operatives — special, 
general,  and  secret.  The  appellation  "secret 
operative,"  the  writer  says,  is  only  another  name 
for  labor  operative.  "The  motto  of  the  agency 
is,"  he  adds,  "  'We  Never  Sleep,'  and  the  secret 
operative  is  the  apple  of  that  ever  wakeful  eye." 
Workingmen  of  average  intelligence  make  the 
best  secret  operatives  and  their  chief  duty  is  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  organization  of  a  union 
in  the  plant  of  a  client,  or,  if  one  is  already  in 
existence,  to  break  it  up.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  do  the  first,  but  the  second  is  most  difficult. 
"Yet  the  agency's  phenomenal  gi-owth  within  the 
last  three  years  is  almost  due  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  this  kind  of  work,"  he  says. 

"Infinite. care  is  taken,"  is  the  assertion,  "to 
preserve  the  incognito  of  the  secret  operative." 
Within  a  few  days  after  his  employment  he  is 
given  a  number  by  the  superintendent  and  told  to 
use  it  always  as  a  substitute  for  his  name.  Mr. 
Friedman  uses  the  names  and  numbers  of  about 
a  dozen  men  in  his  book,  all  secret  operatives. 
Among  them  are  No.  5,  A.  H.  Crane;  No.  9,  Phi- 
lander P.  Bailey;  No.  18,  T.  J.  Coniber;  No.  15, 
Thomas  J.  Williams;  No.  23,  J.  H.  Cummins;  No. 
28,  J.  Frank  Strong;  No.  31.  Frank  A.  Cochran; 
No.  36,  George  W.  Riddle;  No.  38,  Robert  H. 
Smith;  No.  42,  A.  W.  Gratings;  No.  43,  Joseph 
F.  Gadden,  and  No.  88,  Walter  E.  Agate. 

Reports  Are  Made  Daily. 

On  the  executive  staff  of  an  office  are  a  super- 
intendent and  as  many  assistants  as  are  re- 
quired. Reports  are  made  daily  or  oftener  by  all 
operatives. 

When  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  was 
organized,  says  the  author,  the  Pinkertons  or  Me- 
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Parland   saw   a  great   financial   opportunity   and  could  send  a  few  men  to  see  them  when  they  got 

immediately   obtained   employment   to   watch   its  off  the  train.     He  then  told  me  he  had  sent  two 

actions.    It  soon  asserted  that  there  was  an  inner  men  to  each  depot.     He  then  left, 

circle   in   the   body,    all   powerful,   advising    and  I  went  to  see  Moyer  and  Mangon,  and    there 

directing  theft,  murder,  arson,  and  other  crimes  I  met  Mr.  Burr,  from  Leadville,  who  has    come 

to  be  committed  by  its  subordinates.  down  to  take  charge  of  the  strike.     We  talked 


BACK  NUMBERS. — Old  friends  interest  him  no  more. 


— Chicago   News. 


Mr.  Friedman  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  the 
work  done  by  the  men.  His  first  report  is  from 
No.  5,  and  is  as  follows: 

Colorado  City,  Colo.,  Wednesday,  February  18, 
1903. 

At  9  a.  m.  Sanger  came  and  called  me  out  and 
said  that  he  heard  there  was  a  carload  of  Italians 
going  to  be  shipped  here  to-day,  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  best  for  him  to  do,  and  I  said  I 
did  not  just  know  what  would  be  best,  but   he 


a  few  minutes.  I  left  and  went  to  get  something 
to  eat,  and  while  in  the  restaurant  two  or  three 
different  union  men  came  after  me  to  make  out 
applications  for  them. 

*  *  *  *  m 

Burr  then  made  a  little  talk  and  asked  the 
president  to  pick  out  a  strike  committee  of  five 
men.  He  picked  out  A.  H.  Crane,  H.  L.  Sanger, 
Tom  Daniels,  C.  Lyons,  and  J.  H.  Hill  as  the 
committee,  and  asked  each  and  every  member  to 
do  as  the  committee  told  them.    Three  men  were 
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picked  out  as  captains  to  look  after  the  different 
shifts  of  pickets. 

'^This  i-eport,"  continues  the  writer,  "of  Se- 
cret Operative  A.  H.  Crane,  more  commonly 
known  at  the  Pinkerton  office  as  No.  i>,  like  many 
other  reports  of  a  similar  character,  was  sent  to 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hawkins,  superintendent,  and  Mr. 
Charles  M.  MacNeill,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  United  States  Reduction  and 
Refining  Company,  popularly  believed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  smelter  trust,  and  numbering  among 
its  valuable  possessions  the  great  Standard  mill, 
the  largest  ore-reduction  plant  in  Colorado  City. 

No.  5  in  Labor  Union. 

"Toward  the  end  of  1902  No.  5  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  union  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
organization's  books  and  papers.  The  agency 
and  Mr.  MacNeill  were  jubilant,  for  now  the 
operative  could  not  only  provide  them  with  a 
complete  membership  list,  but  would  also  furnish 
them  with  copies  of  the  local  union's  correspond- 
ence with  Federation  headquarters.  No.  5  did 
all  he  was  told  to  do.  During  February,  1903, 
Mr.  MacNeill  decided  to  annihilate  the  union  by 
a  crushing  blow,  and  he  discharged  about  twenty- 
three  union  employees  at  one  time,  unceremo- 
niously telling  them  the  reason  for  their  dis- 
missal. 

"So  soon  as  the  national  officers  of  the  Fed-, 
eration  received  notice  of  the  doings  of  Mac- 
Neill, President  Charles  Moyer  hastened  to  Colo- 
rado City,  consulted  with  the  disheartened  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  union,  and  infused  new 
life  and  courage  by  assuring  them  of  the  support 
of  the  Miners'  Federation." 

They  caught  No.  5  telephoning  to  his  superior 
officer  later  and  his  career  of  usefulness  was 
ended.  Another  man  had  some  trouble  before  he 
got  into  the  confidence  of  the  labor  men,  says  the 
writer,  as  shown  by  this  report  of  No.  43 : 

Colorado  City,  Thursday,  April  9,  1903. 

This  moraing  I  walked  around  town  for  a 
while  and  met  a  few  of  the  mill  men,  but  nothing 
of  interest  occurred.    *    *    * 

After  supper  I  met  a  young  man,  tall,  dark- 
complexioned,  who  wears  a  stiff  hat,  and  who 
told  me  he  was  one  of  the  first  three  men  dis- 
charged from  the  Standard  mill.  I  have  not  yet 
learned  his  name,  but  they  call  him  John.  We 
went  to  the  pool  hall  and  there  met  Gilbert, 
Elder,  De  Long,  King,  and  Epperson.  Epperson 
and  De  Long  wanted  me  to  play  pool  and  they 
took  off  their  coats.  I  saw  it  was  their  scheme 
to  get  me  to  take  off  my  coat,  and  I  handed  it  to 
the  young  man  John,  who  went  to  the  other  end 
of  the  hall  with  the  garment  and  went  through 
the  pockets.  I  played  two  games  of  pool,  giving 
him  plenty  of  time,  knowing  he  would  find  noth- 
ing, and  then  the  crowd  broke  up.    *    •    • 

John  told  me  his  people  had  gone  away  and 
he  didn't  have  any  place  to  sleep,  so  I  invited 
him  to  come  to  my  room. 

In  my  room  I  showed  hitn  my  books  and  the 
lessons  I  am  taking  through  a  correspondence 
school,  and  told  him  I  had  to  get  a  lesson  every 


night,  and  I  made  a  pretence  of  studying  it,  and 
he  looked  through  my  trunk  while  I  was  writing. 

After  we  got  to  bed  he  got  confidential  and 
told  me  they  had  lots  of  trouble  with  detectives. 

"Shortly  after  the  walk  out  at  the  Globe  and 
Grant  smelters,"  the  narrative  goes  on,  "Gen- 
eral Manager  Guiterman  applied  to  the  agency 
for  a  competent  operative  to  fraternize  with  his 
striking  employees,  keep  him  informed,  and  try 
to  weaken  the  strike.  The  agency  said  it  was  a 
hard  matter  to  place  an  operative  in  a  locality 
where  a  strike  was  in  progress,  yet  they  would 
endeavor  to  comply  with  his  request.  The 
agency  chose  for  this  work  A.  W.  Gratias,  known 
as  No.  42. 

"No.  42  was  an  exceptionally  bright  operative, 
and  quickly  adapted  himself  to  the  situation. 
And  so  shrewdly  did  he  conduct  himself  that  in 
a  few  weeks  he  was  invited  to  join  the  union, 
and  a  short  time  after  was  an  influential  member. 

"The  agency  was  now  in  a  position  to  render 
Mr.  Guiterman  good  service,  and  Mr.  MeParland 
himself  drew  up  the  instructions  for  No.  42.  To 
begin  with,  the  operative  was  instructed  to 
create  trouble  between  the  leaders  of  the  union. 
This  he  accomplished,  and  soon  the  union  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  hostile  camps,  the  op- 
erative being  strictly  neutral,  which  so  strength- 
ened his  position  with  the  men  that  he  was  in  a 
short  time  elected  recording  secretary. 

"The  operative  was  next  instructed  to  agitate 
the  question  of  strike  benefits  among  the  men,  so 
that  they  would  demand  financial  aid  from  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  he  was  also 
told  to  intrigue  against  some  of  the  leaders,  so 
that  the  union  would  expel  them.  The  chiefs 
being  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  MeParland  hoped  that 
the  rank  and  file  would  call  the  strike  off. 

'  *  The  following  report  of  No.  42  will  show  how 
he  endeavored  to  carry  out  these  instructions: 
Dear  Sir: 

Operative  No.  42  reports: — 
Denver,  Col.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  29,  1903. 

I  reported  at  the  office  and  received  instruc- 
tions to  si)eak  to  the  members  of  the  Smelter- 
men's  Union  in  a  careful  way,  and  try  to  make 
them  believe  they  are  entitled  to  some  money  or 
some  benefits  from  the  W.  F.  of  M.,  to  cause 
them  to  become  dissatisfied,  also  to  do  what  I 
can  to  get  D.  B.  Smith  put  of  the  union. 

I  discontinued  at  9  p.  m. 

Yours  respectfully. 


"In  the  course  of  time  the  operative  became 
so  popular  with  the  men  that  toward  the  end  of 
the  fall,  1903,  he  was  app>ointed  chairman  of  the 
Relief  Committee. 

Drain  on  Federation's  Treasury. 

• 
"Mr.  MeParland  now  instructed  the  operative 
to  make  the  bills  for  relief  as  large  as  possible, 
so  as  to  drain  the  treasury  of  the  Federation. 
The  operative  followed  instructions  so  faithfully 
that  the  relief  bills  soon  amounted  to  a  little 
over  $1000  a  week.     He  not  only  supplied  the 
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men  with  necessities,  but  even  with  luxuries  and 
cash  to  spend. 

*'The  operative's  extreme  liberality  endeared 
him  to  the  men,  who  rewarded  him  by  electing 
him  president  of  the  union.  We  now  see  the 
unique  spectacle  of  a  Pinkerton  man,  under  the 
direct  orders  of  Manager  MeParland,  as  presi- 
dent of  a  Western  Federation  of  Miners'  local 
union,  and  directing  a  bitter  strike  against  the 
smelter  trust. 

*'0n  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  the  oper- 
ative did  not  relinquish  his  position  on  the  Re- 
lief Committee,  nor  would  the  men  have  permit- 
ted him  to  do  so,  as  they  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  operative  squandered  the  money 
of  the  Federation. 


' '  In  this  way  the  strike  dragged  on  for  monl^^ 
with  no  prospect  of  a  settlement.  ^^*^ 

"Along  in  May,  1904,  some  careless  remarks 
of  Mr.  Dennis  Sheedy,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Smelting  Company,  made  the  men  believe  there 
was  a  spy  among  them,  but  the  operative  man- 
aged to  lull  these  suspicions  to  sleep,  and  an  in- 
vestigation which  was  pending  was  dropped. 
«  «  «  «  • 

"As  the  annual  convention  of  the  Western 
Federation  was  about  to  take  place,  the  oper- 
ative was  instructed  to  become  a  delegate  if  pos- 
sible, and  he  was  so  Avell  liked  and  trusted  by 
the  men  that  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected 
to  represent  Millmen's  Union,  No.  93." 


The   Way  to  Get  There 


If  3^011  chance  to  lose  your  grip 

Some  dark  day,  young  feller, 
Don't  parade  a  droopin'  lip, 

Ner  begin  to  beller; 
Jest  spit  on  yer  hands,  my  son, 

An'  a  fresh  trail  f oiler; 
Run  tHe  race  you've  got  to  run— 

Don't  lie  down  an'  holler! 


II. 


Grab  a  fresh  hold;  don't  you  quit, 
'Cause  you've  made  one  blunder; 

No  use  squealin'  yer  bit — 
You're  the  dog  'twuz  under. 

Jest  put  up  a  sassy  fight, 
An'  I'll  bet  a  dollar 

That  you're  goin'  to  come  out  right- 
Don 't  lie  down  an'  holler! 


III. 

Yelpin'  never  done  no  good, 

When  yer  troubles  thicken 
Do  as  any  scrapper  would — 

Don't  you  play  the  chicken; 
Roll  yer  sleeves  up  good  an'  high, 

Toss  aside  yer  collar ; 
Simply  say  you'll  do  er  die — 

Don't  lie  down  an'  holler! 


IV. 

Buckle  in  f er  all  yer  worth ; 

Show  folks  you  ain  't  daffy ; 
Prove  they's  one  cuss  on  this  earth 

Who  ain't  filled  on  taffy, 
if  you're  sinner  or  a  saint. 

Blockhead  or  a  scholar, 
Listen  to  this  timely  plaint: 

Don't  lie  down  an'  holler! 


Set  yer  teeth  and  show  yer  sand, 

S'pose  you  chance  to  tumble; 
That's  the  time  to  play  yer  hand, 

'Tain't  no  use  to  grumble, 
If  yer  out  to  win  a  name. 

Or  to  win  the  dollar. 
Here's  the  way  to  bag  the  game — 

Don't  lie  down  and  holler! 

— Los  Angeles  Express. 
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NATIONS  AT  THE  EDGE 
OF  WAR 


A   LONG   JUMP. 

-Adapted    from    Spokane    Spokesman-Review. 


CRITICAL  SITUATIONS  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BETWEEN   MEXICO  AND  GUATEMALA.  BETWEEN   RIVAL 

DYNAS'l  lES  IN  CHINA.  AND  MOST  OF  THEM  DUE 

TO  AGITATORS  AND  THE  IGNORANT. 


AS  if  further  to  confirm  the  gravity  of  the 
labor  issue,  or  rather  of  the  general 
issue  of  the  relation  between  the  prosperous 
and  the  improvident,  in  all  countries,  recent 
weeks  have  been  productive  of  some  critical 
situations  in  national  and  international  af- 
fairs attributable  directly  to  the  element  in 
society  which  may  be  called  the  irrespon- 
sible. They  have  included  diverse  things, 
from  assaults  upon  Japanese  restaurants  in 
San  Francisco  and  outbreaks  of  popular  re- 
sentment in  Japan,  to  the  periodical  up- 
heavals of  Central  America,  and  the  ever- 
growing tendency  toward  insurrection  in 
China. 


NEW  JAP  SPECTER  RAISED 


Raid  on  Restaurant  in  San  Francisco  Brings  a 
Sharp  Demand  for  Satisfaction. 

The  Japanese  restaurant  affjiir  in  San 
Francisco  at  once  assumed  an  importance 
far  out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  magni- 
tude. •  Said  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Washington,  D.  C. — Just  as  all  the  clouds  upon 
the  firmament  of  American-Japanes»'  relations 
were  disappearing  as  a  result  of  the  visit  of 
General  Kuroki,  there  has  occurred  at  San 
Francisco  another  assault  upon  Japanese  sub- 
jects which  has  caused  irritation  in  Tokio. 

Under  instructions  from  his  government,  Vis- 
count Aoki,  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  has  made 
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an  investigation  of  an  attack  made  upon  a 
Japanese  restaurant  which  resulted  in  damage 
to  the  establishment,  frightening  of  customers, 
and  danger  to  the  Japanese  proprietor  and  Jap- 
anese employees.  Viscount  Aoki  got  a  full  re- 
port from  the  Japanese  Consul  General. 

The  latest  San  Francisco  trouble  started  Avhen 
two  men  went  into  a  Japanese  restaurant  on 
Eighth  Street.  They  were  driven  out,  and  then 
went  to  the  Horseshoe  restaurant,  on  Folsom 
Street,  also  conducted  by  Japanese.  A  ei'owd  fol- 
lowed them,  and  shortly  after  they  had  entered 
the  restaurant  some  one  threw  a  brick  through 
the  front  window.  Then  a  regular  hail  of  bricks 
and  stones  shot  through  the  windows.  After 
the  Japanese  in  the  restaurant  had  made  their 
escape  the  mob  proceeded  to  destroy  the  Folsora- 
Street  bath  house,  also  run  by  Japanese.  When 
the  police  arrived  the  crowd  scattered,  and  no 
arrests  were  made. 

As  soon  as  Ambassador  Aoki  had  the  facts 
of  the  ease  in  his  possession  he  made  formal  com- 
plaint to  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Root.  He  called  attention  to  the  treaty  guai-- 
antees  that  the  persons  and  property  of  Jap- 
anese should  be  protected  and  demanded  that  it 
be  fulfilled.  President  Roosevelt  gave  assur- 
ances to  the  Ambassador  that  the  matter  would 
be  at  once  investigated  and  that  in  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Govei'nment  could  do  so  it  would  provide 
protection  for  the  Japanese.  Secretary  Root 
o-ave  similar  assurances  to  the  Ambassador. 


AGITATORS  AT  WORK  IN  JAPAN 


Political    Leaders    Demand     That     Grovernment 
Assume  Vigorous  Attitude. 

How  the  San  Francisco  incident  was  taken 
up  in  Japan  by  the  restless  elements  of  the 
nation  was  described  as  follows  in  the  New 
York  Herald: 

Tokio. — The  Opposition  newspapers  promi- 
nently quote  Count  Okuma  as  urging  the  concen- 
tration of  Japanese  national  efforts  toward  the 
settlement  of  what  is  known  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco question;  that  Japanese  should  demand  a 
public  apology  from  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
and  also  that  the  Japanese  should  receive  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  given  to  Anglo-Saxons  in 
the  United  States. 

Herein  lies  the  sole  hope  of  definitely  settling 
the  question.  Otherwise,  if  necessary,  demon- 
strative measures  will  be  taken  which  it  will  be 
impossible  to  regard  as  precipitate  in  the  ex- 
isting circumstances. 

Seven  university  professors,  famous  for  agita- 
tion in  molding  public  opinion  before  the  war 
with  Russia  and  during  the  period  when  the 
peace  negotiations  were  in  progress,  are  again 
bestirring  themselves,  although,  this  time,  in  the 
direction  of  a  generally  more  stalwart  foreign 
policy,  including  Japan's  dealings  with  Korea 
and  China. 


It  is  said  that  the  opposition,  by  means  of 
public  meetings  and  otherwise,  soon  will  begin 
a  campaign  against  the  Saionji  ministry  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  showing  itself  too  conciliatory 
and  too  much  disposed  to  make  concessions  in  the 
matter  of  the  persecution  of  Japanese  in  San 
Francisco. 

Leading  persons  in  and  out  of  politics  seem 
to  have  a  feeling  of  apprehension  regarding 
Japan's  future  relations  with  the  United  States. 


THINK  UNITED  STATES  AFRAID 


President's  Stand  for  Peace  Regarded  as  Evi- 
dence of  Awe  They  Inspire. 
Something  of  the  motive  of  the  rabble  of 
Japan  in  attaching  undue  significance  to 
the  restaurant  affair  in  San  Francisco  was 
reflected  in  the  New  York  Herald  as  follows : 

Some  Americans  resident  in  this  part  of  the 
world  who  have  had  long  experience  with  the 
workings  of  Oriental  diplomacy  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  by  his  frank  and  open  espousal 
of  Japanese  rights  President  Roosevelt  has  con- 
tributed to  the  building  up  of  future  trouble. 
Though  they  may  not  be  of  any  pai'ticular  value 
the  views  of  these  men  are  interesting. 

The  President's  action,  they  contend,  instead 
of  being  construed  merely  as  an  act  of  justice 
and  of  friendship  for  Japan  is  being  shrewdly 
distorted  into  an  illustration  of  the  supposedly 
great  power  of  Japanese  diplomacy.  To  the 
Japanese  powers  that  be,  and  not  to  President 
Roosevelt,  is  all  credit  given.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  is,  inferentially,  put  in  the 
attitude  of  having  been  forced — out  of  respect 
for  or  fear  of  the  power  of  Japan — to  recede 
from  an  attitude  of  unfriendliness  toward  tlie 
Japanese  in  America. 

I  can  find  no  evidence  of  such  construction 
being  placed  upon  the  President's  position  bj' 
officials  of  the  Government,  and  of  course  no 
such  opinion  is  held  by  intelligent  Japanese,  but 
the  thought  has  been  put  into  the  minds  of  the 
masses  by  somebody.     At  any  rate,  it  is  there. 

At  the  outset  of  the  agitation  in  San  Francisco 
the  suspicion  gained  ground  in  this  part  of  the 
world  that  somewhere  back  of  it  all  would  be 
found  the  influence  of  Russian  money.  This 
opinion  was  held  not  only  by  intelligent  Japanese, 
but  by  a  good  many  Americans. 


IMMIGRATION  TREATY  IGNORED 


Thousands  of  Japanese  Coolies  Sneak  in  Over 
American  Borders. 
Another  phase  of  Japanese- American  rela- 
tions containing  the  element  of  peril,  es- 
pecially when  viewed  with  the  magnifying 
glass  of  the  irresponsible,  was  described  as 
follows  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  John 
Callan  O'Laughlin: 
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Washington,  D.  C. — At  the  time  when  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  was  protesting  against  the 
treatment  of  his  fellow  countrymen  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  while  the  Japanese  themselves  at  the 
Golden  Gate  were  passing  resolutions  demand- 
ing protection  from  the  authorities,  other  Jap- 
anese in  defiance  of  law  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  were  sneaking  over  the  border  by 
scores,  and  by  hundreds,  and  probably  by 
thousands. 

It  is  a  curious  contradiction  that  after  Con- 
gress had  passed  an  exclusion  law  intended  to 
keep  the  Japanese  out  of  the  country,  and  after 
those  already  here  had  been  made  the  victim  of 
■  race  prejudice  in  San  Francisco,  the  little  brown 
men  should  resort  to  such  extraordinary  means 
to  get  into  a  country  where  they  are  not  wanted 
and  where  at  best  their  lot  is  anything  but  a 
happy  one. 

The  frontier  is  like  a  sieve,  and  the  Jananese 
are  streaming  in  at  every  hole,  now  under  one 
pretext,  and  now  under  another.  They  are  com- 
ing secretly  from  Mexico  and  from  Canada,  and 
openly  with  forged  papers  through  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  Japanese  government  is  not  to  blame,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  while  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador here  is  calling  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Boosevelt  and  Secretary  Root  to  the  treat- 
ment of  his  countrymen  in  San  Francisco,  others 
equally  his  countrymen  are  sneaking  into  the 
country  in  defiance  of  its  laws,  and  in  spite  of 
the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  people  upon  whom 
they  seem  determined  to  precipitate  themselves. 


COMMERCIAL  CONTROL  OF  PACIFIC 


Phenomenal  Organization  of  Japanese   for  Ex- 
tension of  Their  Trade. 

Much  of  the  irritation  which  the  Japanese 
manage  to  give  to  certain  elements  of  the 
populace  in  America  is,  of  course,  only  the 
reaching  out  of  the  Japanese  for  the  same 
sort  of  commercial  supremacy  which,  until 
recently,  was  the  summum  bonum  of  Ameri- 
can aims.  Said  the  New  York  Herald  con- 
cerning Japanese  plans  in  this  direction : 

Tokio,  Japan. — Japan's  post-bellum  industrial 
expansion  program  contemplates  commercial  con- 
trol of  the  Pacific  and  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  the  Orient.  Within  these  bounds  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  Japanese  ambition. 

The  campaign  is  well  under  way;  the  effect  of 
it  has  already  been  felt  by  the  commerce  of  other 
nations;  the  complaint  of  those  who  have  been 
hardest  hit  is  loud.  A  feeling  of  pessimism 
permeates  the  foreign  settlements  through- 
out Japan  and  China,  and  on  all  sides  I  hear  the 
prediction  that  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before 
all  of  the  houses  which  h^ve  played  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  commercial  development  of 
this  side  of  the  world  will  be  driven  from 
business. 


The  great  forward  strides  taken  by  Japanese 
commerce  with  China  and  other  countries  of  Asia 
are  not  due  to  any  superiority  of  individual  en- 
terprise. It  is  not  the  Japanese  manufacturers 
and  the  Japanese  merchants  against  whom  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  other  nations 
now  have  to  contend — it  is  the  Japanese 
government. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  under 
any  other  government  or  under  any  other  land^ 
has  there  been  presented  such  a  spectacle  of 
paternalistic  aid  to  and  control  of  trade  as  is 
shown  by  the  Japanese  government  to-day.  The 
government's  money  is  back  of  the  export  trade 
in  every  line;  where  there  are  not  open  subsidies 
there  is  government  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  and 
this  is  aid  of  a  dollars  and  cents,  or  rather  of  a 
yen  and  sen,  kind. 


FRANCE  TENDERS  HER  SERVICE 


Offers  to  Promote  Reconcilation  Between  United 
States  and  Japan, 

That  the  restaurant  and  other  petty  in- 
cidents had  in  them  the  making  of  serious 
trouble  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

Paris. — One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
Franco-Japanese  understanding,  which  is  on 
the  point  of  being  signed,  has  been  the  tender 
by  France  of  her  good  offices  to  the  United  States, 
in  case  she  can  be  of  service  in  promoting  a 
complete  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  covering  their  respective  in- 
terests in  the  Far  East. 

France  believes  that  the  United  States  should 
become  a  party  to  the  series  of  ententes,  re- 
cently arrived  at  by  the  Powers,  guaranteeing  the 
status  quo  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  best  means  of 
avoiding  possible  future  complications  and  mis- 
understandings, and  has  formally  communicated 
to  the  United  States  Government  her  readiness, 
now  or  in  the  future,  to  further  negotiations  in 
that  direction. 

The  Washington  Government,  while  not  avail- 
ing itself  of  France's  services,  expressed  in  its 
reply  its  deep  sensibility  and  appreciation  of  the 
friendly  offer. 


POLITICS,  OKUMA'S  MOTIVE 


Opposition  Party  in  Japan  Seeks  to  Overthrow 
the  Saionji  Ministry. 

The  Japanese  agitation  had  not  *gone  far 
when  the  press  made  it  apparent  that  its 
real  motive  might  be  sifted  down  to  the 
following  point,  as  set  forth  in  the  New 
York  Herald: 
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Tokio.  Japan. — Count  Okuma's  ''jingo"  ut- 
terances and  hostility  toward  the  United  States 
are  regarded  by  Japan's  leading  statesmen  as 
principally  for  home  consumption,  and  part  of 
the  progi-essive  party's  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
present  Ministry  in  the  interest  of  Admiral  Yam- 
amoto.  the  Navy  Minister  in  the  last  Cabinet, 
who  is  now  traveling  in  Europe. 

/ 


over  the  school  question. 

He  declares  the  Japanese  and  American 
ernments  are  at  one  in  their  views  and  there 
no  likelihood  of  international  complications  pend 
ing  fuller  consular  advices  not  yet  brought  before 
the  Cabinet. 

Count    Okuma    is    out    of   politics    and    is    re- 
garded as  a  Japanese  Tolstoy. 


^^'^f^is. 


THAT  FENCE  IS  BECOMING   UNNECESSARY. 
Doubtless  Japan  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  keep  her  children  at  home. 


-Chicago   News. 


Recall  of  Viscount  Aoki,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  is  also  one  of  the  progressists' 
plans.  They  desire  a  "more  aggressive"  repre- 
sentative at  Washington,  and  Baron  Kaneko  is 
mentioned  as  his  successor. 

Foreign  Minister  Hayashi,  In  explaining  the 
attitude  of  the  government  toward  the  United 
States,  emphasizes  the  difference  between  the  last 
outbreak  in  San  Francisco,  in  which  Japanese 
restaurants    were    raided,    and    the    controversy 


UNCLE  SAM  GROWS  WEARY 


Too  Many  Laments  From  Japan  Stir  Washing- 
ton's Ire. 

Finally,  the  nagging  and  fretting  of  the 
Japanese  touched  the  forbearance  and  pa- 
tience of  Washington,  with  the  following  re- 
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suit,  as  set  forth  by  "Raymond"    in    the 
Tribune : 

Washington,  D.  C. — There  is  beginning  to  be 
manifested  here  a  distinct  feeling  of  irritation 
against  an  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of 
certain  people  in  Japan  to  magnify  molehills 
into  mountains  and  to  persist  in  an  endeavor  to 
precipitate  trouble  between  this  country  and 
Japan. 

For  months  the  State  department  has  been 
extremely  tender  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Japanese. 

The  Japanese  consul  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
ambassador  in  Washington  are  perfectly  well 
aware  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  metropolis.  They  know  that  the  Mayor 
and  other  officials  of  that  city  have  been  indicted 
for  gross  dishonesty.  They  are  aware  that  there 
are  labor  troubles  there  which  are  exti'emely 
difficult  of  settlement.  Every  one  knows,  and  no 
one  better  than  the  Japanese  representatives  in 
in  this  country,  that  conditions  exist  in  San 
Francisco  which  are  wholly  unusual,  and  are 
beyond  control  of  the  State  authorities,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  nation. 

Tn  spite  of  this,  reports  continue  to  come  from 
Japan  like  the  cabled  interview  with  Count 
Okuma,  in  which  reference  is  made  in  serious 
fashion  to  the  anti-Japanese  outrages  in  San 
Francisco.  The  government  here  is  becoming  an- 
noyed at  these  repeated  complaints  about  petty 
crimes  and  insults  against  the  Japanese.  They 
have  the  same  rights  in  San  Francisco  that 
Americans  have. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  Japanese 
at  home  and  abroad  have  misconstrued  the  atti- 
tude of  the  federal  government.  Courtesy  and 
consideration  for  a  friendly  nation  induced  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  St'\te  to  go  infinitely 
farther  than  they  would  hav?  gone  had  a  Eu- 
ropean country  been  involved.  Appai;ently  the 
Japanese  have  interpreted  this  as  weakness  or 
even  as  fear  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  Japanese  papers  have  been  filled  with  com- 
plaints of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  them  are  bitterly  criticising  the  ex- 
clusion act  passed  by  the  last  Congress  although 
that  law  was  passed  after  the  personal  assent 
of  the  Tokio  government  and  the  Japanese  am- 
bassador in  Washington  had  been  obtained. 

The  pettiness  of  recent  complaints  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese,  coupled  with  the  fact  immi- 
grants from  that  country  are  pouring  over  our 
borders  in  defiance  of  our  laws,  is  making  many 
of  our  government  officials  extremely  tired.  The 
continuance  of  these  petty  complaints  and  mag- 
nifying of  street  rows  into  international  inci- 
dents may  be  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition  to  make  political  capital  against  the 
government.  If  that  proves  true,  the  government 
in  Washington  will  ignore  these  complaints  in 
future. 

If  complaints  and  protests  and  denunciations 
of  corner  fights  and  barroom  rows  seem  to  be 
continued  with  the  consent  of  the  Japanese  gov- 


ernment, somebody  here  in  Washington  may  take 
occasion  to  hint  to  the  Japanese  ambassador  or 
to  the  Tokio  government  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  considerate  and  courteous  to  all  nations, 
but  that  there  is  a  limit  to  their  patience,  which 
seems  to  be  nearly  reached  at  the  present  time. 

CHINA  FACES  A  REVOLT 


Triad  Society,  Back  of  the  Rebellion,  Numbers 
Three  Millions. 

Accompanying  the  restless  demonstrations 
in  Japan  were  evidences  that  China,  too, 
had  arrived  at  the  stage  of  modern  progress 
wherein  the  populace  begins  to  feel  that  it 
must  give  some  active  demonstration  of  its 
existence.  Witness  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Times: 

London. — There  is  little  doubt  that  a  general 
anti-dynastic  revolt  is  imminent  in  Southern 
China,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  broken  out. 
Dispatches  received  this  week  in  London  and 
Berlin  from  Swatow,  Canton,  Hongkong,  and  Pe- 
king reveal  a  most  alarming  state  of  affairs. 

The  Triad  Society,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
revolt,  is  said  to  have  3,000,000  members.  Unlike 
the  Boxers,  their  propaganda  is  not  against  for- 
eigners, but  to  bring  about  the  annihilation  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty  and  restore  the  Mings.  That 
the  society  has  organization  and  a  well-laid  plan 
of  campaign  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  at- 
tack has  been  made  in  several  places  simulta- 
neously— at  Wong-Kong,  in  the  Yui-Ping  dis- 
trict, where  30,000  members  of  the  society  gained 
possession  of  the  city  and  killed  all  Government 
officials;  in  Lien-Chow  and  Pak-Hoi,  where  the 
rioters  destroyed  all  public  buildings  and  forced 
the  officials  to  flee,  and  in  Chao-Chow,  where 
much  property  has  been  destroyed  and  many  per- 
sons killed. 

The  leader  of  the  anti-dynastic  revolt  is  Li- 
Sun,  a  former  Taotai  of  Nan-King,  and  nephew 
of  a  prominent  Minister  in  Peking.  The  full 
resources  of  the  malcontents  have  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  but  so  far  whenever  a  conflict  has 
been  waged  between  the  rebels  and  the  imperial 
troops,  the  victory  has  invariably  been  with  the 
latter. 

Admiral  Li,  who  has  just  arrived  in  the 
U-Ping  district  with  3000  men,  has  not  yet  had 
an  encounter  with  the  rebels.  Two  thousand 
troops  arrived  yesterday  at   Chao-Chow. 


GUATEMALA  IN  CIVIL  WAR 


Anarchy  Exists  and  Whole  State  is  in  Turmoil 
of  Apprehension.         « 

In  the  ever-revolutionizing  regions  of  Cen- 
tral America  there  promises  soon  to  come 
some  sort  of  drastic  action  that  will  put  an 
end  forever  to  the  turmoil  and  the  change. 
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The  immediate  agency  will  probably  be 
Mexico,  with  whom  Guatemala  has  just  had 
a  serious  and  threatening  conflict.  Mean- 
while, however,  here  is  one  of  th.e  reasons 


According  to  the  statements  of  Americans 
who  have  arrived  here,  the  Cabrera  government 
is  committing  unspeakable  outrages  and  atroci- 
ties. Political  opponents  are  being  thrown  into 
prison,  and  some  of  them  murdered.    Even  wom- 


OUR  OPEN  DOOR. 


In  spite  of  the  treatment  of  which  the  Japs  complain  so  loudly  in  the  United  States  they  still 
insist  on  coming  in,  and  there  is  no  rush  to  get  out. 

^Minneapolis  Journal. 


for    the    country's    unrest.      The    article    is 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Puerto  Cortez,  Honduras. — Refugees  from 
<juatemala  report  that  a  state  of  anarchy  exists 
in  that  country.  The  whole  republic  is  in  tur- 
anoil,  and  a  civil  war  is  impending. 


en  and  children  are  not  being  spared.  A  re- 
port reached  here  that  a  whole  family  of  ten  was 
massacred  by  Guatemalan  soldiers  near  Guate- 
mala City  by  order  of  the  government. 

Jose  Olevera,  a  wealthy  planter,  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  government  on  account  of  his  polit- 
ical activity.     When  the  soldiers  went  to  arrest 


f     ^       or  THf  ^ 

»     I  iKf  i\/c  DQi-rv    I 
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him  he  showed  fight,  and  the  soldiers  promptly 
shot  him  to  death.  Every  member  of  his  family 
was  then  slain. 

Abitz  Creecare,  one  of  Cabrera's  political  op- 
ponents, who  had  an  estate  near  Livingston,  was 
tied  to  a  stake  in  the  middle  of  an  ant-hill,  his 
clothing  stripped  from  his  body,  and  the  soldiers 
danced  around  his  writhing  form  as  the  poison- 
ous insects  stung  him  to  death. 

Two  Americans  in  Jail. 

The  refugees  report-  that  two  Americans,  C. 
L.  Lullen  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Marshal  'F. 
Stamms  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  in  jail  in  Guat- 
emala City,  charged  with  alleged  complicity  in 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  President  Cabrera. 
Lullen  and  Stamms  have  been  in  Guatemala  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  been  engaged  in  the 
mahogany  timber  business. 

The  gunboat  Paducah  is  at  Port  Barrios  watch- 
ing developments,  but  little  can  be  done  by  the 
American  naval  forces.  The  outrages  are  being 
committed  in  the  interior,  far  from  the  reach  of 
a  warship. 

Several  Mexicans  have  been  arrested  on 
charges  of  conspiring  against  the  Cabrera  govern- 
ment. When  the  news  of  their  arrest  readies 
the  City  of  Mexico  it  is  expected  that  energetic 
measures  will  be  adopted  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  their  release. 

The  relations  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
are  already  strained,  and  it  is  believed  by  Amer- 
icans who  have  arrived  here  from  the  border  sec- 
tion of  the  two  countries  that  war  is  impending. 
Mexico  has  massed  a  large  army  on  her  frontier. 


AMERICAN  SWINDLER  IN  CHINA 


Jewel  Thief  Who  Played  for  a   Stake  During 
Boxer   Uprising. 

A  picturesque  instance  of  the  large  pos- 
sibilities of  the  irresponsible  trouble-maker 
in  any  country  is  given  in  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Washington,  D.  C— The  flight  of  J.  Edward 
Boeck  of  New  York,  to  the  dismay  of  jewelers 
of  that  city,  who  claim  he  swindled  them  out  of 
jewels  worth  $250,000,  has  developed  a  most 
interesting  story  bearing  upon  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  boxer  outbreak  in  1900. 

At  that  time  Boeck  and  his  younger  brother  were 
in  Shanghai,  following  with  the  deepest  interest 
the  invasion  of  China  by  the  allied  powers.  The 
western  forces  had  landed  at  Taku,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pei-ho,  ascended  that  stream  to  Tientsin, 
which  was  captured  after  a  bloody  battle,  and 
then  commenced  operations  which  ended  finally 
in  the  occupation  of  Peking. 

After  the  capture  of  Tientsin  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment appreciated  the  futility  of  further  re- 
sistance and  telegraphed  to  Viceroy  Li  Hung 
Chang,  then  stationed  at  Canton,  in  Southern 
China,   to   come   north   and   enter   into   negotia- 


tions with  representatives  of  the  powers  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  peace.  Earl  Li  began 
his  northward  journey,  stopping  at  Shanghai  to 
enter  into  preliminary  arrangements  with  the 
powers  in  connection  with  his  reception  as  offi- 
cial peace  plenipotentiary'  of  his  government, 
and  also  to  await  the  final  cessation  of  active 
hostilities. 

Tried  to  Embroil  America. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy,  at  that  mo- 
ment the  most  influential  man  in  the  empire, 
at  Shanghai,  the  Boecks,  according  to  informa- 
tion here,  began  the  operation  of  a  scheme  which 
would  have  embroiled  the  United  States  serious- 
ly with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  incidentally  re- 
sulted to  the  personal  advantage  of  the  schemers. 
At  the  time  the  United  States  was  participating 
in  the  allied  operations,  though  it  claimed  to  be 
doing  so  independently  and  without  thought  of 
being  bound  by  any  arrangement  of  joint  charac- 
ter, which  the  government  here  contended  would 
be  contrary  to  its  historic  policy  of  "no  entang- 
ling alliances." 

One  of  Boeck 's  close  friends  was  Taotai  Lu, 
a  wealthy  man,  who  had  made  his  fortune  in 
a  Canton  lottery.  He  had  a  magnificent  man- 
sion at  Shanghai  which  he  offered  to  Viceroy 
Li  as  a  residence  during  his  stay  in  that  city. 
A  government  building  had  been  set.  aside  for 
the  use  of  the  viceroy,  but  it  was  uncomfortable, 
and  Earl  Li  acepted  Lu's  invitation. 

The  Boeck  brothers  were  introduced  to  the 
viceroy  by  the  taotai,  and  represented,  it  i§ 
stated,  that  they  had  many  friends  in  Washing- 
tonj  among  them  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Sen- 
ators, and  members  of  Congress,  and  they  were 
quite  certain  of  their  ability  to  induce  President 
McKinley  to  take  action  which  would  result  in 
a  division  of  the  powers,  with  consequent  bene- 
fit to  China.  This  proposition  appealed  strongly 
to  the  viceroy.  He  saw  that  if  the  powers  could 
be  made  to  squabble  among  themselves,  not  only 
would  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  be  in- 
sured but  demands  for  reparation  for  outrages 
perpetrated  during  the  boxer  revolt  would  be 
presented  separately,  and  the  one  power  could 
be  played  off  against  another,  so  that  none  of 
them  would  receive  satisfaction. 

Set  Wheels  in  Motion. 

The  Boecks  further  represented  to  the  vice- 
roy that  they  had  already  set  the  wheels  in  mo- 
tion which  had  brought  results.  They  displayed 
a  dispatch  they  had  received  announcing  the  de- 
parture for  the  far  east  of  the  battleships  Iowa 
and  Kearsarge  and  a  squadron  of  cruisers.  These 
ships  were  en  route  to  Chinese  waters  for  the 
purpose  of  backing  up  the  American  policy,  which 
contemplated  the  preservation  of  China's  integ- 
rity. They  believed  they  would  be  a^jle  to  have 
additional  men  of  war  ordered  to  the  extreme 
Orient. 

With  the  United  States  apparently  prepared 
to  fight  for  the  maintainanoe  of  principles  it  had 
enunciated,  other  powers  would  be  disinclined 
to  do  anything  in   the  way  of  occupying  terri- 
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tory  permanently.  This,  it  was  believed,  would 
"be  the  least  advantage  of  a  naval  demonstration 
by  the  American  Government.  There  was  no 
suggestion  of  money  made  during  the  interview^ 
and  deeming  it  an  unselfish  proposal,  originating 
from  a  friendly  desire  to  aid  his  desperately 
driven  government,  Earl  Li  made  out  a  commis- 
sion in  the  name  of  Boeck,  authorizing  him  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  sentiment  friendly  to  China. 

Effort  to  Realize  Fails. 

»  It  was  not  long  before  the  Boeeks  deemed  it 
advisable  to  realize  on  their  project.  The  next 
•chapter  of  the  story  in  circulation  here  describes 
the  Boeeks  as  calling  upon  the  viceroy  and  tell- 
ing him  that  in  the  interest  of  China  they  had 
spent  already  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  that 
a  trip  to  America  and  their  expenses  in  reaching 
kigh  officials  would  exhaust  their  resources,  and 
that  if  the  mission  was  to  be  successful  they 
would  need  the  small  sum  of  $30,000.  The  vice- 
roy listened  to  this  second '  communication  with 
narrowing  eyes,  and  then  bluntly  dismissed  his 
callers  with  the  answer  that  he  would  not  ad- 
vance them  a  copper  in  cash. 

This  ended  the  negotiations,  for  the  Boeeks 
made  no  effort  to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  any  action  in  behalf  of 
China.  Of  course,  no  attention  would  have  been 
paid  to  their  representations  if  they  had  come, 
for  the  policy  of  the  United  States  had  been 
definitely  fixed  in  a  note  which  John  Hay,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  had  transmitted  to  the  pow- 
.ers  under  date  of  July  3,  1900. 

Guaranteed  Empire's  Entity. 

That  policy  committed  the  United  States  to 
seek  a  solution  which  would  bring  about  perma- 
nent safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve  Chinese 
territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect  all 
rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty 
and  international  law^  and  safeguard  for  the 
world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

In  spite  of  Viceroy  Li's  efforts,  no  division 
occurred  among  the  powers  and  the  demands 
which  were  presented  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment as  conditions  of  peace  were  presented 
jointly.  But  the  plan  of  the  Boeeks  is  interest- 
ing, as  showing  the  connection  they  had  in  China 
and  the  cleverness  with  which  they  were  prepared 
to  turn  everything  which  developed  to  their 
own  advantage. 


THE  GOSSIPY  JAP  GENERAL 


Some  Day,  a  Few  Thousand  Years  Hence,  Kuroki 
May  Be  Termed  Loquacious. 

The  Jap  interpreter  was  saying  for  the  ninth 
time:     ''General  Kuroki  says  he  doesn't  know." 

Kuroki  was  being  "interviewed;"  that  is,  he 
was  standing  quietly  with  a  quaint  smile,  giving 
up  nothing. 

"How  do  the  big  siege  guns  you  saw  to-day 
<"ompare  to  those  used  by  the  Japanese  at  the 


siege  of  Port  Arthur  ? "  he  was  asked. 

"The  general  is  completely  desolate  that  he 
is  unable  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer,"  re- 
plied the  interpreter.  "You  see  he  went  north 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  and  did 
not  see  the  Port  Arthur  attack." 

"They  weren't  cannon  at  all,  were  they?  Only 
mortars'?"  was  suggested. 

A  double  streak  of  Japanese,  and  then :  "Gen- 
eral Kuroki  agrees  with  me  that  they  may  have 
been  mortars.    He  is  not  positive." 

The  impression  remained  with  the  hearers 
that  the  guns  might  have  been  mounted  horse- 
pistols  or  only  phantoms. 

"Is  the  American  field  telephone  as  you've 
seen  it,  of  the  plan  as  that  used  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  movement  against  Mukden  where  the  tele- 
phone was  so  efficient ?"  "The  general  can  only 
say  that  his  embarrassing  ignorance  of  the  size 
of  the  American  wire  prevents  a  reply  as  accurate 
as  he  should  like  to  give,  if  he  should  hazard  a 
comparison,"  replied  the  interpreter,  gravely. 

"Gosh!"  said  a  cavalry  officer,  as  the  ponder- 
osity of  the  diplomatic  evasion  clicked  in 
Kuroki 's  Japanese,  boomed  in  the  interpreter's 
German  and  unraveled  itself  as  the  reporter  put 
it  into  English. 

Kuroki  noticed  the  blank  look  on  the  faces 
of  the  American  officers  and  smiled  until  his 
dimples  deepened.  Dimples  in  cheeks  that  didn't 
Avhiten  when  75,000  of  his  men  advanced  on  Muk- 
den and  12,000  didn't  come  back! 

An  officer  tried  his  luck.  "Were  you  in  the 
habit  of  leading  your  troops  or  did  you  remain  in 
the  rear  and  direct  operations'?"  he  asked. 

"The  general  says  he  almost  invariably  direct- 
ed operations — sometimes  in  the  rear  and  some- 
times in  the  front." 

The  merry  eyes  of  the  Japanese  leader 
were  centers  of  little  wrinkles  of  amuse- 
ment and  he  murmured  a  few  words  in  Japanese. 
"What  did  he  say?"  asked  an  officer.  "0,  just 
a  little  Japanese  joke,  a  pun,  I  couldn't  trans- 
late it,"  replied  the  interpreter.  Then  they 
laughed  again. 

■>  At  that  moment  a  Japanese  boy,  newly  landed, 
entered  the  room  wearing  his  hat.  Three  explo- 
sive words  in  Japanese  from  Kuroki  and  the  hat 
was  snatched  off  with  a  frightened  bow. 

"Boy  dunno  'Merican  polite  manner,"  volun- 
teered a  Jap  officer  standing  near.  But  Kuroki 
did  and  the  change  from  dimples  to  fierce  com- 
mand showed  the  other  side  for  an  instant.  Then 
the  questioner  said  "Sayonara,"  which  in  good 
Japanese  means  goodby.  Kuroki  made  the  first 
direct  and  unequivocal  remark  of  the  conversa- 
tion. He  put  out  a  little,  soft  hand  about  as  big 
as  a  15-year-old  girl's. 

What  he  said  was,  "Sayonara." — Kansas  City 
Times. 


AT  THE  TOMB  OF  WASHINGTON 


Kuroki   and    His    Companion    Exhibit    Touching 
Reverence  for  the  Dead. 

Washington,     D.     C. — The     Japanese     officers 
visiting  here  gave  a  good  and  touching  illustra- 
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tion  of  their  national  characteristic  of  reverence. 

The  Mayflower,  by  official  invitation,  took  the 
Japanese  officers  to  Mount  Vernon.  In  passing 
Mount  Vernon  the  band  played  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  the  Japanese  stood  with 
bared  heads  and  in  silence.  On  reaching  the 
tomb  of  Washington,  General  Kuroki  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Ijuin,  accompanied  by  their  aids  (who 
were  carrying  two  beautiful  wreaths  of  flowers), 
were  not  content  with  gazing  through  the  iron 
grills  of  the  tomb.  The  mausoleum  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Dodge's  orders,  and  the  two  great  officers, 
unaccompanied,  each  taking  a  wreath,  entered  the 
resting  place  of  our  great  dead. 

What  followed  was  described  by  our  officers 
as  being  of  the  most  impressive  character  of 
anything  they  had  ever  seen.  They  said: 
"Kuroki  and  the  admiral  advanced  pace  by  pace 
together.  They  held  the  wreaths  as  if  about  to 
offer  them  upon  an  altar,  bowed  reverently,  and 
with  one  movement  laid  their  tribute  on  the 
sareophagus.  Folding  their  hands  they  bent 
their  heads  in  apparent  prayer  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.    Without  turning  they  stepped  back,  and 


with  hand  on  heart  bowed  profoundly — then  an- 
other step  and  another  similar  bow,  and  so 
reached  the  gate  and  passed  out." 

One  officer  said  he  was  cold  with  awe. 

These  great  Japanese  were  entirely  uncon- 
scious that  these  movements  were  anything  out 
of  the  usual  custom  here  any  more  than  in  their 
own  land.  They  paid  their  homage  to  a  great 
spirit,  whose  simplicity  and  naturalness  was  akin 
to  their  own  country's  absence  of  self-con.seious- 
ness,  and  believing,  as  we  are  told  they  do,  that 
Washington  knew  of  their  veneration. 

Outside  the  tomb  there  was  stillness  and  re- 
spect, and  doubtless  a  feeling  of  regret  that  our 
natures  do  not  let  us  show  such  tender  respect 
to  memories  we  cherish  profoundly. 

A  woman  said  she  was  told  by  another  woman 
that  Kuroki  "was  the  biggest  man  she  had 
ever  seen."  I  said:  "Why,  he  is  certainly  not 
more  than  five  feet  four  inches  tall,  but  he  has  a 
face  of  fate  incarnate,  and  I'd  not  be  afraid  to 
go  to  the  gates  of  hell  if  he  commanded  the 
expedition." — Washington  Post. 


Who? 

Who  is  it  that,  when  things  get  quiet, 
When  there  is  neither  war  nor  riot 
And  scandal  dies  out  for  a  day. 
Stirs  up  the  people  in  some  way? 
The  President, 

Who  dallies  with  majestic  things? 
Who    squelches   haughty   railroad   kings? 
Who  sends  his  orders  overseas 
And  regulates  our  sewing  bees? 
The  President. 

Who  kindles  the  celestial  fires? 
Who  sorts  the  truthful  from  the  liars? 
Who  sends  the  winds  and  brings  the  rain  ? 
Who  makes  the  stork's  first  duty  plain? 
The  President. 


Who  keeps  the  world  from  going  wrong? 
Who  never  lets  us  sit  for  long 
By  doubt  assailed  or  wonder  vexed 
While  asking  what  he  may  do  next? 
The  President. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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THE  ANIMALS  MEET  ANANIAS 


HE  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  SOMETHING    OF    WILD    ANIMALS. 
A  glance  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Collection  should  be  enough  to  satisfy  his  critics. 

— Chicao'o  News. 


A  TALE  IN  CARTOONS 
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THE  PRESIDENT  NAILS  AN  ANANIAS  STORY. 


— Chicago  litibuue. 
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A  NEW  NATIONAL  ISSUE. 


— St.  Louis  Republic. 
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AN  ANIMAL  STORY— By  T.   R. 


— St.   Louis  Republic. 
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Stand  Pat! 

Note. — Uncle   Joe    Cannon    says   he    will   continue  to  stand  pat  on  the  tariff. 

The  months  of  '07  were  flying  fast 
As  round  about  the  country  passed 
A  man  who  carried  down  the  line 
A  banner  with  the  old  design: 

Stand  Pat ! 

His  brow  was  glad;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  joker's  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  Dingley  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  well-known  tongue: 

Stand  Pat! 

In  workers'  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  well-protected  fires  gleam  bright; 
Above,  the  lean  reformers  shone, 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan: 

Stand  Pat ! 

"Give  us  revision,"  one  man  said; 
''The  other  chaps  will  get  ahead, 
•       The  G.  0.  P.  is  big  and  wide!" 
And  loud  that  tariff  voice  replied: 

Stand  Pat ! 

"Oh,  stay,"  the  trimmer  said,  "and  rest      ' 
Thy  stubborn  head  upon  this  breast!" 
A  flash  came  to  his  bright  blue  eye 
And  straight  he  handed  out  the  cry: 

Stand  Pat : 

"Beware  the  anti-tariff  branch, 
Beware  a  landslide  avalanche!" 
This  was  a  voter's  call  to  him; 
A  voice  replied  with  old-time  vim: 

Stand  Pat: 

And  later  when  a  delegate 
For  Uncle  Joe  tried  to  debate 
The  question  with  him,  he  replied 
With  high  protection  party  pride : 

Stand  Pat! 

A  traveler,  by  the  faithful  few. 
Snowed  under,  was  pulled  forth  to  view, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
A  banner  with  the  old  device: 

Stand  Pat ! 

There  in  a  national  frappe, 
Busted  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  on  the  new  time,  with  a  jar,^ 
A  voice  fell  from  a  fallen  star: 

Stand  Pat! 


— W.  J.  Lampton,  in  New  Yorlc  World. 
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LOCATED  IN  THE   SAME   OLD   PLACE. 
The  Politician — Sure!     Tariff  revision  is  a  fine  thing.     Gro  to  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  my 
boy,  and  you  will  get  it. 

— Minneapolis  Journal. 

TARIFF  REVISION  PRESSES  FORWARD  FOR  PARTY  RECOGNITION, 
SECRETARY  TAFT  AND  THE  NATIONAL  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION   APPEARING    TO    LEAD    THE    MOVE- 
MENT, BUT  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  INSISTS 
ON  SETTLING  OTHER  ISSUES  FIRST. 


WHILE  the  Western  struggles  over 
wages  are  in  progress  and  the  graft 
prosecutions  are  rife  in  many  cities  both  east 
and  west,  the  strictly  economic  problem  of 
the  tariff  is  once  more  urged  strongly  to 
the  front  for  solution.  But  President  Roose- 
velt, who  has  long  been  known  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  reform  of  the  schedules,  resists 
the  movement  strongly,  and  insists  that  the 
regulation  of  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions is  more  urgent  and  imperative.  The 
National  Manufacturers,  who  were  the  prin- 
<;ipal  sponsors  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  revision, 
^nd  so  has  Secretary  of  War  Taft,  but  the 


President  evidently  thinks  that  attention  to 
this  intricate  subject  at  the  present  time 
would  merely  serve  to  divert  popular 
strength  from  the  subject  of  the  railroads. 
The  two  opposing  conceptions  promise  to 
meet  in  political  battle  either  in  the  next 
Congress  or  in  the  rapidly  approaching 
presidential  campaign. 


TAFT  IS  FOR  REVISION 


Secretary  Gomes  Out  Squarely  on  Tariff  Question 
in  Answer  to  Demand. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  appearance  as 
a  possible  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Sec- 
retary Taft  has  not  hesitated  to  make  known 
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his    support   of   tariff    revision. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 


Said    the 


Washington. — Secretary  Taft  is  now  squarely 
before  the  country  as  'the  tariff  revision  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination, 
and  he  is  not  disturbed  by  the  denunciation  by 
the  Protective  Tariff  League  as  a  free  trader.  He 
regards  this  characterization  as  extreme,  but  he 
will  gladly  accept  the  challenge  of  the  high  pro- 
tectionists and  go  before  the  country  as  favoring 
a  modification  of  the  tariff. 

Representatives  of  the  ''standpatters"  last 
week  squarely  put  the  question  up  to  Taft,  no- 
tifying him  that  he  must  take  occasion  to  pub- 
licly modify  his  tariff  views  or  expect  their  un- 
relenting opposition.  Mr.  Taft  promptly  replied 
that  he  does  not  propose  to  recant,  that  he  will 
stick  to  his  position  on  the  tariff  issue,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may. 

This  decision  probably  lessens  Taft's  chances 
of  securing  the  nomination. 


PROTECTIONISTS  OPPOSE  TAFT 


War  Secretary's  Utterances  Toward  Tariff  Re- 
vision Not  Pleasing. 

The  place  the  Secretary  of  War's  attitude 
is  likely  to  play  in  presidential  candidacy  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  following  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Washington,  D.  C— The  protectionist  forces 
of  the  country  have  definitely  decided  that  they 
will  oppose  the  Presidential  aspirations  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft,  present  Secretary  of  War.  The 
only  thing  that  can  save  Mr.  Taft  from  the  threat- 
ened onslaught  with  all  the  force  of  the  interests 
which  unite  with  the  protection  organizations  is 
a  disclaimer  on  his  part  that  he  now  entertains 
tariff  revision  sentiments  and  that  in  all  that 
he  has  done  for  the  Philippines  and  for  the 
handling  of  Panama  canal  affairs  he  has  tried 
not  to  be  inconsistent  from  a  protectionist 
standpoint. 

A  careful  analysis  has  been  made  by  the  pro- 
tection organizations  of  the  attitude  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  both  the  Philippine  tariff  agita- 
tion and  in  the  canal  purchases.  His  Philippine 
record  has  been  defended  on  the  plea  that  he 
simply  urged  tariff  changes  so  that  the  residents 
of  the  Philippines  could  prosper  and  so  that  our 
mutual  trade  relations  could  be  improved. 
Analysis  of  all  that  he  has  said  in  this  connection 
has  forced  the  conclusion  upon  the  protectionists 
that  he  did  not  content  himself  with  this  view 
of  the  subject,  but  devoted  some  of  his  great 
mental  jwwers  to  the  criticism  of  the  existing 
tariff  system. 

As  to  Canal  Purchases  Policy. 

Again  his  canal  purchases  policy  has  been  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  he  simply  pointed  out 
that  because  of  high  protection  here  he  would 
make  purchases  abroad  unless  the  Congress  of  the 
United   States   took   action   directing  him   to  do 


otherwise.  His  friends  defend  him  with  the 
statement  that  he  simply  invited  the  Congress  to 
act  and  pointed  the  way  for  them  to  do  so. 

This  is  not  the  view  of  the  protectionists. 
They  have  carefully  gone  over  his  letters  and 
oral  statements  of  that  time  and  fail  to  find  a 
single  sentence  in  which  he  has  indicated  a  pref- 
erence for  Congressional  action,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  do  find  implied  criticism  of  protec- 
tion and  an  implied  threat  that  he  would  by  his 
purchases  nullify  its  beneficent  protection  of  do- 
mestic manufacturers  and  producers. 


MANUFACTURERS  WANT  REVISION 


Arch  Advocates  of  High  Tariff  at  Length  Change 
Attitude. 

To  the  surprise  of  most  politicians  the 
following  news  was  forthcoming,  as  per  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  early  in  June : 

New  York. — James  W.  Van  Cleave,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
in  convention  here,  set  forth,  as  the  policy  of  the 
association,  a  demand  for  immediate  steps  for 
tariff  revision. 

Mr.  Van  Cleave  ajso  m-ged  manufacturers 
generally  to  help  the  government  enforce  the 
pure  food  laws.  It  was  his  annual  address,  which 
was  the  feature  of  the  sessions. 

''Business  conditions  have  altered  materially 
in  the  ten  years  since  the  present  tariff  law  was 
enacted,"  he  said.  "Discovery,  invention, 
changes  in  fashion  and  other  things  have  made 
the  tariff,  which  was  eminently  satisfactory  in 
1897,  unsuited  to  the  situation  of  1907.  While 
some  of  the  duties  ought  to  stand  as  they  were 
fixed  then,  others  should  be  lowered,  and  there 
are  doubtless  some  that  should  be  raised. 

Urges  a  Party  Pledge. 

"The  program  which  manufacturers  should 
favor  is: 

"1.  The  Republican  party,  in  its  convention 
of  1908,  should  pledge  itself,  in  case  it  carried 
the  country  in  that  year,  to  revise  the  tariff  in 
an  extra  session  to  be  called  immediately  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  President  in  1909. 

"2.  A  committee  of  intelligent,  public-spir- 
ited men,  representing  both  parties  and  all  sec- 
tions, should  be  authorized  by  Congress  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  in  1908  to  go  over  the 
entire  tariff  and  draw  up  a  bill  which  would  meet 
all  the  demands  of  business  at  that  time. 

"3.  The  President  inaugurated  in  1909,  as- 
suming that  he  is  a  Republican,  should,  as  Mr. 
McKinley  did  in  1897,  call  Congress  immediately 
into  session,  and  that  body,  using  the  tariff  com- 
mission's bill  as  a  basis,  should  frame  an  act 
which  would  intelligently  meet  all  legitimate 
demands.  v 

"In  that  way,  with  the  election ^far  in  the  dis- 
tance, politics  could  be  eliminated,  and  we  could 
get  a  tariff  which  business  and  not  log-rolling 
politicians  and  clamoring  demagogues  would 
frame." 
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HARMON  CALLS  FOR  REFORM 


Democratic   Presidential  Possibility   Says   Tariff 
Must  Change. 

Cincinnati. — Judge  Judson  Harmon,  of  this 
city,  who  was  attorney-general  under  Cleveland 
and  has  been  mentioned  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation in  1908,  spoke  before  the  Democratic  Club 
of  Norwood,  a  suburb.     It  was  his  first    speech 


and  his  cabinet  complained  are  just  the  same  as 
the  entire  American  people  are  compelled  to  pay, 
and  as  they  require  many  thousand  times  more 
than  the  Government,  the  imposition  on  them  is 
greater.  Why  should  not  they,  too,  have  relief? 
Why  should  not  the  Government  make  the  same 
threat  in  their  behalf  and  put  them  in  a  position 
to  make  it  good  if  the  imposition  continues? 

"This  would  simply  mean  a  reduction  to  rea- 
sonable  figures  of  the  tariff  taxes  by  means  of 
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SPLIT! 


-St.   Louis  Republic. 


since  he  was  so  mentioned,  and  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  keynote  of  his  campaign. 

"A  short  time  ago,"  he  said,  *Hhe  Govern- 
ment made  a  great  outcry  because  it  was  charged 
more  for  material  and  supplies  for  the  Panama 
Canal  than  the  same  dealers  sold  like 
articles  for  abroad  after  paying  for 
longer  shipments.  It  threatened  to  make  its 
purchases  abroad  unless  this  imposition  were 
stopped.     But  the  prices  of  which  the  President 


which  this  wrong  is  practiced.  For  ten  years 
they  have  been  exacted  without  a  change,  while 
prices  have  gone  and  are  still  going  steadily 
higher.  This  reduction  can  and  sliould  be  made 
with  fairness  to  all,  so  that  those  engaged  in 
legitimate  industries  and  enterprises  may  enjoy 
reasonable  profits  in  a  mai-ket  broadened  as  far 
as  commei'ce  goes,  while  the  rest  of  the  people 
are  given  a  chance  to  save  something  out  of  their 
earning's. 
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"We  should  soon  find  that  it  is  better  all 
around  to  have  natural  and  wholesome  instead  of 
slop-fed  industries,  even  if  they  do  not  grow 
quite  so  fast  or  so  big.  Our  prosperity,  thus 
left  free,  would  find  the  natural  channels  which 
lead  to  fairer  distribution  throughout  the  land. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  Republican  leaders  will 
ever  make  a  satisfactory  revision  of  the  tariff, 
if  they  make  any  at  all.  They  say  the  tariff 
must  be  revised  only  by  its  friends,  and  that  they 
are  its  friends.  We  say  it  must  be  revised  by 
the  friends  of  the  people,  and,  as  far  as  the 
tariff  is  concerned,  we,  and  not  they,  are  the 
friends  of  the  people,  because  nothing  is  sacred 
to  us  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  people." 


CANNON  SAYS   "DON'T  DO  IT." 


Speaker  Warns  President  Against  Any  Altera- 
tion of  Customs  Duties. 
The  opposition  to  the  revision  movement 
came  promptly  from  a  source  which  ap- 
peared to  create  little  surprise.  Said  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Washington. — Speaker  Cannon,  William  H. 
Taft,  and  Nicholas  Longworth  were  guests  at  the 
White  House  at  luncheon.  Before  luncheon  Mr. 
Cannon  conferred  with  the  President  for  an 
hour. 

These  dispatches  have  indicated  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Cannon  on  the  tariff  question.  It  is  clear 
that  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  Mr.  Taft,  who 
recently  made  a  tariff-revision  declaration,  or  of 
other  of  the  advisers  of  the  President,  the 
Speaker  gives  no  encouragement  to  tariff  revision 
agitation.  Neither  did  the  Speaker  assent  to  a 
suggestion  put  forward  recently  that  the  next 
Congress  commit  itself  to  future  revision  by  a 
resolution. 

The  Speaker  takes  the  position  that  the  Con- 
gress which  will  be  in  session  up  to  the  time  of 
the  next  presidential  election,  not  being  the  one 
which  will  meet  after  that  election,  can  not,  with 
propriety,  make  any  effective  expression  binding  a 
future  Congress.  He  insists  that  if  there  must 
be  a  party  pledge  it  should  come  from  the  party 
in  national  convention  assembled.  If  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  delegates  to  the  next  Republican  con- 
vention that  the  party  should  espouse  tariff  revi- 
sion, let  a  plank  to  that  effect  be  inserted  in  the 
platform,  but  the  present  Congress-elect  has 
no  such  instructions. 


PRESIDENT  ALSO  AGAINST  IT 


Considers  More  Railroad  Legislation  is  the  Most 
Urgent  Issue. 
Speaker  Cannon  was  said  to  have  con- 
sulted with  the  President  before  he  an- 
nounced his  attitude.  If  so,  the  following 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  offers 
partial  explanation  of  his  action : 


Washington. — President  Roosevelt  is  not  re- 
motely considering  the  revision  of  the  tariff  laws 
of  the  country  at  this  time,  and  will  not  make  a 
recommendation  to  Congress  in  this  connection 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session.  The  Presi- 
dent is  not  responsible  for  the  recent  renewal  of 
the  agitation  in  favor  of  tariff  revision.  Neither 
is  any  member  of  his  administration  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chief  Executive.  The  President 
believes  that  the  recent  tariff  revision  agitation 
has  been  started  and  fostered  by  opponents  of  his 
administration. 

The  President  expects  the  most  important  work 
of  the  next  Congress  to  be  the  more  amplifying 
and  amending  of  the  railroad  rate  laws. 

The  President  believes  that  the  railroad  inter- 
^  ests,  knowing  of  his  determination  to  have  fur- 
ther legislation  at  the  next  Congress,  have 
started  the  tariff  revision  propaganda  with  the 
idea  of  drawing  attention  from  what  is  most  in- 
teresting the  President.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
administration,  the  ring-leader  in  this  movement 
is  James  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern. 


MAKE  HARRIMAN  TALK,  ORDEI^ 

President  Appoints  Investigator  to  Force  An- 
swers from  Magnate. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  policies  which 
President  Roosevelt  thinks  are  more  urgent 
than  tariff  reform,  the  following  is  from  the 
Chicago  Record  Herald: 

Washington. — President  Roosevelt  instructed 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  who  conducted  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  relations  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  ask 
the  courts  in  New  York  City  to  compel  E.  H. 
Harriman  to  answer  certain  questions  concerning 
his  personal  investments  in  stocks  which  he  re- 
fused upon  the  advice  of  counsel  to  answer  dur- 
ing his  examination  before  the  Commission. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Lane,  who 
is  the  only  member  of  the  Commission  who  heard 
all  of  the  testimony  in  the  Harriman-Union  Pa- 
cific investigation  and  who  is  preparing  a  sum- 
mary of  the  case  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mission, was  at  the  White  House  recently  in  con- 
ference with  the  President.  He  had  previously 
conferred  with  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  has  also  per- 
sonally presented  his  views  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Lane  carefully  reviewed  the  situation  and 
made  his  recommendation  and  the  President  gave 
his  approval  to  the  plan  to  have  Mr.  Kellogg  see 
whether  the  courts  will  sustain  Mr.  Harriman  in 
his  refusal  to  relate  his  stock-market  transac- 
tions. NO  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  criminal  proceedings  arising  out 
of  the  disclosures  during  the  Harriman-Union 
Pacific  investigation. 


COAL  LAND  PROSECUTIPNS 

No  Let-up  or  Compromise  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Cases. 
Another  illustration  is  the  following  from 
the  Denver  Post: 
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WILL     HE     LET     THE     CAT     OUT? 


— St.  Louis  Republic, 
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There  is  to  be  no  winking  at  the  crimes  of  the 
big  corporations,  railroads,  or  otherwise,  by  the 
Government  officials  who  are  working  on  the 
fraud  eases  throughout  the  West,  with  Denver 
as  headquarters,  and  all  of  the  recent  interviews 
regarding  the  leniency  shown  the  Union  Pacific 
are  classed  by  those  officials  as  premature,  un- 
true, and  not  probing  the  actual  facts. 

If  the  Union  Pacific  is  criminally  liable  to  the 
Government,  the  corporation  and  the  individuals 
responsible  for  the  violations  of  the  laws  are  go- 
ing to  pay  a  heavy  penalty,  they  say.  The  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  free  to  admit,  as  they  have 
already  done  in  public  statements,  that  the  road 
in  many  instances  is  immune  from  criminal  pros- 
ecutions because  the  statute  of  limitations  has 
run  against  the  crimes;  but  equity  suits  are  go- 
ing to  be  filed  and  if  further  investigation  re- 
veals crimes  where  the  limitation  does  not  pre- 
vent prosecution,  then  the  officials  and  the  inter- 
mediaries are  going  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
filching  of  the  public  domain. 

That  these  facts  are  true  was  admitted  by  M. 
D.  McEniry,  chief  of  the  field  division  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  who  is  in  control  of  the 
special  agents  working  on  many  of  these  cases 
in  conjunction  with  the  secret  service  men. 


TIMBER  THIEVES  PURSUED 


Government  Closing    in    on    the  Big  Men  Who 
Stole  Lands. 

Still  another  illustration  is  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Sun : 

Washington. — A  former  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  world,  a  prominent  railroad  man,  two 
of  the  wealthiest  lumbermen  in  the  country,  and 
many  small  fry  are  alleged  to  be  involved  in  tim- 
ber-land frauds  against  the  Government  that  are 
now  being  presented  to  grand  juries  for  action 
by  half  a  dozen  or  more  United  States  district 
attorneys.  These  frauds,  it  was  declared  in  an 
official  quarter,  extend  into  a  number  of  states, 
including  California,  Colorado,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Idaho,  Montana,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dako- 
tas.  Information  has  been  received  here  that 
indictments  will  soon  be  handed  down  involving 
persons  prominent  in  the  business  world  and 
others  formerly  prominent  in  public  life. 

It  develops  on  inquiry  that  the  timber  frauds 
about  to  be  brought  to  a  head  have  been  under 
investigation  for  a  long  time. 

The  statement  was  made  that  the  grafters  en- 
meshed in  this  latest  scandal  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing possession,  through  ingeniously  fraudulent 
schemes,  of  thousands  of  acres  of  timber  land. 
In  some  instances  the  services  of  'dummy'  entry- 
men  were  utilized  for  the  purpose  and  in  others 
the  title  to  many  tracts  was  obtained  through  the 
use  of  lieu  land  scrip. 

In  securing  the  conviction  of  the  men  said  to 
be  involved  the  Government  expects  to  regain 
possession  of  large  areas  of  forest  land,  some  of 
which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  lumber  operators 


for  many  years.  Much  of  the  land,  it  is  under- 
stood, has  not  been  cut  over.  It  is  admitted  by 
certain  officials  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
offenders  will  be  immune  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tion owing  to  the  fact  that  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tion apply,  but  in  all  such  cases  title  to  the  land 
will  revert  to  the  Government,  as  conclusive 
proof  is  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  invalidating 
the  titles  of  the  holders. 


AGAINST  RAILROAD  POOLS 


Prosecution  of   Companies    in    the   Combine    to 
Monopolize  Coal. 
The  persistence  of  the  President's  pursuit 
of   his   policies   is   shown   in  the   following 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

Washington.  —  Prosecution  of  coal-carrying 
railroads  for  violating  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law  in  entering  into  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  by  monopolizing  the  bituminous  coal  supply 
will  be  started  immediately  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Norfolk 
and  Western,  and  the  Beech  Creek  Railway, 
leased  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  are  the  lines  against,  which 
charges  are  made. 

This  prosecution  grows  out  of  the  investigation 
made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by 
direction  of  Congress,  of  the  charge  that  these 
roads  had  entered  into  an  agreement  to  divide 
proportionately  the  shipments  of  coal  over  their 
lines;  that  the  roads  owned  the  mines,  and  that 
they  had  agreed  to  maintain  freight  rates  on 
coal. 

After  an  exhaustive  investigation  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  all  evidence  in  its  posses- 
sion and  for  several  months  special  attorneys 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  have  been  en- 
gaged in  gathering  facts  to  fortify  the  case  made 
out  by  the  Commission. 

That  a  clear  case  has  been  made  against  these 
railroads  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  members  of  the  . 
Interstate  Commission.  By  the  evidence  submit- 
ted to  the  Department  by  the  Commission  it  is 
shown  that  the  traffic  managers  of  the  tidewater 
and  all  railroads  of  the  coal  carrying  trade  held 
a  meeting  in  New  York  January  7,  1896,  at 
which  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  lines  represented 
should  divide  the  bituminous  coal  traffic  among 
themselves.  As  a  basis  for  the  percentage  of 
division  tiie  tonnage  for  three  vears  was  used. 


BIG  FEES  TO  PROSECUTE  TJIUSTS. 


Government  Has  Handed  Over  Nearly  $300,000 
to  Lawyers. 
Washington. — During   the   last    four   yeai-s   the 
(Joveniuie*>t  has  uaid  nearly  $.'{00,000  in  fees  for 
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special   counsel    prosecuting    trusts.      These    are  Coal  and  oil-carrying  railroads   (under  in- 
some  of  the  largest  items :                                                     vestigation) 10,000 

Beef  trust $48,000      Powder  trust   (under  investigation) 7,000 

Standard  Oil   (in  court) 45,000      Turpentine  trust 25,000 

Tobacco  trust   (under  investigation) 42,000  Messrs.  Kellogg  and  Morrison  are  paid  $12,000 

BATTLES  OF  A  YEAR  AGAINST  STANDARD  OIL  TRUST 

Decision  in  Texas  Recently  Ousting  the  Company  from  the  State  and  Imposing     a     Fine     of 
$1,632,000,  the  Latest  of  a  Series  of  Drastic  Battles  Against  the  Combine  During  the  Last  Year. 

Louisiana. 
Federal  cases  pending  in  which  Standard  is  charged  with  violating  trust  laws. 

Missouri. 
Dec.  21,  1906 — Standard  Oil  Company  practically  abandons  defense  of  numerous  indictments  se- 
cured by  Missouri  for  violation  of  anti-trust  laws  after  a  stubborn  fight  lasting  a  year  and 
a  half,  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  0.,  and  St.  Louis.  Cases  not  yet  brought  to  trial.  In  state 
ouster  proceedings,  preliminary  report  against  corporation. 
Dec.  22,  1906 — Suit  filed  by  Government  in  St.  Louis  to  dissolve  Standard  Oil  trust.  Testimony 
now  being  taken. 

New  York. 
Aug.  24,  1906 — Indictments  against  Standard  Oil  Company  on  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  counts 
for  securing  rebates  by  unlawful  discrimination    by   New   York    Central,   Pennsylvania,    and 
other  lines.    Fines  will  aggregate  nearly  $3,000,000  on  maximum  basis. 

Minnesota. 
May  22,  1907 — Arguments  begun  in  Federal  Court  in  St.  Paul  against  Standard  Oil  Company  on 
indictments  charging  rebates. 

Ohio. 
Nov.  14,  1906 — John  D.  Rockefeller  and  three  aids    indicted    on    nine    hundred    and    thirty-nine 
counts  under  anti-trust  statute;  fines  will  aggregate  $60,000,000  on  a  maximum  basis. 

Oct.  29,  1906 — Standard  Oil  Company  fined  $5000  and  costs  for  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

Illinois. 
Aug.  28,  1906 — Ten  indictments,  with  6428  counts,   returned     against    Standard   Oil   Company   in 
Federal   Court,   Chicago,  for  rebating;   minimum    fines    on    charges,    $6,428,000;    maximum, 
$128,560,000. 
April  14,  1907 — Standard  Oil  Company  found  guilty  by  jury  in  Federal  Judge  Landis's  Court,  Chi- 
cago; accepted  rebates  amounting  to  $223,000;  fines  on  1903  counts  may  range  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $1,463,000  to  a  maximum  of  $29,260,000.     Seven  other  cases   are  pending,  involving 
4000  counts  and  maximum  fines  amounting  to  $75,000,000. 
April  5,  1906 — Republic  Oil  Company,  one  of  the  subsidiary   companies   of   Standard   Oil,   served 
notice  that  it  would  withdraw  from  Illinois,  also  from  Indiana  and  Iowa. 

Indian  Territory. 
July  3,  1906 — Standard  Oil  Company  balked  in  land  grab  in  Indian  Territory  by  United  States 
Government.     Would  have  acquired  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  gas  and  oil  land  for  ridicu- 
lously small  figures. 

Kansas. 
Oct.  3,  1906 — Ouster  suits  started  against  Standard  Oil   Company,  based    on    violation  of  anti- 
trust laws;  charges  filed  in  Supreme  Court  that   corporation    had    violated  franchise.     Inde- 
pendent companies  almost  drive  Standard  from  field. 

Tennessee. 
Federal  indictments  pending  under  which  Standard   Oil  Company  may  be   fined   a  maximum   of 
$30,480,000  for  rebating  on  2000  counts. 

Texas. 

June  1,  1907 — Waters-Pierce  Company,  under  which   Standard  operates,  ousted  from  Texas  and 
must  pay  penalties  aggregating  $1,623,000. 


The  fines  paid   to  the   Government   aggregate  a  year  each  for  prosecuting  trusts;  Judge  Mc- 

$30,000.  Reynolds,  former  assistant    attorney-general,  is 

Paper  trust    (concluded) $20,000  paid  $16,000  a  year.     Under  the  Knox  adminis- 

Harvester  trust  (under  investigation) 30,000  tration  D.  T.  Watson,  of  Ohio,  got  $10,000  for 

Fertilizer  trust  (in  court) 15,000  one  argument  in  the  Northern  Securities  case. 
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Wall  Street  Answers 


It  is  not  necessary  to  put  in  jail  all  the  men  who  ought  to  be  there.  Just  let  one 
or  two  who  hold  high  positions  in  the  social  and  business  worlds  be  put  behind  the 
bars. — Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Clements,  of  Georgia. 

Oh,  say! 

Don't  talk  that  way! 
*     It's  perfectly  awful 

For  you  thus  to  scoff  at  all 
Our  lofty  ideals 
And  chuck  into  jail 
Any  one  of  the  mighty 
Who  happens  to  fail 
In  dealing  out  squareness 
By  river  or  rail, 
Or  any  old  way. 
Say, 

Don't  you  know  that  to-day 
The  seats  of  the  mighty 
Are  sacred,  and  they 
Are  not  to  be  kicked 
By  the  law  or  the  man, 
So  long  as  they're  leading 
Prosperity's  van? 
What  ? 

Oh,  we  have  got 
To  progress  these  days. 
No  matter  along  what  ways. 
Progress  in  jail? 
Tradition  turns  pale 
At  the  very  thought,  and  the  iconoclast 
Who  favors  it  ought  to  be  forthwith 
cast 
Out  of  the  present  into  the  past. 
Why,  you  poor  Georgia  cracker, 
You  microbe  of  might. 
You  dim  little  candle 
In  a  world-spread  of  night. 
You  faint  smell  of  justice, 
You  frail  little  flower 
That  stands  for  resisting 
A  forest  of  power. 
Don't  you  know  any  better? 
Don't  you  know  where  you're  at? 
Say,  why  do  you  want  to 
Gum  yourself  up  like  that? 
Here's  to  Progress! 
It's  the  stuff, 
And  damned  be  he 
Who  first  cries  "Nuff!" 

— W.  J.  Lanipton  in  New  York 
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CURFEW  SHALL  NOT  RING  IN  1908. 

— Spokane   Spokesman-Review. 


POLICY  VS.  CANDOR 


Drsmiatic   Climax    in    the.  Career    of  Vice-President    Fairbanks,    Who    Has 

Sought  to  Succeed  by  Methods  of  Subtlety  and  Insinuation 

— An    Exposure   and    Its   Consequences 


AT  a  time  when  such  momentous  issues 
as  tarift'  revision  and  corporation  regu- 
lation are  in  rivalry,  the  personality  of  a 
Presidential  candidate  appears  to  be  so  far 
regarded  by  the  public  as  the  deciding  fac- 
tor that  a  paper  of  national  prominence  and 
influence  goes  to  the  unprecedented  length 


set  forth  in  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

Washington. — Presidential  politics  took  on  a 
new  vigor  as  a  result  of  a  sensational  attack  on 
Vice-President  Fairbanks  in  the  current  issue  of 
Collier's  Weekly.  Politicians  of  all  factions  have 
been  greatly  stirred  by  the  attack,  which  goes 
into   the   political   and   professional  past   of   the 
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Indiana  aspirant  for  the  Republican  nomination 
as  party  standard-bearer  next  year,  and  is 
of  such  a  character  that  it  hardly  can  pass  with- 
out attention  from  the  friends  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Unless  he  or  his  lieutenants  can  adequately 
disprove  the  assertions  made  it  is  regarded  as 
practically  certain  that  Fairbanks  will  drop  far 
to  the  rear  even  as  a  possibility. 

'/The  Real  Mr.  Fairbanks"  is  the  title  of  the 
article  by  Gilson  Gardner  that  has  excited  the 
politicians,  and  Part  I — it  is  indicated  that  more 
is  to  appear  anon — deals  with  "The  Fairbanks 
Book  and  the  Fairbanks  Press."  The  writer 
charges  that  the  only  Fairbanks  book,  entitled 
' '  The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles  Warren  Fair- 
banks," was  written  and  published  at  the  Vice- 
President's  order,  and  that  it  conveys  a  false 
idea  of  his  youth,  rise  to  fame  and  fortune,  and 
political  virtues  which  have  been  denied  in  part 
by  his  own  mother.  It  is  charged  further  that  he 
controls  all  the  influential  newspapers  of  Indiana 
through  secret  ownership  of  stock  and  prevents 
the  people  of  his  own  State  from  learning  the 
truth  regarding  contemporaneous  political  mat- 
ters. 

**The  Fairbanks  Book,"  it  is  asserted,  was  got 
out  for  distribution  during  the  last  presidential 
campaign,  the  candidate  himself  handing  it  out 
during  his  travels  around  the  country. 

''The  book,"  says  the  writer  in  Collier's,  *'is 
interesting  in  three  ways:  for  what  it  tells,  for 
what  it  fails  to  tell,  and  the  authoritative  charac- 
ter of  both.  There  are  glowing  tributes  and  elo- 
quent omissions,  but  both  the  spoken  and  the 
omitted  Avords  gain  new  point  from  the  certainty 
that  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  approved  of  both;  'In 
one  respect,'  says  the  book,  'Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks  is  a  self-made  man — that  is,  he  has 
succeeded  in  life  without  the  adventitious  aid 
of  wealth  and  influential  friends.'  " 

*  »  «  »  • 

"What  in  this  sterilized  account  of  his  rise, 
is  the  carefully  mentioned  fact?"  continues  the 
article.  "Merely  this:  That  Mr.  Fairbanks  owes 
all  he  has  to  the  timely  help  of  two  rich  uncles. 
His  first  employment  after  leaving  college  was 
handed  to  him  by  his  uncle,  William  Henry 
Smith,  who  made  him  manager  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
of  the  branch  office  of  the  Associated  Press,  with 
a  salary  of  $20  a  week  and  an  understanding 
that  he  was  to  have  time  to  study  law;  and  his 
second  regular  employment,  some  months  later, 
was  handed  him  by  Uncle  Charles  W.  Smith,  who 
made  him — then  a  briefless  cub  just  admitted  to 
the  bar — solicitor  for  the  receiver  of  the  Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington,  and  Western,  now  the 
Peoria  and  Eastern  Railway,  at  a  salary  of 
$5000  a  year.  (And  it  is  well  to  recall  in  passing 
that  this  was  in  the  panic  times  of  1874,  when 
an  assured  income  of  $5000  a  year  in  a  town  as 
small  as  Indianapolis  was  equal  to  something 
like  $10,000  or  $15,000  now.) 

"The  uncle  who  was  thus  able  to  play  special 
providence  to  young  Fairbanks  was  manager  of 
the  road  for  which  his  nephew  was  appointed 
counsel.  The  road  was  bankrupt,  and  George  B. 
Wright    had    been    named    receiver.     This    very 


generous  salary  came  to  Fairbanks  in  the  way  of 
a  wedding  gift,  for  his  man'iage  took  place  some 
ten  months  after  this  appointment,  and  the  $5000 
salary  (which  had  begun  at  the  more  modest 
figure  of  $80  a  month)  was  then  raised,  and 
dated  back  to  the  time  of  his  appointment. 

"But  there  is  no  mention  of  this  salary  or  even 
of  this  uncle  in  the  chapter  in  the  'Life  and 
Speeches'  on  his  struggles  at  the  bar.  There  one 
reads  that,  after  choosing  Indianapolis  for  the 
scene  of  his  triumphs,  because  he  'readily  saw 
its  future  possibilities,'  he  determined  loyally  to 
reach  the  top  'if  patient,  persistent  work  would 
take  him  there.  The  fight  to  reach  the  top  might , 
be  a  very  hard  one;  he  and  his  newly  married 
wife  could  not  tell ;  but  they  were  brave  of  heart 
and  brave  of  hope.'  Mr.  Fairbanks  'was  a  hard 
student'  and  'integrity  of  life  and  purpose  was 
his  birthright.'  So  wrote  the  hand  of  the  hired 
biographer;  so  passed  the  pi'oof  beneath  the  sub- 
ject's cautious  blue  pencil." 

*  *  *  •  • 

After  mentioning  that  the  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks  of  his  "Life  and  Speeches"  is  a  self- 
made,  struggling  hero,  the  present-day  reviewer 
attempts  to  show  that  the  reality  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Nowhere  between  the  covers  of  the 
book,  it  is  declared,  is  the  word  'railroad'  used. 
' '  Maybe  that  conspicuous  omission  would  not  be 
important  if  it  did  not  indicate  the  working  of 
the  Fairbanks  mind,  moving  clandestinely,  by 
exclusion,"  says  the  reviewer.  "It  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  even  a  hired  biographer,  writing 
the  life  of  a  man  who,  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  has  been  nothing  but  a  railroad  financier — it 
is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  biographer  had  the 
genius  to  see  that  the  word  'railroad'  does  not 
go  well  with  polities  these  days. 

"  'In  a  very  few  years  he  had  as  wide  and  as 
lucrative  a  practice  as  any  member  of  the  Indian- 
apolis bar,'  says  the  biographer,  'and  for  several 
years  his  emoluments  from  his  law  practice 
steadily  grew.' 

"And  then  there  is  a  hiatus  to  1888.  The 
poor  young  man  has  become  a  millionaire  and 
has  commenced  to  job  in  politics  and  aspire  for 
office.  In  three  years  more  he  has  bought  a  paper 
and  begun  to  influence  publicity.  In  1896  he  had 
learned  the  art  of  owning  legislators,  and  'all 
eyes  at  once  turned  toward  Fairbanks  for  sen- 
ator and  all  hearts  declared  the  place  was  right- 
fully his.'  "       ' 

*  •  ♦  •  • 

Following  a  rather  long  dissertation  on  the 
alleged  Fairbanks  methods  of  publicity,  control, 
and  manipulation,  in  which  charges  are  made  of 
quarrels  with  newspaper  correspondents  because 
they  would  not  overstate  the  crowds  he  addressed 
when  a  candidate  for  Vice-President;  of  the  dis- 
missal of  the  correspondent  of  a  paper  which  he 
secretly  controlled  because  Senator  Beveridge's 
name  had  been  mentioned  favorably  in  a  report, 
and  of  attempts  in  controlled  publications  to 
make  it  appear  he  was  a  bosom  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  when  occasion  warranted,  while 
in  other  organs  the  Roosevelt  policy  was 
'knocked,'  the  reviewer  turns  to  the  events  pre- 
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ceding  his   nomination     as    Roosevelt's    running 
mate.     The  article  says: 

''Mr.  Fairbanks  has  subjugated  Indiana  and 
is  now  after  larger  game.  His  first  adventure 
into  the  national  arena  was  when  he  captured 
the  nomination  for  Vice-President.  In  his  well- 
edited  biography  he  had  that  honor  thrust  upon 
him — another  instance  where  there  is  a  meager- 
ness   of  fact.     He   began   many  months  before. 


for  a  day  or  so,  and  Fairbanks  became  alarmed. 
He,  or  some  one  in  his  interest,  wired  to  Harri- 
man,  who  responded,  as  will  be  recalled,  in  per- 
son, coming  to  Chicago  and  soon  settling  matters 

to  Mr.  Fairbanks'  entire  satisfaction." 

«  »  •  *  » 

Coming  back  to  early  life,  the  charge  is  made 
that  in  ''The  Fairbanks  book"  a  'faked'  log 
cabin  appears  in  a  picture  as  the  birthplace  of 


EXAMINATION  SEASON  IS  NEAR. 
Presidential  Aspirants   Are  Cramming  Up  on  Their  Pasts. 


-Chicago  News. 


He  e\nployed  his  usual  agencies.  His  alliances 
were  what  they  are  to-day — Harriman  and  the 
national  politicians  of  the  old  Hanna  crowd. 

"The  Harriman  alliance  was  well  shown  dur- 
ing the  preliminaries  to  the  Republican  conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  at  this  time  by  the  rather  need- 
less alarm  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  at  the  refusal  of 
Odell  and  the  New  York  crowd  to  fall  into  line 
for  the  Fairbanks  boom.     There  was  talk  of  Hitt 


the  hero  of  the  tale.  "The  real  Fairbanks  did 
not  have  a  Lincolnesque  beginning,"  declares  the 
writer  in  Collier's.  '"His  parents  were  more 
than  ordinarily  well-to-do,  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  times.  His  father  combined 
farming  with  the  business  of  making  wagons,  and 
in  those  days,  before  the  factories  and  trusts,  it 
was  a  paying  business  to  make  wagons  for  the 
farmers  of  all  the  country  for  miles  around.    The 
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farm  comprised  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres, 
and  is  still  the  property  of  Mr.  Fairbanks' 
mother.  The  elder  Fairbanks  was  what  farming 
people  call  *a  good  provider,'  and  there  was 
never  a  day  from  the  time  when  young  Charles 
was  born  until  his  uncle  started  him  in  life  that 
the  boy  was  obliged  to  earn  his  bed  or  board. 
But  what  say  the  inspired  accounts  of  the  Fair- 
banks of  that  period?  Listen  to  these  pathetic 
lines:  *It  was  a  hard  struggle  on  the  farm  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  so  but  little  could  be 
spared  to  send  one  of  the  boys  to  college.  But 
young  Charles  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such 
difficulties.  He  had  saved  up  a  few  dollars  and 
with  this  meager  sum  (amount  not  stated), 
backed  by  good  health,  a  frugal  training,  and  a 
determination  to  succeed,  he  was  optimistic 
enough  to  see  the  end.' 

"Mr.  Fairbanks'  mother  told  an  inquiring 
member  of  the  press  that  she  could  not  under- 
stand where  all  the  stories  came  from  about 
Charlie's  being  poor,  or  having  such  a  hard 
time.  Probably  the  good  lady  never  has  read 
those  sentences  from  that  biography  of  her  son. 

"Mrs.  Fairbanks  probably  does  not  under- 
stand the  necessities  of  political  expediency  and 
has  no  comprehension  of  the  part  of  a  Lincoln- 
esque  tradition  in  the  life  of  a  railroad  financier 
who  turns  to  politics  in  mature  life.  In  per- 
plexed indignation  she  busily  denies  to  reporters 
and  correspondents  the  stories  of  poverty  and 
hardship,  and  the  legend  of  her  son  as  a  college 
student  cooking  his  own  meals%  She  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  her  husband  was  a  well-to-do  man, 
who  gave  to  all  his  children  (twelve,  of  whom 
seven  are  living)   a  good  education'  and  all  the 

other  advantages  of  the  period." 

«  •  *  «  • 

In  conclusion,  the  Collier  article  says  that  in 
all  the  years  between  1874  and  1894  Mr.  Fair- 
banks was  engaged  in  manipulating  railroads. 

"The  facts  are  not  difficult  to  get,"  it  is 
declared.  "A  glance  at  the  railroad  history  of 
that  period  tells  the  story.  It  shows  Fairbanks 
acting  as  attorney  for  Jay  Gould  in  the  Erie 
manipulation — better  known  as  the  wrecking  of 
the  Erie — and  discloses  him  as  the  associate  of 
'Napoleon'  Ives  and  the  rest  of  those  financial 
buccaneers.  One  finds  that  he  was  president  of 
the  Terre  Haute  and  Peoria  and  also  president 
of  a  coal  road  running  from  St.  Louis  to  southern 
Illinois,  a  road  since  merged.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  Southern  and  had  some  official 
connection  with  the  Danville  and  Ohio  River 
Railway.  He  was  receiver  of  the  Indianapolis, 
Bloomington,  and  Western  system.  He  acted  as 
arbiter  between  certain  conflicting  interests  in 
the  Cincinnati  Southern,  now  the  Queen  and 
Crescent  Route,  and  strange  to  relate,  drew  a 
fee  of  $150,000  for  his  services  in  that  affair. 
When  elected  to  the  Senate  he  was  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton 
Road,  whose  legal  business  he  then  turned  over 
to  his  partner,  E.  J.  Jacoby,  with  whom  Mr. 
Fairbanks  still  retains  his  office  and  a  nominal 
law  connection. 


"Mr.  Fairbanks  came  into  public  life  in  the 
wake  of  M.  A.  Hanna.  His  first  introduction  to 
the  nation  was  his  selection  by  McKinley's  man- 
ager to  act  as  temporary  chairman  at  the  Repub- 
lican convention  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Fairbanks 
was  the  Indiana  agent  of  the  Wall  Street  and 
railroad  influence  which  made  that  successful 
charge  for  place  and  power  under  the  slogan  of 
'prosperity  at  any  price.'  He  helped  to  swing 
his  State  for  Hanna  and  McKinley. ' ' 


FUN  ON  FARM  FOR  ROOSEVELT 


Ball  Game  in  Yard  "Bully";  Buttermilk  Finest 
He'd  Tasted. 

Akron,  Ohio. — While  Vice-President  Fairbanks 
sat  on  a  fence  and  drank  buttermilk.  President 
Roosevelt  hopped  about  in  Farmer  Frank 
Thomas's  backyard,  his  coat  and  hat  off,  and  his 
sleeves  rolled  up,  and  batted  out  balls  for  the 
awe-stricken  children  of  the  farmer. 

Then,  when  the  Thomas  boys  had  almost  run 
their  legs  off  chasing  his  long  drives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  climbed  up  on  the 
fence  beside  the  Vice-President,  said  he'd  had 
"a  bully  time,"  and  joined  him  in  another  glass 
of  Farmer  Thomas's  buttermilk.  And  when  he 
handed  back  the  glass  President  Roosevelt  made 
Mrs.  Thomas  the  proudest  woman  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  by  saying:  "That's  the  best  thing  I've 
tasted  in  years." 

Great  Day  for  Farmer  Thomas. 

This  isn't  a  fairy  story.  It's  positive  fact. 
This  is  how  it  happened:  After  leaving  Canton 
recently,  where  he  attended  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
McKinley,  President  Roosevelt  learned  that  his 
train  would  have  to  lie  over  at  Akron  for  four 
hours  before  connections  could  be  made  for  In- 
dianapolis. The  President  did  not  relish  the 
prospect  of  kicking  his  heels  around  Akron  for 
four  hours  and  had  his  private  car  dropped  about 
two  miles  outside  the  city,  where  the  country 
roads  thereabout  looked  cool  and  inviting. 

Then,  with  Mr.  Fairbanks,  who  anticipated  a 
quiet  stroll  and  nothing  more,  the  President 
started  off  along  the  most  alluring  of  the  roads. 
One  secret  service  man  trailed  behind.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  had  been  cramped  in  a  car  all  day, 
set  a  pretty  lively  pace  for  the  lengthy  Vice- 
President,  and  before  they  had  gone  much  more 
than  a  mile  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  hot,  thirsty,  and 
gasping. 

Calls  on  Neighbors,   Too. 

Just  about  then  the  farmhouse  of  Frank 
Thomas  hove  in  sight,  and  the  President  set  out 
for  it  across  country.  ' 

Thomas  was  working  on  a  haystack,  but  he 
threw  down  his  rake  mighty  quick  when  the 
President  introduced  himself.  Coiffd  the  Vice- 
President  and  himself  have  a  glass  of  milkt 
Thomas  is  a  Republican.  They  could  have  all  the 
milk  and  everything  else  in  the  farmhouse.  After 
they  had  one  glass  of  the  farmer's  buttermilk 
the  President  prowled  out  into  the  yard,  where 
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MR.    FAIRBANKS'    GUMSHOE    CAMPAIGN. 


— Chieaffo   Tribune. 
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the  children  of  the  farmer  were  playing  ball. 
The  boys  were  scared  white  when  they  knew  who 
it  was  who  wanted  to  take  a  hand  in  the  game. 

From  Frank's  the  President  and  Mr.  Fair- 
banks went  over  to  the  farmhouse  of  David 
Thomas,  where  he  asked  Mrs.  Thomas  how  many 
children  she  had. 

''Eight,"  the  woman  modestly  replied. 

*'Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  ''when  I  return  to 
Washington  I  shall  have  to  tell  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
that  I  have  found  one  woman  who  has  a  larger 
family  than  hers." 

If  Mrs.  Wuchter  Had  Only  Known. 

The  President  then  dropped  in  to  visit  Mrs. 
Rose  Hansen,  who  could  not  speak  English,  and 
he  had  to  talk  German. 

Then  he  dropped  in  on  John  Wuchter.  That 
proud  old  farmer  said  that  if  he  had  only  known 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  coming  he  would  have 
had  Mrs.  Wuchter  prepare  a  spring  chicken 
supper. 

"I  only  regret,  Mr.  Fairbanks,"  said  the 
President  later,  while  addressing  a  crowd  of 
farmers  who  had  rushed  up  to  see  him  off,  "that 
Mrs.  Wuchter  didn't  know  about  my  coming. 
I'm  sure  that  she  could  never  have  cooked  enough 
chicken  to  fill  me  up." — Chicago  Tribune. 


ABOUT    "BILL"    TAFT 


The  Proper  Way  to  Speak  of  the  Big  Secretary 
of  War. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the  effete 
East,  more  or  less  fostered  in  certain  high  quar- 
ters in  Washington,  that,  when  one  wants  to 
show  acquaintance  with  William  Howard  Taft, 
when  one  really  desires  to  parade  a  little  fa- 
miliarity with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  proper 
method  of  speaking  of  him  is:  "My  friend,  Will 
Taft." 

So  far  as  the  records  go  no  one  has  yet  spoken 
of  the  Secretary  as  "Willie"  Taft,  but  they  may 
come  in  time,  perhaps,  when  he  gets  down  to 
the  comparatively  fragile  proportions  indicated 
on  the  scales  as  three  hundred  pounds. 

Cincinnati  groans  in  derision  at  this  "Will" 
Taft  business.  It  isn't  so  far  West  itself  that 
there  are  any  herds  of  buffaloes  roaming  in  Wal- 
nut Hills,  nor  do  any  snow-capped  mountains 
stand  guard  over  Main  Street,  but  it  is  far 
enough  West  to  deprecate  "Will."  Cincinnati 
knows  no  "Will"  Taft.  Cincinnati  does  know 
"Bill"  Taft,  and  knows  him  very  well.  "Will" 
Taft,  says  Cincinnati,  "forsooth"  (only  it  was 
a  shorter  word  than  forsooth) — "the  idea  of 
calling  a  two-fisted  man  who  weighs  275  when 
he  is  within  one  pound  of  it,  any  such  parlor 
name  as  that!    Bill  Taft!     That's  his  name!" 

And  when  you  come  to  look  it  over,  Cincinnati 
seems  to  have  the  rights  of  it.  Suppose  they 
called  Jim  Jeffries  "Jamie!" 


They  know  Taft  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  born 
there,  raised  there,  played  politics  there,  and  is 
now  going  back  there  for  an  indorsement  that 
may  mean  a  Presidential  nomination  for  him — 
if  he  gets  it.  Know  him?  Well,  they  guess 
they  do.  Don't  they  remember  when  he  used  to 
charge  down  the  aisles  of  a  city  convention  like 
a  cyclone  going  through  a  field  of  corn?  Don't 
they  remember  the  time  he  took  the  delegate  who 
was  up  on  a  chair  trying  to  make  a  motion  that 
was  contrary  to  the  Taft  idea  of  propriety,  and 
beat  the  live-weight  throwing  record  with  the 
delegate  for  the  weight?  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
story  of  what  he  did  to  Rose,  the  editor  of  the 
Patrol?  Well,  listen  to  that,  and  see  if  he  isn't 
"Bill"  instead  of  "Will." 

Along  in  the  late  70 's  Taft  was  studying  law 
and  serving  as  court  reporter  on  the  old  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial.  He  was  fresh  from  Yale, 
and  as  husky  a  citizen  as  there  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  Taft's  father,  Alphonso  Taft,  had 
been  Secretary  of  War  and  Attorney-General  un- 
der Grant,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
neighbors. 

One  Aveek  Rose  led  his  paper  with  an  untrue 
and  offensive  story  about  Alphonso  Taft. 

Young  Taft  went  to  a  corner  near  the  office 
of  the  Patrol  and  waited.  Presently  Rose  came 
along. 

Taft  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  made  a  grab 
for  Rose,  and,  according  to  the  proud  Cincinnati 
historians,  tied  Rose  into  double  bow-knots, 
untied  him  and  made  him  into  clove-hitches.  He 
put  him  against  the  fence,  through  the  fencfe,  and 
over  the  fence.  After  the  ceremonies  Taft  put 
on  his  coat  and  strolled  up  the  street. 

"And  don't  you  think,"  say  the  Cincinnati 
people,  "that  Bill  Taft  would  do  it  again  now 
if  it  seemed  necessary?" 

They  remember  Taft  as  a  local  and  a  Federal 
Judge  in  Cincinnati,  are  proud  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  Philippines,  and  as  Secretary 
of  War.  They  are  glad  he  is  brought  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  President.  Still,  none  of  the 
deeds  of  his  later  life  wiped  out  the  remembrance 
of  the  time  he  whipped  Ross.  They  recall,  too, 
his  experiences  in  the  "Dirty  Fourth"  Ward,. 
where  he  had  many  tussels  with  election  thugs,  in 
the  days  when  he  was  active  in  city  politics.  He 
is  "Bill"  Taft  to  Cincinnati  and  always  will  be, 
no  matter  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
him. — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


"Ah,  Davie!" 
A  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  reader  makes  this  interest- 
ing contribution:  "How  did  you  happen  to 
make  such  a  mistake?  It  was  not  Job  that  said, 
'AH  men  are  liars.'  It  was  Davkd.  Don't  you 
remember  the  Scotch  minister  that  took  this  for 
a  text,  and  after  reading  it,  stopped,  and  wiping 
his  brow,  said:  'Ah,  Davie,  had  ye  lived  in  this 
generation,  ye  might  hae  said  it  at  your 
leisure.*  " — The  Commoner. 
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"Just  wait   'till  I  get  at  him- 


— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


GOVERNMENT   IN   BUSINESS 


COMPREHENSIVE  REFORMS  IN  METHODS  OF  TREASURY.  INTERIOR 
AND   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS  BEING  INSTALLED  AT  WASH- 
INGTON.—GARFIELD  THROWS  OUT  THE  SINECURES. 
— CORTELYOU'S    BOLD    CHANGES. 


THERE  have  been  many  evidences  of  late 
that  the  Administration  at  Washington 
is  fully  appreciative  of  the  gravity  of 
the  issue  which  confronts  the  country.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  with  regard  to  the 
President's  consciousness  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween wealth  and  labor.  But  in  nothing  has 
there  been  evinced  so  thoro  a  proof  of  the 
belief  that  something  vital  and  permanent 
must  be  done  in  the  way  of  rectification  as 
in  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  to  exempt 


the  Government  itself  from  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  those  business  and  social  and 
political  practices  which  have  been  primarily 
responsible  for  the  existing  crisis. 

Thru  every  department  at  Washington 
the  Administration  is  gradually  spreading 
the  methods  of  honest  and  uncorrected  busi- 
ness, and  in  no  departments  more  notice- 
ably than  in  the  Treasury,  the  Interior,  and 
Agriculture. 
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UNCLE  SAM  AIDS  GOOD  TIMES 

Ji 

All   Departments    of    Government,   Taking    Cue 
rrom  President,  Help  Along  Prosperity. 

The  following  by  John  Callan  O'Langhlin 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  indicates  the  Admin- 
istration's  consciousness  of  its  position: 

Washington,  D.  C. — There  will  be  no  decrease 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  or  recurrence 
of  the  panicky  conditions  in  Wall  Street  if  the 
administration  can  prevent.  All  branches  of  the 
Government,  taking  their  cue  from  the- President, 
are  acting  energetically  and  harmoniously  to 
maintain  the  existing  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs. 

The  President  himself,  in  the  speech  he  will 
deliver  at  Indianapolis,  will  address  himself  to 
reassuring  the  public  as  to  the  value  of  railroad 
securities  and  will  state  emphatically  that  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  manipulation  he  proposes  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones  and  only  endeavor  to 
secure  reforms  to  prevent  a  continuance'  of  evil 
practices. 

Secretary  Cortelyou  is  following  the  market 
with  the  closest  attention  and  is  prepared  to  fur- 
nish treasury  support  should  the  exigencies 
require. 

Secretary  Wilson  has  sent  three  experts  to 
southern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  to  investigate 
the  damage  done  to  the  wheat  crop  and  was  pre- 
pared to  furnish  a  parasitical  insect  to  destroy 
the  devastating  bug,  but  such  action  is  reported 
to  be  unnecessary.  The  Secretary  is  giving  at- 
tention also  to  general  conditions  and  wherever 
possible  to  facilitating  the  growth  of  crops. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
Secretary  Straus  made  arrangements  for  in- 
creasing- immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  investigations  into  trade  conditions 
abroad,  in  order  to  provide  new  markets  for 
American  products.  His  effort  is  being  assisted 
by  Secretary  of  State  Root,  who,  now  that  he 
has  settled  temporarily  the  tariff  differences 
with  Germany,  is  arranging  to  effect  there  a  per- 
manent disposition  in  the  treaty  of  reciprocity 
which  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  ratifi- 
cation the  coming  session.  The  Secretary  also 
proposes  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  France 
and  China  for  a  determination  of  commercial 
questions. 

Altogether,  Washington  rarely  has  seen  such 
activity  in  order  to  conserve  the  prosperity  of 
the  country. 


'BOGY"  NO  MORE  ALARMS 


Treasury  Serene  Over  Latest  Manufactured 
"Panic"  for  Speculative  Purposes. 
The  following  by  "Raymond"  in  the  same 
paper  indicates  how  far  the  Administration 
has  liberated  itself  from  the  subtle  and  dan- 
gerous influences  which  hitherto  have  held 


the  financial  policies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment subject  to  the  control  of  Wall  Street: 

Washington,  D.  C. — In  the  face  of  another 
"panic"  on  Wall  Street  the  United  States 
treasury  absolutely  refuses  to  be  stampeded  into 
the  belief  that  these  speculative  waves  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

Treasury  officials  watched  the  extraordinary 
course  of  prices  on  Wall  Street  and  saw 
that  in  many  cases  stocks  reached  lower  figures 
than  in  the  "panic"  of  March  14,  which,  it  was 
insisted  at  that  time,  was  brought  about  because 
the  President  refused  to  make  a  statement  giv- 
ing a  clean  bill  of  health  to  the  railroad 
companies. 

Now  another  of  the  same  class  of  "panics" 
Las  arrived  and  the  Treasury  Department  does 
not  see  its  way  clear  to  become  alarmed  in  the 
least  degree,  because  reports  from  the  great 
interior  of  the  country,  in  a  section  independent 
of  Wall  Street  and  its  malign  influence,  are  all 
of  a  different  tenor. 

Money  for  Legitimate  Business. 

The  public  is  out  of  Wall  Street  and  the  treas-' 
ury  knows  it.  The  country  undeniably  is  pros- 
perous. A  general  failure  of  crops  is  absolutely 
impossible,  because  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  have  become  so  diversified  that  they 
can  not  all  go  to  pieces  at  once.  There  is  plenty 
of  money  for  legitimate  business  purposes,  and 
the  treasury  has  adopted  the  policy  of  depositing 
all  receipts  in  national  banks  so  that  there  is  no 
reduction  in  the  circulating  medium. 

The  time  was  whenever  Wall  Street  managed 
to  pull  off  one  of  its  specially  conducted  panics 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sat  up  nights 
and  he  and  his  subordinate  officials  kept  the 
telephone  wires  hot  so  as  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  Street  in  case  immediate  relief  should 
be  needed.    That  time  has  passed  by. 

Cabinet  members  have  learned  by  experience 
that  modern  panics  on  the  Street  are  absolutely 
the  result  of  manipulation  and  are  seldom  or 
never  brought  about  by  any  distressing  business 
conditions  which  require  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  conditions,  .as 
shown  in  the  reports  of  national  banks  through 
the  controller  of  the  currency  and  in  unofficial 
reports  from  trust  companies,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  West  is  supplying  money  to  the  East. 
The  big  banks  and  trust  companies  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  are  daily  sending  money  in  large 
amounts  to  New  York,  because  interest  rates 
there  are  higher.  This  surplus  vf  the  West, 
which  used  to  be  the  home  of  people  of  moderate 
fortunes,  and  a  reversal  of  tlie  old  tide  of  the 
financial  river  are  said  to  be  the  best  indications 
of  the  abstract  prosperity  of  the  country.  This 
demonstrates  the  West's  independence  of  Wall 
Street. 
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CAN  PROSPERITY   BE   CONTROLLED? 


Bourke  Cockran  Says  This  Is  the  Vital  Problem 
of  Government. 
That  the  problem  which  the  President  and 
his  associates  have  before  them  is  not  one 


New  York. — *'The  same  problem  is  presenting 
itself  for  solution  in  Europe  as  in  America, ' '  said 
Bourke  Cockran  during  one  of  his  constitutional 
walks  on  the  steamer  Adriatic  when  crossing  the 
Atlantic  recently. 

"It  is  the  question  which  has  been  developed 


IT  LOOKS  AS  THOUGH  WE  WERE  GOING  TO   GET   WAITED   ON  FIRST   THIS   TIME. 

— Uuluth    News    Tribune. 


which  can  easily  be  solved  even  by  the  most 
resolute  policies  may  be  gathered,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  following  in  the  Indian- 
apolis News: 


under  what  I  may  call  Christian  civilization.  It 
is  the  paramount  issue.  You  may  call  it  Social- 
ism if  you  please.  It  is  how  to  distribute  in 
proper  proportions  the  result  of  labor  and  the 
employment    of    capital.      In    other    words,    can 


m 
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Christian  civilization  control  its  own  success?  In 
America  we  call  it  the  trust  question. 

*'In  France  at  the  present  moment  it  mani- 
fests itself  as  the  right  of  government  employees 
to  combine,  and  we  see  a  socialistic  Premier 
fighting  the  extension  to  government  servants  of 
the  doctrines  he  has  always  preached.  In  Eng- 
land the  problem  is  rather  simpler,  as  the  Eng- 
lish have  always  managed  to  keep  their  govern- 
ment practically  free  from  commercial  influences, 
but  there,  too,  we  have  an  independent  Labor 
party,  led  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  which  is  frankly 
socialistic." 


'DOUBLE  ENTRY"  IN  THE  TREASURY 


Secretary  Cortelyou  Introduces  a  Long  Needed 
Reform  in  the  Books. 
Probably  the  most  important  single  step 
the  Administration  has  taken  tovrard  the 
purification  of  the  federal  business  methods 
is  described  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Times: 

He  has  been  in  the  Treasury  Department 
about  two  months,  talking  as  little  as  ever  and 
organizing  as  hard  as  ever.  He  found  as  soon 
as  he  got  in  that  there  was  no  way  of  getting  a 
trial  balance,  that  the  only  way  to  get  at  any- 
thing was  to  go  over  a  stack  of  books  a  mile  high, 
at  infinite  cost  of  time,  which  is  money.  So  he 
installed  a  modern  double-entry  system  of  book- 
keeping. It  was  simple,  but  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  anybody  before. 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
nobody  can  steal  any  money  out  of  the  Treasury 
here,  but  that  people  can  and  do  steal  money 
every  little  while  out  of  the  sub-treasuries  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  reorganizing  the  sub-treasuries  so  as 
to  make  stealing  just  as  impossible  there  as  it 
is  here. 

He  is  also  planning  a  force  of  Treasury  in- 
spectors, which  he  can  send  around  like  national 
bank  examiners,  but  he  will  have  to  wait  till 
Congress  meets  before  he  can  get  that. 

Meanwhile  he  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
relation  between  politics  and  national  bank  de- 
posits, and  has  begun  work  on  a  plan  to  divorce 
the  two  and  maroon  politics  on  a  desert  island 
somewhere.  For  one  thing,  he  is  going  to  dis- 
tribute the  deposits  around  the  country  as  much 
as  possible.  He  has  got  Controller  Ridgley  and 
Director  Roberts  working  on  this  plan  now. 

But  there  is  something  else  he  has  done  in 
these  two  months  that  is  worth  even  more  atten- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  John  Smith,  the 
man  in  the  street,  who  doesn't  care  much  about 
double  entry  bookkeeping,  but  is  interested 
quite  a  lot,  according  to  the  public  prints,  in  the 
relation  between  corporations  and  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  that  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  delicately  and  tenderly, 
because  so  many  good  turtle-fed  gentlemen  with 


white  side-whiskers  and  protuberant  waistcoats 
and  bulging  bank  accounts  are  always  deeply 
pained  when  it  is  alluded  to,  and  the  giving  of 
pain  to  one's  fellow -creatures  should  always  be 
avoided  when  possible. 

This  is  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Avoiding  as  much 
as  possible  the  danger  of  giving  pain  to  the 
turtle-fed  gentlemen  with  the  side  whiskers,  let 
us  gloss  the  matter  over  as  gently  as  possible 
by  alluding  to  it  as  a  mere  coincidence  that  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  always  seems 
to  get  there  first.  Whenever  anything  is  to  be 
done  that  would  naturally  interest  persons  who 
have  quite  a  good  deal  of  money,  James  Still- 
man  and  other  folks  who  occasionally  meet  John 
D.  Rockefeller  in  a  social  way  seem  to  hear 
about  it  before  other  people  do,  and  when  there 
is  anything  to  be  done  they  usually  do  it,  and 
other  people  don't.  It  is  best  to  be  a  little 
vague  about  this,  because  whenever  these  other 
people  have  shown  a  disposition  to  get  peevish 
about  it  and  inquire  why  the  National  City  Bank 
gets  all  the  persimmons,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment always  has  an  explanation  ready  proving 
conclusively  that  it  was  all  a  coincidence, 
nothing  more. 

Imagination  With  Limitations. 

Courtelyou,  however,  is  a  person  who  dis- 
likes coincidences.  As  has  been  mentioned,  he 
possesses  imagination,  but  his  imagination  has 
limits,  and  its  northern  boundary  is  just  south 
of  the  territory  of  coincidence;  he  is  a  mate- 
rialist on  that  subject,  and  it  would  take  the 
whole  Psychical  Research  Society  to  convince 
him  that  the  mysterious  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Hence,  he  has  been  detaching  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence  from  the  neck  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  He  has  been  plugging  up  the  holes 
and  installing  a  system  whereby  if  the  National 
City  Bank  ever  gets  a  smell  of  anything  before 
it  happens  it  will  be  through  a  spiritualistic 
medium.  He  has  also  been  quietly  moving  a  few 
gentlemen  out  of  the  Treasury  Department  into 
other  fields.  To  do  this  grieves  him,  but  he  is 
solaced  by  the  reflection  that  they  will  not 
starve;  that  various  banks  not  unknown  at  26- 
Broadway  will  probably  look  out  for  them. 

He  has  determined  to  see  to  it  that  no  man 
who  is  employed  in  the  Treasury  Department 
under  him  hereafter  shall  leave  that  department 
to  take  a  fat  job  in  a  Rockefeller  bank.  That 
has  been  the  road  invariably  trodden  for  some 
years  back  by  Treasury  Department  officials  "who 
have  been  in  a  position  to  help  out  the  National 
City  Bank  in  one  way  or  another.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  mere  coincidence;  but  Cortelyou  intends  that 
this  coincidence  shall  happen  no  n^pre. 

One  very  curious  reform  has  been  installed  by 
Cortelyou.  He  refuses  to  call  up  New  York  over 
the  long-distance  telephone  when  he  has  any- 
thing to  say  about  finance.  Gage  and  Shaw  used 
to  do  that,  but  not  Cortelyou.     This  is  probably 
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ONE  SPOT  THE  STANDARD  OIL  DOESN'T  OWN. 


— Denver  Post. 
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a  mere  eccentricity  of  Cortelyou's.  It  would 
never  do  to  hint  that  he  had  adopted  this  reform 
because  persons  not  intended  to  be  privy  to  the 
conversation  might  reap  financial  advantage 
therefrom,  for  to  hint  that  would  show  Cortel- 
you  up  as  the  possessor  of  a  suspicious 
disposition. 

And  it  would  give  pain  to  the  turtle-fed  and 
the  side-whiskered. 


SHAKING  UP  THE  "PER  DIEMS" 


Garfield  Turns  Political  Pets  Out  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

An  extension  of  the  business  methods  to 
the  Interior  Department,  together  with  the 
complications  which  such  methods  are  likely 
to  cause  in  the  political  field,  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer : 

Washington,  D.  C. — A  furious  political  storm 
broke  over  Washington  vvlrich  has  no  bearing  on 
the  Presidency.  James  R.  Garfield,  who  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  shake  up  that 
ponderous  department,  is  the  center  of  this 
disturbance. 

As  a  first  step  toward  reform  he  discharged 
eighteen  employees  of  the  land  office  for  "in- 
competency." They  heard  from  Mr.  Garfield  in 
the  form  of  yellow  discharge  slips.  He  heard 
from  their  political  backers  in  the  form  of  yel- 
low telegraph  forms,  filled  in  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  profanity  that  the  telegraph  com- 
panies would  transmit  under  a  frank. 

To  Mr.  Garfield's  explanation  that  the  dis- 
charged employees  are  "incompetent,"  the 
angry  answer  is  that  they  were  put  in  the  land 
office  by  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  sundry  Sen- 
ators and  lesser  statesmen,  and  things  have  come 
to  a  pretty  pass  if  a  young  tennis  playing  friend 
of  the  President  who  answers  to  the  name  of 
"Jimmie"  is  to  be  allowed  to  disturb  political 
fences  in  a  dozen  States. 

Worse  still,  Mr.  Garfield,  in  the  name  of  re- 
form, has  committed  the  supreme  sacrilege.  He 
has  interfered  with  the  "P.  D. "  roll  of  the  Sen- 
ate. After  Congress  publicly  and  ostentatiously 
abdicated  its  wide  patronage  powers  over  the  de- 
partraents  in  favor  of  the  civil  service  the  Sen- 
'  ate  stealthily  created  the  "P.  D."  roll,  of  which 
the  public  is  supposed  to  know  nothing. 

Those  cabalistic  letters  stand  for  "per  diem." 
When  a  Senator  has  somebody  on  his  hands  who 
must  be  cared  for  he  has  that  person  employed 
as  extra  help  in  one  of  the  departments  at  a  per 
dieni,  in  contrast  to  the  permanent  positions, 
filled  through  the  civil  service  commission,  which 
pay  an  annual  salary. 

But  custom  has  made  the  "P.  D."  roll  the 
most  permanent  thing  in  Washington.  The  fa- 
vored ones  who  secure  a  place  there  without  the 


embarrassing  ordeal  of  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion are  the  aristocrats  of  the  Government  sei-\'- 
ice,  before  whom  even  autocratic  bureau  heads 
and  chief  clerks  tremble. 

These  "P.  D. "  favorites,  every  one  the  protege 
of  a  powerful  Senator,  have  been  accustomed  to 
do  as  little  work  as  they  pleased,  to  be  absent 
when  it  seemed  good  to  them  or  when  their  Sen- 
ators needed  them  and  to  generally  swagger 
through  the  departments,  the  envied  of  all  be- 
holders. No  shake-up,  no  reform,  could  touch 
the  sacrosanct  senatorial  roll. 

But  when  the  ax  fell — thud :  six  sacred  heads 
from  the  "P.  D."  list  fell  into  the  basket.  One 
was  that  of  a  woman  placed  on  that  roll  at  the 
request  of  Vice-President  Fairbanks  himself.  An- 
other had  been  employed  at  the  command  of  T. 
C.  Piatt  of  New  York.  The  other  four  had  simi- 
lar excuses,  for  drawing  their  per  diem. 


LOOK  FOR  FEDERAL  CONTROL 


Railroad   Executives  Think   All  Roads  Will  Be 
Under   the   Government. 

That  sooner  or  later  the  policies  which 
President  Roosevelt  so  strongly  urges  will 
result  in  complete  capitulation  of  those  who 
now  oppose  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Chicago,  111. — Universal  control  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  predicted  by  railroad  men  and  rail- 
road attorneys.  Within  the  present  generation 
it  was  declared  by  the  railroad  operators  of  Chi- 
cago that  the  railroad  lines  would  be  run  under 
the  regulation  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Almost  without  exception  railroad  attorneys 
agreed  with  the  views  presented  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  Decoration  Day  speech  at 
Indianapolis. 

"The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  rail- 
road will  be  under  control  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  not  be  many  years  before  a  railroad  ticket 
will  be  pui'chased  like  a  two-cent  stamp.  A  uni- 
versal rhte  will  be  accorded  to  every  one.  No 
special  rate,  pass  or  rebate  will  be  granted,  and 
every  railroad  of  the  United  States  will  be  work- 
ing on  a  fair  and  equal  basis  that  will  mean 
good  returns  for  every  investor  interested,"  was 
the  declaration  of  one  railroad  man  who  is  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  lines.  This  will  be 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  present  agitation 
against  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

Railroad  officials  declare  that  it^  is  only  right 
that  big  railroads,  covering  miles  of  territory 
and  extending  through  many  states,  should  fall 
under  the  direction  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  instead  of  being  subject  to 
control  of  the  state  government. 
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What  to  Do  With  the  Money 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  PROPOSES   TO   DISTRIBUTE   THE 

BANK  DEPOSITS  EQUITABLY  ALL  OVER   THE   COUNTRY 

INSTEAD  OF  GIVING  THEM   EXCLUSIVELY  TO  THE 

BIGGEST  BANKS  AS  HERETOFORE. 


MOST  of  the  sinister  influences  which 
have  been  at  work  to  pervert  the 
natural  purposes  of  the  Government 
have  centered  their  efforts  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  probably  because  that  Depart- 
ment is  the  least  understood  by  the  general 
populace.  Thanks,  now,  however,  to  the 
consistency  of  the  present  heads  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  is  promise  that  these  in- 
fluences will  at  length  be  routed  even  from 
this  feeding  place.  Witness  the  following 
by  Wm.  E.  Curtis,  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

Washington,  D.  C. — It  is  not  often  that  any- 
body has  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  his  money. 
The  reverse  is  usually  true.  We  are  told  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  per- 
plexity concerning  the  investment  or  disposition 
of  his  income,  and  that  the  tribulations  of  multi- 
millionaires over  that  problem  are  quite  as  seri- 
ous as  the  anxiety  of  other  people  about  making 
both  ends  meet.  Secretary  Cortelyou  came  into 
the  treasury  to  face  the  former  problem,  which 
had  been  a  burden  on  the  souls  of  all  his  pred- 
ecessors since  the  Civil  War. 

If  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Government  are 
locked  up  in  the  treasury  a  money  famine  fol- 
lows and  the  business  men  of  the  country  are 
embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  currency  for  their 
daily  transactions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  follows  the  time- 
honored  custom  and  gets  the  money  back  into 
circulation  by  depositing  it  in  national  banks,  he 
is  accused  of  favoring  the  capitalists  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  and  of  furnishing  capital 
for  his  personal  and  political  friends  to  use  in 
their  business.  Envious  people  will  not  under- 
stand the  situation  or  appreciate  his  dilemma. 
Mr.  Cortelyou  is  desirous  of  solving  this  prob- 
lem in  a  way  that  will  serve  the  public  interest, 
safeguard  the  public  funds,  treat  everybody  with 


equal  consideration,  and  relieve  himself  from  the 
annoyance  of  critics  on  the  one  side  and  bank- 
ers who  want  a  share  of  the  Government  funds  on 
the  other.  Hence  he  has  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  C.  H.  Treat,  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States;  W.  B.  Ridgely,  Controller  of 
the  Currency;  George  E.  Roberts,  Director  of 
the  Mint;  E.  B.  Daskam,  chief  of  the  division 
of  public  moneys,  and  A.  T,  Huntington,  chief 
of  the  division  of  loans  and  currency,  to  devise 
a  plan  that  will  please  everybody. 

Always    a   Vexatious   Problem. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
the  money  market  have  been  a  vexation  to  all 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  since  the  time  of  An- 
drew Jackson.  Before  that  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  founded  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
was  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  treasury  for  all  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements.  The  public  revenues 
were  turned  directly  into  the  bank  by  the  col- 
lectors through  its  branches  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country,  and  all  payments  were  made 
by  drawing  cheeks  upon  it,  which  is  precisely 
the  relation  existing  to-day  between  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  British  Government,  between 
the  Bank  of  France  and  the  French  Government, 
and  between  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  and 
the  German  Government.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
method  adopted  by  every  important  country  of 
the  world  except  the  United  States  for  handling 
its  receipts  and  disbursements.  Under  such  a 
system  heavy  payments  made  to  the  Government 
do  not  occasion  the  withdrawal  of  cash  from 
the  channels  of  trade.  The  government  is  like 
any  other  customer  of  the  bank;  its  receipts 
appear  on  the  one  side  of  the  ledger,  its  disburse- 
ments on  the  other  side,  and  the  balance  is  in 
the  bank  as  part  of  its  loanable  funds. 

Political  Feeling  in  the  Way. 

The  United  States  started  out  to  do  business 
like  other  countries  in  this  respect,  but  political 
feeling  ran  high,  and  as  the  bank  was  the  child 
of  Hamilton,  it  was  under  suspicion  as  a  fed- 
eralist and  whig  institution.     In  Jackson's  time 
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it  became  the  political  storm  center.  That  chol- 
eric and  impetuous  old  partisan  accused  the  man- 
agement of  discriminating  in  its  accommoda- 
tions against  his  friends  and  of  plotting 
against  him.  Against  the  advice  of  a  majority 
of  his  cabinet  he  ordered  the  government  de- 
posits withdrawn  from  the  bank  and  when  his 
Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury,  William  J.  Duane, 
refused  to  withdraw  them,  Jackson  removed  him 
and  transferred  Roger  B.  Taney  from  the  Attor- 
ney Generalship  to  the  treasury.  The  public 
moneys  were  then  scattered  among  State  banks 
friendly  to  the  administration,  which  became 
known,  in  the  political  parlance  of  the  time,  as 
''Jackson's  pet  banks."  When  the  panic  of 
1837  broke  upon  the  country  all  of  these  banks 
suspended  payment  and  many  of  them  failed 
disastrously,  with  the  result  that  the  govern- 
ment suffered  considerable  loss. 

Devised  the  Sub-Treasuries. 

Then  something  else  had  to  be  done.  The 
Democratic  party  could  not  go  back  to  the  whig 
system,  or  continue  on  its  own,  and  so  the  Van 
Buren  administration  evolved  the  idea  of  the  in- 
dependent treasury  with  its  system  of  sub- 
treasuries.  The  scheme  was  exceedingly  simple. 
The  revenues  were  to  be  collected  in  cash  and 
kept  in  a  vault  in  the  government's  own  offices 
until  paid  out.  Daniel  Webster  ridiculed  it  as 
a  return  to  the  methods  of  Darius,  King  of  Per- 
sia, but,  with  a  few  modifications,  which  became 
imperative,  the  system  has  been  maintained  to 
the  present  day. 

So  long  as  the  revenues  and  disbursements 
about  offset  each  other  no  serious  inconvenience 
was  felt,  but  it  was  obvious  that  when  the  former 
exceeded  the  latter  the  surplus  was  so  much 
money  withdrawn  from  the  channels  of  business 
and  became  dead  in  the  treasury  vaults.  If 
every  State,  municipal  and  school  district  gov- 
ernment, and  corporations  and  individuals  gen- 
erally, followed  the  example,  what  would  become 
of  the  country's  working  capital?  We  would 
have   about  the  industrial  efficiency  of  China. 

Needed  Money  in  Civil  War. 

The  first  imperative  demand  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  system  came  with  the  necessity  for 
raising  large  sums  during  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
impossible  to  negotiate  large  loans  and  collect 
immense  revenues  and  lock  the  proceeds  up  in 
the  treasury.  An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  designate  national 
bank  depositories  for  all  funds  except  receipts 
from  customs.  These  were  excepted  because  the 
customs  duties  were  paid  in  gold,  which  was  then 
at  a  premium,  and  was  needed  in  the  treasury  to 
meet  the  public  debt  obligations.  This  continued 
until  the  passage  of  the  Aldrich  Act  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

•  With  authority  to  make  deposits  in  banks,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been  able  to  return 
to  circulation  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury 
as  taxes,  which,  if  allowed  to  pile  up  in  the 
vaults  indefinitely,  might  exhaust  the  money 
market  to  the  point  of  strangulation;  but  the  use 


of  this  power  has  been  a  most  disagreeable  task^'^  '^^ 
The  critics  of  the  administration  always  repre-*  - 
sent  the  Secretary  as  dealing  out  favors  to  banks 
or  as  going  to  the  relief  of  Wall  Street.  Dil^og 
the  present  fiscal  year  the  receipts  of  the  treas- 
ury have  exceeded  its  disbursements  by  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  $6,000,000  a  month.  To  have 
locked  up  that  amount  of  money  would  have 
raised  the  rate  of  interest  on  every  borrower  in 
the  United  States  and  brought  our  industrial 
expansion  to  a  standstill;  yet  every  time  the 
Secretary  has  put  money  in  the  banks  he  has 
been  charged  with  ''going  to  the  relief  of  Wall 
Street."  Every  secretary  has  been  assailed  in 
the  same  way.  When  he  is  a  Democrat  the  Re- 
publicans attack  him,  and  when  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican the  Democrats  attack  him,  and  the  argu- 
ment or  abuse  is  always  the  same. 

Banks  Scramble  for  Deposits. 

Not  only  does  the  determination  of  when  to 
make  deposits  and  how  much  to  deposit  involve 
an  unpleasant  responsibility,  but  where  to  make 
them  and  what  security  to  accept  present  other 
serious  problems.  The  creation  of  a  depository 
is  a  wholly  discretionary  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  a  favor  much 
coveted.  There  is  not  enough  money  to  go  around 
all  of  the  more  than  six  thousand  national  banks. 
nor  is  it  practicable  for  the  treasury  to  keep 
accounts  with  so  large  a  number,  but  the  ones 
that  are  left  out  seem  to  have  as  good  claims  as 
many  of  those  that  are  chosen. 

The  Aldrich  Act  has  greatly  increased  the 
pressure  for  deposits.  The  impression  exists 
that  they  are  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
the  customs  revenues,  some  $300,000,000  per  year, 
but  that  is  improbable.  There  is  in  some  quar- 
ters an  expectation  that  all  receipts  will  be  kept 
in  banks  and  all  payments  made  by  checks,  but 
the  independent  treasury  system  is  not  so  near 
extinction  as  that.  The  law  still  requires  that 
all  disbursing  officers  located  in  cities  where 
there  are  sub-treasuries  shall  keep  their  moneys 
in  those  offices,  and  this  covers  most  of  the  dis- 
bursements. The  Aldrich  law  merely  wiped  out 
an  imaginary  line  between  customs  receipts  and 
other  moneys,  but  does  not  necessarily  increase 
bank  deposits  at  all.  Formerly  it  was  necessary 
to  have  the  books  show  that  the  customs  receipts 
were  being  used  for  current  disbursements  and 
that  other  moneys  alone  were  placed  in  banks; 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  this  distinction. 

Equitable  Distribution  Required. 

Another  influence  has  stimulated  applications 
for  deposits,  and  that  is  a  clause  in  the  Aldrich 
Act  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
"distribute  the  deposits  herein  provided  for  as 
far  as  practicable  equitably  between  the  different 
states  and  sections."  This  clause  has  aroused 
the  interest  of  country  banks,  which  never  before 
thought  of  getting  United  States  deposits.  The 
purpose  of  Congress  evidently  was  to  give  all 
parts  of  the  country  an  equal  chance  at  the 
funds,  but  in  actual  practice  this  does  not  result. 
Country  banks   do   not   carry   in   their   ordinary 
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assets  anything  that  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Treasury  as  security  for  deposits.  The  classes  of 
bonds  required  are  only  to  be  had  in  the  financial 
centers  and  are  always  worth  a  premium,  so  that 
the  country  bank  loses  as  much  cash  in  providing 
the  security  as  it  obtains  from  the  Treasury. 
The  transaction  may  be  advantageous  to  the 
bank,  but  it  does  not  put  more  money  into  the 
locality.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  the  country 
bank  to  have  its  New  York  correspondent  pro- 
vide the  security  and  keep  the  deposit,  allowing 
interest  to  the  former.  The  system  works  out, 
therefore,  not  as  a  distribution  of  money  to 
localities  where  it  is  needed,  but  a  distribution 
of  small  benefits  to  the  banks. 

The  law  requires  the  Secretary  to  take  secur- 
ity for  the  deposits,  and  formerly  only  govern- 
ment bonds  were  accepted.  But  the  floating  sup- 
ply of  such  bonds  has  been  so  diminished  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  without  forcing  the 
price  so  high  as  to  tempt  other  banks  to  retire 
circulation,  which,  of  course,  offsets  the  influence 
of  new  deposits.  Secretary  Shaw  accordingly 
established  a  precedent  by  receiving  state,  mu- 
nicipal, and  railway  bonds,  and  this  necessary 
innovation  plainly  adds  to  the  responsibilities 
and  difficulties  of  the  Secretary's  task.  To  have 
his  bonds  on  the  list  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion for  a  railway  magnate. 

Over  5000  National  Banks. 

Seven  years  ago  there  were  only  250  deposito- 
ries for  Government  funds;  now  there  are  1225, 
with  5186  national  banks,  which  have  no  govern- 
ment money  and  would,  of  course,  be  srlad  to  get 
some.  Therefore  the  trouble  has  only  begain. 
National  bankers  in  small  cities  and  towns  are 
just  beginning  to  understand  that  the  provision 
of  the  Aldrich  Act  passed  by  Congress  last  win- 
ter, instructing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
"to  distribute  the  deposits  herein  provided  for 
equitably  as  far  as  possible  between  the  different 
states  and  sections,"  was  intended  for  their  ben- 
efit, and  under  this  law  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  one  of  these  6411  national  banks  shall  not  • 
have  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  Government  sur- 
plus, enjoy  the  prestige  of  being  selected  as  a 
national  depository,  and  advertise  the  fact  that 
it  has  the  confidence  of  the  Government.  Coun- 
try bankers  are  beginning  to  learn  that  these 
deposits  can  be  secured  by  pressure  and  pull  on 
the  part  of  the  senators  from  their  states,  and 
the  representatives  from  their  districts,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  besieged  with  appli- 
cations. But  the  annoyance  and  embarrassment 
of  disposing  of  these  applications  for  Govern- 
ment funds  are  insignificant  compared  to  the 
trouble  that  will  happen  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  money  and  select  the  banks 
that  must  be  dropped  from  the  list  of 
depositories. 

You  will   therefore   appreciate  the   anxiety  of 


Secretary  Cortelyou  to  devise  some  method  by 
which  the  Government  funds  may  be  distributed 
according  to  a  fixed  system  which  political  and 
pei-sonal  solicitation  will  not  be  allowed  to 
change. 

Amount  Now  on  Deposit. 

The  total  amount  of  Government  money  now 
out  on  deposit  with  1225  national  banks  is  $185,- 
058,134.95,  and  it  is  drawing  no  interest.  The 
largest  sum  in  any  one  bank  is  $1,000,000;  an- 
other bank  has  $600,000;  one  has  $400,000;  two 
have  $350,000  each ;  one  has  $300,000 ;  one  $295,- 
000;  two  $250,000;  four  $200,000  each,  and  the 
remainder  is  scattered  in  the  following  manner: 


No. 
Banks. 
1.... 
1.... 
1.... 


Am't                No,  Am't 

Dep'ts.            Banks.  Dep'ts. 

.$185,000  2 $  90,000 

,   175,000               35 75,000 

,   170,000             166 50,000 

1 47,500 

22 30,000 

200 20,000 

25 15,000 


6 150,000 

1 1.35,000 

4 125.000 

8 100,000 

These  figures,  which  represent  only  a  part  of 
the  fund,  will  indicate  the  present  method  of  dis- 
tribution. The  committee  is  studying  the  situa- 
tion; it  is  receiving  suggestions  and  discussing 
them,  but  it  will  require  some  time  before  it  can 
make  a  report. 


Firing  It.  . 

''John,"  said  the  political  leader's  wife, 
"you'll  have  to  get  a  new  policeman  assigned 
to  this  beat;  Bridget  doesn't  like  the  present 
one," 

"All  right,"  said  he,  "and  while  I'm  about  it 
I'll  get  one  that  likes  his  meat  rare.  I'm  get- 
ting tired  of  overdone  beef." — Philadelphia 
Press. 


Superior  Knowledge  Demonstrated. 

"Would  you  like  to  attend  a  lecture  on  the 
fine  arts?" 

"No,"  answered  Mr.  Curarox;  "mother  and 
the  girls  can  make  me  feel  my  ignorance  suf- 
ficdently  at  home  free  of  charge!" — Washington 
Star. 


Bridge  Whist. 
They  were  playing  bridge  at  midnight 

When  the  clock  was  striking  the  hour; 
They  still  played  bridge  in  the  morning 

When  the  clock  was  striking  four. 

And  some  lost  more  than  they  ought  to. 
And  some  quite  a  neat  sum  won; 

And   thev  hated   the  sight   of  each  other — 
Oh,  isn't  it  lots  of  fun? 

— Kanstfs  City  Times. 


MODEL   OF    THE   GREAT   MONUMENT  TO  VICTOR  EMANUEL  II. 
Work  on  this  Colossal  Memorial  Is  Now  in  Progress  on  the  Capitol  Hill,  in  Rome. 


Monuments   and   Memories 


MEMORIAL   DAY   UNDERGOING    A    NOTABLE    CHANGE    IN    SPIRIT 
AND  PURPOSE— BECOMING  A  DAY  OF  SPEECHES.— STAT- 
UES DEDICATED  AND  RELICS  PRESERVED. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  in  the  United  States 
appears  to  be  undergoing  a  strange 
transition.  Its  original  purpose,  nobly 
conceived,  was  for  a  time  in  danger 
of  extinction  thru  the  sheer  fact  that 
the  business-driven  people  of  the  coun- 
try could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
a  frolic  of  a  holiday.  But  of  late,  such  offi- 
cial .commemoration  of  the  day  as  there  has 
been  has  led  to  speeches  by  eminent  men 
calculated  not  so  much  to  venerate  the  dead 


as  to  stimulate  the  consciences  and  patriotic? 
aspiration  of  the  living.  And  thus  attention 
to  the  graver  and  more  permanent  things  ol 
life  has  thus  been  brought  back  to  an  unex- 
pected degree. 

On  Memorial  Day  of  the  current  year, 
there  was  a  notable  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  to  General 
Lawton  in  Indianapolis,  wherein  the  federal 
policies  were  further  emphasized  and  fur- 
ther    commended    to    the    general    publiv 
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Other  speeches  by  other  public  leaders  were 
in  kindred  spirit. 


MONUMENT  TO  COLUMBUS 

Commission  Summoned  by  Secretary  of  State  to 
Consider  Plans. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  commemora- 
tion which  promises  to  substitute  itself  for 
the  carelessness  of  many  past  Memorial 
Days  is  the  following  from  the  Washington 
Post : 

Secretary  Root  has  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Christopher  Columbus 
Memorial  Commission,  to  be  held  at  the  State 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site 
and  design  for  a  suitable  memorial  to  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  to  be  erected  in  Washington,  and 
for  which  Congress  has  appropriated  $100,000. 

The  Commission  consists  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Library  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Supreme  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 


OLD  FRIGATE  GOES  TO  GRAVEYARD. 


Went  to  Japan  With  Perry  and  Fought  Through 
Civil  War,  is  Beyond  Repair. 

One  by  one  the  great  naval  relics  of  the 
Civil  War  have  been  passing  out  of  public 
view.  The  following  describes  one  of  the 
latest  incidents.  It  is  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

New  York. — Another  naval  vessel  has  sailed 
its  last  voyage  and  is  now  awaiting  the  orders 
of  the  Government  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with 
it.  It  is  the  old  frigate  Saratoga,  which,  since 
1889,  has  been  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Nautical 
School,  and  is  now  tied  up  in  the  League 
Island  Yard.  An  investigation  was  recently 
made  to  find  how  much  repairing  would  be  nec- 
essary to  make  it  a  safe  seagoing  vessel  and  some 
parts  of  it  were  found  to  be  beyond  repair.  The 
shape  of  the  bow  of  the  Saratoga  has  been  the 
main  cause,  the  officials  say,  of  its  wrenched  and 
crumbled  condition.  It  does  not  cut  the  waves, 
but  rather  breaks  them. 

Early  this  year  when  Commander  Charles  N. 
Atwater,  retired,  superintendent  of  the  school, 
and  eighty  students  were  sailing  in  the  old  frig- 
ate about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Ber- 
muda Islands  they  encountered  a  heavy  storm 
and  evei'y  wave  seemed  nearly  to  tear  the  sliip 
apart.  They  decided  to  return  to  League  Island 
for  repairs  and  there  it  was  found  that  its  bow 
had  been  wrenched  three  inches  out  of  plumb. 
The  Saratoga  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  sloops 


of  war  built  in  the  old  navy  yard  at  Kittery,  Me., 
in  1842,  and  was  equipped  with  four  guns.  The 
following  year  Commodore  Perry  hoisted  his 
pennant  on  the  Saratoga,  and  sailed  in  it  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  help  in  putting  down  the  slave 
trade.  In  February,  1847,  Admiral  Farragut  took 
command  of  it  while  he  was  a  captain. 

For  a  year  the  vessel  was  on  blockade  duty 
off  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  then  returned  north. 
It  was  in  Commodore  Perry's  fleet  when  that 
officer  went  to  Japan  in  1852  to  open  up  the  ports 
of  thai  country  to  American  commerce.  Various 
captains  commanded  it  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  it  barely  escaped  destruction  in  Hampton 
Roads  when  the  Cumberland  was  sunk.  During 
the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties  it  was  used 
as  a  training  ship,  one  of  its  commanders  being 
Rear  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans,  at  that  time  a 
lieutenant  commander,  and  now  in  command  of 
the  Atlantic  fleet  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
On  September  11,  1899,  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Nautical  School.  The  Saratoga 
may  be  used  as  a  receiving  ship. 


KEEP  McKINLEY  HOME  INTACT? 


Methods  of  Preserving  Property  Discussed  by 
Friends  of  Late  President. 
The  death  of  Mrs.  McKinley  came  at  a 
time  when  thoughts  were  fixed  on  Memo- 
rial Day.  The  following  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  sets  forth  some  of  the  respect  which 
public  feeling  is  paying  to  the  martyred 
president : 

Canton,  0. — Canton  citizens  have  been  discuss- 
ing methods  of  preserving  the  McKinley  home  in- 
tact. The  idea  is  to  make  a  second  Mount  Ver- 
non, where  the  furniture  and  gifts  and  paintings 
and  statuary  of  the  McKinleys  may  be  preserved, 
as  have  those  of  the  Washingtons  at  the  famous 
American  Mecca. 

Only  tentative  methods  have  as  yet  been  con- 
sidered, but  there  is  indication  that  a  definite 
movement  to  keep  the  McKinley  home  and  its 
contents  as  they  are  to-day  as  a  memorial  of  the 
home  life  of  the  departed  President  and  wife  and 
a  place  where  pilgrims  will  gather,  may  take 
shape  soon.  The  city  may  purcha-se  the  property 
or  it  may  be  a  gift  from  relatives  and  friends. 

Justice  William  R.  Day  is  anxious  to  have  the 
home  preserved. 

"It  would  indeed  be  most  appreciated,"  said 
Judge  Day  recently.  "Many  will  come  to  see 
the  monument.  They  will  want  also  to  see  the 
home  in  which  the  late  Presid^it  lived  and 
worked.  In  fact,  the  McKinley  home  is  the  most 
suggestive  thing  connected  with  the  life  of  Mc- 
Kinley. We  have  in  mind  also  the  fact  that  the 
preservation  of  the  home  at  this  time  presents 
much  less  difficulty  than  the  attempt  after  years 
have  passed." 
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DAVIS  STATUE  IS  UNVEILED 


President  of  the  Confederacy  Honored  by  Monu- 
ment at  Richmond. 

For  a  long  time  the  veterans  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  been  uniting  their  memorials 
with  those  of  the  North  by  using  the  same 
or  almost  the  same  day  for  observance. 
The  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  de- 
scribes what  was  done  by  them  this  year : 

Richmond,  Va. — With  martial  air  and  faltering 


For  five  minutes,  just  prior  to  2  o'clock,  traffic 
in  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  and  many  other  southern  cities  was 
stopped  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  President  of 
the  Confederacy.  Offices  and  stores  closed  their 
doors,  and  practically  the  only  moving  thing  in 
that  time  was  the  Davis  ceremony. 

That  the  multitude  had  gathered  for  one  pur* 
pose  only  w^as  shown  by  the  rebuke  administered 
by  General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  when  Bryan  enthu- 
siasts called  on  the  Nebraskan  for  an  address. 
General  Lee  silenced  them  with  the  warning  that 
politics  would  be  out  of  place. 

General  Clement  A.  Evans  was  orator  of  the 
day.     He  began  his  address  with  praise  for   the 


Monument  to  Jefferson  Davis  Unveiled  at  Richmond.    Erected  by  the  Jefferson  Davis 

Association. 

— Washington  Star. 


steps  the  veterans  of  the  Confederate  hosts 
marched  in  what  probably  will  be  their  last  great 
review  to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  Confederate  President,  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  statue  of  the  dead  leader. 


women  of  the  South — the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy— through  whose  efforts  the  memorial 
fund  was  raised. 

Taking  up  the  history  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
speaker  traced  his  lineage  back  to  revolutionary 
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times,  when  his  ancestors  bore  arms  in  defense 
of  the  colonies. 

He  spoke  of  the  Confederate's  record  in  the 
Mexican  War — particularly  at  Monterey  and 
Buena  Vista — and  his  later  service  to  the  Union 
in  the  Senate  and  as  a  cabinet  officer. 

The  Civil  War  and  Mr.  Davis's  connection  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Confederate  Government 
and  armies  were  discussed,  and,  coming  to  the 
results  of  that  war,  to  the  criticisms  that  were 
passed  on  the  defeated  leader,  General  Evans- 
said: 

"He  outlived  obloquy;  he  saw'  detraction  die 
by  its  own  sting;  he  saw  vicious  censures  put  to 
shame;  he  beheld  resentments  of  South  and 
North  withering  in  stem  and  root,  leaving  no 
seed. 

"All  the  elements  of  greatness  were  compo- 
nents of  his  life,  and  it  can  not  be  insisted  that 
success  in  his  last  service  of  his  people  was  nec- 
essary to  make  him  truly  great,  although,  had  the 
Confederacy  established  its  independence,  his 
fame  would  have  filled  the  world  as  the  father 
of  the  new  American  republic." 

Mayor  McCarthy  spoke  briefly  in  behalf  of  the 
city  of  Richmond,  and  as  the  artillery  roared  out 
a  salute  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hays,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Davis,  gently  pulled  the  cord 
that  held  the  canvas  shrOud  which  covered  the 
bronze  statue.  Her  two  sons  caught  the  two 
cords  used  to  complete  the  unveiling. 


GENERAL  GORDON  IN  BRONZE 


Heroic  Statue  Unveiled  at  Atlanta  With  Military 
.  Display. 
The  follovi^ing  from  the  Washington  Post 
gives    another   memorial   movement    among 
the  Confederates : 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  splendid  equestrian  monu- 
ment to  General  John  B.  Gordon,  who  died  Janu- 
ary 9,  1904,  was  unveiled  here.  Thousands  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  from  many 
sections  of  the  South  to  pay  their  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  his  memory.  Preceding  the  unveiling 
ceremonies,  a  parade,  largely  military  in  charac- 
ter, passed  through  the  principal  downtown 
streets.  A  battalion  of  the  Seventeenth  Infantry, 
United  States  army;  the  Fifth  and  Second  Regi- 
ments, Georgia  State  troops,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  unattached  military  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, joined  the  parade. 

The  statue  of  General  John  B,  Gordon  stands 
on  a  broad  pedestal  of  Georgia  granite  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State  Capitol  grounds. 
.  Rising  twenty-five  feet  from  the  base  of  the  ped- 
estal to  the  top  of  the  head,  it  occupies  a  com- 
manding position,  overlooking  the  business  part 
of  the  city  some  distance  away. 

The  figure  of  General  Gordon  is  represented 
seated  on  his  favorite  mare,  his  head  bared,  the 
left  hand  holding  the  reins  over  the  horse's  neck, 
while  the  right  hangs  at  bis  side. 

The  pedestal  raises  the  figure  of  the  horse  and 
rider  about   ten  feet   above    the    granite  coping 


which  surrounds  it.  The  name  "Gordon,"  in 
raised  letters,  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the  ped- 
estal. On  either  side  ivill  appear  a  bronze  bas- 
relief,  one  representing  Gordon  at  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania,  when,  before  his  division,  he  in- 
sisted on  General  Lee  going  to  the  rear;  the  other 
bears  figures  typical  of  the  three  phases  of  Gor- 
don's life,  typifying  the  soldier,  the  statesman, 
and  the  patriot. 


REUNION  OF  GRANT'S  306 


Between  Sixty  and  Eighty  of  Noted  Phalanx  Still 
Living. 
The  New  York  Herald  has  the  following: 

Washington. — The  surviving  delegates  to  the 
Republican  National  convention  in  Chicago  in 
18S0  who,  three  hundred  and  six  in  number,  for 
thirty-six  ballots  supported  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  for  the  presidential  nomination  for  a  third 
term,  will  hold  a  reunion  in  connection  with  the 
Republican  convention  next  year. 

Colonel  A.  M.  Hughes,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  who 
issues  the  call  for  the  reunion,  believes  that  he  is 
the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation. Colonel  Hughes,  who  has  been  here  sev- 
eral days,  estimates  that  there  are  between  sixty 
and  eighty  of  the  "Immortal  306"  living,  and 
he  hopes,  if  possible,  to  have  all  the  survivors  at 
the  reunion.  Colonel  Hughes  is  searching  for 
names  of  all  the  Grant  delegates  of  1880.  Among 
the  survivors  are  Senator  T.  A.  Piatt,  of  New 
York;  former  Senator  Don  Cameron,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Colonel  William  Youngblood,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Chauncey  I.  Filley,  of  St.  Louis. 


GRANT'S  CABIN  IS  PRESERVED. 


Log  Birthplace  to  be  Made  a  Museum  of  War 
Relics. 
In  all  parts  of  the  cduntry  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  most  encouraging  tendency  toward 
preserving  historic  spots.  The  following 
from  the  Denver  Post  gives  one  instance: 

The  "Grant  Cabin"  is  to  be  endowed  as  a 
museum  of  war  relics  and  will  be  the  basis  of  a 
graceful  memorial  to  the  Civil  War  hero — and, 
more  than  that,  a  beacon  of  hope  to  man  every- 
where. There  is  a  lesson  in  its  history.  The 
bronze  plate  under  preparation  for  its  front  door 
tells  it  thus: 

True  link  of  past  to  present  state; 
Strong  bond  of  hope  from  lowly  unto  great ; 
Dear  home  of  smoke-wrought  castle  dreams 
Before  the  lazy  back-log's  gleams-; 
Frail  clirysalis  from  whence  unsprung 
That  soul-spell  on  which  empires  lunig; 
Thee,  0  God  of  Battles,  hold  < 

Safe  from  grasp  of  vandal  gold 
And  consecrate,  as   Itwere  Thy  throne, 
Each  saci-ed  log  and  plank  and  stone 
That  forms  this  nest  of  lowly  name. 
Where  fledged  a  hero's  deathless  fame. 
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The  cabin  was  built  near  St.  Louis  by  the  Gen- 
eral— on  eighty  acres  of  land  allotted  to  him  out 
of  his  father-in-law's  princely  farm  of  one  thou- 
sand acres.  When  Captain  Grant's  fortune  was 
at  the  lowest  ebb  he  hewed  the  logs  that  form 
this  relic.  When  they  were  ready,  willing  neigh- 
bors aided  in  the  'raising,'  and  then  for  the  first 
time  the  little  family  had  its  own  home  free 
from  the  scorn  and  constraint  of  clashing  per- 
sonalities and  dependent  support. 

In  later  years,  when  fortune  smiled  and  war 
had  ruined  Colonel  Dent  (his  father-in-law),  the 
General  was  able  to  acquire  the  old  home.  In  it 
his  children,  except  General  Fred,  had  been  born, 
but    they   soon    left     the     classic    old    home-seat, 


LAWTON'S  COOLNESS  IN  PERIL 

Senator  Beveridge  Tells  of  Ride  to  Firing  Line 
With  the  General. 
Apropos  of  the  dedication  of  the  Lawton 
monument    in    Indianapolis,   the    following 
was  published  in  the  Indianapolis  News: 

Senator  Beveridge  was  talking  the  other  day 
about  General  Lawton,  whom  he  met  eight  years 
ago  in  the  Philinoines.  *'I  knew  Lawton,"  said 
the  Senator,  ''as  well  as  one  man  could  know 
another  when  they  have  ridden,  eaten,  and  slept 
together." 


GENERAL  GRANT'S  CABIN,  FROM  A  RECENTLY  MADE  PEN  SKETCH. 

— Denver  Post. 


"Whitehaven,"  for  the  humble  cabin  on  the  hill. 
General  Grant,  while  President,  built  many  of 
the  barns  and  other  buildings,  and  always  mani- 
fested that  home  love  for  the  place  which  was 
his  stron2'  characteristic,  and  impelled  him  to 
leave  the  army  in  the  face  of  promotion  to  a 
captaincy.  The  misfortunes  of  later  life  alone 
forced  him  to  give  up  the  propertv  since  which 
time  the  cabin  has  been  moved  to  Forest  Park, 
where  it  will  remain  unless  the  Government 
should  desire  to  have  it  removed  to  the  original 
site  to  perfect  a  memorial  reservation,  as  pro- 
posed in  a  bill  lately  pending  before  Congress. 
In  that  case  the  endowment  fund  and  .cabin  are 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  Government. 


The  Senator  described  a  number  of  rides  taken 
by  him  with  Lawton  to  the  front  without  seeing 
any  actual  fighting  until  one  day  the  opportunity 
came.  After  one  of  these  rides  they  had  got 
back  to  Pasig.  "There  were  no  beds  to  sleep 
in,"  said  the  Senator,  "and  Lawton  and  myself 
slept  on  the  floor.  When  I  awoke  it  was  broad 
daylight  and  Lawton  was  gone.  I  was  afraid  he 
had  left  me  and  gone  to  the  front.  I  was  thor- 
oughly angry,  for  I  wanted  to  see  men  in  action. 
I  rushed  into  the  street.  Finally  I  met  a  soldier, 
who  said  that  perhaps  the  General  had  gone  into 
the  town  £lnd  was  in  a  church  examining  the 
situation   through   a  glass.     There   I  found  him. 
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We   ate  a  mouthful,   drank   a   little   coffee,   and 
rode  to  the  firing  line,  two  or  three  miles  distant. 

Lawton  at  the  Front. 

*'0n  the  way  we  met  a  covered  wagon,  a  ser- 
geant riding  before  it.  The  sergeant  saluted  the 
general,  who  took  off  his  hat.  That  seemed 
strange,  but  I  said  nothing.  When  we  had  passed 
the  wagon  I  looked  back  and  knew  what  it  meant. 
It  was  an  ambulance  coming  from  the  front  and 
two  dead  soldiers  were  in  it.  The  sight  was  not 
one  to  add  to  my  cheerfulness. 

"We  galloped  our  horses  until  quite  close  to 
our  lines.  Our  men  were  lying  down  behind  rice 
ridges  or  something  of  that  kind,  firing  away. 
Lawton  turned  off  the  road  and  galloped  across 
the  field  until  he  found  the  officer  in  command. 
The  General  was  in  the  surliest  mood  imaginable. 
."'What  the  blankety  blank  are  you  doing 
here?"  he  asked. 

"The  officer  explained  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  he  was  to  move.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  did  understand.  Lawton  turned  and  rode 
directly  to  another  part  of  the  field,  where  the 
Twelfth  Infantry,  I  think  it  was,  was  stretched 
out  behind  similar  rice  ridges,  banging  away. 
Bang!  bang!  bang!  went  our  guns,  sometimes  a 
few  shots,  then  perhaps  a  hundred  or  more  close 
together.  They  were  firing  at  will.  This  per- 
formance somehow  did  not  improve  my  digestion. 

A  Cool,  White-Haired  Officer. 

"We  got  over  to  the  Twelfth  Infantry,  where 
two  of  our  cannon  were  stationed.  The  only  man 
standing  up  was  a  gray-headed,  gray-bearded 
major,  or  perhaps  he  was  a  colonel.  Here  it  was 
that  the  two  men  I  had  seen  in  the  ambulance 
had  been  killed.  Lawton  talked  with  the  white- 
haired  officer  very  kindly  for  about  two  minutes 
and  ordered  a  charge.  This  order  was  not  given 
in  a  loud,  heroic  way,  but  in  a  low  and  quiet 
tone.    He  said,  'Well,  Major,  get  a  move  on  you.' 

"The  old  officer,  in  the  same  quiet  way,  said 
'Attention!'  Then  every  officer,  every  captain 
and  lieutenant,  rose  to  his  feet.  The  word  'at- 
tention' went  along  the  line.  No  excitement.  It 
was  about  as  if  some  one  had  said  'Give  me  a 
drink  of  water.'  The  regiment  rose  as  one  man. 
Then  came  the  charge.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
those  fellows  of  ours  in  their  khaki  clothes.  The 
men  in  advance  were  a  long  distance  forward 
and  the  lines  a  good  distance  apart,  following 
them.  They  advanced  in  a  walk,  then  a  faster 
walk,  then  broke  into  a  jog-trot. 

Officer  That  Lost  His  Nerve. 

"Lawton  jumped  on  his  horse,  and  away  we 
went,  across  a  bridge  into  a  road  and  galloped 
into  the  town,  getting  there  about  as  soon  as  the 
charging  soldiers.  It  was  on  this  gallop  that  I 
saw  and  heard  a  man  lose  his  nerve.  He  was 
one  of  Lawton 's  staff. 

"  'My  God!'  said  this  man,  'we'll  all  be  shot. 
We  're  surely  ambushed ! ' 

"As  his  fright  went  on  his  teeth  chattered 
until,  scared  as  I  was  myself,  I  felt  sorry  for 
him.  And  he  was  right.  There  were  chances  ten 
to  one  that  even  if  the  main  body  of  the  Filipinos 


had  got  away  they  had  left  a  rear  guard  or  at 
least  there  would  be  some  of  the  natives  to  take 
pot  shots  at  us.  The  insurgents  would  rather 
have  killed  Lawton  than  any  man  in  our  army, 
as  they  hated  and  feared  him  more  than  they  did 
any  of  our  soldiers. 

"However,  Pilar 's  entire  force  had  retreated 
and  the  whole  population  of  the  town  had  pre- 
ceded him  not  many  minutes.  I  think  Lawton 
understood  this,  as  he  saw  the  smoke  rising  from 
the  great  church  before  he  ordered  the  charge. 
By  the  time  we  came  to  the  church  it  was  burn- 
ing furiously. 

Lawton  Grinned  as  Bullet  Struck. 

"As  we  rode  up  a  hill  beyond  the  town  a  bul- 
let struck  a  big  bowlder  about  four  feet  away. 
Lawton  turned,  grinned,  and  said:  'If  that  fel- 
low had  had  his  rifle  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher 
he  would  have  got  one  of  us.'  And  again  he 
grinned  pleasantly.  It  was  the  first  smile  I  had 
seen  on  his  face  for  forty-eight  hours. 

"When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  the  staff 
and  newspaper  men  followed.  Lawton  told 
every  one  to  dismount,  and  this  every  one  but 
himself  did.  I  saw  a  fellow  in  khaki  lying  be- 
hind a  mound  of  earth  and  threw  myself  beside 
him.  It  was  John  McCutcheon,  the  cartoonist, 
who  was  chuckling  merrily  and  having  a  per- 
fectly lovely  time.  The  coolest  fellows  around 
were  the  newspaper  men.  There  was  Bass,  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  who  had  been  in  action  more 
times  than  he  has  fingers  and  toes.  He  never 
turned  a  hair. 

"Lawton  rode  to  the  edge  of  a  declivity  and 
stood   there   for  five   minutes,   a   target   for  the 
entire  rear-guard  fire.    There  were  not  many  bul- 
lets, to  be  sure,  but  one  would  have  been  enough. 
Correspondent  Shows  Nerve. 

"There  I  saw  Oscar  Davis,  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  do  a  nervy  thing.  He  deliberately  got  up 
from  behind  a  hummock  of  earth,  behind  which 
Lawton  had  made  all  of  us  lie  down,  and  with  a 
you-Filipinos-can't-shoot-at-all  expression  on  his 
face  walked  with  contemptuous  nonchalance 
right  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  where  Lawton  was 
sitting  on  his  horse,  the  sole  target  for  the  whole 
Filipino  rear-guard. 

"Davis  unslung  his  glasses  with  indolent  de- 
liberation and,  standing  about  twenty  feet  from 
Lawton,  calmly  examined  the  firing  line.  I  have 
always  thought  that  Davis  did  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  the  firing  from  Lawton. 

"Fine  fellows  were  those  newspaper  men. 
When  John  Bass,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  Was 
shot  through  the  arm,  he  was  an  object  of  envy 
to  every  other  newspaper  man  in  the  islands. 

"After  Lawton  had  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
probable  number  of  men  the  Filipinos  had  left 
behind  he  turned  his  horse  and  went  toward  the 
road,  again  calling  on  me  to  come  along,  which 
I  did. 

Lawton 's  Ride  Through  a  Barricade. 

"Another  incident  iUnstratiiig  Lawton:  We 
were  riding  along  a  road  from  which  a  Filipino 
force  had  retreated  but  a  short  time  before.  We 
were   preceded    by   three   soldiers   with   guns   in 
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hand  reaiJy  for  instant  firing.  They  were  a  few 
yards  ahead  of  us,  making  what  in  military  par- 
lance, I  believe,  is  called  *a  point.' 

"Suddenly  Lawton  said  sharply,  'Halt!'  and 
rode  forward.  Then  I  saw  what  caused  him  to 
give  the  order.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  away  was 
a  perfectly  constructed  barricade  of  earth  and 
stones,  held  together  by  bamboo,  with  a  space  in 
the  middle  through  which  a  man  on  horseback 
might  ride.  Lawton  rode  directly  through  this 
barricade,  and  I  followed  with  no  comfortable 
feelings.  I  ventured  to  remark  to  the  General, 
'Might  there  not  have  been  some  of  the  enemy 
behind  that  barricade,  and  might  we  not  have 
been  shot?' 

''  'Oh,  well,'  was  his  answer,  'I've  no  time  to 
think  about  that!' 

"But  he  did  think  of  the  safety  of  the  three 
men  who  were  going  ahead  of  us  and  whom  he 
had  halted. 

Lawton  Expected  Death. 

"After  this  campaign  was  over  Lawton  and 
myself  rode  back  to  Manila.  General  MacArthur 
had  already  told  me  that  Lawton  was  sure  to  be 
killed  in  the  Philippines — that  everybody  knew 
that  Lawton  had  figured  it  out  by  the  law  of 
averages.  He  had  been  through  so  many  actions 
without  injury  that  the  law  of  averages  made  it 
almost  mathematically  certain  that  he  would  be 
killed  before  the  insurrection  was  over. 

"Lawton  talked  freely  about  this  as  we  rode 
to  Manila.  He  explained  the  chances  that  had 
been  in  his  favor  in  the  Civil  War  and  that  these 
chances  in  his  favor  had  grown  less  in  the  Indian 
wars,  they  were  against  him  in  Cuba,  and  he  did 
not  see  how  he  could  escape  in  the  Philippines. 
He  said: 

"  'I  don't  greatly  care.  It  is  the  soldier's  lot. 
The  only  thing  that  worries  me  is  that  I  must 
leave  Mrs.  Lawton.  But  that,  too,  is  the  lot  of  a 
soldier's  wife.  If  I  am  killed  I  hope  you  will  see 
that  Congress  does  the  right  thing  by  her.  I 
think  I  have  earned  that  much  of  my  country.' 

"I  promised  him,  but  on  the  day  the  news 
came  that  he  had  been  shot  I  happened  to  be 
away  from  Washington  and  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  discharging  that  sacred  trust." 


SANTA  ANA'S   CORK-LEG  FINDER 


Mexican   Greneral  Had  to  Leave    It    Behind    in 
Hasty  Flight  From  the  Field. 

McLeansboro,  111. — The  man  who  found  the 
cork  leg  of  General  Santa  Ana  upon  the  battle- 
field of  Cerro  Gordo  has  just  died  at  his  home 
at  Thackery,  111.  He  was  Major  John  B.  Smith, 
and  was  eighty-seven  years  old.  The  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo  was  fought  April  18,  1847.  The 
cork  leg  of  the  great  Mexican  General,  captured 
in  that  battle  sixty  yeai'S  ago,  has  lain  in  state 
for  many  years  in  the  Museum  of  War  Relics 
in  the  State  House  at  Springfield,  111.,  but  the 
history  of  the  capture  of  this  curious  memento 
has  never  been  fully  told. 

In  speaking  of  the  incident  Major  Smith,  who 


was  a  private  in  the  Third  Illinois  Infantry  in 
the  fight,  would  say:  "It  was  on  April  18,  the' 
second  day  of  the  battle,  that  the  successful  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  artillery  of  the  enemy. 
Immediately  after  this  attack  Lieutenant  Jaret 
Ritchie  and  I  came  upon  an  abandoned  carriage 
not  more  than  forty  rods  from  the  artillery.  I 
looked  into  the  carriage  and  discovered  the  cork 
leg.  We  both  looked  it  over  hurriedly  and  then 
I  threw  it  back  into  the  carriage  and  we  hastened 
on  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

"Carrying  the  leg  would  have  been  an  incum- 
brance, so  we  left  it  behind.  That  was  the  first 
and  last  I  ever  saw  of  it." 

In  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  the  Mexicans  lost 
3000  men,  5000  arms  and  about  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery.  Santa  Ana  was  present,  having  been 
driven  in  his  carriage  to  the  battlefield.  The  car- 
riage was  drawn  by  six  mules,  and  during  the 
fray  one  of  the  wheel  mules  was  killed  in  the 
harness.  This  necessitated  a  "quick-get-away," 
and  Santa  Ana,  who  had  taken  off  his  cork  leg 
for  the  sake  of  comfort,  was  compelled  to  mount 
one  of  the  mules  and  fly  for  his  life,  leaving 
this  historic  member  behind.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  that  Private  Smith  came  along  and 
found  the  relic. 

Some  time  later  Sergeant  John  M.  Gill,  Ser- 
geant Samuel  Rhodes,  and  Private  Abe  Waldron 
found  the  leg  in  the  carriage  and  Waldron  made 
the  oflScial  capture.  He  sold  it  to  Sergeants  Gill 
and  Rhodes,  who  sent  it  to  Washington  D.  C,  by 
General  McCook.  The  leg  was  on  exhibition  in 
the  patent  oflSce  for  many  years  and  something 
over  twenty  years  ago  was  presented  to  the 
Memorial  Hall  at  Springfield,  111.,  where  it  has 
been  ever  since. — New  York  World. 


EMPRESS  EUGENIE   GETS  RELICS 

French  Papers  in  Consequence  Denounce  Her  as 
an   Adventuress. 

Paris. — The  ill  feeling  of  the  French  masses 
toward  the  former  Empress  Eugenie,  widow  of 
Napoleon  III,  has  been  strikingly  illustrated. 

The  ex-empress,  who  since  her  return  from 
exile  has  divided  her  time  between  the  Hotel 
Continental  in  Paris,  whence  she  could  look  out 
over  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  where  she  once 
reigned  supreme,  and  the  watering  resorts  of  the 
Riviera,  some  months  ago  brought  suit  to  recover 
a  large  number  of  articles  now  housed  in  the 
French  national  museums  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  been  "the  personal"  property  of  her 
husband  and  were  "of  no  historic  and  little  in- 
trinsic value." 

The  case  attracted  no  attention  at  the  time 
and  practically  went  by  default,  but  recently 
when  the  court  decided  in  the  empress's  favor  a 
tremendous  outcry  was  raised.  The  popular  news- 
papers took  the  matter  up,  the  empress  was  called 
an  "adventurer"  and  many  of  the  old  stories 
prejudicial  to  her  fame  were  revived. 

The  Martin,  under  the  caption  "Au  Voleur" 
(Stop    Thief)    investigated    the    empress's    claim 
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and  found  that  the  articles  given  her  by  the 
court  included  gifts  to  Napoleon  III  by  sov- 
ereigns and  foreign  states,  priceless  tapestries, 
paintings  and  other  objects  of  art,  and  what  most 
aroused  the  ire  of  the  populace,  some  relies  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  The  experts  employed  by  the 
paper  appraised  the  value  of  the  "plunder"  at 
close  to  $1,000,000.  The  result  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment, in  deference  to  the  clamor,  has  formally 
entei'ed   an  appeal  against   the  decision. 

Nearly  all  the  inventories  of  collections  in 
various  palaces  were  destroyed  during  the  Com- 
mune. But  the  administration  of  the  public 
domains,  after  years  of  research,  has  drawn  up 
a  final  list  of  objects  now  at  the  Presidential 
Palace  of  the  Elysee,  at  Fontainebleau,  Com- 
piegne,  Trianon,  Rambouillet,  and  the  Louvre, 
which  were  the  personal  property  of  Napoleon 
III,  and  which  the  courts  have  just  ordered  to 
be  returned  to  his  widow. 

The  list  of  articles  which  the  Empress,  thirty- 
seven  years  after  the  dethronement  of  the  Em- 
peror, is  now  entitled  to  recover  contains  hun- 
dreds of  items,  including  seven  at  the  Elysee, 
fifty-three  at  Fontainebleau,  twenty-nine  at  Com- 
piegne,  one  at  Trianon,  two  at  Rambouillet,  four 
at  the  Louvre,  and  the  rest  at  the  former  Museum 
of  Sovereigns. 

The  Elysee  must  give  up  various  vases,  bronzes, 
and  pieces  of  furniture.  A  book  presented  by 
Pope  Pius  IX  to  Napoleon  III  will  be  handed 
over  from  Fontainebleau  Palace.  A  landscape 
by  Daubigne  is  to  be  returned  by  the  Compiegne 
Museum.  From  the  Trianon  the  Empress  will 
recover  a  pastel  portrait  of  Louis  XVI,  and  from 
the  Louvre  a  Gobelin  tapestry. 

Among  other  objects  are  the  hilt  of  a  sword 
given  to  Bonaparte  after  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
a  sword  worn  by  him  afterward  when  Emperor 
on  state  occasions,  a  saber,  six  fowling  pieces, 
and  a  carbine  having  belonged  also  to  Napoleon 
I,  and  the  bit  of  the  horse  which  he  rode  at 
Waterloo;  Eastern  sabers  and  saddles  picked  up 
on  the  batj;lefield  after  the  engagement  of  the 
Pyramids;  the  tri-color  cockade  from  the  hat 
which  Napoleon  I  wore  when  he  bade  farewell 
to  the  guard  at  Fontainebleau  after  signing  his 
abdication ;  a  snuffbox  and  a  gray  coat  having 
belonged  also  to  him ;  the  hat  which  he  wore 
during  the  campaign  of  1814;  another  from  St. 
Helena;  a  walking  stick  which  belonged  to  him; 
a  casket  used  by  Saint  Louis,  for  which  Napoleon 
III  had  paid  $2000;  the  sash  of  the  Order  of  the 
Saint  Esprit,  worn  by  Louis  XVI. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


HE  DEFIED  HIS  STATE 


Edmund  G.  Ross  and  His  Vote  to  Save  President 
Johnson. 

Moved  by  a  whim,  Hugh  Cameron,  a  Kansas 
recluse,  not  long  ago  set  out  for  New  Mexico 
to  carry  assurance  to  Edmund  G.  Ross,  former 
Senator  from  Kansas,  that  Kansas  had  forgiven 
him.  But  the  hermit,  for  all  his  simple  concern 
for  the  eternal  equities,  returned  without  word. 


For  Ross,  who  died  in  humble  circtimstances 
in  New  Mexico,  had  no  word  to  send.  Kansas 
had  forgiven  him,  but  it  was  not  in  his  heart 
to  give  sign  that  he  had  forgiven  Kansa.s.  In  a 
dismal  shelter  in  all  but  an  alien  land,  an  exile, 
there  was  no  other  than  a  somber  trimming  to 
the  stage  where  he  ended  his  tragedy.  To  get 
a  view  of  the  tragedy  it  is  best  to  see  from  the 
angle  of  practical  politics. 

It  took  eight  Republican  Senators'  votes  with 
the  Democratic  Senators  to  save  President  John- 
son from  impeachment.  Seven  Republicans  were 
certainly  for  Johnson.  One,  Ross,  of  Kansas,  was 
in  doubt.  No  man  knew  how  he  would  vote.  The 
Chief  Justice,  his  voice  quivering  at  the  crisis, 
said: 

"Mr.  Senator  Ross,  how  say  you?  Is  the  re- 
spondent, Andrew  Johnson,  guilty  or  not  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor,  as  charged  in  this 
article?" 

In  the  great  hush  in  the  Senate  chamber  Ross 
arose  and  murmured  inaudibly.  Then  there 
came  from  somewhere  in  the  gallery  the  cry  of 
"Louder." 

And  Ross,  still  standing,  answered  again,  this 
time  clear  and  as  with  effort,  "Not  guilty."   And 
the  spot  on  the  white  shield  of  Presidential  suc- 
cession in  the  United  States  faded  away. 
He  Hated  Slavery. 

What  did  it  mean  for  Ross?  Ross  was  a 
journeyman  printer.  He  came  to  Kansas  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  free  state  settlers.  He 
hated  slavery.  He  fought  for  his  belief  and 
came  out  of  the  war  a  major.  He  went  back  to 
his  little  paper,  set  his  editorial  utterances  at 
the  case  himself.  His  pay  was  $12  a  week. 
James  Lane,  the  most  unique  of  all  early  Kan- 
sans  was  a  Senator.  He  committed  suicide. 
Ross  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  Legislature 
elected  him  to  the  remainder  of  the  term.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  was  the  center  of  the  fac- 
tional storm  which  raged  about  President 
Johnson. 

Kansas,  mercurial  as  the  winds  that  sweep  her 
floor-fiat  prairies,  hot  blooded,  emotionally  ex- 
treme, burned  with  rancor  against  the  President. 
Every  Republican  in  Kansas  held  for  impeach- 
ment and  in  telegrams  and  letters  evei'y  friend 
of  moment,  every  political  adherent  Ross  had 
demanded  that  he  vote  for  impeachment.  The 
machine  in  Washington  turned  the  thumb- 
screws when  Ross  would  not  say  what  he  would 
do.  There  was  rumor  of  ugly  government  con- 
tracts involving  his  good  name.  Scandal  of  a 
personal  kind  was  hinted  at.  He,  his  room,  his 
movements  were  haunted  by  the  o'^nonents  of 
Johnson  witli  a  persistency  that  was  minatory. 
Ross  Was  Ambitious. 

And  here  was  the  wonder  of  it  all  and  the  les- 
son of  it  all — Hoss  was  ambitious,  of  no  extraor- 
dinary talent,  temperamentally  a  partisan.  He 
was  subject  metitally  to  all  tlie  lure  of  present 
political  profit,  concerned  as  to  p<fpularity,  de- 
pendent upon  monetary  adherence  and  aware 
of  the  fatality  which  attends  affront  of  public 
opinion,  localized  and  enraged.  If  he  voted 
against   impeachment    he   knew   he   was   putting 
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behind  him  all  the  machinery  that  turns,  shapes, 
and  constructs  the  uncertain  ladder  of  political 
preferment.  He  knew  he  was  subjecting  himself 
and  his  family,  his  fortune,  and  his  future  to  a 
penalty  which  time,  if  it  commuted,  would  make 
no  restitution  for.  All  the  anxiety  of  political 
judgment,  all  the  temptation  of  success,  lashed 
against  the  weakest  point  in  his  fortifications,  a 
politician's  sense  of  expediency. 

How  many  times  a  breach  was  made,  how 
many  times  he  closed  it  again  and  fought  on  no 
one  will  ever  know. 

Back,  far  back  in  his  consciousness  was  a  con- 
cept of  a  patriotic  duty,  a  concept  at  once  feeble 
and  mighty,  of  a  function  he  owed  to  the  people, 
to  the  people  of  the  future,  to  the  rieonle  of  the 
past ;  a  concept  of  service  to  the  unknowing  past 
and  the  impersonal  and  unrewarding  future.  It 
was  feeble  when  he  remembered  Kansas,  his  own 
Kansas,  his  beloved  Kansas,  that  he  had  helped 
make  a  free  State,  burning  with  partisan  hate, 
it  was  mighty  when  he  defied  the  present  and  let 
faith  in  the  eternal  verity  of  justice  warm  and 
dissipate  away  his  sense  of  hopeless  isolation. 
He  Believed  in  Kansas. 

He  did  not  believe  that  Johnson  was  guilty. 
He  did  believe  in  Kansas  and  in  her  sons  of 
strength.  He  knew  personally  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  the  men  whom  Quantrell  had  mur- 
dered in  Lawrence.  He  knew,  as  a  neighbor,  the 
wife  who  had  covered  her  husband  with  a 
blanket  and  stood  over  him  when  a  Missouri 
guerrilla  lifted  the  cover  and  shot  him  dead  at 
her  feet.  He  knew,  to  its  last  brutal  detail, 
all  the  horrors  Kansas  had  suffered.  He  had 
been  there  and  he  had  fought  and  wept  when 
Kansas  bled. 

But  he  did  not  believe  in  the  lying  vote,  which, 
against  his  conviction  and  his  conscience,  would 
stand  a  page  in  the  history  of  his  country, .  and 
surrendering  his  future  he  stepped  to  the  seats  of 
the  mighty.  He  did  that  which  Blackstone  when 
he  wrote  ''To  deny  the  actual  existence  of  witch- 
craft is  flatly  to  contradict  the  express  word  of 
God,"  failed  to  do;  he  rose  above  the  level  of  his 
time  and  hazarded  all. 

Rebuked  Daniel  Anthony. 

He  lost,  and  in  losing  won.  Beforo  lie  lii'l 
voted,  Daniel  Anthony,  a  fighting  Kansan,  with 
a  bullet  encysted  next  to  his  heart  and  a  ragged 
scar  aieross  his  forehead,  telegraphed  Ross : 
''Kansas  has  heard  the  evidence  and  demands 
the  conviction  of  the  President."  To  this  Ross 
replied :  "  I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  de- 
mand that  I  shall  vote  either  for  or  against  con- 
viction. I  have  taken  an  oath  to  do  impartial 
justice  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  and  trust  that  I  shall  have  the  courage  and 
honesty  to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  my 
judgment,  and  for  the  highest  good  of  my 
country. ' ' 

And  when  he  had  voted,  Anthony  telegraphed 
to  him:  "Your  vote  was  dictated  by  Tom 
Ewing  (government  contractor)  not  by  your 
oath.  Your  motives  are  Indian  contracts  and 
greenbacks.  Kansas  repudiates  you,  as  she  does 
all  perjurers  and  skunks." 


A  Cheering  Telegram. 

L.  W.  Bailey,  of  Leavenworth,  telegraphed  to 
him :  ' '  Probably  the  rope  with  which  Judas 
hanged  himself  is  lost,  but  the  pistol  which  Jim 
Lane  committed  suicide  with  is  at  your  service." 

And  the  paper  upon  which  he  had  toiled,  the 
paper  for  which  he  had  Avritten  for  a  meager 
wage,  said  in  sorrow : 

"If  Senator  Ross  is  right,  then  every  Repub- 
lican in  Kansas  is  wrong."  He  was  hanged  in 
effigy,  universally  denounced,  threatened  with 
personal  violence.  He  came  back  to  Kansas.  It 
had  become  an  uncongenial  atmosphere,  and 
after  a  little  while  he  moved  on  and  away. 

Kansas  changed  her  opinion  long  ago.  There 
is  not  one  left  who  wishes  that  Ross  had  voted 
for  impeachment.  He  died  poor  in  money,  not 
rich  in  friends,  but  opulent  surely  in  the  heritage 
that  comes  to  the  children  born  of  courage  and 
conscience. — New  York   Herald. 


JOHN  BROWN  JUROR  NOT  SORRY 


Last  Survival  of  Famous  Trial  Thinks  Verdict 
Was  Just, 

Charlestown,  W.  Va. — The  judge  who  presided 
at  the  trial  of  John  Brown,  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  the  sheriff,  and  all  his  deputies,  counsel 
on  both  sides  and  the  jailer  and  eleven  members 
of  the  jury  have  long  been  dead.  The  solitary 
survivor  of  those  who  played  such  prominent 
parts  in  the  prologue  to  the  great  drama  of  the 
Civil  War  is  still  living  in.  West  Virginia,  not 
many  miles  from  Charlestown,  where  he  sat  in 
judgment  on  Old  Osawatomie,  and  voted  with 
elev'en  associates  to  send  him  to  the  gallows. 

William  Abrams  Martin  is  the  name  of  this 
lone  survivor  of  the  John  Brown  trial.  I  found 
him  only  after  a  long  drive  through  the  Fauquier 
hills,  living  with  his  wife  in  a  tree-hidden,  vine- 
embowered  cottage,  in  the  little  village  of  Hard 
Scrabble.  Hard  Scrabble  is  situate  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  hill,  the  descent  of  Avhich  in  a  vehicle 
strains  the  nerves  of  the  traveler  who  is  un- 
used to  declivitous  roads,  and  such  bad  ones  as' 
that  which  stretches  away  from  Delaplane  to  the 
straggling  settlement  where  Mr.  Martin  has  just 
celebrated  his   seventy-fifth  birth   anniversary. 

Hard   Scrabble   Hard   Scrabble   Indeed. 

"Yes,  this  is  Hard  Scrabble,"  said  my  host, 
as  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow  with  hi^ 
apron  and  gave  me  a  seat  on  a  three-legged  stool 
in  his  wheelwright  shop  near  his  cottage.  "It 
is  a  good  name  for  it.  It  is  a  hard  scrabble  to 
get  here,  a  hard  scrabble  to  get  away,  and  a 
hard  scrabble  to  make  a  living  while  you  are 
here. ' ' 

It  was  a  matter  of  more  or  less  difficulty  to 
induce  Mr.  Martin  to  recall  the  trial  of  Brown. 
He  shook  his  head  so  seriously  and  spoke  with 
such  apparent  solemnity  that  I  was  constrained 
to  think  he  was  weighed  down  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  vote  to  send  John  Brown  to  his  death. 
I  expressed  my  thought  in  a  question. 

"No,  I  have  never  regretted  my  part  in  hang- 
ing John  Brown,"  was  the  ready  reply.     "I  be- 
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lieve  he  ought  to  have  been  put  to  death.  The 
jury,  under  their  oaths,  could  not  have  found 
any  other  verdict. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  he  went  on, 
"we  members  of  the  jury  never  dreamt  that 
other  people  would  regard  Brown  as  he  was  and 
is  regarded  by  so  many.  He  was  a  desperate 
man,  who  undertook  to  do  murder  in  a  most  des- 
perate manner,  and  who  did  kill  a  number  of 
peaceful  citizens.  He  was  a  desperado  who 
ought  to  have  been  executed. 

Believes  Brown  Was  a  Desperado. 

"But  I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters,  prob- 
ably, from  all  over  the  country,  denouncing  me 
for  having  voted  to  convict  Brown.  These  were 
very  frequent  some  years  ago,  but  the  only  one 
I  have  received  in  recent  years  was  from  a  lady 
from  up  north  somewhere,  who  wanted  to  know 
whether  I  was  able  to  sleep  soundly;  whether 
the  recollection  of  John  Brown  did  not  cause  me 
to  lie  awake  at  night.  I  wrote  her  I  ate  three 
square  meals  a  day,  made  a  living  for  my  old 
woman  and  myself,  and  slept  eight  or  ten  hours 
of  every  twenty-four. 

"The  names  of  the  other  eleven  of  the  jury 
were  Wiltshire,  the  foreman,  and  Rightsdale, 
Timberlake,  Myers,  McClure,  Dust,  Watson, 
Tapp,  Boyer,  Osborne,  and  Miller.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  good  jury.  I  do  not  think  we  were 
sworn.  The  clerk  of  the  court  was  named  Moore, 
who  has  been  dead  for  years. 

"After  I  got  settled  down  in  the  jury  box  I 
saw  Brown.  He  was  lying  on  a  cot,  which  set 
up  probably  two  feet  from  the  floor.  He  was  a 
very  tall  man,  spare,  with  very  bushy  beard, 
eyebrows,  and  hair.  His  hair  and  beard  were 
sprinkled  with  gray.  I  remember  he  had  eyes 
that  looked  at  you  like  they  would  bore  through 
you.  He  had  very  large  hands,  which  looked 
rough  like  they  were  used  to  hard  work.  He 
was  a  powerfully  built  man. 

"Charles  Faulkner  and  Lawson  Botts,  both 
of  them  pretty  good  lawyers,  were  assigned  by 
Judge  Parker  to  defend  Brown.  Faulkner  did 
not  stay  in  court  lyng,  and  the  judge  assigned  a 
man  named  Green  to  defend  the  prisoner. 
Charley  Harding,  the  commonwealth's  attorney 
of  Jefferson  County,  prosecuted,  and  was  assisted 
by  Andrew  Hunter,  a  splendid  lawyer,  who  was 
employed  by  Governor  Wise,  I  heard.  I  remem- 
ber that  Brown  did  not  look  pleased  when  the 
court  asked  him  if  he  had  objections  to  the 
counsel  assigned  to  him,  but  he  did  not  say 
'Yes.' 

Indictment  Was  Lengthy. 

"When  the  clerk  started  to  read  the  indict- 
ment Judge  Parker  told  Brown  he  need  not 
stand  up,  and  the  old  fellow  lay  still  with  his 
eyes  shut.  The  indictment  charged  Brown  and 
his  companions  with  having  conspired  with 
negroes  to  produce  insoiTection,  with  having 
been  guilty  of  treason  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
with  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Probably  there 
were  other  charges  in  the  indictment,  which  was 
very  lengthy. 

"Brown  addressed  the  court  before  or  after 
the  reading  of  the  indictment,  I  have  forgotten 


which.  He  begged  the  court  to  grant  a  continu- 
ance of  his  case,  saying  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a  severe  wound  in  his  back  and  kidney,  I 
think  he  said,  and  that  his  hearing  was  very 
bad  owing  to  wounds. 

"As  soon  as  the  judge  said  the  case  should 
go  to  trial  right  away  one  of  the  lawyers  for  the 
prisoner,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Botts,  read  a  tele- 
gram from  a  man  in  Akron,  Ohio,  saying  that 
insanity  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Brown's 
mother;  that  several  of  the  family  had  been  eon- 
fined  in  asylums,  and  one  of  them  had  died  there, 
Mr.  Botts  said  the  dispatch  had  been  read  to 
the  prisoner,  who  said  there  was  insanity  in  his 
mother's  family,  but  none  in  his  father's.  Mr. 
Botts  said,  I  remember,  that  the  prisoner  did  not 
wish  to  plead  insanity.  Brown,  and  Coppie,  who 
was  indicted  with  him,  as  I  recall,  had  pleaded 
'not  guilty  to  the  indictment. 

Brown  Made  Plea  From  Cot. 

"I  remember  that  Brown  addressed  the  court 
on  the  subject  of  the  insanity  plea.  He  did  not 
rise  from  his  cot,  but  spoke  lying.  He  was  very 
earnest  and  even  savage  in  denouncing  insanity 
pleas  as  the  refuge  of  cowards.  Brown  often 
addressed  the  court  during  the  trial.  He  was. 
what  I  would  call  a  fluent  talker.  He  was  not 
eloquent. 

"I  do  not  recall  all  the  evidence,"  continued 
the  old  gentleman.  "I  recall  that  the  first  wit- 
ness for  the  prosecution  was  a  man  named 
Phillips,  who  was  the  conductor  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  train  which  Brown  had  held  up  and 
then  allowed  to  proceed.  The  jury  was  im- 
pressed by  the  statement  of  the  conductor  that 
Brown  expressed  regret  that  the  train  had  been 
delayed,  and  assured  him  that  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention that  blood  should  be  spilled. 

"On  the  third  day  of  the  trial  a  young  man 
named  Hoyt,  from  Boston,  appeared  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  court  by  Mr.  Botts  as  counsel  for 
Brown.  Hoyt  did  not  have  credentials,  but  the 
judge  allowed  him  to  proceed  as  the  associate 
counsel  for  the  defense.  He  was  very  youngs 
and  I  think  he  impressed  every  member  of  the 
jury  as  being  fresh. 

"I  remember  how  the  jury  joined  in  the  gen- 
eral laughter  which  followed  the  statement  of 
a  man  named  Allstadt,  one  of  Brown's  prisoners 
in  the  engine  house,  that  the  negroes  among  the 
conspirators  did  not  do  much  work,  but  slept 
most  of  the  time. 

"Some  Good  in  the  Old  Man." 

"The  defense  put  on  several  witnesses.  Every 
one  of  them  had  been  held  in  the  engine  house 
by  Brown.  I  recollect  how  Brown  wept  when 
one  of  them  described  how  one  of  his  men  had 
been  killed.  There  must  have  been  some  good 
in  the  old  man.  All  the  witnesses  testified  to- 
the  fact  that  Brown  had  treated  tWm  humanely 
while  he  held  them  prisoners.  Mr.  Hunter  ob- 
jected to  testimony  showing  that  Brown  had 
treated  his  prisoners  well.  I  remember  that  he 
said  this  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  case  than 
the  dead  languages  had. 
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''After  several  witnesses  for  Brown  had  been 
heard,  two  or  three  were  called,  but  did  not 
auswer.  Brown  then  asked  the  court  to  postpone 
further  proceeding's  until  morning.  I  think  the 
judge  allowed  the  case  to  be  continued  until  the 
following  day.  But  before  court  adjourned  both 
Mr.  Botts  and  Mr.  Green  announced  that  after 
the  slur  cast  upon  them  by  BroAvn  they  could  not 
remain  longer  in  the  case. 

New  Counsel  for  Prisoner. 

"When  court  convened  the  next  morning  Sam- 
uel Chilton,  a  Virginian,  living  in  Washington, 
and  Henry  Griswold,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  in- 
troduced as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  They  ar- 
rived during  the  night.  They  were  good  lawyers. 
Grisw^old  impressed  the  jury  especially  favorably. 
He  seemed  to  look  on  Chilton  as  leading  counsel, 
but  we  thought  Griswold  the  leading  lawyer. 
Young  Hoyt  did  a  great  deal  of  talking,  even 
after  the  older  lawyers  arrived.  Brown  was  al- 
lowed to  put  many  questions  to  the  witnesses. 

''The  argument  began  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  commonwealth's  attorney  made  a  speech  of 
less  than  an  hour,  and  the  court  adjourned  until 
Monday.  The  judge  allowed  us  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday  and  the  deputies  took  us  to  hear  Par- 
son Dutton,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  On 
Monday  morning  Mr.  Griswold  made  the  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  Brown.  It  was  a  good  one,  as 
good  ias  could  have  been  made.  He  did  not  deny 
the  crime,  and  he  said  he  did  not  blame  the  peo- 
ple of  Harpers  Ferry  for  trying  to  kill  Brown. 
He  said  Brown  had  no  exception  to  take  to  the 
testimony,  and  thought  it  strange  that  the  truth 
had  been  so  well  brought  out.  Griswold  tried  to 
get  his  client  off  on  technicalities.  He  said  that 
the  location  of  Harpers  Ferry  had  not  been 
proved,  nor  the  location  of  the  country  for  which 
the  constitution  found  among  Brown's  papers, 
and  offered  in  evidence,  was  intended.  He  said 
Brown  could  not  be  found  guilty  of  treason  un- 
less a  citizen  of  the  state  against  which  the  trea- 
son was  alleged.  It  was  about  as  good  a  speech 
as  could  have  been  made  on  that  side  of  the  case. 

Hunter  Made  Best  Speech. 

"Mr.  Chilton  followed  Mr.  Griswold.  He 
spoke  along  the  same  line,  as  I  now  recall,  but 
my  recollection  is  that  Griswold  made  a  much 
abler  argument.  Certainly,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years,  I  am  more  impressed  with  Gris- 
wold's  speech  than  with  Chilton's. 

"But  the  best  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, who  closed  for  the  prosecution.  He  was  an 
orator,  as  well  as  an  able  lawyer.  I  think  there 
was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jurors  about 
what  our  verdict  would  be  when  Hunter  closed  at 
about  1:30  o'clock,  as  I  remember.  I  do  not 
recall  but  one  thing  Judge  Parker  said  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury — perhaps  they  ought  to  be 
called  instructions.  He  said  something  about  'If 
you  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  say  so,  and  no  more.' 

"We  had  occasion  to  remember  that  when  we 
went  to  the  jury  room.  Myers,  one  of  the  jury, 
who  was  not  a  man  of  much  general  intelligence, 
although  he  had  managed  to  get  together  a  good 


deal  of  property,  began  to  declare,  as  soon  as 
we  got  into  the  jury  room,  that  he  did  not  think 
there  would  be  a  verdict.  When  some  of  us 
asked  him  why  he  thought  that  way,  he  said  that 
what  the  judge  had  said  about  'saying  so,  and 
no  more '  would  hang  the  jury.  He  talked  on  fur- 
ther and  indicated  that  he  thought  the  words  of 
the  judge  meant  that  the  court  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  fix  the  punishment,  which  meant  that 
Brown  would  probably  be  fined.  Several  of  the 
jury  spoke  at  once,  asking  him  what  he  would 
agree  to. 

None  Against  Death  Penalty. 

"  'I'll  stay  here  till  I  rot,'  said  Myers,  'before 
I'll  agree  to  anything  but  hanging.' 

"Naturally,  we  all  felt  relieved  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  verdict,  though  nobody  knew 
how  anybody  else  but  Myers  felt  about  the  case. 
We  rang  the  bell  for  the  sheriff,  who  took  a  mes- 
sage to  the  judge  to  ask  him  to  explain  what  was 
meant  by  '  saying  so,  and  no  more ' ;  and  pretty 
soon  the  judge  sent  back  word  that  a  verdict  of 
guilty  on  any  one  of  the  counts  would  carry  with 
it  the  death  penalty. 

"It  was  a  solemn  moment  when  we  proceeded 
to  ballot.  I  never  felt  as  solemn  in  my  life. 
Wiltshire,  who  had  just  been  made  foreman,  col- 
lected the  ballots.  He  emptied  the  hat  and  read 
the  vote.     Every  one  of  us  had  voted  'guilty.' 

"We  were  out  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  as  we  tramped 
back  downstairs  into  the  courtroom  and  took 
our  seats.  The  clerk  and  the  sheriff  polled  the 
jury,  and  then  the  clerk  asked  the  foreman  if  we 
had  agreed  on  a  verdict.     Wiltshire  stood  up. 

"  'Guilty,'  he  said. 

Brown  Unmoved  by  Verdict. 

"The  clerk  asked  him  if  the  verdict  meant  the 
prisoner  had  been  found  guilty  on  all  three 
counts,  and  Wiltshire  replied  yes. 

"There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  courtroom. 
The  silence  was  complete  for  a  minute,  it  seemed 
to  me.  Then  some  man  well  back  toward  the 
door  clapped  his  hands  and  yelled. 

"  'Mr.  Sheriff,  put  that  man  in  jail,'  Judge 
Parker  cried,  and  the  sheriff  started  down 
through  the  jam  to  get  the  man  who  had  ap- 
plauded. I  think  the  man  managed  to  slip 
outside. 

"Brown  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  announcement  of  the  verdict.  I  remember 
very  distinctly  that  just  as  it  was  announced  he 
half  raised  on  his  elbow,  and  adjusted  the  pillow 
on  which  he  rested  his  head.  Then  he  dropped 
back  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"The  judge  then  thanked  us,  and  the  jury  was 
discharged.  I  did  not  wait  about  the  courthouse. 
Brown  had  not  been  brought  out  when  I  hurried 
home.  There  was  no  excitement  in  the  town,  and 
while  many  people  stopped  me  to  talk  about  the 
trial,  I  never  heard  one  of  them  abuse  Brown, 
or  show  any  more  than  the  amount  of  feeling 
you  would  expect  to  be  shown  by  a  man  discuss- 
ing the  conviction  of  one  who  had  committed 
crimes  which  called  for  death." — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 
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Ireland: — "Sure,  I  can  dhrive  that  car  wid  the  greatest  of  aise.  Didn't  I  dhrive  your  par- 
lementhry  car  for  mony  years  undher  Misther  Pamell,  an'  haven't  I  dhriven  the  Tammany 
Tiger  for  more  than  forty  years?" 

— Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

Monarchies  and  Their  Enemies 


SUBTLE  FORCES  AND  CUNNING    PERSONALITIES    THAT    OPERATE 

TO    OVERTHROW     THE    RULERS.  —  GERMANY'S    COURT 

SCANDAL.— PORTUGAL'S   CRISIS.— TWO    COUNTRIES 

WITH  USELESS  CONSTITUTIONS. 


As  A  RULE  the  difficulties  which  other 
nations  than  America  are  wrestling 
with  differ  in  superficial  form,  at  least 
from  those  of  the  United  States,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  conflict  in  all  countries 
appears  to  have  an  underlying  unity  which 
is  commanding  the  attention  of  public 
speakers  and  writers.  Russia,  primarily,  of 
course,  continiles  to  be  smitten  with  a  class 
battle,  the  root  of  which  is  the  hardships 
which  beset  the  masses  of  the  people  as 
against  the  luxuries  and  corruption  amid 
which  the  rulers  and  the  aristocracy  pass 
their  lives.  In  Germany,  labor  troubles 
multiply  in  such  fashion  and  licentiousness 
begins  to  be  shown   in  the  very   chambers 


of  the  imperial  palace  to  such  a  degree  that 
even  the  smooth  course  of  that  well-gov- 
erned empire  has  a  threatening  prospect. 
England  is  still  agog  with  its  Irish  contro- 
versy, Portugal  is  imperiled  by  dissensions, 
and  the  heart  of  great  China  is  alive  with 
sedition  and  murder. 


TALE  READS  LIKE  FICTION 


Document    of   the    Russian    Procurator    General 
Tells  of  Fantastic  Intrigues  in  Court. 

Something  of  the  essential  rottenness    of 

the   regime   which   surrounds    the    Russian 

Czar  is  shown  in  the  following  two  items, 

the  first  of  which  is  from  the  Philadelphia 

North  American : 
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Great  intex'est  has  been  aroused  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  letters  written  oy  the  late  Con- 
stantine  Pobiedonostseff,  while  procurator  gen- 
eral of  the  Holy  Synod. 

The  first  letter  was  written  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  death  of  Alexander  II,  and  after  the  new 
emperor,  Alexander  III,  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
night,  had  summoned  Pobiedonstseff  to  the  pal- 
ace^  embraced  him  sobbingly,  and  implored  him 
to  remain  his  faithful  friend. 

Pobiedonstseff  describes  Alexander  III  as  a 
wretched,  ill  and  distracted  child,  whom  he  feared 
lacked  the  firmness  of  the  will  necessary  to  re- 
sist the  influence  of  the  ''gambler — Melikoflf. " 
Pobiedonostseff 's  first  step  was  to  write  a  letter 
urging  Alexander  III  to  strike  out  on  his  own 
path,  and  warning  him  against  his  uncle,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,.  whom  Pobiedonstseff 
wished  to  have  banished  immediately. 

Wanted  Court  to  Go  to  Moscow.' 

He  also  advocated  the  abandonment  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Mos- 
cow, the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  where  the 
new  emperor  would  be  in  greater  safety. 

The  letters  take  up  almost  immediately  the 
history  of  the  Constitution,  which  Melikoff,  to 
the  horror  of  Pobiedonostseff,  lost  no  time  in 
pressing  upon  Alexander  III.  The  day  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  Melikoff  presented  the 
project,  and  upon  the  margin  of  the  draft  the 
emperor  wrote  the  words  ''Very  well  Avritten." 

He  hesitated,  however,  about  signing  the  de- 
cree, and  called  a  council  of  the  ministers  and 
grand  dukes  for  March  21,  1881,  for  consultation. 
Pobiedonostseff  then  gives  a  full  account  of  this 
historical  session  in  the  Winter  Palace. 

Melikoff  urged  the  imT!«diate  promulgation 
of  a  proclamation  creating  a  legislative  assenv 
bly.  He  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
grand  dukes. 

Pobiedono«t'-eff  m.ade  a  fulminating  speech  in 
which  he  declared  that  those  present,  by  advo- 
cating reforms  under  Alexander  II,  were  respon- 
sible for  the  murder  of  their  ruler.  He  insisted 
the  time  had  come  ta  cease  trembling  before 
public  opinion,  ''manufactured  by  contemptible 
journalists. ' ' 

The  emperor  Avas  gireatly  affected  by  this 
speech  and  postponed  his  decision  regarding 
Melikoff 's  proposal  for  several  weeks. 

Story  of  Bogus  Plots. 

In  the  meantime  General  Baranoff  had  been 
appointed  prefect  of  St.  Petersburg,-  and  he  co- 
operated with  Pobiedonostseff  by  the  pretended 
discovei'y  of  a  number  of  impressive  plots  aimed 
at  the  emperor.  Pobiedonostseff 's  narrative  over 
these   intrigues   reads   like   the   wildest  fiction. 

A  second  conference  Avas  held  May  4,  1881,  a 
little  less  than  two  months  after  the  emperor's 
accession.     There  was  another  heated  debate. 

Pobiedonostseff  was  again  almost  alone  in  the 
defense  in  the  established  order  of  things.  Meli- 
koff and  his  allies  were  highly  satisfied  at  the 
outcome  of  the  conference,  believing  they  had 
finally  defeated  Pobiedonostseff  and  that  the 
Constitution  was  assured. 
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But  they  were  sadly  mistaken.  'WH^in  a  week 
Pobiedonostseff  won  the  Emperor  coflipletely 
and  he  drafted  the  famous  manifesto  rejecting 
the  slightest  infringement  upon  the  absolute 
power  of  the  emperor,  the  promulgation  of  which 
on  May  14,  1881  was  the  signal  for  the  fall 
of  Melikoff  and  sealed  the  ascendency  of 
Pobiedonostseff. 

This  continued  unbroken  under  Alexander  III 
and  his  successor,  the  present  emperor,  until 
the  death  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  Von  Plehve 
in  1904. 


RUSSIA  ROBBED  OF  MILLIARDS 


Prof.   Ozeroff  Says  More   Has  Been  Lost  Than 
Foreign  Loans  Provided. 
The   magnificent  scale  upon  which   graft 
is  possible  in  Russia  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  Times: 

Moscow. — Many  well-informed  persons  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  recently 
exploited  conspiracy  at  Tsarskoe-Selo  to  destroy 
the  Czar  and  the  Imperial  House. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
as  to  the  extraordinary  effect  of  the  intellectual 
bomb  which  Prof.  Ozeroff  of  Moscow  Univer- 
sity has  cast  into  the  political  arena  in  the 
shape  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "How  the  Money 
of  the  Russian  People  is  Squandered. ' ' 

At  a  time  when  thousands  throughout  the 
land  are  starving  to  death  and  the  famine  dis- 
tricts cannot  be  limited  or  circumscribed  be- 
cause the  Imperial  Government  is  too  poor  to 
allow  every  starving  man  the  modest  sum  of  3 
cents  a  day,  which  is  said  to  be  all  that  i.-* 
required  in  Russia  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether, the  greatest  financial  authority  in  the 
land  comes  quietly  forward,  and  shows,  with  the 
production  of  official  data  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied or  explained  away,  where  and  by  whom 
the  wealth  of  the  starving  people  has  been  in 
part  stolen  and  in  part  squandered. 

It  is  a  psychological  moment,  indeed,  and 
the  calm  little  Professor's  disclosures  will  have 
a  far  more  practical  effect  on  the  situation  than 
the  pronouncements  of  Prince  Kuropatkin  and 
Maxim  Gorky  and  the  Social  Democratic  Con- 
gress in  London. 

"It  happened,"  said  Prof.  Ozeroff,  "accident- 
ally and  in  this  wise.  Three  months  ago  I  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  as  I  frequently  do,  to  obtain 
data  for  ray  fiinancial  studies.  The  State  Con- 
troller, M.  Steinbaeh,  knowing  my  moderate 
views  on  political  questions  and  the  strictly 
scientific  nature  of  my  studies  gave  me,  as  his 
predecessors  had  done,  unrestricted  access  to 
all  the  archives. 

"One  day  certain  documents  relating  to  pay- 
ments made  by  the  State  Bank  to  certain  im- 
portant individuals  fell  into  my  hands  and  gave 
me  a  clue  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  follow  up. 
It  led  to  a  mine  of  information  regarding  official 
weakness  and  rascality  which  I  have  felt  called 
upon  to  expose  at  whatever  cost  and  risk. 
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Graft  in  Railway  Construction. 

"The  main  charges  which  I  make  are  that 
the  Ussuri  branch  and  the  Manchurian  branch 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  cost  the  Treasury 
five  times  the  amount  of  money  actually  ex- 
pended. Section  contracts  were  given  to  certain 
influential  individuals  who  knew  no  more  about 
railroads  than  they  do  about  common  honesty. 
These  were  sublet  again  three  or  four  times, 
until  the  man  who  actually  did  the  construction 
had  left  to  him  only  about  one-third  of  the 
money  necessary  to  do  the  work  in  a  serviceable 
manner.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  railroads 
recently  constructed  toward  the  Persian  frontier 
and  even  of  the  State  railway  construction  within 
the  confines  of  European  Russia.  I  found  one 
voucher  which  was  supposed  to  account  for  the 
expenditure  of  five  million  rubles  ($2,500,000). 
On  it  the  Controller  wrote:  *I  know  nothing 
as  to  what  was  done  with  this  money.  M — ,  to 
whom  the  money  was  confided  and  who  knows, 
has  recently  taken  up  his  permanent  residence 
in  America.' 

"For  all  steel  rails  purchased  in  Russia  one 
ruble  twenty-five  kopeks  per  pood,  that  is,  for 
each  forty  pounds,  was  paid.  At  all  events  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  Treasury,  while  for  the 
same  thing  the  manufacturers  were  asking  only 
eighty  kopeks  in  the  open  market.  The  river 
improvement  of  the  Volga  cost  absurd  sums 
which  were  never  expended  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  was  granted,  and  as  much  as 
200,000,000  rubles  of  State  money  has  been  in- 
vested through  the  interest  and  favor  of  dis- 
tinguished personages  in  private  factories  and 
industries  which  are  not  bringing  in  any  revenue 
and  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  original 
loaned  capital  ever  having  been  intelligently 
invested,  or,  indeed,  invested  at  all." 

Public  Lands  Given  Away. 

The  exploitation  of  naphtha  in  the  Caucasus 
is  another  story  of  rottenness  which  the  professor 
brings  to  light;  also  a  little  transaction  in  which 
no  money  passed,  but  10,000,000  acres  of  Crown 
lands  of  public  domain,  not  appanage  lands, 
which  are  the  private  property  of  the  ruler  or  as 
such  considered  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  a  poor  relation  of 
the  Czar. 

Other  amusing  because  comparatively  petty 
steals  which  Prof.  Ozeroflf  exposes  include  8,000,- 
000  rubles  which  were  granted  to  the  Oldenburg 
Prince  with  which  to  start  a  spa  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  which  was  to  compare  with 
Ostend.  It  shows  a  yearly  deficit  of  500,000 
rubles,  made  good  by  State  funds,  though  no 
one  knows  where  the  spa  is  or  is  certain  that 
it  has  an  actual  existence. 

Another  500,000  rubles  is  accounted  for  by 
the  statement  that  it  was  given  to  a  Russian  im- 
presario who,  with  patriotic  motives,  hurried 
from  Lisbon  with  an  opera  troupe  of  150  pei^sons 
to  take  part  in  the  fair  at  Nijni-J^ovgorod,  where, 
however,  their  efforts  were  not  appreciated,  and 
all   would  have   had   to  undertake   a   long  walk 


back  to  Lisbon  but  for  the  intervention  of  a 
most  distinguished  person,  who  ordered  that 
the  half  million  rubles  be  paid,  not  out  of  his 
own  well-filled  purse,  but  from  the  people's 
Treasury. 

In  a  word,  the  peculations  charged,  and,  in- 
deed, proved,  run  not  into  millions  but  milliards. 
Russia,  however,  is  less  surprised  at  the  amounts 
abstracted  from  the  Treasury  than  at  the  au- 
dacity of  Prof.  Ozeroflf  in  making  the  disclosures, 
which  he  does  with,  in  almost  every  instance, 
vouchers  and  other  data  which  carry  conviction. 

Of  the  most  notorious  of  the  implicated  offi- 
cials one  has  committed  suicide  and  another  has 
died  from  apoplexy  since  the  publication. 


KAISER  FINDS  BACKING 


Austria  and  Russia  Support  View  That  Extension 
of  Peaceful  Influence  Is  Better  Than  Dis- 
cussion of  Armament  Limitation. 
Germany  still  holds  to  her  militarism,  not- 
withstanding  the   warning    offered   by   her 
next-door  neighbor;   and  she  does  so  even 
to  the  extent  of  being  the  one  conspicuously 
adverse  factor  in  the  movement  of  the  na- 
tions for  general  peace.     Said  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

Berlin. — The  preliminaries  to  The  Hague  con- 
ference have  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  emperor  and  the  foreign  office,  and  the  meet- 
ing is  awaited  with  a  tranquility  that  did  not 
prevail  during  March,  when  some  of  the  powers 
were  endeavoring  to  win  a  diplomatic  success  over 
Germany  by  seeking  to  make  it  appear  that  Ger- 
many alone  was  an  enemy  of  peace  in  wishing 
to  omit  the  question  of  armaments  from  the 
program. 

The  Austro-Hungai-ian  and  the  Russian  gov- 
ernments particularly  have  associated  them- 
selves with  the  German  view  that  the  confer- 
ence may  go  farther  toward  eliminating  war 
by  agreements  to  exte'nd  the  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  than  by  debates  upon  the  ex- 
tinction or  curtailment  of  armaments.  The 
British  government,  which  was  so  active  in  pi*ess- 
ing  for  a  discussion  of  armaments,  is  disposed 
now,  according  to  information  received  in  the 
German  foreign  office,  to  drop  the  subject  un- 
less the  American  or  some  other  government 
can  be  got  to  introduce  it. 

The  emperor's  instructions  to  the  German  del- 
egates, should  disarmament  come  to  a  discussion, 
are  not  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  to 
note  the  development  of  the  question  and  re- 
port thereon.  Prince  von  Buelow.  speaking  in 
the  reichstag  April  .30,  said  the  government 
would  take  into  earnest  consideration  any  agree- 
ments of  the  other  powers  concerning  arma- 
ments. The  government's  position  on  this  sub- 
ject finds  general  support  in  Germany.  The 
socialists  have  criticised  the  government,  but  all 
other  parliamonfarv  groups  have  approved  of 
its  policy. 
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GERMAN    COURT    SCANDAL  '        WILHELM  DISCHARGES  MANE  PLAITERS 


Count  Von  Moltke  Resigns  in  Disgrace  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Berlin. 

While  Germany  is  holding  her  pride  of 
army  and  navy  so  high  as  to  be  unvi^illing 
to  follow  Britain's  leadership  at  the  Hague, 
her  imperial  circles  are  suddenly  confronted 
w^ith  the  following  evidence  of  internal  de- 
cay.   The  item  is  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  : 

Paris. — Rumors  of  a  grave  scandal  in  Berlin 
which  affected  members  of  the  court  highest  in 
imperial  favor,  which  have  been  current  here 
for  several  days  past,  were  brought  to  a  head 
by  the  report  that  Maximilien  Harden,  editor 
of  Zukunft,  has  been  challenged  to  fight  a  duel 
by  Count  von  Moltke,  and  that  the  editor  de- 
clined to  meet  the  challenger  on  the  field  of 
honor. 

Details  of  the  affair  received  from  an  author- 
itative source  are  *  prominently  displayed  by  the 
Temps  as  follows: 

"For  some  time  past  Maximilien  Harden  has 
been  conducting  in  the  Review  Zukunft,  a  cam- 
paign against  Count  Philip  von  Eulenburg,  whom 
the  kaiser  familiarly  calls  'our  Philip,'  and 
against  the  friends  of  the  imperial  favorite 
known  under  the  collective  name  of  'Knights  of 
the  Round  Table.'  Harden 's  attacks  became  so 
personal  and  contained  thinly  veiled  allusions 
to  facts  of  such  extremely  delicate  nature,  that 
the  matter  wJas  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  emperor. 

"The  immediate  consequence  was  the  resigna- 
tion of  Count  von  ^Moltke  from  his  position  as 
Governor  of  Berlin  and  the  disgrace  of  Count 
Philip  von  Eulenburg  is  momentarily  expected 
to  follow. 

"Neither  the  chancellor  nor  any  of  the  min- 
isters would  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
making  a  precise  report  on  the  accusations  in 
question,  and  eventually  it  was  the  crown  prince 
himself  who  spoke  to  his  father. 

"Count  von  Moltke  challenged  Harden  to  a 
duel  in  consequence  of  the  insinuations  made 
against  him  in  the  Zukunft  articles,  but  for 
the  same  reasons  which  motived  the  challenge 
Maximilien  Harden  considered  he  was  justified 
in  declining  to  accept." 

The  Temps  correspondent,  whose  dispatch 
bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  is  conspicuously  restrained'  and 
temperate  by  comparison  with  reports  which 
have  been  published  in  the  more  sensational 
section  of  the  press,  adds  that  the  documents 
upon  which  Harden  bases  his  accusations  were 
communicated  to  him  by  Von  Holstein,  who 
formerly  occupied  a  position  of  such  confidence 
and  power  in  Berlin  that  he  was  known  as  the 
"black  chancellor,"  though  nominally  he  was 
only  counselor  of  the  chancellory. 


German  Emperor  Ousts  Hundreds  of  Horses  Kept 
for  Brilliant  Past. 
That  Emperor  William,  too,  is  about  to 
find  that  his  government  is  in  need  of  finan- 
cial and  economic  reorganization  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  following  from  the  Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean : 

Berlin. — Emperor  William,  who  owns  horses 
enough  to  mount  a  cavalry  regiment,  has  begun 
to  economize  in  his  stables  and  carriage  houses. 
In  Berlin  alone  he  has  240  horses,  and  a  stafiE 
of  800  men,  including  titled  masters  of  the  horse 
and  stable  boys. 

He  went  to  the  equine  department  here  one 
day  and  noticed  a  group  of  men  loitering  about 
without  any  particular  object  in  view.  He  called 
one  to  him  and  asked  what  his  duties  were.  The 
man  answered  that  he  was  head  plaiter  of 
horses'  manes. 

"And  how  many  assistants  have  you,  if  you 
are  the  chief?"  inquired  the  inquisitive  Em- 
peror. The  man  replied  that  his  staff  consisted 
of  three  men  and  two  apprentices. 

"All  engaged  in  plaiting  manes'?"  asked  his 
majesty.  "You  and  your  assistants  please  take 
a  month's  notice,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
find  a  less  exacting  occupation." 

Then  he  called  the  master  of  the  horse,  and 
went  into  matters  with  this  official,  giving  him 
a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  a  few  days 
the  staff  was  reduced  by  a  hundred  men.  Then 
the  Emperor  turned  his  attention  to  the  horses, 
and  found  that  he  had  several  hundred  steeds 
which  were  "eating  their  heads  off,"  and  doing 
nothing  else.  They  were  mostly  old  horses  with 
a  brilliant  past. 

"But  that  is  no  reason,"  said  the  Emperor. 
"why  they  should  be  still  kept  at  the  cost  of 
the  nation." 

So  he  asked  his  master  of  the  horse  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  the  directors  of  the 
royal  theaters  of  Berlin,  Wiesbaden,  Cassel,  and 
elsewhere,  to  see  if  some  of  these  venerable 
steeds  could  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
more  decoratively  staging  plays  in  which  horses 
appear.  The  managers  of  the  various  theaters 
were  delighted,  and  in  this  way  about  fifty  steeds 
were  disposed  of. 

The  great  attraction  in  Emperor  William's 
stable,  at  least  for  the  general  public,  is  the 
gorgeous  coronation  coach,  which  cost  $150,000. 
There  is  a  set  of  harness  for  eight  horses,  orna- 
mented with  gold,  which  cost  nearly  $125,000. 


IRISH  BILL  NOT  LIKED 


Dramatic  Rejection  of  the  British  Government's 
Autonomy  Measure. 

Not  long  ago,  when  the  British   Liberal 
Cabinet  went  into  office,  the  long  repressed 
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hopes  of  Ireland  looked  forward  to  sub- 
stantial relief.  What  has  actually  been 
given  to  them  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
Washington  Star: 

London. — The  dramatic  rejection  of  the  gov- 
ernment's Irish  council  bill  by  the  Dublin  con- 
vention marks  a  genuine  revival  of  life  and  hu- 


stituents.  They  have  had  a  sudden  awakening, 
and  even  Mr.  Redmond  admitted  the  fact  by  im- 
plication in  his  speech  at  Dublin.  He  is  a  quick, 
adroit  politician,  and  is  clever  enough  to  follow 
followers  so  promptly  that  he  seemed  to  lead  the 
movement  for  the  rejection  of  the  bill  in  the  con- 
vention. There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  before 
he  went   to   Dublin  he  was   ready  to  accept  the 
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A     GOOD     PLACE     TO     BEGIN. 
Mr.  Carnegie  Announces  That  He  Will  Try  to  Reform  the  South  American  Scrappers. 

— Denver  Republican. 


man  interest  in  the  Irish  political  situation,  a 
return  of  the  excitement  which  has  been  sadly 
lacking  for  more  than  ten  years  past.  The  first 
fact  which  it  demonstrated  is  highly  significant 
in  that  the  Irish  nationalist  members  of  parlia- 
m.ent  have  to  a  considerable  degree  ceased  to 
represent  their  country,  most  of  them  having 
been  so  long  at  Westminster  that  they  are  out 
of  touch  with  the  true  sentiments  of  their  con- 


government's  bill  on  the  principle  that  a  half 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  the  government 
so  understood  the  position  of  the  Irish  party 
when  they  introduced'  the  measure.  Nothing 
in  Mr.  Redmond 's  skillful  attempts  to  prove  him- 
self   consistent    can    alter    this    fact. 

The  tendency  of  English  political  life  is  to 
compromise  any  difficulty  even  when  a  pi'inciple 
i-'i  involved.     This  spirit  during  recent  years  has 
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gained  some  hold  upon  the  nationalist  party 
in  parliament.  They  admitted  that  the  g:overn- 
ment's  bill  contained  nothing  on  which  future 
home  rule  could  be  constructed;  in  fact,  it  was 
only  an  easement  which  would  tend,  if  anything, 
to  postpone  the  realization  of  their  ambition. 
Yet  a  large  majority  of  them  were  willing  to 
accept  it.  They  have  learned  now  that  their  coun- 
trymen are  not  of  this  stamp.  Those  of  every 
part  of  Ireland  itself  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  hybrid  measure,  and  accordingly  the 
bill  is  dead. 

Mr.  Redmond's  position  as  leader  is  shaken. 
His  party  is  rapidly  losing  ground  in  Ireland, 
as  he  himself  admits,  but  nationalism  is  not 
dead  in  Ireland,  although  its  character  is 
changing. 


PORTUGAL'S  CABINET  CRISIS 


Premier's  Autocratic  Action  Amounts  Almost 
to  a  Coup  D'etat. 
The  following  shows  how  the  govern- 
mental cause  suffers  in  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  which  is  so  seldom  heard  from  in 
public  print.  The  item  is  from  the  New 
York  Evening  Post: 

London. — The  situation  in  Portugal  seems  sub- 
ject to  dangerous  developments.  Dispatches  from 
Lisbon  report  that  the  country  is  practically 
under  the  dictatorship  of  the  premier,  who  be- 
longs to  the  new  party  recently  evolved  from  the 
two  old  parties. 

He  found  himself  paralyzed  by  Republican 
obstruction,  and  offered  his  resignation  to  the 
King,  who  refused  to  accept  it,  whereupon  the 
premier  dissolved  the  Chambers,  without  fixing 
any  date  for  an  election.  This  almost  amounts 
to  a  coup  d'etat. 

The  premier  is  now  said  to  be  disposed  to 
govern  for  three  years  without  a  parliament, 
and.  while  he  is  bribing  the  farmers  by  remit- 
ting the  customs,  officials  by  an  increase  of  pay, 
and  Avorkers  by  the  promise  of  pensions,  the  King 
is  visiting  the  barracks  to  conciliate  the  troops. 
Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  dictatorship 
is  the  fact  that  the  army  and  navy  are  profoundly 
disaffected. 


PERSIA'S  NEW  LIBERTY 


Constitution  Given  to  a  People  who  Do  Not  Un- 
derstand the  Word. 
Persia  appears  to  have  been  the  one 
country  in  Mohammedan  or  Moslem  Asia 
wherein  modem  standards  have  begun  to 
take  a  strong  hold.  Said  the  Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald concerning  developments  there: 

Washington.— On  the  6th  of  August,  1906, 
Muzaffar-ed-Din,  shahinshah  of  Persia,  "whose 
majesty  is  as  exalted  as  the  planet  Saturn,  whose 
sovereignty  the  sun  uses  as  a  standard;  whose 


splendor  and  magnificence  are  equal  to  those  of 
the  heavens;  whose  armies  are  as  numerous  as 
the  stars;  who  is  as  powerful  as  Jemshid;  whose 
magnificence  equals  that  of  Darius,  the  keeper 
of  the  crown,  and  the  throne  of  the  Kaianians, 
sublime  emperor  of  all  Persia,  absolute  master 
of  the  lives  and  goods  of  all  his  subjects;  king 
of  kings  and  vice  regent  of  the  prophet,"  gave 
his  people  a  parliament;  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1906,  he  gave  them  a  constitution;  then  he 
died  and  Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  valiahd,  resigned 
in    his   stead. 

It  is  not  a  very  broad  or  liberal  constitution, 
judged  by  our  standards;  and  the  parliament 
has  limited  powers,  but  hereafter  the  j)eople  of 
Persia  will  have  a  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  government  and  will  make  their  own  laws, 
which  is  the  most  extraordinary  concession  that 
has  been  made  by  a  despot  and  autocrat  in  all 
history.  Since  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great  the 
Persians  have  patiently  and  loyally  supported 
a  score  of  dynasties  with  absolute  power,  and 
now,  without  a  revolution,  without  the  shedding 
of  blood,  Persia  steps  voluntarily  into  the 
group  of  constitutional  and  parliamentary 
governments. 

The  movement  which  accomplished  these  re- 
markable results  was  a  silent  one.  It  has  been 
gathering  strength  and  impetus  for  many  j^ears, 
but  it  was  accomplished  without  the  use  or  force 
and  without  interference  from  foreign  nations, 
although   it   was    actively   supported    by   British 

influence. 

*         *         * 

When  the  parliament  was  announced  in  Au- 
gust last,  the  shah  dismissed  his  uncle.  Prince 
Ain-ed-Dowleh,  who  had  been  grand  vizier  for 
many  years,  and  was  a  conservative  and  reac- 
tionary, and  appointed  Mushir-ed-Dowleh  in  his 
stead.  The  latter  was  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  has  served  many  years  as  the  diplo- 
matic representative  of  Persia  at  European 
courts.  He  therefore  has  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  constitutional  government  and  is  very  liberal 
in  his  political  views.  His  influence  was  powerful 
in  bringing  about  the  great  change.  He  con- 
vinced the  late  shah  that  Persia  is  behind  the 
age,  and  cannot  keep  step  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  long  as  it  retains  its  antiquated,  des- 
potic system  of  government.  As  was  the  case 
with  Russia  under  similar  circumstances,  many 
influential  leaders  of  the  liberal  movement  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  late  grand  vizier  were 
recalled  with  honor  and  were  received  at  Teheran 
with  manifestations  of  popular  rejoicing. 

This  transformation  of  Pei*sia  from  an  autoc- 
racy to  a  liberal  monarchy  is  the  more  remark- 
able because  the  great  masses  of  the  people  have 
no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. There  is  no  equivalent  for  Jiiat  word  in 
the  Persian  language.  The  masses  are  absolutely 
illiterate.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  read  or 
write,  and  there  is  no  middle  class.  History 
does  not  record  a  single  instance  of  constitutional 
srovernment  in  a  countrv  where  the  Mohammedan 
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religion  prevails,  and  it  is  contended  that  the 
two  cannot  exist  in  the  same  atmosphere.  Nev- 
ertheless some  of  the  most  active  liberals  and 
some  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment are  Moslem  priests.  And  they  are  the  ob- 
jects of  the  most  serious  apprehension. 

It  is  feared  that  these  priests,  who  have  acted 


leaders  in  the  parliament  will  press  their  de- 
mands too  far  before  they  are  firmly  established 
and  before  the  usefulness  of  a  parliamentary 
government  has  been  fully  demonstrated  to  the 
people.  It  is  feared  that  they  will  adopt  radical 
measures  and  try  to  advance  too  rapidly  in  the 
reformation  of  affairs,  like   the  majority  in  the 


A    NEW  FIGURE    ON    THE    MAP. 
An  Uncle  Sam  of  Central  America  Would  Be  Welcomed  by  His  Friends  to  the  North. 

— Minneapolis    Journal. 


with  the  reformers,  and,  indeed,  have  been  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  reformation,  may 
discover  the  incompatibility  of  the  laws  of  Islam 
with  a  parliamentary  government,  and  endeavor 
to  restore  the  traditional,  autocratic  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  feared  that  the  liberal 


Russian  duma.  No  doubt  there  will  be  trouble- 
some times  before  the  Persians  completely  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  but 
the  parliament  has  come  to  stay;  the  autocracy 
has  been  abolished  forever,  and  this  revolution 
will  not  go  backward. 
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SORRY  FOR  THEIR  PROGRESS. 


Montenegrin  People  Find  It  Hard  to  Meet  New 
Conditions. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  reasons  why  modern 
institutions  take  hold  of  the  Moslem  and 
kindred  races  are  to  be  gathered  from  the 
following  from  the  Washington  Post : 

Cettinje. — The  new  order  of  things  in  Monte- 
negro, which  began  when  the  mountaineer  war- 
riors stopped  cutting  off  Turkish  heads  and  ob- 
tained a  constitution  from  Prince  Nicholas,  has 
brought  in  its  train  unexpected  results.  In  the 
old  days  when  the  country  was  beset  with  foes 
from  without  civil  war  was  not  dreamed  of,  yet 
to-day  the  whole  principality  appears  to  be  in 
revolt. 

Ministry  after  ministry  has  been  deposed, 
every  week  sees  some  delegation  at  the  capital 
with  a  grievance,  the  clans  around  Lake  Scutari 
are  threatening  to  march  upon  Cettinje,  and  only 
recently  the  governor  of  Podgoritza,  the 
metropolis  of  the  principality,  and  his  chief  of 
police  were  assassinated.  This  is  evidently  not 
the  people  who  inspired  Tennyson's  sonnets  and 
Gladstone's  eulogies  of  a  quarter  century  ago. 
The  circumstances  that  have  brought  about 
changes  in  this  ''stronghold  of  unaltered  tradi- 
tions" are  interesting. 

The  constitutional  government  which  the 
prince,  to  the  surprise  of  the  world,  presented 


his  people  two  years  ago  has  not,  the  most  gen- 
erous critic  will  acknowledge,  been  an  illumi- 
nating success.  The  prince  is  quite  as  much  of 
an  autocrat  as  before,  and  with  his  new  dignity 
as  the  father  of  the  Queen  of  Italy  and  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  royalty  of  Europe 
has  pressed  down  harder  than  ever  upon  the  im- 
poverished treasury  of  his  poor  land. 

But,  besides,  when  he  granted  a  constitution 
in  the  hope  of  curing  his  country's  ills  he  did 
not  take  suflSciently  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  his  was  a  nation  of  fighters  out  of  a  job. 
Father  doesn't  work  in  Montenegro.  It  is-  be- 
neath his  dignity  and  his  clothes  were  not  made 
to  work  in. 

The  women  who  in  the  past  have  done  most 
of  the  work  have  taken  to  education,  formed 
clubs,  become  acquainted  with  what  the  sex  is 
doing  in  Europe,  and  refused  to  be  beasts  of 
burden  while  their  lords  and  masters  strut  around 
in  fine  clothes  with  belts  full  of  pistols  and  yata- 
ghans, smoking  cigarettes. 

This  was  all  right  in  war  times,  but  not  in 
these  piping  times  of  peace.  The  predatory  raids 
upon  Turkish  territory  that  were  formerly  legit- 
imate means  of  laying  in  winter  supplies  are  now 
looked  upon  as  mere  vulgar  thefts,  and  punish- 
able with  imprisonment.  The  Montenegrin 
larders  have  been  empty,  and  discontent  and  dis- 
satisfaction have  been  rife. 

"If  the  women  had  only  continued  to  work 
we  might  not  be  in  the  present  straits,"  said 
one  old  warrior. 


To  a  Robin 


I  heard  thee,  joyous  votary, 

Pour  forth  thy  heart  in  one 
Sweet,  simple  strain  of  melody 
To  greet  the  rising  sun. 
When    he    across    the   morning's   verge   his   first 

faint  beams  had  flung 
And  found  the  crimson  of  thy  breast  the  whis- 
p'ring  leaves   among, 
In  thine  own  tree 
Which  sheltered  thee. 
Thy  mate,  thy  nest,  thy  young. 


I  marked  thee,  sorrow's  votary, 

When  in  the  noon  of  day 
Young  vandals  stormed  thy  sacred  tree 
And  bore  thine  all  away; 
The  notes  of  grief  that  rent  thy  breast  touched 

kindred  chords  in  mine. 
For  memories  of  other  days,  though  slumbering, 
still  confine 

In  mine  own  heart 
The  bitter  smart 
Of  sori'ow  such  as  thine. 


I  hear  thee  now,  sweet  votary, 

Beside  thy  ruined  nest, 
Lift  up  thy  flood  of  melody 
Against  the  crimsoned  west, 
Forgetful  of  all  else  in  this,  thy  one  sweet  jdyous 

strain, 
I  thank  thee  for  this  ecstasy  of  my  remembered 
pain ; 

Thou  liftest  up 
My  sorrow's  cup 
To  sweeten  it  again. 
— T.  A.  Daly  in  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 
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REMARKABLE 

WORK  OF 

SECRET  SERVICE 

MEN 


FOLLOW  ALADIN   INTO  THE  CITY  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK,   BECOME 

CHIEF  GUIDE  FOR  GORKY,  AND  OTHERWISE  MANIFEST 

ASTONISHING  ACTIVITY. 


SPIFFS  at  the  door  of  a  club  in  waiting  to 
trail  a  house  guest  of  the  club.  And  the 
club  not  in  Poland  or  Russia,  but  on  a  Manhat- 
tan side  street,  between  Broadway  and  Fifth 
avenue.  Spies  at  the  door  of  the  City  Club — 
and  not  members  of  the  police  force  lurking  to 
find  out  what  legislation  the  myriad  committees 
of  the  club  are  discussing  in  executive  session, 
nor  yet  the  members  of  the  'representative'  bod- 
ies in  Albany,  who  would  know  what  sort  of  re- 
ports on  their  'work'  the  moral  sense  of  the  club 
is  dictating.     Spies,  and  Russian  spies  at  that. 

This  is  a  condition  said  to  exist  by  Dr.  Alexis 
Aladin,  the  representative  of  the  Russian 
Duma's  Group  of  Toil,  now  in  this  city  to  create 
a  sympathetic  interest  in  Russia's  efforts  for  a 
popular  government.  He  is  also  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  work  of  spies  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  streets  about  the  City  Club. 
There  is,  in  fact,  he  declares,  a  section  of  the 
Russian  secret  police  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in 
every  large  American  city,  which  works  under 
orders  received  from  a  headquarters  in 
Washington. 


The  men  who  compose  the  American  sections 
are  of  two  classes.  The  common  spies,  who  are 
used  largely  for  shadowing  purposes,  and  a 
higher  class,  composed  of  men  who  would  be  re- 
ceived in  any  society  as  gentlemen.  Neither 
class  is,  however,  composed  exclusively  of  Rus- 
sians, Americans  being  used  where  the  employ- 
ment of  an  agent  of  any  other  nationality  would 
excite  suspicion. 

Police  Agents'  Sense  of  Humor. 

Let  every  friend  of  Russian  freedom  who 
would  come  to  this  country  to  lecture  or  write 
for  his  cause  beware.-  For  the  Russian  secret 
police  are  crafty  and  adepts  in  making  the  mis- 
sion of  all  such  to  the  American  people  ridicu- 
lous, if  possible,  knowing  that  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  begin  to  laugh  at  a  man  or  an  institu- 
tion its  field  of  serious  usefulness  is  either  im- 
paired or  destroyed. 

Let  the  visitor  with  ways  that  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  the  American  as  unsophisticated  look  well 
to  his  advance  agents,  his  lecture  bureau,  if  he 
have  need  of  such,  for  one  or  all  of  these  may  be 
a  humorist — a  thing  always  dangerous  in  itself — 
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and  a  humorist  in  the  employ  of  the  Russian 
secret  police — the  most  direful  combination  of 
which  the  mind  can  conceive. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  one  illustrious 
visitor  to  these  shores,  who  had  simply  to  carry 
with  him  the  small  menage  necessary  to  his  per- 
sonal existence,  and  who  got  a  dose  of  Russian 
secret  humor,  what  would  happen  to  the  theat- 
rical troupe,  the  concert  company,  or  the  opera 
company  which  happened  to  be  at  odds  with  the 
Czar's  government?  Would  eggs  or  dollars  greet 
it?  Would  the  railroads  wreck  its  scenery  and 
costumes?  Would  the  theaters  refuse  to  house  it 
on  high  moral  grounds?  Certainly  something 
would  happen,  and  it  would  be  of  a  humorous 
nature,  for  the  secret  police  are  well  provided 
with  agents  of  the  humorous  type.  . 

Work  of  One  Agent. 

It  was  the  work  of  one  of  these  latter,  says 
Doctor  Aladin,  that  brought  upon  a  recent  trav- 
eler much  of  the  odium  that  he  enjoyed  in  Amer- 
ican eyes,  and  led  to  many  of  his  blunders.  Doc- 
tor Aladin  says  that  a  spy,  or  agent,  as  he  pre- 
fers to  call  him,  with  whom  he  himself  had  had 
dealings  in  the  past,  was  introduced  to  the  celeb- 
rity as  one  who  was  anxious  above  all  things  to 
be  of  service  to  him.  This  man,  of  American 
birth,  had  so  engaging  a  personality  and  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  rather  susceptible 
genius,  that  the  Russian  writer  allowed  the  agent 
to  attend  to  his,  business  affairs  for  him. 

The  agents  with  special  missions  in  this  coun- 
try Doctor  Aladin  believes  to  be  by  no  means 
lacking  in  humor,  when  the  affair  is  one  of  hu- 
mor. Whenever  a  man  with  special  qualifications 
is  needed  for  an  affairs  or  mission,  if  there  is 
none  in  the  country  deemed  capable  of  under- 
taking the  business  in  hand,  one  is  sent  from  the 
bureaus  abroad,  which  maintain  mijch  larger 
staffs.  In  New  York  there  are  more  than  fifty  of 
various  degrees,  who  shadow  those  whom  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  watch,  report  the  proceed- 
ings and  deliberations  of  meetings  on  the  East 
Side,  undertake  special  missions  of  creating  a 
sentiment  adverse  to  any  particular  Russian 
propagandist,  and  ascertain  the  general  drift  of 
conditions  among  Russians  and  Russian  Jews  in 
the  city. 

Although  Doctor  Aladin 's  life  has  been  at- 
tempted abroad,  he  does  not  believe  that  over 
here  any  acts  of  violence  are  ventured  upon.  De- 
tective work  and  intrigues  are  the  limits  of  the 
American  forces'  work. 

How  the  Spies  Work. 

In  the  City  Club,  where  he  is  staying,  Doctor 
Aladin  recently  told  something  of  his  and  others' 
experience  with  the  spies. 

"I  speak  of  the  case  of  the  celebrity,"  said 
he,  "not  because  I  have  anything  against  him, 
but  I  refer  to  it  in  answering  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  are  spies  in  this  country,  or  agents 
with  special  missions.  The  gentleman  of  whom 
I  speak,  and  whose  name  I  know,  but  do  not  care 
to  tell,  represented  the  celebrity  everywhere. 
Personally,  I  must  pay  a  high  tribute  to  that 
agent  for  his  cleverness.     The  general  expedition 


he  employed,  of  course,  was  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  only  possible  when  the  dealings 
were  with  one  of  the  celebrity's  great  simplicity 
of  mind.  The  agent  speaks  English  better  than 
he  does  any  other  tongue,  and,  being  of  American 
birth,  the  celebrity  did  not  suspect  him  of  Rus- 
sian relations.  When  I  was  in  Stockholm  the 
same  man  sent  to  me,  through  a  third  party, 
word  that  he  was  ready  to  finance  my  undertak- 
ing, and  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  meet  me  in 
the  station  at  Pittsburg.  I  did  not  know  him, 
and  not  being  simple,  I  answered  to  the  effect 
that  if  by  return  of  post  I  received  from  him  a 
check  for  $10,000  I  would  appoint  a  time  and  a 
place  for  our  meeting.  I  did  not  receive  the 
check,  and  our  relations  came  to  an  abrupt 
ending. 

Three  Men  From  Washington. 

''When  I  addressed  a  meeting  in  Pittsburg 
three  men  came  from  Washington,  watched  the 
meeting,  and  then  disappeared,  presumably  to  re- 
port at  the  Washington  headquarters.  Then  for 
a  time  I  was  not  bothered.  But  when  I  came  to 
New  York  they  began  to  shadow  my  footsteps 
daily.  I  wondered  what  they  could  want,  since 
I  came  and  went  openly,  and.  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  for  them  to  have  learned  of 
what  I  was  doing  without  shadowing  me. 

''Then,  too,  their  men  were  very  stupid.  One 
day  when  I  left  the  City  Club  and  walked  toward 
Fifth  Avenue,  a  fellow  who  appeared  not  unlike 
a  Russia  emigrant  began  .to  follow.  On  the 
avenue  I  stepped  behind  an  automobile,  and  the 
fellow,  losing  track  of  me,  returned  to  the  City 
Club.  I  returned  to  the  club  door  and  said  to 
him: 

"  'See  here,  my  friend,  as  I  am  aware  of  your 
business,  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  go  to 
Fifth  Avenue  and  I  will  go  to  Broadway.  Your 
mission  is  ended.' 

"Without  replying  the  fellow  took  my  advice. 

Learned  Their  Object. 

"After  a  time  went  by  I  learned  their  particu- 
lar object  in  following  me  as  they  continued  to 
do.  From  a  source  which  I  do  not  question,  I 
ascertained  that  they  were  investigating  my  pri- 
vate morals,  with  the  probable  purpose  of  ruin- 
ing me  and  destroying  my  influence,  if  they  found 
the  result  of  their  investigation  to  their 
advantage. 

"I  know  that  at  the  present  time  a  man  who 
would  be  received  as  a  gentleman  is  closely 
watching  me  and  our  campaign,  and  appears  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  the  psychic  inclinations 
of  myself  and  friends.  I  believe  that  this  man 
would  do  me  an  injury,  not  in  a  bodily  way,  but 
in  any  other  way  that  would  affect  my  useful- 
ness. I  can  not  prove  that  he  is  trying  to  do  so, 
but  I  hope  one  day  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

"I  do  not  know  where  the  hea^uarters  of 
this  system  are  located  in  Washington,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  one  outside  of  those  concerned  could 
tell,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fifty  or  more 
men — they  do  not  employ  women  over  here,  as 
they  do  in  Europe — in  New  York  are  directed 
from  Washington,  and  that   the  sections  in  the 
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various  cities  are  also  under  orders  sent  from  the 
Washing'ton  headquarters. 

European  Methods  More  Strenuous. 
"Over  here  they  do  not  go  as  far  as  they  do 
in  Europe.     I  had  a  peculiar  experience  with  an 


pocket  and  covered  him  with  my  otolith  &  Wes- 
son, which  I  did  not  remove  from '^g^  pocket. 
Then,  in  an  agitated  manner,  the  man  sam^  me : 

''  'What  if  I  shoot  you?' 

a  J  i-e-lied: 


The  Hague  Conference — Front  and  Rear  View. 

— Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


agent  in  a  country  which  I  shall  not  name.  A 
man  was  introduced  to  me,  who  showed  me  every 
attention.  Finally  I  went  out  with  him,  together 
with  my  wife,  to  a  secluded  restaurant  on  the 
seashore.  As  the  meal  progressed,  I  saw  some- 
thing strange  in  the  eyes  of  the  man.  Without 
changing  my   position,   I    put    my  hand    in   my 


"  'Don't  try  to  do  that.' 

"  'Why  not?  My  revolver  is  here,'  he  said, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  small  waistcoat  pocket. 

"I  knew  that  he  carried  in  that  pocket  a  small 
French  revolver,  which  was  powerful,  it  is  true, 
but  which  had  a  trigger  that  was  bent  to  the 
body   of   the   revolver.     So   I  did   not   mind    liis 
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taking  it   out.     When   he   had   pulled   it   out,   I 
stopped  him  abruptly. 

"  'Don't  you  do  that,  sir,  or  you'll  regret  it,' 
I  said  sharply. 

*'He  held  the  pistol  in  his  hand  and  asked 
why. 

**  'When  you  put  your  revolver  back  in  your 
pocket  I'll  tell  you  why,'  I  returned. 
Had  Him  Covered. 

*'He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
decided  that  there  was  something  menacing  about 
my  expression.  He  put  it  back  in  his  pocket. 
Then  I  showed  him  that  all  of  the  time  I  had 
had  him  covered  with  my  revolver,  even  though 
it  had  been  in  my  pocket. 

"The  next  day  he  had  disappeared  from  the 
hotel. 

''Only  last  January  occurred  another  incident 
that  shows  how  far  the  foreign  secret  police  will 
go  abroad.  A  Russian  gentleman  was  then  lured 
ft-om  France  to  Stockholm — a  Mr.  Tcherniak — by 
the  Russian  police.  There  he  was  arrested  on 
the  instance  of  the  Russian  Government  on  a 
charge  of  having  been  implicated  in  an  expro- 
priation of  govfernmental  money.  Under  unani- 
mous protests  from  England,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  France,  the  Swedish  Government  released 
Mr.  Tcherniak,  and  only  caused  it  to  be  inti- 
mated to  him  that  he .  should  leave  the  country. 
He  complied  with  the  hint  that  had  reached  him 
and  left  by  steamer,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  in  port,  Mr.  Tcherniak  and  two  passen- 
gers were  found  dead  in  their  cabin,  murdered 
by  means  of  a  generator  of  asphyxiating  gas.  An 
agent  from  the  Russian  secret  police  was  on 
board  ship.  This  a^ent  belonged  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Inciting  a  Pogrom. 

"While  in  America  the  secret  police  or  spies 
do  not  dare  do  more  than  shadow,  investigate, 
and  take  advantage  of  any  circumstances  that 
may  arise;  in  Russia  they  go  to  any  length  that 
they  may  think  necessary.  The  Department  of 
Security  operates  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  gen- 
darmerie in  all  Russia.  When  the  massacres  of 
the  Jews  began  we  were  much  surprised,  because 
we  knew  of  no  deep-rooted  hatred  for  the  Jews 
among  the  people.  Yet  the  people  seemed  to  rise 
up  and  kill  them  by  hundreds.  Then  we  began  to 
investigate  th6  organization  of  pogroms.  We 
found  that  a  few  days  before  a  pogrom  took 
place  an  unknown  would  visit  the  city.  His  visit 
was  generally  succeeded  when  trouble  came  by 
an  illness  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  and  the 
declaration  by  the  local  commandant  of  the 
troops  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The 
visit  of  this  personage  would  be  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  few  suspicious-looking  individuals, 
who  incited  the  populace.  Then  the  proclama- 
tions signed  by  no  name  or  any  name  would  be 
posted  and  the  massacre  take  place. 
Report  of  Duma's  Commission. 

"We  could  not  trace  this  connection  until 
after  the  pogrom  of  Byelostok,  when  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Duma  to  investigate 
reported,  and  Prince  Urusoff  went  to  the  tribune 


and  said  that,  while  he  had  been  an  assistant 
minister  of  the  interior,  there  had  been  discov- 
ered in  the  building  of  the  ministry  a  printing 
press,  on  which  had  been  printed  the  proclama- 
tions inciting  the  populace  to  murder.  The  pre- 
mier answered  that  it  was  quite  true  that  the 
press  had  been  discovered,  and  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  proclamations  had  been  printed  upon 
it,  but  it  was  the  unauthorized  and  overzealous 
act  of  a  misguided  oflScial,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed and  banished. 

"We  were  compelled  to  accept  the  explanation, 
but  a  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Lopukhin,  another 
assistant  minister  of  the  interior,  answered  in  an 
open  letter,  in  which  he  informed  the  premier 
that  he  was  misinformed.  The  official  had 
printed  the  proclamations,  not  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, but  under  direct  orders  from  the  head  of 
the  secret  police,  and  the  latter  had  received  or- 
ders from  General  Trepoff,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  palace  guards,  and  who  had  been  invested 
with  unusual  powers  to  take  from  the  ministry 
of  the  interior  any  documents  he  considered  it 
necessary  to  take.  One  of  the  proclamations  was 
found  which  bore,  in  the  handwriting  of  Trepoff, 
'approved  to  be  printed.' 

"So  you  see  they  go  to  greater  lengths  over 
there. ' ' — Washington   Post. 


A  WAIL  FROM  A  DUKE. 

I  lika  da  You-nito  Stata, 

Da  people  dey  always  so  friend'; 
Dey  come,  quita  lot,  on  boarda  my  yacht, 

A  pleasanta  veesit  to  spend. 
But  when  dey  have  gone  I  look  rounda, 

An'  my  heart  he  go  down  with  a  thud, 
An'  I  say  to  da  crew:     'Tell  me,  where  is  da 
screw. 

And  whera,  oh!  where  is  da  rud'?" 

Da  people  I  finda  so  winning, 

Dey  hava  da  gracio  charm, 
But  why  should  one  slide  down  da  starboard  side 

With  my  binnacle  under  his  arm? 
An'  why  should  da  beautiful  lady, 

Who  wear  sucha  stylish  array 
Dat  she  mova  my  heart,  when  at  last  she  depart, 

Take  botha  my  anchor  away? 

I  seeka  to  bidda  da  welcome 

To  da  gaya  American  throng, 
But  da  keelson  dey  rip  from  da  floor  of  my  ship 

An'  dey  take  da  port  engine  along. 
Da  compass,  da  windlass,  where  are  deyt 

Where  are  da  sail-hoisting  gear? 
All  gone  like  da  rest  of  my  prop ',  with  my  guest, 

For  to  make  da  little  souv'neer! 

I  lova  da  You-nito  Stata, 

I  bow  to  da  freedom's  brave  Ian*, 
My  hearta  ees  stirred  by  da  bold  eagle  bird, 

And  I  lova  da  star-spangled  baif', 
I  hopa  I  giva  da  counti-y 

No  reason  to  taka  offense, 
But  on  my  next  trip  I  shall  hava  my  ship 

Surround  with  da  bnrb-wire  fence! 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 
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The  Day  of  Speeches 


HARRIMAN— VGEE!  THAT  STARTLED  ME!" 


-Detroit  Journal. 


A  Tale  In  Cartoons 
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"IS  HE  GONE?" 


— Detroit  Journal. 
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'THAT  MAN  ROOSEVELT!' 


— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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AS  SEEN  BY  THE  RAILROAD  MANIPULATOR. 


— Chicago   Tribune. 
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I   •", LEVER  SWINDIIH« 


REMARKS  FROM  INDIANAPOLIS. 


— New  York  World. 
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Father.  Mother. 
andtheFsu 


GOT  HIS. 


-South  Bend  Tribune. 


VITAL  PROBLEMS  AND  LIVELY  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  HOME  WHICH 

ARE  COMMANDING  THE  ATTENTION  OF  ALL  SOCIAL 

STUDENTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 


BACK  of  all  efforts  at  social  reform,  of 
course,  lies  the  question  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  home  and  family.  Sociologists 
of  the  current  day  are  becoming  specially 
sensitive  to  this  fact  and  are  directing 
their  close  attention  to  the  fundamental 
moralities  without  which  domestic  relations 
and  conditions  can  not  be  improved.  They 
have  been  at  work  for  a  long  time  on  the 
problem  of  divorce,  and  are  now  particu- 
larly absorbed  in  the  ethics  of  child  life. 


FOURTEEN    MILLION    WOMEN    AT    WORK 


Hack  Drivers,  Motormen,  Conductors,  Brakemen, 
Engineers,  and  Firemen  in  the  List. 

Woman's  position  naturally  is  the  most 
vital  phase  of  the  domestic  reform  problem. 
Something  of  the  altered  state  of  woman  in 
America  in  the  present  day  may  be  inferred 


from  the  following  census  statistics  as  con- 
densed in  the  St.  Louis  Republic : 

Washington,  D.  C. — "Women  at  Work  in  the 
United  States"  is  the  subject  of  a  report  issued 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  based  on  the  returns  in 
1900. 

Exclusive  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  other  out- 
lying possessions,  the  women,  16  years  old  and 
over,  number  23,485,559.  Those  at  work  num- 
bered 14,833,630. 

The  women  at  work  were  young,  68.4  per  cent 
being  under  35  years  of  age;  44.2  per  cent  under 
25,  and  3.6  per  cent  under  21 ;  15.9  per  cent  were 
married;  17.7  per  cent  were  widows,  and  1.3  per 
cent  were  divorced. 

The  number  of  divorced  women  returned  by 
the  census,  the  report  says,  is  probably  deficient, 
because  divorce  is  not  always  admitted.  But  it 
is  significant  that  of  the  number  reported  di- 
vorced, 55.3  per  cent  were  supporting  themselves, 
wholly  or  in  part. 

The  total  number  of  women  at  work  includes 
11,711,966  native  white  women,  whose  parents 
also  were  natives;  1,090,744  native  white  women, 
one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  immigrants; 
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SOCIETY  PACE  IS  DIZZY 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

She — My  husband  won't  listen  to  reason. 

He — He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  It 
isn't  every  married  man  that  has  the  chance. — ■ 
London  Opinion. 


840,011  white  women,  themselves  immigrants; 
1,119,621  negro  women,  and  11,288  Indian  and 
Mongolian  women. 

Number  Doubled  in  Twenty  Yeaxs. 

The  number  of  women  at  work  more  than 
doubled  in  the  twenty  years  from  1880  to  1900, 
and  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  of  bread- 
winners among  married  women  in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  1890. 

In  1900  women  were  represented  in  all  but 
nine  of  the  303  occupations,  in  which  the  bread- 
winners of  the  country  were  engaged. 

The  returns  show  that  five  women  were  em- 
ployees as  pilots.  On  steam  roads  there  were 
ten  women  employed  as  baggagemen,  thirty-one 
brakemen,  seven  conductors,  forty-five  engineers 
and  firemen,  and  twenty-six  switchmen,  yardmen, 
and  flagmen. 

Forty-three  were  carriage  and  hack  drivers, 
six  were  reported  as  ship  carpenters,  and  two  as 
roofers  and  slaters,  185  were  returned  as  black- 
smiths, and  508  as  machinists,  eight  were  boiler- 
makers,  thirty-one  were  charcoal,  coke,  and  lime 
burners,  and  eleven  were  well-borers.  Two 
women  were  reported  as  motormen. 

Almost  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
women  at  work  were  servants,  456,405  were 
farm  laborers,  96.8  per  cent  of  whom  were  from 
the   Southern  States,  including  361,804  negroes. 

There  were  338,144  dressmakers,  327,205  teach- 
ers, 328,935  laundresses,  307,706  farmers,  231,- 
458  textile  mill  operatives,  and  146,929  house- 
keepers and  stewardesses. 


Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  Deplores  Cost  of  Women's 
Attire;  Men  Spend  Some,  Too. 

The  opposite  phase  of  woman's  life,  and 
the  phase  which  appears  to  eau.se  the  great- 
est economic  and  moral  diflficulfy,  is  re- 
flected in  the  Minneapolis  Journal  as  follows : 
What  "Staples"  in  Men's  Toggery  Cost  To-day. 

Clothes  .$575 

Shirts  and  underwear 490 

Hats  and  shoes 330 

Ties  and  gloves 160 

Cambric   and   silk   handkerchiefs 35 

Walking  sticks 100 

Shirt  studs 250 

Waistcoat  buttons,  up  to 1,000 

Total $2,940 

London. — The  lavish  expenditures  of  male  and 
female  society  butterflies  is  the  subject  of  a 
double-barreled  attack  in  the  London  press.  A 
writer  deplores  the  extravagance  of  the  gilded 
society  man. 

In  Gentleman,  Mrs.  Comwallis-West,  who  is 
the  mother  of  Winston  Churchill,  and  formerly 
Miss  Jennie  Jerome  of  New  York,  tells  of  the 
shocking  waste  of  money  by  the  gilded  society 
woman. 

An  outlay  of  $2940  for  a  man,  which,  it  is  re- 
marked, is  only  about  one-third  of  what  his 
equally  fashionable  .sister  spends,  represents 
merely  the  outfit  for  a  town  season.  It  does  not 
include  the  expensive  hunting,  shooting,  and 
other  country  kits. 

Mrs.  Comwallis-West  does  not  give  detailed 
figures,  apparently  shrinking  at  the  revelations 
of  the  expensiveness  of  society  women's  clothes. 

She  does  say,  however,  that  luxuries  and  the 
expenses  of  society  are  on  the  increase.  Society's 
mode  of  living,  she  says,  is  becoming  more  ex- 
travagant every  day.  A  young  couple  that  once 
lived  well  on  $10,000  a  year  now  barely  subsist 
on  $25,000  a  year. 

Every  one,  she  says,  lives  well.  A  bad  dinner 
is  a  surprise.  Houses  are  far  better  and  more 
artistically  furnished  than  in  the  past.  Every 
one  entertains. 


PREFERS  FACTORY  TO  MARRIAGE 


"Just   Because   Girl"    Balked    at    Monotonous 
Prospect  of  Wifehood. 

The  interplay  of  the  absorption  of  women 
in  lucrative  occupations  upon  the  tradi- 
tional domestic  position  of  women  is  sug- 
gested in  the  following  from  tlje  New  York 
World :  * 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Lillian  Sweeney,  the  "Just 
Because  Girl,"  is  back  at  work  in  the  lamp  fac- 
tory earning  between  $60  and  $70  a  month  and 
happy   that   she   was   strong  minded   enough   to 
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keep  clear  of  the  halter  of  marriage  at  the  last 
moment.  She  has  been  in  the  eye  of  St.  Louis 
ever  since  she  gave  the  mitt  to  Kenneth  L.  Bloom, 
who  was  best  man  at  her  sister's  wedding,  and 
who  won  a  "yes"  from  Lillian  in  the  carriage 
on  the  way  to  that  ceremony. 

Bloom  and  Lillian  Sweeney  were  in  the  court 
house  prepared  to  obtain  a  license  when  the  girl 
suddenly  looked  into  the  future  and  compared 
what  she  conceived  to  be  the  monotony  of  mar- 
ried life  with  the  independence  of  making  her 
own  living.  She  chose  the  place  she  had  in  the 
filament  department  of  the  lamp  factory,  be- 
lieving that  if  she  should  change  her  mind  on 
the  marriage  question  in  the  future  she  had 
plenty  of  time.     She  is  only  twenty  years  old. 

Of  course  Bloom  asked  Lillian  "Why"  she 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  she  answered  "Just 
because. ' ' 

"I  like  my  work  and  I  know  what  housework 
is,"  she  said  at  the  factory.  "Sister  is  happy, 
I  know,  and  maybe  I'd  be  happy,  too,  if  I  were 
married,  but  I'm  not  sure.  I  know  what  I  have 
now — freedom.  Exactly  certain  things  to  do 
and  a  certain  time  in  which  to  do  them,  with  a 
result  that  is  certain.  Married  life,  I  believe,  is 
different. ' '     ' 


A  GIRL  WILL  GO  TO  THE   HAGUE 


Miss  Margaret  A.  Hanna  Will  Serve  as  Secretary 
in  Peace  Delegation. 

In  the  follov^ing  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  is  an  instance  of  the  graduation  of 
woman  into  a  new  but  very  broad  field  of 
utility : 

Washington,  D.  C. — Michigan  will  be  most 
creditably  represented  at  the  peace  conference 
at  The  Hague  in  Miss  Margaret  A.  Hanna,  who 
has  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  A.  A.  Adee,  and  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  delegation. 

Miss  Hanna  is  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters 
of  Edwin  P.  Hanna,  solicitor  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. She  was  born  in  Ann  Arbor  during 
the  latter  part  of  her  father's  course  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  university.  She  has  been  for  several 
years  in  the  State  Department,  and  has  won  by 
her  discretion  and  cleverness  the  distinction  of 
being  known  as  the  "woman  diplomat."  She 
sailed  for  The  Hague  on  June  5,  on  the  Oceanic. 

Miss  Hanna  studied  the  Spanish  language 
when  a  mere  child  when  the  importance  of  the 
language  was  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  this 
country.  After  this  work  she  took  up  French 
and  German  and  has  some  knowledge  of  half 
a  dozen  languages.  She  came  to  Washington 
with  her  parents  when  quite  young  and  has 
lived  here  ever  since,  receiving  her.  education  in 
the  public  schools.  Her  first  mission  abroad  was 
in  connection  with  a  case  heard  in  Paris  about 
three  years  ago. 

Though  a  native  of  Michigan,  Miss  Hanna  was 
appointed  to  her  position  in  the  State  Depart- 


ment  from   Kansas.     Her   grandfather  founded 
the  Salina  Herald  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War. 


POOH  POOHS  $2,000,000  GIFT 


Edward  H.  Schwab's  Bride  Says  She'll  Do  Her 
Own  Cooking. 
The  ability  of  at  least  one  woman  to  re- 
sist the  allurements  of  great  wealth  and  to 
prefer  the  quietude  of  ordinary  domesticity 
is  described  in  the  following  from  the  Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times: 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Miss  Edith  McGorray,  who 
will  wed  Edward  H.  Schwab,  brother  of  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  said  that  she  would  do  her  own 
housework  and  that  her  fiance  promised  to  help 
her   cook. 

"We  are  going  to  begin  life  just  as  poor 
couples  start,"  she  said.  "We  are  not  going 
to  have  any  servants  around,  as  I  shall  do  all 
my  own  housework,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  a  very  good  housekeeper.  I  am 
not  an  expert  cook,  but  Mr.  Schwab  has  promised 
to  cook  those  things  which  I  can  not. 

"Mr.  Schwab  is  not  making  money  fast,  but 
we  have'  decided  to  live  a  simple  life  and  save 
what  we  can  so  that  everything  which  we  have 
will  be  the  result  of  our  own  efforts.  That  is 
why  we  would  not  accept  a  $2,000,000  gift.  It 
would  spoil .  us.  Mr.  Schwab  is  only  23  and  I 
am  onlv  18." 


'His  Master's  Voice." 

— Denver  Post. 
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MATRIMONY  AND  FARMING 


How  One  Ingenions  Kansas  Agriculturist  Man- 
aged to  Combine  the  Two. 
A  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
girl  on  the  farm  is  described  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York  Tribune: 

Kansas  is  a  State  of  novelties  in  many  lines 
and  her-  farmers  are  not  the  least  behind  the 
rest  of  the  population  in  invention  and  initiative. 
A  Kansas  paper  tells  admiringly  of  one  of  the 
Sunflower  State's  agriculturists  who  combined 
the  business  of  contracting  advantageous  mar- 
riages for  his  four  daughters  and  at  the  same 
time  enhancing  the  value  of  the  broad  acres 
which  they  grace.  That  he  stumbled  upon  this 
remarkable  system  quite  by  accident  does  not 
detract  from  its  worth  in  the  least,  and  his  ex- 
perience is  recounted  that  it  may  convey  a  profit- 
able hint  to  other  fathers  of  girls  who  grace 
farms  and  who  are  not  averse  to  contracting  ad- 
vantageous matrimonial   alliances. 

It  seems  that  the  farmer,  whose  name  was 
Daniel  Kindred,  had  struggled  manfully  for 
many  years  to  rear  his  daughters  in  intelligence 
and  thrift,  but  when  they  had  reached  the  age 
which  suggests  flight  from  the  paternal  roof  they 
still  lingered — wistfully,  it  is  true,  but  persist- 
ently. One  day  Kindred — whose  very  name 
seemed  a  hoodoo — sent  an  advertisement  to  a 
newspaper,  stating  that  he  wanted  farm  hands, 
and  as  an  additional  inducement  specified  that 
every  man  that  applied  would  have  a  chance  to 
woo  a  daughter,  provided — and  here  was  the 
critical  clause — every  claimant  to  a  daughter 
should  do  something  of  a  beneficial  nature  to 
improve  the  farm. 

The  first  man  who  applied  at  the  Kindred 
farm  for  work  and  a  daughter  was  from  the  East, 
and  claimed  to  be  a  graduate  from  an  agricul- 
tural college.  He  was  retained,  and  after  he  had 
looked  upon  the  youngest  daughter  and  found 
her  exceeding  fair  he  began  to  speculate  on  the 
farm  improvement  idea.  Kindred  wanted  him 
to  begin  at  the  other  end  of.  the  line  of  daugh- 
ters, which  is  the  usual  parental  sentiment  in  a 
family  of  girls,  but  this  he  firmly  declined  to  do. 
Before  he  had  been  on  the  farm  a  week  he  had 
installed  an  irrigation  ditch  and  stone-inclosed 
fish  pond,  which  he  stocked-  with  bass  and 
pickerel.  Kindred  looked  upon  this  achievement 
and  saw  that  it  was  good.  The  man  got  the 
daughter. 

The  second  applicant  piped  water  from  an 
artesian  well  into  the  house  and  put  in  a  porce- 
lain bathtub.  In  addition  to  this  he  cured  a 
disease  in  some  of  the  Kindred  cattle  and  won  a 
prize.  The  third  man  was  dreamy-eyed,  but  en- 
thusiastic. After  choosing  one  of  the  remaining 
daughters  he  started  out  zealously  to  earn  her. 
First  he  invented  some  sort  of  lightning  rod  to 
be  fixed  to  each  domestic  animal,  with  spines 
along  the  back  and  head  and  the  ground  con- 
nection beside  the  hoofs.  But  Kindred  was  not 
impressed  and  said  it  wouldn't  do.    The  inventor 


tried  again.  This  time  he  was  successful.  He 
built  a  water  wheel  at  the  artesian  well,  rigged 
up  an  electric  generator,  which  runs  the  chum, 
sewing  and  washing  machines,  lights  the  house 
and  barns  and  furnishes  power  for  saw  mills,^ 
etc.  He  was  rewarded  by  Kindred  in  the 
promised  way.  There  is  only  one  daughter  re- 
maining, which  is  regretted  exceedingly  by  Kin- 
dred, who  had  formerly  considered  girls  a  bur- 
den. But  he  is  hanging  on  to  his  one  daughter 
for  something  really  extraordinary  in  the  way 
of  inventions.  It  will  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  to  win  this  last  rose.  But  if  some  young 
man  is  really  crafty  he  will  first  find  some  way 
to  secure  a  wife  for  the  old  man,  who  is  a- 
widower.  This  would  be  such  an  improvement 
to  the  latter 's  life  as  would  merit  the  recog- 
nition of  ever  so  exacting  a  father.  Then  the 
happy  family  would  be  complete. 


WHO  MAKES  STYLES  FOR  MEN? 


Fntile  Efforts  of  Famons  Tailors  to  Change  the 
Colors  and  Form. 

For  the  man  who  is  not  on  the  farm  and 
never  intends  to  be  the  following  from  the 
Chicago  News  is  of  interest: 

Who  make  the  styles? 

The  tailors  lately  held  a*  convention  and  then 
announced  their  decrees  exactly  as  if  tailors 
could  determine  the  styles.  Such  and  such  things 
will  be  worn,  say  they,  as  they  have  said  through 
a  period  of  many  years.  Yet  sometimes  these 
things  were  worn  and  sometimes  they  were  not. 
For  the  public  very  often  revolts  at  the  dictum 
of  the  tailor,  and  does  very  much,  if  not  entirely, 
as  it  pleases. 

Not  since  the  old  blue  swallowtail  with  brass 
buttons  went  out  has  any  one  worn  colored  even- 
ing clothes;  yet  every  three  years  at  least  for 
the  last  twenty  years  the  tailors  of  England  or 
America  have  tried  to  bring  them  in. 

In  1893  they  tried  so  hard  that  suits  of  plum 
color  were  made  up  and  exposed  in  shop  win- 
dows of  the  principal  cities.  They  bore  labels 
containing  that  adjective  so  dear  to  tailors — 
"Correct  Evening  Dress."  But,  outside  of  some 
houses  of  correction,  no  one  donned  plum  color. 
Nor  did  any  one  don  bottle  green,  dark  blue,  or 
cherry  in  the  years  that  these  colors  were  gravely 
declared  to  have  superseded  black. 

Who  make  the  styles  ?  The  tailors  have  failed 
utterly  to  bring  in  new  styles  of  evening  clothes. 
Since  1898  they  have  failed  on  several  occasions: 
in  attempts  to  drive  out  styles  of  day  wear. 
The  Spanish  war  brought  in  the  military  sack, 
form-fitting,  flaring  at  the  bottom. 

Three  times  the  tailors'  convention  ordered  the 
military  sack  banished.  But  its  distinctive  cut 
remained.  It  grew  shorter  and  then  longer,  but 
that  was  all.  So  with  the  trousers,  M»de  at  the 
hip.  Three  times  they  have  been  ordered  to- 
disappear,  but  they  do  not. 

Some  of  the  big  clothing  houses  where  ready- 
made  garments  are  designed  say  that  they  make 
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the  styles.  "Yes,  we  do,"  said  a  clothing  man 
a  short  time  ago.  **We  kept  the  military  sack 
and  the  wide-hipped  trousers  in  vogue.  The 
tailors  get  out  fashion  plates  which  no  one  sees 
unless  he  goes  into  a  back  room  of  a  shop.    We 


man's  impression  of  what  is  the  style  by  pre- 
senting the  pictures  of  tasteful  clothes  and  thus 
we  create  the  desire  for  that  sort  of  clothes.  So 
even  the  man  who  has  his  garments  made  to  order 
requires  his  tailor  to  cut  them  according  to  our 
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THE  PRESIDENT  SAYS  THE  CROP  OF  CHILDREN  IS  THE  BEST  CROP  OF  THE  NATION 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


hire  first-class  artists  who  make  handsome  pic- 
tures that  appear  in  all  the  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines. We  want  good  looking  pictures,  and  so 
we  have  to  have  something  artistic,  something 
nifty,  to  draw. 

"Tailors  often  try  to  force  in  positively  ugly 
styles.  We  never  do.  None  of  our  pictures  had 
any  young  man  looking  overwhelmed  in  coats 
reaching  to  the  knees.     We  create  the  ordinary 


ideas,  not  the  ideas   adopted  in  conventions  of 
merchant   tailors. ' ' 

We  hear  it  said  that  certain  individuals  create 
the  styles.  King  Edward  is  credited  with  dic- 
tating styles  in  hats.  Certain  New  York  men  of 
fashion  are  said  to  originate  the  styles  not  only 
for  this  country,  but  for  England,  and  so  for  the 
world.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  to  be  noted  that  the 
very  long  sack  coat  started  neither  in  England 
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nor  in  America,  but  in  (rermany  and  was  com- 
mon in  Italy  before  either  of  the  English-speak- 
ing nations  appeared  in  it.  Germany,  too,  orig- 
inated the  built-out  shoulders,  a  dtevice  long  used 
in  that  empire  to  make  its  soldiers  look  brawny 
and  fear  inspiring  to  neighboring  Austrians  and 
Frenchmen  with  their  inferior  military  estab- 
lishments and  smaller  bunches  of  padding. 

Individuals  may  originate  styles,  but  only 
within  certain  limits.  The  most  fashionable  man 
in  America  could  not  restore  cocked  hats  and 
knee    breeches.      He    could    not    introduce    red 


WOMEN'S  DRESS  INDECENT 


Chicago  Doctor  Declares  It  Exerts  Evil  In- 
fluence Upon  Men. 
Protest  against  the  extravagance  of 
woman's  dress  has  been  voiced  by  social 
students  for  a  long  time.  Once  in  a  while 
this  protest  is  illuminated  by  some  such  ob- 
servation as  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean : 


Children — Mother !     Mother ! 

Mother — Whatever 's  the  matter,  children? 

Children — Oh,  mother,  father's  drinking  a  glass  of  water. 

— Maggendorfer  Blaetter. 


trousers,  though  he  might  easily  restore  red  waist- 
coats. The  range  of  variation  in  cut,  fabric,  and 
color  through  which  fancy  may  move  to-day  is 
very  small.  No  matter  how  artistic  or  how  beau- 
tiful a  thing  may  be  in  itself,  unless  you  can  in- 
duce the  public  to  accept  it  you  can  not  wear  it. 

Popular  caprice  is  a  strong  factor.  In  some 
seasons  the  public  will  accept  colored  hatbands, 
but  in  others  it  will  rend  with  ridicule  him  who 
wishes  to  wear  them. 

Fashions  seem  to  arise  like  any  popular  move- 
ment, unconsciously,  subconsciously,  mysterious- 
ly, like  a  wave  of  moral  reform,  like  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  against  a  popular  hero  or  against  a 
popular  scoundrel. 

Tailors  usually  can  give  merely  some  direc- 
tion to  these  movements.  Not  often  have  they 
been  able  either  to  originate  or  control  them. 


The  Illinois  Homeopathic  Medical  Association, 
in  convention  at  the  Sherman  House,  reached  a 
conclusion  that  lovely  woman,  in  her  attempts 
to  display  her  figure  by  means  of  the  artificial 
wiles  of  the  modern  dressmaker,  is  a  demoraliz 
ing  and  pernicious  influence  upon  mankind. 

In  a  general  discussion  that  followed  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Vance  Rawsou  concerning  the  educa- 
tion and  safeguarding  of  the  youth,  members  of 
the  association  found  occasion  to  denounce: 

The  hourglass  gown. 

The  "straight  front." 

The  peekaboo  waist.  *• 

The  hip  and  bust  pad. 
,  The  kangaroo  walk. 

Modem  Styles  Demoralize. 

The  particular  statement  of  Dr.  Raw.son  which 
brought  about  this  discussion  was: 
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''There   can   be   little   question   that   the   way  physician,    in    the   discussion    that   followed   the 
many  women  dress  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  observations  of  Dr.  Rawson.    "The  display  dress 
society.     A  half  hour  spent  on  State  Street  will  habit  is  indulged  in  by  women  who  have  no  in- 
quiekly  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  statement. ' '  tention  of  being  more  than  attractive  in  a  gen- 
He  made  the  point  that  the  suggestion  given  eral  way.     I  do  not  question  the  motives  that 


)]  f/AfDour/ 


S/iY  M/iPY,  WHAT'S  \\rY£  POT //Y  U 

7//£  mrnn  with  \\mNr hours 

7H£  H/2)?  [  \  TODAY 


WHEN  WIFE  GETS  AN  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 

— Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 


in  these  styles  was  the  greatest  evil.     "A  pic-  usually   induce    them    to    augment    their    figures 

ture  of  a  half  draped  figure  is   not   as  pure  as  with    pads. 

a  picture  of  the  nude,  provided  the  latter  is  well  ''But  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  custom 

done,"  he  said.  of  padding  the  busts  and  hips  and  correcting  the 

"I   do   not    believe    that   women   realize    what  deficiencies  in  their  figures  by  artificial  means  is 

they   are   doing   in   many   cases,"   said    anotber  bad,  and  should  be  avoided." 
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Reforming  by  Coercion. 

Wisconsin  has  enacted  a  law  forbidding  boys 
under  sixteen  to  use  tobacco.  The  way  the  boys 
are  cared  for  by  the  laws  of  various  states  one 
might  expect  them  all  to  be  perfect  angels  by 
the  time  they  are  grown  up,  but,  somehow, 
they're  not. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


GOOD  CLOTHES,  A  SWEETHEART 


And  a  Hair  Cut  Will  Go  a  Long  Way  Toward 
Reforming  a  Boy. 
How  easy  a  matter  it  is  at  times  to  get 
hold  of  the  boy  and  give  him  a  favorable 
start  in  the  world  is  suggested  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  St.  Louis  Republic : 

Carthage,  Mo. — A  sweetheart,  a  hair  cut,  and 
a  good  suit  of  clothes  are  the  solution  of  the 
ever-present  question  of  the  incorrigible  boy, 
according  to  Major  J.  B.  Loyd,  of  Carthage. 
For  years  Major  Loyd  has  dealt  with  this  class, 
and  in  his  ripe  life  has  given  much  thought  to 
the  correction  of  the  boy  before  he  gets  past  the 
stage  of  redemption. 

Major  Loyd,  guardian  angel  of  the  incor- 
rigible boy  in  this  town,  is  a  sort  of  Judge  Lind- 
say, of  Denver;  or  Judge  Pollard,  of  St.  Louis, 
which  kind  of  men  are  doing  much  for  the  race, 
and  his  striking  statement  in  regard  to  the 
sweetheart  and  a  hair  cut  for  the  boy  are  his 
way  of  stating  that  kindness  and  care  are  pre- 
requisite to  the  making  of  a  man. 

''The  court  finds  you  guilty  and  fixes  your 
punishment  at  ninety  days  in  school,"  said  the 
judge  in  his  Police  Court  to  a  10-year-old  negro 
boy  brought  before  him,  charged  with  stealing 
coal  from  a  local  railroad  yard.  "Now,"  con- 
tinued the  judge,  "if  you  bring  me  your  report 
card  every  week  and  show  you  have  made  good 
grades  and  good  deportment,  you  may  go  with- 
out bail;  but,  mark  you,  the  first  time  you  fail  to 
bring  your  weekly  report  to  me  I  will  send  for 
you  and  put  you  downstairs." 

And  Judge  Loyd  believes  that  the  "ninety 
days  in  school"  and  the  "go  home,  stay  sober 
and  be  good  to  your  wife  and  children,"  will  go 
further  toward  reforming  the  offender  than  a 
long  term  of  idleness  in  a  bastile. 


' '  The  incorrigible  boy, ' '  said  Judge  Loyd,  *  *  is 
generally  very  shabbily  clad.  He  wears  no  un- 
dergarments, his  hat  is  several  sizes  too  large, 
and  he  is  the  first  boy  on  deck  in  the  spring  with 
bare  feet.  He  frequently  is  barefoot  all  summer 
and  continues  to  go  until  all  the  other  boys  are 
wearing  shoes,  and  a  few  days  longer,  then  he 
quits.  When  the  incorrigible  boy  first  starts  to 
school  he  receives  from  the  teacher  a  printed 
list  of  books  he  will  require  for  his  winter  and 
school  work.  Not  having  these,  nor  the  means 
with  which  to  buy,  he  borrows  from,  his  seatmate 
and  pinches  along  for  several  days,  when  he  is 
finally  informed  by  the  teacher  that  he  must 
have  his  own  book  or  leave  the  class,  and  out 
he  goes.  This  boy  is  not  a  graduate  from  any  of 
the  city  or  country  schools. 

Cigarettes  Start  to  Bad  Habits. 

"Most  frequently  he  is  adept  at  rolling  and 
smoking  cigarettes.  Not  having  any  'Easter 
eggs'  at  home,  he  is  op>en  to  the  temptation  to 
steal. eggs.  His  cigarette  habit  is  so  strong  that 
he  is  in  the  same  class  with  drug  fiends  and 
whisky  topers.  Any  of  these  will  steal  when  the 
habit  is  strong  enough,  if  they  find  themselves 
without  means  to  buy  dope  or  whisky.  A  per- 
fectly honest  man  or  boy,  otherwise,  will  steal 
whisky  or  dope  or  the  means  to  buy. 

"The  boy  out  of  school  for  the  want  of  proper 
books  or  clothing  is  soon  found  in  police  court. 
He  already  has  a  hatred  for  the  Marshal.  He 
despises  the  police  and  looks  with  scorn  upon  the 
police  judge.  He  feels  himself  to  be  at  enmity 
generally  with  society,  and  the  officers  of  the 
law  especially.  His  summer  vacation  has  not 
been  spent  in  the  society  of  the  'good  boys  of  the 
town,'  for  his  clothes  absolutely  stamp  him  as 
an  'alley  rat,'  and  your  boy  and  mine  will  shun 
him  on  account  of  his  appearance.  For  the  same 
reason  he  is  not  found  in  church  or  Sunday 
school,  nor  is  he  seen  engaging  in  any  of  the 
childish  games  in  which  girls  take  a  part.  The 
incorrigible  boy  never  had  a  kiss  in  his  life, 
except  what  his  mother  gave  him,  and  those  he 
didn't  want." 


TRAINING  SONS  FOR  BUSINESS 


How  Millionaires  Are  Pushing  the  Chips  Into 
Old  Blocks'  Places. 
That  all  rich  men's  sons  do  not  start  their 
careers  in  such  profligacy  as  culminated  in 
the  Thaw  tragedy  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce : 

The  pioneers  are  gradually  withdrawing  from 
active  life  in  favor  of  a  younger  generation. 
James  J.  Hill  has  given  way  to  his  son,  James 
N.,  on  several  boards,  and  now  it  is  announced 
that  Ogden  Mills  has  taken  the  place  of  his 
father,  D.  0.  Mills,  on  the  Erie  board.  In  other 
families  this  evolution  is  in  progress.  Young 
"Jack"  Morgan  is  firmly  installed  in  his 
father's  position  at  the  "Corner  House,"  J.  P. 
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ON  THE  HONEYMOON. 
Mr.  Corey — "At  last  we  are  alone." 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
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Morgan,  St.,  not  even  having  a  desk  in  the  of- 
fice, although,  of  course,  he  still  takes  an  active 
interest  in  business,  as  was  shown  by  his  recent 
visit  to  the  Credit  Lyonnais  while  in  Paris.  In 
New  York's  other  prominent  international  bank- 
ing house,  that  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  son  is 
also  being  trained  to  assume  command;  Morti- 
mer L.  Schiff  has  had  a  thorough  training  for 
the  duties  that  are  likely  to  devolve  upon  him 
when  his  father,  Jacob  H.  Schiflf,  decides  to  step 
aside.  The  son  has  not  only  done  practical  bank- 
ing work,  but  has  served  a  period  as  a  horny- 
handed  railroad  worker,  doing  manual  labor, 
Harry  Payne  Whitney  is  also  gradually  gaining 
the  prominence  for  so  long  enjoyed  by  his 
father,  while,  of  course,  John  D.  Rockefeller  has 
long  since  ceased  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  oil 
trust. 

It  may  surprise  a  good  many  people  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  retired  from  business  when 
he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  twelve  years  ago, 
and  that  he  has  not  once  visited  26  Broadway 
during  the  present  century.  H.  H.  Rogers,  Jr., 
has  not  been  much  heard  of  yet,  but  he  is  well 
spoken  of  by  his  associates,  and  his  father  de- 
clares that  the  son  is  being  duly  trained,  not  so 
much  to  make  money  as  to  use  property  that  he 
already  has. 

August  Belmont  is  still  the  sole  head  of  the 
enormous  traction  interests  which  he  has  or- 
ganized, but  he  also'  has  a  son  under  tuition.  The 
Vanderbilts,  it  is  said,  are  steadily  drawing 
away  from  business  and  giving  their  attention 
more  and  more  to  pastimes.  It  is  rumored  that 
William  K.  will  shortly  withdraw  entirely  from 
active  participation  in  the  management  of  the 
New  York  Central  system.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  the 
traction  and  insurance  magnate,  for  a  generation 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  not 
long  since  transferred  his  seat  to  his  son,  and 
has  declared  his  intention,  now  that  he  has  all 
the  money  he  needs,  to  seek  "to  do  something 
worth  while." 


OLD-FASHIONED  BOYS  IN  DEMAND 


Hundreds   of   Positions   Awaiting   the   Type   of 
Youngster  Who  Is  Sought  for  Diligently. 

There  is  a  price  on  the  head  of  the  old- 
fashioned  office  boy.  Somehow  he  has  dis- 
appeared. Business  men  are  diligently  seeking 
him,  and  if  he  reappears  he  will  find  hundreds 
of  positions  awaiting  him.  This  is  said  on  the 
authority  of  one  who  knows. 

The  other  day  a  staid  old  merchant  advertised 
for  an  old-fashioned  boy,  active,  intelligent,  and 
square.  He  hoped  that  his  advertisement  might 
meet  the  eyes  of  an  old-fashioned  father,  who 
had  a  chip  of  the  old  block  at  home.  This  mer- 
chant knows  there  are  boys  and  boys,  but  like 
Eugene  Field  he  believes 

"There  are  no  boys  like  the  good  old  boys." 

But  the  good  old  boys  are  scarce.  The  race  is 
almost  extinct,  one  might  venture  to  say.  Where 
^hey  have  gone  and  how  they  went  are  problems 


which  others  must  solve.  The  fact  remains 
that  their  number  is  few,  which  undoubtedly  is 
a  condition  to  be  deplored. 

For  the  boys  who  started  out  to  earn  their 
Hying  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago  were,  in  their 
humble  sphere,  useful  members  of  society.  You 
will  find  many  of  them  to-day  occupying  posi- 
tions of  trust,  or  perhaps  at  the  head  of  the 
'firms  they  served  intelligently  and  well. 

They  began  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  by 
reaching  the  office  long  before  the  others  and 
sweeping  it  from  end  to  end.  Then  they  dusted 
the  desks,  and  filled  the  ink  wells,  put  fresh  nibs 
in  the  penholders,  and  arranged  the  blotting 
pads.  Keeping  a  hot  fire  in  the  office  stove  was 
another  of  their  duties,  and  they  saw  to  it  that 
the  ashes  did  not  fly  over  the  floor. 

The  letters  and  bills  they  filed  away  in  such 
an  orderly  manner  that  none  was  lost  or  mislaid, 
and  all  were  available  at  a  moment's  notice.  In 
taking  press  copies  of  letters  written  in  long 
hand,  the  old-fashioned  boys  were  careful  not 
to  blur  them,  and  when  the  envelopes  went  out 
they  bore  the  proper  amount  of  postage.  And 
the  stamps,  by  the  way,  were  not  used  for  their 
own  correspondence.  They  remembered  that  the 
stamps  were  the  property  of  their  employers. 

Politeness  Properly  Instilled. 

Such  youngsters  had  been  trained  and  edu- 
cated according  to  the  methods  of  their  day. 
Politeness  was  properly  instilled  in  them.  They 
knew  how  to  receive  an  office  caller  with  cour- 
tesy. They  could  say  "Yes,  sir,"  instead  of 
"All  right"  or  "Watcher  want?"  and  they 
touched  their  caps  to  those  whom  they  recog- 
nized as  their  superiors. 

And  their  personal  appearance!  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  upon  them.  The  old-fashioned 
boy  went  to  bed  early,  had  a  solid  sleep,  and 
was  ready  for  work  next  day,  with  his  wits  about 
him.  His  shoes  were  blacked,  his  clothes  were 
brushed,  and  his  face  had  obviously  been  under 
the  pump.  Moreover,  his  fingers  were  not  stained 
with  nicotine,  and  if  you  turned  his  pockets  in- 
side out  you  would  not  find  stumps  of  stale 
cigarettes. 

When  he  ran  errands,  he  didn't  stop  to  discuss 
the  details  of  the  latest  murder  trial  or  divorce 
scandal,  for  these  things  were  beyond  his  realm. 
Neither  was  he  familiar  with  the  past  perform- 
ances of  the  "ponies,"  nor  with  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  prize-fighters  or  popular  actresses. 
The  street-corner  game  of  craps  was  not  for  him, 
and  the  day  of  the  comic  supplement,  that  lure 
to  procrastination  and  idleness,  had  not  arrived. 

Still,  he  had  his  fun,  however  old-fashioned 
the  variety  may  have  been,  though  his  play  was 
not  in  working  hours.  He  attended  to  business, 
and  was  not  afraid  to  jump  in  and  do  a  trifle 
more  than  he  had  bargained  for.  He  kept  his 
eyes  open,  learned  his  duties  without  asking 
unnecessary  questions,  and  was  ready  to  accept 
responsibility,  even  after  initial  failures. 

Fortunately,  the  old-fashioned  boy  lived  be- 
fore the  days  of  educational  fads  and  fancies. 
He  was  well-grounded  in  the  three  "Rs."     He 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHILDREN  WHO  HAD  A  NICE  CLEAN  YARD  TO  PLAY  IN. 

— Chicago  Eecord-Herald. 
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could  spell  with  his  elders,  he  could  write  a  pre- 
sentable letter,  and  he  was  not  at  a  loss  when  told 
to  figure  interest.  And,  what  was  equally  im- 
portant, he  could  name  the  State  in  which  Chi- 
cago is  located  when  ordered  to .  address  an 
envelope. 

The  Old-Fashioned  Boy's  Successor. 

The  successor  of  the  old-fashioned  boy  should 
not  be  condemned  too  severely.  His  faults  are 
not  altogether  of  his  own  making.  He  is  the 
product  of  a  town  that  has  outgrown  old-fash- 
ioned ideas,  perhaps  to  its  own  detriment  in  many 
respects.     As  a  merchant  recently  said: 

''The  modern  boy,  as  a  rule,  lives  in  a  flat. 
He  has  never  tended  a  furnace,  nor  carried  coal 
up  the  cellar  stairs,  and  the  only  fire  he  knows 
is  the  one  he  builds  on  the  asphalt  pavement. 
He  has  never  planted  a  garden,  never  milked  a 
cow,  and  if  you  put  a  hammer  and  saw  in  his 
hands  and  told  him  to  mend  a  fence,  why,  he 
would  be  all  at  sea. 

''These  things  may  sound  superficial,  but  they 
give  a  boy  self-reliance,  ingenuity,  and  imagina- 
tion, all  of  which  are  essential  qualities  in  busi- 
ness life.  You'll  find  some  office  boys  unwilling 
to  take  responsibility,  others  who  blunder  over 
the  simplest  duties,  and  more  whose  memories 
are  so  faulty  that  they  can't  carry  a  message 
straight  from  one  room  to  another.  Such  boys 
haven't  received  an  old-fashioned  training,  you 
may  be  sure. 

"In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  home  training  that 
counts.  I  am  not  prepared  to  blame  the  public 
schools,  although  some  of  the  letters  we  receive 
in  answer  to  advertisements  indicate  that  the 
boys  have  been  imperfectly  educated  in  the  es- 
sentials. You  can 't  teach  a  boy  to  do  office  work 
before  he  gets  into  business,  but  you  can  teach 
him  to  be  honest,  conscientious,  and  trustworthy 
long  before  he  is  ready  to  earn  his  living. 

"We  want  boys  who  will  leave  the  stamp  box 
alone,  who  won't  think  too  much  of  flashy  neck- 
ties, and  who  won't  talk  horse  racing  about  the 
office.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  boys  of  this 
type,  and  lots  of  opportunities  for  promotion." 

While  the  modern  office  boy  is  a  recognized 
butt  of  the  jokesmith,  it  would  be  both  ridicu- 
lous and  unfair,  say  business  men,  to  condemn 
him  in  general  for  inefficiency.  Bright  and  able 
youngsters  by  the  score  are  scattered  through- 
out the  business  centers,  the  kind  who  possess  all 
the  qualities  which  make  for  success.  As  a  rule, 
their  work  is  quickly  recognized,  although  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  firm  is  sorry  when  the 
time  comes  to  promote  a  capable  boy,  because 
it  never  knows  whether  it  can  find  another  to  fill 
the  place  satisfactorily. 


WATCHED    HIS   ARM    CUT    OFF 


Astonishing  Courage  of  a  Plucky  Boy  in  an  Aus- 
trian Hospital. 

Vienna. — A  fourteen-year-old  boy  of  the  name 
of  Tucek  has  astonished  the  prominent  surgeon. 
Baron  von  Eisleberg,  by  the  remarkable  grit  he 
displayed   in   undergoing  an   operation.    Tucek 's 


arm  had  to  be  amputated.  He  refused  to  take 
an  anesthetic  because  he  wanted  to  watch  the 
operation. 

He  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of  the  surgeon,, 
who  ultimately  yielded.  The  boy  did  not  wince 
and  made  no  sound  throughout,  but  watched  the 
surgeon's  work  with  keen  attention.  He  said 
afterward  the  sight  was  so  interesting  it  was 
well  worth  the  pain. 

Dr.  von  Eisleberg  recognized  his  pluck  by  giv- 
ing him  a  watch. 


SMITH'S  HEIR  BUYS  CLOTHES 


Mrs.  QeoTge  Grant  Mason  Says  It  Is  Funny  to 
Get  Rich  Suddenly. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Here  is  the  inside  story 
of  Mrs.  George  Grant  Mason's  first  shoppinjr 
tour,  fortified  by  her  husband's  $13,000,000 
legacy  from  the  estate  of  James  H.  "Silent" 
Smith.  She  came  in  from  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  She 
expended  only  $1000  for  gowns  and  $200  for 
hats. 

This  is  the  result  of  Mrs.  Mason's  first  attack 
on  the  Smith  fortune: 

One  gown  of  white  embroidered  batiste^ 
elaborately  trimmed  with  Irish  lace. 

One  white  net  gown,  elaborated  with  real  lace. 

One  white  pongee  suit,  trimmed  with  lace. 

One  white  and  black  check  pongee  suit. 

One  suit  of  imported  white  embroidered  pique.. 

Any  number  of  lingerie  waists. 

Hats  to  match  the  gowns. 

"It's  funny  to  get  rich  suddenly,"  she  ad- 
mitted. "It  feels  like  one  of  those  dreams- 
where  you  are  falling  from  a  balloon  and  won- 
dering how  long  it  will  be  before  you  land  and 
wake   up. 

"Secondly,  as  the  lawyers  and  preachers  say^ 
I  don't  consider  that  wealthy  i>eople  really  own 
their  money.  They  really  are  stewards  for  oth- 
ers, and  must  continue  to  do  their  share  of  the 
work  of  the  world. 

"I  don't  know  what  business  my  husband  will 
go  'into.  It  will  be  business,  however,  and  not  a 
'job,'  as  one  paper  said.  That  might  mean  ditch 
digging.    He  will  quit  railroading  for  good,  too."" 


WAITED  FOR  A  FORTUNE 


And  Then  Found  His  Mother  Dead  When  He- 
Finally  Got  It. 

Denver. — After  an  unexplained  absence  from 
home,  Abner  Greenwich  is  returning  to  Pueblo, 
from  which  place  he  suddenly  disappeared  ten 
years  ago,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  vowing 
at  the  time  never  to  return  to  his  mother  until 
he  was  worth  a  million  doll|irs.  He  went  to 
Peru,  and  from  there  writes  an  old  friend  that 
he  will  soon  be  home  bringing  with  him  the  sum 
he  set  out  to  acquire.  But  his  old  m^her.  whom 
the  son  left  behind,  will  not  greet  him.  She  died 
of  a  broken  heart  because  of  g^ef  over  her- 
missing  son. 

"I  am  coming  home  with  $1,000,000  to  make 
my  old  mother  happy,"  said   Greenwich  in  his 
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letter,  ' '  and  she  shall  have  everything  that  money 
can  buy,  but  I  want  my  arrival  to  be  a  surprise 
to  her." 

Greenwich  says  in  his  letter  that  for  seven 
years  he  never  saw  the  face  of  any  white  person, 
except  that  of  his  partner.  He  expecrts  to  reach 
Colorado  in  another  month. 


JILTED  AFTER  FIFTEEN  YEARS 


Convict  Found  His   Sweetheart  in  Vain  After 
Long  Sentence. 

New  York. — When  James  Carter  was  sent  to 
Clinton  prison  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  a  strap- 
ping, prepossessing  young  fellow  of  twenty-five. 


him  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  another  man  and 
was  about  to  be  married  to  him. 

''You  promised  to  wait  for  me,"  the  poor 
fellow  said. 

"I  know,  and  I  did  wait  for  years,  but  it  got 
too  lonesome,"  she  answered.  "I  am  sorry,  but 
it  is  too  late  now.  My  wedding  dress  is  all. 
made." 

''Well,"  replied  the  ex-convict  at  last,  "I 
suppose  I  will  have  to  give  it  up,  but  let  me- 
look  at  your  wedding  dress." 

His  former  fiancee  acquiesced  and  took  him 
into  the  house.  Once  inside  the  broken-hearted,, 
prematurely  old  man  flew  into  a  rage,  tore  the 
wedding  dress  to  shreds,  broke  the  furniture  and 


"ALL  GOING  OUT  AND  NOTHING  COMING  IN. 


— New  York  Times. 


But  he  was  a  burglar.  He  had  been  "caught 
with  the  goods"  and  so  he  had  to  go  behind 
the  bars. 

It  was  a  long  sentence,  but  the  unfortunate 
fellow  was  buoyed  up  by  the  promise  of  a  pretty 
girl  who  lived  in  South  Brooklyn  and  who  had 
told  him  when  he  was  convicted  that  she  would 
be  true  to  him  and  would  marry  him  when  he 
came  back,  provided  he  would  lead  a  different 
life.  He  said  he  would,  and  served  his  sentence 
uncomplainingly.  He  came  out  of  prison  forty 
years  old,  gray,  and  friendless,  but  still  buoj'ed 
up  with  the  hope  of  matrimonial  happiness.  He 
began  to  search  for  his  fiancee,  and  finally  found 
her.     She  was  a  sober-faced  woman  and  she  told 


proceeded  to  make  the  house  a  wreck.  Then  he- 
took  his  departure,  saying  he  would  return  and 
finish  the  job. 

The  frightened  woman  sought  the  police,  and 
as  a  result  Carter  was  picked  up  and  was  in  line 
in  the  Brooklyn  detective  department  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  squad.  Captain  McClusky  told  the- 
squad  to  arrest  him  whenever  they  set  eyes  on 
him,  as  he  was  a  desperate  crook  who  would 
shoot. 

When  Carter  was  subsequently  arraigned  in 
the  police  court  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy  he  drew 
out  a  $2  bill  as  proof  that  he  had  visible  means- 
of  support.  The  name  of  the  woman  to  whom 
he  was  engaged  was  not  divulged  by  the  police.- 
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CRAZY  TRYING  TO  PLEASE  WIFE 


Cheerfully  Quit  Tobacco  and  Seven-Up,  But  Ban 
on  Fishing  Proved  Too  Much. 

Patten,  Me. — Elmer  Hayes,  ninety  years  old, 
died  reQently  in  a  Portland  retreat  for  the  in- 
sane, after  existing  there  for  over  twenty  years. 
Hayes  found  his  way  into  the  asylum  because,  his 
friends  declare,  he  tried  to  please  his  wife  until 
his  mind  gave  way. 

Hayes  was  unfortunate  in  marrying  a  woman 
who  was  of  this  particular  kind,  so  it  is  alleged. 
She  thought  she  was  easy  going  and  easy  to 
satisfy,  but  if  this  was  so  Hayes  wasn't  the  man 
to  get  along  easily  with  her.  First  she  called  a 
halt  on  his  smoking.  Then  she  insisted  that  he 
give  up  hunting.  Finally  she  put  a  ban  on  seven- 
up.  Cards,  she  said,  were  a  snare  and  delusion, 
and  prevented  a  man  from  attending  strictly  to 
business. 

The  husband  cheerfully  obeyed  all  these  man- 
dates, but  it  was  noted  that  he  became  morose. 
He  said  that  it  was  perfectly  proper  for  his  wife 
to  have  her  way  and  that  he  enjoyed  doing  just 
as  she  wished,  but  the  folks  in  the  village  noticed 
that  Hayes  took  more  and  more  to  fishing. 

It  was  the  fishing  habit  that  Jbroke  the  man's 
spirit.  One  day  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
house  for  a  favorite  brook,  Mrs.  Hayes  appeared 
and  declared  that  she  really  believed  angling  was 
almost  as  ruinous  to  thrifty  habits  as  playing 
seven-up.  She  therefore  told  Hayes  to  give  up 
the  sport  for  all  time.  It  would  make  her  very 
happy  if  he  would  do  this,  she  said.  With  a 
sigh  of  resignation  the  husband  dumped  his 
worms  in  the  garden  and  gave  his  pole  to  the 
hired  man. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  he  went  crazy. 

Hayes  hadn't  been  in  the  asylum  long  before 
his  wife  died.  There  were  no  kin,  and  what  little 
property  remained  was  used  in  paying  for 
Hayes's  care. — New  York  World. 


SECOND  WIFE  MUST  BE   DUMB 


Widower  Says  No.  1  Kept  Her  Tongue  Going  in 
Her  Every  Waking  Hour. 

Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota. — A  twelve  months' 
trial  of  life  as  a  widower  has  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory to  Roger  Manchester  and  he  is  looking  for 
a  second  wife,  but  the  requirement  is  such  as  to 
make  the  search  difficult.  His  first  wife  was  an 
interminable  talker  and,  he  says,  her  chatter 
was  continuous  from  the  time  she  arose  in  the 
morning  until  bed  time. 

Manchester  says  the  women  he  seeks,  and  he 
will  take  no  other,  must  be  without  the  power  of 
speech,  but  she  may  have  her  hearing;  he  would 
prefer  her  that  way.  He  began  his  search  two 
months  ago  and  has  even  traveled  all  over  the 
State  in  his  quest.  Dumb  women,  he  says,  are 
not  at  all  plentiful.  He  wrote  to  several  matri- 
monial agencies  setting  forth  his  needs  and 
beting  them  to  send  him  at  once  the  names  and 
addresses  of  as  many  dumb  women  of  marriage- 


able age  as  they  had  listed,  so  that  he  might 
place  himself  in  communication  with  them  and 
make   a  choice. 

At  the  time  they  received  his  letter  the  matri- 
monial agencies  had  no  dumb  women  listed,  but 
they  have  promised  to  make  a  diligent  effort  to 
supply  him  with  the  names  of  some,  and  he  is 
now  waiting  with  as  much  patience  as  he  can 
command   to   hear  from  them   further. 

Manchester  is  a  reticent  man,  somewhere  in 
the'  forties,  is  well-to-do  and  is  fairly  attractive 
in  physical  aspect  and  in  manners.  He  admires 
good  looks  in  a  woman  and  he  says  he  hopes 
the  woman  he  weds  may  be  comely.  He  likes 
a  sweet,  sunny  temper  also  and  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  his  second  wife  may  be  of  a  sweet, 
sunny  temper. — New  York  World. 


SPINSTER  RICHEST  IN  WORLD. 


Welsh  Old  Maid  Has  More  Money  Than  Hetty 
Green. 

London. — Hetty  Green,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  and 
Helen  Gould  had  better  look  to  their  gold  and 
hustle  up  their  investments,  for  their  laurels  at 
present  anyway  have  been  taken  away 
from  them.  The  title  of  richest  woman  in  the 
world  was  held  for  some  time  by  Barbara  Krupp, 
who  is  now  the  Baroness  von  Bohlen-Halbach. 
On  her  marriage  and  the  consequent  splitting 
up  of  her  wealth  in  marriage  settlements  the 
title  went  to  the  United  States.  Now  it  has  come 
back  to  Europe,  and  the  little  principality  of 
Wales  supplies  a  woman  who  claims  she  has  so 
much  money  she  can  not  count  it.  She  inherited 
the  money  from  her  father,  who  died  a  short  time 
ago.  The  property  was  real  estate  in  London, 
Wales  and  many  cities  of  England,  and  also  tin 
and  copper  mines  in  Cornwall  and  coal  mines  in 
Wales.  Quite  recently  all  this  property  has  ad- 
vanced enormously  in  value. 

She  is  Miss  Emily  Charlotte  Talbot,  an  un- 
married lady  who  is  but  little  known  outside  her 
native  Wales,  where  she  lives  on  her  two  mag- 
nificent estates. — Minneajwlis  Journal. 


IT  WAS  TO  BE  A  LIGHT  LUNCH 


What  the  Grocer  Found  When  He  Looked  Up  a 
Woman's   Order. 

"Hello!  Hello!  What's  the  matter  with 
my  grocery  order?" 

A  South  side  woman  was  talking  over  the 
telephone  to  her  grocer  the  other  morning. 

**I  ordered  a  bill  of  groceries  two  hours  ago," 
she  continued.  "It's  10  o'clock  and  I'm  ex- 
pecting company  for  lunch  at  12.  I  must  have 
them  soon." 

"I'll  have  the  things  sent  right  out,"  the 
grocer  replied,  and  went  at  once, to  look  up  the 
order.  *' 

He  found  it.  The  bill  of  groceries  consisted 
of  the  following: 

Lettuce,  10  cents. 

Sweet  pickles,  f)  cents. — Kansas  City  Times. 
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"TELL   ROOSEVELT,"    CRIES    PAPA 


Seeing  New  18-Pound  Baby,  He  Wants  President 
to   Know  It. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Mrs.  Everett  Sparks,  wife 
of  a  Polk  County  miner,  gave  birth  to  a  boy 
who  tipped  the  scales  at  exactly  eighteen  pounds. 


children,  little  George  Washington  and  Marie 
Theresa,  were  asleep.  Afterward  the  great 
singer  said  the  reception  the  children  gave  her 
when  they  awoke  was  worth  the  1500-mile  trip. 
Mme.  Schumann-Heink  got  little  sleep  that 
night,  but  was  thoroughly  happy  when  she 
started  on  her  journey  to  Winnipeg  early  in  the 
morning. 


Landlord — And  how  did  you  get  home  last  night? 

Customer — Splendidly.     I  didn't  stumble  once,  and  found  the  keyhole  first  shot.     I'm  sure 
you  charged  me  for  at  least  five  glasses  too  much. 

— Meggensdorfer  Blaetter. 


The  boy  is  healthy  and  the  mother  is  doing 
well.  The  infant  holds  the  record  for  heavy- 
weight births  in  Iowa,  so  far  as  known. 

The  first  exclamation  of  the  delighted  father 
was,  "Carry  the  news  to  Roosevelt." 


GIVE    PENSIONS    TO    MOTHERS 


GOES  1500  MILES  FOR  A  KISS 


Mme.  Schumann-Heink  Travels  Far  to  Embrace 
Children. 

New  York. — To  surprise  and  kiss  her  children 
before  she  started  on  the  long  trip  to  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  traveled  1500 
miles  and  sacrificed  a  night's  sleep. 

The  great  contralto  was  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 
From  there  her  schedule  called  for  the  long  trip 
to  Winnipeg.  Without  informing  any  one,  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink  stepped  aboard  a  train  for 
Paterson,  N.  J.  From  there  she  drove  the  eight 
miles  to  her  big  villa  overlooking  the  Ramapo 
hills  back  of  Singac,  N.  J. 

It  was  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  that 
she  reached  the  house.  Every  one  was  asleep, 
but  the  housekeeper  was  awakened.  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink  tiptoed  upstairs  to  where   her 


Professor  Zueblin  Thinks  America  Will  Adopt 
the  Plan. 

Chicago. — No  more  will  the  hardworking,  con- 
scientious husband  feel  obliged  to  turn  over  his 
Saturday  night  pay  envelope  to  his  wife  if  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Zueblin,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  his  way. 

Not  content  with  delving  into  the  problems  of 
probationary  engagements  and  the  general  posi- 
tion of  woman  in  society.  Professor  Zueblin  has 
tackled  the  menace  of  race  suicide  and  the  ques- 
tion of  a  married  woman's  property  rights, 
grouped  them  together,  and  reached  a  joint  solu- 
tion satisfactory  to  himself. 

His  solution  was  presented  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  in  Handel 
Hall.  It  consists  of  a  system  of  pensions  for 
motherhood.  The  plan,  to  which,  according  to 
the  educator,  society  in  America  sooner  or  later 
will  be  driven,  contemplates  the  payment  to 
every  mother  of  an  income  graded  not  according 
to  her  husband's  salary,  but  according  to  the 
number  of  her  children. 
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Same  Sum  for  Rich  or  Poor. 

"The  sum  should  be  modest,"  said  Professor 
Zueblin,  **and  should  be  the  same  for  every 
woman,  rich  or  poor.  For  the  first  three  chil- 
dren I  would  establish  a  fixed  and  equal  amount 
— so  much  a  month  for  each  child.  Then,  for 
each  succeeding  child,  a  decreasing  amount.  I 
don't  believe  in  the  French  idea  of  putting  a 
premium  on  the  thirteenth  child.  We  should  en- 
courage a  certain  number  and  then  discourage 
too  great  a  multiplication." 

Just  how  the  pension  is  to  be  paid  or  who  is 
to  pay  it  Professor  Zueblin  did  not  make  clear. 
Presumably  some  branch  of  the  Government 
would  attend  to  this,  but  that  would  be  a  mere 
matter  of  detail. 

''I  think  we  shall  be  driven  to  pension  mother- 
hood, unless,  somehow,  some  other  great  change 
takes  place  in  the  economic  status  of  the  wife 
and  mother,"  he  said.  ** Society  will  have  to  do 
it.  At  first  the  idea  of  a  pension  is  repugnant, 
but  it  is  entirely  logical,  and  it  does  seem  to  me 
possible  to  give  the  mother  an  income  which 
shall  be  fixed  and  which  shall  give  her  her  right 
— an  independent   economic   position   in   society. 

Wife  Only  Man's  Property. 

"I  need  not  go  back  into  history  to  show  that 
man  still  considers  his  wife  his  property.  One 
of  the  most  significant  evidences  of  this  just  now 
is  this  talk  about  'the  unwritten  law.' 

"The  written  law  is  concerned  in  some  way  or 
another  with  property.  The  'unwritten  law'  has 
to  do  with  the  property  that  is  not  included  in 
the  written  law.  Men  do  not  kill  for  love;  they 
die  for  love.  A  man  kills  his  wife's  lover  be- 
cause he  considers  her  his  property.  It  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  he  does  not  love  her,  that  he 
merely  resents  an  attempt  to  share  his  property. 

"However  we  may  theorize  and  dwell  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  marriage  relation,  it  remains 
a  fact  that  woman's  social  position  has  not 
reached  its  proper  level.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law 
we  have  abolished  slavery,  but  the  possession  of 
woman  as  property  still  is  condoned." 


UNITED   AFTER   THIRTY-FIVE   YEARS 


Brothers  and  Sister  Meet  in  South  Dakota  After 
Long  Separation. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — A  happy  event  which  has 
just  taken  place  in  this  city  was  the  reunion  of 
two  brothers  and  a  sister  after  a  separation  of 
thirty-five  years.  Although  the  brothers  had 
met  on  a  number  of  occasions  during  the  past, 
they  were  unaware  of  the  relationship  which 
existed  between  them. 

M.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  superintendent  of  the 
South  Dakota  Water  Company  of  this  city;  W. 
J.  Potter,  a  traveling  man,  who  lives  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  Mrs.  Agnes  Potter  Williams  of  Hooker, 
Okla,,  were  the  principals  in  this  unique  reunion. 

A  strange  feature  of  the  case  is  that  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  W.  J.  Potter  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Milwaukee,  his  brother,  M.  J.  Kirk- 
patrick, lived  at  Marinette,  Wis.,  and  later  at 
Racine,  Wis.    W.  J.  Potter  was  a  traveling  man. 


visiting  both  places  frequently,  and  the  brothers 
met  on  several  occasions,  but  without  knowing 
each  other. 

When  the  parents  of  the  three  Potter  chil- 
dren died  the  children  were  separated,  and  M. 
J.  Potter,  then  a  mere  child,  was  adopted  by  a 
family  named  Kirkpatrick,  whose  name  was 
conferred  upon  the  child.  The  boy  was  brought 
up  in  the  belief  that  he  was  living  with  his  own 
parents  and  did  not  learn  the  truth  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  his  adopted  father. 

Upon  returning  to  Sioux  Falls  from  the  funeral 
of  his  adopted  father  he  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  J.  Howard  Gates,  a  Sioux  Falls  at- 
torney, with  instructions  to  commence  a  search 
for  the  missing  brother  and  sister,  of  whose  ex- 
istence he  had  been  told  at  the  time  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick. 

As  the  result  of  this  search  the  missing 
brother  and  sister  were  loci^ted,  and  they  came 
to  Sioux  Falls  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  the  first  meeting  of  the  three  for  thirty-five 
years. 


FIFTY   YEARS   WITH   SAME    TWO    WIVES 


Mormons  Propose  to  Celebrate  Grolden  Wedding 
— Two  Sisters  Have  One  Husband. 

Salt  Lake.— Absalom  Woolf,  of  Hyde  Park, 
Utah,  has  issued  invitations  to  a  unique  func- 
tion. It  is  the  celebration  of  his  golden  wedding 
anniversary.  Two  wives  will  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion with  him.  The  two  wives  are  sisters,  and 
he  married  both  on  the  same  day,  April  19,  1857. 
Woolf  and  his  wives  are  Mormons. 

Woolf  came  here  with  the  first  pioneers  two 
years  before  the  rush  of  gold  seekers  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  wives  are  Harriet  and  Lucy  Ann 
Woolf,  and  he  has  reared  large  families  by  both 
of  them.  The  sisters  have  maintained  harmoni- 
ous relations  from  the  start,  a  fact,  which  has 
caused  all  of  their  neighbors  to  marve*. 


CROSSES  CONTINENT  FOR  STRANGER. 


School  Teacher  Travels  From  Alabama  to  Meet 
Man  With  Whom  She  Corresponded. 

Spokane,  Wash. — Tiring  of  attempting  to  cram 
knowledge  into  dusky  little  pickaninnies  and  of 
the  swamps  and  canebrakes  of  her  home  in 
Evergreen,  Ala.,  and  longing  for  the  sweetheart 
whom  she  had  never  seen.  Miss  Alice  Ole  Bush, 
age  21  years,  boarded  a  train  for  Spokane,  where 
she  had  been  given  to  believe  Percy  Howard 
Shore,  a  prosperous  young  farmer  of  29  years, 
living  at  Indian  Prairie,  was  to  meet  and  wed 
her. 

One  day  delayed  in  her  journey,  tired  and 
travel  worn,  but  happy  in  the  care  of  the  man 
she  had  chosen,  she  reached  the  Power  city,  and 
when  the  couple  left  for  the  little  farm  home 
just  Outside  the  city  it  was  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shore. 

Just  after  Mr.  Shore  moved  to  his  farm  on 
Indian  Prairie  the  young  couple  became  ac- 
quainted through  the  medium  of  a  matrimonial 
agency.     Both   had   written   "just   for  fun"   to 
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the  agency,  and  each  received  the  other's  name. 
Then  the  young  farmer  and  the  Southern  school- 
marm  began  a  correspondence  that  soon  changed 
from  formality  to  friendship,  from  friendship  into 
love.  Photographs  were  exchanged,  not  the 
matrimonial  kind,  but  the  genuine  articles,  and 
with  them  went  descriptions  of  their  homes,  and 
to  the  young  woman  was  sent  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  beauties  of  the  Northwest. 

It  was  then  that  the  swamps  and  lowlands  of 
her  Alabama  home  began  to  pall  upon  Miss  Bush, 
and  she  longed  for  the  mountains  and  the  bracing 
air  of  the  Evergreen  State.    Soon  after  the  young 


The  Bishop  and  the  Robber. 


A  host  of  admirable  stories  are  told  by  Bishop 
Talbot  in  his  delightful  book  of  reminiscences, 
*'My  People  of  the  Plains."  Here  is  one  of 
them,  told  apropos  of  the  frequency  of  stage  rob- 
beries : 

''I  never  had  Bishop  Kemper's  experience  in 
the  early  days  of  Kansas.  The  Bishop  was  the 
victim  of  a  hold-up  one  night  when  he  was  the 
only  passenger.  The  driver  told  the  road  agent, 
who  had  covered  him  with  a  six-shooter,  that  his 
only  passenger  was  a  bishop. 


''I  never  do  have  any  luck.     Now  a  raging  toothache   has   begun  just   at   the  moment  that  I 
was  going  to  take  my  life,  and  the  nearest  dentist  lives  at  least  three  leagues  from  here." 

— Pele  Mele. 


man  got  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point  and 
proposed  that  she  try  it  for  life,  and  the  answer 
came  back  "Yes." 

The  young  couple  tried  hard  to  look  acquainted 
when  they  went  to  the  office  of  the  County  Audi- 
tor for  the  marriage  license,  but  under  the  in- 
quisitive cross-fire  of  questions  from  ''Cupid" 
Heywood,  the  story  came  out. 

Armed  with  the  marriage  license,  the  couple, 
with  the  bridegroom's  mother  as  a  witness,  be- 
sieged the  stronghold  of  Judge  G.  W.  Stocker, 
found  him  at  home,  and  when  they  left  were  man 
and  wife. 

Speaking  of  the  romance  of  her  son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Shore  remarked:  "It's 
immaterial  how  they  met,  so  they  live  happily 
ever  after,"  and  "Cupid"  thought  so,  too. 


"  'Well,'  said  the  robber,  'wake  up  the  old 
man.    I  want  to  go  through  his  pockets.' 

"When  the  Bishop  was  aroused  from  a  sound 
slumber,  and  realized  the  situation,  he  gently 
remonstrated  with  the  man  behind  the  gun.  He 
said : 

"  'Surely  you  would  not  rob  a  poor  bishop.  I 
have  no  money  worth  your  while,  and  I  am  en- 
gaged in  the  discharge  of  my  sacred  duties.' 

"  'Did  you  say  you  were  a  bishop?'  asked  the 
road  agent. 

"  'Yes;  just  a  poor  bishop.' 

"  'What  church?' 

"  'The  Episcopal  church.' 

' '  '  The  h you  are !    Why,  that 's  the  church 

I  belong  to.     Driver,  you  may  pass  on.'  " 
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The  No-Trust  Man. 

Watchman  (discovering  a  burglar  in  the  act 
of  opening  a  bank  safe). — Hold  on!  What  are 
you  doing  there? 

Burglar. — Don't  make  such  a  row,  old  man. 
I  want  to  see  if  my  deposit  is  all  right.  Nobody 
can   trust   his  bankers  nowadays. — Tit-Bits. 


These   are   the   times   that   try   men's   pocket- 
books. — Puck. 


Exculpated. 

** Little  boy,"  said  the  good  woman,  "do  you 
always  tell  the  truth?" 

''No'm." 

"Don't  you  know  it's  very,  very  naughty  to 
lie?" 

"Yes'm." 

"Then  why  do  you  do  it?" 

"I  don't.  Sometimes  I'm  too  busy  to  talk." 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Absent-Minded. 

"Your  wife  has  fallen  down  stairs  and  is 
seriously  hurt,"  screamed  an  excited  neighbor 
over  the  telephone. 

"What's  her  address?"  asked  the  absent- 
minded  editor.  "I'll  send  a  reporter  up  to 
see  if  he  can  get  her  picture." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


In  Society. 

Mrs.  Money  Bags. — I  hear  you  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  your  time  in  Italy? 

Mrs.  Parvenue. — Oh,  yes,  my  dear;  we're  quite 
Italicized. — Princeton  Tiger. 


In  Doubt. 

She. — Do  you  think  my  voice  will  ever  be  suit- 
able for  opera? 

He. — Stage  or  boxes? — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Blox. — There's  great  joy  in  our  family. 
Friend. — What    happened  ? 
Blox. — My  wife's  pet  puppy  has  cut  his  two 
first  teeth. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Willie  and  Papa. 

Willie. — Papa,  if   I   am   a   liar,   will   I  go   to 
the  bad  place? 

Twickenham. — Certainly.     Why  ? 
.    Willie. — I    was    thinking    how    far    away    you 
and  I  would  be  from  mother. — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


A  good  bit  of  love  goes  to  waste  before  mar- 
riage that  would  help  a  lot  afterward. — Puck. 


Beyond  the  Dreams,  et  Cetera. 

Lawson. — Is  he  rich? 

Dawson. — Fabulously.  Why,  he  stayed  three 
days  once  at  a  Florida  hotel.  —  Somerville 
Journal. 


THE  PANDEX  SCHOOL  OF 

Current   History    and    Journalism 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS:     Anyone  sending  one  new  subscriber  to  The  Pandex  of  The 
Press  will  receive  a  free  scholarship  in  the  School  for  the  period  of  one  year.  Send  for  circular. 
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An  opportunity  to  become  an  owner  in  a  mag- 
nificent new  vineyard  that  is  being  planted  in  one 
of  the  tested  wine  and  grape  regions  of  the  State 
is  offered  througli  the  columns  of  The  Pandex  this 
month.  The  offer  is  made  by  the  Stockton  Vine- 
yard Company,  whose  advertisement  appears  on 
another  page.  It  is  of  such  an  unusual  nature 
and  of  such  apparent  thorough  security  for  the 
investor  that  this  journal  comments  specially 
on  it.  The  Company  is  selling  stock  in  the  model 
vineyard',  but  each  shareholder  comes  in  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  the  original  incorporators  and 
shares  the  profits  the  same.  The  only  object  in 
selling  stock,  the  incorporators  announce,  is  that 
they  may  establish  a  larger  vineyard  and  wine- 
making  plant  than  their  own  capital  will  permit 
and  thus  reap  the  greater  profits  that  come  from 
wine  growing  on  a  greater  scale,  w^here  all  the  re- 
turns   go    to    the    producers    themselves. 

Another  feature  that  gives  absolute  security  is 
the  guarantee  by  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Bank 
of  4  per  cent  a  year  during  the  three  years  the 
first  vines  are  maturing  on  all  money  paid  for 
stock.  This  is  one  per  cent  more  than  the  sav- 
ings banks  will  pay.  The  company  needs  money 
to  go  ahead  with  the  next  planting.  It  has  the 
land,  200  acres  already  in  and  substantial  build- 
ings erected,  and  will  plant  200  acres  more  during 
each  of  the  two  coming  seasons.  Nut  ,iand  fruit 
trees  will  border  the  big  vineyard  and  line  the 
roads   crossing   it    from   side   to    side. 

An  expert  who  has  planted  vines  and  made  wines 
in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  California  for  the  last 
thirty  years  is  in  charge  of  this  Vineyard.  The 
tract  consists  of  640  acres  of  sandy  loam,  selected 
by  the  expert  because  of  its  adaptability  to  grape 
culture. 

The  company  is  capitalized  for  only  $loO,000  and 
shares  are  $1  each.  It  says  that  the  land  will  be 
worth  double  this  amount  when  the  vines  are 
bearing.  To  construct  a  winery  $50,000  worth  of 
stock  is  reserved.  The  Company  claims  that  divi- 
dends of  from  20  to  50  per  cent  may  be  expected 
under    its    plans    when    the    grapes    come. 


WE    WILL    MAKE    YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  us  today.     No 
matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  octupation,  we  will 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint  you 
our  Special  Representative  in  your  town;  start  you  in  a 
profitable  business  of  your  own.  and  help  you  make  big 
J                             money  at  once.     Unusual  opportunity  for  men  with- 
out capital  to  become  independent  for  life.     Valu- 
able Book  A103  and  full  particulars  Free.     Write 
today.     Address  nearest  office. 
^v         ^fev^      NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 
Marden  Bidg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Phelps  Bldg.,  Scranlon,  Pa. 

Athenaeum  Building,  Chicago,  111. Delgar  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Calif. 


The   Pacific   Miner 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL 
Devoted  to  the  Mining  Industry 

$1.50  THE  YEAR. 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


Safe  Investments 


^  The  Bank  of  Highland  Park  is  located 

in  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  suburb 

in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

^  Will  make   investments  and  guarantee 

six  per  cent,  payable  quarterly. 

^  Address  Highland  Park,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.     :::::: 


THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS  &  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash    - 
Deposits,  June  30,  1906    •    ■     .    ■ 


$  2,552,719.61 

1.000,000.00 

38,476,520.22 


F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer,  First  Vice-President; 
Emil  Rohte,  Second  Vice-President;  A.  H,  R.  Sclimidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrmann,  Asst.  Casiiier;  George  Tourny,  Secretary;  A.  H.  Muller, 
Asst.  SecreUry;   Goodfellow  A  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 


BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS: 

F.   Tillmann,  Jr.,    Daniel   Meyer,    Emil  Rohte.  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N. 
Walter,  N.  Ohlandt.  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Kruse,   W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


Oregon 
Is  Proud  of 
The  Spectator 
Why? 

^  Because  it  is  Portland's  high  class 
ul  weekly  and    represents    all    that   is 
good  in  the  city  and  state. 

#][For    rates    for   advertising    address 
ji  Spectator  Publishing  Company^ 
Mallory  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 
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SAN  DIEGO:   SOUTHWEST  GATEWAY. 

By  John  S.  Mills, 
San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  concerning  a 
•city  is  the  source  and  abundance  of  its  water 
supply.  In  this  respect  the  city  of  San  Diego 
is  especially  fortunate.  It  has  the  best  and  most 
abundant  supply  of  any  city  in  California  and 
as  good  as  there  is  in  the  United  States.  The 
source  of  supply  embraces  the  San  Ysidro  Moun- 
tains, a  portion  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains, 
and  the  mountains  around  Dulzura,  making  a 
total  drainage  area  of  100  square  miles.  The 
water  shed  is  one  of  the  cleanest  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  quality  furnished  the  people  here 
is  as  limpid  and  sparkling  as  the  distilled  prod- 
uct. The  present  storage  capacity  comprises  the 
Lower  Otay  reservoir,  having  a  capacity  of  about 
thirteen  billion  gallons.  At  this  writing  there 
are  about  ten  billion  gallons  stored  at  Lower  Otay 
and  the  Upper  Otay  is  practically  full.  This 
"water  is  conducted  to  San  Diego  through  twenty 
miles  of  wood  stave  pipe,  varying  in  size  from 
40  to  24  inches.  In  addition  to  the  Otay  water 
shed  the  same  company  controls  a  large  drain- 
age area  of  approximately  250  square  miles  trib- 
utary to  the  Cottonwood  River  and  has  the 
construction  of  two  additional  reservoirs  under 
way,  which  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  about 
thirteen  billion  gallons.  This  water  will  be  de- 
livered from  the  Barrett  reservoir  through  a 
flume  line  over  the  Dulzura  pass  and  into  the 
Lower  Otay  drainage.  When  the  entire  system 
is  complete  sufficient  water  will  be  available  for 
any  demand  for  domestic  or  "city  use  and  to  irri- 
gate all  the  good  land  in  our  ''Back  Country." 

San  Diego  also  has  the  safest  harbor  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  bay  is  thirteen  miles  long, 
I)erfectly  land-locked,  has  now  ten  linear  miles 
of  double  frontage  available  for  wharf  purposes 
and  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  the 
largest  ships  on  the  Pacific.  The  depth  of  water 
in  the  channel  varies  from  eighty  feet  at  the 
entrance  to  thirty  feet  ten  miles  up  the  bay. 
The  available  anchorage  for  deep-draught  ves- 
sels is  about  seven  square  miles,  leaving  depth 
of  water  enough  and  space  enough  for  thous- 
ands of  shallow-draught  vessels.  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  channel  over  the  bar  is  twenty- 
eight  feet  at  low  tide.  This  may  be  increased 
by  dredging  to  thirty-five  or  even  forty  feet 
at  low  water,  and  the  shoal  part  of  the  bar  is 


so  narrow  that  a  channel  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long  would  reach  from  forty  feet 
depth  of  water  on  the  bay  side  to  forty  feet  on 
the  ocean  side.  The  present  harbor  facilities  as 
to  wharfage  are  adequate  for  a  large  commerce 
and  such  facilities  may  be  speedily  increased  to 
any  desired  extent.  There  are  now  several 
steamer  lines  oi>erating  here,  among  the  largest 
vessels  being  the  American-Hawaiian  line.  Some 
of  these  ships  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  12,000 
tons,  and  that  is  the  weight  of  the  cargo  which 
the  Arizonan  brought  to  this  port  on  her  first 
voyage  from  Salina  Cruz. 

San  Diego  is  the  first  p>ort  of  call  on  the 
Pacific  for  vessels  sailing  from  Salina  Cruz, 
the  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Tehauntepec  railway, 
as  it  will  be  the  first  port  of  call  when  the  Pan- 
ama canal  is  open  to  ocean  traffic. 

A  new  line  of  railroad  is  now  being  built  to  a 
direct  eastern  connection  from  San  Diego.  This 
line  of  road  will  traverse  the  Imperial  Valley, 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  proximity  to  this  city, 
will  find  a  market  for  its  products.  The  Im- 
perial Valley  alone,  when  under  cultivation,  will 
produce  enough  to  support  a  city  of  half  a 
million. 

During  the  year  1906,  building  permits  to  the 
value  of  $2,725,660  were  issued;  the  city  has 
added  to  its  street  railways  over  thirty  miles  in 
the  past  twelve  months  and  franchises  have  been 
granted  for  many  additional  miles;  there  is  an 
excellent  system  of  street  lighting,  many  miles 
of  paved  streets,  and  nearly  $800,000  is  soon  to 
become  available  for  water  and  sewer  extension, 
street  grading,  paving  and  boulevard  construc- 
tion. 

The  acknowledgment  of  San  Diego's  strat- 
egetic  importance  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  building,  year  by  year,  of  a  carefully 
designed  and  extensive  plan  of  fortification; 
the  deepening  of  San  Diego's  harbor  bar,  giving 
it  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  the  harbor  of  New 
York;  the  assured  construction  of  the  Panama 
canal,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  are  to  be  eternally  wedded,  are  pledges 
that  San  Diego,  the  first  American  port  of  entry 
north  of  the  canal,  will  become  the  gateway  to 
the  entire  southwest  world;  these  advantages 
added  to  the  best  climate,  a  great  mineral  wealth, 
wonderful  products  of  orchard,  of  vineyard,  of 
stock  range  and  field,  assure  San  Diego  of  the 
scepter  of  supremacy  which  can  never  be  wrested 
from  her  grasp. 


Alaska  Calumet  Copper  Company 

Has  large  holdings  in  the  famous  Copper  River  District,  Alaska,  where  the  Gug- 
genheims  are  SPENDING  MILLIONS  building  railroads.  The  properties  are 
being  opened  up,  ready  for  shipping,  when  road  is  completed.  We  are  oflFe/ing  a 
limited  amount  of  Treasury  Stock  at  50  cents  per  share  and  urge  you  to  purcnase  all 
you  can  handle  as  Alaska  Calumet  Copper  is  a  safe  and  profitable  investment.  Write 
for  particulars.  We  handle,  either  buying  or  selling,  all  prominent  Western  Stocks 
and  make  a  specialty  of  Alaska  investments.      Correspondence  solicited. 

M.     M.     HERRIN     &     COMPANY 
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SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON 
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Reduce  Your  Fat 


Rengo     Rapidly     Reduces     Excess 
Without  the  Aid  of  Tiresome 
Exercises  or  Starva- 
tion   Diet. 


Fat 


COSTS  NOTHING  TO  TRY. 

Rengo  will  reduce  excess  fat  and  build  up  the  strength 
and  health  of  anyone  who  eats  it  regularly  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  a  "product  of  nature,  de- 
licious to  the  taste  and  safe  and  harmless 
in  all  its  properties.  It  will  not  injure 
the  digestive  organs  as  so  many  drugs 
and  medicines  do. 

Rengo  will  positively  reduce  surplus 
fat  rapidly  and  do  so  without  harm  to 
the  subject.  It  is  very  palatable  and 
pleasant  to  eat.  It  is  prepared  in  a 
highly  concentrated  form  and  is  conven- 
ient to  carry  in    the    pocket   so  one  can 

_       „  , .,     have  it  with  him  at  all  times. 

tat    Rengro    Like  ... 

Fruit    or  Candy.       Kengo  requires  no  exhaustmg  exercises 

or   starvation  dieting  to  help  it   out  as    so  many  of  the 


This  Illustration  Plainly  Shows  What  Rengo  Has  Done 

so-called  fat  remedies  do.  You  can  go  right  ahead  and 
attend  to  your  regular  daily  duties.  It  compels  proper 
assimilation  of  the  food  and  sends  the  food  nutriment 
into  the  muscles,  bones  and  nerves  and  builds  them  up 
instead  of  piling  it  up  in  the  form  of  excess  fat. 

It  is  mild,  pleasant  and  harmless;  put  up  in  concen- 
trated form  in  small  packages  for  convenience. 

If  you  suffer  from  excess  fat  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to-day  for  a  trial  package  of  Rengo,  mailed  free  in 
plain  wrapper.      Fill  out  free  coupon  below. 


FREE  RENGO  COUPON 

If  you  suffer  from  excess  fat  all  you  have  to  do  is  fill  in  your  name 
and  address  on  dotted  lines  below  and  mail  to  Rengo  Co.,  1752  Rengo 
Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  they  will  mail  in  plain  wrapper,  free,  a 
trial  package. 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  acci- 
dentally spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was  completely 
removed.  We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results.  Apply  for 
a  few  minutes  and  the  ha-i  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It 
Cannot  Fail.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application 
will  remove  it;  the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or 
growth  on  moles,  may  require  two  or  more  applications,  and 
without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied 
or  ever  afterward. 

Modene  supersedes  electrolysis. 
Used  by  people  of  refinement,  and  recommended 
by  all  who  have  tested  itslmerits 
Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases  (securely 
sealed),  on  receipt  of  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by 
letter,  with  your  full  address  written  plainly.  Postage 
stamps  taken. 

Local  and  General  Agents  Wanted. 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  539  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Everyf  Bottle  Guaranteed 

We  offer  $  1 000  for  Failure  or  the  Slightest  Injury 


i0ST«rci^>a^co. 


srKetail  oni  For  Re? 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  1808  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Cal.;  837  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Tribune-  Reading-Cleveland 


Built  andDsstsb  in  mMovNTAiNS. 


Reading  Standard 
Motor  Cycles 

Motor    and  Automo- 
bile Repairing 

Enameling  and  Japan- 
ning.    Auto  Tires 
Vulcanized. 

Full  Line  of  Sundries 


G.  F.  SALOMONSON,  1057  FRANKLIN  ST.,  OAKLAND 


I'leutte  mention  The  Pandex  when  Trrltlng;  to  Adirertl«era. 
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^^,   WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS? 

vSSSf'-'l  f  A  BEAUTIFUL  TOP  DESK 

ONLY    $27. OO 

Thi«  includes  shipment  by  freight  to  any  part  of  California. 

Roll  and  flat  top  desks,  for  ordinary  or  typewriter  use;  Standing  Desks,  double 
and  single,  from  4  to  8  feet;  tables  to  match;  complete  line  of  office  chairs 
and  stools;  any  of  the  above  in  solid  mahogany,  birch  mahogany,  quarter 
sawed  or  golden   oak  or  weathered  oak.    All  prices.     Correspondence  solicited 

PHOENIX  DESK  AND  CHAIR  CO. 

Ed.   M.  Mookk.  President  and  Manager.  Ed.  H.  Prentice,   Secretary-  and  Treasurer 

1538  Market  Street,  San  francisco 


T^O  you  need  Stationery  or  Printing? 


Call  or  write  to 


INGRIM  BROS. 


STATIONERS  &  PRINTERS 


3244  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


Recipe 

For  Making 

Pure     Table     Syrup 

DISSOLVE  7  pounds  of  White  Sugar  in 
4  pints  of  boiling  water;  when  thor- 
oughly dissolved  add  one  ounce  of 
Mapleine  and  strain  through  a  damp  cloth. 
This  will  make  one  gallon  of  pure  all  Sugar 
Syrup  (no  glucose)  with  a  flavor  that  experts 
pronounce  perfect. 

Mapleine  can  be  purchased  at  Grocers,  or 
direct  from  the 


CRESCENT   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

AT  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

A  2  oz.  Bottle  {3Sc)  is  Sufficient  to  Make 
2  Gallons  of  Syrup 


C.  W.  EVANS 


C.   M.   E. 


Gold    and    Copper    Mines    and 
Mining  Stocks  Bought  and  Sold 


Dealer  in   Oregon    Investment   Securities 

BHsr  references 

ASHLAND  OREGON 


Oregon's 
Expert    College 

Experts  in  Ciiakck  op  all  Dkpartments 

STENOGRAPHY  TELEGRAPHY 

BOOKKEEPING 

Imitation  Typewritten  Letters  a  Specialty 

Write  for  lull  information. 

503  Commonwealth  Built&ng 

PORTLAND  ORKGON 


PI«aac  meatloa  The   PaMdex   irkea   wrltlac  to   Adv«rtl»era. 
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The  vine  Is  Better  Than  the 
MINE  IN  California  Today 


THE  Stockton  Vineyard  Company  offers  you  a  guaranteed  4%  investment 
for  five  years  on  its  stock.      After  that  the  vines  v/ill  pay  10,  20  or  25% 
dividends.     The  guarantee  is  endorsed  upon  the  certificates  for  five  years 
by  our  depository — The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Bank  of  Stockton,  Cal. 

Our  terms.  Cash.  Incorporated  for  $  1  50,000  —  1  50,000  shares  at  $  1  per 
share.  No  salaries,  no  promotion  stock — 50,000  shares  for  sale  at  $1  per  share 
with  above  guarantee  from  date  of  purchase. 

We  have  planted  200  acres  and  propose  planting  200  acres  next  season,  200 
acres  following  season.  Have  first  class  new  house,  eight  rooms ;  large  tank 
house,  bams,  bunk  house,  pumping  plant  all  new  this  season,  and  the  mile  square 
of  finest  vineland  in  San  Joaquin  County  is  surrounded  by  a  first  class  up-to-date 
rabbit  proof  wire  fence  44  inches  high  and  two  strands  above. 

Our  vineyard  tract  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  best  roads  in  the  County ;  on  the 
fourth  side  the  irrigation  ditch  runs;  inside  the  fence,  around  the  section,  are  planted  English 
walnuts,  and  across,  both  ways,  are  planted  fiuit  trees,  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines and  olives ;  forming  two  beautiful  avenues  at  right  angles.  A  fine  grove  of  olive  trees, 
1  0  years  old,  giving  a  most  prolific  yield,  is  on  the  place. 

Each  investor  is  on  exactly  the  same  basis:  according  to  the  amount  of  stock    will  his 
returns  be. 

The  entire  management  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Louis  Sciaroni,  of  thirty  years*  experience 
in  Switzerland,  Italy  and  California. 

We  are  intending  to  have  a  model  place  on  a  large  scale.  We  need  help  and  appeal 
to  the  investing  people.  Your  money  is  absolutely  safe,  and  by  the  expiration  of  your  guar- 
antee, the  stock  will  be  worth  Five  dollars  per  share.  We  do  not  promise  a  fortune  in  a 
short  time,  but  a  big  paying  investment. 

We  retain  one-third  of  the  stock  in  the  treasury,  to  be  sold  in  the  future  to  put  up  a  winery. 

That's  where   the  greater   profits   are   made — not  from   selling  the  grapes  to  someone  else. 

We  append  some  results  from  vineyards  in  this  county,  compiled  by  so  good  an  authority 

as  Mr.  Frank  West  of  the  El  Pinal  Vineyard  of  Stockton,  and  we  can  refer  you  to  one  of 

our  friends  who  assured  us  he  cleared  25  %  on  a  valuation  of  $  1 000  per  acre  in  one  year. 

Ezra  Fisk,  smallest  receipts  $28  per  acre,  average  for  1  5  years  $49  per  acre.  Fitz- 
gerald Estate,  smallest  $24;  average  $56.  D.  H.  Loveland,  smallest  $15;  average  $82. 
I.  W.  Bunch,  smallest  $78;  average  $98.     A.  L.  Bonham,  smallest  $30;  average  $lOI. 

See  Chamber  of  Commerce  Gateway  Magazine. 

Don't  miss  such  a  chance.  It  will  appeal  to  you;  4%  for  five  years  is  better  than  any 
savings  bank,  and  behind  your  guarantee  you  will  have  600  acres  of  choicest  land,  highly  im- 
proved, worth  $300  to  $1 000  per  acre,  to  subdivide  into  1 0  or  20  acre  pieces,  if  the  stock- 
holders should  so  desire.  The  land  is  three  miles  from  Escalon,  on  the  Santa  Fe ;  six  miles 
fiom  Ripon,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  only  two  miles  fiom  Avena,  on  Santa  Fe. 

HENRY  RUMNAPF,  President,  of  Rumnapf  &  Co..  Hay  and  Grain  ;  JOHN  A.  INGLIS.  Vice  President.  State 
Bakery:  JOHN  H.  SMITH.  Treasurer,  Smith  &  Lang,  Dry  Goods  Merchants  ;    R.  B.  TEEFY,  Secretary.  Cashier  San  Joaquin 


Valley  Bank  ;  W.  L.  BRENNAN.  Livery  and  Feed  Stables.    Addreas 


Stockton  Vineyard  Company,  Itockton!^  californ^^ 
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ORANGE  BLOSSOM 

(THE  FAMED  COPPER  CAMP) 


^  The  desirability  of  copper  invest- 
ments and  your  opportunity  to 
join  in  with  the  people  who 
have  made  a  record  for  success 

"A  Story  of  Copper  and  Gold" 

(BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED) 

Will  be  mailed  you  free.     Write  us  today. 

Orange    Blossom    Extension 
Mining  and  Milling  Co. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 


OFFICERS  and  DIRECTORS 

Orange  BloMom  Extencion  Minins  and  Milling  Company 

J.  A.  HODGMAN     -     -    President    -  San  Dieso,  Cal. 

J.  M.  DODGE     -     Vice-President    -  San  Diego,  Cal. 

WILL  H.  HOLCOMB   -  Secretary     -  San  Diceo,  Cal. 

R.  V.  DODGE     -    -    -  Treasurer    -  San  Diego.  Cal. 

C.  W.  MAIER San  Dieeo.  Cal. 

DEPOSITARY:      American  National  Bank,  San  Dieto.  Cal. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

Correspondence  Invited 


THE  SAVINGS  BANK 


OF  THE 


Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company 


PAYS  INTEREST  AS  FOLLOWS 

Per  Cent   Interest 
on  Savings  Deposits 

INTEREST   COMPOUNDED    SEMI-ANNUALLY 

Pay*  3  per  cent  on  Daily  Balances  of  Check  Accounts 
Pays    4    per    cent    Inteiest   on    Certificates  of  Deposit 


4 


J.  Thorburn  Ross    -    -    -    -      President 
George  H.  Hill     -    -    -     Vice-President 

T.  T.  BuRKHART Treasurer 

John  E.  Aitchison Secretary 


240-244    WASHINGTON    STREET 

Corner  Second  St.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Scenic  Line 


OF  THE  World 


travelers  will  find  th„e 
grandest  scenery  in  america 

EN  ROUTE  VIA 

Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad 

Write  FOR  Descriptive  Literature 

S.  K.  Hooper,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent 

Denver,  Colo.  if 


DENVER  AND 
HIO  O  HANDS 
RAI  I.R.OAO 


I'lruae   iiiratiou   Tlir    I'andrx    v«'hra    ^rrlliDu   to    .VdvrrtlMrrn. 
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LAWYER,    DOCTOR,    RANCHER, 
PREACHER,    CARPENTER,    BANKER, 
MACHINIST,  TEACHER,  MERCHANT, 
CLERK,    MECHANIC,    LABORER    OR  ^ 
SIMPLY     A     HUMBLE      POLITICIAN 


:> 


They  are  all  stockholders  of  the 

California    Corporation 

and  YOU  should  be  one  of  them.     They  received 

6  Per  Cent 

on  Preferred  Stock  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
This  corporation  owns 

Sierra  Vista  Park  at  Roseville 

IT  has  recently  erected  the  most  modern  planing  mill  in  Northern 
California,  at  Roseville.     It  owns  stock  in  three  banks.    It  owns 
some  of  the  most  beautifully  located  lots  in  FAIR  OAKS.     It 
owns  ranch  property.     Put  your  money  where  it  will  increase  with- 
out causing  you  worry. 

If  you  are  looking   for  a  safe,  conservative,  reason- 
ably profitable  investment,  you  have  found  it  NOW. 

Buy  Stock  in  California  Corporation. 

Preferred  stock  $1.00  per  share.  Common  stock  50c  per  share. 

You  will  not  be  permitted  to  buy  any  more" shares  of 
Common  than  you  do  of  Preferred,  as  we  calculate 
that  the  Common  will  soon  be  worth  more  than  50c. 

CALIFORNIA  CORPORATION 

SACRAMENTO  Room.  SlO-Sll  Bryte  Building  CALIFORNIA 


President,  A.  L.  DARROW  Vice  President,  A.  H.  HAWLEY  SecreUry.  H.  L.  BISSELL  Treasurer,  F.  W.  CHAPMAN 

Attorney,  O.  G.  HOPKINS        Ass't  Secretary,  C.  S.  HOPKINS        Mill  Supt.,  E.  M.  COFFIN        Construction  Supt.,  C.  C.  DARROW 


The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate  can  recommend  the  above  Corporation  as  a  conservative  and  reliable  Company.     Its  officers 
are  composed  of  some  of  the  best  known  financiers  of  the  State.     A.  L.  Darrow,  the  President,  has  met  with  phenomenal  success 
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THE    STRONGEST 

COPPER    BELT   IN   ALL 

THE  WORLD  IS 

KNOWN   AS  THE 

SEVEN 
DEVILS 
DISTRICT 


FIRST     OFFERING      OF      FIDELITY      STOCK 

For  the  first  time  since  the  FIDELITY  COPPER  COMPANY  received  the 
gold  medal  for  the  world's  best  sample  of  copper  ore  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  the  stock  of  that  company  is  offered  for  sale  at  TEN  CENTS 
per  share.  THE  SEVEN  DEVILS  DISTRICT,  in  which  these  properties  are 
located,  is  recognized  by  leading  mining  engineers  as  the  strongest  copper  belt  in 
the  world.  Send  to  us  for  prospectus,  telling  of  the  district  and  the  FIDELITY 
COPPER  COMPANY'S  properties.     Sent  FREE. 


The  Fidelity  Copper  Company 

owns  17  claims,   free  from  all    indebtedness. 
One  Engineer  states  :    "When    your  mine    is 
opened,  it  will  direct   the  eyes  of  the   world   to 
the  SEVEN    DEVILS   DISTRICT."     Another 
states:    "I  find  sufficient  glance  and bornite  to  war- 
rant shipment  in  the  near  future."     Another  state- 
ment:    'One  lode  16  feet  long,  can  be  traced  several 
thousand  feet."  Another  statement:    "I  firmly  believe 
that    by    judicious  sorting,  thi?!  ore    would  do  to    ship 
right  from  the  surface. "     One    tunnel,    240    feet    long, 
with  8  o-  10    open   cuts,  varying    from  10  to  25    feet   in 
length,  comprises  the  development.      Contracts    have    just 
been  let  for  1,500  feet  more  of  tunnel.       Railroad   building 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     Plenty  of  timber  and  water. 
Stock  purchased  now  will  be  worth  par  when  the  road  is  com- 
pleted.    For  prospectus  and  complete  information,  address 

Commonwealth  Trust  Company 

Fiscal  Agents 
Commonwealth  Building,  Portland,  Orcjjon 


Pleaae  mention   The    I'nndrx   ^vKoii    wriUiiK   to   .\il\  ertUorM. 
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G.  G.  Rice,   President  L.  M.  Sullivan,  Vice-President  E.  R.  Dodge,  Secretary 

SULLIVAN  &  RICE 

INCORPORATED  CAPITAL  8250,000  PAID  UP 

RENO  MINE  OPERATORS  nevada 

V\/ E  are  Headquarters  for  Fairview  and  Wonder  Mining  properties 
^  '  and  stocks.  Investors  in  stocks  of  companies  managed  or  con- 
trolled by  us  are  guaranteed  a  square  deal.  We  pick  the  best,  we  list  our 
stocks  on  the  big  exchanges,  and  we  believe  in  the  principle  of  protecting 
the  market  on  our  stocks  against  depredations.  We  believe  that  our  duty 
to  stockholders  has  only  commenced  after  they  have  subscribed  for  treasury 
stock  in  our  companies.  We  always  try  to  make  them  money — big  money. 
We  never  seek  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  our  stockholders.  We  do  not 
expect  to  make  money  unless  they  do.      We  invite  you  to  join  us. 

SULLIVAN    &    RICE,    Inc. 

RENO,   NEVADA 

N.   B.      Wall  map  of  Wonder  sent  on  request.      Our  handsome  up-to-date  wall  map    of  Fairview   (in 
colors)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  publishers.      Ready  for  distribution  by  us  May  20th. 


THE  BANNER  BUY  OF  BUCKSKIN 


Only  a  small  allotment  50,000  Shares  25c  per  Share 


The    Buckskin    Gold    Nugget    Mining    Company 

of  Buckskin,  Nevada,  the  coming  gold  and  copper  camp  of  the  country,  now  creating  greatest 
excitement  thruout  the  mining  world.  Strikes  of  startling  magnitude  made  almost  daily  and  the 
best  known  gold  and  copper  experts  are  flocking  into  the  district. 

The  locators  of  our  property  got  in  early  and  secured  the  choicest  ground.  The  property 
comprises  4  claims,  70  acres,  located  on  the  strongest  iron  capped  dike  in  the  district. 
Assays  on  the  surface  $12  to  $160  in  gold  and  copper. 

Main  shaft  is  down  70  feet  and  will  catch  the  ledge  at  100  feet  on  the  dip.  Great  bodies  of 
ore  have  been  encountered  in  every  similar  ledge  in  the  Buckskin  district. 

We  have  the  finest  hoisting  equipment  in  the  district;  have  expended  $9000  for  equipment 
out  of  our  own  pockets  without  offering  for  sale  a  single  share  of  .<!tock. 

JOIN  US   IN   COMPLETING  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  PROPERTY 

Only  a  small  amount  necessary  to  reach  the  ore  bodies.     Only  50,000  shares  for  sale  at  25c. 
Not  a  share  will  be  sold  after  ore  is  reached.     What  is  out  will  then  go  to  par. 
Officers  of  the  Buckskin  Gold  Wugget  Mining  Co. 

President.   W.  H.  HATTON,  Attorney  and  Capitalist.  Modesto,  Cal.  Secrktaky,  W.  VV.  HALL,  Capitalist,  Modesto,  CaL 

Treasurer,  C.  D.  SWAN.  Cashier  Modesto  Bank,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Additional  Directors:     JAS.  A.  WELDY,  Modesto,  Cal.;  OSCAR   HOGIN,  Minturn,  Cal.,  and 

EMORY   GATES,  Director  and  Manager,  Buckskin,   Nevada. 

Come  in  before  the  small  allotment  is  all  gone.  Make  reservation  by  wire  or  mail  of  W. 
H.  Hatton,  Modesto,  Cal.,  or  Emory  Gates,  Buckskin,  Nevada.  Send  check,  or,  if  preferred, 
stock  will  be  sent  to  your  bank  with  draft  attached. 

THE   BUCKSKIN   GOLD   NUGGET   MINING   CO.,   Buckskin,  Nevada 


Pleaxe  mention  The   Pandex  when   writing  to   Advertisers. 
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Good  and  Bad  Mining  Investments 


By  FREDERICK  SANDERS.  M.  E. 


IN  MY  LETTER  to  you  last  month,  I  called 
particular  attention  to  the  advantage  of  pur- 
chasing stock  in  a  mine  where  the  manage- 
ment was  made  up  of  the  right  kind  of  men. 
Go  where  you  please  and  follow  up  the  causes 
that  made  any  kind  of  business  a  success  and 
you  will  find  that  management  was  the  key  note. 
All  the  dollars  you  may  desire  in  a  business 
counts  but  little  comjDared  with  good  level-headed 
management.  Another  thing  that  counts  greatly 
in  successful  mining  is  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  development  work.  Get  the  right  kind  of 
a  man  who  has  education  and  experience  to  fit 
him  for  the  position,  and  salary  counts  but  little 
in  this  connection,  as  such  a  man  can  save  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  month  where  the  wrong  man 
would  lose  it  in  the  same  time. 

This  is  Avhere  I  found  the  Seattle-Boston  Cop- 
per. Company  particularly  strong.  I  wrote  you 
in  my  letter  last  month  about  this  company,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  any  mining  company  that  is 
doing  the  right  thing.  So  many  wildcat  mining 
companies  are  offering  stock  that  it  is  very  hard 
for  the  uninformed  to  tell  where  to  buy  stock 
and  where  not  to  buy.  Therefore  when  I  see  a 
company  like  the  Seattle-Boston  Copper  Com- 
pany with  thorough  business  men  at  the  head  of 
it  and  guided  in  its  work  by  an  engineer  of 
standing  like  Mr.  Thomas,  I  think  I  am  doing 
the  right  thing  to  suggest  to  every  reader  that 
he  write  to  the  company  at  420  Alaska  Bldg., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  have  them  send  their  pros- 
pfjctus  and  other  literature  about  the  different 
properties  of  the  company. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  beautiful  ore 
this  company  is  taking  from  the  Dutch  Miller 
claim,  which  they  are  operating  on  a  royalty  basis. 
The  shaft  on  this  property  is  now  down  to  the 
one  hundred-foot  level  and  they  are  drifting  at 
this  level.  The  last  report  from  that  property 
was  that  they  had  cut  into  high-grade  copper  ore 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
shaft.  This  is  of  great  interest  to .  the  stock- 
holders as  it  proves  the  permanency  of  the  high- 
grade  ore,  and  as  the  work  up  to  date  has  been 
in  a  true  fissure  vein,  the  outlook  for  large  profits 
is  practically  assured.  Shipments  of  ore  will  be 
made  from  this  property  by  the  last  part  of  the 
summer.  With  four  properties  from  which  to 
ship,  the  outlook  is  that  the  stock  of  this  com- 
pany will  rise  in  value  similar  to  the  wonderful 
Calumet  &  Hecla  mines,  which  started  at  $12.00 
per  share  and  is  worth  to-day  $1000  per  share. 
A  man  who  invested  but  $1000  in  that  stock 
originally  is  worth   today  nearly  $100,000. 

A  cop}>er  min^  is  so  much  safer  as  a  mining 


proposition  than  gold,  silver  or  the  other  metals 
that  one  sees  continually  evidence  of  the  won- 
derful earnings  that  come  from  them  when  he 
takes  note  of  the  wealthy  men  who  made  their 
money  in  mining;  as  a  large  per  cent  of  them 
derived  their  wealth  from  copper  mines.  Again 
there  is  a  permanency  about  copper  deposits  that 
is  attractive  to  the  man  who  wants  a  really  safe 
investment  for  his  money.  No  better  proof  is 
wanted  than  the  fact  that  we  have  copper  mines 
like  the  Rio  Tinto,  over  three  thousand  years 
old.  The  Mansfield,  of  Germany,  has  been  con- 
tinuously worked  for  five  centuries,  and  in  our 
own  country  we  have  mines  that  have  paid 
dividends  for  close  to  half  a  century  and  no  in- 
dications of  their  giving  out.  Hence  my  read- 
ers can  readily  see  that  in  purchasing  a  block 
of  stock  in  a  good  mine,  they  are  not  only  in- 
vesting in  something  that  has  a  possibility  of 
rising  to  many  times  its  original  cost,  but  also 
leaving  to  their  children  an  income  for  life,  and 
all  at  a  cost  almost  unworthy  of  consideration. 

To-day  a  block  of  one  hundred  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  in  the  Seattle-Boston  Copper  Com- 
pany costs  but  $75.00.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
shipping  this  block  of  stock  will  more  than 
probably  advance  to  $150.00,  and  as  it  is  pre- 
ferred stock  which  receives  all  the  profits  until 
eight  per  cent  has  been  paid,  it  will  rise  faster 
in  price  than  if  it  were  common  stock  like  most 
mining  companies  are  selling. 

Being  preferred  stock  it  has  a  value  far  be- 
5^ond  any  ordinary  stock  that  is  offered  by  most 
mining  companies,  from  the  very  fact  that  it 
only  takes  a  small  earning  t)n  a  part  of  its 
mines  to  take  care  of  this  preferi-ed  dividend; 
and  yet  this  same  preferred  stock  under  the 
agreement  set  forth  on  the  back  of  every  share 
of  stock  PARTICIPATES  IN  ALL  THE  PROF- 
ITS OF  THE  FOUR  PROPERTIES  IT  IS  NOW 
OPERATING. 

Write  to  the  company  to-day,  before  you  for- 
get it,  and  receive  their  beautiful  book,  "For- 
tunes in  Copper."  It  will  be  worth  your  while,- 
and  this  may  be  the  means  of  laying  a  founda- 
tion to  a  fortune  and  independence  for  life.  If 
you  are  not  in  position  to  pay  all  at  one  pay- 
ment, the  company  is  very  liberal  in  aiTanging 
terms  for  monthly  installments  that  will  meet 
your  circumstances. 

If  you  should  write  the  company,  kindly  men- 
tion the  fact  that  you  read  this  letter  in  The 
Pandex,  and  they  will  send  you  a  map  of  the  city 
of  Seattle.  T  will  have  more  to  say  to  you  next 
ii.oiilh  about  other  properties  T  wijl  visit  on  my 
tour  of  investigating  good  and  had  mining  in- 
vestments. 


SEATTLE- BOSTON  COPPER  CO, 

419-421   Alaska  Building,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


J'lenKf   mention  The   I*andex   when   writing;   to    Advertinem. 
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MONEY  IN  TREES 
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PACIFIC  COAST  FORESTS  ALONE  ARE  LEFT. 
The  famine  is  not  much  yet,  but  the  pinch  is  coming 


IT  WILL 

PAY 

TO 

BE  YOUR 

OWN 
BANKER 

You  can  save  and  invest 
at  the  same  time 


noOO.    NO  LABOR.    NO  SPECULATION 

One  good  investment  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  labor;  $A  per  month  for  25 
months  invested  now  in  Oregon  timber  will  buy  negotiable  dividend  stock 
secured  by  100,000  feet  of  timber  GUARANTEED.  Will  soon  be  worth 
^1000,  besides  paying  50  per  cent  dividends.  This  is  well  worth  your  time 
to  investigate.      Write  today  for  full  information. 

NORTH    COAST    CO-OPERATIVE    LUMBER    CO. 


Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

Suite  91-95  Realty  Truit  Building 


PORTLAND.  OREGON 


A    FIVE   ACRE 

Petaluma  ego  Ranch 

PROVES  A  BETTER  INVESTMENT 
A  MORE  PLEASUREABLE  PURSUIT 

MAKES  MORE  MONEY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COAST 
ATTRACTION 


f. 


WE  DO  WHAT  WE  SAY  WE  DO 

AND  ARE  ON  HAND  WITH  THE  GOODS 


Our  lists  comprise  a  number  of 
Good  Buys  for  People  with  Limit- 
ed Means,  who  can  farm  in  Cali- 
fornia soil  with  less  liability,  more 
sure  results  and  in  almost  perpetual 
sunshine. 

Petaluma  Egg  Farms  are  situated 
at  the  seat  of  demand — the  best 
Market  in  the  world  is  at  your 
door. 

Our  prices  are  astonishingly  low 
and  Terms  Reasonable. 


Established    1884.     We  publish  the  Petaluma   Land  Journal. 
It  will  I.iterest  you— free,  if  you  write  for  it. 


We  Want 

MEN 


To  represent  us  who  have  the    ability 
and  capacity  to  earn  big  money. 

Men  of  character  and  force  who  are 
capable  of  selling  stocks. 

Men  who  can  give  references  and  want 
to  represent  one  of  the  strongest  mining 
companies  in  Colorado.  No  question 
about  the  merits  of  our  proposition. 

If  you  can  fill  the  requirements,  write 
us;  if  you  can't,  do  not  waste  your  time 
and  postage. 

We  will  be  glad  to  exchange  references 
with  parties  who  can  qualify  and  mean 
business. 


ADDRESS 


The  Georgetown  Loop 
Mining  Co. 

1593  Sixteenth  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Please  mpntlon  The   I'anrtex  when   writing  to   AdvertlserB. 
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MENNEN'S 

Borated  Talcum 

TOILET  POWDER 

protects  and  soothes,  a  sure 
relief  from  S  u  ii  b  ii  r  n  , 
Prickly  Heat,  Cliafiiitf, 
etc.  Put  up  in  non-refill- 
able  boxes  —  the  "box 
tliat  lox"--for  your  protec 
tion.  If  Mennen's  face  is  on 
the  cover  It's  g^ennine  and 
a  guarantee  of  purity. 
Delishtful  after  Hliaving.^ 

Guaranteed  under  Food  tfe  Dnigg' 

Act.  June  30. 1908.  Serial  ^o.l542. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail,  25c. 

SAMPLE   FREE 

G.  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Try  Mcnnen'ii 
Violet  Itoriited 
TalouiuPowdfr 

It  has  the  scf-nt  of 
'iresh  cut  farma 
Violets. 


Chicago  to    New  York  in 
1  O  Mours. 


Interest  In  the  great  Electric  Railroad  that  will 
cut  down  the  running  time  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  to  ten  hours,  and  carry  passengers  at  a 
$10  fare,  continues  unabated.  People  who  were 
skeptical  at  first  as  to  the  reality  of  such  a  gi- 
gantic project  have  now  become  convinced  by  the 
actual  showing  of  work  already  done.  The  first 
grading  was  begun  on  the  first  of  September,  1906. 
Cars  will  be  running  on  the  first  fifteen  miles  by 
the  end  of  April,  1907.  The  Chicago-New  York 
Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  will  run  over  a  track 
that  scarcely  verges  from  a  stralgnt  line  in  Its 
entire  course  of  750  miles,  thereby  making  the 
distance  150  miles  shorter  than  the  shortest  ex- 
isting steam  railroad  route.  Over  this  direct 
route  will  be  run  hourly  electric  trains  at  a  speed 
that  will  reach  a  maximum  of  100  miles  an  hour 
and  maintain  an  average  of  75  miles. 

For  full  literature  and  a  sample  copy  of  the 
"Air  Line  News,"  which  is  a  little  illustrated  maga- 
zine devoted  to  railroads  in  general  and  the 
Chicago-New  York  Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  in 
particular,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mall  to 
the  Southwestern  Securities  Company,  431  Delbert 
Block,  943  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 


AdtlreMS 


Agents    wanted    in    all    towns    where    not    repre- 
sented. (Pandex    5). 


A/Nnri       lyEAN 


.^«r 


Dr.  Morrow's  Anti-Lean 
makes  Lean  people  Fat 

The  theory  of  making  people  fat  by  giving  them 
fatb  and  oils  is  wrong,  as  it  upsets  the  stomach, 
destroys  the  appetite  and  assimilation.  The  theory 
of  feeding  them  pre-digested  foods  is  also  wrong, 
because  the  digestive  organs  get  to  depend  upon  the 
pie-digestion. 

Our  theory  is  to  make  them  fat  through 
the  nervous  system.     All  lean  people  are 
neurotics  to  a  great  extent,  with  a  rapid 
heart   action.     Anti-Lean   quiets    down 
their  nervousness  and  heart  action,  pro- 
duces a  natural  and  normal  sleep,  increases 
their  appetite  and  tones  up  and  invigorates 
their  digestive  organs  so  they  will  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food  without  any  pre-digestion; 
it  also  regulates  the  bowels.     This  is  nature's  way 
of  making  lean  people  fat.      Each  bottle  contains  a 
month's  treatment  and  costs  $1.50.     n  you  arc  unable  to  obtain 
Anti-Lean  from  locil  druKgiits.  it  will  be  sent  on   receipt  of  price.     Anti- 
Lean   Medicine   Co.,  Okk<;onianBi.i>g..  Portland.  Orbgon. 


/XNXI      LEA/S 


I'leUMe  iMcutlou  The   I'audex  when   >vrltln||;   to   Advertlscra. 
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San  Francisco 
Literary  Syndicate  and  Manuscript 

Agency 

915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Eastern  Agent: 

Brown  Bros.,  New  York 


Foreign  Agent: 

Curtis  Brown,   London 


^  Successful  writers  nowadays  can  sell  their  manuscripts  for  more  than  ever  before.  A  few 
years  ago  Jack  London  could  not  sell  his  best  stories  for  any  price.  This  was  because  he  did 
not  know  the  editors  and  they  did  not  know  him..  Now  he  receives  one  thousand  dollars  for  his 
simple  promise  to  write  a  book,  and  fifteen  cents  for  every  word  he  writes.  His  literary  agents 
attend  to  this. 

^  "We  have  handled  and  edited  manuscripts  by  Jack  London  and  other  successful  western  writ- 
ers.    Every  one  of  these  authors  now  makes  his  writing  pay — and  its  pays  well. , 

^  "We  stand  in  cordial  relations  with  editors  and  publishers  of  the  leading  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals of  America,  and  some  of  the  best  literary  reviews  of  England.  "We  maintain  correspond- 
ence also  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  leading  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

^  "We  will  edit  any  magazine  article  or  poem  and  advise  you  where  best  to  place  it,  for  a  fee 
of  one   dollar,  prepaid.     Our  fee  for   considering  manuscripts  of  novels  or  plays  is  five  dollars. 

^  We  will  endeavor  to  obtain  within  six  months  the  publication  of  any  (typewritten)  manu- 
script for  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  the  full  publisher's  price  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  author  by 
the  publisher  without  any  percentage  charge  on  our  part.  In  case  of  non-acceptance  by  any 
publisher  within  six  months  we  will  return  the  manuscript  and  refund  two  dollars,  retaining  the 
balance  for  expenses  and  trouble  incurred. 

^  Address  all  communications   to   our  Treasurer,  915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Chicago  Conservatory 

Second  Floor,  Auditorium  Building 

WALTON  PERKINS,  President 

Maintains  the  highest  standard.  Eminent  In- 
structors in  all  branches:  Piano,  Voice,  Theory, 
Dramatic  Expression,  Elocution,  Orchestral  In- 
struments and  kindred  arts. 

Catalogue  Free  Upon  Application 


Orchard  and  Farm 


An    Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 


$1.00  the  year 


San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Please  mention  The   Pandex  when   writing-  to   Advertisers. 
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The  Honest  Endeavor 
Mining  Company 

TTAS  four  full  claims,  The  Louis^ 
^  ^  Vetta,  Manning  and  Golden 
Sunset,  located    in    the  heart  of  the 

BUCKSKIN    COPPER    BELT 

on  the  same  hill  and  not  far  from  the 
famous  Ludwig,  a  mine  that  is  said  to 
produce  the  Richest  Copper  Ore  in 
the  World. 

A  six-inch  vein  on  the  Golden  Sunset 
gives  an  average  assay  of  $96.50  per 
ton.  For  a  short  time  orders  will  be 
accepted  at 

lOc  PER   SHARE   10c 

Only  1 00,000  Shares  have  been  allotted  at  this  price  and 
purchasers  will  have  to  act  promptly.  For  further  particu- 
lars, map,  prospectus,  etc.,  address        ::::::: 

W.  L.  COX  &  Company 

106    East    Commercial    Row,    RENO,    NEVADA 

Please  mention  The  Pandex  when  ivritlns  to  Adver«i«era. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


"INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT"  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  any  man  who  intends  to  invest  any  money, 
however  small,  who  has  money  invested  unproflt- 
ably,  and  hasn't  learned  the  art  of  investing  for 
profit.  It  demonstrates  the  Real  earning-  power  of 
money,  the  knowledge  bankers  hide  from  the 
masses;  reveals  the  enormous  profits  bankers  make, 
and  shows  how  to  make  the  same  profits;  explains 
HOW  stupendous  fortunes  are  made  and  WHY 
they  are  made;  how  $1,000  grows  to  $22,000.  To 
introduce  my  magazine,  write  me  NOW,  and  I'll 
.send  it  SIX  MONTHS  FREE.  Editor  Gregory.  421- 
77   Jackson   Boulevard,  Chicago,   Illinois. 

HOME^LINEISS  MADE  BEAUTIFUL. 
Adornfi  all  it  Tooches!  Saint  or  Sinner,  Young  or 
Old,  Rich  or  Poor — the  Whole  World — bows  to  th« 
Beanty  generated,  developed,  enhanced,  and  per- 
petuated, by  use  of  Derma-Clarlne  (trade-mark). 
Imparts,  regains,  and  retains  the  complexion  of 
Youth.  The  rosy  brilliancy  and  oval  grace  of 
"Sweet  and  Twenty."  By  mail,  $1.  To  be  had  only 
of  "Siempre  Joven,"  109  Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mention  Pandex. 


VIAVI   LADY   TRAVELER. 

In    either    Colorado,    Wyoming,    or    New    Mexico. 
Can   earn   expenses   and   $15   weekly.     A   "Viavi   Hy- 
giene,"    600     page     book,     for     15     cents.       Address 
DR.    E.    J.    REINHART.    607    Mack    Block.    Denver, 
Colorado. 

1,000    k»OST    CARDS    MADE    TO    ORDER 

From  any  photo  or  print  with  your  imprint  on 
each  as  publisher  for  $6.00;  500,  $4.00.  Workman- 
ship guaranteed.  Goods  delivered  within  10  days. 
Rich.  Photo  Process  Co.,  Dept.  20.  28  East  23rd  St., 
New    York. 

FOR  SALE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Residential,  Business  and 
Industrial  properties  (paying  more  than)  6  per  cent 
investments,  with  the  moral  support  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  behind  them.  Address  The  Hanlons. 
Attorneys,   Washington.   D.   C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

IF  YOU  want  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order  busi- 
ness; by  our  easy  method  anyone  anywhere  can 
be  successful.  (Catalogue  and  particulars  free. 
MILBURN  HICKS,   747  Pontlac  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


MORE  MONEY,  LESS  TALKING — Steadier  work, 
bigger  field,  handling  our  new  inventions,  than  any 
other  line.  Needed  in  every  home.  Agents,  you 
•^an't  beat  this.  Selwell  Co.,  98  W.  Jackson  B.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


SAN   BERNARDINO:     The   Most   Progressive   Business    City    in 
Southern    California.     3    Transcontinental    Railroads.     Business    properties 
cheaper  per  front  foot  than  in  any  other  locality.     Write  for  booklets. 
Taylor  Realty  Co.,    Drawer  No.  713,  San  Bernardino,  (^lifomia. 


RAG  CARPET  WEAVING,  Rag  Carpet  Chenille. 
Wove  Rugs  and  Silk  Rag  Portieres  woven  to  order. 
Also  handsome  Fluff  Rugs  made  from  your  old  car- 
pets. Send  for  particulars.  GEO.  MATTHEW,  709 
Fifth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BUY  AN  OREGON  ORCHARD! 

Best  orchard  proposition  in  center  of  Oregon  fruit-growing  district. 
Win  set  out  apples,  pears  or  English  walnuts:  care  for  trees  five  years  on 
easy  monthly  payments.  $150  per  acre  including  trees  and  care.  For 
full  particulars  address  M.  E.  Beaity,  316  Abington  Bldg.,  Portland,  Or. 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 

We  answer  legal  questions  for  everybody  from 
everywhere.  We've  attorneys,  good  attorneys, 
who  know  the  law.  You  get  sound  advice  that  will 
ordinarily  cost  you  much  more  because  the  volume 
of  our  business  takes  the  place  of  higher  fees. 

Our  attorneys  having  great  law  libraries  can 
transact  business  quicker  than  the  ordinary  attor- 
ney who  is  not  so  fortunate.  This  insures  you 
immediate    responses    and    the    advice    you    seek. 

Then  a  great  point  is,  we  are  not  interested  in 
urging  you  into  litigation  JUST  TO  MAKE  FEES. 
You  get  what  you  pay  for — the  law;  advice  that 
will    stand    test. 

All  branches  of  the  law  are  covered — CON- 
TRACTS, WILLS,  TORTS,  PARTNERSHIPS,  MAR- 
RIAGE RELATIONS,  PROPERTY  RIGHTS,  DAM- 
AGES, CLAIMS,  CORPORATIONS,  WATER 
RIGHTS,  and  every  and  all  other  subjects  covered 
by  the  law. 

Troubles  arise  which  you  may  not  wish  to  con- 
fide to  your  local  attorney,  if  you  have  one,  or 
you  may  have  some  dispute  over  money  matters 
you  would  prefer  not  to  have  him  know  about — 
entrust    your   case    to    us. 

OUR  only  fee  is  $2.50.  returned  If  dissatisfied. 
We've  yet  to  know  of  a  dissatisfied  client.  State 
your    case    carefully    and    briefly. 

Banking   and    mercantile    references. 

Address    all    communications    to 

PACIFIC    COAST    LEGAL    BUREAU, 
509    Golden    Gate   Avenue.  San    Francisco,    Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  REAL  ESTATE. 

WE  OFFER  the  following  carefully  selected  list 
of  farms.  In  different  sections  of  (California,  for 
sale.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  home  in  this  Golden 
State.  All  the  conditions  for  farming  are  favor- 
able here.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  market  for  farm  products  are 
unexceli'^d  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  couratry 
is  growing  rapidly.  Steam  and  electric  railway" 
are  being  built  in  many  parts  of  the  State  and 
prices  are  sure  to  advance.  Read  this  list  care- 
fully. Many  of  these  places  are  for  sale  on  easy 
terms.  This  is  YOUR  opportunity  to  get  a  farm 
in  California.     Take  advantage  of  it  NOW. 

If  you  do  not  see  a  place  in  this  list  that  inter- 
ests you,  write  us  a  description  of  what  you  desire, 
the  number  of  acres,  the  amount .  of  money  you 
wish  to  invest,  and  for  what  purpose  you  wish  the 
place,  and  we  will  submit  what  we  think  will 
meet  your  requirements.  We  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  State  and  will  be  pleased  to  givft 
reliable  information  upon  request. 

Southwestern   Bonds   and   Finance   Co.. 
961  Fillmore  Street.  San  Francisco.  California. 


.     ELDORADO    COUNTY. 

$6400 — 640  ACRES,  estimated  to  contain  twelve 
million  feet  of  pine  and  fir  timber,  with  fine  mill 
site;  only  4  miles  down-hill  haul  to  railroad;  county 
road  and  river  run  through  tract;  when  cleared  is 
finest  land  and  location  for  apples;  open  places 
have  fine  feed  and  afford  fine  shelter  for  stock 
and  sheep;  an  exceptionally  fine  summer  range  or 
resort;  owner  will  exchange  for  San  Francisco 
property  and  pay  cash  difference.  No.  222. 


LAKE   COUNTY. 

925O0 — 39  ACRES,  3  miles  from  Middletown; 
on  good  county  road;  %  mile  from  school;  9  acres 
bearing  vineyard;    V^    are  table  grapes;  acre  family 
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orchard;  two-story  house  of  7  rooms;  barn  40x60, 
wood  house,  good  cellar,  all  good  fruit  land,  plenty 
of  water  to  irrigate  the  whole  place.  No.  759. 

^1000 — 160  ACRES;  6  miles  from  Mlddletown;  a 
mountain  ranch;  a  fine  orchard;  20  or  30  acres  can 
be  made  for  garden  and  fruit;  a  fine  place  for  a 
summer  resort;  large  house  and  a  small  cabin  on 
the  place. No.  767. 

MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 
yiSOO — 167  ACRES  in  Mendocino  County;  un- 
cultivated; 3000  cords  white  pine;  sandy  soil;  fine 
living  spring  and  creek  through  land';  two  miles  to 
Cloverdale  R.  R.  station;  3  miles  to  Hermitage  P. 
O. ;  terms  $500  cash,  balance  $25  month  at  7  per 
cent;  will  exchange  for  S.  F.,  Oakland,  or  Berkeley 
property.  


MERCED  COUNTY. 

flSOO — 40  ACRES  of  fruit  ranch  5%  miles  from 
Merced  City;  fine  nouse  of  four  rooms  and 
hall;  summer  kitchen;  porch  all  round  the  house; 
2  wells  with  fine  mountain  water;  one  nearly  new 
windmill;  one  large  barn  and  sheds,  one  smaller 
barn  and  sheds;  one  large  open  shed;  chicken 
coops  and  other  out-buildings;  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced;  5  minute."'  walk  from  Yosemite  sweet 
water  lake  (6  miles  in  "ircumference),  i/^  mile 
from  school  house.  Merced  City  has  3000  inhab- 
itants; churches;  3  railroads — S.  P.,  Santa.  F*;, 
ttnd  the  only  road  to  Yosemite  Valley;  high  school, 
grammar  school,  etc.  There  is  a  mortgage  of  $600 
at  6  per  cent  on  this  place  which  can  remain. 

No.  779. 


NAPA  COUNTY. 
96500 — 110  ACRES  hill  and  valley  land;  2  miles 
from  railroad;  12  acres  bearing  vineyard;  8% 
young  resistant  vineyard;  3  acres  prunes  and 
mixed  fruits;  balance  of  place  rolling  land,  a  por- 
tion good  for  grain;  water  piped  throughout;  fine 
spring;  new  windmill  and  tank;  6  room  modern 
house;  bath;  good  stone  cellar;  barn  and  out- 
buildings;  profitable  investment.  No.   658 

$12,000 — 36    ACRES   bearing   vineyard    in    corpor- 
ate   limits:    nice    house,    barn    and    large    wine    eel 
lar;   good  income.  No.    667. 

^500 — 140  ACRES  hill  and  level  land;  3  mile? 
from  railroad:  20  acres  mixed  vineyard,  resistant 
and  other;  hay  land;  pasture  15  head;  house,  barn, 
and   about    8   head    of   stock;    implements,    etc. 

No.  679. 


$12,000 — 240  ACRES  finest  hill  land;  some  table- 
board;  %  mile  from  railroad;  35  acres  bearing 
vines;  nice  6  room  house;  barn;  water  piped;  fine 
view  of  town  and  valley.  No.   681. 


$1.3,000 — 28 14  ACRES  choice  bottom  land  along 
Napa  River  in  corporate  limits  of  town;  about  20 
acres  Al  full  bearing  vines;  fine  barn;  could  be 
converted  into  a  wine  cellar;  house,  horses,  wagons, 
etc.  No.   693. 


911,000 — 24  ACRES  choice  valley  land;  2  miles 
from  railroad;  20  acres  Al  choice  bearing  vines; 
new  modern  house;  barn;  tank  house;  income 
$3000.  No.    703. 

97200 — 72  ACRES  of  rich  valley  farming  land 
near  YountviUe;  small  house  and  good  barn. 

No.    366.     • 


Vr.'tOO — 70  ACRES  fine  bottom  land  .past  of  Oak- 
ville:  good  house  and  barn.  This  land  is  well 
adapted  to  raising  beans.  No.  367. 

94200 — 20  ACRES  rich  "  valley  land  along  the 
creek  east  of  Oakville;  good  house  ot  8  rooms; 
good   barn   and   outbuildings.  No.   368. 

912,500 — 40  ACRES  valley  land  on  main  county 
road  near  Oakville;  10  to  12  acres  of  young  vine- 
yard; house  of  12  rooms;  bath,  hot  and  cold 
water;  6  small  cottages:  good  barn;  some  personal 
property  Included.  This  place  can  be  run  as  a 
summer  resort.  No.  369. 


94000 — 18  ACRES  of  bearing  prchard;  5  acres  in 
peaches;  6  acres  almonds  and  walnuts;  6  acres 
prunes;    no    buildings  No.    370. 


916,000 — 90  ACRES  valley  land,  2  miles  south  of 
St.  Helena;  40  acres  of  vineyard;  50  acres  of 
grain  and  pasture  land;  good  two-story  house; 
2  large  barns,  tank-house,  and  wind  mill.  Will 
include  3   horses,  8  cows,  and  farming  implements. 

No.    371. 


93500 — 20  ACRES  rich  valley  alfalfa  land  on 
river  bottom  near  St.  Helena;  small  cabin  and 
barn.  No.  373. 


915,000 — 53  ACRES  rich  bottom  land  near  Ruth- 
erford; all  under  cultivation;  good  hard  finished 
house  of  7  rooms:  good  barn  and  out  buildings; 
personal   property  included.  No.   374. 


95000 — RANCH  68  ACRES;  close  to  town;  4 
acres  vineyard,  family  orchard;  10  acres  hay  land, 
balance  pasture:  stock;  implements;  wind  mill;  a 
well  located  country  home.  No.  189. 


91400 — A   LITTLE   HOME    of   10   acres;    new   cot- 
tage; barn;  chicken  house.  No.  190. 


96000— RANCH  60  ACRES;  15  fruit;  12  hay;  bal- 
ance pasture  rolling  land;  good  hard  finished 
house;  8  rooms  and  bath;  2  horses;  8  cows;  wag- 
ons; Implements;  chickens;  turkeys;  a  desirable 
country  home.  No.  188. 
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SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 

3  ACRES  at  Fair  Oaks,  San  Mateo  County.  Con- 
venient to  tiie  railroad  depot,  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful residences,  colleges  and  schools,  also 
churches.  Forty  minute  train  service  to  San 
Francisco.  Who  would  live  in  an  overcrowded 
city,  or  in  an  open  field  while  he  can  have  a 
home  among  those  beautiful  live  oak  trees  and 
all  conveniences  at  hand;  $2300  will  buy  this  beau- 
tiful  tract.  No.    616. 


30  ACRES  of  rolling-  land.  Woodside  is  situ- 
ated four  miles  from  Redwood  City  and  the  rail- 
road depot,  but  will  shortly  be.  within  two  miles 
of  the  interurban  road  leadini?  to  San  Francisco. 
It  is  situated  on  table  land.  400  feet  above  sea 
level,  with  easy  grade,  and  commands  a  view 
of  the  whole  valley  and  the  bay.  And  has  for  a 
background  the  Santa  Cruz  Range  rising  about 
500  feet  above  this  table  land.  The  hillside  is 
thickly  covered  with  second  growth  of  redwood, 
timber  oak  and  madrone,  leaving  Woodside  the 
most  picturesque  as  well  as  the  most  healthful 
location  on  earth.  The  millionaires  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  and  are  making  their  homes 
there.  This  30  acres  can  be  bought  for  $250  per 
acre.  No.  617. 


SANTA    CLARA    COUNTY. 

On  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Road;  3 
miles  south  of  Stanford  University;  7  acres,  all 
well  fenced,  with  a  cottage  of  9  rooms;  piazza 
10x34  feet;  floor  about  4  feet  from  the  concrete 
foundation;  3  large  chimneys;  house  is  sheeted, 
paper  lined  between  the  sheeting,  and  rustic  dou- 
ble-floored and  modern  in  every  respect.  Well, 
tank  house,  and  mill  water  piped  all  over  grounds; 
good  barn  and  stable,  also  chicken  house;  family 
orchard:  ornamental  trees,  roses  and  flowers  in 
abundance;  17  large  oak  trees.  i.nis  is  an  ideal 
home,  and  can  be  bought  for  $8500.  No.   618. 


Several  pieces  of  land  from  5  to  20  acres,  im- 
proved and  unimproved;  including  orchards,  lying 
between  Palo  Alto  and  Mountain  View.  Some  of 
these  pieces  lie  along  the  foot  hills,  and  on  ele- 
vated ground  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
valley.  Pure  air  and  pure  water,  and  close  to 
schools  and  churches.  No.   619. 


To  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  240  acres  near 
Hascenda;  a  hill  ranch,  partly  covered  with  pine, 
oak.  and  laurel;  small  house  on  place;  fine  water; 
good  for  hog  ranch.  No.   621. 


160  ACRES  in  foothills  near  San  Jose;  wooded 
hillside:  running  water  and  fine  feed;  quick  sale 
for  $1800.  No.   198. 


SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

910.000 — 82  ACRE5  ranch,  situated  on  Ben  Lo- 
mond mountain;  t^wo  miles  south  of  Ben  Lomond 
Winery:  40  acres  cultivated;  15,000  vines;  200  trees 
one  year  old;  8  room  house;  good  oarn  and  sheds; 
12  miles  from  Santa  Cruz;  all  tools  and  crops  go 
with   place.  No.  582. 


i|t»0OO — 131^  ACRES  in  Scott  Valley  on  Vine  Hill 
road:  1000  cords  of  wood;  50  fruit  trees;  stream 
and  spring:  barn  and  out  buildings;  6  room  house; 
bath  and  toilet;  one  horse;'  2  cows;  200  Indian 
runner  ducks;  tools,  etc.;  3  miles  to  nearest  town; 
1   mile  to  school.  No.  583. 


$1.>00 — FOR  160  ACRES,  4  miles  from  Wright's 
Station  on  the  Narrow  Gauge,  12  acres  cultivated; 
200  fruit  trees;  8  acres  of  grapes;  running 
stream.  No.  584. 


$1400 — FOR  25-ACRE  wood  ranch;  4  miles  from 
Aptos:  about  300  cords  of  oak  wood  on  the  place; 
no   improvements.  No.   585. 


$3750 — BUYS  4  ACRES  just  outside  the  city 
limits.  House  of  5  rooms;  city  water;  good  barn; 
chicken  house;  all  good'  repair;  some  fruit  on 
place.  No.   586. 


$"850 — FOR  10%  ACRES,  1  mile  from  Aptos; 
good  4  room  house;  also  6  room  house;  nearly 
new;  new  barn;  all  implements;  room  for  1000 
chickens;  4V^  acres  in  grain;  remainder  in  young 
fruit  trees;  spring  water.  No.  587. 


$5000 — FOR  5  ACRES  21/^  miles  from  Santa 
Cruz  postoffice;  just  off  Soquel  Ave.;  5  room  house, 
with  bath;  hot  and  cold  water;  good  chicken 
house;  350  chickens;  1  horse;  barn;  1  cow;  2 
w^agons  and  implements;  city  water  and  windmill. 
Finest  chicken   ranch   in   Santa  Cruz  Co.        No.    588. 


$^500 — 1014     ACRES     near*'  Mission     St..     on     hill 
slope.  No.   '599, 


$060 — 80  ACRES;  3  room  cabin;  wood;  some  clear- 
ing; well;  one  mile  from  Ben  Lomond.         No.  600. 


$1200 — 10  ACRES  at  Bonny  Doon;  small  house 
and  barn;  well  and  good  spring  timber;  200  bear- 
ing trees   fenced  and  cross-fenced.  No.   601. 


$7000 — 120    ACRE    ranch     on  Branciforte    Drive; 

6   acres  orchard;   55  acres  plow  land;    3000   cords  of 

standing    wood;    2    streams    of  water;    spring    and 

good  well;   6  room  .lined  house;  good  barn;  chicken 
yards;  etc;  Z^   miles  out.  No.  602. 


$1150—11  ACRES  of  land  with  4  room  house  and 
water  piped  to  house;  barn  for  8  horses;  a  chicken 
house;  over  300  apple  trees  and  other  fruit  trees 
on  Granite  Creek;   4  miles  out.  No.  603. 


$10,000 — 57%  ACRES;  45  of  it  improved;  20  acres 
in  orchard;  1700  fine  trees;  two  houses  of  four 
and  six  rooms;  400  cords  of  wood  and  abundance 
of  fine  water;  two  horses,  one  cow  and  farming 
tools;  located  4  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  overlook- 
ing the  bay  of  Monterey  and  the  city.  One  of  the 
most   beautiful' places   in   Santa  Cruz   County. 

No.   604. 


$4200 — FOR  3  ACRES  of  land  just  inside  city 
limits;  %  acre  in  strawberries;  all  kinds  of  fruit; 
5  room  house  and  large  barn,  No.  605. 


$.->250 — FOR  20  ACRES  in  Blackburn  Gulch;  12- 
room  house  and  4  room  cottage  on  the  place;  250 
fruit  trees;  cow,  2  horses,  surrey  and  the  ■wagon; 
bedding  and  furniture  and  piano  go  with  place; 
■5  miles  from  Santa  Cruz.  No.  606. 


$6000 — 47%  ACRES  with  all  improvements;  9 
room  house,  barn  and  sheds;  400  fruit  trees;  2 
horses;  3  cows;  -wagon  and  buggy;  farming  tools, 
and   140  hens.  No.   607. 


$4500 — FOR  70  ACRES  in  Blackburn  Gulch;  good 
6  room  house,  barn  and  out  buildings;  4  acres  or- 
chard; 10  plough  land:  balance  pasture  and  tim- 
ber;  5   free   water  rights.  No.   608. 


$6000 — 47%  ACRES  with  all  improvements  there- 
on, including  personal  property  as  follows:  2 
horses;  3  cows;  wagon;  hay  in  barn;  all  farming 
tools;  140  hens;  9  room  house;  barn  and  shed; 
400  fruit  trees;  place  is  all  fenced;  about' 3  miles 
from  Santa  Cruz  on  Granite  Creek  Road.     No.  609. 


.  $1300 — 15  ACRE  ranch  in  Happy  Valley,  5% 
miles  from  Santa  Cruz;  3  room  house;  barn; 
chicken  house;  wagon  shed,  blacksmith  shop; 
7    acres  of  hay;  400  fruit  trees.  No.  610. 


$60  PER  ACRE  for  123  acres  of  good  sandy  loam 
soil  near  Green  Field,  Monterey  County,  Cal.  Soil 
Is  well  adapted  for  raising  alfalfa.  Will  trade  for 
improved  property.  No.   611.     . 

$12,000 — 130  ACRES  in  Scott's  Valley,  4  miles 
from  Santa  Cruz;  2  story  9  room  house  with  bath, 
etc.;  2  barns;  springs  and  running  water;  5  cows; 
2  yearlings;  Jersey  bull;  2  horses;  2  wagons;  all 
farming  tools;  t^wo  cottages  arranged  for  summer 
boarders.  No.    612. 


$7.500 — 12    ACRES    on    the    Paul    Sweet    Road;    2 
liles     from     Santa     Cruz;     all     cultivated;     several 
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acres   of   fruit    trees;    running   water;    large    house. 

No.    613. 


94200 — Situated  5  miles  from  Castrovllle;  10 
miles  from  Watsonvllle;  about  84  acres;  60  acres 
cultivated;  700  fruit  trees;  good  water;  4  room 
house;    big  barn;    sheds  and  chicken    houses. 

No.  614. 


90000 — 100  ACRES,  west  side  Scotts  Valley  road; 
200  fruit  trees;  one-third  can  be  plowed;  some 
timber,  oak  and  redwood.  No.  616. 


SONOMA    COUNTY. 

$250 — CASH;  balance  like  rent;  buys  7.4  acres, 
with  large  oak  trees;  running  water;  fine  feed; 
shade  and  shelter;  fine  soil  for  poultry,  fruit  and 
garden.  No.  193. 


92250 — 0  ACRES  fully  equipped  for  1000  hens;  new 
4  room  house;  barn;  incubatpr  and  outhouses; 
terms,   $750  cash;   a  snap;   fine  sandy  loam   soil. 

No.   196. 


$1000 — CASH;  buys  4  acres  near  Petaluma,  on 
main  county  road;  fine  orchard  and  sandy  loam 
soil;  new  4  room  cottage;  running  hot  and  cold 
water;  porcelain  bathtub;  patent  toilet;  room  and 
run  for  1000  hens;  balance  $2000  as  you  make 
it;  a  snap.  No.  197. 


92250 — ^^5.27  ACRES  high,  rolling,  sandy  loam 
soil,  sloping  gently  to  the  east,  with  new,  4  room 
cottage;  barn;  incubator,  brooder  house  and  poul- 
try buildings  enough  for  600  to  800  chickens.  Can 
be  purchased  on  terms  of  $750  cash  and.  balance 
long  time  at  6  per  cent.  No.  206. 

13.70  ACRES.  $130  per  acre.  This  land  Is  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Sebastopol,  over  a  good  road. 
It  Is  rich,  moist,  sandy  loam,  finely  adapted  to 
garden,  fruits,  berry  culture  or  poultry.  It  is  a 
southerly  slope  and  almost  level;  just  slope  enough 
for  good  drainage.  It  is  well  elevated  and  above 
all  possible  frost,  with  an  elegant  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  There  are  four  acres  In 
very  thrifty  Gravenstein  apples,  four  years  old, 
and  just  beginning  to  bear  nicely.  This  apple 
orchard  is  all  planted  to  blackberries  between 
the  rows  and  In  full  bearing  and  turning  off  good 
income.  The  balance  of  the  place  is  all  clear  plow 
land  with  the  exception  of  about  one  acre  which 
is  used  for  pasture  and  has  a  fine  large  flowing 
spring  of  water,  which  has  Its  source  upon  the 
land  and  flows  out.  There  are  Gravenstein  apple 
orchards  In  this  vicinity  that  are  turning  off 
as  high  as  $400  per  acre  per  season.  This  is  a 
fact  and  can  be  proven.  This  piece  is  all  excep- 
tionally fine  apple  land,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  there  soon  will  be  a  fine  Income  from  what 
is  already  planted,  it  Is  offered  -very  cheap.  There 
are  13.70  acres,  the  price,  $130  per  acre.  Terms, 
1/4  cash,  or  perhaps  less.  The  balance  to  be  paid 
either  In  yearly  or  monthly  Installments.     No.  213. 


93300 — 10  ACRES  Just  outside  of  the  city  limits 
of  Petaluma,  with  good  modern  5  room  cottage; 
2  wells  of  water,  windmill  and  water  tank;  water 
piped  to  house,  barn  and  poultry  buildings;  rich 
sediment  soil;  fine  location  for  poultry,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  This  Is  a  snap  that  Is  marked  dowii 
for  a  quick  sale,  and  is  the  best  bargain  offered 
near  Petaluma.  No.   200. 


90000 — 96  ACRES  near  electric  roaa  to  Petaluma 
and  Sebastopol  line.  .  Place  has  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  cords  of  wood  on  the  place  which  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  place  Itself;  place  has  about 
-1200  fir  trees  averaging  from  40  to  50  feet  In 
length,  suitable  for  piling,  for  which  there  is  now 
a  great  demand,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  fine  profit. 
This  place  is  cheap  at  $10,000.  No.  201. 


94500 — For  13  acres  slightly  sandy  soil,  4  milea 
northwest  of  Petaluma,  close  to  school  and  rail- 
road station  and  shipping  point;  on  main  county 
road  with  free  rural  mall  delivery:  4  room  cot- 
tage; a  large  barn;  2  good  wells  of  water;  Incu- 
bator house  and  brooder  house  and  ample   poultry 


buildings  for  1500  chickens;  Including  good  horse, 
cow,  wagons,  poultry  buildings,  incubators,  brood- 
ers and  farming  tools  and  600  choice  young  laying 
hens.  This  Is  a  good  bargain  and  Is  cheap  for 
$5000.     For  a  quick  sale  owner   will   take   $4o00. 

No.    209. 


92600—6  ACRES  sandy  loam  soil,  adjoining  city 
on  north;  small  house;  good  barn;  Incubator  and 
brooder  house;  well;  windmill  and  water  tank; 
fine  vegetable  and  garden  soil.  An  estate  property 
and  must  be  sold;  one-half  can  remain  on  mort- 
gage; a  fine  home;  fruit  and  poultry.  No.  199. 

92050 — A  neat  and  comfortable  little  2  acre  homo 
and  poultry  ranch,  ^  mile  from  Petaluma;  good 
4  room,  shingled  cottage,  with  barn-,  incubator  and 
brooder  house,  good  63  foot  drilled  well  and  200 
gallon  tank;  water  piped  to  house,  barn  and  poul- 
try yards;  about  400  laying  hens;  wagon;  harness; 
farming  tools;  one  incubator;  2  brooders,  8  poul- 
try buildings;  free  rural  mail  delivery  and  the 
place  is  large  enough  to  keep  800  to  1000  laying 
hens;  enough  to  pay  a  family  $800  to  $10J0  per 
year.  This  is  a  neat,  cheap  and  comfortable  home 
and  poultry  ranch.  No.  208. 


STANISLAUS    COUNTY. 

970  per   acre— 80   ACRES  all   In   alfalfa;   5    miles 
southwest   of   Modesto. 


93.500 — 20  ACRES  partly  improved;   2   miles  south 
of  Modesto. 


930,000 — 320  ACRES  Improved  grain,  alfalfa,  and 
fruit  ranch;  all  fenced;  4  miles  north  of  Modesto; 
10-room  house;  30  acres  in  alfalfa,  35  acres  in 
peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  and  apples,  balance  In 
grain;  30-foot  canal  furnishes  abundant  water  for 
irrisation;  terms   %   cash,  balance  on  time. 

TULARE    COUNTY. 

930O — LOTS  28,  29,  30,  31,  block  57,  in  town  of 
Tulare;  great  bargain;  cash  price. 


TBHAMA   COUNTY. 

yeoo — 20  ACRES  near  small  town  on  railroad, 
post  office,  school  and  church.  A  No.  1  soil,  all  in 
cultivation;  this  is  a  great  bargain  for  any  one 
wanting  a  good  cheap  home  for  either  fruit  or 
poultry  raising.  Good  home  market.  Price,  only 
$600;   half  cash;   balance  on   time,   if  desired. 

No.    440. 


yiQOO — 320  ACRES  grain  and  stock  ranch;  good 
family  orchard  bearing;  20  acres  In  wheat;  all 
tillable  if  cleared;  fenced,  40  acres;  plenty  of  tim- 
ber and  if  put  in  wood  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
ranch;  good  range  for  hogs  or  cattle;  good  new 
5  room  house;  good  cellar;  good  barn,  and  out 
buildings;  2  miles  to  good  shipping  station  and  post 
office;   on   railroad;    good  well  -with   soft   water. 

No.    441. 


92500 — Near  Corning,  California,  Tehama  Co.. 
10  acres  of  Muir  and  Elberta  peaches;  Intersected 
with  Queen  olives;  900  trees  in  full  bearing;  3  min- 
utes from   railroad  station  and  village.         No.   598: 

Contains  142  acres  of  as  fine  bottom  land  as 
can  be  found  in  the  Sacramento  "Valley.  All  nice 
level  land  and  easy  to  irrigate  with  ditches  built 
and  an  abundance  of  water  to  irrigate  the  entire 
tract.  It  Is  located  on  the  main  county  road  V4 
mile  to  good  school;  1%  miles  to  postofflce:  5  miles 
to  the  town  of  Cottonwood;  6  miles  to  Anderson, 
both  nice  growing  towns  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R..  and 
the  Redding  and  Red  Bluft  Electric  R  R., 
which  is  now  being  built,  runs  near  this  ranch. 
Good  neighborhood,  good  out  range  for  stock,  good 
dwelling;  2  good  barns;  small  orchard;  20  acres 
in  alfalfa;  balance  In  grain.  This  land  will  grow 
anything  known  to  California  and  Is  a  great  bar- 
gain at  $7100;  title  perfect.  ,  No.  442. 

27  ACRES  of  Antelope  Valley's  best  land,  all 
fenced  and  cross  fenced;  good  well  of  pure,  soft 
water;  no  other  Improvements.  Surrounded  by 
thriftv    orchards    and    beautiful    homes;    2M    miles 
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from    Red    Bluff;    1    mile    to    grood    grammar   school; 
price,    $2000;    easy  terms.  No.    443. 


40  ACRES  of  rich  sediment  land  planted  in  fruit 
and  otherwise  improved.  The  farming-  tools  and 
stock  go  with  place  and  it  will  be  sold  on  easj- 
terms.     Price,  $7500.  No.  152. 


15  ACRES  in  best  varieties  of  peaches  and  al- 
monds, adjoining  the  corporate  limits  of  Winters. 
The  returns  from  this  place  for  the  portion  that 
is  in  bearing  are  over  $100  per  acre  annually.  It 
is  %  of  m-.e  from  high  and  grammar  schools,  and 
churches,  and  can  be  bought  for  $200  per  acre; 
one  half  cash.  No.  153. 


149  ACRES  on  Putah  creek  bottom  land,  well  im- 
proved with  fruit  sheds  and  barns  and  dwelling, 
85  acres  are  planted  in  bearing  fruit  trees  of  the 
best  canning,  drying,  and  shipping  varieties.  The 
remainder  of  the  land  is  adapted  to  grape  culture 
or  general  farming.  This  place  is  well  located 
near  Winters  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  proposed 
electric  railroad  now  being  surveyed.  The  price 
is    $15,000.  No.    154. 


5    ACRES    in    bearing    orchard    in    the    town    of 
Winters.  irrice.$750.  No.  166. 


4  ACRES  in  the  town  of  Winters;  well  improved 
with  dwelling,  barn,  buggy,  shed,  bee-hive,  and 
poultry  houses;  price  $1650.  No.  157. 


58  ACRES  of  alfalfa  all  ditched,  checked,  and 
leveled;  good  stand  of  alfalfa,  planted  last  year; 
plenty  of  water,  and  growing  four  crops  per 
year.  $100.  No.  158. 


40  ACRES  early  fruit  and  tokay  grape  farm  in 
the  famous  Pleasant  Valley  fruit  district;  this 
place  rents  for  $1000  cash  rent  per  annum,  and 
the  gross  receipts  are  twice  that  amount.  To  make 
a  quick  sale  this  place  has  been  reduced  to  $6500; 
full  equipment  of  tools  and  stock  go  with  the 
place.  No.   159. 


1300  ACRES  near  town  of  Vina,  and  joining  the 
great  Stanford  vineyard,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  vineyard  in  the  world;  700  acres  of  this 
tract  are  planted  to  peaches,  prunes,  pears,  and 
almonds;  -jrying  .sheds,  fruit  Doxes.  trays,  etc.. 
sufficient  for  handling  the  crop.  With  permanent 
water  right  of  1500  miners'  inches,  witli  ditches. 
Price  $70,000,  of  which  $50,000,  can  remain  on 
mortgage  3  to  6  years,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum 
for  any  length  of  time,  thus  giving  purchaser  time 
to  make  the  ranch  pay  for  itself,  and  one  full  crop 
ought  to  do  this  as  the  soil  is  of  the  best  to  be 
found  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  No.  445. 


$1000 — 40  ACRES  all  in  cultivation,  under  good 
fence,  •all  nice  level  land  on  main  .  county  road 
three  miles  from  Red  Bluff.  Good  Grammar 
school  on  adjoining  land,  good  water  by  digging 
or  boring  15  or  25  feet;  easy  terms.  No.  438. 


4.1  ACRES  of  alfalfa  land  near  the  State  farm 
at  $90.00  per  acre,  on  easy  terms;  as  a  whole  or 
in  twenty  acre  pieces.  No.  160. 


$1200 — SO  ACRES  nice  level  land  all  in  cultiva- 
tion: three  and  one-half  miles  from  Red  Bluff 
on  county  road;  all  fenced  near  good  school;  living 
water;  good  well  water  can  be  had  on  any  part 
of  it  at  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  Price  $1200;  time 
on  part  if  desired.  No.  439. 

YOLO   COUNTY. 

1900  ACRES  of  general  farming  or  grape  land, 
one  mile  from  town  near  Winters,  Yolo  County, 
a  town  of  1000  population  with  high  and  gram- 
mar schools,  a  progressive  alfalfa  and  early  fruit 
section.  This  land  will  be  sold  for  $17.50  per 
acre  if  taken  as  a  whole  or  in  tract  at  from  $17.50 
to  $60.00.  It  has  an  irrigating  canal  through  It 
and  a  portion  of  it  is  suitable  for  alfalfa.       No.  151. 


10  ACRE  tracts  or  larger,  if  desired.  In  the  heart 
of  the  alfalfa  district;  close  to  schools  and  town, 
with  plenty  of  water  available  for  Irrigation, 
at  $100  per  acre.  No.  161. 


HOTEL    BUSINESS    in    thriving  town;-  buildings; 

barns,    furniture,    and    five    acres  of    garden    land. 

The    property   and    business;    both  for    $2750.    There 
are  fourteen  rooms  in  the  hotel.  No.  162. 


160  ACRES  of  land  near  flag  station;  good  farm- 
ing land;  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  alfalfa; 
price  $40.00  per  acre.  No.  163 


6000  ACRES  of  range  land  close  to  railroad  and 
good  town,  well  wooded  and  watered,  at  six  dol- 
lars per  acre.  This  place  has  houses;  barns,  and. 
sheds   necessary   for   stock.  No.    164. 


TUOLUMNEJ    COUNTY. 

$1100 — 50  AND  60  ACRES,  joining  R.  R.;  15  acres 
under  cultivation;  900  grape  vines;  ISO  fruit  trees 
in  variety,  about  500  blackberry  vines;  house  of  6 
rooms  with  wide  porch  all  around;  is  well  built  but 
needs  refitting  inside;  4  years  old;  barn  well  fitted 
up,  3  chicken  houses,  2-room  qabln  for  hired  man; 
tight  fence  for  chickens;  2  fine  springs;  clear  title, 
taxes  paid,  timber  for  lifetime. 


TULARE    COUNTY. 

97500 — 80  ACRES,  8  miles  from  Visalia;  all  culti- 
vated; 65  acres  in  alfalfa;  deep  rich  loam;  no  al- 
kali; mixed  family  orchard;  new  5-room  house 
ceiled,  lined,  and  papered;  barn,  6  new  chicken- 
houses,  2  brooder-houses,  and  incubator  house;  all 
fenced  and  cross-fenced;  hog  tight;  10  cows;  10 
head  of  young  stock  and  registered  bull,  plow  and 
harrow. 


YUBA  COUNTY. 

»3.50  PER  ACRE — 360  acres;  40  acres  formerly 
plowed  for  hay;  abundance  of  white-oak  timber; 
numerous  living  springs;  5-room  cottage;  2  miles 
wire  and  stone  fence;  5  stone  corrals. 


320    acres    adjoining    can    be    purchased    with    the 
320    acres    at    $2000. 


SONOMA    COUNTY. 

HOTEL,  FORESTVILLE,  Sonoma  County.  Califor- 
nia, terminus  of  the  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  Rail- 
road; lot  100x200,  two-story  frame  building  size 
32x70,  18  rooms;  bar,  dining-room,  and  office;  com- 
pletely furnished  and  stocked.  $4000  will  buy 
everything  cpmplete.  This  will  net  $3000  a  year 
over  and  above  all  expenses.  If  you  want  a  hotel 
that  is  a  good  one  this  is  it. 


915,000 — 1000  ACRES  9  miles  N.  E.  of  Santa  Rosa 
on  St.  Helena  road;  good  house,  all  necessary  out- 
buildings; 12  miles  wire  fence;  35,000  cords  stand- 
ing timber;  fine  water;  good  stock  and  wood  ranch. 
Easy  terms,  low  interest;  will  lease  at  $600  per 
year. 


ALAMEDA    COUNTY. 

98500 — 160  ACRES,  1  mile  from  Pleasanton,  all 
rolling;  every  foot  is  tillable;  nice  house,  2  fine 
barns,  several  outbuildings,  2  good  wells;  place  all 
fenced  and  cross-fenced;  3  horses,  wagons,  all  nec- 
essary farming  implements  go  with  place.  Last 
season  $3000  worth  or  hay  was  sold  from  place. 


930O0 — In  University  town,  Berkeley.  California; 
5-room  modern  cottage  on  lot  50x45;  side-walk  and 
street  work  done;  sewer  conected;  miortgage  of 
$1000    can    remain,    good    buy. 

Southwestern  Bonds  &  Finance  Co.. 
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Do  You  Want  to  Better 


Yourself? 


Then  Open  Your  Wigwam  and  Behold 
Opportunities.  Don't  Sulk  in  Your  Tent, 
When   We  Can  Help   You. 


THE  way  to  rise  to  fortune  is  to  use  other  men's  energies. 
This  being  true  in  commerce  as  in  politics,  why  not  look  for 
a  labor-saving  institution  like  ours?  Here's  your  Clearing  House. 
We  know  what  is  for  sale,  and  we  know  what  buyers  want. 


Let  Us  Buy  and  Sell  for  You;  Let  Us  Show 
You  How  to    Make   Money   Earn   Money 

fl  Have  you  a  store  you  want  to  sell?  Reach  the  buyer  through  us. 
Are  you  looking  for  a  business  opportunity?  Use  our  eyes,  and  find  it. 
Do  you  want  to  buy  a  farm  or  a  town  lot?     See  what  we  can  do  for  you. 


Have  You 
Anything 

for    Ssile  ?  Make  Known  Your  Wants- We  Do  the  Rest 


W.    Can   StU  It  for   Yoa. 


Do  You 
Want 
to  Buy 
Anything? 

Then  Try  Us. 


^  This  is  a  busy  age,  and  the  wise  man  passes  the  detail  to  others. 
We  are  detail  men. 

^  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  we  nm  down  the  men  you  want  to 
meet,   separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  analyze    the  gold   bricks, 

sidestep  the  bores,  and  bring  you  to  the  eligible  fellow. 

^  Consult  us  freely,  without  cost.  Let  us  write,  the  letters,  pay  the 
telephone  bills,  furnish  the  carfare,  do  the  chasing  through  dust  and  mud. 

^  We  have  agencies  in  many  towns  throughout  California,  and  we 
have  on  our  books  the  names  of  many  buyers  and  sellers.  We  have  a 
business  clearing-house,  and  our  books  possibly  contain  just  what  you 
want.  We  are  not  booming  any  locality,  for  our  field  of  operations 
covers  the  state  of  California. 


Whether  It  Is  a  Factory  or  a 
Store,  a   Farm  or  a  Railroad 

That  you  want  to  buy  or  sell,  get  in  touch  with  us.  Let  us  compare 
notes  to  mutual  advantage.  Surely  the  fact  that  our  agents  are  on  the 
ground  and  that  we  are  experts  may  be  of  advantage  to  you,  if  you 
are  alive  to  the  situation. 


Who  Are   We?     Read  This: 

A.  H.  Jordan,  an  expert  insurance  special  aient,  is  president  of  tlie  company:  A.  Mit- 
tleman,  an  expert  real  estate  lEent,  is  secretary,  and  the  directors  are  Matthew  Brady,  attorney 
and  notary  public.  Dr.  A.  S.  Adier.  of  the  Boa'd  of  Health  of  San  Kiancisco,  and  others  of 
undoubted  standing  in  the  business  world.  Men  such  as  W.  H.  Miller  of  San  Bernardino. 
W.  R.  Van  Wormer  of  Paso  Robles,  and  C.  A.  Kingston  of  Santa  Ana,  are  stock-holders. 
Depository:  California  S:ife  Deposit  and  Trust  Company.     Attorneys,  Berry  A  Brady. 

For  Further  Particulara  Addrett  or  Call  on 

SOUTHWESTERN  BONDS  AND 
FINANCE  COMPANY 


961    FILLMORE   STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


S|;K  OIR    CI.A.SSIKII'I)   ADVKRTISKMKNIS   IN   THIS   I-SSIK. 


I'loiiHv   nienUon   Tlio    I'nndex   when    wrltluK   <«    AdvcrHnerw. 


Save  $3.85  Per  Week 

and  if  will  earn  over 
$400  a  month  for  you 

We'tt  Send  Proof  by  "Retttrn  Mail 


SOUNDS  like  a  gold  mine,  doesn't  it.  Well, 
it  isn't  a  gold  mine  nor  a  speculation  or 
chance  game  of  any  kind  whatever. 
It  is  the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest, 
best  investment  opportunity  you  vifill  ever  have 
a  chance  to  investigate.  It  is  Irrigated  Land, 
10  acres  of  which  will  easily  earn  $5,000  per  year 
for  any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  farming. 

U.  S.  Government  Reports 

Now,  before  you  doubt  this  statement,  look 
at  the  map,  note  the  location  of  these  tracts 
and  then  look  them  up  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
Reports— they  back  up  our  statements  in  cold 
figures  and,  you  know.  Government  Reports 
tell  the  truth. 

We  have  6,250  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  sell 
and  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  now  and 
makina  money  now.  There's  no  developing  to 
be  done— no  clearing — and  in  many  instances 
not  even  a  house,  barn  or  fence  to  build.  We 
are  ready  to  turn  over  any  of  these  tracts  to 
you  tomorrow  if  you  wish — tracts  which  are 
making  money  now. 

"Then  why  do  we  want  to  sell  them?"  you 
may  ask. 

We  are  not  trying  to  sell  all  of  this  land.  We 
are  going  to  sell  only  a.  part  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  the  merest  chance  that  we  happen  to 
be  in  a  position  to  make  you  such  an  extraordi- 
nary offer. 

Here's  how  it  happens. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  The  tracts  we  are  offering  you  in  this 
advertisement  are  parts  of  these  famous  pro- 
ducers. 

Former  Oivner  Noiv  Millionaire 

The  former  owner  having  reaped  large  re- 
turns from  them  and  having  reached  the  prime 
of  life,  and  wishing  to  retire  from  business  dis- 
posed of  the  wonderful  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  We  were  the  fortunate  buyers  of  a 
portion.  We  are  holding  as  large  a  part  of 
these  lands  for  our  own  profit  as  we  care  to 
work— the  rest  —  6.250  acres  —  we  will  sell  to 
whomever  cares  to  accept  this  opportunity,  and 
a  mere  postal  card  to  our  address  will  bring  you 
absolute  proof  to  show  that  this  opportunity  is 
Golden,  for  the  land  we  offer  vow  is  just  as  good 
in  location  and  condition  as  the  land  we  are 
holding — and  we  will  prove  thit. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family, 
especially  to  vour  boys,  to  at  least  investigate 
this  proposition. 

And  if  we  can  prove  all  we  claim  for  it  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  them  to  bay  some  of  it. 

And  if  you  do  investigate  it  and  let  us  send 
the  positive  proofs  of  value,  we  know  that  you 
will  want  to  buy  some  of  it. 

Keep  your  present  farm  if  you  wish — but  buy 
10  acres  out  here  and  send  one  of  the  boys  or  a 
tenant  down  to  work  it  for  you.    This  land  is 

Better  Than  Insurance 

better  than  any  insurance  policy  that  was  ever 
written— 10  acres  of  this  land  will  yield  $5,000  a 
year  clear  profit.  The  land  cannot  get  away 
and  is  yours  or  your  family's  forever. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  one  of  these  10 
acre  tracts  for  jiour  own  and  your  family's  per- 
manent revenue  is  to  send  us  |50.  Then  take 
possession  of  the  land  if  you  wish  and  pay  us 
$3.85  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year  or  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  your  tract  will  have  earned  not 
only  your  living,  but  will  have  produced  enough 
surplus  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness. Or.  if  you  wish,  you  may  continue  to  pay 
off  this  balance  at  the  easy  rate  of  $3.85  per 
week  for  156  weeks. 

It  is  worth  every  cent  we  are  asking  for  it  now. 

It  will  be  worth  double  its  present  price  in 
five  ysars.  In  10  years  if  skillfully  farmed  and 
even  kept  up  to  itapresent  productiveness  it  will 
be  worth  ten  times  more.  This  isn't  a  broad 
claim  either. 

Peculiar  conditions  in  Colorado  make  it  a 
very  conservative  claim. 

Listen,  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  these  peculiar 
conditions. 

Colorado  has  a  total  area  of  66.000,000  acres. 

Only  two  million  acres  of  that  enormous  area 
can  be  cultivated.  And  Colorado  today  con- 
sumes more  produce  than  it  can  ever  raise. 


Now  this  hungry  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing. 

But  the  number  of  acres  of 
producing  land  is  not  increas- 
ing and  never  can  increase 
on  account  of  the  plans  na- 
ture built  upon. 

These,  Mr.  Farmer,  are  the 
reasons  why  some  farmer 
who  now  owns  and  is  work- 
ing a  part  of  this  land  is  this 
very  day  selling  his  products 
on  the  farm,  at  prices  ranging 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  higher 
than  the  prices  vou  are  get- 
ting for  the  same  articles. 

What  can  this  mean  except 
that  the  demand  for  hom,e- 
grown  produce  in  Colorado 
is  enormous. 

And  what  can  this  increas- 
ing population  mean  except 
that  this  enormous  demand 
will  become  even  greater. 

And  what  can  that  mean 
except  that  the  land  we  are 
offering  you  now  at  $85  and 
$U0  per  acre  will  in  10  years 
be  worth  $850  to  $1,500  an 
acre. 

And  consider,  Mr,  Farmer, 
while  this  land  is  getting 
more  valuable  each  year  it  is 
paying  you  $500  net  per  acre 
per  year  and  more. 

$500  per  acre  in  Onions  is 
easy — we  can  prove  it. 

From  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  easy  in  Melons — 
real  Rocky  Ford  Melons.  This  land  is  but  8 
miles  Northwest  of  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford. 

Indeed  we  could  make  so  many  astounding 
statements  concerning  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
apples  (that  sold  in  New  York  last  year  at  20 
cts.  a  piece)  and  many  other  fruits,  vegetables 
and  cereals  that  you  would  not  believe  them 
unless  we  could  lay  our  proofs  down  beside 
you  for  you  to  refer  to  as  you  read. 

But  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  realize  2.  3 
and  even  4  times  your  present  profit  with  no 
more  work  and  on  a  farm  no  larger  than  your 
present  farm  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
such  an  opportunity^ 

It  can  be  shown.     We  have  the  proof. 
Write  for  this  proof.    It  obligates  you  in  no 
way. 

There's  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  in  investigation.  So  investigate  this 
proposition  today. 

We  need  but  one  thousand  answers  to  this 
advertisement  to  insure  the  sale  of  every  acre, 
and  such  advertisements  have  been  know^n  to 
draw  600  inquiries  in  one  week. 

There  are  only  625  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  had 
and  this  opportunity  is  for  a  few  early  birds. 
It  is  a  Golden  opportunity  that  can  be  proved 
golden.  Think  of  it!  2,  3  and  4  times  your 
present  profits  on  the  same  acreage  with  no 
more  work,  and  absolutely  no  chance  of  fail- 
ure, except  through  your  own  mistake.  The 
climate  of  Colorado  gives  you  11  growing 
months. 

It  is  remarkably  clear  and  exhilarating,  with 
clear  sunshine  about  340  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  this  wonderful  sunshine  that  matures  3  and 
4  crops  per  year.  It  is  this  sunshine  and  the 
fact  that  our  irrigation  water  contains  a  silt 
which  is  the  very  best  fertilizer  known  that 
makes  products  of  the  Boston  and  Otero  Farms 
specimens  of  exceeding  beauty  and  value. 

Failure  Is  Unknown 

except  through  individual  carelessness.  You 
are  absolutely  fortified  against  frosts  by  the 
climate— against  excessive  rains  by  the  natural 
conditions — against  drouth  by  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  irrigation  system  in  the 
country. 

Our  water  comes  direct  from  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  is  rich  in  natural  fertilizers  drain- 
ed from  3,000  square  miles  of  virgin  mountain 
soil;  it  not  only  feeds  the  crops  but  enriches 
the  soil  in  a  manner  impossible  even  with  the 
highest  priced  fertilizers  you  can  buy—^o  your 


Rocky  Ford   ^ 

r^ktnous  for  its 
Cantaloupes 


The  Boston  and 
Otero  Farms 


land  never  can  wear  out,  but  becomes  more 
vroductive — better  under  cultivation. 

We  also  own  and  operate  the  Bob  Creek 
Reservoir  as  an  auxiliary  supply  which  could, 
if  desired,  furnish  water  for  all  crops  a  year 
running. 

Perpetual  water  rights  and  a  share  of  stock 
in  this  reservoir  and  the  main  canal  (also 
owned  by  us)  are  passed  to  you  with  deed  to 
the  land. 

The  advantage  of  getting  your  water  when 
you  want  it  and  putting  it  where  you  •want  it 
in  just  the  right  amounts,  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  in  this  section  are  able  to 
produce  the  finest  developed  specimens  of 
fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in  the  country  and 
secure  top  prices  on  every  c  op. 

Why  work  as  you  do  for  the  jro.fit  you  make. 

Why  waste  part  of  your  profits  in  the  feed- 
ing and  housing  of  stock  in  tlie  winter. 

Come  out  here— where  there's  no  need  of  all 
of  this — make  money  all  the  time — feed  your 
stock  the  overflow  and  watch  them  fatten  to 
top  prices.  Stock  is  raised  here  at  practically 
no  real  expense. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  the  Eastern  market 
for  early  produce  and  stock  are  excellent. 
These  tracts  adjoin  the  main  line  of  the  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.  (see  Map)  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe— competing  lines  to  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  There  are 
also  Denver,  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Lead- 
ville.  Cripple  Creek  and  all  the  thickly  populat- 
ed and  rich  mining  towns  right  at  our  doors — 
all  of  them  affording  high  priced  raarkets. 

Mr.  Blancett.  one  of  our  prosperous  farmers, 
sold  apples  from  2!4  acres  for  $1,150.  He  sold 
berries  which  he  had  planted  between  r.  iws  for 
$1,625.  Think  of  it!  2^  acres  yielding  $2,775— 
over  $1,000  per  acr^. 

We've  got  proofs  to  show  that  $5,000  peryear 
from  10  acres  of  this  land  is  easy.  We  want 
you  to  be  one  of  the  early  birds  on  this  propo- 
sition. 

We  want  you  to  write  us  today  for  full  infor- 
mation— for  proof  no  man  can  doubt— proof 
that  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  2,  3  and 
iltimes  the  money  you  make  now  on  the  same 
acreage  and  without  working  any  harder  than 
j«u  are  working  today.  This  proposition  is 
rich  in  possibilities  for  you.  7'his  is  the  mo- 
ment to  decide  to  investigate,  for  your  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  the  bountiful  hand  of  fortune  is 
here  and  now.    Write  us  today  for  the  Proof. 


NORTHWEST  LAND  &  TRUST  CO.,     555  Monadnock  Building,  CHICAGO 
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SMITHS'    CASH    STORE 

l~l.    A.    SIVIITH,     President  and  General  Manage*' 

LARGEST  WESTERN  MAIL  ORDER   HOUSE 

Has  Saved  the  Families  of  the  Coast 
in     Honest     Goods     and     Methods 

MILLIONS    or 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MANY 

By  Sending  Your  Name  for  a  Catalogue.  Free.  64 
Pages.     We  share  Profits  With  Customers  in  Gash 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1879 

By  Barclay  J.  &  H.  A.  Smith 


COUPON 

On  any  Order  You  Send  U»  This  Month  Enclosing 
this  Coupon,  or  Mention  this  paper.  We  Will  Include, 
Free,  a  New  Map  of  California  and  Nevada,  Up-to- 
Date,  Worth  fl.SO,  20x30.  Also  a  Calendar  to  June 
1.  1908. 


SMITHS' 

^^      CASH  STORE    ^^ 

Now  NO.  14  TO  24STEUARTST.S.F.  ONLY 
WHOLESALE  MAILORDER  RATES  TO  FAMILIES 
WRITE  US  FOR    PRICED    CATALOG   SAVES   ^ 

Co-operators  ret  5  per  cent  discount  on  everythinf  jold. 
Ask  about  it.      It's  interesting  everyone. 


L.  C.  SMITH  (Visible) 

TYPEWRITERS  SOLD 


California   Wine  Ass'n      .     .      12 
Viavi  Company W 


W.  &  J.  Sloane  &  Co. 
Cal.  Saje  T)eposit  &  Trust  Co. 
Union  Trust  Bank       •      •     . 
Qoldherg,  Bowen  &  Co. 


9 
8 
6 
5 
50 


WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS    TO 

L.  &  M.  ALEXANDER  &  CO. 

1820  FILLMORE  ST.  *  Telephone  West  6288 

" '• 

BRANCHES :  Lot  Angelei        Portland        Seattle 


POULTRY  RAISING 

Is  most  profitable  at  Petaluma,  Calif.  Many  are  making 
$200  per  month  and  over  on  5  acres  with  poultry  alone. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced.  We  have  a  good  list  to  select  from 

A  Few  Special  Bargains 

$2250~Valley  Heights:  5.27  acres,  high,  rolling,  sandy  soil,  com- 
manding fine  view,  new,  4  R.  cottage,  bam,  incubator  and 
brooder  house  and  bidgs.  and  runs  for  1 000  hens,  room  for 
2000.  This  plant  when  fully  stocked  will  p^y  $200  net  per 
month.  Can  he  bought  now  on  terms  of  $750  cash  and  bal.  as 
you  make  it.  No.  1671. 

$2000—7  acres  ad),  city   limits;   wooded   hillsicle.  sloping  to   the  east; 
house,    barn,    well   and   poultry   bIdgs;   $500   cash  and   easy- 
terms.  "  No.  1 86 1 

$3500--An  ideal  home  and  poultry  ranch,  5  acres  2  miles  out;  sandy 
soil,  best  near  Petaluma.  new,  modem,  5  R  cottage,  bath  room, 
pantry  and  closets,  ample  out  bIdgs.,  room  and  runs  for  2000 
hens;  $1000  cash,  bal.  6  per  cent.;  should  net  owner  $250 
per  month.  No.  1552. 

$3000—3.94  acres  near  Petaluma.  rich,  sandy  soil.  I  acre  orchard,  Gne 
garden,  new  4  R  cottage,  porcelain  bath,  patent  toilet,  white 
enameled  sink  in  pantry,  hot  and  cold  running  water  in  house 
and  to  out  bIdgs.,  barn  and  poultry  bIdgs.  hine  location  and 
good  neighbon;  a  fine  home  and  money  maker.  No.  1870. 

Write  for  our 
Sonoma   County    Bargains,   Book   P,    a    large   free    list. 


J.  W.  HORN  CO. 

812    Main  Street,  Petaluma,  California 

IS  Years'  Experience  at  Petaluma 


I'lcxine   nifndoii   The    rnmU-x    «Iumi    ^vrUInK   to    A«1v«t«I««t^. 
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^3,000,000."^ 

PAID  /N  CAPITAL    ^ /RESERVE 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


*       or  THT  ^ 

UNIVERSITY  J 


BEHNKE-WALKHR 


PORTLAND'S   LEADING 


BUMNESS   COLLECK 

Elks  Building        (7th  &  Stark  Sts. )        Portland,  Ore. 


The    Northwest    Is    Full    of    Opportunities 
for  the    Behnke -Walker   Graduate 

''  I  ""HE  merits  of  an  institution  are  judged  by  its  results.  7'he  very  fact 
that  our  graduates  are  all  employed,  that  twice  as  many  business  men 
call  for  Behnke-Walker  students  as  can  be  supplied,  that  we  anticipate  an 
enrollment  of  900  for  the  year  ending  July  31st,  that  we  place  all  our 
vStudents  in  good  positions  when  competent— sliould  furnish  sufficient  proof 
to  you  that  a  course  in  Behnke-Walker  Business  College  will  be  the  enter- 
ing wedge  to  your  business  success.  We  teach  the  Chartier  System  of 
Shorthand,  a  system  you  will  find  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  write,  easy  to  read. 

SEND    FOR    OUR    HANDSOMELY     ILIA'STRAIKD    CATALOC; 


H.  W.  BEHNKE 

PRESIDENT 


I.  M.  WALKER 


PRINCIPAL 
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The  Business  College 

Elks  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 
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IN  THE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  WORLD 

IVleans  all  that  is  modern.       Attested  by  our  popularity 
and  attendance.     Get  our  Catalogue 

**YOUR  SALARY  DOUBLED'* 

t  AND  LEARN 

Why  our  School  Leads. 

Why  our  graduates  are  all  employed. 

W^hy  we  can  place  you  in  a  position  when  competent. 

Day  and  Night  Classes  throughout  the  year. 

H.  W.  BEHNKE  I.  M.  WALKER 

PRESIDENT  PRINCIPAL 


THE  CYNTHIA 


and  ANNEX 


A  New  Three- 
Story  Fire  -  Proof 
Apartment  House 


Fronting  the  Ocean,  the  new 
Pleasure  Pier  and  Pavilion,  in 
the  Heart  of  this  City,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bath 
House  and  Beach.    :     :     :     : 


Suite  and  Single  Room 
Accommodations 

26  Apartments    of    4  Rooms 
5  "  "3      " 

5  ..  ..2      " 

10  Single  Rooms 


Applications  for  Apartments  Address 

P.    O.     BOX    214 

LONG   BEACI-I,  CALIFORNIA 

Home  Phone  24,  or  Sunset  2151 


The    Ideal    Place 
in  Which  to  Live 


The  Comforts  of  Hotel  Life 
Combined  with  Exonomy  of 
Living  at  Home.       :     :     :     : 

ELEGANTLY 
FURNISHED 
THROUGHOUT 

Every  Apartment  Steam 
Heated  and  Equipped  with 
Every    Modern   Convenience. 


Spacious  verandas  and  roof 
garden,  with  beautiful  view 
over  the  country,  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  the  whole  beach 
from  Huntington  Beach  to  San 
Pedro  with  new  bfeaJtwater  and 
Catalina  Island. 


''Instantaneous 
Steam  Generators 


f> 


FOR   power,  house   heating    and   all    pur- 
poses where  steam  or  hot  water  is  required. 
Size  No.  2     $100.00 

Complete  with  gas  burner  and  three  lengths  of 
four-inch  venting 

Uses  GAS  for  Fuel 

Economical,  absolutely  safe  from  explosion 
Simple  as  a  kitchen  boiler 

NO      PERMIT      NECESSARY 

Just  the  thing  for  butchers,  dairies,  vulcanizing 
and  small  power  usage.  Demonstration  in  our 
exhibition  rooms 

*«AT    VOUR    SERVICE" 

THE  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  GO. 

1 131  Polk  St.,  near  Sutter,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


St.  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND,    OREGON 


RESIDENT  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments. 

Advantages    in    Music,   Art,   Elocution,   Gymnasium. 

REOPENS    SEPT.    16th 

Catalogue  on  Application 


Please  mention  The  Pandex  when  writing:  to  Advertiser*. 
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FACING  A  NEW  ISSUE 

By  the  Editor 


At  the  Edge 
of  a 
Great  War 


races- 


From  the  irresponsibility  of 
class  hatred  to  the  impas- 
passioned  risks  and  jeop- 
ardies of  a  war  between 
-such  a  transition  the  United  States 
have  narrowly  avoided  thru  the  courage 
and  foresight  of  the  Administration  at 
Washington  and  the  traditional  chivalry  of 
the  imperial  council  at  Tokio. 

Irritated  and  whipt  by  the  necessity 
of  perpetual  battle  for  better  conditions,  and 
flattered  and  buoyed  by  the  consciousness 
of  an  unprecedentedly  powerful  organiza- 
tion, the  laboring  elements  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  almost  succeeded  in  making  the 
Japanese,  whom  they  have  come  to  hate,  a 
scapegoat  of  all  their  animosities;  and,  in 
Japan,  certain  factors,  aggravated  by  jeal- 
ousies and  suspicions  of  a  successful  govern- 
ment, and  pinched  by  the  penalties  of  a  late 
war,  have  but  just  mist  creating  the  be- 
lief that  Japan  merely  awaits  a  plausible 
pretext  for  precipitating  a  great  and  final 
struggle  at  arms  for  the  control  of  the 
Pacific. 


Beyond 
Control  of 
Authorities 


So  closely  escaped  has  been 
the  issue  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  re- 
sorted to  the  dramatic  pro- 
ceeding of  ordering  an  imposing  fleet  of  bat- 
tleships from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
under  the  guise  of  a  maneuver  in  naval  prac- 


tice ;  and  the  Japanese  embassador  at  Wash- 
ington has  all  but  been  recalled  by  his  home 
superiors. 

Officially  neither  government  has  desired 
to  submit  to  such  an  extreme  of  action,  but, 
unfortunately,  governments  are  not  always 


It's  there,  sure  enough,  hut  he  needs  a 
longer  pole. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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JUDGE  K.  M.  LANDIS. 

Justice  sitting  in  United  States  District  Court, 
in  Chicago,  who  has  held  the  Standard  Oil  to 
answer  in  a  series  of  remarkable  rulings. 

the  masters  of  their  own  destinies.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  more  frequently  the  ex- 
pression of  a  destiny  already  achieved.  And 
America,  like  its  younger  sister  across  the 
seas  (younger  in  modernity  only),  has  prob- 
ably arrived  at  a  point  where  it  will  be  the 
creature  of  contending  elements  and  will 
be  unable  to  declare  what  its  tomorrow  shall 
be  until  these  elements  shall  have  wrought 
out  their  controversies  and  amalgamated 
their  causes  in  a  new  declaration  of  union. 

When   the   leaders    of    the 
New  Factor      Western  Federation  of  Min- 
in  the  gj.g^    jjj-  their   testimony    at 

Republic.  ^he  Haywood  trial,  made  it 
evident  that  they  regarded  assassination  as 
morally  justifiable,  an  entirely  new  condi- 
tion was  marked  in  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tional democracy;  and. all  the  optimism  and 
all  the  force  of  public  and  patriotic  honesty 


exerted  at  Washington  and  elsewhere  may 
not  suffice  to  prevail  against  it — at  least  for 
its  immediate  destruction  or  transformation. 
For,  Labor  seemingly  has  made  up  its  mind 
that  it  is  getting  the  worst  of  the  deal,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  reward  of  toil  is  going  away 
from  it,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  most 
extreme  measures  will  serve  to  prevent  the 
coming   of  commercial  peonage. 

The  unions  have  striven  by  means  of 
strikes  and  arbitration  to  raise  the  level  of 
their  own  prosperity  commensurately  with 
the  advance  in  prosperity  of  those  who  own 
automobiles  and  wear  pongee  and  sit  in  two- 
dollar  seats  in  the  theaters.  But  all  their 
efforts  have  brought  no  nearer  to  them  the 
golden  freedom  of  personal  opportunity 
that  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
America  before  conditions  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  embark  in  business  without  cap- 
ital. They  see  ahead  only  permanent  sub- 
servience to  wages.  They  hope  for  no 
greater  humanity  in  their  employers  than 
they  have  encountered  in  the  past.  And  the 
only  course  of  conduct  whose  efficacy  they 
can  appreciate  in  advance  is  that  which 
deals  by  force.  They  become  indifferent  to 
diplomacy.  They  become  indifferent  to  law. 
And  gradually  they  become  indifferent  to 
the  Government  itself. 


Indifferent 

to 
Patriotism. 


If  their  antipathy  to  the 
Japanese,  who  threaten  even 
what  remains  of  their  eco- 
nomic independence,  b  e  - 
gins  to  involve  the  nation  in  the  possibilities 
of  war,  they  abide  consistently  in  their 
apathy.  Or,  they  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
something  that  will  offer  new  occupation  and 
new  vent  to  the  American  love  of  change  and 
adventure.  The  chivalry  that  rises  above 
self-interest,  in  national  affairs  as  well  as 
personal,  they  have  left  behind  them.  The 
election  to  the  mayoralty  of  San  Francisco, 
for  instance,  of  a  man  honored  for  his  indi- 
vidual value  and  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  because  of  his  clean  record  and  his 
unalloyed  public  spirit,  is  less  to  tbem  than 
the  question  of  his  possible  attitude  toward 
Labor's  disorders  in  the  event  of  a  strike. 
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Thousands  of  tfhem  would  yet  vote  for  the 
convicted  Schmitz,  in  spite  of  all  his  felonies, 
because  he  "never  threw  labor  down.  "Again, 
theWestern  Federation  of  Miners  has  only  re- 


ever  suppresses  Mr.  Debs  or  renews  his  faith 
in  the  government  which  once  served  to  de- 
feat the  colossal  labor  movement  which  he 
inspired.     And  Mr.  Hearst,  in  whose  news- 


THEY  MUST  DANCE, 
WHO  PAID  THE  FIDDLER. 


^ALPW  Wili^Ef< 


THE  WAY  IT  READS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


pudiated  the  questionable  career  of  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World  so  far  as  to 
advise  them  to  reorganize  on  a  larger  scale 
in  conjunction  with  the  brewers,  whom  Mr. 
Gompers  has  found  fit  to  dissociate  from 
the  general  labor  federation.    Nothing  what- 


papers  rests  more  power  with  the  working- 
men  than  in  any  other  repository,  finds  his 
ascendancy  scarcely  weakened  in  the  least 
by  his  tAvo  election  failures,  provided  only 
he  continues  to  impugn  the  motives  and  ac- 
tions of  all  executives  save  those  of  labor. 
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of  the 

Administration 


Do  what  President  Roosevelt 
Powerlessness  may— prosecute  the  makers 
of  trusts,  fine  the  Standard 
Oil  to  the  full  limit  of  $29,- 
000,000,  thwart  the  illegal  fencing  and 
theft  of  public  lands,  reorganize  the  fed- 
eral departments  until  it  is  as  common 
for  the  Government  to  pay  for  things 
what  things  are  worth  as  it  is  for  the 
average  man  of  business  to  do  so — it  is 
doubtful  if  he  can  eliminate  or  correct  this 
condition.  Be  his  successor  Mr.  Taft  or 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  "Common  People"  will 
be  taught  to  point  the  finger  of  malice  at  the 
former's  judicial  decision  of  years  ago  pro- 
hibiting "picketing,"  and  to  raise  the  cry 
of  "purchased"  against  the  latter 's  veto  of 
the  two-cent  railroad  bill.  Any  successor  less 
than  either  of  these  would  probably  not  so 
much  as  gain  consideration. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  program  of  Mr. 
Bryan  would  reach  any  closer  to  Labor's 
confidence.  For,  the  once  ardent  silverite 
surrendered  to  Capital  in  so  far  as  to  con- 
cede that  his  favorite  cause  was  temporarily 
dead,  and  has  since  then  had  no  more  far- 
advanced  policy  to  substitute  for  it  than  a 
combination  of  federal  and  state  ownership 
and  the  foreign-made  theory  of  initiative 
and  referendum.  Neither  he,  nor  those  who 
rank  with  him  in  the  control  of  the  Dem- 
ocracy, give  any  assurance  that  their  tri- 
umph would  be  an  utter  routing  of  vested 
wealth  or  a  regime  of  Dominant  Labor.  And 
it  is  doubtful  if  Labor  would  be  contented 
with  anything  less. 


Having 
Tasted 
of  Power 


For,  in  several  places  Labor 
has  had  its  taste  of  political 
authority,  and,  tho  in  San 
Francisco  it  has  made  mere 
debauchery  of  its  power,  it  has  at  least  had 
the  satisfaction,  for  a  time,  of  complete  su- 
premacy. To  be  sure,  its  representatives 
may  not  have  been  able  to  invent  many  pol- 
icies for  the  amelioration  of  social  evils,  but 
they  have  been  able  to  hold  the  terror  of 
unrestraint  of  the  unions  over  the  heads  of 
the  employers  who  were  threatened  with  or 
subjected  to  strikes;  and  they  have  been  in 


position  to  demonstrate  that  politically  they 
are  a  factor  of  inverse  strength  to  that  which 
they  are  permitted  to  exercise  economically. 
In  this  field,  if  in  no  other,  they  have  been 
able  to  taste  again,  and  for  a  time  even  feed 
upon,  the  sense  of  personal  independence  and 
of  equal  opportunity  which  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  inherit  with  their  birth  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Republic. 


Demands 
Not  Likely 
to  Diminish 


So  what  they  are  to  seek  for 
the  future  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  of  greater  than  of  less 


magnitude  than  that  which 
they  have  sought  in  the  past.  Their  inces- 
sant pressure  for  larger  wages  and  smaller 
hours  will  magnify  rather  than  decline. 
Their  enmity  of  those  who  have  more  than 
themselves  will  intensify,  and  not  shrink. 
Their  daring  in  the  field  of  lawlessness  is 
apt  to  expand  to  that  degree  wherein  its  ad- 
equate description  can  only  be  found  in  the 
word  r-e-v-o-l-u-t-i-o-n. 

That  is,  unless  there  is  some  great  inci- 
dent, or  some  great  series  of  causes,  to  re- 
verse the  present  colossal  trend  of  events. 
If  there  happens  something  that  breaks  the 
hold  of  the  American  Dollar  and  turns  the 
infernal  thing  loose  to  wrestle  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Mars;  or  if  there  works  in 
among  the  people  some  transformation  which 
causes  them  to  linger  longer  by  the  brooks 
and  among  the  trees  and  less  beside  the 
city  curbings.  and  in  the" great  white  ways" 
where  chorus  women  are  enticed  and  violets 
cost  three  dollars  per  bunch;  if  by  some 
legerdemain  of  thought  it  suddenly  dawns 
upon  the  consciousness  that  a  man  is  worth 
more  than  his  clothes  or  his  purse;  and  if 
the  vigor  of  outdoors  and  the  ruggedness 
of  nature's  honesty  once  more  find  home- 
stead under  the  caps  of  men  and  under  the 
gowns  of  women,  perhaps,  then — perhaps 
only — there  will  be  something  that  will 
change  things. 

For,  if  America  can  ever 
free  herself  from  the  servi- 
tude to  the  Dollar;  if  the 
pride  of  self  can  ewr  force  its 
head  in  over  the  head  of  the  pride  of  pelf; 


New  Code 
of  Laws 
Required 
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MEALS  MUST  BE  SMALL,  THESE  DAYS. 


— Indianapolis    News. 
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or  if  men  can  once  get  the  opportunity  to  let 
go  of  the  fearful  struggle  to  gain  and  to  re- 
tain, there  is  an  even  possibility  that  there 
will  be  a  reaction  towards  that  felieitious 
social  condition  out  of  which  grew  the  first 
unity  and  the  first  great  patriotism  of  the  re- 
public. Or,  since  nations  never  go  backward, 
if  the  rupture  of  the  great  syndicates  and 
the  disgrace  of  their  managers  serve  to  mod- 
erate the  ardor  of  the  younger  generations 
for  the  quest  of  wealth ;  if  the  imposition  of 
new  and  restrictive  laws  upon  the  public 
utilities  corporations  serves  to  teach  the  di- 
rectors of  these  institutions  that  business 
ceases  to  be  business  and  becomes  piracy 
when  it  violates  the  welfare  of  the  commun- 
ity with  which  it  deals;  if  the  arrests  and 
convictions  of  prominent  men  in  many  cities 
serve  to  bring  the  conscience-  of  success- 
getting  up  stark  against  the  conscience  of 
the  normal  man,  it  may  be  that  the  nation 
will  begin  to  cultivate  a  new  code  of  laws,  a 
new  book  of  social  relationship. 

And  in  the  end  the  lesson  may  percolate 
downward  until  it  passes  in  under  the  skin 
of  the  workingman  and  rids  him  of  his 
scrofula  of  distrust  and  disheartenment. 
But  this  is  a  reverse  process  seldom  suc- 
cessful. The  beginning  is  being  made  too 
late.  The  lines  of  cleavage  are  too  clearly 
drawn.  The  fortunes  of  the  rich  are  too 
securely  protected  and  permanently  estab- 
lished. The  occupations  of  the  wage  earn- 
ers are  too  inevitably  confined  to  service  to 
others  rather  than  allowed  to  expand  to  in- 
itiative for  self. 


Labor  vs. 

the 
Government. 


Indeed,  in  many  respects  the 
battle  between  Labor  and 
Capital  has  been  fought  out, 
and  its  results  determined, 
the  only  remaining  issue  being  between 
Labor  and  the  Government,  or  between 
Capital  and  the  Government.  For,  as  Capi- 
tal has  challenged  the  authority  of  the  pop- 
ulace to  control  it,  and  has  defied  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  populace  to  enforce  the 
statutes,  so  labor  has  justified  homicide  and 
upheld  bribery  and  corruption  so  long  as  the 


latter  do  not  directly  and  openly  impinge 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  labor  it- 
self. President  Roosevelt  has  been  obliged 
to  challenge  the  propaganda  of  Honore 
Jaxon,  and  his  administration  may  not  end 
without  a  more  resolute  challenge  to  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  or  their  po- 
litical appendage,  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World. 

The  continued  mastery  of  an  organization 
by  men  who  openly  avow  themselves  favor- 
able to  murder  can  hardly  remain  undis- 
puted, any  more  than  can  the  continued  dom- 
inance of  the  railroad  world  by  a  man  who 
loots  a  Chicago  and  Alton,  or  who  juggles 
with  a  Union  Pacific  dividend  to  multiply 
the  illicit  profits  of  himself  and  his  friends. 

There  must  arise  soon  some 

Public  Sen-      incident,   or  some  presiden- 

timent  Needs     tial  message,  or  some  other 

Education.  •    means     of     inculcation     by 

which  public  sentiment  will 
be  educated  on  the  labor  question  to  the 
same  point  that  it  has  reached  on  the  cor- 
poration question.  There  must  be  found 
some  way  to  concede  that  united  labor  is 
as  indispensable  to  national  welfare  as  is  , 
united  capital,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
operations  must  be  forced  with  equal  rigor 
to  avoid  imperiling  the  common  weal  or 
further  minimizing  the  independence  of  the 
individual.  For  example,  such  interferences 
as  those  of  Labor  Commissioner  Neil  in  the 
threatened  strikes  at  Chicago  and  Denver 
and  later  in  the  telegraphers'  walkout  in  San 
Francisco  probably  must  increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  in  frequency.  The  appeals 
to  the  President  for  his  aid  in  averting  con- 
troversies between  employers  and  their  em- 
ployees must  probably  multiply  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  early  future.  And  where 
rioters  stone  citizens  during  strikes  or  break 
up  property  or  intimidate  workmen,  there 
must  be  constant  repetition  of  such  prompt- 
ness of  punishment  and  such  force  of  legal 
process  as  have  been  witnessed  in  some 
courts  during  the  street-car  strike  in  San 
Francisco. 
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Indianapolis    News, 
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For,    public    sympathy    un- 

Consequence      doubtedly   goes  almost  uni- 

■p  \^v  versally  to  the  consolidation 

of  men's  best  efforts  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  highest  possible  pay  for  toil 
and  the  least  possible  number  of  hours  of 
employment,  and  the  popular  judgment  will 
remain  tolerant  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the 
methods  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  work- 
men to  gain  these  ends.  But  so  interlaced 
has  modern  business  become,  so  national 
in  scope  are  almost  all  industrial  institutions 
in  which  important  strikes  occur  that  the 
severance  of  public  interest  from  that  of 
the  workmen  is  no  longer  possible.  Labor 
difficulties  at  once  react  upon  the  public 
welfare.  Shops  close,  amusements  termi- 
nate, credits  shrink,  and  building  enterprise 
reaches  a  standstill  when  fifteen  hundred 
street-car  men  go  out.  If  the  telegraphers 
leave  their  keys,  even  the  transactions  of  the 
Government  come  to  a  pause  or  are  so  grave- 
ly crippled  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that, 
in  the  lapse  of  communications,  worse  af- 
fairs than  threatened  wars  with  Japan  will 
not  develop  and  grow  beyond  the  control 
of  the  authorities.  If  all  shops  are  "closed" 
the  liberty  of  employment  or  of  competition 
among  the  workmen  themselves  is  so  re- 
stricted as  to  amount  to  little  less  than  the 
price-making  practices  of  the  Standard  Oil, 
the  Beef  Trust,  and  other  oppressive  mon- 
etary monopolies.     Or,  if,  within  the  unions 


themselves,  a  maximum  is  placed  upon  the 
amount  of  work  that  men  may  do  within 
given  hours — as  has  recently  been  the  case 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  cities — work  is 
robbed  of  its  incentive  to  progress 'and  the 
initiative  of  the  American  individual,  which 
has  been  the  basis  of  his  conquest  of  the 
trade  of  the  world  in  the  past,  is  nullified 
and  atrophied. 


Socialism 

Not  a 
Remedy 

will  tolerate. 


These  are  things  which  not 
even  the  Socialism,  in  which 
many  workingmen  are  be- 
ginning to  place  their  faith, 
They  are  things  against  which 
Labor,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  public, 
must  educate  itself.  They  are  things  which 
express,  in  a  way,  the  fundamental  conflict 
that  exists  between  a  government  and  one 
of  its  elements  whenever  there  is  an  exalta- 
tion of  any  class  interest  above  that  of  the 
general  community.  They  are  the  things 
which  sow  the  seed  of  weakness  and  disso- 
lution even  among  the  very  advocates  and 
adherents  of  this  exaltation.  Taking  ulti- 
mately the  form  of  mental  fetiches,  they 
command  the  passionate  devotion  which 
becomes  purblind  in  its  own  eagerness,  as- 
sumes insensitiveness  to  law,  exonerates  and 
affords  support  to  those  who  murder,  and 
sets  forth  upon  a  propaganda  calculated  to 
overthrow  civic  order,  without  any  adequate 
assurance  that  anarchy  will  not  be  its  suc- 
cessor. 


Philanthropy  is  cheaper  than  restitution. — Life. 
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The 

Fourth  of 
July 


.^S^  Old-Time  Enthu- 

v^V'^  j'K*'^         siasm  Revived 


CELEBRATING 

— Adapted  from  Indianapolis  News. 


INCREASING  NUMBER  OF   ACCIDENTS  EACH   YEAR   HAS]  CAUSED 

MANY  CITIES  TO  PREVENT  THE  USE  OF  FIREWORKS  — 

THE  "KID"  POLICE  OF  IOWA. 


SUCH  critical  tests  of  the  durability  of 
the  democratic  form  of  government  as 
are  being  made  by  the  antagonisms  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  to  law  and  order  render  pecul- 
iarly significant  the  annual  recurrence  of  the 
Day  of  Patriotism.  For,  it  is  from  the 
Fourth  of  July  probably  more  than  from 
any  other  day  of  the  year,  that  the  youth 
of  the  country  gets  its  first  lessons  in  na- 


tional enthusiasm.  Memorial  Day  appeals 
more  largely  to  the  soberer  minds  of  elders, 
and  Washington's  Birthday  appears  to  have 
a  constantly  diminishing  observance.  But 
the  Fourth  remains  the  day  of  exuberance. 
That  is,  ,it  is  supposed  to.  The  widespread 
pi-ohibition  of  fireworks  may  serve  to 
dampen  this  ardor  and  reduce  the  popular 
interest;  but  as  yet  the  evidence  of  that 
change  has  not  developed. 
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BOY  POLICE  IN  IOWA 


Youngsters  in   Council   Bluffs  Arrest  Violators 
of  Ordinances. 

The  extent  to  which  restraint  is  being  put 
upon  the  use  of  fireworks  is  partially  re- 
flected in  the  following  item  from  the  New 
York  Times.  Perhaps  the  same  item  dis- 
closes something  of  the  new  vent  that  may 
be  given  to  the  fervor  of  youthful  states- 
manship : 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. — A  squad  of  twenty-five 
little  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  ceremoniously 
sworn  in  as  special  policemen  by  Chief  Rich- 
mond, and  detailed  to  duty  as  a  fireworks  squad. 
A  badge  certifying  to  the  bearer's  official  stand- 
ing will  be  pinned  on  each  little  blouse,  and  the 
youngsters  thus  distinguished  will  go  forth  to 
see  that  there  is  no  premature  celebration  of 
the  glorious  Fourth.  Their  function  also  will  be 
to  see  that  other  children  are  not  tempted  by  the 
fact  of  possession  into  using  explosive  of  a  known 
dangerous  nature  on  the  day. 

And  the  fireworks  squad  will  do  its  duty.  That 
is  a  safe  prophecy.  It  did  it  last  year  and  the 
year  before  that,  and  the  year  before  that.  In 
the  four  years  of  the  squad's  efficient  work  there 
has  been  no  case  of  serious  accident,  nor  has 
there  been  a  case  of  Fourth  of  July  lockjaw.  The 
percentage  of  fires  due  to  squibs,  chasers,  and 
rockets  has  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
fire  department  no  longer  looks  forward  to  the 
holiday  with  apprehension. 

This  city  has  no  juvenile  court.  It  does  not 
need  one.  Those  children  who  will  not  be  on  the 
special  squad  this  year  between  July  1  and  5, 
either  have  been  policemen  in  the  past  or  hope 
to  be  in  the  future.  They  are  interested  in  law 
and  order.  Moreover,  the  conscientious  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  perform  their  duty  has  set 
a  shining  model  for  the  regular  force  which  has 
not  been  without  good  results. 

Furthermore,  the  attitude  of  the  children  has 
had  a  moral  effect  in  their  home.  The  youngsters 
have  become  guardians  of  municipal  property, 
looking  with  censoridus  eyes  on  the  improper  dis- 
position of  waste  and  garbage. 


HOW  THE  SQUAD  BEGAN 


Council  Bluffs  Chief  Turned  the  Boys  Into  Useful 
Assistants. 

Further  description  of  the  Council  Bluffs 

boy  movement  is  afforded  in  the  following 

from  the  New  York  Times: 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. — Four  years  ago  Chief 
Richmond  saw  five  boys  arrested  by  regular 
policemen  for  setting  off  crackers  in  the  street 
on  July  3.  The  chief  went  with  the  party  to 
the  police  station,  where  he  first  talked  to  the 


prisoners  like  a  Dutch  uncle,  and  then  like  an 
American  father. 

He  wrought  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
lawbreaking  patriots,  and  then  he  had  an 
inspiration. 

"Will  you  not  only  be  good  boys  yourselves, 
but  help  to  make  other  boys  good  on  the 
Fourth?"  inquired  the  chief. 

"Sure,"  assented  the  urchins,  and  half  an 
hour  later,  having  received  explicit  instructions 
and  a  shield  apiece,  the  first  members  of  the  fire- 
works squad  went  forth  to  work  reform. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  sounds  of  a  scuflBe  came 
through  the  open  door  of  the  police  station.  A 
group  of  struggling  boys  entered,  and  one  lad, 
captive  in  the  hands  of  the  others,  was  arraigned 
before  the  chief  of  police. 

"This  kid's  the  limit.  We  caught  him  shoot- 
ing off  giant  crackers  in  Broadway, ' '  charged  the 
SDokesman  of  the  fireworks  squad.  And  as  a 
clincher  he  added:    "He's  an  old  offender,  too." 

"How  do  you  know  he's  an  old  offender?"  in- 
quired the  cunning  chief. 

"Well,"  confessed  the  spokesman  sheepishly, 
"him  and  me  was  a-settin'  giants  off  together 
this  morning.  But  I've  reformed,  and  he  hasn't. 
Soak  him,  chief." 

But  instead  of  "soaking  him"  the  chief  de- 
livered another  lecture,  and  the  prisoner  became 
the  sixth  member  of  the  squad. 

"The  news  spread  through  the  city,  and  the 
next  day  the  chief  was  beset  by  boys  who  wanted 
the  honor  attached  to  membership  on  the  force. 
Richmond  selected  twenty-five  boys,  and  dis- 
missed the  other  applicants  with  the  promise  that 
the  next  year  the  squad  would  be  changed  and 
the  others  would  get  a  chance.  But  every  boy 
counted  himself  an  embryo  policeman,  and  al- 
most all-  joined  in  keeping  order.  Not  half  a 
dozen  arrests  were  necessary  that  Fourth  of  July. 

The  following  year  the  chief  included  several 
girls  in  his  fireworks  squad,  and  they  were 
prouder  of  the  responsibility  than  they  would 
have  been  of  a  new  doll.  Their  special  province 
was  to  look  after  little  noisemakers  of  their  own 
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Statistics  of  Casualties  Caused  by  One  Day's  Ex- 
cess of  Patriotism. 

Why  a  stop  is  being  placed  upon  the  too 
liberal  fun  of  the  American  patriot  is  told 
in  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  July  5th,  The  total  casualty  list  has 
since  been  revised  by  that  paper  until  it 
runs  over  3000: 

"Thirty-seven  men,  women,  and  children  are 
dead  and  2153  are  maimed,  lacerated,  or  burned, 
owing  to  the  excess  of  patriotism  in  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  dead  does  not 
include  five  drowned  during  the  day. 

"The  roster  of  the  dead  is  four  more  than  last 
year's  mortality.     A  year  ago  thirty-three  per- 
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sons  were  dead  on  the  morning  after  the  Fourth, 
not  including  five  drowned. 

''Unfortunately,  the  death  roll  will  increase 
day  by  day,  and  even  the  late  days  of  August 
will  witness  additions  to  it.  Tetanus,  that  grim 
aftermath  of  gunpowder  wounds,  claims  its  vic- 
tims by  scores,  and  even  by  hundreds,  for  weeks 


more  than  one  of  its  own  to  death. 

"The  total  number  of  injured,  2153,  is  under 
last  year's  figures,  which  were  2789.  The  figures 
show  that  this  year,  at  least,  the  most  of  the 
casualties  were  due  to  carelessness  in  handling 
firecrackers  and  other  forms  of  'harmless  ex- 
plosives.'   Victims  of  gunpowder  this  year  stand 


••c^i'PH  viiLDEa 


A    LITTLE    NEIGHBORLY    ADVICE— "WATCH    OUT,    THERE!" 
The  Italian  Government  Recently  Made  July  4th,    Garibaldi's   Birthday,    a   National   Holiday. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


after  the  Fourth. 

"Chicago,  although  the  second  city  of  the 
country,  added  only  two  dead  to  the  nation's 
total.  Springfield,  111.,  supplied  three  victims. 
Chatham,.  111.,  two,  and  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  two. 
No  other  town  or  city  in  the  country  gave  up 


second  in  number,  but  show  a  marked  decrease 
from  last  year's  figures. 

"The  crusade  against  the  deadly  toy  pistol 
seems  to  be  bearing  fruit,  as  this  year  only  205 
victims  are  reported,  as  against  304  last  year." 
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BREAK  RECORDS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


More  Than  600,000  People  Went  Out  of  New 
York  on  the  Fourth. 
Still  another  view  of  the  celebration  of  the 
national  holiday  is  afforded  in  the  following 
from  the  New  York  World,  reflecting  the 
methods  to  which  the  denizens  of  the  metrop- 
olis must  resort  for  their  pleasures  because 
the  city  is  too  crowded  for  promiscuous  fire- 
works : 

New  York. — It  was  a  Fourth  of  July  that 
made  records  of  all  kinds,  beginning  with  the 
weather,  which  was  perfect,  sunshiny,  cool,  and 
invigorating,  and  with  not  a  drop  of  rain  in  the 
afternoon,  though  happy  fireworks  dealers  de- 
clared that  little  old  New  York  spent  at  least 
$1,000,000  on  the  festive  cracker  and  its  pyro- 
technic brothers  and  sisters  of  all  sorts. 

A  record  crowd  went  on  excursions  to  nearby 
resorts — anywhere  from  600,000  to  a  million. 
Coney  Island  alone  claimed  it  entertained  400,- 
000.  Another  record  crowd  went  to  the  hospitals, 
mostly  small  boys  ranging  in  age  from  three  to 
fifteen  years,  with  burnt  hands,  damaged  eyes, 
singed  faces  or  wounded  legs. 

The  work  entailed  upon  the  hospitals  of  the 
city  was  enormous.  In  all  more  than  290  July 
Fourth  victims  were  attended  to  by  the  surgeons, 
who  made  it  a  rule  to  use  tetanus  anti-toxin  in 
dressing  all  gun-shot  and  powder  wounds,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  down  the  lockjaw  mortality  which 
ordinarily  follows  the  celebration  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  holiday. 

When  the  full  reports  for  the  whole  day  of 
twenty-four  hours  are  made  up  by  all  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  greater  city,  the  total  will  probably 
exceed  400.  It  was  estimated  that  for  every  in- 
jured celebrant  taken  to  the  hospital,  there  were 
two  more  who  were  attended  at  home  by  private 
physicians  and  no  police  report  made  of  the  case. 


GARIBALDI  DAY  IN  ROME 

50,000  Men  Parade  and  Cries  of  Disorder  Come 
From  the  Ranks. 
In  the  following  from  the  New  York  Sun 
is  the  account  of  an  incident  which  might 
easily  become  an  additional  factor  in  the 
friendship  of  Italy  and  the  United  States : 

Rome. — The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Gari- 
baldi was  celebrated  July  4  as  a  national  holiday. 
Rome  was  decorated  from  end  to  end  with  flags. 
The  shops  which  attempted  to  remain  open  were 
forced  to  close  by  the  rabble,  which  paraded  the 
streets  from  an  early  hour.  Among  the  paraders 
were  many  red-shirted  men  who  purported  to 
have  been  followers  of  Garibaldi,  but  were  too 
young  to  have  served  under  him. 

Socialist,   Republican,    Anarchist,     and    Anti- 


Clerical  societies,  preceded  by  flags,  marched  to 
Janiculum  Hill,  where  Signor  Barzilai,  a  Repub- 
lican deputy,  made  a  speech.  Wreaths  were 
placed  on  the  Garibaldi  statue.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  were  50,000  persons  in  the  procession. 
They  were  greatly  excited  and  bent  more  upon 
proving  disorders  than  celebrating  Garibaldi's 
centenary.     Anti-Clerical  feeling  ran  very  high. 

Hurrahs  for  Garibaldi  were  drowned  by  shouts 
of  ''Death  to  the  Pope  and  priests!"  When  the 
procession  passed  the  front  of  the  Hunt  Club 
the  mob  shouted  "Down  with  the  aristocracy!" 
and  when  in  front  of  the  Austrian  Embassy, 
''Down  with  Austria!"  Cries  of  "Death  to  the 
priests!"  were  raised  in  front  of  every  church. 

Squads  of  police  escorted  the  procession.  All 
the  troops  of  the  garrison  were  confined  to  their 
barracks,  while  whole  regiments  drafted  to  the 
city  for  the  occasion  were  hidden  in  the  court- 
yards of  palaces  and  government  buildings. 

The  Vatican  was  surrounded  by  troops  and  the 
bridge  leading  thereto  was  strongly  guarded.  Af- 
ter Signor  Barzilai 's  speech  the  crowd  dispersed 
without  incident.  The  general  impression  is  that 
the  peaceful  end  to  the' day's  celebration  was 
due  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the  government. 


ONE   QUIET   CELEBRATION 


Club  of  Deaf    Mutes    Observes  the    Day    With 
Feasting  and  a  Ball  Game. 

New  York.— The  Lead  Pencil  Club,  which  is. 
made  up  of  deaf  mutes  who  are  employed  in 
Isaac  Goldberg's  wholesale  wine  and  liquor  store- 
at  171  East  Broadway,  celebrated  the  Fourth 
quietly. 

Twenty  of  these  deaf  mutes  started  the  day 
by  a  feast  in  the  basement  of  the  store.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  sat  the  president,  Abraham 
Eiseberg,  and  Sam  Rosenberg,  the  vice-president, 
who  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by- 
signs.  When  he  showed  them  by  signs  and  mo- 
tion July  4,  1776,  all  the  deaf  mutes  raised  the- 
flags  and  waved  them. 

After  the  feast  the  deaf  mutes  went  to  Staten 
Island  for  a  basgball  game  with  the  employees 
of  Goldberg  that  can  talk.  The  deaf  mutes  of 
of  Goldberg  beat  the  employees  who  can  talk  by  a. 
score  of  8  to  1. 

The  reason  for  the  name  the  "Lead  Pencil 
Club"  is  that  every  one  goes  about  his  business 
with  a  lead  pencil  behind  his  ear  and  carries  a 
book.  When  the  boss  wants  to  send  a  messenger  i 
in  a  hurry  somewhere  he  puts  down  a  few  words 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  if  the  workman  wants 
to  ask  a  question  down  comes  his  pencil  and  he 
writes  a  question  on  a  piece  of  paper. 


TWENTY-FIVE    THOUSAND    "KIDS" 


Parade  by  Youths  the  Novel  Feature  of  the  Day 

in  Minneapolis.  • 

Minneapolis,    July   4. — The    biggest,    grandest, 

and  most  glorious  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 

July   that   Minneapolis   or  the    Northwest   ever 
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THE  PRESIDENT  PREPARED  FOR  A  SANE  FOURTH  AND   STARTED  ON  HIS 

VACATION.  —Chicago  Tribune. 
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saw  was  held  to-day  by  25,000  kids  on  the 
Parade.  Twenty  thousand  kids  and  no  grown- 
ups. Peter  Pan's  land  of  children  and  fairies 
took  actual  shape  to-day  and  all  who  entered  it 
were  children.  Some  of  the  children  were  gray- 
haired  and  some  had  no  hair  at  all — but  their 
hearts  were  those  of  kids — their  spirits  were  the 
care-free  spirits  of  the  children. 

That  the  big  celebration  was  a  success — well, 
that  was  for  the  children  to  decide,  and  their 
faces  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  decision, 
though  they  were  too  busy  to  answer. 

A  new  way  of  celebrating  the  sig^ning  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  conceived, 
carried  to  completion  and  proved — the  grandest 
thing  the  children  ever  have  known. 

In  seventeen  days  from  the  time  the  sugges- 
tion was  first  made  by  the  Journal,  the  Elks  laid 
out  the  entire  plans,  directed,  worked  day  and 
night  pulled  together  without  a  hitch  and 
gave  the  children  of  Minneapolis  the  new  Fourth 
of  July.  The  Elks  will  never  lack  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children,  young  and  old,  who 
to-day  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  unselfish  efforts. 

What  kind  of  a  celebration  was  this  which 
had  no  firecrackers,  no  cannon,  no  torpedoes  nor 
guns,  which  had,  in  fact,  no  way  for  children 
to  maim  and  cripple  themselves?  It  was  a  cele- 
bration which  combined  features  from  almost 
every  other  kind  of  amusement,  and  made  them 
one  snappy,  rattling,  multitudinous  featured 
event  which  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  Minne- 
apolis kids  as  the  big  day. 


Music  was  represented  by  two  big  bands  which 
made  the  hearts  of  all  the  crowd  beat  faster  with 
ringing  patriotic  airs.  The  carnivals  and  Mardi 
Gras  lent  their  parades  of  quaint  costumed  char- 
acters, and,  above  all,  their  atmosphere  of  good 
fellowship,  such  as  few  northern  festivals  pos- 
sess. From  the  street  fair,  though  on  a  larger 
scale,  were  borrowed  its  refreshment  booths. 
The  stage  gave  entertainers — the  circus  acrobats. 
Our  own  Fourth  of  July — the  old  kind — was  rep- 
resented by  a  greater  spirit  of  patriotism  than  it 
ever  knew  for  itself — by  its  flags,  songs,  flag- 
raising  and  fireworks.  But  the  greatest  of  all 
was  the  spirit  of  the  day — and  the  people  them- 
selves furnished  this. 

It  was  the  kids'  day,  and  they  made  the  most 
of  it.  In  the  flag-raising  ceremony,  while  the 
children  sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
while  every  man  removed  his  hat,  while  thou- 
sands of  little  flags  fluttered  from  the  crowd,  the 
bunting  began  its  slow  ascent.  Up  and  up  it 
went  until  it  touched  the  block  at  the  top  of  the 
staff. 

Then,  while  Almour  tugged  dexterously  at  the 
halyards,  the  big  bundle  slowly  unfolded.  As  it 
fell  apart  and  broken,  thousands  of  tiny  flags 
fell  from  its  folds  and  fluttered  down.  The  flag- 
raising  was  over  and  the  crowd,  still  cheering, 
dispersed  to  the  refreshment  stands  and  amuse- 
ment stages.  The  procession  reformed  and 
marched  back  to  the  Armory  to  the  sound  of  a 
march  arrangement  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," made  for  the  occasion  by  Leader  Rossiter. 


An  Echo  From  the  Glorious  Fourth 


Aha !    Ahar ! 

Look  out  for  war! 

The  President  says  it  is  only  a  maneuver! 

Come  off!     It's  a  naval  scoop  d'oover. 

Don't  We  (the  People)  know 

We're  hiking  over  yonder  to  blow 

A  bag  of  rice  out  of  every  goldam 

Little  brown  man  on  Japansey  street? 

Ain't  they  our  meat? 

Ain't  we  got  the  slaps 

For  the  Japs? 

Are  yve  shy 

Right  here  under  the  eye 

Of  the  Fourth  of  July? 

Well,  we  reckon  not, 

As  long  as  we've  got 

The  hot 

Swat 

Ready  to  serve 

On  the  double  curve. 

Say, 

It's  a  long  way 

From  here  to  the  Pacif, 

And  we've  got  to  give  somebody  the  hard  biflf 

For  fair. 

If  we  go  'way  out  there. 

By  gravy! 


What  do  we  have  a  navy 

For, 

If  not  for  warT 

Battleships 

Ain't  cattleships, 

And  they  ain  't  making  that  long-distance  run 

Just  for  fun. 

T.  R. 

Is  flashing  the  Ananias  star 

On  us — that's  what!  * 

And  we'll  put  the  one-spot 

On  his  trick 

P.    d.    quick. 

Are  we  going  to  sit  around  in  the  shade 

Whistling  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 

While  the  Yaller  Peril  in  the  most 

Disagreeable  manner 

Prances  around  threatening  to  kick 

The  Palladium  of  our  Liberties 

Full  of  holes? 

Are  we  a  Geisha  Girl 

Or  Uncle  Sam? 

Are  we  a  chrysanthemum 

Or  a  clam? 

Banzai !  ^» 

By  Gosh. 

— W.  J.  Lampton,  in  New  York  World. 
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EXPONENTS  OF  PEACE. 


— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


PEACE  AND  THE  JINGO 


STRUGGLE   BETWEEN    THE   SENSATIONALISTS  AND  THE  CONSER- 
VATIVES IN  THE  COURT    OF  NATIONS —AVERTING  A  JAP- 
ANESE-AMERICAN CRISIS —HAGUE  CONFERENCE  NOT 
HOPEFULLY  REGARDED —GERMANY'S  SITUATION. 


PATRIOTISM,  if  steeped  too  deeply  in, 
national  pride,  often  runs  to  dangerous 
extremes.  And  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States  have  had  a  striking  example  of  this 
during  the  past  weeks  in  the  controversy 
which  has  resulted  in  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet 
of  battleships  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  To  be  sure,  it  has  not  been 
pride  of  country  so  much  as  it  has  been 
pride  and  prejudice  of  class  that  has  played 
the  role  of  risk  in  America,  but  without  the 
pride  of  country  which  Japan  has  developed 


— and  rightly  enough — since  her  war  with 
Russia  there  would  have  been  no  differences. 
Japan  begins  to  stand  as  the  type  of  the 
country  militant — or,  at  least,  other  nations 
are  coming  so  to  regard  her — and  the 
United  States  are  afflicted  with  an  internal 
factor  which,  moved  hy  social  discontent, 
threatens  to  grow  beyond  the  control  of  gov- 
ernment. These  two  facts  are  in  a  way  the 
basal  elements  in  jingoism.  They  are  al- 
most the  same  thing  that  underlies  the  op- 
position of  Germany  and  her  supporters  to 
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THE  "YELLOW  PERIL." 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

the  disarmament  proposals  at  The  Hague, 
that  prevents  the  British  recognition  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  stirs  up  every  petty  cause  in 
France,  such  as  that  of  the  wine  growers, 
until  it  takes  on  the  aspect  of  revolution. 


CALIFORNIANS'   STARTLING  VIEWS 


Oather  Expectations  of  War  From  the  Talk  of 
Japanese  Servants. 

The  extreme  view  of  the  Japanese  jingo- 
ism is  afforded  in  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Times: 

New  York. — It  is  a  rather  startling  thing  to 
listen  to  the  more  conservative  and  cautious 
Californians  in  town.  They  all  say  that  there  is 
no  imminent  danger  of  war  with  Japan,  but  this 
is  the  way  they  say  it: 

"No;  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  war — not 
now.  It  will  be  at  least  two  years  before  the 
war  begins;  maybe,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  had 
better  say  a  year  and  a  half.  Oh,  yes,  of  course, 
we  are  bound  to  have  war  then,  but  Japan  is  not 
ready;  won't  be  ready  before  then." 

A  cultivated  California  woman,  recently  from 
the  Coast,  said  to-day: 

"Ten  years  before  the  Russian  war  when  we 
would  ask  our  Japanese  servants  in  San  Francisco 


if  they  intended  to  stay  in  the  United  States, 
they  would  invariably  reply:  *0h,  yes,  we  shall 
stay  here  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Then  there  will 
be  a  war  with  Russia,  and  we  will  go  home  to 
fight.'  That  is  exactly  the  way  they  talk  now 
about  the  United  States." 


YELLOW  PRESS  IN  JAPAN 


Tokio  Newspaper  Declares  Action  Has  Become 
Imperative. 

A  still  further  view  of  the  same  jingoism 
is  afforded  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  World: 

Tokio. — "Developments  in  the  anti-Japanese 
sentiment,"  says  the  Nichi  Nichi,  "shows  signs 
of  progressive  and  systematic  movements,  aim- 
ing at  the  deprivation  of  the  sources  of  liveli- 
hood of  our  compatriots.  The  last  clause  of 
article  second  of  the  treaty  can  properly  be  called 
into  operation  only  after  a  law  has  been  passed, 
but  no  legal  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  disabling  the  Japanese  from  en- 
gaging in  the  employment  agency  business. 

"The  action  of  the  San  Francisco  authorities 
is  unbearable.  Neither  the  Washington  nor  the 
Tokio  Government  can  remain  inactive  in  view 
of  the  latest  action  of  the  San  Francisco  authori- 
ties against  the  Japanese.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  traditional  friendship  between  the  two 
nations  shall  be  demonstrated  in  some  concrete 
form." 

The  Nichi  Nichi  is  owned  by  Mr.  Kato,  Vis- 
count Hayashi's  predecessor  in  the  foreign  office, 
and  one  of  the  trusted  lieutenants  of  Marquis  Ito. 


AMERICA  LOSING  IN  JAPAN 


Jlngoists    Can    Not     Understand     Why    United 
States  Does  Not  Control  States. 

The  manner  in  which  internal  conditions 
can  get  beyond  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment is  exhibited  in  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Herald,  which  sets  forth  that 
America  is  losing  ground  among  the  mer- 
chants and  common  people  of  Japan,  not- 
withstanding the  manifestly  sincere  and 
earnest  friendship  that  exists  between  the 
authorities  of  the  two  countries: 

Tokio. — Despite  the  assertion  of  the  present 
Ministry  and  its  supporters  that  the  periodic 
jingo  utterances  of  anti-administration  politicians 
have  as  their  sole  purpose  a  desire  to  discredit 
the  Saionji  Cabinet  in  the  eyes  of  the  country, 
and  in  this  way  force  a  political  change,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  each  succeeding  outburst 
over  the  San  Francisco  situation  contributes  to- 
ward fanning  into  flames  the  smouldering  em- 
bers of  anti-Americanism. 

These  bellicose  utterances  may  have  their  in- 
spiration in  the  play  of  party  politics,  but  there 
is  deep  significance  in  the  fact  that  tiiose  who 
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THE     NEXT     POLICE     TRANSFER— Uncle    Sam  to   the   Pacific   Precinct. 

— New  York  Herald. 


are  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  present  Min- 
istry should  see  in  an  anti- American  crusade  the 
royal  road  to  popular  favor. 

The  Japanese  people  as  a  whole  are  unable  to 
fathom  the  perplexities  of  our  dual  form  of  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  Federal  authorities  some- 
times find  themselves  seriously  hampered  in  car- 
rying out  treaty  pledges,  and  it  is  perhaps  natural 
that  they  should  hold  the  American  Government 
and  the  whole  American  people  responsible  for 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  injustice  done  their 
fellow  nationals,  even  when  this  is  confined  to  a 
single  city. 


The  men  at  the  head  of  this  government  under- 
stand the  situation,  and  have  done  their  best  ta 
stem  the  tide  of  popular  indignation  which  is 
given  new  impetus  by  each  succeeding  report  of 
trouble  in  San  Francisco,  but  conditions  in  the 
island  empire  are  not  favorable  to  conservatism. 

These  conditions  are  very  clearly  reflected  in 
the  vernacular  press.  While  the  saner  news- 
papers give  constant  expression  of  their  faith 
that  the  United  States  Government  will  always, 
do  the  right  thing  in  its  relations  toward  Japan, 
there  is  no  lack  of  open  and  often  bitter  criticism 
on  the  part  of  the  jingoistic  press,  which  in  thi& 
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country,  as  in  most  others,  has  a  strong  following 
among  and  influence  with  the  masses. 


JAPANESE  REFUSE  TO  TAKE  FIRE 


Machinations  of  Unfriendly  Power  Suspected  in 
Attempts  to  Arouse  Enmity. 

A  reverse  view  of  the  jingo  situation  in 
the  Mikado's  realm  is  afforded  in  the  fol- 
lovring  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

Tokio. — The  expected  outburst  of  indignation 
in  view  of  the  latest  development  in  the  anti- 
Japanese  movement  in  San  Francisco  has  not  yet 
appeared  on  the  surface.  The  press  is  remark- 
ably silent  so  far.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, men  in  high  circles  who  are  well  informed 
on  the  present  situation,  express  themselves  as 
being  apprehensive  that  an  unrestrained  sway  of 
indignation  over  the  discrimination  against  Jap- 
anese in  America  might  play  into  the  hands  of 
a  third  power,  which  is  always  aiming  to  arrest 
Japan's  progress.  While  advocating  firm  meas- 
ures to  remove  the  cause  of  grievances  of  com- 
patriots victimized  in  the  anti-Japanese  move- 
ment, prudent  handling  of  the  situation  is  recom- 
mended lest  Japan  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
picking  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  a  third 
party.  "Who  this  third  power  is  may  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  guess,  but  in  the  course  of  conversation 
on  the  question  the  name  is  carefully  avoided. 


FORESTALLING  A  WAR 


Sending  American  Battleships  to  the  Pacific  Has 
Favorable  Influence. 

Without  jingoism  in  Japan  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  following  incident  would  ever  have 
been  necessary.  The  item  is  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune : 

Washington,  D.  C, — Behind  President  Roose- 
velt's action  authorizing  concentration  of  prac- 
tically the  entire  navy  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  his 
earnest  desire  to  prevent  trouble  with  Japan  by 
showing  this  country  is  prepared  for  it. 

The  fact  can  no  longer  be  concealed  that  the 
administration  has  been  receiving  advices  from 
Tokio  of  the  most  disquieting  character.  Silly  as 
seems  the  talk  of  war,  it  nevertheless  is  true  that 
foreign  nations  emphatically  believe  it  will  come. 
Indeed,  official  information  has  reached  the  em- 
bassies in  Washington  that  two  great  powers  re- 
cently instructed  their  representatives  at  Tokio 
to  report  upon  Japan's  attitude,  especially  con- 
cerning the  preparations  she  is  making.  The 
opinion  of  these  representatives  may  be  all 
wrong,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  worth  chron- 
icling. They  agreed  that  Japan  is  getting  ready 
for  conflict  with  the  United  States, 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  opinions  that 
perhaps  is  responsible  for  the  recent  action  of 
France  in  tendering  her  good  offices  toward  ar- 


ranging differences  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  At  the  time  nobody  here  could  un- 
derstand the  reason  of  this  tender.  Secretary 
Root  promptly  declined,  explaining  that  nothing 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  required 
mediation  of  a  third  nation.  The  United  States 
could  not  take  exception  to  France's  apparent 
meddling  because  both  governments  were  par- 
ties to  The  Hague  convention  of  1899,  wherein  it 
declared  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  offer  good 
offices  "can  never  be  regarded  by  one  or  the 
other  as  an  unfriendly  act."  The  Japanese  gov- 
ernment took  the  same  view  of  the  French  pro- 
posal as  the  United  States  and  the  matter  was 
dropped. 

But  why  the  French  government  was  moved  to 
act  in  the  manner  it  did  remained  a  sealed  mys- 
tery in  Washington  until  a  few  days  ago,  when 
information  was  received  here  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation placed  by  European  diplomats  at  Tokio 
upon  the  war  preparations  of  Japan. 

WOULD  BE  A  GREAT  WAR 


British  Admiral  Thinks  Conflict  Would  Surpass 
Any  in   History. 

Of  course,  professional  warriors  have  ex- 
hibited the  keenest  interest  in  the  possibility 
of  war,  however  meager  the  outlook  for  it. 
Witness  the  following  from  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette  Times: 

London. — ''If  the  United  States  and  Japan 
should  go  to  war  the  world  would  witness  a  strug- 
gle such  as  it  never  saw  before," 

This  remark  was  made  to  me  by  Admiral  Sir 
Cyprian  Bridge,  retired,  who  for  six  years  up 
to  1904  had  command  of  the  British  squadron 
in  the  far  East,  and  who  before  that  was  at  the 
admiralty. 

"But,"  added  the  celebrated  naval  strategist, 
"I  see  nothing  that  would  be  gained  by  either 
country  in  going  to  war," 

I  asked  Admiral  Bridge  a  number  of  hypo- 
thetical questions,  one  of  which  came  very  close 
to  asking  him  which  nation,  in  the  event  of  war, 
would,  in  his  opinion  be  victorious.  The  ad- 
miral absolutely  declined  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. What  he  said  in  reply  to  other  questions 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  formed  no  decided 
opinion  as  to  which  would  be  the  stronger  power 
in  war, 

"We  must  remember,"  said  the  admiral,  "that 
the  United  States  navy  has  made  very  great 
gains  in  recent  years,  so  great,  in  fact,  that  Bras- 
sey's  naval  annual  announces  in  its  1907  edition 
that  America  is  the  second  naval  power  of  the 
world.  She  has  twenty-two  first-class  battle- 
ships, as  compared  with  fifty  for  Great  Britain, 
twenty  for  Germany,  thirteen  for  France,  and 
eleven,  or  half  of  Uncle  Sam's  number  for  Japan. 
Naval  experts,  whose  business  it  is  to  find  out 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  nations  on  the 
seas,  have  known  this  all  along,  but  it*  has  not 
been  shouted  from  the  housetops.    Even  in  first- 
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YOU'LL  KEEP   ON  PRODDIN'    THAT  DOG  TILL  HE  BITES  YOU. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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class    cruisers    America   could   lose    several    and 
then  compare  evenly  with  Japan. 

*'I  have  had  good  opportunities  in  recent 
years  to  examine  the  personnel  and  equipment 
of  American  ships  and  I  can  say  that  both  are 
excellent.  Japan  would  find  the  American  gun- 
ners better  than  is  generally  believed." 


DECLARES  AMERICANS  UNLOYAL 


Japanese  Admiral  Thinks  Officers  Weak  and  Men 
Ready  to  Desert. 

Another  warrior's  view  is  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  has  been  made 
much  fun  of  by  the  American  cartoonists: 

Tokio. — The  Hochi  prints  an  interview  with 
Admiral  Sakamoto,  in  which  the  admiral  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

"Should  hostilities  break  out  between  Japan 
and  America  the  result  would  be  indecisive,  ow- 
ing to  a  want  of  proper  bases  of  operations, 
Such  bases  as  exist  are  too  distant  for  practical 
purposes.  Even  the  nearest  bases,  namely,  the 
Pescadores,  Cavite,  and  Manila,  are  at  a  distance 
of  600  miles  from  one  another. 

"Even  if  the  "Washington  government  should 
decide  on  a  war,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Americans 
serving  in  the  navy  are  sufficiently  patriotic  to 
fight. 

"Art>erican  naval  officers  are  brilliant  fij^ures 
at  balls  and  social  gatherings,  but  they  are  de- 
ficient in  professional  training  and  practice. 

"It  is  too  much  to  expect  a  burning  patriotism 
in  the  American  naval  service  in  case  of  war 
with  Japan.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  the  crews 
would  desert  and  leave  the  ships." 


MAY  BUY  FROM  MEXICO 


United  States  Contemplates  Purchase  of  Harbor 
In  Lower   California. 

Regardless  of  the  truth  in  the  war  situ- 
ation, the  United  States  Government  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  taking  no  chances,  as 
the  following  evidence  of  foresight  will  im- 
ply.   The  item  is  from  the  Washington  Star : 

Washington. — Negotiations  are  under  way  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  the  Mexican 
ambassador  looking  to  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  Magdelena  bay  or  all  Lower 
California,  if  necessary,  to  secure  control  of  the 
magnificent  harbor  at  the  lower  end  of  this  Mex- 
ican possession.  This  is  part  of  the  administra- 
tion program  of  guarding  against  war  with 
Jp,pan,  the  dispatching  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  to 
the  Pacific  having  been  already  announced 
officially. 

The  negotiations  in  this  highly  important 
transaction  are  in  the  hands  of  Secretary  Root. 
For  several  weeks  past  he  has  been  sounding  the 
Mexican  authorities  on  the  proposed  purchase. 
Ambassador  Creel   of  Mexico   has   assured    Sec- 


retary Root  that  his  government  entertains  the 
proposition  with  favor.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  Mexico  would  be  willing  to  part  with 
this  harbor,  provided  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States.  Secretary  Root  will  visit  Mexico 
in  September,  and  when  he  confers  with  Presi- 
dent Diaz  it  is  expected  that  the  sale  will  be 
agreed  upon.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at 
this  time  any  of  the  particulars. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  buy  all  of 
Lower  California  if  necessary.  Tke  possession 
of  Magdalena  bay  is  looked  upon  as  a  military 
necessity.  It  is  even  more  essential  since  the 
government  has  decided  to  send  the  battleship 
fleet  to  the  Pacific.  The  lack  of  naval  stations 
and  good  harbors  on  that  coast  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  caused  the  President  to  hesitate 
in  directing  the  fleet  to  sail.  The  acquisition  of 
Magdalena  bay  will  vastly  strengthen  the  navy 
in  those  waters.  It  will  embrace  one  of  the  finest 
natural  harbors  in  the  world.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently used  by  ships  of  the  American  navy  dur- 
ing practice,  the  Mexican  government  having 
courteously  permitted  its  use  for  this  purpose. 
It  possesses  points  of  great  superiority  over  the 
harbors  at  Bremerton,  San  Francisco  and  San 
Pedro,  and  is  regarded  as  a  strategic  rendezvous 
of  tremendous  value. 


JAPAN'S  WONDERFUL  ARMY 


A  Million  Strong,  and  Every  Man  Said  to  Be  a 
Jiu-Jitga  Expert. 

What  Japan  has  to  fight  with,  on  land 
at  least,  is  alleged  in  the  following  from  the 
New  York  World.  Elsewhere  is  printed  a 
table  showing  what  both  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  with  which  to  attempt  each 
other's  destruction  on  the  sea: 

San  Francisco. — The  Rev.  Henry  C.  Mabie, 
genera]  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sion Union,  who  has  arrived  here  after  a  four 
months'  tour  of  the  Orient,  warns  An^ricans 
against   under-estimating   Japan's   strength. 

"They  have  a  standing  army  of  a  million 
men,"  he  says,  "and  their  drill  work  is  not  the 
performance  of  perfunctory  evolutions.  They  go 
at  in  in  the  greatest  earnestness.  Everyday 
of  their  lives  they  are  put  through  the  jiu-jitsu 
exercises,  and  the  result  is  a  stocky,  straight- 
set-up  soldier,  square  cut  and  trim,  Japan  is 
prepared,  if  need  be,  to  defend  her  honor  and 
dignity  before  the  world  if  a  crisis  comes;  but 
there  is  less  of  the  bumptious  and  threatening 
in  their  attitude  than  one  would  expect." 


MORE  OFFICERS  AND  MORE  PAY 


Chief  of  Staff  Shows  American  Army's  Weak- 
ness in  Case  of  War. 

Something  of  America's  military  situation 

is  reflected  in  the  following  from  the    St. 

Louis  Globe-Democrat : '  ^^ 
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Omaha,  Neb. — In  a  carefully  prepared  state- 
ment, Brig.  Gen.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  chief  of  staff 
of  the  army,  who  is  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  has 
explained  his  views  on  the  necessity  for  army 
reorganization.  The  general,  probably  the  fore- 
most military  authority  in  the  country,  declares 


the  pay  of  officers  and  soldiers  was  fixed  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  not  only  have  living  expenses 
greatly  increased,  but  additional  expense  has. 
been  placed  on  officers  and  soldiers,  alike  since 
the  Spanish- American  war.  Urging  the  need 
of  more  officers,  Gen.  Bell  said : 


THE    RESTLESS    IMAGINATION    OF    ADMIRAL    SAKAMOTO. 
He  Views  the  Sending  of  Warships  to  the  Pacific   With   Alarm   and  With   Surprising   Results. 

— Chicago    Inter-Ocean. 


he  never  made  the  statement  attributed  to  him 
in  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  that  there  "was  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  the  army,"  which  he  declares 
is  not  true. 

At  the  outset  the  general  pointed  out  that  since 


''Owing  to  the  necessity  for  detaching  officers 
for  duties,  and  also  because  at  all  times  some 
officers  are  sick  or  absent  on  annual  vacations, 
we  have  left  a  comparatively  very  small  num- 
ber to  do  the  duty  with  the  companies,  troops 
and  batteries,  where  the  work  becomes  so  onerous 
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to  the  few  that  are  left  that  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction ensues. 

Can  Not  Be  Sent  Back. 

"It  is  impossible  to  relieve  these  officers  from 
detached  service  or  order  them  back  to  their 
commands  without  materially  injuring  many  im- 
portant interests — removing  trained  administra- 
tors from  civil  duties  of  great  importance,  sus- 
pending or  diminishing  the  peace  training  of  the 
army  or  reducing  the  number  of  recruiting 
officers. 

"If  this  were  done,  the  army  would  gradually 
go  out  of  existence,  as  we  should  steadily  lose 
more  men  by  discharge  than  we  got  by 
recruiting, 

' '  A  better  way  would  be  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  allowing  a  number  of  extra  officers,  equal  to 
those  now  detached  for  necessary  purposes, 
whose  service,  during  peace,  could  be  utilized 
as  they  now  are  and  who,  when  war  suddenly 
breaks  out,  would  afford  us  a  small  body  of 
trained  experts,  who  could  be  drawn  upon  for 
<issignment  to  the  multifarious  administrative 
duties  connected  with  the  sudden  and  very  great 
expansion  of  our  small  army  when  international 
trouble  arises. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  any  intelligent 
citizen  can  efficiently  perform,  without  previous 
training,  the  duties  of  a  military  staff  officer. 
The  blunders  and  mistakes  for  which  the  War 
Department  was  so  severely  arraigned  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Spanish-American  war 
were  unavoidable  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  well  trained  officers  avail- 
able for  assignment  to  administrative  staff  duties. 

"A  nation  which  depends  for  defense  upon  a 
patriotic  and  citizen  soldiery,  as  we  do,  who  are 
to  be  enrolled  and  mustered  into  service  in  enor- 
mous numbers  when  troubles  arise,  ought,  for 
selfish  reasons,  if  for  no  better,  keep  a  fully 
equipped  framework,  with  which  a  large  expan- 
sion could  be  promptly  and  efficiently  accom- 
plished when  sudden  necessity  arises.  There  is 
no  time  to  train  the  necessary  officers  then.  They 
must  be  trained  during  peace. 

"These  are  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
army  needs  not  only  more  pay,  but  more  officers. ' ' 


MILITIA  CRISIS  IN  U.  S. 


Tardiness  of  States, in  Reorganizing  Forces  Un- 
der the  Dick  Act. 

"What  the  volunteer  arm  of  the  American 
military  forces  is  not  doing  to  keep  up  its 
portion  of  the  responsibility  of  national  de- 
fense is  reflected  in  the  following  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal : 

When  the  Dick  Militia  Act  was  approved  by 
the  President,  Jan.  21,  1903,  the  more  sanguine 
of  its  supporters  confidently  believed  that  it 
embodied  a  true  and  final  solution  of  the  whole 
militia  problem.  That  law  stipulates  that  within 
the  five  years  following  its  enactment  the  mili- 
tia organizations  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 


tories shall  be  completely  reorganized  and  placed 
on  a  basis  corresponding  to  that  of  the  regular 
and  volunteer  armies  of  the  United  States.  To 
aid  this  work  of  reorganization  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $2,000,000  was  provided  for  allotment 
among  the  states  and  territories  whose  militia 
organizations  were  made  to  conform  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  army,  but  with  a  stipulation  that 
the  organized  militia  of  any  state  seeking  the 
benefits  of  the  act  shall  consist  of  at  least  100 
men  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  of  such 
State  by  Congress. 

It  is  nearly  five  years  since  this  law  was  placed 
on  the  statute  books,  and  it  has  not  yet  produced 
the  results  expected  of  it.  Various  States,  es- 
pecially New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachu- 
setts, have  undertaken  to  reorganize  their  mili- 
tia in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act,  and 
excellent  results  have  been  accomplished,  but 
in  other  States  there  has  been  none  of  the  vig- 
orous, practical  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
militia  authorities  by  which  alone  Success  can 
be  achieved.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been 
widespread  indifference  to  the  whole  project. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  along  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  Dick  Act  and  much  earnest 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  matter  by 
distinguished  National  Guard  officers  who  ap- 
preciate its  importance,  but  the  net  results 
accomplished  under  the  act  are  disap- 
pointing and  disheartening  to  the  last  degree. 
The  fact  is,  the  militia  of  the  country  is  ap- 
proaching a  crisis.  The  five-year  period  pre- 
scribed for  reorganization  as  required  by 
the  law  will  expire  on  January  21,  1908, 
and  no  State  whose  organized  militia  does  not 
at  that  time  conform  to  the  organization  of  the 
army  can  thereafter  share  in  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  militia  purposes.  In  other  words, 
those  States  whose  militia  has  not  been  brought 
into  line  with  the  army  will  be  debarred  from 
the  benefits  of  the  most  liberal  measure  of  mili- 
tia  reform  that  Congress  has  ever  enacted. 

"With  a  desire  to  avert  the  demoralization  that 
would  inevitably  follow  the  utter  break-down 
of  the  project  proposed  in  the  Dick  Act,  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  War  has  issued  a  circular  to 
the  Governors  of  States  and  Territories  main- 
taining militia  organizations  urging  them  to 
act  before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period. 
He  suggests  that  each  State  enact  a  militia  law 
of  its  own  embodying  the  provisions  set  forth 
in  the  War  Department  circular  of  Oct.  8,  1903. 
The  act  should  define  the  duties  of  the  Adjutant 
General  and  his  assistants,  and  of  the  Quarter- 
master General  and  his  assistants.  It  should 
provide  for  the  necessary  general  officers  and  for 
a  staff  composed  of  Adjutants  General,  Inspec- 
tors General,  Judge  Advocates  General,  and 
Quartermasters,  together  with  hospital  corj>s, 
subsistence  officers,  medical  corps,  engineer 
corps,  ordnance  corps,  and  signal  corps. 
Provision  should  also  be  made  for  organizing 
the  militia  into  divisions,  brigades,  regiments, 
and  so  forth,  conforming  to  the  orgaiTization  of 
the  army. 
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DEADLOCK  AT  THE  HAGUE. 


Early   July   Forecasts   Could  See  No   Hope   of 
Valuable  Agreements. 

At  the  Hague  the  nations  are  presumed 

to  be  conferring  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 

possibilities  of  war,  and  none  of  the  nations 


example,  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Sun: 

The  Hague. — ^If  the  Peace  Committee  should 
sit  for  a  full  year  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
discuss  adequately,  much  less  decide,  all  the 
proposals  for  sweeping  changes  of  the  rules  of 
warfare  now  before  its  various  •  committees.     It 


AN  ENEMY  OF  THE  WORKING  MAN. 


-Detroit  Journal. 


is  more   keenly    observed    there    than    the  is  these  questions  and  not  the  problem  of  the 

United  States.     But,  as  usual,   when   great  prevention  of  war  which  have  absorbed  the  atten- 

,     ,   ,            ,              .            r.              n  tion  of  the  delegates. 

issues  are  at  stake  and  sweeping  reforms  ot  „,                           i            i.             j    <.  n     •_ 

^     °  They  are  so  complex,  so  transcendentally  im- 

social  practices  are   planned,   the  pessimist  po^tant    to    the    principal    powers    that    it    is 

has  the  easiest  elements  of  prophecy.     For,  already    becoming    evident    that    little    will  re- 
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suit  from  the  mass  of  arguments  and  eonflictino; 
interests  which  are  being  developed.  The  present 
confusion  will  lead  to  a  deadlock,  as  similar  cir- 
cumstances did  in  the  last  conference.  The 
leaders  will  say  to  each  other: 

"Well,  what  can  we  do  to  prove  that  our 
labors  have  not  been  entirely  abortive?" 

Already  much  pressure  is  being  brought  to 
bear  from  certain  sources.  The  London  Times 
correspondent  describes  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference as  ''cosmopolitan  swelled  heads  who 
conceive  that  friendship  for  every  country  but 
their  own  is  proof  of  superior  enlightenment  and 
moral  rectitude,  timid  or  astute  persons  who 
always  seek  refuge  in  half  measures,  irrespective 
•of  the  import  of  the  measures  they  are  asked  to 
halve,  and  honest  fanatics  who  believe  that  if 
only  the  conference  would  decree  a  millennium 
millennium  would  begin." 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  Times  is 
right  when  it  says  "England  must  not  be  trapped 
or  surprised  or  pverpersuaded  into  conventions 
which  would  strike  the  point  from  her  trident." 
The  attitude  of  her  delegates  already  makes  it 
clear  that  there  will  be  no  agreement  here  or 
any  radical  departure  from  the  present  rules  of 
war.  Sir  Ernest  Satow,  one  of  the  British  dole- 
gates,  put  the  thing  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said 
this  week  that  the  movement  "in  favor  of  the 
ideal  of  the  abolition  of  war  is  not  sufficit^ntly 
developed  to  allow  us  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
the  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea."  That 
declaration  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  British 
position  and  France  and  Russia  largely  share  it. 

The  American  proposal  of  the  inviolability 
of  private  property  at  sea  has  therefore  no  chance 
of  adoption  at  the  present  conference.  The  Amci*- 
ican  delegates  never  had  any  illusions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  their  real  object,  which  was  to  have  the 
point  thoroughly  discussed,  is  fully  achieved. 
The  discussions  which  are  now  taking  place  are 
of  the  gravest  academic  importance,  but  practi- 
cal points  on  which  the  conference  may  be  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  have  not  yet  been  touched. 

These,  of  course  are  of  comparatively  minor 
interest,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  it 
will  be  before  the  conference  comes  down  to  real 
business.  Mr.  Choate  of  the  American  delega- 
tion when  he  arrived  thought  that  the  delibera- 
tions might  be  finished  in  a  month  or  so.  Now  he 
is  wondering  whether  he  will  live  long  enough 
to  see  his  native  land  once  more. 

The  Hague  correspondent  of  the  Observer  tele- 
graphs that  as  Friday  was  the  last  day  for  en- 
tering proposals  for  compulsory  arbitration 
involving  disarmament,  the  delegates  of  England, 
France  and  Russia  are  reported  to  have  con- 
ferred regarding  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
national committee  to  deal  with  the  question  and 
formulate  a  scheme  to  be  introduced  as  an 
"exceptional  proposal"  or  as  an  amendment. 

The  representative  of  Uruguay  sprang  upon 
the  conference  yesterday  a  Utopian  scheme  for 
compulsory  arbitration.  He  suggested  that  when 
ten  nations,  five  of  them  having  25,000,000  in- 
habitants, shall  agree   to  refer  their  differences 


to  arbitration  they  shall  form  a  bond  to  inter- 
pose between  any  bellicose  outside  nations  and 
shall  also  form  a  court  for  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration of  international  disputes.  The  date  when 
this  may  be  discussed  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  it  will  form  the  peg  on  which  to 
hang  disarmament  proposals,  though  there  is 
small  prospect  of  any  such  finding  acceptance 
among  the  majority. 


NAVAL     STRENGTH     OF     AMERICA     AND 
JAPAN. 

The  effective  fighting  ships  of  America  and 
Japan,  built  and  building,  are  comprehensively 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

America.  Japan. 

Battleahipi                Built     Building    Total  Built     B'Iding  ToU 

1st    Class 15      12      27  10        2      12 

2d    Class 1       ..         1 

3d    Class 11       ..       11  3       ..         3 

Total    26      12      38  14        2      16 

Cruisers. 

1st  Class 7        8      15  9        4      13 

2d    Class 3       ..         3  4       ..        4 

3d    Class 11        3      14  13       ..       13 

Total    21      11      32  26        4      30 


UNSETTLED  CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE. 


Germany,    France,    and   England   Have    Serious 
and  Threatening  Troubles. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  reasons  why  militar- 
ism is  hard  to  moderate  in  the  Old  World 
may  be  inferred  by  reading  between  the 
lines  of  the  following  dispatch  from  the  well 
informed  European  correspondent,  H.  R. 
Chamberlain,  to  the  Philadelphia  North 
American : 

London. — A  congress  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  is  sitting  at  The  Hague,  seeking  to  devise 
means  to  inaugurate  universal  peace. 

To  the  east  of  it  Russia  is  in  the  throes  of 
what,  perhaps,  may  be  described  as  a  passive 
revolution. 

To  the  south  of  it  a  considerable  section  of 
France  is  in  active  insurrection. 

To  the  west  of  it  Ireland  has  entered  a  fresh 
campaign  for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
scheme  of  government. 

The  rustle  of  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  peace 
is  already  drowned  by  the  clamor  of  strife,  but 
the  seeming  mockery  of  the  spectacle  has  not 
the  glooming  significance  which  many  cynical 
pessimists  see  in  it. 

It  has  been  one  of  Fate's  favorite  , ironies  to 
make  almost  every  peace  conference  seem  to  be 
preliminary  to  the  outbreak  of  a  serious  war, 
and  diplomatic  circles  have  been  disturbed  this 
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week  by  more  grave  uneasiness  than  that  caused 
by  the  three  specific  popular  movements  referred 
to  above. 

This  was  hinted  by  M.  Clemenceau,  •  the 
French  prime  minister,  on  Tuesday,  when  he 
informed   the   Chamber   of  Deputies   that   if   his 


and  the  Atlantic.  This  measure  is  naturally  cal- 
culated to  inflame  still  further  Germany's  re- 
sentment against  the  great  combination  which 
now  circumscribes  that  country's  ambitions. 

It   is   well   understood    that   Emperor   William 
will  not  hesitate  to  give  expression  to  his  indig- 


IF   WELLMAN  DISCOVERS   THE   POLE 
The  Hague  Peace  Conference  will  Have  to  Work  Overtime.   — Chicago  News. 


ministry  was  overthrown  its  successors  would 
have  to  deal  with  more  serious  matters  than  the 
insurrection  in  the  Midi. 

Germany   Further    Isolated. 

The    diplomatic    world    interprets    this    as    an 

allusion   to   the   situation    created   by   the   latest 

international    agreement   between   Great   Britain, 

France  and  Spain  in  regard  to  the  Mediterranean 


nation  in  decisive  action  the  moment  he  sees 
an  opportunity  to  break  the  diplomatic  cordon 
which  surrounds  him.  He  has  entered  a  protest 
against  the  Franco-Japanese  Far  Eastern  agree- 
ment, and  his  action  in  regard  to  the  new  Medi- 
terranean understanding  has  not  yet  transpired. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  effective  action  Ger- 
many can  take  at  the  present  moment.     A  gen- 
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eral  conflagration  in  Europe  today  could  hardly 
result  to  her  advantage. 

The  North  American's  Berlin  advices  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  insurrection  in  France  is  being 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest,  and  Count 
von  Buelow's  visit  to  the  emperor  at  Kiel  on 
Thursday  was  directly  connected  therewith.  The 
German  Foreign  Office  denies  strenuously  that 
any  diplomatic  crisis  is  pending,  but  this  is  done 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  any  situation. 

Policy  of  Pin  Pricks. 

Germany  within  a  few  days  has  resumed  the 
policy  of  pin  pricks  against  France  in  regard  to 
Morocco,  which  France  is  resenting  as  vigorously 
as  during  the,  regime  of  M.  Delcasse.  Germany 
still  seeks  a  predominant  influence  at  Fez,  but 
the  nominal  cause  of  the  latest  dispute  is  the 
open-door  question  in  regard  to  the  coast  be- 
tween Tangiers  and  Algiers. 

The  general  public  knows  nothing  of  these 
diplomatic  alarms,  but  the  financial  world  is 
keenly  sensitive,  and  if  consols  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  can  be  taken  as  a  barometer,  then  the 
political  situation  would  be  described  as  threat- 
ening. All  the  markets,  however,  have  been  in 
the  doldrums  for  months,  and  the  prevailing  dis- 
gust and  despair  must  be  ascribed  to  a  variety 
of  causes. 

Turning  to  popular  uprisings  in  three  countries, 
we  are  confronted  with  contrasts  of  absorbing 
interest  and  significance.  In  Russia,  where  pop- 
ular suffering  and  oppression  are  greatest,  they 
are  also  most  hopeless.  The  reactionaries,  who 
were  thoroughly  alarmed  eighteen  months  ago 
by  signs  of  a  revolution,  have  regained  confi- 
dence. They  believe  now  tyranny  can  safely  re- 
sume its  ruthless  sway,  and  they  hope  to  grad- 
ually induce  the  czar  to  resume  that  policy.  No 
cause  can  triumph  without  a  leader,  and  the  long 
agitation  in  Russia  has  failed  to  produce  one. 
That  is  what  makes  the  Russian  situation  dis- 
couraging. 

French  Have  Leaders. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  wonderful 
country,  and  the  French  are  a  wonderful  people. 
Every  crisis  throws  up  a  man  who  is  a  leader 
by  instinct,  and  he  commands  the  implicit 
obedience  and  worship  of  his  followers.  Marcel- 
lin  Albert,  simple  wine  grower  though  he  is,  is 
such  a  man.    His  cause  is  hopeless. 

To  expect  a  government  to  change  the  operation 
of  inexorable  economic  laws  is  absurd,  but  he 
has  organized  his  fellow-citizens  into  the  most 
threatening  revolt  which  has  occurred  in  western 
Europe  since  the  Commune. 

He  and  his  lieutenants  are  not  responsible 
for  the  prevailing  bloodshed.  They  did  all  they 
could  to  prevent  it.  Their  campaign  was  one  of 
passive  resistance.  It  was  illegal,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  suppress  it.  Order 
will  be  restored  in  the  Midi  within  a  few  days. 
The  world  will  not  fail  to  appreciate,  however, 
this  demonstration  of  the  power  of  leadership. 

Liberty  in  Russia  affecting  the  fate  of  many 


millions-  is  almost  despaired  of  because  no  master 
mipd  exists.  The  distress  in  four  departments 
of  France  shakes  the  whole  nation  because  it  is 
organized  by  natural  leaders. 

Sitnation  in  Ireland. 

The  French  insurrection  has  its  milder  coun- 
terpart in  Ireland.  There  will  be  no  swift  crisis 
in  the  Irish  agitation  for  home  rule.  They  have 
always  with  them  a  campaign  which  when  entered 
upon  is  illegal,  but  not  startingly  violent. 

In  its  present  phases  the  forcible  dispossession 
and  appropriation  of  land  by  the  peasants  is  not 
a  particularly  dramatic  proceeding  but  it  is  likely 
to  lead  to  interesting  developments  whatever 
government  is  in  power.  The  North  American's 
correspondent,  who  is  traveling  in  the  disaffected 
districts,    thus   describes   this   week's   incidents: 

"The  land  war  is  being  steadily  waged,  and 
the  people  claim  that  they  have  more  than  half 
won.  Landlords  with  whom  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact throughout  the  country  admit  that  the  peas- 
ants have  just  cause  for  complaint.  No  other 
agitation  started  in  Ireland  ever  had  such  imme- 
diate results.  A  few  graziers  have  placed  their 
cattle  back  on  the  ranches  and  the  majority  have 
given  undertakings  riot  to  continue  their  occupa- 
tion after  certain  dates.  Leading  Irish  Unionists 
charge  the  government  with  giving  direct  and  in- 
direct encouragement  to  the  agitators." 


SHIPS  TO  HAVE  NO  STACKS 


War  Vessels  of  the  Future  Are  Planned  to  Eat 
Their  Own  Smoke. 

The  battleship  of  the  future,  according  to  J. 
McKechnie,  the  Engineering  Director  of  the 
great  British  shipbuilding  firm  of  Vickers  Sons 
&  Maxim,  Limited,  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  is  to 
be  a  mighty  ship  of  great  tonnage,  that  will  be 
run  by  internal  combustion  engines,  will  be  minus 
smokestacks,  of  greater  speed  than  any  vessel 
now  afloat,  and  with  an  armament  consisting 
only  of  guns  of  the  deadliest  caliber.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kechnie, who  stands  in  the  very  forefront  of 
British  naval  architects,  is  reported  to  have 
stated  that  his  firm  stands  ready  to  accept  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  such  a  battleship. 

William  J.  Baxter,  the  Naval  Constructor, 
under  whose  supervision  the  Government  built 
the  great  battleship  Connecticut,  the  present 
flagship  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  fleet,  does 
not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  McKechnie,  but  he  believes 
that  the  scheme  is  not  imfeasible,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  successfully  realized  some  day  perhaps 
not  far  distant. 

Mr.  McKechnie,  in  discussing  the  battleship 
engine,  advocates  the  internal  combustion  engine. 
In  the  picture  that  was  drawn  of  the  proposed 
new  battleship,  deck  obstructions  are  pi-actically 
obviated,  the  starting  of  the  gas  or  oil  engines 
is  a  matter  of  but  a  few  minutes,  and  as  the 
machinery  is  at  a  much  lower  level  t6nn  is  the 
case  in  the  ships  of  the  present  day,  the  vitals 
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of  the  ship  are  correspondingly  better  protected. 
Then  the  ship  will  be  a  great  deal  less  liable  to 
detection  in  that  there  is  no  smoke  or  flame,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  reciprocating  and  turbine  pro- 
pelled ships  of  to-day,  a  great  amount  of  space 
is  saved,  and  every  one  of  the  mighty  guns  is  so 
placed  that  all  of  them  can  be  trained  on  a  sin- 
gle object  at  the  same  time. 


The  torpedo  launcher  has  only 'one  trick,  but 
like  that  of  the  cat  in  the  fable,  it  is  sufficient. 
Though  small,  the  vessel  carries  a  toi*pedo  of  the 
largest  size,  so  that  when  it  operates  its  destruc- 
tive powers  are  equal  to  those  of  the  greatest 
vessel  afloat. 

The  ordinary  torpedo  boats  have  been  hitherto 
considered  admirable  for  coast  defense,  for  in  this 
work   their  small    size   is   a  positive   advantage; 


FRANCE— PARBLIEU!  WHERE    EES    ZE    CORK? 

—Spokane   Spokesman-Review. 


SEA  HORNETS  FOR  $10,000. 

Frenchmen  Invents  a  Small  But  Deadly  Type 
of  Battle  Craft. 

Paris. — A  quiet  middle  aged  man  living  in  the 
Avenue  d'Jena,  promises  to  revolutionize  mari- 
time warfare.  That  is  indeed  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  experiments  and  investigations  of  Count 
Recope,  a  naval  engineer  to  whom  we  owe  the 
development  of  the  automobile  canoe,  or  motor 
boat. 

Count  Recope  has  given  to  his  new  instrument 
of  war  the  name  of  automobile  vedette  torpedo 
launcher,  and  the  title  expresses  well  its  function. 


and  it  is  possible  to  build  fifty  torpedo  boats  for 
the  price  of  a  cruiser,  and  the  crews  are  propor- 
tionately reduced.  But  what  the  torpedo  boat  is 
to  the  cruiser,  such,  to  some  extent,  is  the  vedettf 
torpedo  launcher  to  the  torpedo  boat. 
Hornets  at  $10,000  Apiece. 
Count  Recope 's  vessel  costs  only  $10,000, 
and  it  requires  only  two  men  to  handle  it.  For 
the  price  of  a  battleship,  therefore,  it  would  be 
possible  to  construct  some  500  of  the?e  little 
vessels,  and  what  battleship  or  what  fleet  of 
ships  could  hope  to  maintain  a  blockade  in  such 
a  nest  of  marine  hornets,  each  provided  with  a 
most  deadly  sting? 
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The  two  men'  who  form  the  crew  of  the  vedette 
are  not  overoecupied.  One  of  them  devotes  his 
attention  entirely  to  the  motor,  which  is  a  petro- 
leum machine ;  the  other  steers,  and  at  the  proper 
moment  sends  the  torpedo  on  its  mission. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  petroleum  motor 
over  steam  is  that  for  the  same  power  it  is  much 
lighter.  The  motor  while  in  action  produces 
neither  smoke  nor  noise,  and  the  vessel  itself 
moves  lightly  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  with 
no  wash  and  with  as  little  as  possible  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  eye  or  ear. 

If  the  vedette  accomplishes  its  purpose  it  de- 
stroys a  fighting  machine  of  the  highest  value. 
At  the  worst,  if  it  is  sunk,  the  loss  is  only  that 
of  two  men  and  $10,000. 

As  Portable  Destroyers. 

But  Count  Recope  has  hit  upon  something 
more  ingenious  still.  These  boats  are  so  porta- 
ble that  he  has  been  able  to  design  a  vessel  pro- 
tected like  a  battleship,  and  having  the  same  size, 
but  which,  instead  of  carrying  the  artillery  of  an 


ordinary  battleship,  will  simply  serve  as  transport 
for  fifteen  torpedo  launches.  Its  weapons,  so  to 
speak,  will  not  be  guns  but  vedettes.  It  will 
have  \he  same  speed  as  the  squadron  which  it 
will  accompany  to  the  scene  of  the  battle.  Ar- 
rived there,  it  will  scatter  upon  the  water  its 
fifteen  vedettes  and  they  will  then  do  their  work. 

One  can  imagine  nothing  more  terrible  than, 
in  an  engagement  between  the  battleships,  sudden- 
ly' to  find  these  microscopic  but  deadly  engn.nes 
darting  in  and  out  in  every  direction.  The  idea 
is  perfectly  feasible  because,  as  Count  Recope 
pointed  out,  and  as  can  be  verified  by  reference 
to  history  there  never  has  been  a  great  sea  fight 
that  did  not  take  place  close  to  the  shore. 
Small  Boats  for  Small  Countries. 

The  speed  of  the  vedette  is  about  seventeen 
knots,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 
The  Trench  government  has  faith  in  the  vedette, 
and  the  first  of  its  kind  is  now  on  its  way  to 
Cherbourg,  there  to  co-operate  with  the  subma- 
rines and  other  means  of  coast  defense. 


GRAFT  IS  RIFE  IN  JAPAN 


CORRUPTION      AMONG      PUBLIC     OFFICIALS     SAID     TO     BE     AS 

COMMON    AS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES.— PARLIAMENT 

ANYTHING      BUT     HIGH     IN      CHARACTER     AND 

REPRESENTATIVE    IN    PERSONNEL 


LITTLE  by  little  it  becomes  evident  to  the 
people  of  the  Occident  that  the  nations 
of  Asia  are,  after  all,  very  much  like  those 
of  the  West.  The  human  weaknesses  with 
which  they  have  to  deal  are  practically  the 
same,  and  the  social  problems  differ  more 
in  the  temperament  of  th6  people  than  in 
the  form  which  the  people 's  faults  take.  For 
instance,  Japan,  presumably  under  the  sway 
of  the  finest  impulses  and  aspirations  of 
national  life,  especially  since  her  phenomenal 
exhibit  in  the  war  with  Russia,  has  so  banal 
and  universal  a  story  as  the  following,  from 
the  St.  Louis  Repiiblic,  to  offer  for  other 
countries  to  read: 

"Graft"  charges  of  the  most  sensational  char- 
acter were  made  freely  durint?  the  closing'  weeks 
of  this  year's  session  of  the  Diet — these  based 
primarily  upon  the  allegred  bribery  of  certain 
members  of  the  lower  house  by  a  high  official  of 


the  Government  to  obtain  support  for  a  Govern- 
ment measure.  And  it  is  very  generally  believed 
that  these  charges   were  true. 

We  Americans  resent  the  often-voiced  imputa- 
tion that  all  our  public  men  are  "grafters,"  for 
we  know  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  not. 
The  Japanese  would  doubtless  resent  and  for 
equally  good  reason,  any  wholesale  generalization 
of  similar  character.  It  is  probably  true  that  this 
Government — embracing  prefectural  governments 
and  municipal  governments,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Government— can  show  as  clean  a  bill  of 
health  as  the  aggregate  of  our  Federal,  State 
and  municipal  governments,  but  the  estimiate 
which  some  members  of  the  Japanese  Parliament 
openly  and  boldly  place  upon  other  members  of 
that  lawmaking  body  finds,  I  am  sure,  no  parallel 
in  the  American  Congress. 

Political  Circle  Most  Corrupt. 

In  an  authorized  interview  given  wide  publi- 
cation Mr.  Ozaki,  who  holds  the  dual  position  of 
Mayor  of  Tokio  and  member  of  Parliament,  gives 
this  dark  picture  of  the  parliament  j.>ersonneI: 

"There  are  some  who  are  working  for  politi- 
cal refoiuns,  but  under  the  present  cirftumstances 
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HOME-RULED. 

John  Redmond  (uncrowned  King  of  Ireland).      "Cease  thy  twanging.    We'll  have  none  of  it." 

Birrell,  the  jester.    "But  you  said  you  liked  it  the  other  day." 

J.  R.   "Just  so,  but  we  find  that  our  subjects  disapprove  of  it  and  'tis  as  much  as  our  place  is 
worth  to  have  a  mind  of  our  own."  — Punch. 
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it  will  not  be  easy  to  carry  out  their  intentions. 
The  political  circle  in  these  days  is  corrupted  and 
degraded,  as  is  well  known  to  political  observers, 
and  accordingly  the  cry  for  reform  is  raised 
among  members  of  the  House  as  well  as  those 
who  are  not  members.  It  is  unfortunate  to  state, 
however,  that  none  has  sufficient  self-confidence, 
courage  and  zeal  to  underta'ke  this  arduous  task. 

''Look  at  the  condition  of  our  Parliament. 
My  lips  refuse  to  utter  any  commendatory  remark 
when  I  come  to  think  of  its  component  character. 
Not  to  speak  of  wealth,  Avhere  are  knowledge  and 
skill?  Is  it  an  assembly  of  the  elite  of  the  na- 
tion? Parliamentary  life  in  Japan  is  the  unhap- 
piest  and  dullest  of  all." 

Making  every  necessary  allowance  for  the  few 
peculiarities  in  the  translation  from  the  Japanese 
original,  not  only  the  severity  but  the  wide  scope 
of  this  indictment  of  the  nation's  lawmakers  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  empire 
must  be  highly  significant.     And  it  is. 

My  first  thought  upon  reading  these  utterances 
was  that  Mayor  Ozaki  might  be  either  a  disap- 
pointed politician  or  a  theorist  with  no  capacity 
for  judging  other  men.  He  belongs  to  neither 
of  these  classes.  Nor  is  he  a  ''yellow"  sensa- 
tionalist. I  have  taken  pains  to  make  many  in- 
quiries concerning  Mr.  Ozaki,  and  the  universal 
testimony  is  that  he  is  a  high-class,  able,  fearless 
and  in  "every  way  reliable  man. 

Parliamentarians   Recognize   Conditions. 

Mr.  Ozaki  is  by  no  means  alone  in  holding 
this  estimate  of  the  caliber,  moral  and  mental, 
of  many  members  of  the  Parliament.  Japanese 
politics  is  still  in  a  formative  stage.  The  suf- 
frage is  very  greatly  restricted,  the  responsibility 
of  members  of  the  Diet  to  their  constituencies 
is  slight,  the  parliamentary  divisions  take  the 
form  of  a  number  of  small  groups  and  party  gov- 
ernment— seemingly  so  essential  to  the  parlia- 
mentary form — has  not  yet  developed.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  most  men  of  standing  in  Japan  that 
a  very  large  percentage  of  those  who  secure 
election  to  the  Diet  are  of  very  inferior  material. 
This  is  certainly  true  with  regard  to  the  present 
Diet,  and  this  body  is  not  generally  rated  below 
most  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Ozaki  interview  was  called  forth,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  by  disclosures  relating  to  the 
passage  by  the  lower  House  of  what  is  known 
as  the  "gun"  abolition  bill.  The  "guns"  are 
districts  somewhat  analogous  to  counties,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  measure  was  to  change  the 
form  of  government  somewhat.  No  very  great 
importance  attached  to  this  proposed  change, 
but  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  politics  back 
of  the  measure.  A  majority  of  the  present  offi- 
cials of  these  "guns"  ai-e,  it  seems,  opposed  to 
the  present  Saionji  Ministry  and  the  Ministry 
i^  endeavoring  to  shape  things  that  it  may  score 
a  victory  in  the  next  general  elections.  Having 
inspired  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  the  Ministry 
felt  the  necessity  of  putting  it  through  the  House, 
and   defeat   would   have   discredited    the   (^abiiiet 


in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  if  it  did   not   force 
resignation  of  the  reins  of  government. 

Charges  Against  Home  Minister. 

Mr.  Hara,  the  Home  Minister,  was  special 
sponsor  for  the  "gun"  abolition  bill  and  around 
his  devoted  head  there  cluster  charges  of  having 
used  undue  influence  of  a  financial  character 
in  securing  the  necessary  support  that  put  the 
measure  through  the  popular  branch  of  the  Diet 
by  a  small  margin.  The  bill  had  the  small  ma- 
jority of  24;  it  was  charged  that  each  of  these 
votes,  and  some  others,  cost  from  1000  to  5000 
yen  ($200  to  $1,000).  These  charges  were  boldly 
made  by  prominent  vernacular  newspapers. 

One  result  of  this  expose  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Association  for  the  Purification  of 
Political  Circles,  the  moving  spirits  in  its  forma- 
tion being  Mr.  Shimada,  editor  of  the  Tokio  Maini- 
chi  and  other  leading  men  of  the  capital.  There 
were  more  than  200  prominent  men  present  at 
the  first  meeting,  Mr.  Kono,  former  president  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  presiding. 

The  men  prominent  in  this  movement  do  not 
belong  to  any  single  party  or  faction,  but  are 
truly  representative  of  an  awakening  on  the  part 
of  the  intelligent  men  of  Japan  to  the  dangers  of 
the  existing  situation. 

The  Hochi,  the  newspaper  of  largest  circula- 
tion in  Japan,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  organ  of  Count 
Okuma,  not  only  charged  the  Saionji  Cabinet 
with  "the  distribution  of  gold  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,"  to  obtain  votes  for  the  "gun" 
bill,  but  named  certain  members  who  had  re- 
ceived their  price.  One  of  these  men  instituted 
a  libel  suit  from  which  much  was  hoped,  as  by 
such  a  suit  the  facts  could  be  brought  out,  but 
the  action  was  withdrawn. 

So  great  was  the  storm  of  criticism  that  some- 
thing resembling  an  investigation  was  held  by  a 
committee  of  the  House.  At  this,  however,  only 
the  accused  members  were  examined,  the  com- 
mittee holding  it  had  not  the  power  to  summon 
other  witnesses,  although  the  newspapers  which 
made  the  charges  presented  an  army  of  names 
of  men  who,  it  was  asserted,  were  cognizant  of 
the  facts.-  By  just  one  majority  the  committee 
"exonerated"  the  members  charged  with  sell- 
ing their  votes! 


LABOR   TROUBLES   ALSO    RIFE 


Workmen  in  Island  Empire  Fast  Awakening  to 
Power  of  Organization. 

Also  Japan  oiTers  the  following  for  the 
consolation  of  the  labor-troubled  people  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  item  is  from  the  New 
York  Herald: 

Tokio,  Japan. — The  fact  that  Japan 's  labor 
disturbances  should  cover  practically  all  sections 
of  the  empire  and  that  they  form  a  recent  de- 
velopment in  Japanese  industrial  life  are  gener- 
ally taken  as  significant  of  the  growing  power 
of  the   labor  guilds.     Tlie  important  V"'"*   which 
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the  industrial  g^uilds — the  combinations  of  em- 
ployers— are  playing  is  doubtless  accountable  in 
some  measure  for  the  greater  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  guilds,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
labor  organizations  are  becoming  more  and  more 
active. 

So  far  these  organizations  have  been  purely 
local.  The  'rickshaw  men  in  each  section  of  a 
great  city  like  Tokio,  to  illustrate,  will  have  their 
own  guild  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from 
other  similar  guilds  in  the  same  city,  and  there 
is  no  co-operation  between  the  miners'  guild  of 
one  copper  mine  and  the  guilds  of  other  copper 
mines.  But  in  the  natural  order  of  things  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  organization  on  broader  lines 
will  follow  in  time.  The  walking  delegate  is  soon 
due,  if  he  has  not  already  arrived. 

There  is  no  intention,  in  stating  these  facts, 
to  criticize  or  to  magnify  the  significance  of  this 
new  development.  The  problem  with  which  Japan 
must  deal  is  the  same  problem  all  over  the  world. 
A  period  of  industrial  activity  such  as  followed 


upon  the  heels  of  the  war  with  Russia  was  bound 
to  bring  about,  or  at  least  accentuate,  the  differ- 
ences between  labor  and  capital.  It  is  the  ex- 
perience of  all  lands. 

Then,  too,  the  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  must  be  taken  into  account  as  a  factor 
contributing  toward  unrest.  The  average  wage 
paid  to  workers  in  different  lines  of  industry  has 
advanced  very  materially,  but  apparently  the  cost 
of  living  has  kept  full  pace  with  that  advance. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  that  the 
government  will  shortly  inaugurate  a  mine  police, 
to  be  attached  to  the  various  mines  throughout 
the  country.  These  mine  policemen,  acting  as 
detectives,  will  get  into  the  mines  under  guise  of 
workmen,  with  a  view  to  keeping  informed  of 
the  plotting  of  the  miners.  Not  only  does  this 
step  indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  but 
it  is  another  interesting  illustration  of  the  active 
part  the  government  takes  in  every  phase  of 
industry. 


i^or  a  ^maU  ^ov 


Oh  prairie,  mother  of  my  West, 

Take  this  small  waif  to  your  broad  breast; 

Let  his  feet  love  your  changeless  ways, 
To  teach  him  firmness  all  his  days; 

Let  your  fields,  stretching  to  the  sky, 
That  sets  no  boundary  to  the  eye, 

Give  him  their  own  deep  breadth  of  view. 
The  largeness  of  the  cloudless  blue; 

Give  him  to  drink  your  freshening  breath 
That  will  not  brook  a  thought  of  death; 

So  he  may  go  eternal  young 

Along  your  marshes,  that  have  flung 

Their  yellowing  willows'   draperies 
To  the  keen  sweetness  of  the  breeze ; 

And,  prodigal  of  April  hours. 
Take  benediction  of  her  showers; 

And  when  across  the  prairies  come 
The  yellow-hammer's  fife  and  drum, 


Then  let  him  wander  as  he  will, 
From  hill  to  ever-rising  hill. 

From  your  spring  mornings,  warm  and  bright, 
Surcharged  with  quivering,  living  light, 

Until  the  hazy  sun  at  last 
Withdraws  and  leaves  the  pallid,  vast 

Immensity  of  sky  and  moor 

And  gray  dusk  closing  swift  and  sure. 

In  quiet  let  him  bow  his  face 
Before  the  Presence  in  that  space. 

When  ghostly  white  the  primrose  stands 
The  spirit  of  your  twilight  lands; 

See  the  pale  jewel  of  the  evening  skies 
And  hear  the  meadow's  drowsy  cries, 

And,  last  sweet  challenge  through  the  dark — 
The  clear,  thin  whistle  of  the  lark 

So,  prairie  that  I  loved  and  blest, 
The  boy  may  know  your  way  is  best. 

— Samuel  McCoy  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 
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With  such  a  protection  it  takes  a  long  time 
for  the  arm  of  Justice  to  reach  the  rich  of- 
fender. 

— Adapted  from  International  Syndicate. 


FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    PRESSES    A    RELENTLESS   PURSUIT    OF 

VIOLATORS    OF    THE    CORPORATION     LAWS,    AND 

LANDS  ROCKEFELLER,  HARRIMAN  AND  MANY 

OTHER    BIG    MEN    IN    ITS    TOILS 


THE  continuing  necessity  which  falls  upon 
the  Administration  at  Washington  of 
pursuing  the  violators  of  corporation  law, 
whether  a  war  with  Japan,  a  peace  confer- 
ence at  the  Hague,  or  a  labor  crisis  in  a  dozen 
places  exist  to  absorb  the  attention,  has  been 
strongly  exemplified  during  recent  weeks  by 
the  spectacular  chase  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
his  associates  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal  court  at  Chicago.  Either  because 
they  have  so  deeply  involved  themselves  in 
illegal  processes  that  they  fear  every  shadow 
of  public  authority,  or  because  they  deliber- 
ately propose  to  thwart  authority  at  every 
possible  point,  these  financial  leaders  abide 
in  the  role  of  pirates  and  fugitives.  The 
opportunity  which  confronts  them  of  so  al- 
tering their  methods  as  to  cause  the  public 
to  attribute  their  faults  rather  to  the  com- 
mon fault  of  business  at  large,  they  appear 
to  reject  entirely;  and  the  Government  at 
Washington,  however  liberally  disposed, 
could  scarcely  in  consistency  remit  its  efforts 
at  prosecution. 


READY  TO   BE  HANGED 


Iowa  Pastor  Says  He  Is  If  Standard  Oil  Pays 
$29,000,000. 

How  far  the  elusive  policies  of  the  "pred- 
atory rich"  can  go  toward  creating  public 
distrust  is  humorously  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean: 

,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. — "On  the  day  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  company  pays  that  fine  of  $29,000,000 
that  may  be  assessed  against  it,  on  that  day  I 
am  ready  to  offer  myself  to  be  hanged,"  said  the 
Rev.  Charles  Mayne  in  a  sermon  delivered  at  Trin- 
ity Methodist  church  recently.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Mayne  is  the  regular  pastor  of  that  church,  the 
largest  in  Council  Bluffs. 

"And  even  if  that  fine  is  ever  paid,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  would  simply  raise  the 
price  of  oil  and  the  public  would  pay  the  fine 
in  the  end. 

"In  legal  proceedings  wealth  and  position  play 
too  great  a  part  in  turning  the  balance  of  justice. 
If  the  blindfolded  lady  took  off  her  bandage  a 
moment,  she  would  often  see  the  scales  tui'u  to 
where  ^he  largest  sack  of  gold  was."        • 
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HOW  JOHNDEE  WAS  CAUGHT 


Clever  Massachusetts  Man  Outwits  Him  at  His 
Son-in-Law's. 

The  detailed  story  of  the  final  capture  of 
John  D,  Rockefeller,  as  told  in  the  New 
York  Times  (a  conservative  paper),  is  not 
likely  to  go  far  toward  restoring  the  above 
reverend  gentleman's  confidence  in  the 
amenability  of  Rockefeller  and  his  associates 
to  the  processes  of  law: 

Pittsfield,  Mass. — Through  the  cleverness  of  a 
Massachusetts  officer  John  D.  Rockfeller  has  at 
last  been  served  with  the  summons  ordering:  him 
to  appear  before  Judge  Landis  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Chicago. 

For  nearly  a  week  he  has  been  in  Pittsfield 
almost  continuously,  but  his  son-in-law,  E.  Par- 
naelee  Prentice,  has  baffled  all  efforts  to  locate 
him.  Mr.  Prentice  was  successful  in  putting  off 
the  United  States  marshals  when  they  called  at 
Taconic  Farm  one  morning,  but  he  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  Deputy  Marshal  Charles  L.  Frink 
of  North  Adams  by  his  evasions,  and  the  officer 
made  up  his  mind  that  his  man  was  there  and 
that  he  would  get  him  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible. 

He  made  a  second  attempt  that  afternoon,  lo- 
cated the  much-sought  Oil  King  sitting  on  the 
porch  of  the  Prentice  villa,  and  served  the  papers 
so  quickly  that  the  aged  millionaire  was  com- 
pelled   to    admiration. 

Frink  was  ordered  to  Pittsfield  last  evening 
but  would  not  say  a  word  as  to  his  business. 
Vigilant  newspaper  men  surmised  what  was.  in 
the  air  and  watched  the  night  trains.  They  M-ere 
rewarded  at  1 :20  a.  m.,  when  Deputy  Mar- 
shal James  C.  Ruhl  of  Boston  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. Ruhl  was  also  non-eommunicative  and 
quickly  retired  to  his  room  at  the  Hotel  Wendell. 

Prentice's  Evasive  Tactics, 

The  reporters  were  up  early  and  watched 
the  officers  as  they  took  an  early  break- 
fast in  the  hotel  cafe.  The  officers  went  to  Po- 
lice Headquarters  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Chief 
White,  then  a  single  rig  drove  up,  the  two  officers 
got  into  the  carriage,  and  started  out  West  Street 
to  the  Prentice  villa,  the  newspaper  contingent 
following  closely   behind. 

Mr.  Prentice's  butler,  Louis,  answered  their 
I'ing,  and  in  reply  to  their  query  said  he  would 
call  Mr»  Prentice.  He  shut  and  locked  the  door 
and  called  Mr.  Prentice.  The  son-in-law  of  the 
oil  king  came  out  on  the  porch  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  keeping  his  hand  on  the  knob. 
The  family  Avas  at  breakfast.  Mr.  Prentice's 
wife  and  child  could  be  seen  through  the  dining- 
room  window,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  only  Mr.  Prentice's  empty 
chair. 

Mr.  Ruhl  told  Mr.  Prentice  they  were  United 
States    marshals,    and    he   replied   with    a   smile. 


''Ah,  yes,  I  have  met  United  States  marshals 
before,  frequently  in  my  practice.  What  can  I 
do  for  you,  gentlemen?" 

**Is  Mr.  Rockefeller  here?"  was  asked  by 
Ruhl. 

''Really,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  answer." 

It  was  the  only  answer  heard  so  many  times 
of  late  by  the  newspaper  men  and  it  sent  sus- 
picion into  the  mind  of  Deputy  Frink,  who  asked : 

"Is  Mr.  Rockfeller  in  Massachusetts'?" 

The  listening  reporters  smiled  as  they  heard 
once  again  the  answer:     "I  cannot  answer." 

Then  Mr.  Prentice  said,  as  though  to  dismiss 
the  whole  idea  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  there: 

"I  hope  you  will  pay  no  attention  to  what 
the  newspapers  say. ' ' 

Ruse  of  the  Deputies, 

Seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  from  the 
attorney,  the  marshals  professed  to  be  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Prentice's  statement,  got  into  their 
carriage  and  drove  back  to  Pittsfield,  apparently 
abandoning  the  attempt  to  serve  the  summons. 
Evading  the  newspaper  men.  Deputy  Frink  kept 
out  of  sight,  and  after  luncheon  he  ordered  a 
carriage,  and,  meeting  it  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  drove  alone  back  over  the  familiar  road 
to  Taconic  farm.  A  driveway  full  half  a  mile 
long  leads  to  the  villa,  and  this  has  been  guarded 
vigilantly  ever  since  the  oil  king  first  appeared 
here.  Frink  found  that  the  guards  were  not  on 
duty  and  a  row  of  big  trees  covered  his  approach 
to  the  house. 

As  he  came  out  into  the  circle  fronting  the 
big  south  veranda  he  saw  Mr.  Prentice  sitting 
there  talking  with  an  elderly  man  whom  he  rec- 
ognized at  a  glance  as  the  man  he  sought.  He 
went  up  the  steps  at  a  bound  and  confronted 
the  two  men  before  they  could  get  to  their  feet. 
Looking  at  the  elderly  man  the  deputy  asked, 
"Is  this  Mr.  Rockfeller?" 

The  oil  king  looked  at  Frink,  who  towered 
above  him — he  stands  6  feet  3  inches,  and  with  a 
smile  that  was  plainly  forced,  said  that  he  was 
the  man.    "Pleaded  guilty,"  as  the  officer  put  it. 

Admits   Avoiding  Marshals. 

"I  have  a  paper  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  officer, 
and  handed  the  summons  to  Mr.  Rockfeller. 
The  latter  took  the  papers  with  a  careless  look 
at  them,  and  said  to  Mr.  Frink:  "I  was  in  hopes 
I  could  avoid  a  trip  to  Chicago  at  this  time,  but 
it  looks  as  if  I  should  have  to  go.  I  have  avoided 
the  marshals,  as  I  hoped  that  my  attorneys  would 
succeed  in  modifying  the  court's  order  for  my 
appearance,  but,"  and  here  Mr.  Rockefeller 
looked  up  at  the  tall  officer  with  a  smile,  "I  see 
you  are  not  a  marshal  to  be  avoided," 

He  invited  the  officer  to  take  a  chair.  Mr. 
Prentice  handed  over  a  cigar,  and  the  officer  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller  chatted  pleasantly  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Mr.  Rockefeller  admitted  that  he 
arrived  in  Pittsfield  last  Thursday,  just  as  the 
newspapers  stated.  He  said  he  left  on  Friday, 
but    came    back    Saturday,   coming   to    a   nearby 
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town  and  making  the  balance  of  the  trip  to 
Taconic  Farm  by  automobile. 

Since  Saturday  he  has  remained  quietly  at  his 
daughter's  home,  Mr.  Prentice  acting  as  buffer 
between  him  and  the  newspaper  men,  while  the 
guards  and  the  big  search  light  did  their  part 
in  the  scheme  of  protection. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  expressed  his  admiration  for 
Berkshire,  and  said  he  had  enjoyed  his  stay  here 
despite  the  rather  annoying  circumstances.  He 
took  a  great  liking  to  Marshal  Frink,  and  in- 
vited him  to  call  upon  him  at  any  time  when 
opportunity  offered. 


TAX   RISE   IS  MILLIONS 


Immense  Boost  in  Personalty  Valuations  of  Chi- 
cago Corporations. 

Perhaps  a  more  feasible  pursuit  of  the 
pirates  of  finance  is  exemplified  in  the  wave 
of  tax-increase  which  is  spreading  thruout 
the  country.  For  example,  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  News : 

Chicago. — Millions  more  have  been  assessed 
upon  the  personalty  of  the  big  public  service 
corporations  in  Chicago  this  year  than  was 
placed  upon  them  last  year.  Ten  of  the 
principal  corporations  of  this  class  are  taxed  by 
the  assessors  for  1907  upon  personal  property 
aggregating  $73,000,000,  which  is  nearly  $6,000,- 
000  more  than  the  assessors  found  last  year  and 
$9,000,000  above  the  figure  placed  against  those 
corporations  by  the  reviewers  for  1906. 

The  electric  lighting  companies  have  been  given 
the  biggest  increases  by  the  assessors  this  year. 
The  Chicago  Edison  and  the  Commonwealth 
Electric  companies  have  been  boosted  upon  their 
personalty  alone  $2,000,000.  The  Chicago  Tele- 
phone Company  has  acquired  upward  of  $800,000 
more  wires,  instruments  and  other  forms  of  per- 
sonal property,  according  to  the  assessors,  than  it 
had  last  year. 

The  street-railway  companies  must  pay  taxes 
on  the  new  cars  they  have  bought  and  the  new 
tracks  they  have  laid.  The  Union  Traction  Com- 
pany received  a  big  reduction  at  the  hands  of  the 
reviewers  in  1906,  amounting  to  $2,500,000  and 
as  the  assessors  have  raised  their  own  last  year's 
figures  upon  the  .personal-property  values  of 
that  company,  they  have  asked  it  to  pay  this 
year  on  nearly  $3,200,000  more  than  it  had  to 
be  taxed  upon  twelve  months  ago. 


FOR  TRUST  BARONS 


the  punishment  of  those  who  disobey  them 
is  partially  suggested  in  the  following  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Washington,  D.  C. — It  has  become  a  sad  thing 
to  be  a  man  of  predatory  wealth. 

To  some  extent  this  fact  has  been  brought 
home  to  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  E.  H.  Harriman. 
Its  full  significance  is  to  be  made  even  more 
apparent  to  them,  however,  as  a  result  of  confer- 
ences which  are  in  progress  in  Washington  and 
which  will  extend  over  all  next  week. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  associates  in  the 
Standard  Oil  trust  are  to  be  haled  to  St.  Louis 
through  the  service  of  subpoenas  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  methods  by  which  thay  gained  control  of 
the  oil  industry  of  America. 

Mr.  Harriman  will  be  excoriated  as  few  other 
men  have  been  in  public  document  by  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission,  which  promises  that 
it  surely  will  have  its  report  on  the  transactions 
of  this  financier  ready  for  signature  between 
the  10th  and  15th  of  this  month.  A  preliminary 
draft  of  the  report  has  been  prepared  and  is 
being  discussed  at  daily  conferences  which  are 
participated  in  by  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  special 
counsel  for  the  commission. 


Rockefellers  and  Harrimans  to  Feel  Full  Force  of 
the  Rooseveltian  Policy. 
The  relentlessness  of    the    Government's 
purpose  to  enforce  laws  and  to  bring  about 


FAIR  LADING  BILL  WON 


Shippers  Gain  Form  of  Agreement  Which  Has 
Long  Been   Sotight. 

One  of  the  most  practically  beneficial  re- 
sults of  the  entire  procedures  against  the 
railroads  is  illustrated  in  the  uniform  lading 
bill  requirements,  of  which  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune gives  the  following  account: 

Chicago. — A  binding  agreement  between  ship- 
pers and  the  railroads,  the  dream  of  American 
commerce,  in  the  form  of  a  uniform  bill  of  lading, 
practically  has  been  agreed  upon.  Representa- 
tives of  commercial  interests  and  all  the  trunk 
lines  of  the  country  have  settled  upon  the  form 
of  the  new  bill,  and  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission has  concurred.  It  will  be  submitted  for 
the  ratification  of  the  railroad  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  in  July. 

The  effect  of  the  notification  will  be  to  make 
the  new  bill  of  lading  a  part  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law.  The  shipments  then  will  have  the 
thing  for  which  they  have  clamored  foi'^he  last 
decade — a  railroad  receipt  binding  on  the  carriers. 
The  negotiations  have  been  thus  far  carried  on 
by  railroad  representatives  and  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  the  American  Shippers' 
Association. 

The  new  bill  \\ill  hold  the  initial  road  and  its 
connections  liable  for  a  sliipment  from  the  time 
it  is  delivered  to  the  company  until  it  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  consignee  at  its  destination. 
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STANDARD'S  OWN  RAILROAD. 


Oil  Trust  Creating  a  Throiugh  Trunk  Line,  With 

Milwaukee  Road  as  Principal  Link. 

The  persistency  of  the  Standard  Oil  along 

the  lines  of  consolidation  and  monopoly  in 

spite  of  every  legal  restraint  is  illustrated  in 


the  Tide-Water  and  Deep  Water),  from  Newport 
News,  Va.,  into  West  Virginia,  and  soon  to  be 
connected  with  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton,  extending 
from  Ironton,  0.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  north  and 
west  across  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  from 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  west  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Every  road  in  the  group  is  now  under  Rockefel- 


HOOKED. 


— South  Bend   Tribune. 


the  following  from  the  New  York  World: 

Washington. — The  Standard  Oil  Company 
within  two  years  will  own  and  operate  a  com- 
plete transcontinental  railroad  system,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  here  familiar  with  such  matters. 
This  line  will  extend  from  Atlantic  to  the  water 
at  Newport  News,  Va.,  to  Seattle  and  Portland 
by  way  of  Chicago.  Every  mile  will  be  controlled 
by  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  and  from  the  day 
it  opens  the  road  Avill  be  the  most  potent  trans- 
portation influence  on  the  continent. 

These  links  will  comprise  the  new  Standard 
Oil  chain. 

The   Virginian   Railway    (commonly  known   as 


ler  control.  There  is  the  one  gap  to  be  filled, 
from  Toledo  or  Detroit  to  Chicago.  This  will 
be  covered  by  the  early  purchase  of  a  minor  line. 

The  Standard  Oil  system  when  completed,  will 
have  a  main  line  mileage  of  about  3,700  miles 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Next  to  the  Siberian  Rail- 
road it  will  be  the  longest  continuous  main  line 
in  the  world  under  a  single  management.  From 
the  very  outset,  by  reason  of  its  affiliations  with 
immense  business  interests,  it  will  be  assui-ed  all 
the  freight  it  can  possibly  handle. 

The  new  road  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
for  the  gi-ain  business  and  for  the  business  of 
supplying  coal   to   the   Northwest.     Part   of   the 
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plan  is  to  develop  Newport  News  as  a  great 
port  of  export.  The  control  of  the  road  is  to 
be  held  closely  within  the  Standard  Oil  group 
so  that  if  necessary  at  any  time  in  the  future  it 
can  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  punishing  com- 
peting roads  which  manifest  hostility  by  the  big 
oil  concern. 


AFTER  THE  SHIPPING  TRUST 


"Personal    and    Confidential"    Document    Falls 
Into  Government's  Hands. 

That  even  ocean  commerce  i%  not  to  be 
exempt  from  federal  prosecution  is  shown  in 
the  following  from  the  New  York  "World : 

New  York. — A  copy  of  a  ''personal  and  con- 
fidential" report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Advis- 
ory Committee  of  the  Immigrant  Bureau  of  the 
Western  Passenger  Association  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  supplying  informa- 
tion upon  which  the  investigation  of  the  Shipping 
Trust,  begun  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, is  more  than  likely  to  be  extended  to 
a  thorough  overhauling  of  both  the  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  pools,  the  existence  of  which  is 
now  openly  charged. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  caused  action  to  be  taken  against  the  Ham- 
burg-American line  as  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  in  its  control  of  shipping.  The  black- 
listing of  steamship  agents  who  sell  tickets  of 
lines  not  members  of  the  Steamship  Conference 
has  been  attacked  as  another  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law.  The  secret  report  that  has  reached 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through 
some  mysterious  channels  contains  what  is  de- 
clared to  be  positive  evidence  that  the  immigrant 
traffic  actually  is  divided  up  to  suit  the  trans- 
portation companies  and  that  railroad  and  steam- 
ship lines  acting  through  their  respective  clear- 
ing-houses dictate  absolutely  the  policy  of  every 
company,  routing  immigrants,  as  was  charged 
at  Thursday's  hearing  in  the  railroad  discrimina- 
tion cases,  like  consignments  of  cattle — so  many 
carloads  on  sugh  days  to  certain  roads. 


NEW  WEAPON  FOR  TRUSTS 


Governm,ent  to  Substitute  Receiverships  for  Other 
Legal  Procedure. 

Realizing  the  difficulties  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  pursued  in  the  past  the 
Government  has  found  a  new  way  to  throw 
its  ropes  around  the  headlong  processes  of 
the  law  violators.  The  Chicago  Tribune  de- 
scribes the  method  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C, — The  department  of  jus- 
tice has  a  new  rod    in  pickle  for  the  trusts. 

Hereafter  mere  injunction  to  restrain  illegal 
combinations  from  doing  business  will  not  be 
enough  for  the  government.   Wherever  conditions 


permit,  it  is  proposed  to  request  the  court  to  ap- 
point a  receiver  to  operate  the  business  of  a  con- 
victed corporation,  squeeze  out  .the  water,  and  sell 
plants  so  as  to  revive  competition.  By  this 
method  the  interest  of  the  public  which  needs 
the  products  of  these  plants  will  be  safeguarded 
and  the  interests  of  all  stockholders  will  be  pro- 
tected by  distribution  among  them  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale. 

As  devised  by  Attorney  General  Bonaparte  and 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Purdy,  the  program 
of  the  department  hereafter  will  be  to  petition 
the  courts  to  act  along  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

That  an  injunction  be  issued  for  the  dissolution 
of  an  illegal  combination. 

That  contracts  or  agreements  in  restraint  of 
trade  be  abrogated. 

That  receivers  be  appointed  to  sell  plants  of 
combinations  found  guilty  of  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  law. 

That  criminal  sentence  be  imposed  as  pro- 
vided by  anti-trust  law. 

That  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  shall 
be  punished  in  accordance  with  the  conspiracy 
statute  as  well  as  the  anti-trust  law. 


STATEMENT   BY   ROCKEFELLER 


Downfall   of   Oil   Trust   Would   Be    a   Disaster, 
He  Says. 

Chicago. — A  statement  in  defense  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  was  given  out  after  the  hearing 
before  Judge  Landis.  It  was  signed  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  John  D.  Archbold.     It  reads: 

"Since  the  enactment  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce law  in  1S87  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  most  carefully  obsei^ed  its  provisions  and  in 
no  case  has  willfully  violated  the  law.  It  wel- 
comed the  passage  of  the  law,  and  the  principle 
of  equity  Avhich  was  embodied  in  it. 

"The  old  system  of  special  rates  and  rebates 
was  obnoxious,  and  was  never  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  company.  The  net  rate  paid  for  freight 
was  always  used  as  a  basis  for  the  selling  price 
in  the  markets,  and  the  consumer  uniformly  had 
the  benefit  of  it.  Moreover,  every  shipper  could 
secure  such  special  rates,  and  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon experience  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
to  discover  that  its  competitors  had  lower  rates 
than  it  was  shipping  under. 

"The  assertion  so  often  made  by  careless  and 
sensational  writers  and  critics  that  'rebates' 
were  the  basis  of  Standard  Oil  prosperity  is  ab- 
solutely untrue.  Its  prosperity  has  come  through 
its  correct  apprehension  of  the  possible  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  the  petroleum  business; 
through  its  having  provided  better  and  more 
economical  methods  for  doing  the  business  than 
have  its  competitors,  and  through  a  better  service 
to  the  public  in  price  and  quality  than  others 
have  given. 

"It  has  made  the  petroleum  industry ^frreat ; 
has  held  it  for  this  country  as  against  foreign 
competitor,  and  we  assert  has  been  a  blessing 
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UNCLE  SAM  CALLS  UP  THE  COAL  TRUST 


— Indianapolis  News. 
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and   not   a   bane   to   the   country.     Its   downfall 
through  any  cause  would  be  a  National  disaster." 


BROKE  THE  DENVER  PLOT 


Attempt  to  Use  Land  Convention  Against  Presi- 
dent  Failed. 

Denver. — With  the  development  of  its  true  in- 
wardness, which  came  recently  when  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials  prepared  to  make  a  report, 
the  power  of  the  much-heralded  public  lands  con- 
vention of  the  Western  States  to  make  any  seri- 
ous attack  on  the  policies  of  the  present  national 
administration  was  absolutely  deadened.  The 
hopes  of  predatory  corporations  in  respect  to 
the  exploitation  to  the  limit  of  the  remaining 
wealth  lying  upon  and  under  the  public  domain, 
masked  behind  a  convention  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  sheepmen,  who  are  disgruntled  over 
prospective  grazing  restrictions,  have  gone  glim- 
mering for  the  time  being. 


According  to  the  belief  of  persons  who  have 
delved  under  the  surface  the  inception  of  the 
present  convention  was  a  political  move  on  the 
part  of  Senator  Teller  of  Colorado  to  get  back 
into  power.  Senator  Teller  now  is  a  Democrat 
and  the  Republicans  control  the  State.  The 
basic  idea  among  the  anti-administration  policy 
interests  that  have  responded  to  the  call  is  the 
prevention  of  government  control  of  the  range. 
The  sheep  men  are  aided  by  some  cattle  men  on 
the  western  slope  of  Colorado,  who  believe  an 
unjust  tax  is  imposed  upon  them  in  the  fee  per 
head  they  have  to  pay  for  ranging  their  cattle 
on  the  forest  reserve.  The  rest  of  the  cattle  in- 
terests are  for  government  control  and  restriction 
of  the  range,  the  main  difference  of  opinion  be- 
ing as  to  whether  the  control  shall  take  the  form 
of  permits,  as  advocated  by  some  of  the  govern- 
ment officials  or  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  leasing  the  public  grazing  lands. 


The  Train  to  Kimballtown 


He  took  the  railway  folder,  and 

He  looked  it  through  and  through. 

He  crumpled  it  within  his  hand 
And  looked  at  it  anew, 

"0  where  and  how  and  when  and  what," 

He  muttered  with  a  frown, 

' '  And  also  how  may  it  be  caught — 

The  train  for  Kimballtown?" 

He  opened  to  a  printed  page 

And  scanned  the  tables  there — 
His  face  was  dark  as  though  with  rage, 

He  seemed  to  want  to  swear, 
He  saw  a  lot  of  'Mvs"  and  ''arrs" 

And  figures  up  and  down; 
"I  want,"  he  said,  "to  find  the  cars — 

The  train  to  Kimballtown." 

He  found  that  trains  were  billed  to  stop 

And  others  would   or  might, 
His  eyes  in  wrath  began  to  pop, 

He  glanced  from  left  to  right. 
He  added  up  a  column  here 

And  set  the  figures  down 
And  sighed:     "1  cannot  make  it  clear — 

The  train  to  Kimballtown." 


He  sought  through  cabalistic  signs, 

'Through  Numbers  This  and  That, 
He  bumped  into  connecting  lines — 

And  then  took  off  his  hat 
And  fanned  himself,  and  wheezed  and  gasped, 

As  though  about  to  drown, 
The  while  the  printed  page  he  clasped ; 

"The  train  to  Kimballtown!" 

He  shook  his  head  at  "D.  &  S." 

He  groaned  at  "a"  and  "b, " 
He  shut  his  eyes  and  tried  to  guess 

Then  opened  them  to  see; 
He  studied  where  the  map  outlined 

The  route  in  red  and  brown 
And  sobbed :    "  I  '11  never,  never  find 

The  train  to  Kimballtown!" 

They  found  him  Avalking  down  the  track. 

Incurably  insane. 
Imagining  he  was,  alack! 

The  engine  and  the  train. 
With  gyves  they  bound  him  roundabout 

With  chains  they  held  him  down — 
You  ask  on  what  they  hauled  him  outK 

The  train  to  Kimballtown. 

— Chicago   Post. 
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TIMES  HAVE  CHANGED 
It  used  to  be  that  justice  was  made  to  cringe  before  the  But  under  the  new  dispensation  their  attitudes  have 

big  corporation  boodler  changed 

— Spokane  Spokesman  Revievr 


THE  STATES  IN  THE  PURSUIT 


LEGISLATURES  JOIN  WITH  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  MAKING 

AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS  TO  CHECK  THE  POWER 

OF   CORPORATIONS.  —  LAWMAKERS    FIGHT 

POWERFUL  LOBBIES  EVERYWHERE 


EXTENSION  of  federal  methods  to  the 
several  states  has  been  remarkably 
rapid,  especially  during  the  past  year.  In- 
deed, in  many  cases  the  states  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  such  excellent  imitators  that 
the  law  violators,  in  panic,  have  flown  back 
to  the  national  authorities  for  protection. 

In  the  following  series  of  items  from  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  is  a  most  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  what  the  states  did  in  the  way  of 
ncAv  and  radical  legislation  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  this  year : 

SUMMARY   OF   THE  WORK 


St.  Louis  Republic  Reviews  the  Wide  Scope  of 
Recent  Legislation. 

St.  Louis. — Seldom   has  a  nation  in  one  short 
year  seen  such  swapping  reforms  enacted  in  all 


of  its  sections.  Legislatures  in  the  East,  North, 
South  and  West  have  joined  hands  to  remedy 
old  laws  and  create  new  ones  which  tend  to  regu- 
late and  cheek  the  misuse  of  enormous  corporate 
power  and  control,  wnthin  the  boundaries  of  the 
various  States,  the  great  corporations  which  de- 
pend upon  all  parts  of  the  country  for  their 
existence. 

Nebraska,  perhaps,  leads  all  States  in  the  wave 
of  reform  which  has  swept  the  country  in  re- 
sponse to  the  policies  inaugurated  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Corporate  domination  of  that  State 
was  completely  overthrown,  but  only  after  the 
most  bitter  battle  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Although  bills  planned  to  remove  evils  innum- 
erable were  introduced  in  all  legislatures,  many 
are  killed.  Two-cent  fares,  primary  bills,  more 
equal  taxation  and  railroad  regulation  by  com- 
mission were  generally  adopted  or  the  way  pre- 
pared for  them,  while  the  widespread  sentiment 
for  popular  choice  of  United  States  Senators 
was  made  manifest. 
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Pennsylvania's  Legislature  was  by  no  means 
among  the  stragglers,  the  2-cent  fare  law,  the 
Railroad  Commission,  trolley  freight  bill,  eminent 
domain  for  trolleys  and  the  bucket-shop  law  be- 
ing the  important  reforms  which  were  made 
into  laws. 

In  New  York  the  creation  of  a  Railroad  Com- 
mission with  enormous  powers  and  the  passage 
of  the  public  utilities  law,  the  most  sweeping 
of.  its  kind  ever  brought  up,  was  offset  only  by 
the  veto  of  the  2-cent  fare  bill  by  Governor 
Hughes. 


MISSOURI'S  STRONG  MEASURES 


Limits  Railroad  Rates  and  Stops  the  Race  Track 
Gambling. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo, — The  most  conspicuous  re- 
form measures  passed  by  the  last  Missouri  Leg- 
islature were  those  affecting  railway  transpor- 
tation and  the  conduct  of  dramshops. 

The  2-cent-a-mile  passenger  law  was  enacted, 
and  the  maxiraum-freight-rate  statute  also  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  The  new  excise  law 
requires  that  saloons  not  only  be  closed  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  from  midnight  until  5  A.  M.  each 
day  of  the  week. 

The  anti  race-track  gambling  law,  which  had  a 
loophole  allowing  the  telephoning  of  bets  to  an- 
other State,  was  so  amended  as  to  shut  off  the 
only  way  that  the  statute  could  be  violated, 
either  in  fact  or  in  spirit.  Severe  restrictions 
were  placed  about  what  are  commonly  known  as 
bucket-shops,  and  the  operation  of  them  as  such 
was  made  a  felony  in  the.  eyes  of  the  State. 


NEBRASKA  THE  LEADER 


Enacts   More   Advance   Laws   Than   Any   Other 
American  State. 

Lincoln,  Neb. — Strictly  in  accord  with  the  leg- 
islative reform  program  of  President  Roose- 
velt is  the  record  of  the  Nebraska  Legislature, 
which  has  just  closed  its  biennial  session.  No 
other  body  in  Nebraska's  history  accomplished 
so  much  for  the  people  as  this  one. 

It  was  elected  in  a  campaign  in  which  both 
parties  made  definite  promises  of  what  they  would 
do  if  intrusted  with  power,  and  although  there 
were  ninety-five  Republicans  and  only  thirty- 
eight  Democrats  and  Prohibitionists,  party  lines 
were  obliterated  in  deliberations  of  both  Senate 
and  House,  the  majority  of  the  Democrats  aiding 
the  Republicans  in  redeeming  platform  pledges, 
while  the  Republicans  turned  and  helped  enact 
a  2-ceiit  passenger  rate  law,  which  the  Democrats 
only  had  promised. 

The  victory  last  fall  was  an  antirailroad  one, 
and  the  principal  contests  of  the  session  were 
over  measures  affecting  those  corporations.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  in  past  years  the  railroads 
have  been  the  political  arbiters  of  the  State, 
they  were  unable  to  prevent  any  of  the  reform 


legislation  being  enacted  or  even  to  hamstring 
much  of  it. 

Six  important  measures  affecting  transporta- 
tion companies  were  enacted  into  law.  The  most 
effective  one  was  the  passage  of  a  primary.  State- 
wide in  character,  at  which  all  nominations  for 
the  principal  offices  to  be  filled,  including  United 
States  Senator,  are  made  by  direct  vote.  The 
primaries  are  held  at  State  expense,  all  parties 
participating  on  the  same  day,  each  voter  being 
required  to  declare  his  party  affiliation  and  re- 
ceive but  that  party  ballot. 

A  plurality  nominates.  Presidential  electors 
are  excepted.  Platforms  are  made  by  a  dele- 
gate convention,  each  county  having  one  delegate, 
selected  at  the  primary.  This  law,  it  is  believed, 
will,  taken  in  connection  with  the  law  just  passed 
forbidding  the  issuance  of  passes,  put  the  rail- 
roads out  of  politics. 

Under  this  antipass  law  the  roads  are  restricted 
to  giving  transportation  only  to  bona  fide  em- 
ployees and  dependent  members  of  their  families, 
caretakers  of  live  stock,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
poultry  in  transit,  employees  of  other  roads  trav- 
eling on  business,  and  employees  of  mail,  express 
and  sleeping-car  service.  A  monthly  list  of  pass- 
holders  and  passes  issued  must  be  filed  with  the 
State  Railroad  Commission.  The  company  issu- 
ing or  the  person  receiving  are  equally  guilty 
and  the  fine  runs  from  $100  to  $1,000. 

Had  Escaped  Taxation. 

In  past  years,  by  means  o£  an  ingenious  method 
of  assessment  by  the  State  Board,  the  railroads 
have  succeeded  in  dodging  municipal  taxes  on  a 
large  part  of  their  valuable  terminals.  This 
was  done  by  assessing  each  road  as  a  unit,  divid- 
ing the  total  by  the  number  of  miles  and  attach- 
ing to  each  mile  the  value  that  it  bore  to  the 
whole. 

In  this  way  the  terminal  values  were  distrib- 
uted out  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  roads 
paid  municipal  taxes  only  on  the  number  of 
miles  within  a  city  or  village  multiplied  by  the 
proportional  value  of  each.  As  nine-tenths  of 
the  mileage  is  outside  municipal  limits,  practi- 
cally that  amount  of  ■  property  escaped  munici- 
par  taxation. 

The  Legislature  adopted  a  law  by  which  each 
city  and  village  no  longer  takes  the  old  basis, 
but  finds  out  the  actual  value  of  railroad  prop- 
erty within  its  borders,  and  assesses  accordingly. 
The  new  law  means  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  taxes  a  year  more  from  the  railroads. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  was  empow- 
ered to  regulate  the  rates  of  all  railroads,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  express,  sleeping  car  and  in- 
terurban  and  street  railway  companies  It  has 
power  to  classify  freight  and  fix  charges  after  a 
hearing.  The  rate  thus  determined  remains  in 
force  until  su{)erseded   by  a  court  order. 

No  $5,000  Death  Limit. 
Another  new  law  removes  the  limit  of  $5,000 
recovery  in  damage  suits  for  accident^  deaths, 
and  leaves  the  amount  that  may  be  obtained  sub- 
ject   to   proof.      Another   virtually    puts   out    of 
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business    an    employees'    insurance    department  21  years  of  age.     Another  provides  an  immediate 

maintained  by  the  principal  Nebraska  road,  the  reduction   in   rates   upon   commodities,   like   coal, 

Burlington.  building   material,   grain    and    live    stock,    of   15 

In    addition    to    the    2  cent-fare    law,    there    is  per    cent,    from    schedules    in    force    January    1, 


"WHOA!" 


-Chicago  Record-Herald. 


another  requiring  the  railroads  to  sell  1,000-mile  1907.      Another    requires    railroads    to    maintain 

books,  good  in  anyone's  hands,  for  any  number  track    scales    at   all    division    points,    where   coal 

of  fares  at  one  time,  for  $20.  or    other    commodities    may    be    more    definitely 

Another  law  prohibits  the  employment  as  night  located.                               ' 

telegraph  operators  or  towermen  of  anyone  under  Another  bill  aimed  principally  at  the  railroads 
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prohibits  lobbying:  by  agrents,  attorneys  or  em- 
ployees of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation.  Every 
person  retained  to  lobby  must  file  a  statement 
of  the  nature  of  his  employment  and  the  amount 
of  his  compensation  and  must  register.  Later 
a  statement  of  expenses  must  be  filed.  A  fine  of 
$100  a  day  awaits  violators.    ' 

Another  law  reduces  the  rates  of  all  express 
companies  within  the  State  25  per  cent  from 
schedules  in  force  January  1,  1907.  Another  law 
prohibits  agents  of  corporations  from  accepting 
gratuities  from  persons  with  whom  they  deal 
in  business  without  the  consent  of  their 
employers. 

Another  prohibits  commercial  corporations  from 
charging  one  price  for  a  staple  article  in  one 
community  and  some  other  price  elsewhere.  This 
is  aimed  at  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  is 
intended  to  stop  its  practice  of  selling  low  in 
one  town  to  kill  ofiE  competitors,  while  paying 
expenses  of  the  fight  by  charging  higher  prices 
where  it  has  no  competition. 

Bucket  Shops  Barred. 

Another  bill  puts  the  bucket  shops  out  of  busi- 
ness entirely,  and  another  is  aimed  to  break  up 
a  combination  of  bridge  contractors,  who  have 
the  State  apportioned  among  themselves,  and, 
at  county  lettings,  enter  into  farcical  competi- 
tion, the  contracts  having  been  beforehand 
awarded  by  the  combination. 

The  Legislature  enacted  a  stringent  pure-food 
law,  stronger  than  the  national  enactment,  and 
intended  especially  to  protect  the  consuming 
public  from  misbranded  drugs  and  foods. 

No  pardon  or  communication  in  Nebraska  can 
be  granted  hereafter  without  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Governor,  at  which  the  State's  Attor- 
ney must  be  present  and  cross-examine  all  wit- 
nesses. The  late  Governor  J.  H.  Mickey  turned 
loose  so  many  during  his  term  that  the  Legisla- 
ture took  steps  to  prevent  maudlin  sympathy 
being  made  the  basis  of  a  pardon. 

Life  For  Yeggmen. 

Yeggmen  who  are  caught  in  Nebraska  here- 
after will  be  liable  to  life  imprisonment ;  burglary 
with  the  use  of  explosives  being  punishable  by 
from  twenty  years  to  life.  No  merchant  may 
defraud  his  creditors  by  a  midnight  sale  of  his 
entire  stock  hereafter,  a  new  law  making  such 
sale  before  notice  to  all  creditors  void. 

A  bill  to  submit  a  prohibitory  amendment  to 
the  State  constitution  was  defeated  as  was  one 
providing  for  county  option.  The  liquor  interests, 
however,  were  hard  hit  in  legislation  designed 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  liquors  to  dry  com- 
munities.. All  packages  must  bear  the  legend, 
''intoxicating  liquoi-s, "  in  large  letters,  prohib- 
iting express  companies  from  acting  as  collecting 
agents  for  liquor  dealers  and  requiring  those 
companies  to  keep  a  register  open  to  public  in- 
spection for  all  who  receive  shipments  of  liquor. 
The  most  important  legislation  of  this  character, 
however,  was  the  enacthient  of  a  law  prohibit- 
ing brewei-s  or  thoir  agents  floni   owning  snloon 


licen.ses  or  renting  property  used  for  saloon 
purposes. 

The  life  insurance  companies  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  series  of  bills  framed  after  the  New 
York  law  to  prevent  rebating,  misrepresentation 
and  the  writing  of  other  than  annual  dividend 
policies,  but  a  law  was  passed  forfeiting  the 
charters  of  all  insurance  companies  for  a  period 
of  three  years  if  they  remove  a  suit  against  them 
from  the  State  to  the  Federal  courts. 

A  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  during  the  hours  and  months  of 
holding  school  was  also  enacted. 


RADICALS  IN  TEXAS 


More   Anti-Corporation   Laws   and    Some   Other 
Rigid  Legislation. 

Austin,  Tex. — The  Texas  State  Legislature  at 
its  recent  regular  session  enacted  a  large  number 
of  regulating  or  reform  laws.  These  acts  cover 
a  variety  of  subjects.  Many  of  them  are  in  line 
with  the  agitation  for  government  control  of  cor- 
poration interests  to  the  extent  that  they  shall  be 
surrounded  with  rigid  restrictions.  The  reform 
movement,  inaugurated  by  President  Roosevelt 
has  been  followed,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  in  the 
general  trend  of  legislation  at  the  last  session. 

In  order  that  suits  against  alleged  trusts  and 
monopolies  may  be  prosecuted  with  better  chance 
of  success,  a  law  was  enacted  giving  the  Attor- 
ney General's  department  additional  power  in 
obtaining  evidence  from  witnesses  outside  of  the 
State  and  right  to  examine  corporation  records. 

Bills  were  passed  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  bet  or  gamble  on  a  baseball  game  and  a  crime 
to  deal  in  futures  or  operate  bucket-shoj>s. 

Professional  gambling  Avas  given  a  knockout 
blow  by  a  law  which  provides  two  or  four  years' 
imprisonment  for  renting  places  for  gambling. 
Persons  gambling  at  a  public  place  are  liable  to 
a  fine  of  $10  to  $50. 

Corporations  are  prohibited  from  contributing 
to  campaigns,  and  a  strict  anti-lobbying  law 
and  a  number  of  local  option  and  liquor  regulating 
bills  were  passed. 

A  pure-food  bill  was  passed  creating  a  State 
Pure-Food   Commission. 

The  antitrust  law  was  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  persons  convicted  of  violating  the  act 
may  be  imprisoned  for  two  to  ten  years. 

A  number  of  bills  were  passed  affecting  rail- 
roads. They  include  a  rigid  anti-free-pass  law, 
an  act  giving  the  Railroad  Commission  authority 
to  require  railroads  to  purchase  or  lease  addi- 
tional rolling  stock  when  the  supply  is  inade- 
quate; providing  for  reciprocal  demurrage  on 
the  part  of  railroads  and  shippers;  requiring 
that  train  employees  shall  not  be  re(|uii"ed  to 
work  more  than  fourteen  consecutive  houre,  and 
must  have  eight  hours  rest  between^  giving  in- 
terurban  companies  the  right  of  emiftent  domain. 

A  uniform  primary  bill  was  adopted,  providing 
that  the  United  States  Senators  shall  be  chosen 
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by   direct   vote   of  the   members  of  the  political 
party  in  the   State  primaries. 


LOBBY  FAILED  IN  ILLINOIS 


Could  Not  Prevent  Railroad,  Pure  Food  or  Local 
Option  Laws. 

Springfield,  111. — In  the  history  of  Illinois  leg- 
islatures there  probably  never  was  such  a  mass 


waged,  and  it  was  only  by  a  combination  effected 
during  the  last  week  of  the  session  that  the  suc- 
cess of  either  was  assured. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  lob- 
bies ever  seen  in  Springfield  worked  night  and 
day  against  the  local-option  bill. 

The  new  charter  for  Chicago  gives  that  city 
virtually  home  rule. 

Many  insurance  reform  measures  were  enacted 


TROUBLE  IN  THE  NURSERY 

UNCLE  SAM:     "Why,  I  do  believe  I'll  have  to  take  that  railroad  kid  under  my  protection  to 
keep  him  out  of  mischief."  — Philadelphia    Press. 


of  bills  introduced  as  during  the  Forty-fifth  As- 
sembly. A  total  of  1,440  bills  were  introduced — 
883  in  the  House  and  557  in  the  Senate.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  bills  were  passed  by 
both  houses — 111  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
In  the  mass  of  legislation  enacted  into  law, 
four  measures  stand  out  as  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. They  are  the  new  charter  for  Chicago, 
the  local  option  law,  the  2-cent-fare  law  and  the 
pure-food  law.  On  two  of  these — the  Chicago 
charter  and  the  local  option — bitter  fights  were 


into  law.  These  include  provisions  for  standard 
policy,  requiring  much  stricter  accounting  of 
business  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance and  in  general  follow  the  lines  of  reform 
laid  down  by  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
laws. 

A  bill  revising  the  State  banking  laws  was 
also  passed.  This  gives  the  State  Auditor  power 
of  summary  suspension  of  banks  considered  un- 
safe, allows  the  depositor  to  petition  for  appoint- 
ment of  receiver,  who  shall  reside  in  the   same 
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county,    and    prohibits   loans    to    officers    of    the 
bank  except  upon  approval  of  the  directors. 


POOR  PROGRESS  IN  KANSAS 


Reaction  From  the  Strong  Measures  of  Previous 
Legislatures. 

Topeka,  Kas. — The  Kansas  Legislature,  her- 
alded as  a  Legislature  which  would  enact  into 
law  many  reform  measures  when  the  session  be- 
gan, adjourned,  and  only  two  of  the  reform 
measures  advocated  by  the  progressive  Republi- 
cans and  President  Roosevelt  were  placed  on  the 
statutes  of  the  State. 

There  were  five  of  these  measures,  an  equita- 
ble and  just  taxation  system,  a  strict  antipass 
law,  a  primary  election  law,  maximum  freight 
rates  and  2-cent  passenger  fare. 

With  the  exception  of  the  primary  election 
law,  only  one  new  law  will  work  any  great  bene- 
fit to  the  State.  This  is  the  taxation  and  assess- 
ment bill  and  Kansas  now  claims,  through  this 
law,  to  have  the  most  complete  and  equitable 
taxation  system  of  any  State  in  the  country. 

A  fairly  strict  antipass  bill  was  passed.  A 
Senate  controlled  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was 
able  to  defeat  virtually  every  measure  of  im- 
portance which  the  progressive  element  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  offered  and  forced 
through  that  body. 

The  House  was  in  thorough  accord  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  his  policies,  but  the  Senate 
refused  to  go  a  step  forward  except  on  the  taxa- 
tion question. 


THE  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO 


Wealth-Ridden  Legislature   Has  Hard  Work  to 
Make    Good. 

Denver,  Colo.^Colorado's  General  Assembly, 
assisted  in  an  unusual  degree  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  came  meekly  in  line  with  many  o:^ 
the  reforms  that  have  been  advocated  by  President 
Roosevelt.  The  Legislature  was  Republican, 
which  party  of  the  State  had  adopted  a  platform 
calling  for  legislation  on  topics  that  v/ere  favor- 
ites with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  first  of  the  bills 
passed  was  one  for  pure  foods,  designed  on  the 
lines  of  the  national  law. 

A  Railway  Commission  law  was  adopted,  but 
is  not  as  strict  as  the  national  law.  No  provi- 
sion could  be  entertained  making  a  fixed  rate  of 
charge  per  mile  for  either  passenger  or  freight 
service,  as  many  of  the  railroads  are  in  the  moun- 
tains where  operating  expenses  are  heavy. 

Not  much  headway  was  made  in  freeing  public 
officers  from  coi'poration  influences.  An  anti- 
pass  section  was  included  in  the  Railway  Com- 
mission bill,  but  was  eliminated. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House  call- 
ing upon  the  United  States  Congress  to  authorize 
a  constitutional  convention  to  present  an  amend- 
ment favoring  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators by  direct  vote,  but  failed,  as  did  laws  for 


the  regulation  of  primary  elections. 

A  bill  forbidding  any  corporation  to  make  con- 
tributions to  campaign  funds  passed. 

The  meat-inspection  bill,  designed  to  assist 
the  similar  law  already  enacted  by  Congress, 
would  have  failed  but  for  the  Governor. 

A  law  giving  electric  power  companies  eminent 
domain  passed,  as  did  the  bill  permitting  County 
Commissioners  to  grant  rights  of  way  over  county 
roads  to  electric  lines. 


INDIANA   IS    EMPHATIC 


President's  Policies  Dominate  the  Law  Makers 
at   All   Points. 

Indianapolis. — The  Rooseveltian  idea  of  gov- 
ernment, in  so  far  as  it  embodies  corporation 
control  and  the  assertion  of  individualism,  wa.s 
a  potent  factor  in  the  Indiana  Legislature.  Large 
corporations,  particularly  the  railroads,  were  hard 
hit  by  many  of  the  laws  enacted.  Though  the 
Rooseveltian  idea  may  not  have  been  the  guiding- 
spirit  which  led  the  lawmakers,  it  nevertheless 
influenced  them  strongly.  The  "square-deal" 
principle  sticks  out  prominently  throughout  the 
proceedings. 

Eliminating  the  Rooseveltian  idea,  there  is  no 
way  to  account  for  the  antitrust  law,  the  pure- 
food  law,  the  2-cent-fare  law,  the  law  rcirulating- 
car  service,  the  private  banking  law  and  other - 
statutes   regulating   questions   which    everywhere 
and  always  divide  the  human  race  in  such  a  way 
as  to  group  the  ''people"  on  one  side  and  the 
corporation    leaders,    managers    and    supporters 
on   the   other.     The   legislators  were  sufficiently- 
imbued,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  with 
the   Rooseveltian   way   of   doing    things    as    to- 
be   convinced   that   the   man   who   labors   should 
have  a  chance. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  and  expensive  lobby 
that  they  kept  there  throughout  the  time  that  the 
Legislature  was  in  session,  the  railroads  were 
given  several  severe  blows.  First  came  the  2- 
cent-fare  bill.  This  not  'only  made  2' cents  the 
maximum  rate  that  may  be  charged  per  mile, 
but  stipulated  that  150  pounds  of  baggage  should 
be  carried  free,  as  heretofore,  and  regiilated  the 
charge  for  excess  baggage.  Then  came  the 
shippers'  bill,  which  regulates  the  entire  question 
of  car  service,  makes  enforceable  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission  and 
imposes  the  heaviest  kinds  of  penalties  for 
violation. 

Shippers'  Bill  Strong. 

The  "shippers'  bill"  is  the  Federal  Hepburn 
rate  bill,  re-enacted  in  Indiana  to  apply  to  car- 
riers within  the  State,  just  as  the  Federal  law 
applies  to  carriers  doing  an  interstate  business. 
The  giving  and  acceptance  of  passes  for  interstate 
traffic  are  prohibited.  Railroads  are  required  to 
furnish  cars  promptly  upon  demand,  under  pen- 
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alty   of   $1    a   day   a   car  for   delay ;   to   return  of  their  patrons  and  promote  the  welfare  of  their 

''empties"  to  some  point  on  the  initiating  road;  employees. 

to  file  with  the  State  Commission  schedules  of  The  antitrust  law  is  drafted  along  the  lines  of 

all  rates  and  tariffs  used  by  them;  to  make  an-  the  Sherman  antimonopoly  act  of  Congress.     It 

nual   statements    of   earnings    and    expenditures;  contains   a   special   clause   striking   at   the   Asso- 


-Tf^r/r^yf^-^y:^^ 


JOHN  D.   ROCKEFELLER— "WELL,   I  GUESS  WE  GOT  HIM  ALL  STRAIGHTENED  OUT 

NICELY.  — Duluth  News  Tribune. 


to    appear    for    examinations    under    path,    when 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  commission,  etc.,  etc. 

Following  the  ''shippers' bill"  came  the  "full- 
rew"  bill,  the  sixteen  hour  bill  and  the  block- 
»stem  bill — all  of  which  were  spread  on  the 
slitute  books  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  rail- 
roads to  improve  their  service,  protect  the  lives 


ciated  Press.  Engaging  in  any  unlawful  combina- 
tion is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000, 
to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment.  Where  a 
contract  is  obtained  by  an  illegal  combination, 
the  person  making  the  contract  need  not  pay  for 
the  work,  or  if  the  money  is  paid  before  he  ascer- 
tains that  a  combination  existed,  he  may  recover 
the  money. 
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Another  corporation  measure  subjects  foreign 
corporations  to  the  same  regulations,  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  apply  to  corporations  organ- 
ized within  the  State,  and  requires  all  corpora- 
tions, both  foreign  and  domestic,  to  make  annual 
statements  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  their 
condition. 

The  private  banking  bill  confers  visitorial  and 
examining  powers  upon  the  Auditor  of  State, 
and  designates  the  kind  of  securities  in  which 
private  banks  may  invest,  regulates  the  purchase 
of  real  estate  by  these  institutions,  and  throws 
up  other  safeguards  to  protect  the  depositors. 
Ranks,  insurance  companies  and  other  corpora- 
tions are  prohibited  from  making  campaign  con- 
tributions, and  from  aiding  in  the  nomination 
or  election  of  any  candidate  for  political  office. 
Imprisonment,  fines  and  disfrandhisement  are 
imposed  for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  pure-food  law  is  fashioned  after  the  Fed- 
eral Act.  A  large  appropriation  is  included  for 
enforcing  the  provisions. 


TENNESSEE  NOT  IN  LINE 


Many  Measures  Against  Corporations  Are  Turned 
Down  by  Legislature. 

Nashville,  Tenn.— The  Fifty-fifth  Tennessee 
General  Assembly  did  not  follow  to  any  extent 
the  Roosevelt  reform  movement.  It  turned  down 
ir  one  way  or  another  a  reciprocal  demurrage 
bill,  a  2-cent-passenger-f are  bill,  antipass  bill 
and  a  bill  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Department  of  Insurance,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  carry  the  risks  of  the  citizens. 

The  telephone  monopoly  was  the  only  corpora- 
tion on  Avhich  a  blow  was  landed,  the  Talbert 
telephone  bill  having  been  passed  giving  new 
companies  the  right  to  enter  cities  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  franchise  from 
munieipalitifis. 

Moral  legislation  fared  better  than  anti-corpora- 
tion legislation.  The  Pendleton  law  was  passed, 
placing  it  within  the  power  of  every  city  in  the 
State  to  have  its  charter  abolished  and  be  re- 
incorporated without  saloons.  The  law  was  ac- 
cepted by  several  of  the  larger  towns  and  one 
of  the*  cities — Knoxville — and  whisky  can  be 
legally  sold  in  but  four  of  the  ninety-six  counties. 

A  very  stringent  anti-race-track-gambling  law- 
was  also  enacted,  as  was  a  pure-food  law. 

DELAWARE  ALSO  IS  SLOW 


State-Makers  Accused  of  Being  Under  Corpora- 
tion and  Liquor  Control. 

Dover,  Del. — While  the  Delaware  Legislature 
at  its  last  session,  seemed  determined  at  its  be- 
ginning to  establish  a  record  foi-  reform,  it  ut- 
terly failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  the  many 
were  intent  upon,  that  of  enacting  laws  for  the 
laborer  and  the  good  oP  the  public.  So  notice- 
able at  the  closing  session  of  the  Legislature  was 
tliis  lack  of  reform  that  it  was  commonly  stated 


''that   the   Senate   was   controlled   solely   by   the- 
giant  corporations  and  the  liquor  element." 

Among  the  reforms  intended  at  the  outset  were 
a  complete  modification  of  the  election  laws.  In 
this  respect  they  utterly  failed. 

The  regulating  of  life  insurance  companies 
and  prohibiting  political  contributions  and  mis- 
representations were  two  reform  measures  that 
met  with  universal  approval. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  reforms  passed 
and  now  in  operation  was  that  of  restricting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  distilled  and  sold 
by  grain  and  fruit  distillers  throughout  the  State. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  for  the  City  or 
Wilmington,  as  well  as  other  cities  and  towns  in 
the    State    is    also    looked    upon    as  a    reform     • 
movement. 

The  giving  the  people  of  the  State  as  a  whole, 
or  in  districts,  the  right  to  vote  on  the  local-option 
question  is  perhaps  considered  the  greatest 
victory. 


FOR  AND  AGAINST  IN  MARYLAND 


Governor  Vetoed  the  Two-Cent  Bills  But  Other 
Laws  Passed. 

Baltimore. — Bitter  feeling  against  railroads - 
was  displayed  in  the  Legislature  last  winter  by 
an  avalanche  of  bills  calling  for  2-cent  milea*;*:. 
One  was  passed,  but  Governor  Edwin  W^arfield 
vetoed  it.  The  feeling  against  the  transporta- 
tion corporations  reached  its  height  in  an  attack 
to  force  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  pay 
up  back  interest  due  the  State.  The  State  held 
a  block  of  stock  of  the  Washington  branch  of 
the  railroad,  on  Avhich  interest  had  not  been 
paid  for  years. 

A  cursory  examination  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee revealed  the  fact  that  this  stock  was  pay- 
ing 33  per  cent  per  annum.  The  probers  had 
hardly  begun  before  the  railroad  offered  to  buy 
in  the  stock,  and  gave  $3,000,000  for  it. 

Another  law  passed  was  one  to  compel  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  stop -a  discrimina- 
tion of  15  cents  a  ton  against  independent  coal 
shippers. 


ONLY  ONE  IN  OREGON 


Web  Foot  State  Creates  a  New  Law  for  Railroad 
Commission. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  *only  measure  of  reform 
demanded  by  the  people  that  was  enacted  by  the 
liCgislature  was  the  creation  of  a  railroad  com- 
mission, which  is  giving  general  sujiervision  over 
the  railway  lines  operating  within  the  State. 
This  would  have  failed  had  not  its  enactment 
been  popularly  demanded.  It  was  amended  as 
much  as  the  corporation  interests  dared. 

Other  than  to  increase  from  $5,000  to  $10,500 
the  amount  that  can  be  recovered  Tor  deati? 
public-service    corporations    were    not    disturbe*. 

The  Senate  proved   the  slaughter  ]ioii   for  »I 
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reform  measures.  The  House  consistently  passed 
a  number  of  meritorious  measures,  which  scarcely 
appeared  in  the  Senate  than  they  were  dispatched 
with  celerity.  All  in  all,  the  1907  session  of  the 
Oregon  Legislature  will  be  remembered  as  a 
grievous  disappointment  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  State. 


MINNESOTA  AND  OPIUM. 


Anti-Merger  State  Gets  After  the  Impure  -Ciga- 
rette Makers. 
St.    Paul,    Minn. — The    Minnesota    Legislature 


but  a  memorial  was  adopted  favoring  the  election, 
of  United  States  Senator  by  popular  vote. 


RATE  BILL  IN  MICHIGAN 


Two-Cent    Measure    Went    Thru    Only    After    a 
Prolonged  Conflict. 

Lansing,  Mich. — Of  the  many  measures  aiming 
at  reform  which  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Michigan  Legislature  only  three  of  real  impor- 
tance have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  passed. 


TOO  MANY  EXPLOSIVES  AROUND. 


— New  York  Herald. 
« 


enacted  several  measures,  most  of  which  deal 
with  railroads.  One,  however,  prohibits  the  sale 
of  all  cigarettes  save  those  containing  but  pure 
tobacco,  the  object  being  to  abolish  the  use  of 
opium. 

Among  the  railroad  reform  measures  are  a  2- 
cent  railroad  passenger  fare  within  the  State, 
500-mile  family  mileage  books  and  a  demurrage 

l8.W. 

There   were   no   changes   in   the   election   laws, 


The  principal  victory  for  the  reformers,  headed 
by  Governor  Fred  M.  Werner  and  the  adminis- 
tration cohorts,  is  the  passage  of  the  railroad- 
rate  bill,  providing  a  2-cent  rate  for  the  majority 
of  the  railroads  in  the  Lower  Peninsula;  the 
primary  reform  bill,  and  the  matter  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  convict  labor  system,  on  which 
two  bills  have  been  introduced,  before  the  close 
of  the  session. 
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SENATORSHIP  VS.  LAWS 


Wisconsin's  Progress  Delayed  by  the  Fight  for 
the  Toga. 

Madison,  Wis. — The  Wisconsin  Legislature  ac- 
complished little  in  the  way  of  important  progres- 
sive legislation,  because  of  the  unexpected  pro- 
jection of  the  senatorial  fight. 

Wisconsin  has  been  a  pioneer  in  legislative  re- 
form. Wisconsin  has  had  an  effective  antipass 
law  the  last  half  dozen  years,  and  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Governor  La  Follette,  two  years 
ago  set  the  stakes  to  which  national  legislation 
has  since  been  moving.  During  the  session  of 
1905  a  comprehensive  primary  election  law  was 
enacted,  an  effective  antilobby  law  passed,  the 
administration  of  the  State,  even  to  its  smaller 
institutions,  placed  under  civil-service  regulations, 
and  a  railroad  commission  law  enacted  by  which 
complete  jurisdiction  over  the  railroads  was  be- 
stowed upon  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. During  the  session  of  1905  an  inheritance- 
tax  law  was  also  passed  and  ad  valorem  laws 
enacted  by  which  the  State  has  been  able  to  re- 
cover big  sums  from  the  railroads  for  back  taxes 
and  rebates. 

Progressive  legislation  at  the  last  session  was 
largely  in  the  way  of  perfecting  the  laws  passed 
during  the  last  administration.  In  line  with  the 
national  legislation,  the  pure-food  laws  of  the 
State  were  made  to  correspond  with  the  national 
standard.  A  sumptuary  measure  of  a  rather 
sweeping  nature  prohibits  absolutely  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  any  form  in  public  places  by  boys 
under  sixteen. 

Most  sweeping  legislation  of  this  session,  and 
in  which  Wisconsin  will  be  a  distinct  pioneer, 
will  be  the  control  of  a  railroad  rate  commission, 
which  represents  months  of  work  by  the  ablest 
members  of  both  houses  and  experts  from  the 
university  and  abroad,  is  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  drastic  measures  ever  introduced  in  any 
State.  Yet  there  "is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  its 
ultimate  passage,  as  there  is  no  objection  in 
either  house,  and  the  Republican  party  stands 
pledged  to  its  enactment. 


REFORM  PREVAILS  IN  JERSEY 


Corporation  Franchising  State  Follows  Its  New 
Leaders. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — New  Jersey  can  be  said  to  be  in 
full  line  with  the  policies  of  President  Roosevelt 
in  that  the  last  Legislature  gave  the  people  a 
railroad  commission  which  has  power  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  these  paths  of  commerce,  and  the 
1906  Legislature  passed  many  laws  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  settling  the  vexed  subject  of  equal 
taxation  and  bringing  the  State  to  the  front 
first  in  the  Union  with  a  law  permitting  trolleys 
to  carry  freight. 

While  the  last  Legislature  was  remarkable 
for  what  it  did  not  do,  the  Railroad  Commission 


was  a  distinct  gain  along  the  Roosevelt  policy. 
This  important  commission  will  get  to  work  this 
summer. 

The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  allow  voters 
to  express  their  choice  for  United  States  Senator 
has  started  an  irresistible  movement  which  will 
certainly  culminate  in  the  next  Legislature  by 
such  a  law. 

Another  Roosevelt  policy  enacted  into  law  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  was  the  Hil- 
lery  Act,  which  forbids  corporations  to  contri- 
bute to  the  election  expenses  of  either  political 
party.  This  act  was  also  put  on  the  statute  books 
applying  to  life  insurance  acts  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature  are  also  in  direct  line  with  the  poli- 
cies of  Roosevelt  in  controlling  the  acts  of  men 
placed  in  positions  of  g^eat  trust. 


SOUTH  IS  IN  THE  RACE 


North  Carolina  Jealously  Adheres  to  the  Roose- 
velt Program. 

Ashevjlle,  N.  C. — The  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature insistently  and  jealously  adopted  the 
Roosevelt  reform  program  in  respect  to  rail- 
ways, corporations  and  trusts. 

Railway-passenger  rates  were  reduced  from 
3 1-2  cents  to  1 1-4  cents ;  reciprocal  demurrage 
law  was  passed;  additional  power  was  given  cor- 
poration  commission. 

The  antitrust  bill  is  severe,  but  in  the  main 
exempts  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  which 
has  big  factories  at  Durham,  N.  C. 

A  law  was  passed  making  race  tracks  where 
betting  is  allowed  unlawful. 


FIGHTING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Hard  to  Crowd  the  Reform  Bills  Thru  Because 
of  the  Lobbies. 

Boston. — The  sum  of  reform  legislation  ef- 
fected by  the  present  Legislature  is  soon  told. 
The  reform  measures  killed  made  a  longer  list. 

Chief  among  the  laws  adopted  for  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  is  the  overtime  bill,  which  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  Goviernor.  It  is  de- 
signed especially  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  mills  at  night. 

Two  insurance  measures  of  much  importance 
have  been  before  the  Legislature  all  winter  and 
one  became  a  law.  This  is  called  the  over-the- 
counter  bill  and  is  designed  to  give  industrial 
insurance  at  actual  cost  plus  moderate  expenses, 
eliminating  the  present  huge  profits  of  the  in- 
dustrial companies. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  measure  to  the 
people  generally  was  the  so-called  public  opin- 
ion bill,  designed  to  permit  the  people  to  initiate 
legislation.  After  a  bitter  fight  it  jvas  killed, 
but  an  anti-bucket  bill  was  passed. 

Generally  speaking  the  present  Legislature  has 
shown  itself  hostile  to  reforms,  and  the  few  fa- 
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vorable  votes  secured  were  really  forced  by  fear 
of  the  wrath  of  the  people. 


STRENUOUS  IN  IOWA 


Legislative  Session  Regarded  as  One  of  the  Most 
Important  Ever  Held. 

Des    Moines,    la. — The    Thirty-second    General 


which  bear  upon  the  corporation  issue  are 
the  2-cent  passenger  fare  bill,  which  places  every 
important  classification  upon  that  basis,  a  strin- 
gent anti-pass  bill,  a  measure  forbidding  corpora- 
tions to  contribute  to  political  campaigns. 

Another  law  provides  punishment  of  false  or 
exaggerated  statements  concerning  the  affairs 
of  any     corporation  which  shall  tend  to  give  a 


CAN  HE  PAY  HIS  WAY  TO  WASHINGTON? 

— Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 


Assembly  of  Iowa  was  one  of  the  most  important 
sessions  in  the  history  of  the  State,  The  domi- 
nant note  was  "corporate  regulation."  Out  of 
the  800  bills  introduced,  fully  one-half  of  them 
related  to  corporations.  Only  about  250  bills 
actually  became  laws,  but  many  of  these  are  of 
a  character  to  fairly  revolutionize  existing 
methods. 

Among  the  more   important  measures  enacted 


greater  value  to  stocks  than  they  in  reality 
possess. 

Bucket-shops  are  prevented  and  watering  of 
stock  forbidden.  Not  a  share  of  stock  shall  be 
issued  by  any  corporation  until  its  full  face  value 
has  been  paid.  A  system  of  joint  freight  rates 
is  provided  for. 

Another  important  reform  is  the  law  establish- 
ing  a   State-wide   primary   election    system,   and 
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requiring  that  all  officers  of  the  State,  including 
members  of  Congress  and  United  States  Sena- 
tors, shall  be  nominated  by  a  direct  primary  vote. 
Any  candidate  who  uses  moneys,  liquors  or 
cigars  in  promoting  his  candidacy  is  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  the  only  campaign  ex- 
pense recognized  is  money  used  in  hiring  convey- 
ances to  take  voters  to  and  from  the  polls. 

TAXATION  IN  WASHINGTON 


Northwestern    State    Requires    Corporations    to 
Bear  Their  Share. 

Seattle.— The  Tenth  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Washington  enacted  legislation,  none  vicious, 
along  intelligent  lines  of  reform,  compelling  rail- 
roads and  other  corporations  to  bear  their  just 
share  of  taxation,  as  advocated  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

Reciprocal  demurrage  was  made  a  law.  Rail- 
roads must  supply  cars  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  they  are  ordered,  and  the  shipper 
must  load  or  unload  within  forty-eight  hours. 
One  thousand  mileage  tickets  were  made  on  any 
railroad  in  the  State. 

Still  another  measure,  known  as  the  car-stake 
act,  compels  railroads  to  furnish  support  stakes 
for  all  open  freight  cars  to  hold  logs  and  lumber 
in  place  on  open  flat  cars. 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  was  given  jur- 
isdiction over  interurban  electric  lines. 

In  a  political  sense  the  greatest  reform  of  the 
Legislature  was  in  the  enactment  of  the  direct 
primary  law,  which  provides  that  candidates, 
including  those  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
for  nominations  for  all  elective  offices,  save 
in  cities  of  the  fourth  class,  shall  be  voted  on  at 
primaries. 

DOWN  IN  ALABAMA,  TOO 


Railroad   Measures    Forced    There    With    Clock- 
like Regularity. 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Never  in  the  history  of 
Abalama  has  a  reform  program  been  so  com- 
pletely and  quickly  carried  out  as  by  the  State 
Ijegislature,  which  has  closed  the  first  thirty- 
seven  days  of  the  session  and  adjourned  until 
July  9,  when  the  remaining  thirteen  v.'ill  be  held. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Comer,  bills 
regulating  railroad  freight  and  passenger  rates 
and  furthering  the  State  control  of  the  systems 
operating  within  the  borders  of  the  State  were 
passed  with  clock-like  regularity. 

Plans  for  the  curbing  of  the  railroads,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Democratic  State  platform,  have  been 
carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Principal  among  the  new  statutes  is  the  one 
regulating  freight  rates  in  Alabama  and  declar- 
ing that  the  rates  in  force  before  January  1,  1907, 
shall  hereafter  be  the  maximum.  The  2  1-2  cent 
passenger  fare  bill,  the  anti-pass  bill,  a  statute 
forbidding  discrimination  in  rates  and  providing 
for  heavy  penalties  and  the  demurrage  bill  all 
passed. 


DIES  IRAE 

The  democracy  of  this  great  Republic  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  farce  and  government  'by  the 
people  for  the  people"  a  byword. — Chancellor 
Day  of  Syracuse  University. 

My  scat ! 

Where  is  the  palladium  of  our  liberties  att 
Hoo  roo ! 

Ring  off  the  Red,  White  and  Blue! 
Oh,  my! 

What  hit  the  Fourth  of  July! 
Great  Scott! 

Who  handed  the  Eagle  a  swat? 
Gee  whiz! 

What  a  pulp  the  Declaration  is! 
By  heck! 

Who  slugged  the  Constitution  in  the  neckt 
Oh,  say. 

Get  out  of  the  way 
For  the  judgment  Day! 
Dies  irae,  dies  ilia! 
Dreadful  Day  is  this, 
All  our  country's  institutions 
Got  paralysis; 

Got  it  from  the  common  people, 
Ordinary,  law-browed  dubs, 
Cornfield  cattle  driven  by  the 
Big  Stick  and  some  other  clubs. 
-   As  a  nation  we're  damnation. 
We  are  on  the  road  to  bust, 
Nothing  short  of  H  can  stop  us, 
And  in  that's  our  only  trust. 
Weep,  weep,  sons  and  daughters, 
Then  weep  some  more, 
And  ring  the  bell  softly — 
There's  crape  on  the  door, 
Alas,  alack! 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black! 
Oh,  dreadful  Day! 
When  Standard  Oil 
Can't  grease  the  gudgeons  of  our^oil; 
Oh,  bitter  Day! 
When  what  is  great 
Is  told  it  can't  consolidate; 
Oh,  wrathful  Day! 
When  circumstance 
Will  let  the  lesser  have  a  chance. 
Oh,  rats! 

Who's  punched  in  the  slats? 
Go,  fling  the  starry  banner  out, 
Go  fling  it  to  the  breeze; 
Its  stars  and  stripes 
Hand  out  the  swipes 
That  count  in  days  like  these ! 
The  Flag's  the  nation's  talisman, 
The  spell  of  sword  and  pen. 
And  they  who  think 
It's  on  the  blink 
Had  better  guess  again. 
See?  •' 

— W.  J.  Lampton,  in  N.  Y.  World. 
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SCHMITZ  OPENS  HIS  CAMPAIGN 

■ — Adapted  from  Chicago  Inter-Oce'ii. 


STRUGGLE  OF  THE  COAST   METROPOLIS  TO   GET   FREE   OF  THE 
CONTROL    OF    CORRUPT    LEADERS    AND    THE    STRIKING 
REVELATIONS  OF  LACK  OF  CIVIC  HONOR  AMONG 
THE  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  CITIZENS 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  great  stress  since  the 
disaster  of  April  18  has  been  intensified 
so  bitterly  by  conflicts  of  labor  and  capital, 
and  both  labor  and  capital  have  been  so  un- 
scrupulous in  the  endeavors  they  have  made 
to  put  the  situation  to  selfish  uses,  that  it  has 
become  difficult  for  the  general  public  to 
understand  conditions  or  to  give  a  fair  shake 
to  the  city's  reputation.  For  this  reason, 
the  follo\ving  summary  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star  is  both  timely  and  valuable.  Its 
value  is  enlarged  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  month  of  July  San  Francisco  was  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  honest,  able,  and 
chivalrous  gentleman  as  Mayor,  namely,  Dr. 
Edward   R.   Tavlor.     The  latter 's   selection 


operated  quickly  to  allay  distrust  and 
anxiety,  and  to  restore  the  community's 
pride.  But  unfortunately  many  of  the  labor 
elements  showed  an  ill  face  by  refusing  to 
accept  the  appointment  with  grace  or 
confidence. 

San  Francisco. — Shattered  by  earthquake,  al- 
most obliterated  by  fire,  despoiled  by  one  of  the 
most  shameless  cliques  of  grafters  history  has 
ever  known,  tyrannized  by  organized  labor  and 
struggling  with  the  burden  of  rebuilding,  San 
Francisco  faces  a  new  crisis — an  industrial  an- 
archy. Business  now  is  seriously  crippled,  life 
and  property  are  in  danger  and  law  enforcement, 
in  so  far  as  peace  and  order  are  concerned,  is 
near  unto  being  a  farce. 

Governor  Gillett  is  in  San  Francisco,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Ferry  building,  watching  the 
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eflPort$  to  reconstruct  the  city  government  and 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  strikers  with  a  view  to 
calling  out  troops,  should  the  necessity  arise. 
Eugene  Schmitz,  convicted  of  having  accepted 
bribes  from  the  keepers  of  the  French  restau- 
rants, has  been  removed  from  office  over  his  pro- 
tests and  the  city  virtually  is  being  ruled  by  the 
special  prosecuting  attorney,  Francis  J.  Heney; 
the  District  Attorney,  William  J.  Langdon,  and 
the  grand  jury,  by  and  with  the  aid  of  Rudolph 
Spreckels,  the  young  millionaire,  who  contributed 
$100,000  toward  the  fund  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  grafters.  The  sixteen  Supervisors,  all  con- 
fessed boodlers,  are  still  in  office,  but  their  resig- 
nations are  in  the  hands  of  Heney  and  Burns, 
and  they  pass  no  laws  and  perform  no  official 
duties  except  by  permission. 

Yet  San  Francisco  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  Greater  San  Francisco  that  is  to  rise  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  when  buildings  under  way,  or 
projected,  shall  have  been  completed,  when  the 
boodlers  shall  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
organized  labor  taught  that  its  power  cannot 
be  maintained  by  boycott,  coercion  and  acts  of 
violence,  and  predatory  public  utility  corporations 
made  to  realize  that  bribery  of  the  people's  ser- 
vants is  not  a  "conventional  crime." 

Still  Fond  of  Bohemian  Life. 

San  Francisco  is  not  greatly  aroused  over  the 
graft  exposures,  nor  was  it  much  exercised  over 
the  question  of  the  Japanese  in  the  public  schools, 
newspaper  reports  to  the  contrary. 

It  believes  the  grafters  went  too  far.  San 
Francisco  wants  reform,  but  not  the  kind  of 
reform  that  will  interfere  with  its  Bohemian 
ways  of  living.  Rather  should  Schmitz  and 
Ruef  and  the  corporation  bribers  go  free,  or 
even  another  earthquake  visit  the  city,  than  the 
lisfhts  be  dimmed  or  the  music  silenced  in  the 
night  restaurants.  San  Franciscans  are  as  free 
in  their  living  to-day  as  theV  were  before  the 
catastrophe,  and  their  chief  regret  is  that  graft 
prosecution  and  the  strikes  have  cut  down  their 
incomes  and  threatened  their  sensual  enjoyments. 

"Anyone  can  get  the  necessities  of  life.  What 
we  want  is  the  luxuries,"  said  a  native  son,  and 
that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  town.  And  so  sailors 
dance  in  the  dens  of  the  Barbary  coast,  automo- 
biles whizz  through  Golden  Gate  Park  and  on 
the  Ocean  boulevard  and  champagne  flows  as 
freely  as  if  capital  and  labor  were  at  peace  and 
there  were  no  graft  exposure  or  trials  and  the 
city  were  not  close  to  a  state  of  anarphy. 

At  midnight  one  day  last  week,  when  the  res- 
taurants were  crowded  with  fashionably-attired 
men  and  women  drinking  and  listening  to  the 
music,  without  warning  the  earth  heaved,  build- 
.  ings  rocked,  doors  and  windows  rattled,  dishes 
crashed,  chandeliers  swayed  to  and  fro  for  four 
long,  terrifying  seconds.  The  music  and  the 
conversation  ceased,  some  men  and  women  turned 
pale,  some  laughed  with  "counterfeited  glee;" 
but  a  minute  later  music  and  laughter  resounded 
again  and  wine  flowed  more  freely  than  before. 
The  newspapers  of  San  Francisco  usually  don't 


mention  such  insignificant  things  as  earthquakes, 
yet  that  of  last  week,  in  severity,  ranked  third 
in  the  seismic  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"Owned"  by  a  Railroad. 

Since  California  became  a  State  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  has  controlled  nearly  every 
general  assembly  that  has  met  in  Sacramento. 
It  has  made  the. laws  of  the  State  and  where  so 
disposed  has  dictated  who  should  hold  city, 
county  and  State  offices.  It  has  named  the  men 
who  should  represent  California  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  with  one  exception — Stephen  M. 
White.  It  has  controlled  the  destiny  of  the  far- 
mer, the  fruit  raiser,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant  by  enforcing  whatever  freight  rates  it 
pleased.  Through  its  monopoly  it  has  kept  the 
State  back  at  least  thirty  years,  and  its  clutch 
has  not  been  loosened.  It  was  a  strong  factor 
in  the  trial  of  Mayor  Schmitz,  and  its  hand 
was  felt  a  few  weeks  ago  when  through  a  clever 
scheme  the  Southern  Pacific,  allied  with  the 
public  utility  corporations,  tried  to  have  the 
government  of  the  city  turned  over  to  a  commit- 
tee of  seven  "representative"  citizens  in  order 
to  save  indicted  millionaires  from  the  peniten- 
tiary. Heney  openly  says  the  chief  man  he  is 
after  is  W.  F.  Herrin,  general  counsel  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  who  in  amplified  way  has  been 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  in  California  what  "Bill" 
Phelps  has  been  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  in 
Missouri. 

Organized  labor  and  the  public  utility  corpora- 
tions have  controlled  San  Francisco  absolutely. 
Now  they  are  on  the  defensive  while  their  power 
is  being  tested.  In  no  other  city  is  organized  la- 
bor so  strong  as  in  San  Francisco.  Merchants, 
manufacturers,  the  newspapers — and  all  classes 
fear  its  strength.  The  laundry  workers,  the  tele- 
phone girls,  the  street  car  men  and  the  linemen 
walked  out  in  May.  Twenty  thousand  ironwork- 
ers have  been  idle  for  weeks  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple of  other  vocations  are  unemployed  because  of 
demands  for  more  pay.  Those  craftsmen  who  are 
busy  are  getting  the  wages  and  hours  demanded. 

The  Powers  of  the  Unions. 

The  street  car  men  say  you  shall  not  ride  on 
a  car  while  they  are  out  on  a  strike,  whether  you 
belong  to  a  union  or  not.  If  you  ride,  yon  are 
likely^  to  be  slugged  when  you  get  oflf  a  car. 
Dynamite  and  other  explosives  have  been  placed 
on  car  tracks  and  the  company  dares  not  run 
cars  after  dark  for  fear  they  will  be  blown  to 
pieces.  North  of  Market  Street  you  may  ride 
without  being  hit  with  a  brick,  or  shot,  but  south 
of  Market  Street  the  danger  is  almost  as  great 
as  on  the  firing  line  of  a  modern  battle  field. 
And  so  most  of  the  cars  run  through  the  popu- 
lous Mission  wthout  passengei-s.  If  a  union  man 
rides  he  is  fined  $50.  If  a  member  of  his  family 
rides,  he  is  fined  $25.  For  the  others  there  is 
slugging  for  the  men  and  boycott  for  the  women. 
Grocers,  butchers  and  other  shop^jgepei-s  in  the 
Mission  will  not  sell  goods  to  persons  who  ride 
on   sti'eet   cars.     Even   north   of   Market   Street 
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the  merchants  instruct  their  employees  not  to 
ride  on  the  cars.  They  use  delivery  and  express 
wagons  to  and  from  their  homes.  There  are 
80,000  union  men  in  San  Francisco  and  shop- 
keepers are  afraid  of  the  boycott.  The  street 
railway  company  is  losing  from  $6,000  to  $10,000 
a  day,  because  every  union  man  and  the  members 
of  his  family,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other  peo- 
ple, intimidated,  walk  night  and  morning,  or  pay 
ten  cents  or  twenty-five  cents  for  a  ride  in  an 
express   wagon. 

The  present  street  car  strike  began  Sunday, 
May  5,  Bricklayers  were  getting  $8  a  day,  car- 
penters $5,  hodcarriers  $4  and  others  in  propor- 
tion, So  the  street  car  men  thought  $3  a  day  and 
eight  hours'  work  would  be  about  right.  They 
had  just  arbitrated  one  strike  and  received  $50 
to  $100  each  in  back  pay,  so  another  strike 
seemed  promising.  The  officials  of  the  company, 
it  is  said,  secretly  incited  the  strike.  Rumors 
of  his  probable  indictment  for  bribery  had 
reached  Patrick  Calhoun,  president  of  the  United 
Railroads  in  April,  while  he  was  in  New  York 
City  and  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  to  pre- 
vent it.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  Heney 
and  Burns  in  behalf  of  Calhoun  and  officials  of 
other  corporations.  Bankers,  merchants  and  men 
of  influence  went  to  see  the  prosecutor  and  told 
him  that  if  Calhoun  and  the  other  rich  men  in 
danger  from  the  law  were  indicted  it  would 
paralyze  the  business  interests  of  San  Francisco 
and  create  a  panic. 

Calhoun  and  the  Street  Car  Strike. 

Heney  and  Burns  refused  to  swerve  from  the 
line  of  their  duty.  The  street  car  men  were  led 
to  believe  that  a  strike  would  not  last  more  than 
a  week,  and  they  walked  out.  Calhoun  hoped 
that  a  strike,  attended  by  violence,  would  cripple 
business  and  thereby  prevent  his  indictmicnt. 
Schmitz  expected  to  gain  public  favor  by  settling 
the  strike,  but  the  grand  jury  went  ahead  and 
returned  indictments  against  Calhoun  and  other 
street  railway  officials  of  the  telephone  company, 
and  also  indictments  against  Sehmitz  and  Ruef. 

Thus  all  plans,  except  that  of  Heney  and 
Burns,  failed,  and  the  street  car  strike  was  on 
in  earnest.  The  street  car  company  brought 
strikebreakers  from  the  East.  Motormen  and 
conductors  were  armed  and  in  the  skirmishing 
the  first  day  two  men  were  killed  and  a  dozen 
wounded. 

"When  the  trial  of  Sehmitz  began  men  under 
the  direction  of  W.  J.  Burns  looked  up  the  rec- 
ord of  every  juror  accepted.  To  their  surprise 
they  encountered  dfetectives  employed  by  the 
United  Railroads  and  detectives  also  sent  out  by 
Chief  Dinan  for  the  same  purposes.  The  chief 
of  police  and  the  United  Railroads  wanted  a 
jury  that  would  acquit  Sehmitz.  Dinan  has  been 
indicted  and  is  openly  charged  with  boodling. 
The  grand  jury  is  investigating  him  and  Governor 
Gillett  is  trying  to  secure  his  removal. 

After  the  earthquake,  when  looters  became 
busy  in  the  ruins  of  the  city,  Mayor  Sehmitz 
issued   orders   that   any   pei*son   caught   stealing 


be  shot  down.  The  order  was  obeyed,  but 
Sehmitz  and  Ruef  and  the  Supervisors  escaped. 
While  the  smoke  was  still  arising  from  the  six 
hundred  blocks  of  city  property  laid  waste  by  the 
fire,  Sehmitz  and  Ruef  were  reaping  a  golden 
harvest  from  the  disaster.  They  sold  out  the 
town  to  the  public  utility  corporations.  The 
United  Railroads  wanted  a  franchise  for  trolley 
lines,  but  they  did  not  want  to  put  their  wires 
underground.  The  city  had  been  served  largely 
by  cable  roads  before  the  fire.  The  United  Rail- 
roads said  the  earthquake  had  damaged  the  cable 
conduits  so  much  as  to  prevent  their  repair. 
This  was  not  true,  but  it  ser\'ed  to  becloud  the 
situation. 

The  Big  Deals  in  Graft. 

Ruef,  Sehmitz  and  the  Supervisors  got  $200,000 
in  cash  from  the  United  Railroads,  granted  a 
franchise  for  overhead  trolleys  and  then  called 
on  the  public  to  thank  them  for  the  great  boon 
they  had  bestowed.  Similar  deals  in  graft  were 
made  with  the  Telephone  company  and  the  Gas 
company,  which  was  able  to  obtain  eighty-five 
cents  instead  of  seventy-cents  for  gas,  and  with 
the  fight  trust,  headed  by  Eddie  Graney.  In 
the  meantime,  while  Sehmitz  was  being  acclaimed 
the  man  of  the  hour  and  the  savior  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, thousand  of  dollars  were  rolling  in  weekly 
to  him  and  Ruef  from  saloons,  slot  machines, 
poolrooms,  gambling  houses  and  dens  of  vice  of 
all  kinds.    Everybody  knew  of  the  grafting. 

Sehmitz  went  to  Europe,  ostensibly  to  force  a 
settlement  from  the  fire  insurance  companies,  but 
it  is  suspected  now  that  his  purpose  was  to  con- 
ceal some  of  the  spoils.  Only  one  fund  escaped 
him — the  relief  fund  of  millions  sent  to  the 
stricken  city,  and  he  and  Ruef  connived  to  gain 
possession  of  it.  They  demanded  that  the  fund 
be  turned  over  to  the  city  administration,  but 
James  D.  Phelan,  former  Mayor  of  the  city, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  relief  committee,  and  he 
blocked  the  plan. 

Last  fall  the  grafting  became  so  brazen  and 
word  of  it  traveled  so  far  an  investigation  was 
started.  President  Roosevelt  felt  justified  in  rec- 
ognizing it  and  sent  Heney  and  Burns  to  San 
Francisco. 

Proof  of  boodling  which  would  convict,  was 
hard  to  obtain,  but  the  entering  wedge  came 
through  a  trap  laid  by  Heney  and  Burns  for  two 
of  the  Supervisors  in  which  the  Supervisors  ac- 
cepted $500  each  to  vote  against  an  ordinance 
to  keep  young  girls  out  of  skating  rinks.  The 
whole  rotten  edifice  of  graft  then  quickly  col- 
lapsed. Sixteen  Supervisors  tumbled  over  one 
another  to  confess.  There  was  not  an  honest 
man  in  the  whole  bunch.  They  implicated  Ruef 
and  Sehmitz  and  told  how  much  they  had  re- 
ceived for  their  votes.  They  begged  for  immu- 
nity and  they  were  not  indicted,  while  Heney  and 
Burns  went  after  big  game. 

Ruef  smiled  at  the  confessions  and  denied 
he  had  accepted  money  except  as  counsel  fees. 
Sehmitz  denied  everything.  Prior. to  this  time 
Ruef  had  seized  the  office  of  Disfrict   Attorney 
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and  had  ousted  William  H.  Langdon.  He  took 
charge  of  the  grand  jury  and  proposed  to  conduct 
an  investigation  of  himself  and  Schmitz;  but 
the  court  decided  that  Langdon  was  entitled  to 
the  office  and  Ruef's  bold  plot  failed.  Then 
Ruef  urged  the  Supervisors  to  stand  firm,  saying 
that  they  would  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary  if 
they  confessed.  Nothing  could  be  done  to  him, 
he  said,  because  he  had  only  acepted  money  as 
attorney's  fees.  The  Supervisors  might  have 
remained  silent  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  trap 
laid  by  the  prosecution. 

The  prosecution  elected  to  go  to  trial  with 
Ruef  .first.  Ruef  controlled  judges  on  the  bench 
and  he  appealed  to  them  to  save  him.  Judge 
Hebbard,  while  intoxicated,  the  San  Francisco 
papers  charge,  granted  him  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  But  Judge  Dunne,  of  sterling  honesty 
and  ability,  declared  he-  had  jurisdiction  in  the 
case,  ignored  Hebbard 's  acts  and  ordered  Ruef 
to  trial.  Judge  Dunne  has  tried  all  the  graft 
cases  thus  far. 

Ruef  in  Hiding  in  a  Forest. 

When  Ruef  saw  he  had  to  face  a  jury  he  dis- 
appeared. Sheriff  O'Neil  was  ordered  to  find 
him,  but  reported  he  could  not.  He  was  scored 
by  the  court  for  not  doing  his  duty  and  the  Cor- 
oner, as  the  next  official,  was  instructed  to  find 
Ruef.  He,  too,  said  he  could  find  no  trace  of 
him,  and  then  the  court  appointed  W.  J.  Biggy 
as  elisor  to  act  in  place  of  the  derelict  officials. 
Within  twelve  hours  thereafter  Ruef  was  in 
custody.  He  had  been  in  the  Trocadero,  a  road- 
house  in  a  forest  of  blue  gum  trees,  seven  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  near  the  ocean  beach.  Burns 
knew  where  Ruef  was  all  the  time,  had  tapped 
the  telephone  wires  and  listened  to  all  the  con- 
versation between  Ruef  and  his  friends. 

The  appointment  of  Biggy  was  a  clever  move, 
as  Biggy  then  had  the  authority  to  summon  the 
jury  to  try  Ruef.  Heney  and  Burns  did  not  want 
the  kind  of  a  jury  O'Neil  or  the  Coroner  would 
have  provided. 

Weeks  were  spent  in  getting  the  jury,  and 
on  the  day  that  the  first  witness  was 
to  have  been  examined,  Ruef  changed  his  plea 
to  guilty  and  confessed  in  open  court.  To  the 
grand  jury  he  told  in  detail  how  he  an  Schmitz 
and  the  officials  of  public  service  corporations 
had  looted  the  city.  Indictments  against  him- 
self and  Schmitz  and  the  officials  of  the  United 
Railroads  and  the  telephone  and  gas  companies 
quickly  followed. 

Schmitz  showed  that  he  was  composed  of 
sterner  stuff  than  the  deposed  Jew,  who  had  so 
long  controlled  his  actions.  He  said  Ruef  was 
a  liar  and  went  to  trial.  Despite  the  most  damn- 
ing and  conclusive  proof,  Schmitz  protested  and 
still  protests  his  innocence.     He  now  is  in  jail. 

Intended  to  Sacrifice  Buef. 
Sentence  against  Kuef  was  reserved.  He  will 
be  used  as  a  witness  against  the  street  railway, 
telephone  and  gas  officials  and  other  bribers  and 
grafters.  Regarding  Ruef,  W.  J.  Burns  said 
recently : 


''When  this  graft  investigation  started  the 
corporation  bribe-givers  planned  'to  shift  the 
entire  blame  on  Abraham  Ruef.  He  was  to  suffer 
the  entire  consequence  of  all  the  boodling  opera- 
tions. He  was  to  be  the  scapegoat.  I  pointed 
this  out  to  Ruef  before  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  extortion  and  asked  him  to  test  the 
truth  of  my  assertion.  Ruef  found  that  the 
millionaires  were  planning  to  sacrifice  him,  hop- 
ing thus  to  save  themselves.  His  plea  of  guilty 
followed. 

''One  prominent  citizen  came  to  me  after  the 
indictment  of  Ruef  and  stated  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  send  Ruef  to  the  penitentiary. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  entire  purpose  of  the 
prosecution  would  be  served  with  the  conviction 
of  Ruef.  He  opined  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  go  further  than  Ruef  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
graft  evil.  That  same  citizen  has  since  been  in- 
dicted for  bribery." 

The  New  San  Francisca. 

The  visitor  to  San  Francisco  looks  at  the  ruin 
left  by  the  eaHhquake  a  year  ago  and  wonders 
that  so  little  has  been  done,  while  the  resident  of 
San  Francisco  gazes  upon  the  same  scarred  vista 
and  marvels  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished. 
And  the  native  is  right.  The  record  of  the  city 
since  the  disaster  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
undaunted  courage  and  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  American  people.  The  insurance  companies 
held  back  the  restoration  several  months,  but 
the  record  for  the  year  shows  60  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  building  permits,  larger  bank  clearings 
and  increased  exports  and  imports.  The  plans 
for  widening  the  streets,  the  building  of  boule- 
vards as  fire  breaks,  the  creation  of  a  civic  center, 
and  the  beautifying  of  the  city,  discussed  imme- 
diately after  the  fire,  came  to  naught.  The  city 
is  being  rebuilt  almost  in  the  same  old  way  in 
the  same  old  place.  Reinforced  concrete  is  to 
be  given  a  thorough  test.  Hundreds  of  buildings 
of  this  class  are  being  erected.  The  largest  in 
the  world,  the  Pacific  building,  is  going  up  on 
Market  Street.  The  big  fire  cisterns  planned 
have  not  been  built.  The  law  limiting  the  height 
of  buildings  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  width 
of  the  street,  has  been  repealed.  The  ground 
was  too  valuable  to  give  adequate  returns  from 
low  structures.  So  the  town  is  rebuilding  much 
as  it  pleases. 

Building  operations  since  May  1  have  been 
checked  owing  to  the  need  of  outside  capital 
and  to  the  effects  of  the  strikes  and  the  graft 
prosecutions.  It  is  openly  charged  that  some 
of  the  bankers  are  refusing  loans  to  building 
operations  in  the  hope  of  forcing  financial  condi- 
tions which  would  redound  to  the  benefits  of  the 
indicted  millionaires.  But  this  deceives  no  one 
in  San  Francisco.  The  light  of  hope  burns  strong 
in  the  Golden  Gate  city.  It  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world,  it  is  the  doorwa^  to  the 
trade  of  the  Orient,  it  is  supported  by  the  great 
wealth  of  the  fertile  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin valleys,  and  the  gold  of  Nevada,  which 
helped  to  build  it  once  before,  is  aMin  pouring 
into  its  lap. 
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THE   MAKER    OF   SKYSCRAPERS 


REMARKABLE  CAREER  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  W.  L.  B.  JENNEY 

CHICAGO  INVENTOR,  ENGINEER.  AND  CONTRACTOR.  WHO 

INVENTED    SKELETON     CONSTRUCTION.    MAKING 

POSSIBLE    MODERN    CITY    BUILDING    AND 

REVOLUTIONIZING  ARCHITECTURE 

OF    THE    WORLD 


APROPOS  of  San  Francisco,  especially 
since*  that  city  is  giving  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time  of  building  activities,  the  following  nar- 
rative from  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  timely 
and  valuable.  To  many  it  may  suggest  that 
the  range  of  successful  invention  for  young 
men  is  not  yet  exhausted,  and  that  ingenuity, 
backed  by  determination  and  hustle,  may  al- 
ways find  full  reward  for  its  efforts: 

Fifty  monuments,  many  of  them  higher  than 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  thousands  of  beautiful 
memorials  scattered  through  the  world,  one  en- 
tire town,  a  great  national  park  which  he  first 
helped  make  horrible  and  then,  forty  years  later, 
made  beautiful — these  are  some  of  the  memorials 
to  William  Le  Biron  Jenney,  who  died  in  Los 
Angeles  last  week. 

Jenney  invented  the  skeleton  structure  and 
revolutionized  city  building,  erected  some  of  the 
greatest  skyscrapers  in  the  world;  startled  the 
architects  and  builders  of  every  land  by  his 
daring  innovations,  laid  out  and  built  the  town 
of  Riverside,  saved  half  of  Grant's  army  at 
Shiloh,  made  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  prac- 
ticable by  his  bridge  work,  caused  Vicksburg  to 
fall  by  his  wonderful  engineering,  planned  and 
located  the  historic  spots  in  the  great  Vicksburg 
National  park,  was  dean  of  the  architects  and 
acknowledged  master  builder  of  the  world.  He 
trained  and  taught  many  of  the  great  architects 
and  builders  of  America,  was  professor  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  University  of  Michigan — and  died 
a  comparatively  poor  man. 
*       * 

Dreamer  Accomplished  Wonders. 
Jenney  was  a  dreamer  who  did  things ;  a  man 
who  built  castles  in  the  air  as  an  architect,  and, 
turning  practical  builder,  did  them  in  steel  and 
stone.  He  did  things  other  architects  considered 
visionar^^.  He  set  them  gapping  by  construct- 
ing great  buildings  from  the  top  down,  or  from 
the  middle  up;  he  calmly  stuck  steel  smokestacks 
into  office  buildings,  ignoring  the  cries  of  alarm; 
he  acknowledged  no  precedent,  but  established 
half  the  existing  precedents  in  modern  building. 


Of  these  things  he  was  proud;  but  the  great 
boast  of  his  life  was  this:  That  he  was  the  man 
who  introduced  American  pumpkin  pie  into 
Paris. 

Jenney  was  one  of  the  early  school  of  Chi- 
cagoans  who  did  things.  He  really  made  Chicago 
possible,  as  a  great  city — he  and  the  men  he 
taught  have  erected  practically  all  the  great 
towering  skyscrapers  of  the  Avorld.  He  didn't 
discover  steel — but  he  discovered  its  greatest  use. 
«  * 
Taught  Architects  of  World. 

Yet,  except  among  architects  and  builders,  he 
was  little  known  in  Chicago.  Possibly  he  was 
as  well  known  in  Berlin,  London,  Vienna,  Paris 
— in  any  great  city — as  he  was  in  his  own.  Archi- 
tects and  builders  from  all  over  the  world  came 
to  him  to  learn — and  were  taught.  He  might 
have  made  hundreds  of  millions  by  patenting  his 
inventions,  but  he  preferred  to  let  the  world  pro- 
gress. He  gave  every  idea  he  had  freely  to  his 
fellows,  and  to  him  money  was  but  a  minor  con- 
sideration. 

Kindly,  gracious,  considerate,  even  of  the  least 
of  the  draftsmen,  jolly,  and  an  authority  on  good 
eating,  a  lover  of  a  good  story,  and  a  teller  of 
hundreds  of  them,  friend  of  great  men,  and  of  the 
waiters  who  served  him,  he  was  beloved  by  all 
he  met. 

His  democracy  of  action  was  as  wide  as  his 
democracy  of  thought,  A  man  of  long  ancestry 
and  honored  name,  a  student  with  Whistler  and 
Du  Maurier  in  the  Latin  quarter  of  Paris,  he 
would  address  the  architects  of  the  world  on  in- 
volved scientific  propositions  or  slip  out  to  the 
kitchen  of  his  club  and  gravely  instruct  the  chef 
in  the  ai't  of  preparing  a  certain  pastry. 

»       * 

Deep  Student  of  Events. 

With  all  his  activity  he  was  one  of  the  deep- 
est students  of  Chicago,  not  only  of  architecture 
but  of  current  events  and  literature,  and  almost 
to  the  day  of  his.  death  he  kept  apace  of  the 
times.  He  practically  retired  four  years  ago,  but 
never  formally  retired.  As  an  instance  of  his 
character:  Six  years  ago  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  America  before  the  world's  congress  of 
architects  at  Madrid,  and  because  it  was  in  Spain 
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he  sat  clown  and  learned  to  write  and  speak  in 
Spanish  before  starting.  And  that  when  over  70. 
There  was  another  trait  of  character  which  en- 
deared him  to  his  professional  brothers,  and  to 
their  usual  enemies,  the  builders.  He  always 
gave  a  man  a  hearing,  and  if  possible  a  chance, 
and  it  is  said  there  are  dozens  of  rich  men  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  today  who  owe  their 
wealth  to  his  interest  and  kindness.  If  he  liked 
a  student  in  his  office  or  a  draftsman  he  would 
stop  his  work  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  teach- 
ing, instructing,  explaining.  He  was  a  natural 
teacher,  able  to  impart  his  own  knowledge  to 
others,  and  his  success  in  this  line  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  scores  of  men  who  now  are  at  the 
head  of  the  architectural  profession  in  America 
were  trained  under  him. 

*       • 

Gives  Opportunities  to  Workers. 

He  did  not  put  a  man  on  foundations  and  keep 
him  building  them  all  his  life,  assign  another  to 
plumbing  and  make  him  stick  to  it,  another  to 
steel  and  keep  him  there.  Every  man  had  a 
chance  to  learn  all  there  was  to  be  learned — if  he 
knew  it — and  he  turned  out  architects  who  not 
only  took  up  his  work  but  improved  upon  and 
added  to  it,  at  which  he  rejoiced. 

It  is  said  he  never  was  jealous  of  any  man. 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  architect  was  jealous  of 
him,  which  is  unusual  in  that  line. 

But  this  is  not  a  eulogy,  but  a  story  of  how 
Jenney  came  to  build  skeleton  steel  buildings. 
It  is  necessary  to  tell  all  this,  however,  so  that 
the  man  and  his  methods  may  be  understood. 

The  first  skeleton  construction  building  ever 
erected  was  the  Home  Insurance  building,  which 
still  stands  as  a  model  of  that  kind  of  work  at 
Adams  and  La  Salle  streets.  But  even  before 
that  Mr.  Jenney  was  seeking  the  idea.  He  wanted 
the  maximum  of  light  and  was  striving  for  it. 

The  key  to  Mr.  Jenney 's  great  success  was  that 
he  was  both  builder  and  architect,  and  had  an 
intimate,  knowledge  of  materials.  He  had  tried 
to  get  his  maximum  of  light  with  stone,  with 
wood,  and  had  not  succeeded  because  the  mate- 
rials would  not  properly  carry  the  weight.  He 
decided  on  iron  and  steel. 

Before  he  astounded  the  world  with  the  Home 
Insurance  building.,  he  erected  a  building  which 
Avas  the  forerunner  of  the  skyscraper  of  today. 
He  realized  that  "dark  space  brings  no  income," 
and  when  he  built  the  wholesale  clothing  store 
for  Levi  Z,  Leiter,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
•  Monroe  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  he  took  the  first 
step  toward  steel  construction.  That  store  was 
then  one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  Chicago, 
the  cast  iron  mullions  between  the  windows  giv- 
ing the  desired  result  and  enabling  goods  to  be 
shown  at  every  counter  with  outside  light.  Archi- 
tects said  it  was  a  conservatory  and  never  could 
be  heated,  but  Jenney  laughed. 
»       « 

Makes  Most  of  His  Chance. 

He  was  not  satisfied.  He  believed  iron  and 
steel  would  solve   the  problem,   and  in   1883  he 


found  the  opportunity,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
doubts  of  his  fellows  he  built  the  Home  Insurance 
building,  founding  a  new  era  in  city  building. 
The  Home  Company  appointed  him  its  architect, 
and  instructed  him  to  prepare  designs  for  a  tall 
fireproof  office  building  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Ija  Salle  and  Adams  streets.  He  was  told  to 
provide  the  miximum  number  of  small  offices 
above  the  second  floor.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that 
neither  brick  nor  stone  would  carry  the  load  per 
unit  of  section.  Architects  often  had  built  iron 
columns  into  masonry  piers  where  the  load  was 
exceptionally  great,  and  Mr.  Jenney  had  done  the 
sime  thing  in  the  Fletcher  &  Sharp  building  at 
Indianapolis.  The  material  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  to  make  this  construction  general,  and 
inclo.se  an  iron  column  within  each  of  the  small 
m.asonry  piers,  thus  satisfying  the  three  require- 
ments— small  piers,  strong,  and  fireproof. 

The  question  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  a 
column  150  feet  high  under  the  extreme  varia- 
tion of  temperature,  say  130  degrees  or  more, 
from  the  hot  sun  in  summer  to  excessive  cold  in 
winter,  presented  itself.  A  solution  was  found 
by  Mr.  Jenney  by  supporting  the  walls  and  floors 
of  each  story  independently,  story  by  story,  on 
the  columns,  thus  dividing  the  total  mbvement 
into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  stories. 

«       • 
Doubts  Ignored;  Plan  Adopted. 

The  drawings  were  prepared,  and  the  first  de- 
sign for  a  fireproofed  skeleton  construction  was 
presented  to  the  building  committee  of  the  Home 
Company.  They  inquired:  "Where  is  thei-e  such 
a  building  ? "  The  architect  replied :  *  *  Your 
building  at  Chicago  will  be  the  first." 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  good?"  The  archi- 
tect proposed  to  submit  his  designs  and  calcula- 
tions to  bridge  engineers.  The  design  for  the 
skeleton  building  resembled  in  many  respects  iron 
railroad  bridges. 

General  A.  C.  Ducat,  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  western  department  of  the  Home  Insurance 
Company,  stated  that  he  had  been  an  engineer 
before  he  became  an  insurance  man,  and  that  he 
had  carefully  studied  the  designs,  and  the 
data  for  the  calculations  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Jenney,  and  that  they  met  his  approval,  both 
constructively  and  economically,  and  that  he 
Avould  suggest  that  they  be  adopted.  The  motion 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  building  com- 
menced. 

Mr.  Jenney  often  stated  that  tlie  question  of 
applying  for  a  patent  occurred  to  him  at  the  out- 
set, but  inasmuch  as  the  first  drawings  for  this 
skeleton  construction  seemed  to  him  to  be  mak- 
ing general  over  an  entii-e  building  what  had 
been  done  before  in  a  single  pier,  he  did  not  think 
the  patent  could  be  successfully  defended.  "His 
only  regret  for  not  having  made  the  ap^lication 
was  that  it  woidd    have  established  conclusively 

his  prioritv. 

•       • 

Given  New  England  Training. 

William  Le  Baron  Jenney  was  born  at  Fair- 
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W.  L.  B.  JENNEY. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

haven,  September  25,  1832.  When  ten  years  old 
he  went  to  Unity  Scientific  and  Military  academy 
at  Unity,  N.  H.,  then  to  Marlboro  academy,  and 
then  to  Phillips  Andover.  Evidently  he  was  not 
a  stay  at  home,  for  in  1849,  seized  with  the  gold 
fever,  he  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  go 
around  Cape  Horn  in  one  of  his  vessels,  and 
thence  around  the  world.  He  sailed  September 
2d  on  the  Friendship  and  reached  San  Francisco 
Washington's  birthday,  1850,  remaining  there 
over  three  months.  He  was  present  when,  on 
May  18,  1850,  fire  destroyed  the  city,  and  fifty- 
six  years  later  he  saw  "it  in  ashes  again. 

He  went  to  Manila,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
reached  the  turning  point  in  his  career,  and  also 
learned  to  smoke.  Much  struck  with  the  possi- 
bility of  Luzon,  Mr.  Jenney  decided  to  build  rail- 
ways across  it,  and,  in  his  autobiography,  he 
says:  '*!  then  decided  to  go  home  and  study 
engineering,  and  when  prepared  to  take  charge 
of  work  to  return.  It  was  my  visit  to  Manila 
that  caused  me  to  become  an  engineer." 

He  returned  home,  entered  Lawrence  Scientific 
school  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  not  being  sat- 
isfied with  the  school  sailed  in  June,  1853,  and 
entered  the  Ecole  Centrale  des  Art  et  Manufact- 
ures.   It  was  there  that  he  met  Du  Maurier  and 


Whistler,  who  were  his  great  friends.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Jenney  openly  hinted  that  Du  Maurier 's 
'Trilby'  was  but  a  story  of  the  student  lives  of 
Du  Maurier  and  the  great  painter,  but,  when  ac- 
cused of  being  the  'Little  Billee,'  he  always  made 
strenuous  denials. 

It  was  during  his  years  of  life  in  the  Latin 
quarter  that  he  introduced  pumpkin  pie  into 
Paris.  Mme.  Busque  had  a  little  cafe  in  the 
Rue  St.  Pierre,  where  the  students  gathered,  and 
where  Jenney  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits.  He 
and  Whistler  longed,  as  only  New  Englanders 
can  long,  for  pumpkin  pie,  and  one  day  Jenney 
vowed  he  would  teach  her  to  make  the  pies.  The 
pumpkins  were  secured,  Mme.  Busque  was  in- 
structed, and  the  party  waited.  The  first  at- 
tempt was  a  decided  failure.  Mme.  Busque  pre- 
pared the  pumpkin,  but  served  it  in  a  soup  tureen, 
without  crust,  Jenney  in  his  anxiety  forgetting 
to  mention  crusts.  Afterwards  she  learned,  and 
her  cafe  became  one  of  the  most  famous  places 
in  Paris. 

He  traveled  much  in  Europe  and  in  1856  re- 
turned to  Fairhaven,  shortly  thereafter  going  to 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  as  an  engineer.  He 
obtained  charge  of  the  railway  work  there  in  an 
odd  manner.  The  French  engineer  in  charge  was 
a  dandy,  always  scrupulously  dressed,  and  one 
day,  while  he  was  attired  in  white,  a  big  sow 
knocked  him  over.  In  his  anger  he  declared  he 
would  not  remain  in  that  place  and,  putting  Jen- 
ney in  charge,  he  left. 

Jenney  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1858 
and  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Securities,  of  which  W.  T.  Sherman 
was  president.  He  was  associated  with  Sherman 
when  the  war  started  and  was  sent  to  Cairo,  111., 
as  second  engineer,  and  constructed  the  forts 
there.  He  was  engineer  at  Forts  Henry  and 
Donaldson,  at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  and  Vicksburg, 
and  was  with  Sherman  through  to  the  sea. 
•  * 
Railroad  Bridge  Only  Precedent. 

The  columns  in  the  Home  Insurance  building 
were  cast  iron.  The  riveted  columns  of  plates 
and  angles  and  others  were  at  that  time  thought 
too  expensive.  It  was  in  this  building  that  the 
first  Bessemer  steel  beams  were  used. 

In  completing  the  details  of  construction — the 
assembling  of  the  parts  and  the  wind  bracing — 
it  was  found  necessary  to  invent  special  ar- 
rangements, the  iron  railroad  bridge  being  the 
only  precedent. 

Since  the  Home  Insurance  building  the  most 
important  improvement  that  has  been  made  in 
this  class  of  construction,  now  generally  known 
as  the  Chicago  construction  or  the  steel  skeleton 
construction,  was  the  introduction  of  steel  rivet- 
ed columns,  which  are  now  made  cheaply  and  in 
all  respects  thoroughly  satisfactory.  All  the 
assembling  at  the  building  is  done  with  hot  steel 
rivets.  Increased  rigidity  is  secured  as  well  as 
a  material  reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  col- 
umns. Steel  riveted  columns  as  now  manufact- 
ured  are   considered   perfectly   safe  with   a   co- 
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efficient  of  safety  of  four,  while   for  cast  iron 
columns   a   coefficient   of .  safety  of  eight   is   not 

considered  other  than  reasonably  safe. 

«       * 

Builds  to  Resist  High  Winds. 

In  1893  in  the  New  York  Life  building  Jenney 
&  Mundle,  architects,  gussets  plates  were  first 
used  to  take  the  wind  pressure  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  usually  about  three-quarters  of  the 
whole,  one-quarter  being  taken  by  the  floors  and 
interior  columns. 

In  the  Home  Insurance  building  the  founda- 
tions below  ground  were  of  masonry,  dimension 
and  rubble  stone  resting  on  a  thick  bed  of  con- 
crete, each  column,  interior  and  exterior,  in  the 
basement  having  its  own  independent  foundation, 
the  footing  on  the  clay  being  loaded  uniformly 
per  square  foot  throughout  the  building.  The 
soil  being  compressible,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
great  care  in  calculating  the  dead  loads  and  the 
actual  live  loads  that  would  obtain  in  order  to 
secure  as  near  as  practicable  absolute  uniformity 
of  load  per  square  foot  on  the  clay  throughout 
the  entire  building.  The  success  was  demon- 
strated by  the  uniform  settlement. 
•       « 

Steel  Foundations  Used  for  Rookery. 

Immediately  on  completion  of  the  Home  In- 
surance building  the  Rookery  was  started.  Burn- 
ham  &  Root,  architects.  Although  a  tall  fire- 
proof building,  it  has  not  a  steel  skeleton.  There 
are  no  columns  in  the  outside  walls.  The  Rook- 
ery, however,  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  use  the  steel  foundations.  The  second  build- 
ing to  use  the  skeleton  construction  was  the  Ta- 
eoma,  Holabird  &  Roche,  architects. 

Mr.  Jenney  remained  to  the  time  of  his  death 
the  strongest  advocate  of  steel  construction  as  a 
safeguard  to  life  and  property,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  although  fail- 
ing in  health,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  made  a  minute  examination  of  the 
ruins  of  the  skyscrapers  there,  reporting  en- 
thusiastically to  his  confreres  in  Chicago  that 
they  had  justified  all  their  faith  and  were  the 
only  class  of  buildings  in  the  town  that  stood 
the  fire  and  earthquake  test.  His  report  in  this 
particular  was  the  fii^t  to  reach  the  East  after 

the  disaster. ' 

*       * 

Prophecy  Proved  True. 

His  predictions  regarding  the  safety  of  skele- 
ton constructed  buildings,  made  years  ago  in  a 
paper  read  before  an  engineering  society,  is  in- 
teresting in  this  connection.     In  it  he  says: 

"Protection — I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance 
where  a  heavy  cyclone  or  an  earthquake  struck 
a  skeleton  construction,  but  from  all  we  know 
of  these  buildings  there  is  no  fear  but  that  they 
will  pass  these  tests  should  they  occur,  with 
little  or  no  harm  to  the  skeleton.  The  windows, 
and  even  the  masonry,  might  be  shaken  or 
blown  in,  but  the  skeleton  would  stand. 

"Lightning  protection — The  Home  Insur- 
ance  building  was   struck   in    a   severe   tempest. 


My  office  was  in  the  top  floor.  The  lightning 
struck  the  top  of  one  of  the  columns  just  above 
the  roof  in  a  party  wall  on  the  east.  The  only 
damage  was  in  knocking  off  a  few  bricks  at  the 
top  of  the  columns.  The  draftsmen  at  work 
immediately  under  the  point  struck  did  not  feel 
the  shock. 

"Durability — The  only  test  of  any  real  value 
is  that  of  time.  As  the  first  skeleton  construc- 
tion only  dates  from  1884,  but  little  more  can 
be  said  than  that  no  -material  injury  has  as  yet 
occurred. ' * 

The  eyes  of  the  architects  and  builders  of  the 
world  were  opened.  During  the  world's  fair 
year  in  Chicago  thousands  of  architects  from  all 
over  the  world  came  to  Chicago  and  watched  with 
amazement   the   construction   of   the   New   York 

Life  building. 

•       • 

Jenney  Surprises  Again. 

It  was  during  that  construction  that  Jenney 
again  surprised  his  fellows.  Work  was  not  pro- 
gi-essing  favorably  and  the  contractors — the  Ful- 
ler company — were  fretting  over  delays.  One 
day  Jenney  casually  suggested  that  they  put  more 
men  to  work  on  masonry.  Th§  superintendent 
remarked  that  he  had  so  many  they  were  crowd- 
ing each  other.  'Well,'  remarked  Jenney,  'why 
not  put  on  three  shifts,  one  on  the  fifth  floor, 
another  on  the  eighth,  and  then  build  together?' 
The  Fuller  company  adopted  the  idea  instantly 
and  visitors  were  treated  to  the  sight  of  seeing 
a  building  'built  from  the  top  down'  for  the 
first  time,  a  process  now  used  in  all  skeleton 
buildings.  Visiting  architects  flocked  to  Jen- 
ney's  office  and,  so  far  from  protecting  his  idea, 
he  gave  away  over  forty  sets  of  blue  prints  of  the 
building. 

Skeleton  construction  was  adopted  instantly — 
everybody  adopted  it — for  the  secret  was  solved. 
In  one  case  it  brought  disaster;  the  collapse  of 
the  Ireland  building  in  New  York  after  which 
Mr.  Jenney  wrote  a  severe  reproof  of  architects 
who  brought  disaster  by  attempting  to  use  steel 
and  iron  without  knowing  their  business. 
«  • 
Disaster  No  Check  to  Building. 

But  the  disaster  did  not  even  check  skeleton 
construction.  Chicago  began  to  shoot  upward 
until  the  city  became  famous  as  the  city  of  sky 
scrapers.  Structural  steel  markets  boomed, 
improvements  were  suggested  and  adopted,  but 
through  all  the  improvements  Mr.  Jfenney's 
plans  for  air  spaces,  for  light  wells,  for  eleva- 
tors  and   for   vaults   have   remained   unchanged. 

To  understand  Jenney  and  his  method  of  work- 
ing it  is  necessary  to  know  the  character  of  the 
man  and  his  education.  His  was  one  of  the 
Puritan  families  of  Plymouth.  Six  of  its  mem- 
bers came  over  on  the  Mayflower  and  the  Little 
James  to  Plymouth.  John  Jenney,  the  first  of 
the  American  family,  came  from  England  in  the 
Little  James  in  July,  1623,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
while  he  had  been  a  brewer  and  baker^pi  England 
and  Holland,  he  became  a  builder  in   America. 
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In  1636  the  court  at  Plymouth  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  building  a  mill  on  the  town  brook 
to  grind  and  beat  corn.  John  was  a  good  soul 
and   his   name   appears   in    the    Plymouth   court 


Samuel,  however,  was  a  wild  blade.  June  5, 1644, 
the  court  records  show,  **he  was  fined  for  strik- 
ing Thomas  Dunham  3s  4d. "  At  the  same  time 
Dunham,  for  challenging  Jenney  to  fight  him  and 
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records  many  times.  He  was,  like  his  distin- 
guished descendant,  a  landscape  artist,  for  he 
was  appointed  to  lay  out  the  highways.  Once 
he  was  fined  for  trading  with  Indians.     His  son 


coming  to  his  bed  to  do  it,  was  fined  10s. 

The  family  was  prominent  in  New  England  for 
generations,  the  direct  ancestor  of  Mr.  Jenney 
settling  at  Fairhaven  (then  New  Bedford),  where 
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they  were  whalers  or  owners  of  whaling  vessels 
and  rich,  until  petroleum  wrecked  them.  A  short 
time  ago  H.  H.  Rogers  purchased  the  old  man- 
sion and  erected  a  memorial  church  on  it — thus 
oil  for  the  second  time  overcoming  the  family, 

*  • 

Saves  Section  of  Grant's  Army. 

The  story  of  how  Jenney  saved  a  section  of 
Grant's  army  at  Shiloh  not  only  illustrates  his 
resourcefulness  as  an  engineer  but  throws  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  the  great  general. 

Part  of  Grant's  troops,  almost  overwhelmed, 
were  holding  the  river  bank.  It  was  imperative 
that  they  be  brought  across.  Grant  ordered 
Jenney  to  bring  them.  ,  Jenney  rode  down,  dis- 
covered some  rusty,  battered  steamers  which 
had  not  had  fire  in  them  for  weeks.  There  was 
no  wood,  coal,  or  other  fuel.  He  rode  to 
Grant  and  reported. 

"What  did  I  send  you  down  there  to  do?" 
asked  Grant  quietly. 

"Why,"  stammered'  Jenney,  "to  bring  those 
troops  across." 

"Well,"  rejoined  Grant,  "Go  bring  them." 
Jenney  went.  He  had  the  order.  First  he  tore 
away  the  upper  works,  wheelhouses,  and  decks, 
and  fed  them  into  the  furnaces.  Nothing  more 
■was  in  sight.  An  inspiration  seized  him.  He 
levied  on  the  commissary  stores — and  he  got  up 
«team  and  brought  those  troops  across  by  burn- 
ing thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  hams  and 
ccraekers  in  the  furnaces. 

The  hams  and  crackers  were  charged  to 
Grant's  personal  account,  and  he,  as  a  joke, 
switched  and  charged  it  against  Jenney 's  salary 
— and  it  was  canceled  after  the  war. 

•  * 

Begins  His  Work  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Jenney  came  to  Chicago  in  1867  and  started 
as  engineer  and  architect,  later  forming  the  firm 
of  Jenney,  Schermerhorn  &  Bogart,  the  last 
named  later  being  one  of  the  most  famous  land- 
scape men  in  the  world.  One  of  his  first  big 
works  was  to  lay  out  and  build  the  beautiful  vil- 
lage of  Riverside  for  Emery  E.  Childs  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Jenney  planned  the  entire  town, 
and  his  firm  built  most  of  it.  He  made  his  home 
there  for  years. 

For  the  last  three  years  his  health  had  been 
declining  gradually,  and  his  time  had  been  spent 
mostly  in  writing  and  compiling  the  family  his- 
tory. 

The  architects  and  builders  of  Chicago  planned 
this  week  to  design  and  have  cast  a  bronze  tab- 
let in  memory  of  Mr.  Jenney,  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  wall  of  the  Home  Insurance  build- 
ing, the  first  skeleton  construction  building  in 
the  world. 


ALL  CITIES  IN  DANGER 


Experts  Report  that  No  Fireproof  Buildings  Ex- 
ist, Solely  Because  of  the  Greed  of  Owners. 

How  quickly  the  public  mind  drifts  away 


from  lessons  which  should  be  as  lasting  as 
they  are  universal,  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  World  : 

Three  of  the  ablest  experts  in  the  country  on 
structural  material  have  just  completed  a  report 
on  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  in  San 
Francisco,  and  of  the  rehabilitated  city.  Un- 
animously they  declare  that  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  disaster  have  been  disregarded,  not  only 
in  San  Francisco,  but  in  every  big  city  in  the 
United  States.  They  make  the  startling  an- 
nouncement that  these  great  cities  stand  on  the 
brink  of  disaster,  and  all  because  of  the  greed 
of  owners,  who  cheapen  construction  in  order  to 
secure  a  higher  interest  on  their  investment. 

The  experts  assert  that  while  buildings  can 
be  made  fire-proof,  none,  practically,  has  been 
constructed  anywhere. 

The  warning  is  delivered  by  Richard  L.  Hum- 
phrey, of  the  Geological  Survey  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Advisory  Board  on  Fuels  and 
Structural  Materials;  Professor  Frank  Soule, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Civil  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  Capt.  John  Stephen 
Sewell,  Engineering  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
an  international  authority  on  fire-proof  building 
construction.  Their  report  soon  is  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Geological  Survey.  Mr.  Humphrey 
says : 

"The  San  Francisco  disaster  has  demonstrated 
that  the  lessons  from  the  Chicago  and  Balti- 
more fires  are  still  unlearned.  The  same  faults 
in  construction  continue  to  be  repeated.  The 
only  sure  way  to  remedy  g^rave  defects 
of  this  character  is  to  enact  strict  build- 
ing laws  which  will  compel  an  observance  of  the 
essentials  for  fire-proof  structures." 

Solemn  Warning  to  All. 

Professor  Soule  voices  this  conclusion : 
"When  we  can  see  plainly  as  we  may,  look- 
ing backward,  that  nearly  all  of  this  destruction 
and  suffering  might  have  been  prevented  by 
wise  foresight  and  provision,  we  feel  that  we 
must  sound  a  warning  to  all  the  cities  of  the 
world.  Any  city  that  disregards  this  warning 
will  be  guilty  of  a  great  crime." 
Capt,  Sewell  says: 

"The  Baltimore  fire  and  the  San  Francisco 
fire,  as  well  as  many  other  fires  and  fire  tests  have 
proved  quite  conclusively  that  commercial  meth- 
ods of  fire-proofing  are  inadequate  to  stand  any 
real  test.  In  the  majority  of  eases,  the  steel 
work  is  fairly  well  protected,  but  the  number  of 
failures  is  sufficiently  great  to  show  that  the 
factor  of  safety  against  fire  is  not  by  any  means 
what  it  should  be." 

Mr.  Humphrey  thus  emphasizes  the  warning: 
"The  defects  of  construction  which  are  so 
strongly  condemned  by  reason  of  their  failure 
in  San  Francisco  are  no  worse  than  those  gen- 
erally practiced  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  same  defects  are  common  and  it. is  evident 
that  the  same  results  would  follow*  an  earth- 
quake of  equal  intensity  in  another  part  of  the 
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country.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show 
that  the  loss  of  life  and  property  in  New  York, 
for  example,  under  similar  conditions,  would  be 
enormous. ' ' 

Steel  and  Concrete  the  Secret. 

The  three  investigators  unite  in  the  opinion 
that  the  problems  of  fire  and  earthquake  both 
are  met  in  biaildings  of  steel  and  of  reinforced 
concrete,  the  latter  for  structures  under  125  feet 
high.  In  order  to  thoroughly  protect  the  steel 
frame  buildings  against  earthquake  or  fire,  Cap- 
tain Sewell  believes  that  all  columns  should  be 
covered  either  with  four  inches  of  brickwork 
laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar  and  with  all  the 
interior  spaces  filled  with  concrete,  or  else  they 
should  be  inclosed  in  an  expanded'  metal  basket 
and  the  entire  interior  filled  with  concrete,  so 
that  the  minimum  thickness  of  concrete  shall 
not,  in  any  case,  be  less  than  four  inches. 

''The  results  at  Baltimore  and  San  Fran- 
cisco," continues  Captain  Sewell,  "did  not  by 
any  means  indicate  that  either  hollow  tiles  or 
concrete  is  altogether  a  failure  or  altogether  a 
success.  Both  fires  indicated  very  clearly  that 
commercial  methods  of  applying  both  materials 
are  inadequate ;  both  also  indicated  very  clearly 
that  successful  results  can  be  attained  with  both 
materials. 

"A  conflagration  never  yields  reliable  com- 
parative results,  but  from  such  comparative  re- 
sults as  are  available,  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  best  fire-resisting  material  avail- 
able at  the  present  time  is  the  right  kind  of 
burned  clay.  Some  commercial  hollow  tile  work 
is  made  of  good  material,  but  as  a  rule  that  is 
the  only  good  thing  that  can  be  said  about  it. 
As  for  concrete,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
good  clinker  concrete  made  of  well  burned 
clinkers,  Portland  cement  and  sand,  is  a  very 
efficient  fire-resisting  material.  It  is  better  than 
anything  except  the  better  types  of  burned  clay 
products,  but  the  form  in  which  cinder  concrete 
is  commercially  applied  is,  on  the  whole,  no 
better  than  the  flimsy  hollow  tile  work  with  which 
it  competes;  in  fact,  it  is  not  certain  that  it 
may  not  be  worse. 

Protect  External  Openings. 

"The  protection  of  external  openings  is  by 
all  odds  the  most  important  constructive  prob- 
lem involved  in  the  efforts  to  make  cities  proof 
against  conflagration,  and  it  seems  probable  that, 
at  the  present  time,  adequate  protection  of  win- 
dows and  doors  is  available  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
In  my  judgment,  windows,  protected  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  even  without  sprinklers,  might  keep 
out  the  fire,  even  though  the  building  were  shut 
up  and  abandoned.  Protect  the  outer  opening 
with  some  form  of  rolling  steel  shutter,  or  pref- 
erably,  with    a   shutter   composed    of   sheets    of 


steel  sliding  in  very  deep  rebates  in  the  walls. 

"Make  the  windows  entirely  of  wire-glass  in 
sheet-metal,  or  metal-covered  sash,  hung  in  metal 
or  metal  covered  frames.  Clear  wired  glass 
can  be  used  if  desired.  On  the  inside  of  the 
window  use  a  sliding  shutter,  either  of  wood, 
covered  with  sheet  metal,  or  else,  of  sheet  metal. 

"Under  a  fairly  bad  exposure  fire  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  outer  shutters  would  be  so  dam- 
aged that  they  would  have  to  be  removed.  In  a 
conflagration  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be 
warped  to  such  an  extent  as  to  let  heat  in,  and 
possibly  in  many  cases,  soften  the  wire  glass 
and  damage  the  windows  themselves  so  that  they 
also  might  have  to  be  renewed,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  sashes  are  concerned.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  any  conflagration  would  ever  get  through 
the  windows  entirely,  much  less  through  the 
inside  shutters. 

"San  Francisco  and  Baltimore  both  have  dem- 
onstrated that  all  the  exterior  openings  of  even 
fireproof  buildings  need  protection.  It  would 
seem  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  building 
ordinances  should  require  it." 

"In  the  case  of  the  California  Electrical  Com- 
pany's buildings,"  says  Professor  Soule,  "the 
stand  pipes  with  attached  hose,  the  well,  pump 
and  tank  in  the  basement,  and  the  roof  tank,  to- 
gether with  the  metal  sash  and  the  wired-glass 
windows,  proved  the  value  of  such  a  private 
system,  saving  that  property  from  the  hot  fire 
around  it.  As  this  building  was  not  fireproof, 
the  value  of  the  fire  extinguishing  systems  can 
be  well  understood;  and  had  all  of  our  large  es- 
tablishments been  equally  well  equipped  the  con- 
flagration would  have  been  quickly  checked,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  property  saved. 

A  Lesson  for  Builders. 

"Concrete  floors  with  metallic  mesh  reinforce- 
ment are  strongly  reeomnvended  for  strength 
and  fireproof  character. 

"Double  windows  of  wire  glass  in  hollow  me- 
tallic frames  are  recommended;  or  where  such 
material  would  be  objectionable  by  cutting  off 
the  view,  double  plate  glass  is  considered  next 
best. 

"Interior  doors  should  be  of  metal,  or,  at  any 
rate,  metal  covered,  in  fireproof  buildings,  and 
the  light  for  corridors  and  halls  should  come 
through  wire  glass. 

"As  the  installation  of  wire  glass,  metallic 
rolling  shutters  and  metal  sashes  is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  building  and  has 
proved  to  be  of  such  excellent  fire  protection, 
when  of  the  best  material  and  workmanship,  a 
wise  economy  demands  their  use  in  every  import- 
ant fireproof  building. 

Capitalists  and  owners  must  understand  that 
perfect  fire  protection  for  structural  steel  is 
necessarily  expensive.  Any  so-called  fireproofing 
that  is  cheap  and  flimsy  is  a  delusion  and  will 
not  serve.  The  application  of  an  effective  meth- 
od insures  permanence  of  the  structure  and  at 
the  same  time  is  a  great  reducer  of  the  rates  of 
insurance. ' ' 
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A  Song  of  the  Sea 


Give  me  a  ship  all  stanch  and  trim, 

With  scuppers  wide  and  high, 
A  pink  smokestack  and  a  windy  track, 

And  a  captain  high  and  dry. 
Give  me  the  smell  of  the  briny  waves. 

And  a  bunk  by  the  galley  door,  * 
For  I  am  the  darndest  sailor  man 

That  ever  scrubbed  a  floor. 

Sing  me  a  chantey  and  sing  it  loud. 

The  kind  when  we  reef  the  gaff, 
And   we    hear   the   wind   from   the    course 
behind 

In  the   gallant  topsail  laugh. 
Open  the  hatch  and  get  me  an  egg, 

I'm  hungry  as  I  can  be — 
0  there's  nothing  in  life,  a  home,  or  wife, 

That  beats  the  rolling  sea! 

Give  me  the  heave  of  the  halyards  high. 

And  the  foam  on  her  raking  rail. 
And  the  bum  plum  duff  and  the  old  man's 
guff, 

And  a  pint  in  a  battered  pail. 
Open  the  starboard  portholes  wide, 

Abaft  of  the  weather  beam — 
Curse  the  luck,  how  those  stokers  duck 

Whenever  I  want  more  steam! 

Get  out,  you  lubbers,  you  make  me  sick  ♦ 

With  your  tales  of  the  briny  deep;  .  ' 

Why,  shiver  my  lamps,   you're  a  gang  of 
tramps 

And  you  ought  to  be  put  to  sleep. 
You  wouldn't  know  tar  from  a  pint  of  rum. 

But  I  to  the  very  core 
Am  the  darndest  sailor  that  ever  trod  deck 

Or  scrubbed  a  galley  floor. 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
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THE  WAR  WITH  JAPAN 


— Washingrton  Star. 


A  TALE  IN  CARTOONS 
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THESE  ARE  FEARSOME  TIMES. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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WILL  THEY  BE  ABLE  TO  KEEP  HIM  DOWN? 

—  Duluth   News   Tribune. 
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THE  REAL  SEAT  OF  WAR. 
A  little  local  application  by  Uncle  Sam  and  the  Blikado  might  relieve  the  situation. 

— Minneapolis  Journal. 
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A  Tale  of  Government 


SOME  OF  THE  STRONG  COTERIE  OF  OFFICIALS  WHO  MAY  BE  DE- 
PENDED UPON  TO  WORK  OUT  THE  ROOSEVELT  POLI- 
CIES.—DAUGHTER  OF   SPEAKER   CANNON.    AM- 
BASSADOR  BRYCE'S  WIFE,  THE  IMPOSTOR 
DE    RAYLAN    AND    OTHERS. 


AT  a  time  when  the  re-election  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  deemed  by  thousands 
of  people  to  be  indispensable  to  the  further 
carrying  out  of  the  wholesome  and  progres- 
sive policies  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  in- 
augurated, it  is  reassuring  to  find  that  the 
Administration  has  given  rise  to  the  very 
essential  factor  of  self-perpetuation.  That 
is  to  say,  in  and  around  the  Government  at 
Washington  there  has  developed  a  corps  of 
young  men,  most  of  whom  have  accepted 
the  President's  methods,  and  practically  all 
of  whom  have  manifested  ability  to  carry 
them  out.  From  time  to  time  The  Pandex 
has  published  biographic  notices  of  these 
men,  including  notably  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Cortelyou.  Herewith  follow  similar  nar- 
ratives of  two  others. 


In  conjunction  also  are  published  notes  of 
"some  women" — some  who  are  almost  equal 
factors  with  men  in  the  current  state  of  pub- 
lic life ;  some  who  participate  directly  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Administration ;  some  who 
spread  the  influence  of  American  conditions 
into  Europe;  some  who  confine  their  activi- 
ties to  the  important  field  of  public  educa- 
tion; and,  again,  some  who  move  among  the 
American  people  with  the  exotic  mystery  of 
the  court  women  of  the  Old  World. 


'JIMMY"    GARFIELD   JARS    'EM 


Insists  That  Government  Business  Be  Done  in 
Businesslike  Way. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  striking  figures 
in  the  Washington   Administration  is  Gar- 
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field,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  one 
of  the  personal  comrades  of  President  Roose- 
velt. Said  the  New  York  Times  concerning 
him : 

"Jimmy"  Garfield  is  probably  the  best  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  we  have  ever  had. 

He  could  hold  a  g-ood  many  other  offices  be- 
sides Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  deserve  sim- 
ilar praise  as  to  each  one. 

There  is  a  revolution  proceeding  in  govern- 
mental affairs — a  revolution  which  has  attracted 
little  attention  among  the  achievements  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  because  it  is  not 
spectacular  or  dramatic,  and  because  it  deals 
with  a  subject  concerning  which  the  man  in  the 
street  does  not  care  a  tinker's  expletive.  It  will 
not  get  a  place  in  history,  and  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  creditable  achievements  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration;  and  to  Roosevelt  himself 
belongs  the  glory,  which  he  will  not  get. 

The  United  States  Government  is  being  put 
on  a  business  basis. 

Roosevelt  Set  the  Pace. 

No  one,  prior  to  Roosevelt's  time,  ever  thought 
of  putting  in  a  new  and  up-to-date  business 
system,  because  it  was  an  axiom  that  you  can't 
do  that  in  government;  you  can  in  a  bank,  but 
not  in  an  executive  department.  But  Roosevelt 
did  not  see  why  not,  and  he  started  in  to  do  it. 

Persons  who  think  Roosevelt  indulges  in  no 
reforms  except  such  as  are  spectacular  and  can 
bring  him  in  much  immediate  return  in  glory 
might  take  a  day  off  and  study  this  phase  of 
him.  He  is  fond  enough  of  making  a  noise, 
heaven  knows;  he  likes  applause  and  loves  to  do 
things  that  bring  it  in;  but  that  is  not  all  of 
Roosevelt — not  by  several  degrees  of  latitude. 

James  Rudolph  Garfield  has  been  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  since  March  4,  and  has  managed 
in  three  months  to  raise  More  Cain  with  it  than 
all  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  since  Andrew 
Jaeksori's   administration  put  together. 

The  first  official  act  caused  widespread  panic. 
Three  of  the  most  stately  and  imposing  bureaus 
in  the  department,  and  three  of  the  busiest,  were 
the  Indian  Territory  division,  the  Indian  division 
and  the  lands  and  railroad  division.  Garfield 
inquired  what  they  were  for. 

They  were  there  to  increase  the  measurement 
of  red  tape.  When  the  Indian  office  had  to  send 
anything  to  the  Secretary  about  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory it  would  be  sent  to  the  Indian  Territory 
division  to  be  passed  on  and  examined  and  fin- 
gered and  then  sent  to  Garfield. 

''Why  can't  it  be  sent  to  me  direct?"  inquired 
Garfield. 

"Why — h'm — well,  you  see,  it's  never  been 
done — we've  always " 

"I  see,"  said  Garfield.  "I  abolish  that  In- 
dian Territory  division  this  afternoon.  What's 
the  land  and  railroad  division  for?" 

"Why,  if  the  land  office  has  anything  dealing 
with  certain  specified  lands  it  sends  the  papers 


to  the  land  and  railroad  division,  which  examines 
them  and  reports  to  the — " 

"Why  doesn't  the  land  office  report  on  them 
itself?" 

"Well,  you  see — no  one  has  ever  asked  that 
question  before,  but  I  guess  it's  because  from 
time  immemorial " 

"I  see,"  said  Garfield.  "The  land  and  rail- 
road division  will  be  abolished  by  me  to-morrow 
morning. 

Barnacles  Bump  the  Bumps. 

And  so  it  went.  He  not  only  abolished  the  of- 
fices, but  fired  the  long  retinue  of  clerks  and 
messengers  out  into  the  cold  world.  Bang,  crash 
went  the  guillotine.  Wherever  Garfield  found 
a  man  who  wasn't  up  to  the  mark  he  went  out 
on  his  head.  This  did  not  apply  only  to  the 
clerks;  it  reached  up  to  the  highest  officials  of 
the  department. 

Garfield  called  in  the  assistant  attorney  general 
for  the  Interior  department;  made  some  in- 
quiries, looked  for  him,  and  shot  him  back  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  appointing  instead  a 
hustling  young  man  named  Woodruff.  This 
Woodruff  had  been  one  of  Gifford  Pinchot's 
men.  in  the  Department  of  Forestry,  and 
Pinchot  is  another  of  these  young  cut- 
ters of  red  tape  like  Garfield,  Cortelyou 
and  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock. 
Pinchot  was  a  member  of  the  Keep  commission. 
In  passing,  it  may  be  worth  mention  that  Pin- 
chot and  Woodruff  were  together  at  Yale  for  four 
years,  being  graduated  in  1889. 

Garfield  and  Woodruff  got  to  work  on  pigeon- 
holed cases.  They  found  an  enormous  quantity 
of  Indian  cases,  patent  eases,  land  cases,  all  sorts 
of  cases;  smoldering  indictments  everywhere. 
Many  of  them  were  outlawed,  but  there  were 
plenty  that  were  not.  Garfield  set  to  work  to 
find  all  the  actions  that  had  been  begun  and 
dropped,  and  all  the  causes  of  action  on  which 
no  actions  had  been  brought,  and  to  start  suits 
in  every  direction. 

Garfield ,  soon  found  that  he  couldn  't  get  very 
far  with  this  unless  the  Department  of  Justice 
helped  him,  so  he  requisitioned  that  department 
and  a  joint  committee  was  appointed  to  get  the 
cobwebs  brushed  off  all  the  criminal  proceedings 
that  were  slumbering  in  dockets.  It  is  said  that 
thousands  of  cases  have  been  pending  so  long 
that  nobody  remembers  anything  about  them, 
district  attorneys  included,  and  to  clean  them  up 
will  be  a  monumental  task.  But  that  is  the  sort 
of  task  Garfield  likes ;  he  consecrates  himself 
anew  when  he  finds  something  that  is  apparently 
impossible,  and  plunges  into  it  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  make  a 
revolution  until  he  has  straightened  out  its  axis 
at  that  particular  point. 

In  some  of  these  cases  political  pull  or  busi- 
ness influence  has  sidetracked  the  prosecution; 
in  other  cases  they  have  languished  for  other 
reasons.  Whatever  the  reason,  Garfield  is  de- 
termined that  they  shall  come  to  trial. 
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Oil  Lease  Circumlocution  Cut  Out. 

He  turned  his  attention  to  the  oil  cases  in  the 
Indian  territory.  Under  his  predecessors,  as  far 
back  as  there  have  been  any  known  oil  lands, 
this  has  been  the  champion  case  of  circumlocu- 
tion office  in  the  government  service.  Cases 
would  accumulate  and  hang  on  for  months,  and 
nothing  on  earth  could  start  them.  A  man  would 
take  up  an  application  for  a  lease,  the  papei-s 
would  come  up  in  regular  form  with  a  certified 
check,  and  everything  at  his  end  would  be  done 
in  shipshape  order.  Then  nothing  more  would 
happen;  the  Interior  department  wouldn't  move 
a  wheel.  The  man  would  try  at  last  to  find  out 
what  had  become  of  his  case,  and  couldn't  even 
do  that.  Then,  usually,  he  would  engage  a  law- 
yer, and  the  lawyer  would  come  on  and  bustle 
down  to  the  Interior  department  and  get  buffeted 
from  pillar  to  post  without  ever  getting  anywhere 
until  he  got  disheartened. 

Garfield  has  cut  the  red  tape  in  the  matter  of 
oil  leases,  and  is  now  installing  a  system  whereby 
a  case  can  slide  through  in  just  as  quick  time  as 
it,  would  in  a  real  estate  office. '  fle  sees  no  rea- 
son why  the  government's  real  estate  business 
should  not  be  done  in  the  same  fashion  as  pri- 
vate business.  He  has  looked  up  all  the  oil  leases 
th.at  have  been  pending  for  years,  and  will  have 
them  all  settled  one  way  or  the  other  in  record 
time. 

His  way  of  expediting  matters  causes  the  vet- 
eran Interior  department  people  to  stare  and 
gasp.  They  can  hardly  believe  their  eyes  and 
ears.  Here  is  an  instance:  Charges  were  filed 
against  Tams  Bixby,  commissioner  of  the  five 
civilized  tribes.  In  accordance  with  the  regular 
and  sanctioned  Interior  department  policy  Bixby 
was  giving  himself  no  concern  about  them ;  he 
figured  that  his  heirs,  or  more  probably  his  grand- 
children, might  be  around  when  they  were 
reached,  but  didn't  imagine  that  they  would  ever 
get  far  enough  along  to  interest  him.  Garfield 
had  been  Secretary  about  seven  days  when  he 
said,  "Bring  me  the  papers  in  the  case  of  Tarns 
Bixby."  They  were  brought.  Garfield  went  over 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  employee  who  had 
brought  them,  looked  up  after  awhile  and  said, 
**  These  charges  are  not  sustained  by  the  evi- 
dence. They  are  dismissed."  And  Bixby 's  case 
was  disposed  of  for  all  time  there  and  then.  A 
two-year  job  done  in  an  hour. 

Patent  Office  to  Feel  the  Change. 

The  new  commissioner  has  announced  that 
owing  to  the  red  tape  and  general  sloppiness  the 
patent  cases  have  piled  up  mountain  high,  so 
that  it  now  takes  months  to  put  a  patent  through. 
He  is  arranging  a  new  system  whereby  patents 
can  be  run  through  in  quick  time. 

The  land  office  has  been  similarly  revolution- 
ized by  Judge  Ballinger,  a  Garfield  employee. 

Awhile  back  Tams  Bixby  resigned,  to  take  ef- 
fect July  1.  The  office  is  a  fat  one  paying  $5,000 
a  year.  As  soon  as  Bixby 's  resignation  became 
known  there  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  place.    Sen- 


ators and  representatives  descended  in  a  cloud 
on  the  Interior  department,  each  with  a  candi- 
date. 

Now  there  is  a  man  named  J.  George  Wright 
in  ,the  Indian  territory,  who  holds  the  job  of 
"special  inspector."  Garfield  examined  with  an 
inattentive  eye  the  recommendations  for  Bixby 's 
successor  and  said : 

"J.  George  Wright  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
busy.  I  see  no  advantage  in  giving  somebody 
else  that  $5,000.  Let  us  save  it  to  the  govern- 
ment and  make  Wright  do  the  work." 

Later  he  realized  that  Wright's  work  would 
be  so  much  increased  as  to  make  him  worth  more 
than  he  was  getting,  so  he  gave  Wright  the  $5,000 
job,  wiping  out  the  job  of  "special  inspector" 
and  merging  it  in  Wright's  duties  as  commis- 
sioner. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  government  there  has 
never  been  a  case  in  which  an  executive  depart- 
ment has  been  so  thoroughly  turned  upside  down 
and  inside  out  as  has  been  the  Interior  depart- 
ment since  Garfield  topk  hold.  He  is  moderniz- 
ing it.  He  is  afraid  of  nobody;  he  can't  be 
bluffed;  he  knows  the  right  way  to  do  whatever 
he  wants  to  do,  and  when  he  starts  out  to  do  it 
he  can't  be  stopped. 


MR.  MEYER  OR  MR.  HITCHCOCK? 


A  Discussion   as   to   Who   Really   Occupies   the 
Postmaster-Generalship. 

Another  figure  at  the  Capital,  among  the 
efficient  young  men,  is  Hitchcock,  the  as- 
sistant Postmaster-General,  of  whom  Charles 
Willis  Thompson  of  the  New  York  Times 
writes  the  following  rather  bold  sketch: 

Washington. — This  is  a  sketch  of  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States.  Keep  that 
fact  firmly  fixed  in  your  memory  as  you  read; 
do  not  let  it  escape  from  you  for  a  moment.  It 
is  the  key  to  what  follows.  , 

George  Von  Lengerke  Meyer  of  Massachusetts 
holds  the  title  and  receives  the  emoluments  of 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States.  This 
fact,  like  the  one  immediately  preceding,  should 
be  stored  away  in  the  memory  before  proceeding 
to  read  further. 

To  recapitulate:  Whatever  may  come  up  to 
distract  your  attention  from  George  Von  Len- 
gerke Meyer,  always  remember  that  he  holds  the 
title  and  receives  the  salary  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, and  that  in  speaking  to  him  you  should  ad- 
dress him  as  cither  "Mr.  Postmaster  General" 
or  "General." 

If  these  facts  are  fixed  in  your  mind — and  you 
are  quite  certain  you  will  not  forget  them — we 
will  dismiss  Mr.  Meyer  from  consideration  and 
proceed  to  look  into  more  important  matters.. 
We  will  look  into  the  matter  of  Frank  H.  Hitch- 
cock. Mr.  Hitchcock  holds  the  title  and  receives 
the  emoluments  of  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General. 

In  using  this  choice  language  about  emoluments 
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and  title  there  is  no  intention  of  making  a  dis- 
play of  elevated  diction.  The  words  are  chosen 
because  of  their  mathematical  accuracy.  It  has 
been  stated  herein  that  Mr.  Meyer  holds  the  title 
and  receives  the  emoluments  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral; but  it  has  nowhere  been  stated  herein  that 
he  is  the  Postmaster  General.  In  matters  of  this 
kind  one  cannot  choose  his  language  too  care- 
fully. Hence,  since  it  was  stated  in  the  opening 
paragraph  that  this  was  to  be  a  sketch  of  the 


He  entered  the  Government  service  years  ago 
in  the  most  humble  and  obscure  capacity  and, 
like  a  mountain  goat,  leaped  from  job  to  job 
until  he  landed  on  the  sun-kissed  peak  of  Post- 
master General — pardon!  of  First  Assistant. 

Let  us  never  forget  for  a  moment  that  Hitch- 
cock does  not  hold  the  title  or  receive  the  emol- 
uments of  Postmaster  General. 

There  are  Yankees  and  Yankees.  Some  there 
are  of  the   stripe  that  made   Massachusetts  fa- 
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NICOLAI    DE  RAYLAN,    THE    RUSSIAN   IMPOSTOR. 
In  Street  Attire.  As  a  Society  "Beau  Brummel." 


Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  let  us 
proceed  to  the   subject   of  Frank  H.   Hitchcock. 

Yankees  and  Yankees, 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  like  the  gentleman  of 
whom  a  complete  sketch  was  given  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  this  sketch,  is  from  Massachusetts. 
He  is  a  Massachusetts  man  also,  but  not  like- 
wise. He  is  a  Yankee  of  the  hustling  stripe;  a 
slasher  of  red  tape,  a  business  man  without  a 
business  education,  a  hog  for  work,  a  fine  execu- 
tive officer,  and  a  young  man. 


mous;  some  who  still  retain  the  Plymouth  Rock 
gravity;  the  Elder  Bradford  intensity,  the  John 
Hancock  enthusiasm,  and  the  Samuel  Adams 
strenuosity.  Then  there  are.  some  who  dawdle 
through  drawing  rooms  and  talk  about  the  May- 
flower. 

In  some  of  the  preceding  dispatches  allusion 
has  been  made  to  the  breed  of  hustling  young  men 
whom  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  planted  in  Govern- 
ment offices  for  the  purpxose  of  convincing  the 
world  that  such  offices  can  be  conducted  like 
business  institutions.     Cortelyou  is  the  chief  of 
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these;  Pinchot  is  another;  Garfield  is  another; 
but  Hitchcock  is  the  type. 

He  is  a  tall  young  man  with  good  shoulders 
and  a  stalwart  build.  He  is  agreeable  and  of 
pleasant  manners;  not  gushing  by  a  long  shot. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  Roosevelt 's  own  peculiar 
strenuosity  of  manner  does  not  imbue  any  of 
these  strenuous  young  men.  They  are  all  calm, 
reserved  young  men,  who  do  not  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  hustling  as  they  hustle.  They  dis- 
pose of  great  quantities  of  work  with  the  air  of 
men  who  have  all  time  before  them.  Hitchcock 
is  the  calmest  of  them  all,  and  the  most  inde- 
fatigable hustler  of  the  lot. 

When  he  was  a  boy  he  went  in  for  athletics, 
and  at  Harvard  he  was  champion  boxer  of  his 
class.  When  he  was  graduated,  in  1891,  he  came 
to  Washington  and  got  a  job  as  assistant  to  the 
man  who  was  erecting  the  new  Post  Office  build- 
ing— the  one  in  which  he  now  presides  over  the 
Post  Office  Department  of  the  United  States. 
That  is,  under  Meyer,  of  course.  Let  us  not  for- 
get Meyer. 

rirst  thru  a  Pull. 

This  job  Hitchcock  secured  through  pull ;  it  was 
the  only  one  he  ever  got  that  way.  At  that  time 
he  was  intended  for  a  lawyer,  and  meant  to  go 
back  to  Harvard  and  study  there.  Instead,  he 
got  acquainted  with  Justice  Harlan  and  decided 
to  enter  the  Columbian  Law  School  in  this  city, 
so  that  he  could  hear  Justice  Harlan's  law  lec- 
tures. 

It  is  a  night  school,  and  Hitchcock  worked 
daytimes.  He  passed  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion and  got  a  job  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. There  was  another  clerk  who  was  study- 
ing at  the  same  time,  George  B.  Cortelyou  by 
name,  and  he  and  Hitchcock  got  very  well  ac- 
quainted. 

Hitchcock  kept  getting  promotion  after  pro- 
motion until  he  got  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Markets.  He  reorganized  that  di- 
vision. Now  a  talent  for  reorganization  is  what 
makes  a  hit  with  this  red-tape-cutting  Admin- 
istration. Garfield  reorganized  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  Cortelyou  has  been  reorganizing 
departments  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  he  even 
reorganized  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

When  Cortelyou  was  made  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  he  filled  the  new  department 
from  top  to  bottom  with  young  men.  He  had  to 
organize  it  and  he  needed  organizers.  He  knew 
what  Hitchcock  had  done  in  that  line  and  he  also 
knew  what  Hitchcock  could  do ;  for  one  of  Cortel- 
you's  talents  is  judgment  of  men.  He  telephoned 
to  Hitchcock,  there  was  the  usual  recommenda- 
tions back  and  forth,  and  Hitchcock  became 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  new  department. 

The  new  Secretary  appalled  everybody  by 
working  from  8  A.  M.  until  midnight,  but  Hitch- 
cock worked  from  7:30  A.  M.  to  1  A.  M.  It 
didn  't  phase  a  man  with  his  physical  make-up. 
Wlien  Cortelyou  became  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
ifional  Committee  and  undertook  to  organize  the 


working  methods  thereof  he  took  Hitchcock  over 
with  him. 

Experience  Was  Not  Necessary. 

Hitchcock  never  had  the  least  experience  in 
politics  and  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  he  knew 
all  about  Cortelyou  and  was  just  as  well  aware 
of  what  Cortelyou  wanted  as  if  he  had  been  in- 
side Cortelyou 's  skin.  In  that  wondrous  change 
that  was  affected  in  campaign  office  management 
Hitchcock  was  as  much  a  factor  as  Cortelyou 
was. 

Then  Cortelyou  was  made  Postmaster  General, 
and  he  took  Hitchcock  along  with  him  as  First 
Assistant.  In  that  capacity  he  was  Cortelyou 's 
right  hand,  and  also  his  eyes.  Cortelyou  over- 
hauled and  remodeled  the  department,  chiefly 
through  Hitchcock.  Then  Cortelyou  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  generally 
given  out  that  he  would  take  Hitchcock  with 
him.  Hitchcock  was  to  remain  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  long  enough  to  get  Meyer 
launched,  to  teach  him  his  way  around  the  de- 
partment, and  then  was  to  become  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  leave  Meyer  to 
paddle  his  own  canoe.  The  date  for  the  change 
was  to  be  July  1. 

When  it  got  on  into  June  folks  began  to  in- 
quire how  soon  Hitchcock  was  to  follow  Cortel- 
you into  the  Treasury.  Every  inquiry  was  met 
with  the  uplifted  finger  and  the  warning 
"Sh-h-h!"  July  1  came  and  went,  and  still 
Hitchcock  is  in  the  Post  Office  Departjaent  and 
seems  anchored  there.  They  still  talk  about  his 
going  into  the  Treasury  in  the  future,  but  it  is  al- 
ways put  a  long  way  off. 

Million-tongued  Rumor  and  foul-mouthed 
Scandal  are  both  busy  saying  that  President 
Roosevelt  found  himself  obliged  to  keep  Hitch- 
cock in  the  Post  Office  Department  so  that  he 
could  have  a  Postmaster  General. 

Cortelyou  Never  Let  Gk). 

Cortelyou 's  grip  on  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  never  relaxed  for  a  moment;  he  and  Hitch- 
cock run  it  between  them.  A  while  back  H. 
Clay  Evans  and  Newell  Sanders  demanded  the 
head  of  Postmaster  Arch  M.  Hughes  of  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.,  because  he  was  a  Brownlow  man. 
Hughes  is  a  red-faced  Southern  Colonel  with 
much  capacity  for  making  things  interesting. 
He  came  to  Washington  to  see  about  it. 

Hughes  stayed  around  here  a  week  or  two 
making  things  sulphurous,  and  went  back  minus 
his  official  head;  but  in  all  the  time  he  was  here 
he  never  went  to  see  Meyer.  He  went  to  see 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  demanded  to 
know  why  he  was  removed,  and  Cortelyou  told 
him.  He  went  around  and  used  vivid  Southern 
language  to  Hitchcock,  and  he  went  up  to  see 
the  President. 

The  last  time  he  was  in  the  White  House  Meyer 
happened  to  be  there,  and  the  President  brought 
them  together.  It  wasn't  Hughes's  fault;  he 
had  finished  his  business,  seen  Cortelyou,  Hitch- 
cock, and  Roosevelt,  lost  his  official  head,  and 
was  about  to  depart  for  Tennessee  with  no  idea 
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in  the  world  that  there  was  anybody  else  for  him 
to  see.  The  notion  of  consulting  the  Postmaster 
General  never  occurred  to  him  in  his  wildest 
dreams.  As  soon  as  he  could  detach  himself  from 
Meyer  he  went  back,  gave  a  piece  of  his  mind  to 
the  President,  went  down  and  berated  Hitch- 
cock again,  and  vanished. 

Never  Thought  of  Meyer. 

"Have  you  done  everything  you  could?" 
asked  the  reporters.  "Have  you  seen  every- 
body in  authority?" 

"Yes!"  snorted  the  ex-Postmaster  of  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.  "I've  seen  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General." 

"Have  you  seen  the  Postmaster  General?" 

"Haven't  I  told  you  that  I've  seen  Cort — 
Oh,  you  mean  Meyer?  Yes,  the  President  in- 
troduced him  to  me  today  just  as  I  was  leaving. 
But  as  I  was  saying,  that  man  Cortelyou — " 
and  so  forth. 

Postmaster  Willcox  of  New  York  resigned  the 
other  day.  Now,  New  York  is  quite  a  post 
office.  It  is  considered  much  more  important 
than  Sodus,  Painted  Post,  and  other  centers  of 
commerce.  So  when  a  New  York  postmaster 
quits  it  is  something  of  an  event  in  postal  circles, 
a  matter  calling  for  consideration  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Postmaster  Gr«neral  himself. 
The  reporters  know  this,  and  so  they  all  hustled 
around  to  find  out  about  it  from  — Meyer? 

Oh,  no;  Cortelyou  an-d  Hitchcock. 

A  HumoroTis  Procession. 

No  more  impressive  sight  has  been  seen  in 
Washington  for  some  generations  than  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  large  and  eager  bunch  of  reporters 
rushing  around  to  the  Treasury  Department  to 
ask  the  Secretary  who  was  to  succeed  the  Post- 
master of  New  York.  Not  one  of  them  seemed 
to  see  anything  funny  in  it;  they  were  all  calm- 
est and  serious.  It  was  a  piece  of  news  they  had 
to  get,  and  they  went  to  the  man  who  would 
know. 

Also  they  went  to  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  invaded  Hitchcock's  anteroom  in  brigades. 
But  not  a  single  one  of  them,  not  the  greenest 
and  rawest  cub  reporter  in  Washington,  was  so 
unsophisticated  as  to  go  and  ask  Meyer. 

When  Meyer  was  Ambassador  at  Rome  he 
went  off  on  an  automobile  tour  for  a  month,  and 
didn't  leave  his  address.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  wild  telegraphing  done  to  find  out  where  he 
was,  but  all  in  vain.  This  fact  was  mentioned 
recently  to  one  who  has  much  business  with  the 
Post   Office  Department. 

"Well,"  remarked  this  person,  "he  can  feel 
perfectly  safe  in  going  on  a  month's  automobile 
trip  now  without  leaving  his  address.  Nobody 
will  send  any  telegrams.  Nobody  will  know  he's 
gone. ' ' 

Some  time  ago  Hitchcock  went  down  South 
on  a  tour  which  was  described  in  the  newspapers 
as  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  out  political  senti- 
ment there.    Hitchcock  strenuously  denied  it,  and 


said  he  only  went  down  there  to  inspect  the  post- 
offices.  By  a  strange  coincidence  he  ran  into  all 
the  county  chairmen  and  patronage  referees 
while  he  was  in  the  South,  and  came  back  de- 
claring that  "there  is  a  great  deal  of  Roosevelt 
sentiment  down  there." 

Following  Hitchcock's  Travels. 

Now  he  is  to  make  another  trip  to  Ohio,  and 
go  on  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Again  the  news- 
papers are  attaching  political  significance  to  it, 
and  again  Hitchcock  is  looking  hurt  and  saying 
that  it's  a  strange  thing  he  can't  go  anywhere 
without  the  newspapers  exaggerating  the  pur- 
pose of  his  mission;  and  that  it's  equally  strange 
that  they  won't  believe  him  when  he  says  he's 
going  on  postal  business. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  too,  when  you  come  to 
think  that  George  Von  L.  Meyer  could  go  down 
South,  up  North,  down  East,  or  out  West  and 
not  a  solitary  newspaper,  not  the  most  sensa- 
tional journal  in  the  United  States,  would  ever 
think  for  a  moment  of  saying  anything  of  the 
kind  about  him. 

It's  only  when  Hitchcock  goes  away  that  the 
newspapers  begin  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  and 
speculate  about  why  he  goes.  They  never  at- 
tach any  political  significance,  or  any  significance 
of  any  kind,  to  the  movements  of  Meyer. 

There  was  some  fuss  about  the  postmasters  in 
Ohio  a  while  ago.  Some  Foraker  Postmasters 
had  to  go  and  some  Roosevelt  successors  to  be 
put  in.  Hitchcock  was  consulted  about  it;  not 
Meyer. 

Ah,  it  is  a  happy,  care-free  life  that  George 
Von  L.  Meyer  leads;  an  untroubled  existence, 
ideal  among  Cabinet  jobs.  Up  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  a  nice  building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
with  a  good  private  secretary  and  a  lot  of  handy 
messengers;  nice  furniture,  good  carpets,  large 
rooms  with  fine  big  windows  through  which  the 
southern  sun  comes  streaming  in.  Never  a  care 
in  the  world  comes  there;  merry  as  a  grig  is 
Meyer,  happy  as  a  clam.  A  thick,  heavy  door 
separates  him  from  another  office;  an  office  filled 
four  deep  with  anxious  visitors,  with  a  desk 
piled  high  with  papers,  with  a  tall  young  man 
dispatching  the  business  of  the  department  in 
gobs  and  oodles,  and  a  stalwart  messenger  bar- 
ring the  door  from  the  surging  mob  in  the  ante- 
room— the  office,  in  short,  of  Frank  H.  Hitch- 
cock. 

Who  wouldn't  be  a  merry,  merry  Postmaster 
General  ? 

Some  captious  reader  may  be  disposed  to  com- 
plain; he  may  assert  that  he  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  read  about  George  Von  L.  Meyer,  and  that 
instead  he  has  been  reading  about  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock.  But  he  has  not  been  deceived;  he 
was  warned  at  the  outset.  Did  not  the  opening 
paragraph  set  forth  frankly  that  this  was  to  be 
a  sketch  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States? 
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THE  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  SPEAKER 


Helen  Cannon  Protects  Her  Father  Against  Im- 
position on  His  Good  Nature. 
If,  as  the  Illinoisans  contend,  the  next  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House  is  to  be  the  man 
who  has  been  the  chief  figure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  following  from  the 


"  'Of  course,'  said  this  candid  friend,  'as  Joe 
Cannon's  daughter  you  will  attract  some  atten- 
tion but  you  will  never  acquire  fame  in  the 
social  way,  because  you  have  no  fads  to  chron- 
icle, and  we  trust  you  will  commit  no  follies.' 

"I  find  that,  without  fads  or  follies,  one  may 
become  great  in  contemporaneous  history. 
Frequently  I  have  been  asked  what  I  was 
fondest  of,  what  I  was  proudest  of,  and  to  both 


HAZING  A  GIRL  FRESHMAN. 


Laughable   Stunts   Required   of  Novice   by  Her  More  Seasoned  Elders. 


Candidate  Tried  and  Sentenced. 


Victim  Made  to  Ride  a  "Horse"  Man  Fashion. 


''^]'!3^!!}S^ 


Game  of  Leap-Frog  in  Which  Novice  is  "Down. 


Here  She  is  compelled  to  Climb  a  Tree. 

— New  York  Mail. 


St.   Louis  Globe-Democrat  becomes  timely : 

Washington. — Miss  Helen  Cannon,  daughter 
of  the  speaker,  chatelaine  of  his  home  and  one 
of  the  noted  hostesses  of  Washington,  has  figured 
in  the  press,  home  and  abroad,  almost  as  con- 
tinuously as  her  father.  "This,"  said  Miss  Can- 
non, talking  over  things  in  general,  just  prior 
to  her  departure  for  the  West,  "is  a  source  of 
never-ceasing  wonder  to  my  intimate  friends. 
Just  prior  to  my  father's  election  as  speaker  a 
close  friend  in  Danville  sketched  the  limits  of 
my  hopes  in  gaining  fame  and  popularity  in  my 
new  post. 


questions  I  can  make  the  same  answer,  of  being 
Joe  Cannon's  daughter.  I  may  say,  in  explana- 
tion, that  God,  in  making  the  woman  the  lesser 
creature,  as  the  theologians  and  naturalists  tell 
us,  gave  her  intuition  as  a  compensating  quality, 
perhaps  as  these  same  theologians  and  scientists 
say,  that  he  gave  animals  instinct  to  recompense 
for  the  loss  of  speech.  Well,  in  my  intuition  I 
find  my  niche  in  life — the  place  where  I  am  of 
use  to  my  father  and  to  some  others  besides. 

Gained  Many  Laurels.     •* 

"In   return   for  this   service    I    have    gained 
laurels  in  every  walk  of  life.     I  find  that  being 
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my  father's  daughter  has  conferred  on  me  good 
gifts,  which  even  a  fairy  god-mother  might  not 
bestow.  Thus,  in  my  own  particular  coterie  of 
friends  there  is  immense  excitement  over  my 
accomplishments  in  the  housekeeping  line.  Such 
excellent  pastries,  my  cakes,  preserves  and  con- 
fections, as  have  been  attributed  to  me,  when, 
alas,  and  to  my  sorrow,  my  cakes  never  turn  out 
well,  and  my  father  long  ago  begged  me  not  to 
be  too  ambitious  about  having  homemade  bread, 
if  the  cook  had  not  mastered  the  art.  Nor  can 
I  perform  those  wonderful  feats  with  my  needle 
which  kind  critics  have  attributed  to  me. 

*'In  these  days,  when  every  woman  must  have 
a  mission,  I  find  that  mine  will  appear  quite 
commonplace,  presiding  over  a  home,  caring  for 
my  father  and  keeping  him  from  being  imposed 
on.  That  is  really  my  mission,  to  'size  people  up' 
and  tell  my  father  just  what  to  expect  from 
them.  Here  is  where  my  intuition  comes  in,  and 
whenever  it  happens  that  a  person  has  gained 
the  good  graces  of  my  father  before  I  have 
passed  judgment  on  him — well,  it  gives  me  unholy 
delight  when  he  turns  out  lacking." 

A  Shrewd  Politician. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Miss  Cannon  is  a 
shrewd  politician,  and  that  her  advice  to  her 
father  is  frequently  invaluable.  She  herself  dis- 
claims such  accomplishments,  and  avers  that  she 
does  not  know  a  ''bill"  from  a  box  of  blacking. 
But  if  she  does  not  know  politics  and  the  mechan- 
ism, she  knows  politicians,  and  her  intuition 
never  fails.  It  is  reliably  stated  that  many  a 
man  highly  recommended  has  failed  with  the 
speaker  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Miss  Can- 
non conceived  an  aversion  to  him,  did  not  think 
him  trustworthy. 

It  is  twelve  years  since  the  speaker  lost  his 
wife,  a  delightful  woman,  whom  he  never  men- 
tions except  in  terms  of  reverence.  He  belongs 
to  the  Quaker  church  and  because  he  married  his 
wife  outside  the  fold,  he  was  dismissed  until  he 
repented  of  his  wrongdoing.  The  speaker  lived 
fifty  happy  years  with  his  wife,  and  he  never  re- 
pented, and  so,  says  Miss  Helen,  he  is  still  under 
the  ban  with  the  Quakers.  Until  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Cannon  to  rule  the  lower  house,  few  people 
knew  that  he  possessed  an  unmarried  daughter. 


BRITISH  HOSTESS  IN  WASHINGTON 


Mrs.  James  Bryce  Shows  a  Democracy  That  Wins 
Many  Friends. 

Also,  the  following  from  the  Washington 
Post  concerning  *he  home  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing international  factors  at  Washington  be- 
comes noteworthy,  especially  if  it  be  true,  as 
recently  stated,  that  Great  Britain  has  be- 
come an  active  agent  in  repressing  the 
jingoistic  inclinations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan: 

"Mrs.  James  Bryce,"  said  one  of  her  most  in- 


timate American  friends,  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Bryces,  "should  be  eminently  successful  as 
the  presiding  lady  of  the  British  Embassy  in 
Washington.  She  is  distinguished  by  her  un- 
failing urbanity,  her  considerate  courtesy  and  by 
her  graceful  art  in  suffering  bores  and  fools,  al- 
most gladly."  This  lavish  praise  seems  justified, 
especially  in  the  last  count,  for  if  the  new  chate- 
laine of  the  British  Embassy  is  notable  for  any- 
thing, it  is  for  her  good-humored  tolerance  of  the 
Anglo-maniacs  who  make  her  the  target  of  their 
social  marksmanship.  That  she  privately  enter- 
tains a  poor  opinion  of  those  who  force  atten- 
tion which  she  cannot  escape,  her  close  friends 
here  testify,  but  to  the  world  she  accepts  every- 
thing with  ready  good  humor  and  a  smiling 
front. 

The  coming  of  the  Bryces  has  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  the  British  Embassy.  A  wave  of  de- 
mocracy has  swept  over  the  entire  structure  and 
the  members  of  the  staff.  They  really  get  on  a 
level  with  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  the 
Capital,  to  which  they  are  accredited.  People 
feel  now  that  King  Edward  must  be  a  jolly,  nice 
fellow  instead  of  a  mighty  potentate,  hedged  in 
by  divine  rights  and  other  unapproachable  bar- 
riers. Mr.  Bryce  is  keenly  interested  in  the 
country  and  all  that  concerns  it,  and  Mrs.  Bryce 
though  not  entirely  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
things  American,  takes  a  kindly  interest  in  her 
home,  in  the  people  which  she  meets,  in  the  vary- 
ing tricks  and  manners  of  this  newer  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English-speaking  race. 

Ordered  Renovation  of  Embassy. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Washington,  Mrs.  Bryce 
ordered  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy. That  stately  domicile  has  suffered  like 
some  other  Washington  residences  because  of  the 
unsettled  tastes  of  its  temporary  occupants.  In 
the  days  of  the  Pauncefotes  the  woodwork  was  of 
carved  black  walnut  and  the  hangings  of  dark 
red  and  brocade.  This  was  too  somber  to  suit 
the  ideas  of  Lady  Herbert,  who  came  after  Lady 
Pauncefote.  Consequently,  to  the  rage  of  all 
lovers  of  artistic  homes,  the  black  walnut  was 
covered  with  white  enamel  paint,  and  Louis  Seize 
furniture  replaced  the  solid  old  mahogany  as- 
sociated with  British  households.  Mrs.  Bryce 
shuddered  at  the  white  paint,  and  ordered  its 
removal.  The  grand  old  stairway  and  the  state- 
ly hall  of  the  Embassy  are  restored  to  their 
pristine  grandeur,  and  red  velvet  hangings  give 
the  suggestive  touch  of  British  stability.  The 
ball  room  has  been  touched  up,  with  gold  and 
delicate  green  in  walls  and  dr apings,  for  the 
Bryces  intend  to  restore  the  past  glories  of  their 
home.  The  British  Embassy  of  tradition  al- 
ways gave  one  or  more  fine  balls  in  the  season, 
and  some  six  or  eight  state  dinners.  On  the  buffet 
the  magnificent  $50,000  silver  service  displays 
its  glories  for  the  first  time  since  the  genial  Sir 
Edward  Thornton  was  called  to  another  post. 
Lord  Pauncefote  kept  it  in  a  safe,  thru  fear  of 
burglars    or    careless    servants.      Lady    Herbert, 
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formerly  Miss  Leila  Wilson,  of  New  York,  and 
related  to  millionaires  galore,  had  fine  gold  and 
silver  plate  of  her  own,  and  she  preferred  its 
daintier  shape  to  the  state  silver  of  the  Em- 
bassy. Everything  now  proclaims  the  excellent 
judgment  and  the  cultured  tastes  of  its  mistress. 
The  Bryces  may  be  democratic,  but  they  are  not 
of  the  liberal  type  which  disregards  traditions. 
The  prestige  of  King  Edward  is  enhanced  in- 
estimably by  the  dignity  and  simplicity  which 
his  new  representatives  maintain  in  their  home. 

TO  INVESTIGATE  PANAMA 

Woman  Chosen  by  Secretary  Taft  to  Look  Into 
the  Social  Conditions. 

The  practical  use  to  which  it  is  being  ae- 
knovi^ledged  that  women  can  be  put  in  civic 
affairs  to  a  greater  degree  than  can  men  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Herald: 

In  enlisting  the  services  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Beeks,  of  the  Civic  Federation,  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  has  established  a  very  novel  prec- 
edent. A  woman's  sympathetic  insight  and 
discrimination  are  to  be  utilized  in  solving  the 
great  problems  there.  By  order  of  Secretary 
Taft  Miss  Beeks  will  spend  five  weeks  on  the 
isthmus  investigating  all  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  the  morals  and  the  comfort  of  the  great 
army  of  workers  engaged  in  the  work.  Miss 
Beeks  sailed  for  Panama  several  weeks  ago. 

The  newest  recruit  to  the  work  at  Panama  is 
peculiarly  equipped  for  the  task  assigned  to  her. 
No  other  woman  in  the  country,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
has  had  as  wide  and  as  practical  an  experience 
in  dealing  with  economic  problems  of  this  class. 
Miss  Beeks  has  been  for  several  years  the  very 
active  secretary  of  the  "Welfare  Department  of  the 
Civic  Federation.  She  is  of  great  personal  at- 
traction and  charm,  and  has  risen  quickly  to  be 
recognized  as  an  authority  in  her  special  work. 
Despite  her  youth  probably  no  other  woman  in 
the  country  has  had  so  much  practical  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  employment  of  labor  and  the 
provisions  for  its  well  being  in  stores,  mills, 
factories,  mines,  on  railroads — in  fact,  wherever 
labor  is  employed. 

Came  From  Tennessee. 

Miss  Beeks  is  a  native  of  Tennessee.  Her  first 
experience  in  welfare  work  was  in  Chicago,  where 
she  was  employed  by  a  large  manufacturing  con- 
cern to  look  into  the  conditions  of  its  employees. 
She  conducted  these  investigations  on  entirely 
new  lines  and  met  with  great  success.  In  place 
of  the  more  or  less  perfunctory  work  of  pro- 
fessional investigators  Miss  Beeks  succeeded  in 
entering  completely  into  the  life  of  the  workers. 
She  went  into  their  homes,  talked  on  terms  of 
perfect  sympathy  and  understanding  with  the 
men,  women  and  children,  and  completely  won 
their  confidence.     So  successful  was  she  in  this 


work  that  the  Civic  Federation  heard  of  it  and 
she  was  induced  to  enter  its  service,  making  her 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Miss  Beeks'  best 
known  work  since  her  connection  with  the  Civic 
Federation  has  been  her  investigation  of  the  con- 
ditions of  employees  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines 
and  in  looking  into  the  conditions  of  child  labor 
in  the  mills  throughout  the  South. 

"Important  as  the  engineering  problems  at 
Panama  may  be,"  said  Miss  Beeks  in  speaking 
of  her  trip,  **it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  all 
work  and  no  play  is  a  .dangerous  formula.  My 
investigations  at  Panama  have  to  do  with  every 
phase  of  the  life  of  the  men  engaged  there,  and 
of  course  of  their  wives  and  children.  I  shall 
visit  every  town  and  settlement  along  the  line 
of  the  canal  and  as  many  of  the  homes  as  my 
time  will  permit.  No  'detail,  however  trifling, 
will,  I  trust,  escape  me.  The  Civic  Federation 
some  two  years  ago  sent  two  men  to  investigate 
the  homes  of  the  workers  on  the  isthmus  and  to 
make  what  suggestions  they  saw  fit  for  bettering 
conditions.  Many  of  these  recommendations  I 
believe  have  been  adopted.  I  am  going  to  look 
into  it,  to  examine  it  at  first  hand,  and  of  course 
a  woman  understands  these  things  better. 

Interested  in  the  Families. 

"I  am  especially  anxious  that  the  workmen 
and  their  families  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
pass  their  leisure  hours  pleasantly.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  has  been  done  for  them,  and  this 
will  be  not  the  least  important  line  of  my  in- 
vestigation. The  work  is  hard  and  the  climate 
is,  of  course,  very  trying,  and  it  is  only  their 
due  that  they  should  have  pleasant  places  to  go 
to  pass  their  leisure  hours.  I  know  that  much  has 
been  done  in  the  clubs  to  enable  the  men,  es- 
pecially the  skilled  workmen,  to  help  pass  the 
time.  The  best  clubs,  while  not  luxurious  and 
although  they  do  not  carry  out  all  of  our  sug- 
gestions, would  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  These 
buildings  have  their  reading  and  writing  rooms, 
their  bowling  alleys,  billiard  rooms,  card  rooms 
and  social  halls.  Among  the  suggestions  our 
representatives  made  were  provisions  for  shower 
baths  and  some  luxuries  that  have  not  yet  been 
introduced. 

"There  has  been  some  criticism,  I  believe,  of 
the  plan  of  the  government  to  provide  athletic 
fields  and  the  proper  equipment  for  enjoying 
various  outdoor  games.  Personally  I  strongly 
favor  such  provisions,  and  I  shall  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  develop  this  side  of  accommoda- 
tions. Much  good  work  has  already  been  accom- 
plished along  these  lines.  In  connection  with  most 
of  the  club  houses  are  to  be  found  tennis  courts 
and,  I  believe,  baseball  diamonds.  The  federa- 
tion in  its  suggestions  made  two  years  ago  ad- 
vised establishing  golf  links,  croquet  grounds, 
rifle  ranges  and  handball  courts.  To  some  these 
may  seem  fanciful,  but  the  old  rule  <Jf  all  work 
and  no  play  would  certainly  apply  in  the  tropics 
even  more  than  in  cooler  climates." 
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RENOUNCES  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 


Phoebe   Couzins   Changes  Attitude  After  Many 
Years  Before  the  Public. 

In  contrast  with  the  actual  political  par- 
ticipation of  the  young  woman  described  in 
the  above  item  i§  the  following  reactionary- 
view  of  Phoebe  Couzins  in  regard  to  woman 
suffrage.    Said  the  New  York  World: 

Miss  Phoebe  Couzins,  of  Washington,  the  erst- 
while defender  of  women 's  rights,  who  earned 
for  herself  a  national 
reputation  for  her 
work  on  the  platform 
in  advocacy  of  the  bal- 
lot for  her  sex,  ha«  re- 
canted. 

Miss  Couzins  is  no 
longer  an  advocate  of 
equal  rights  for  wom- 
en; on  the  contrary 
she  believes  that  the 
ballot  in  tne  hands  of 
the  fair  sex  would  be 
an  instrument  of  evil 
to  the  undoing  of  all 
good  government  in  the 
United  States. 

Regarding  her  recan- 
tation of  woman's  suf- 
frage she  said: 

"I  first  began  to 
have  my  doubts  as  to 
the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  giving  the 
ballot  to  women  dur- 
ing the  suffrage  cam- 
paign in  California  in 
1896.  This  came  about 
when  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
publicly  announced  that 
as  soon  as  the  ballot 
was  procured  they  in- 
tended to  close  all  the 
wineries  and  brand- 
eries  and  distilleries  of 
all  kinds  in  the  coun- 
try. I  then  said  that 
if  the  ballot  was  going 
to  be  used  as  a  lever  to 

destroy  vested  interests  or  industries  I  would 
not  countenance  it.  We  had  a  lively  bout  and 
the  suffrage  amendment  was  defeated. 

"I  have  watched  the  results  of  woman  suff- 
rage in  the  States  where  the  ballot  is  given,  and 
I  find  no  material  improvement  in  the  moral"  of 
the  community  or  in  legislative  advancement. 
I  was  in  Colorado  in  1894  and  saw  the  women 
voting  for  the  first  time  under  the  Waite  amend- 
ment, and  they  all  voted  as  their  party  dictated, 
the  party  in  the  majority  of  cases  being  the 
husband,  brother  or  sweetheart. 

"1  also  saw  one  of  the  leading  women  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  abandon  all  her  principles  and  seek 


to  influence  the  votes  of  women 's  ballots  for  a 
man  of  evil  reputation. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  women  are  constructed 
by  nature  for  the  rough  and  tumble  fight  of  the 
political  arena.  In  art,  education,  philosophy, 
music,  the  drama  and  writing  women  have  an 
opportunity  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity;  but 
in  politics,  never!" 


AMERICAN  INFLUENCE  IN  PARIS 


Had  Seen  Better  Days. 

Charwoman  (mending  carpet) — I  never  thought 
as  how  I  should  come  to  this,  mum.  Me  that 
was  that  well  eddicated  that  afore  I  was  mar- 
ried I  couldn  't  even  make  a  beef  pudden ! 

— Punch. 


Freedom   of  the   Women   Begins   to   Spread  in 
French  Republic. 

With  woman  mak- 
ing notable  progress 
in  the  United  States 
toward  enlarged  sex 
privileges  and  r  e- 
sponsibilities,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  similar 
enlargement  in  Eu- 
rope, under  the  influ- 
ence of  American  ex- 
ample, as  suggested 
in  the  following  from 
the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  becomes  pe- 
culiarly worthy  of 
attention : 

Paris. — The  ''Ameri- 
canization" of  Paris 
society  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  that 
organ  of  the  aristocra- 
cy. La  Gaulois,  this 
week,  and  many  in- 
stances of  the  changed 
conditions  are  cited. 

First  of  all,  there  is 
the  relative  emancipa- 
tion of  the  unmarried 
young  woman,  who  can 
nowadays,  without  out- 
raging respectability, 
invite  a  young  man  to 
meet  her  at  a  dance 
and  to  call  at  her 
mother's  house,  where 
she  herself  introduces 
him  to  her  mother. 
Such  an  action  was  unheard  of  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  not  yet  advisable  for  young  women  to 
walk  out  alone  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  This  has 
been  tried  by  many  society  girls,  but  it  is  con- 
trary to  established  custom  and  the  results  have 
not  been  satisfactory,  attractive  girls  getting  too 
much  attention  from  too  gallant  Frenchmen. 

Another  symptom  of  ''Americanization"  is  the 
present  custom  of  society  hostesses  giving  dances 
and  entertainments,  not  at  their  own  houses,  but 
in  hired  halls.  Several  halls  in  Paris  now  are 
especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Hostesses 
are  glad  to  be  rid  of  worry  and  inconvenience 
involved  by  giving  balls  at  private  residences. 
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FOUaHT  FOR  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


Pennsylvania  Woman  Who  Made  Her  Husband 
Aid  Her  Associates. 

One  of  the  sex  discriminations  against 
which  women  are  making  the  strongest  fight 
is  described,  in  part,  in  the  following  from 
the  Philadelphia  North  American : 

The  women  school  teachers  of  Pennsylvania — 
20,000  of  them — are  busy  buying,  crocheting  or 
knitting  neckties  to  send  to  Representative 
Charles  A.  Snyder,  of  Pottsville. 

It  is  Mr.  Snyder  who  has  just  succeeded  in 
making  the  Legislature  pass  a  bill  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  salaries  of  women  school  teachers  are 
increased,  all  over  the  State,  and  in  some  cases 
doubled.  The  increase  will  cost  the  State 
$2,000,000  a  year. 

Mrs.  Snyder,  formerly  Miss  Arter,  had  taught 
the  young  idea  how  to  spell  ''cat,"  and  for  it 
received  the  absurdly  low  price  of  $20  a  month. 
When  she  asked  for  more  money  the  supervisors 
laughed  at  her.  She  pointed  out  that  in  neighbor- 
ing townships,  where  there  were  men  teachers, 
the  latter  were  being  paid  twice  as  much  at  least. 
Some  were  getting  even  $50  a  month  for  doing 
the  same  sort  of  work  that  fell  to  Miss  Arter 's 
lot,  and  doing  it  not  a  whit  better.  To  all  such 
requests  and  arguments  the  young  woman  re- 
ceived but  the  one  answer:  "Twenty  dollars  a 
month  is  plenty  for  a  woman,  A  woman  teacher 
must  not  expect  the  salary  a  man  gets." 

Finally  Miss  Arter  resigned.  It  was  not  that 
she  quit  the  occupation  of  school  teacher  in  dis- 
gust. No,  but  Charles  Snyder,  then  a  rising 
young  lawyer  of  Pottsville,  had  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  The  supervisors  asked  her  not  to 
go,  but  they  did  not  offer  her  any  more  salary. 
She  would  not  have  stayed  anyway.  So  one  day 
Miss  Arter,  soon  to  become  Mrs.  Snyder,  walked 
out  of  the  little  school-house,  and  the  superivs- 
ors  had  to  find  another  teacher. 

They  got  a  man,  and  they  made  his  salary,  to 
start  with,  $40  a  month ! 

The  news  reached  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder.  Those 
who  know  declare  that  the  young  lawyer  was 
about  as  mad  as  they  ever  saw  when  he  heard 
of  the  action  of  the  superivsors. 

"Paying  a  man  twice  as  much  as  my  wife  got 
and  simply  because  she  is  a  woman!  I'll  see 
about  that!" 

When  he  said  this,  Mr.  Snyder  meant  it.  No 
one  who  knows  him  believes  that  he  ever  gives 
up  when  he  starts  out  to  do  anything.  He 
couldn't  very  well  make  the  School  Supervisors 
pay  Mrs.  Snyder  any  more  now — she  was  no 
longer  a  teacher — ^but  he  intended  to  make  them 
pay  other  women  teachers  in  equal  ratio  to  the 
men  who  occupied  similar  positions. 

He  began  his  work  right  away.  It  was  uphill 
work,  too,  for  he  had  no  great  position  in  those 
days.  But  little  by  little  the  people  of  his  town 
began  to  see  his  worth  and  merit.  He  was  fast 
becoming  a  power.    He  was  elected  to  the  State 


Legislature,  and  again  and  again.  Last  year  he 
was  one  of  the  two  men  selected  as  a  candidate 
for  Speaker  of  the  House. 

All  this  time  he  was  mapping  out  his  cam- 
paign in  support  of  the  school  ma'ams.  He  tried 
in  vain  in  one  Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  equaliz- 
ing salaries.  But  finally  he  got  things  where  he 
wanted  them,  and,  in  spite  of  the  concerted  op- 
position of  all  the  powers  represented  by  such 
people  as  the  country  school  supervisors  and 
county  officials^  his  bill  went  through. 


SECRET  OF  HER  MASQUERADE 


Diary   of  Nicolai   De   Raylan   Shows   Why   She 
Passed  as  a  Man. 

Picturesquely  in  contrast  with  the  well 
ordered  lives  of  the  American  women  who 
reach  publicity  (saving,  of  course,  those  who 
attain  their  distinction  via  Pittsburg  and 
other  limelight  centers),  is  the  following  dis- 
closure of  the  real  life  of  the  remarkable 
woman  who  emanated  from  Russia  and  so 
long  masqueraded  in  this  country  as  a  man. 
The  article  is  from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 

A  diary,  written  in  Russian,  begun  on  the 
eve  of  her  graduation  from  a  convent  at  Kiev, 
Russia,  when  a  girl  of  17,  and  continued  after 
her  arrival  as  refugee  in  Chicago,  has  disclosed 
the  marvelous  story  of  the  life  and  disguise  of 
Nicolai  de  Raylan,  for  many  years  secretary  to 
the  Russian  Consul  in  Chicago,  and  who  for 
eighteen  years  successfully  masqueraded  as  a 
man. 

Attorney  Michael  Feinberg,  35  Upton  street, 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Gardner,  Stern  &  An- 
derson, attorneys  for  James  Reddick,  public  ad- 
ministrator, found  the  diary  and  letters  which 
solved  the  mystery  surrounding  the  life  of  De 
Raylan,  and  declares  that  "Mrs."  Anna  de  Ray- 
lan, soon  after  her  marriage  to  De  Raylan  in 
1902,  discovered  a  peculiar,  heavy  wooden  box 
of  unique  Russian  workmanship  in  the  bottom 
of  De  Raylan 's  trunk. 

She  was  examining  this  box  one  night  when 
De  Raylan  came  home  and  found  her.  De  Raylan 
flew  into  a  rage  when  she  discovered  what  her 
"wife"  was  doing.  Drawing  a  revolver  from 
her  hip  pocket,  De  Raylan  aimed  it  at  "Mrs." 
De  Raylan  and  told  her  that  if  she  ever  again 
found  her  attempting  to  gain  entrance  into  the 
box  she  would  kill  her. 

Scheme  to  Blackmail  Mother. 

A  determination  to  force  from  her  mother  the 
secret  of  her  own  parentage  and  secure  her 
mother's  fortune  of  250.000  rubles  ($125,000), 
led  the  17-year-old  girl  to  assume  the  disguise 
of  a  man.  The  penalties  provided  by  Russian 
law  for  disguising  a  boy  as  a  girl  to  secure  en- 
trance into  a  convent  or  other  girls'  school  or 
dissruisine  a  child's  sex  in  order  to  avoid  military 
service  are  severe. 

De  Raylan,  or  Miss  Taletsky,  her  right  name, 
though  but  a  girl,  conceived  the  plan  of  estab- 
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lishing  her  status  as  a  man.  Then,  with  this 
club  to  hold  over  her  mother's  head,  she  antici- 
pated she  would  learn  the  secret  of  her  birth,  the 
identity  of  her  father,  and  also  receive  a  portion 
at  least  of  her  mother's  fortune,  which  De  Ray- 
Ian  believed  had  been  given  her  mother  because 
of  a  supposed  scandal  in  Russian  court  circles. 

The  first  seventeen  years  of  De  Raylan's  life 
were  spent  in  the  conve^it  at  Kiev.  She  had 
been  placed  in  the  institution  when  a  child.  She 
was  eared  for  by  a  French  governess,  Louise  Ra- 
tone.  During  the  time  the  girl  was  in  this  insti- 
tution she  did  nothing  to  attract  any  particular 
attention  from  her  teachers  or  her  classmates. 
She  was  bright,  quick,  and  intelligent.  She 
brooded  much  over  her  antecedents  when  alone. 

Masquerades  Early  as  Boy. 

The  plan  which  she  had  in  her  mind  with 
which  to  blackmail  her  mother  fairly  consumed 
the  girl.  Taking  into  consideration  her  convent 
rearing  and  her  consequent  lack  of  worldly 
knowledge,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  the 
girl  should  have  carried  her  determination  to 
masquerade   as  a  man  through  successfully. 

With  a  daring  which  one  of  more  mature  years 
would  have  lacked,  she  told  her  governess  that 
she  was  really  a  boy  and  convinced  that  woman 
of  the  fact.  The  two  then  made  a  compact  in 
which  they  swore  to  force  the  mother  to  give 
up   both   information   and   money. 

Pobedonostzeff  Is  Interested, 

Here,  with  the  boldness  which  has  character- 
ized every  action  of  Nicolai  de  Raylan,  and  which 
has  proved  one  of  the  woman's  most  successful 
aids  in  carrying  out  her  disguise,  Louise  Ratone 
Avrote  a  letter  to  the  late  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  pro- 
curator of  the  holy  synod  and  confidential  ad- 
viser of  the  Czar.  Mr.  Pobedonostzeff  was  in- 
formed of  the  main  points  in  De  Raylan's  alleged 
case  and  was  begged  for  an  intei-view. 

Becoming  interested  in  the  case,  the  noted 
churchman  and  statesman  sent  for  De  Raylan, 
who  was  received  in  the  Pobedonostzeff  palace 
in  St.  Petersburg.  After  a  nrivate  interview,  M. 
Pobedonostzeff  announced  that  he  was  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  statements  advanced  by  De 
Raylan.  He  aided  De  Raylan  in  swearing  out 
complaints  against  her  mother,  which  were  filed 
in  the  courts  in  Odessa.  According  to  the  diary, 
these  charges  are  matters  of  record  in  the  courts 
of  Odessa.  M.  Pobedonostzeff  went  to  Odessa 
himself  to  instruct  the  police  officials  regarding 
action  to  be  taken. 

Takes  Flight  to  Finland. 

But  De  Raylan  about  this  time  began  to  fear 
that  she  had  gone  too  rapidly  with  her  work 
and  scented  unmasking  of  her  disguise  when  the 
case  was  called  in  Odessa.  She  had  hoped  that 
with  the  procurator's  aid  she  could  force  her 
mother  to  come  to  terms  in  St.  Petersburg  with- 
out going  to  trial. 

Fearing  the  medical  examination  which  would 
be  necessary  to  the  hearing  of  her  case,  De  Ray- 
lan decided  to  take  safety  in  flight. 


During  her  stay  in  St.  Petersburg  De  Raylan 
had  won  a  young  woman  by  the  name  of  Zaney 
Rosdorhney.  Miss  Rosdorhney  had  been  courted 
successfully  while  the  French  governess  was 
away.  She  now  came  to  the  aid  of  De  Raylan, 
although  she  did  not  understand  just  why  her 
supposed  fiance  was  so  anxious  to  leave.  Zaney 
raised  money  sufficient  to  take  De  Raylan  to 
Helsingfors,  Finland.  De  Raylan  left  a  letter 
in  St.  Petersburg  for  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  telling 
him  that  her  love  for  her  mother  prevented  her 
appearing  against  Mrs.  Taletsky  in  the  forthcom- 
ing trial  at  Odessa. 

Forces  Case  to  Trial. 

Pobedonostzeff,  however,  was  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  story  which  De 
Raylan  had  told  him  in  the  private  interview 
at  his  r»alace  that  he  determined  to  carry  the 
case  to  trial  without  his  chief  witness.  But  he 
sent  Russian  police  officers  in  search  of  De  Ray- 
lan. The  movements  of  these  officers  were  care- 
fully reported  to  De  Raylan  by  his  little  St. 
Petersburg  sweetheart,  Zaney  Rosdorhney. 

The  Odessa  case  in  the  meantime  proceeded  to 
trial  and  M.  Pobedonostzeff  found  himself  the 
main  witness  for  the  prosecution.  He  swore 
positively  that  he  had  had  ocular  evidence  of 
what  he  testified  to. 

Louise  Ratone,  the  French  governess,  also 
appeared  and  corroborated  the  testimony  as  to 
De  Raylan's  sex  given  by  the  procurator.  Then 
the  attorney  for  the  defense  produced  De  Ray- 
lan's mother,  the  physician  who  had  assisted  at 
the  birth  of  De  Raylan,  and  the  Greek  Catholic 
priest  who  had  christened  the  girl  when  a  baby. 
All  told  the  same  story,  that  De  Raylan  was  not 
a  man,  but  a  woman.  This  evidence  was  backed 
up  with  a  birth  certificate  and  the  register  of  the 
church  in  which  the  christening  had  taken  place. 

Always  Feared  Secret  Police. 

Because  of  M.  Pobedonostzeff 's  embarrassing 
position  in  the  matter,  the  entire  affair  was 
hushed  up.  Determined  to  solve  the  enigma,  the 
procurator  placed  numerous  secret  Russian  po- 
lice on  the  trail  of  the  fleeing  girl.  Always  dur- 
ing her  life,  even  after  she  had  been  in  Chicago 
many  years,  De  Raylan,  according  to  the  notes  in 
her  dairy,  was  fearful  that  these  secret  police 
would  find  her. 

For  a  time  the  girl  refugee  lived  in  Finland. 
Then,  with  the  remainder  of  the  money  which 
had  been  given  her  by  her  little  St.  Petersburg 
sweetheart,  Zaney,  she  went  to  Belgium.  She 
made  Antwerp  her  headquarters.  During  her 
trip  from  Finland  to  Belgium  De  Raylan  encoun- 
tered the  suspicion  of  the  captain  of  the  boat 
tipon  which  she  had  taken  passage.  He  thought 
that  she  was  a  nihilist  refugee  and  feared  that 
she  might  get  him  into  trouble  with  governmental 
authorities. 

Gets  Letters  to  Chicagoans. 

In  a  secret  interview  such  as  she  had  given 
M.  Pobedonostzeff  in  St.  Petersburg  De  Raylan 
convinced  the  sea  captain  that  she  was  a  man. 
While   in   Antwerp  she   first  conceived   the   plan 
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of  coming  to  the  United  States.  She  had  been 
employed  there  as  confidential  "man"  to  a  bank- 
er by  the  name  of  Gittens.  She  convinced  him 
of  the  same  story  which  she  had  so  successfully 
used  on  several  other  occasions.  He  sent  her  to 
the  United  States  on  a  confidential  mission,  re- 
leasing her  on  her  arrival  here. 

Banker  Gittens  of  Antwerp  had  given  her  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  banker  by  the  name 
of  Wilson  in  Worcester,  Mass.  Banker  Wilson 
in  turn  gave  De  Raylan  letters  of  introduction  to 
one  or  two  Chicagoans.  Just  before  the  World's 
Fair  De  Raylan  arrived  in  Chicago,  and  since  that 
time,  until  her  death  in  Arizona  last  December, 
lived  here  as  a  man. 

Q-ets  Naturalization  Papers. 

She  first  became  acquainted  with  Charles  Hen- 
rotin,  the  Belgian  Consul  here.  He  introduced 
her  to  M.  de  Thar,  the  Russian  Consul,  who  later 
presented  her  to  C.  de  Ragouza  Soushchevsky,  the 
imperial  commissioner  for  Russia  to  the  World's 
Fair.  At  this  time  she  took  the  name  of  Nicolai 
de  Raylan,  although  previously  she  had  been 
working  for  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company 
in  Chicago  under  the  name  of  Constantinevitch. 

At  the  close  of  the  fair,  after  she  had  left  the 
imperial  commissioner,  she  took  out  naturaliza- 
tion papers.  Then  she  became  known  to  Baron 
von  Schlippenbach,  who  at  that  time  became  and 
now  is  Russian  Consul  in  Chicago.  Within  a  short 
time  Baron  von  Schlippenbach  had  made  her  his 
secretary. 

At  one  time,  when  a  dispute  as  to  De  Raylan  *s 
sex  had  arisen  among  the  crowd  of  young  men 
with  whom  she  drank,  gambled,  and  caroused, 
Baron  von  Sehlipnenbach  was  approached  by  his 
secretarv  who  asked  that  he  settle  the  matter 
definitely.  In  a  secret  interview  such  as  had 
fooled  the  procurator,  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  some  years  previously,  De  Raylan 
convinced  the  Baron  that  she  was  not  masquer- 
ading, but  was  really  a  man. 

Weds  Twice;  Divorced  Once. 

During  her  fifteen  years  of  life  in  Chicago 
De  Raylan  married  twice  and  was,  divorced  once. 
Her  first  "wife"  she  met  in  1893  at  the  Russian 
consulate.  Their  marriage  took  place  a  few 
months  later.  After  living  together  nine  years 
the  "wife"  secured  a  divorce  on  statutory 
grounds.  The  "husband"  did  not  contest  the 
suit.  Almost  before  the  decree  had  been  handed 
down,  in  1902,  De  Raylan  went  to  New  York, 
where  she  wooed  and  won  Anna  Davidson,  a 
divorcee  and  an  actress  with  a  Jewish  stock  com- 
pany. After  her  first  "wife"  was  given  her 
decree  Anna  Davidson  and  De  Raylan  came  to 
Chicago  and  were  married. 


WOMAN  OF  57  TO  MARRY 


St.  Louisan  to  Enter  the  Marathon  Contest  for 
a  Ten-Mile  Race. 

St.  Louis. — Mrs.  Lina  Branderburp-er  of  4012 
Cleveland  avenue  will  enter  the  Missouri  Ath- 
letic ten-mile  Marathon  swim  in  the  Mississippi 
river,  October  2,  which  will  be  a  part  of  the 
aquatic   carnival   when   President   Roosevelt    ar- 


rives here.  Mrs.  Brandenburger  beliees  swim- 
ming to  be  a  means  to  health  and  happiness  for 
women. 

She  is  57  years  old.  Several  years  ago  she 
suffered  heat  prostration,  and  for  the  years  fol- 
lowing left  town  every  summer  to  avoid  a  recur- 
rence of  the  stroke. 

"I  talked  over  the  matter  with  my  physician 
and  he  finally  consented  to  let  me  stay  at  home 
for  the  summer  if  I  would  keep  cool  and  spend 
some  time  in  the  water  every  day,"  she  said. 

"I  commenced  to  swim  when  I  was  52  years 
old,  and  now  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  a  woman 
can  do.  I  feel  younger,  and  it  seems  time  has 
stood  still  for  me." 

About  $40,000  will  be  given  in  prizes  to  the 
swimmers  of  the  Marathon  races.  It  requires 
three  hours  for  the  average  amateur  swimmer  to 
cover  ten  miles. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  DREAMS. 

In  my  house  of  dreams 

I  may  walk  alone; 
There,  enchanted,  gleams 

Sceptre,  crown  and  throne; 
There  are  long,  long  halls. 

Where  no  step  gives  sound; 
There  are  lofty  walls 

Closing  it  around. 

There  are  pictures  fair, 

Which  I  strove  to  make. 
When,  with  all  my  care, 

My  weak  hand  would  shake — 
There  the  pictures  are. 

Perfect  and  divine; 
Not  a  blur  to  mar 

Tint  or  shade  or  line. 

Through  my  house  of  dreams 

Music  always  floats, 
As  down  laughing  streams 

Idly  drift  the  boats — 
Songs  that  I,  awake, 

Frame  with  many  a  fault; 
Here  they  neither  break 

Nor  grow  dull  and  halt. 

In  that  house  are  rooms, 

Where  I  roam,  or  rest. 
Free  from  outer  glooms, 

Gaining  every  quest; 
There  my  soul  is  glad, 

There  my  heart  is  light, 
For  no  shadow,  sad. 

Lies  there  day  or  night. 

In  my  house  of  dreams — 

Ah,  that  you  might  know 
Of  the  light  that  gleams. 

Of  the  lights  that  glow, 
Of  the  songs  that  sing. 

Of  the  peace  that  stays 
In  the  fadeless  beams, 

Of  the  light  that  plays  •• 

In  my  house  of  dreams. 

: — W.  D.  Nesbit  in  St.  Louis  Republic. 


DISTURBING  POSSIBIUTY. 

STORK— "Well,  if  folk*  prefer  Teddy  bears 
I  suppose  I  must  meet  the  demand." 

— Adapted  from  Chicago  News. 


HILE  the  social  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  becoming  graver  students 
and  sociologists  are  giving  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  education  and  culture  of 
the  youth.  Seemingly  the  belief  is 
general — at  least  in  the  right  quarters 
to  be  of  influence— that  the  only  hope 
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of  betterment  lies  in  beginning  early 
with  new  generations  and  establishing 
views  and  feelings  such  as  will  elimi- 
nate the  worst  of  the  current  evils  when 
the  younger  people  of  the  present  day  be- 
come the  ruling  people  of  to-morrow.  Ac- 
cordingly the  press  of  all  cities  is  filled  more 
and  more  with  material  bearing  upon  child 
life  and  its  improvement.  The  two  follow- 
ing items,  relating  to  the  conditions  of  chil- 
dren abroad,  indicate  how  wide  the  field  of 
observation  has  become : 

BEST  BEHAVED  IN  THE  WORLD 

Children  of  the  French  Nation  Said  to  Be  With- 
out a  Peer  in  Conduct.  ' 

By  one  of  those  singular  paradoxes  which 
are  met  at  all  turns  of  human  existence,  it  is 
found  that  of  all  children  in  the  world  the 
best  behaved  are  those  which  come  from  the 
most  impulsive  and  volatile  of  all  nations, 
the  French.  Said  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

Paris. — Helens,  the  most  beautiful  little 
French  girl  I  have  known,  was  almost  German; 
blossom  of  an  old  Alsatian  romance  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  the  loss  of  a  chateau,  a 
mesalliance,  new  life  in  Paris,  nnadaptability, 
death,  orphanage. 

Helene  was  at  the  mercy  of  her  two  grand- 
parents. The  old  man,  personifying  honor,  is  a 
colonel  in  the  active  service,  smart,  grave,  just 
and  even  beloved.  The  old  lady  would  have  given 
her  heart's  blood  for  Helene. 

We  met  them  at  Uriage,  a  bourgeoisie  watering 
place  in  the  mountains  near  Grenoble.  Hot  after- 
noons, when  every  one  sat  listless  under  the 
trees  of  the  hotel,  sweet  little  Helene  would 
stand  gravely  erect  and  "say  her  fable."  Many 
children  have  but  one  or  two,  but  Helene  knew 
lots  of  Florian  and  Lafontaine:  ''The  Fox  and 
the  Crow,"  "The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,"  "The 
Ant  and  the  Grasshopper."  We  all  delighted  in 
her  precise  diction,  delicate,  intelligent,  unaf- 
fected, but  to  the  old  --randfather  it  counted 
nothing. 

"Say  thy  English,"  he  would  interrupt,  and 
the  child  would  sigh,  droop,  like  a  tired  flower 
and  so  painfully  begin: 

"Trink-le,  trink-le,  lee-tel  starrr.  Ow  I  won- 
ter  vat-tu-arrr ! " 

''Stop!"  thundered  the  ancient  colonel,  "Ig- 
norant infant.  *0w'  not  *0w!'  Did  one  ever 
hear  the  like?    Again,  Ow  I  wont-er.'  " 

"Ow  I  won-ter!" 

"  'Ow,'  not  'Ow'!" 

"Ow  I  won—'  " 

Crack!  Smack!  Of  course,  he  did  not  really 
strike   her  hard,   but   it   seemed   terrible   to   us, 


and  little  Helene  stood  there  bravely,  never 
whimpering,  gentle,  dutiful.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  two 
Englishmen  and  one  American  had  all  that  they 
could  do  not  to  lay  hands  on  the  tiresome  old 
martinet. 

Severe  Discipline  for  Child. 

"Now!"  snapped  the  grandmother,  and  Helene 
began  once  again : 

"Ow  I  won-ter  vat-tu-arr!  •  •  •  Qpp 
ab-of  de     •   •   •" 

Then  she  broke  down  in  such  a  sobbing  as  I 
never  saw  or  heard  in  any  little  girl.  Murmurs 
of  indignation  rose  among  us.  Black  looks  were 
exchanged.  Mme.  la  Comtesse,  our  grande  dame, 
took  up  the  shaking,  gasping,  little  bundle  of 
humanity  and  folded  it  about  with  her  high  so- 
cial protection — a  wrong  thing,  for  no  one  ought 
to  interfere  in  the  correction  of  a  child  in 
France,  but  the  old  grandfather  sat  stern  and 
cold,  and  the  old  grandmother  said  shortly: 
"Helene,  come!" 

Helas!  and  Helene  left  the  loving  arms;  she 
straightened  her  lithe  little  person  with  new 
dignity;  she  wiped  her  tears,  composed  her  face 
— and  followed  her  grandmother. 

"Helene  must  be  severely  punished  for  losing 
her  self-possession,"  observed  the  grandfather 
with  distinctness,  looking  us  all  coldly  in  the 
face.  We  were  bluffed  by  the  old  soldier.  Amen. 
That  is  all.  We  heard  no  noise  unstairs,  for 
the  child  was  too  proud  and  too  well  brought  up 
to  cry  again  that  day,  no  matter  what! 

Many  American  children  are  odious.  I  have 
never  seen  a  French  child  that  was  not  delight- 
ful— if  only  by  its  gravity,  its  politeness,  its 
silence  when  not  directly  addressed,  its  pleasing 
diction,  its  well-modulated  voice. 

In  front  of  us  in  the  Rue  Deves,  Neuilly — 
which  is  a  Parisian  suburb — three  nice  children 
"occupy  themselves"  upon  tiie  balcony.  They 
''do  salon,"  which  is  "playing  parlor;"  they 
"do  automobile";  they  tend  fheir  flowers  in  big 
pots;  they  make  houses  with  umbrellas.  Never 
once  does  one  hear  a  voice  lifted.  The  boy  tyran- 
nizes over  the  two  girls — as  males  should  do  in 
France.  But  have  no  fear,  the  little  pieces  have 
their  coquetry  already,  their  soft  ways  and  their 
allurements.  The  male  "figures  to  himself"  that 
he  is  boss — he  isn't! 

Kept  in  Close  Restraint. 

Why  are  they  so  charming,  all  the  children 
of  fair  France?  I  who  have  lived  among  them 
seventeen  years  know  it  is  by  sustained  severity. 
French  parents  cannot  laugh  at  Buster  Brown. 
And,  note,  our  Buster  has  no  grandmother  to 
spoil  him  worse. 

T.  who  was  once  young,  have  a  souvenir  that 
dims  my  eyes  as  I  tap  these  words  on  the  type- 
writer, golden,  rainbowed,  the  transfigured  face 
of  the  dear  old  grandmother  who  protected  me 
when  I  did  wrong. 

Helene 's  grandparents  were  in  no  wise  an 
exception.  *• 

Angele  is  pure  happiness  to  all  who  know  her. 
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In  her  Neuilly  garden,  a  true  bower  of  roses 
groomed  by  a  Scotch  gardener,  the  grapes  ripen 
early;  but  a  neighbor's  grapevines,  slightly  over- 
hanging, ripen  two  weeks  sooner. 

I  was  lying  in  the  hammock  when  the  terrible 
event  burst  on  us.  Angele  came  dancing  to  us 
with  tw^o  bunches  of  sweet  grapes  in  her  toy  laee- 
edged  apron. 

"Des  raisins!  des  beaux  raisins!"  she  sang; 
she  was  all  flushed  and  gay,  as  one  who  has  made 
a  discovery.     '*Des  beaux." 

''Angele,  whence  come  those  grapes?"  The 
voice  was  that  of  the  accusing  spirit  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  sun  stopped  in  its  course.  The 
perfumed  breezes  of  that  bower  no  longer  blew. 
All  nature  stood  arrested  in  pained  stress  and 
uncertaintv,  as  the  grandmother  advanced  with 
her  amethyst-tir>ned  ebony  cane.  "Angele, 
whence  came  those  grapes'?" 

The  child  had  a  momentary  weakness. 

"They  come  from  our  wall,"  she  answered. 

"Art  thou  quite  sure  they  are  our  grapes?" 

"  Surely,  grandmere  *  *  *"  the  little  beauty 
faltered. 

"Angele  has  stolen,  and  Angele  has  lied!" 
pronounced  the  old  cracked  voice  remorselessly. 
"Our  grapes  are  not  yet  ripe  by  fifteen  days. 
They  are  the  grapes  of  our  neighbor  Fontana. 
Angele  will  go  to  Fontana  and  say:  'Monsieur 
Fontam.  I  have  stolen  your  grapes  and  bring 
them  back  to  you.'  " 

Oh,  the  sun  was  clouded  at  that  moment.  An- 
gele fell  upon  her  knees.  "Grandmere,  grand- 
mere,  they  were  our  grapes,  they  hung  well  over 
on  our  side  and  threw  shade  on  our  rilants!"  (A 
legal  verity,  the  exact  argument  of  the  old 
French  droit  eommun.) 

In  vain  Angele  exnounded.  For  relentless 
Mme.  de  G — ,  relic  of  other  days,  cette  vielle 
toupie,  there  is  a  higher  equity,  another  honor. 
"Angele  will  go  to  Fontana  and  say:  'I  have 
stolen  grapes  and  brins:  them  back '  " 

The  child  writhed  on  the  grass.  Great  tears 
rolled    down   her     lovely     cheeks.      "Grandmere, 

grandmere "      That    voice    ought     to      have 

melted  stone.     "Grandmere " 

Scene  Lasted  Five  Minutes. 

It  was  a  scene  that  lasted  full  five  minutes. 
Angele  offered  anything,  not  to  be  put  to  that 
humiliation.  Old  Fontana,  the  arch-millionaire 
Paris  jeweler,  was  her  great  friend,  her  wise 
companion  in  delightful  walks  along  the  River 
Seine.  With  his  dog  "Gift"  they  were,  that 
afternoon,  to  do  a  marvelous  "ballade,"  or  loaf- 
ing trip  to  the  old  dueling  ground  of  the  Isle  de 
la  Jatta,  where  is  pink  sirup-and-water. 

"Grandmere,  grandmere "     She  offered  to 

give  all  her  toys  to  her  cousins.  She  offered  not 
to  wear  a  new  gown  for  a  month.  She  offered 
not  to  go  upon  the  auto  trip. 

In  vain.  The  white  old  face  changed  not  a 
line.  "Angele  has  stolen  and  Angele  has  lied — " 
(I  dared  not  say  a  word.)  Then  something  awful 
almost  happened.  In  that  old  Neuilly  garden 
there  is  a  deep  well.  Angele  turned  and  ran  like 
a  deer.     I  saw,     I  cried  and  ran.     I  could  not 


have  caught  her.  The  gardener  grabbed  her 
little  skirts  just  as  she  dived  head-first  into  it. 

We  brought  her  back  in  a  terrific  crise  de 
nerfs.  We  soothed  her.  I  said  to  the  marquise: 
"That  child  will  be  sick  for  fifteen  days."  The 
marquise  looked  down  on  me  coldly.  Not  a 
feather  of  her  ancient  plumage  ruffled.  "Is  An- 
gele composed?  Angele  will  go  to  Fontana  and 
say:  'I  have  stolen  grapes  and  brought  them 
back!'  " 

The  little  girl  took  half  an  hour  to  do  the 
fifteen  steps  that  separated  the  two  gardens.  Old 
Fontana  stood  at  the  gate,  already,  weeping  as 
an  old  man  weeps.  He  had  been  witness  to  part 
of  the  scene. 

As  Angele  tottered  up  to  him  and  gulped: 
"Monsieur,  I  have  sto-len  grapes  and  bring  * 
•  *  *"  he  grabbed  her  to  his  breast  and  simply 
ran  with  her  away  from  all  of  us,  away,  away, 
to  that  great  Neuilly  chateau  of  his. 

And  when  Angele  came  back  she  wore  a  brace- 
let with  a  pearl  worth  $250. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  these  stories. 
Children  are  "brought  up"  still — in  France. 
Even  the  gamins  of  the  street,  escaped  from 
school,  gavroches  sin  rather  by  neat  wit  than 
noise.  The  "eclat  de  voix,"  the  burst  of  noise, 
is  thought  a  horror,  simply.  In  good  families 
children  who  are  adored,  loaded  down  with  gifts, 
who  (in  their  gentle  way)  in  truth  command 
the  family  movement,  are  still  rather  seen  than 
heard. 

"Kids"  of  Versailles  Palace. 

Versailles  is  still  a  palace,  though  it  belongs 
to  a  republic.  Its  magnificent  gardens  are  still 
kept  up.  The  palace  has  a  ponulation  of  libra- 
rians, custodians,  antiquaries,  care-takers.  There 
is  a  sublime  republican,  head-gardener  and  un- 
der-gardeners  galore. 

Well,  the  kids  of  Versailles,  the  two  little 
fairies  of  that  ancient  sumptuous  palace,  are 
often,  very  very  much  alone.  They  are  the  chil- 
dren of  a  gardener.  All  the  serious  old  popula- 
tion pets  them.  But  they  have  been  trained  to 
flee  all  tourists  and  are  often  lonely. 

There  are  tramps  in  France.  An  old  tradition 
has  it — dating  from  old  kingly  days — that  such 
"commercial  travelers"  may  sleep  in  a  certain 
low,  long  buildinsr.  There  are  never  less  than 
five  on  any  night. 

The  kids  of  Versailles  have  the  right  to  ' '  bring 
the  soup"  to  those  housed  tramps  each  evening. 
It  gives  them  an  occupation.  All  they  do  is  to 
accompany  two  men  who  carry  the  soup  pot — 
and  hand  out  graciously  the  bowls  when  ladled. 

To  all  this  charity  there  is  one  "consigne;" 
no  tramp  may  be  received  without  his  "papers" 
— showing  who  he  is  and  where  he  came  from,  all 
his  past  life,  with  his  military  service  or  exemp- 
tion, everything,  in  brief  notes. 

Without  "papers"  you  are  a  lost,  hunted  thing 
in  France. 

Last  month  the  kids  of  Versailles  had  a  tempt- 
ation to  do  good.  A  poor  woman  arrived,  walk- 
ing, with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  She  had  no 
papers. 
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Suffer  for  Humane  Act. 

The  kids  of  Versailles  received  her.  They 
made  her  a  bed,  apart,  cunningly  hidden  among 
the  old  gilded  •  state  carriages.  They  sneaked 
her  hot  soup,  bread,  wine  and  cheese.  They 
sneaked  milk  for  her  baby. 

They  kept  her  two  days.  Then  she  fell  sick. 
They  nursed  her  in  a  fever.  Things  went  worse. 
Those  Versailles  kids,  mere  children,  showed  the 
steadfast  courage  and  nerve  and  wit  of  adults. 

They  fetched  in  a  doctor  from  Versailles  town. 
Now,  doctors  in  France  know  no  law  but  the 
curing  of  their  patient.  The  doctor  came  thrice 
daily.  All  was  going  well — when,  one  day,  for 
the  coming  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Norway,  they 
began  to  furbish  up  a  lot  of  ancient  gilded  har- 
ness. That  old  state  carriage  annex,  never 
shown  to  tourists,  was  invaded  by  the  hurrying 
functionaries — and  the  "rose  pot,"  as  the 
French  say,  was  "discovered." 

There  was  a  tremendous  row — a  woman  with- 
out papers!  What?  Befriend  and  shelter  any- 
one without  his  papers?  Was  such  a  thing 
ever  heard  of?  Wicked  children!  Anarchists! 
Without  a  sense  of  law !  And  disobedient !  And 
deceitful!    Lying  systematically !    Oh,  the  shame! 

I  will  not  tell  you  how  they  punished  the  kids 
of  Versailles.    It  would  but  anger  you. 


ORIENTALS  LIKE  OPEN  AIR 


Little  Folks  Are  Given  More  Freedom  Than  in 
Western  Countries. 

A  still  further  paradox  is  the  fact  that  of 
all  the  children  who  are  given  freedom  in 
the  open  air,  those  who  gain  the  most  are 
the  children  of  the  Orientals,  among  whom 
the  elders  appear  to  think  less  of  fresh  at- 
mosphere and  well  ventilated  homes  than 
any  other  people  save  the  Ghettoites  of  New 
York.  An  article  in  evidence  is  the  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York  Times: 

While  it  took  a  western  civilization  to  teach 
man  the  way  to  freedom  and  to  strike  the 
shackles  from  womanhood,  the  Orient  anticipated 
the  remainder  of  the  world  by  centuries  in  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  a  life  in  the  open  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  youngster  of  China,  Japan,  India,  Egypt, 
the  Philippines  never  had  to  be  freed.  He  has 
ever  been  so. 

A  pessimist  might  say  that  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  far  east  are  too  lazy  to  give  that 
care  to  their  offspring  that  is  so  typical  of 
parents  in  the  new  world.  This,  they  argue,  ac- 
counts for  the  manner  in  which  the  dark-hued 
youngster  has  been  allowed  to  spend  his  young 
life  in  the  open  air,  adding  sunburn  to  his  already 
copper  or  black  cuticle  and  never  knowing  any- 
thing but  the  health-giving  joys  of  the  fresh  air 
and  the  open. 

Perhaps  this  is  true,  but  travelers  will  tell 
you  that  the  oriental  father  and  mother  are  not 


lacking  in  affection,  particularly  when  the  off- 
spring is  a  boy.  Among  the  wealthy,  where  every 
wish  of  the  young  is  quickly  responded  to,  the 
same  open  life  is  permitted  the  children — nay,  is 
thought  to  be  essential  to  their  healthy  future. 

There  is  none  of  the  coddling,  none  of  the 
wrapping  in  cotton  that  seems  to  be  spreading 
in  the  United  States.  The  wise  Chinese  or  Jap- 
anese father  and  mother  reason  that  above  all 
things  their  offspring  should  be  kept  close  to 
nature.  The  dirt,  the  weariness,  the  bumps  and 
bruises,  the  disappointments  of  play  are  all  con- 
sidered a  valuable  feature  of  the  child 's  prepara- 
tion for  the  future. 

This  idea  even  affects  the  nobility,  and  where 
a  man  born  to  the  purple  fears  to  let  his  child 
run  wild  with  other  youngsters,  for  fear  kidnap- 
pers might  steal  him  for  ransom,  he  makes  the 
same  outdoor  life  possible  with  safety  by  build- 
ing a  large  garden.  Here  the  boy  roams  his 
younger  days,  unbothered  by  books  or  tutors,  free 
till  such  time  as  the  father  decides  that  he  is 
old  enough  to  have  a  brain  ready  for  knowledge 
and  a  constitution  to  bear  him  through  the  strain 
of  hard  application. 


This  latter  ease  has  related  particularly  to 
the  Japs,  who  more  than  any  other  oriental  na- 
tion appreciate  the  value  of  education,  and  count 
no  extreme  of  money  wasted  that  goes  to  pre- 
pare boy  or  girl  for  the  future. 

"Blind  man's  buff,"  a  game  that  comes  per- 
haps as  nearly  to  being  a  universal  sport  of 
children  as  any  that  could  be  named,  excepting 
possibly  "tag,"  is  a  favorite  of  the  golden  age 
of  play  to  the  little  children  of  the  mikado's  land. 

But  it  is  a  "blind  man's  buff"  such  as  less 
favored  boys  and  girls  seldom  see  in  the  west, 
for  it  is  played  in  the  cunning  gardens  of  the 
Jap,  where  he  has  arrajiged  all  sorts  of  charm- 
ing hiding  places  where  quick-witted  orientals 
may  contrive  to  escape  pursuit. 

The  game  gets  an  element  of  the  picturesque 
from  the  silks  in  which  the  players  are  garbed. 

But  these  children  are  not  boisterous.  There 
is  no  such  shouting  as  is  heard  on  any  American 
street  or  lot  where  Uncle  Sam's  future  men  and 
women  are  playing. 

Little  Japs  play  as  one  would  expect  the  chil- 
dren of  a  somewhat  taciturn  people  to  play. 
They  enjoy  themselves  hugely,  but  except  for 
wide  grins,  which  disclose  fine  teeth,  there  is 
little  evidence  of  the  good  time  they  are  getting 
from  striving  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
chaser  whose  eyes  are  veiled. 

The  quiet  resignation  of  the  little  brown  sol- 
diers ^ho,  fortified  by  the  joy  of  dying  for  the 
country,  mikado  and  God,  threw  themselves  into 
certain  death  in  Russian  storms  of  bullets,  ex- 
hibited a  self-control  that  was  the  marvel  of  the 
world  during  the  recent  conflict.  But  this  stolid- 
ity ceases  to  amaze  when  one  watches  the  chil- 
dren. There  in  these  youngsters  is  foiyid  the  evi- 
dence that  self-control  is  innate  in  fhe  resident 
of  the  land  of  Nippon. 
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of  his  all-powerful  god,  of  whom  the  greatest 
of  prophets  is  the  all-knowing  Confucius,  the 
children  of  the  nation  are  not  at  an  early  age 
compelled  to  master  all  the  lore  of  religion.  This 
instruction  is  left  till  a  time  when  it  is  felt  the 
growing  mind  can  grasp  the  great  truths.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  child's  chance  of  future  happi- 
ness depends  largely  on  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ents, the  father  and  mother  being  expected  to 
so  live  that  the  gods  cannot  take  offense  against 
them  or  their  offspring. 

Confucius  taught  charity  and  kindness  to  chil- 
dren as  prime  tenets  of  his  doctrine,  therefore 
none  expect  of  children  that  deep  reverence 
which  only  comes  with  understanding  of  vital 
truths.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  group 
of  almond-eyed  youngsters  playing  church,  imi- 
tating the  celestial  teachers  of  the  faith,  and 
running  laughing  by  all  over  the  idol  that  their 
elders  would  not  approach  except  in  humblest 
awe. 

But  the  ways  of  the  children  are  left  to  the 
mighty  gods,  and  no  good  Chinaman  thinks  it 
his  right  to  interfere. 


"I  CAN'T  REACH  IT,  GRANDPA." 

—Puck. 


Motherhood  is  a  strong  instinct  with  the  Jap- 
anese girl,  just  as  the  warlike  spirit  seems  to 
dominate  the  boy. 

The  real  little  mother  in  her  highest  estate  can 
be  found  in  Tokio,  Chefu,  Nagasaki  and  a  hun- 
dred other  places.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  for 
a  girl  of  ten  to  have  in  charge  half  a  dozen 
brothers  and  sisters,  arranged  in  steps  and  going 
all  the  way  down  to  one  or  two  years. 

Patience  and  gentleness  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree mark  the  care  these  little  mothers  lavish 
on  their  young  charges. 

There  is  a  dignity  about  the  manner  of  the 
care  that  indicates  in  some  mysterious  manner 
that  the  maiden  of  Nippon  understands  that  the 
greatest  duty  of  her  future  will  be  to  give  sons 
and  daughters  to  the  mikado.  No  work  is  too 
troublesome  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  lusty 
infants,  and  a  girl  of  eight  will  carry  around 
her  younger  brother  who  often  weighs  only  a  few 
pounds  less  than  she  does  herself. 

Playtime  to  a  Japanese  girl  often  means  little 
more  than  years  spent  in  taking  care  of  the 
future  heads  of  families. 


Chinese  children,  with  their  yellow  faces  and 
fat  bodies,  make  you  think  irresistibly  of  rolls 
of  butter  bound  about  with  bright-hued  wrappers. 

The  Chinese  baby  is  much  more  demonstrative 
than  his  Jap  brother  or  sister.  He  laughs  loudly, 
plays  boisterously  and  is  full  of  charm  and 
roguery. 

While  the  adult  Chinaman  stands  in  great  awe 


In  all  Uncle  Sam's  domain  there  is  no  place 
where  children  have  their  own  way  more  thor- 
oughly than  in  the  Philippines.  It  has  been 
thought  that  young  America  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  enjoys  a  good  deal  of  license,  but 
its  condition  shrinks  into  almost  bondage  as  com- 


II. 
"TRY  IT  NOW,  TOMMY." 


-Puck. 
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pared  with  the  freedom  allowed  the  brown 
youngsters  who  came  into  United'  States  control 
after  the  Spanish-American  war. 

The  Filipino  child  runs   as   wild   as  a  native 

vine.     No  one   says   him  nay.     He   can   go   and 

come  at  will,  and  only    at    nightfall    does    the 

mother  or  father  round  up  the  brood  to  put  them 

.  to  sleep. 

Transplanted  to  the  United  States  and  com- 
pelled to  go  to  school  and  church,  the  half-naked 
youngster,  whose  father  fought  with  Aguinaldo, 
would  think  his  lot  a  very  unfortunate  one. 

Children  of  the  Citadelle  district  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  present  another  interesting  example  of  the 
juvenile  outdoor  life  of  the  east.  They  dress 
little  or  not  at  all,  but  they  are  a  happy  and 
robust  bunch,  who  seem  to  thrive  on  dirt,  expos- 
ure and  a  none-too-plentiful  sum^ly  of  nourish- 
ment. 

The  man  who  has  studied  physical  culture  and 
knows  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  an  outdoor 
life  will  naturally  wonder  why  these  children, 
who  never  know  anything  else,  do  not  grow  into 
more  robust  men  and  women. 

In  Japan  they  do  develop  fine,  healthy 
physiques.  They  are  diminutive,  but  they  have 
limitless  endurance  and  can-  live  on  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  would  be  reouired  to  keep  life  in 
an  American,  German  or  Englishman.  In  China 
they  would  perhaps  grow  to  equally  able  mental 
and  physical  maturity  but  for  the  curse  of  opium, 
which  saps  the  nation.  The  stock  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  not  yet  been  long  enough  under  test 
to  permit  a  fair  estimate,  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  children  raised  in  the  open  will 
eventually  make  good,  healthy  Americans,  with  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  brains. 


THE  NEW  "ATMOSPHERE"  LUNCHEON 


Idea  Has  Been  Applied  Especially  to  Theatrical 
Productions. 

A  theatrical  manager  of  great  reputation  about 
a  year  ago  introduced  a  AVestern  drama  with  a 
remarkably  realistic  western  scene,  following 
this  between  the  acts  with  songs  of  the  "forty- 
niner"  period.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  the  craze  for  "atmosphere"  which 
now  pervades  New  York.  The  idea  was  seized 
upon  by  a  clever  woman,  who  has  introduced  the 
"atmosphere"  luncheon.  Several  of  a  series  of 
these  luncheons  have  been  given  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  this  season  with  signal  success.  Feminine 
worshippers  of  the  true  and  beautiful  have  pro- 
nounced them  •  quite  the  most  delightful  affairs 
that  have  been  originated  in  a  long  time. 

The  first  of  these  luncheons  was  prepared  for 
a  party  which  was  to  see  a  play  with  a  Spanish 
setting.  Consequently  the  atmosphere  to  be  cre- 
ated  was    Spanish.      The   room    in     which     the 


luncheon  was  served  was  decorated  with  Spanish 
flags  and  plants.  The  table  was  round  shaped, 
like  a  Spanish  peso.  In  tlie  center  was  a  minia- 
ture reproduction  of  the  mission  house  to  be  seen 
later  in  the  play,  done  in  material  representing 
adobe.  Castanets  and  j^nderillos  were  found  be- 
side each  plate.  And  all  the  dishes  were  Spanish. 
Inside  and  out  the  guests  were  treated  to  such 
a  supply  of  Spanish  atmosphere  that,  it  is  said, 
several  of  them,  before  the  luncheon  was  half 
over,  were  heard  to  say  "Caramba"  and  "Si, 
Senorita. "  From  this  atmosphere  bath  the 
guests  were  whisked  to  the  theater  to  find  them- 
selves thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  play.  They  were  of  it,  and  no  ulterior 
and  mundane  thoughts  conflicted  in  their 
minds  to  mar  their  perfect  enjoyment. 

The  next  atmosphere  luncheon  was  given  be- 
fore visiting  a  nlay  concerned  principally  with 
love,  marriage  and  divorce.  When  the  guests, 
all  of  whom,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  feminine, 
entered  their  luncheon  room  they  found  it  deco- 
rated with  bride  roses.  They  listened  to  the 
strains  of  the  wedding  march.  The  table  w^as 
heart-shaped,  and  in  its  center  was  a  huge  wed- 
ding cake.  At  each  plate  was  a  tiny  slinoer, 
some  grains  of  rice  and  a  bit  of  bridal  veiling. 
There  was  no  rattle,  for  the  play  dealt  with  mar- 
riage a  la  mode.  Food  was  served  in  heart- 
shaped  dishes,  wedding  bells  chimed  and  wed- 
ding music  was  softly  played  throughout. 

As  a  finale,  frozen  kisses  were  passed  around, 
and  the  maitre  d 'hotel  rose  to  his  highest  in  a 
burst  of  genius  when  each  fair  guest  had  divorce 
papers  served  with  her  coffee.  What  matter  if 
they  were  not  real?  The  atmosphere  was  cre- 
ated. Love,  marriages  and  divorce — all  were  thus 
symbolized. — New  York  Press. 


The  Several  Steps. 
The  Three   Graces  of  international   marriage: 
Miss  Grace 
His  Grace 
Disgrace. 

.      —Life. 


In  the  Old  School. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  of 
the  old  school. 

As  the  story  opens,  the  lady  is  boarding  a 
street  car.  The  gentleman  immediately  rises  and 
offers  her  his  seat.  She  falls  dead.  But  before 
expiring,  she  thanks  him.  Then  he  falls  dead, 
too.  So  there  are  two  of  them  at  the  inquest, 
and  the  verdict  is  to  the  effect  that*  it  is  time 
they  were  passing  away. — Puck. 
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"""NIUrJ"' 


Remarkable  Revival 
of  the  Anti-Liquor 
Fight  Thruout  the 
United  States. 


RESTRICTIVE  LAWS  PASSED  BY   MANY   CITIES   AND   STATE  GOV- 
ERNMENTS. —  ORGANIZATION     OF    NATIONAL    SCOPE    EF- 
FECTED TO  CARRY   ON    THE    MOVEMENT.— WHAT 
THE  WOMEN  ARE  DOING. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  warfare 
for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  youth,  and  with  the  widespread  move- 
ment in  behalf  of  higher  moral  principles  in 
business  and  politics,  there  has  been  a 
renascence  of  the  struggle  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  effects  of  intemperance.  A  move- 
ment of  almost  national  scope  has  been  in 
progress.  Many  of  the  States  have  yielded 
to  the  advocates  of  prohibition  and  of  Sun- 
day closing  to  an  extent  which  ten  years 
ago  would  have  been  incredible,  and  many 
men      have      gone      into      political      power 


who  would  formerly  have  been  perfectly 
helpless  in  the  matter  of  vote-getting  simply 
because  of  their  unwillingness  to  mix  with 
the  men  in  the  bars  and  the  touts  in  the 
other  inebriate  walks  of  life.  How  far  the 
repressive  movement  will  go  does  not  yet 
appear.  Certainly  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
evidence  that  the  amount  of  liquor  drinking 
is  diminishing;  and  it  may  therefore  only 
mean  that  the  country  is  making  progress 
toward  the  sane  and  temperate  methods  of 
drinking  which  prevail  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 
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MUST  STAY  ON  WATER  WAGON 


Texas  Mayor  Allowed  to  Remain  in  Office  On 
This  Condition. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
practical  phase  of  the  fight  against  liquor  is 
shown  in  the  following  from  the  St,  Louis 
Globe-Democrat : 

Marshall,  Tex. — Mayor  Heyn  of  Marshall  is  to 
be  mayor  only  so  long  as  he  stays  on  the  water 
wagon.  This  agreement  is  the  result  of  impeach- 
ment proceedings  which  were  brought  against 
him  following  his  arrest  on  a  drunkenness 
charge.  His  trial  was  set,  but  a  continuance 
was  taken  and  the  case  finally  was  compromised. 

Mayor  Heyn  filed  with  the  city  secretary  an 
undated  resignation,  which  is  to  become  effective 
when  he  takes  another  drink  of  intoxicants.  In 
consideration  of  this  all  proceedings  were 
stopped. 


JEROME  LEADS  A  RAID 


District  Attorney  Puts  an  End  to  Pool  Room 
Gambling  in  New  York  City. 

New  York  was  finally  able  to  get  some- 
thing done  in  the  way  of  restraining  the 
vices  of  the  "tenderloin"  when  Police  Com- 
missioner Bingham  found  how  to  control  a 
police  force.  The  following  from  the  Kan- 
sas  City  Star  is  one  instance  in  point: 

New  York. — Pool  room  gambling  received  its 
death  blow  in  this  city  recently  when  District  At- 
torney Jerome,  aided  by  members  of  his  staff  and 
the  police,  raided  the  headauarters  of  the  Han- 
nigan-McCormick  system,  the  last  of  the  big  syn- 
dicates that  had  been  supplying  poolrooms  and 
handbooks  all  over  the  city  with  racing  informa- 
tion. 

The  raid  was  the  result  of  a  little  wire  tapping 
on  the  nart  of  Jerome's  assistants  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  tracing  the  real  center  of  operations 
in  the  city  and  some  of  the  "relay  stations" 
upstate. 

Vice-President  Bethelle  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany says  that  the  company  will  do  all  it  can 
to  prevent  the  poolroom  men  from  gettin"-  tele- 
phones again. 


GIANT  FIGHT  AGAINST  SALOONS 


National  Movement   Started  to    Invalidate    Li- 
censes Thruout  the  Land. 

The  national  scope  of  the  anti-saloon 
movement  is  reflected  in  the  following  from 
the  Philadelphia  North  American : 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — That  well-known  men  repre- 
senting unlimited  wealth  are  back  of  a  move- 
ment to  get  a  decision  from  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  the  constitutionality  of  grant- 
ing saloon  licenses,  a  movement  which  is  to  be 
made  national  by  a  campaign  of  education  this 


summer,  is  the  announcement  made  by  Charles 
E.  Newlin,  a  business  man  of  Indianapolis,  who 
is  in  Milwaukee  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
one  of  the  test  cases  started  in  Wisconsin. 

The  movement  is  one  of  the  most  unique  tem- 
perance crusades  ever  undertaken,  it  being  Mr. 
Newlin 's  opinion,  supported  by  the  decisions  of 
four  Indiana  circuit  judges  and  the  opinion  of 
innumerable  attorneys,  that  if  a  test  case  is 
brought  before  the  Federal  Court  the  decision 
will  put  every  saloon  in  the  United  States  out 
of  business  in  the  same  mariner  that  it  has  been 
declared  impossible  to  legalize  lotteries,  gambling 
and  prize-fighting. 

Pledges  of  financial  support  in  fighting  the 
case  made  to  Mr.  Newlin  by  wealthy  men  are 
said  to  be  a  part  of  the  unwritten  history  which 
lies  back,  of  the  sensational  decision  rendered  by 
Judge  Samuel  R.  Artman,  of  the  Boone  County 
Circuit  Court,  at  Lebanon,  Ind.,  last  February. 


"DRY"  POLICY  IS  PROFITABLE 


Kansas  City,  Eans.,  Finds  That  It  Pays  to  Keep 
the  Saloons  Shut. 

In  the  following  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star  is  evidence  most  comforting  for  those 
who  hope  that  the  "practical"  in  the  Ameri- 
can temperament  will  not  ultimately  over- 
throw the  progress  of  the  moral : 

One  year  ago  the  sheriff  of  Wyandotte  county 
began  putting  padlocks  on  the  "joints"  in  the 
West  Side  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  Wil- 
liam G.  Holt,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  proceedings  had  been  brought  about 
by  C.  W.  Trickett,  Assistfint  Attorney  General. 
The  jointkeepers  begged  Mr.  Trickett  that  their 
places  be  allowed  to  remain  open  through  the 
Fourth  of  July.    But  this  was  not  allowed. 

In  the  year  that  has  ensued  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  has  had  nearly  500  buildings  en- 
joined. Anyone  found  selling  liquor  in  these 
buildings  is  subject  to  arrest  and  trial  for  con- 
tempt of  the  court's  order.  Of  the  500  buildings 
256  were  occupied  by  open  saloons.  The  re- 
mainder were  private  dwellings. 

One  hundred  and  eie:hty-six  persons  enjoined 
from  selling  liquor  have  been  arrested  for  con- 
tempt. They  attempted  to  seH  liquor  after  being 
enjoined.  Only  two  of  these  won  their  cases.  The 
other  184  were  found  guilty  of  contempt  and 
suffered  the  penalty.  About  100  men  are  under 
bond  never  to  sell  liouor  again  in  Wyandotte 
county.  More  than  500  saloon  keepers  and  bar- 
tenders have  been  driven  from  the  countv. 

"Friends  of  the  brewery  interests  still  come 
to  me  and  say  that  the  city  cannot  pay  expenses 
unless  the  'joints'  are  allowed  to  run,"  Mr. 
Trickett  said. 

"On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  well  known 
business  men  of  the  city  have  told  me  that  the 
municipality  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  bankers,  grocers,  clothiers — in  fact 
men  of  every  description — tell  me  that  business  is 
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better.  They  say  that  if  the  city  is  not  paying 
expenses  it  is  because  it  is  not  being  run  on  safe 
business  principles.  Dr.  Gray,  while  mayor,  was 
able  to  save  the  city  $3000  a  month  above  its 
income.  That  is  something  never  done  while  the 
'joints'  were  operating  here." 


SALOON  TAX  TO  CURE  VICTIMS 


Plan  of  Cleveland  Women  May  Be  Put  in  Oper- 
ation Soon. 

The  following  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  is  one  of  the  many  phases  of  the  anti- 
liquor  fight,  especially  in  so  far  as  women 
take  an  active  part  in  it : 

Cleveland,  0. — A  movement  is  on  in  Cleveland 
to  apply  a  portion  of  the  money  received  by  the 
city  for  saloon  taxes  to  the  establishing  of  a 
home  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates. 

Several  prominent  Cleveland  women  are  inter- 
ested in  the  project.  A  meeting  has  been  held 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  look  into  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  idea. 

In  connection  with  the  institution  would  be 
operated  a  home  where  drunkards  could  remain 
after  being  treated  and  recuperate  their  energies 
and  vitality  before  being  once  more  thrust  out 
into  a  world  of  temptations. 

Efforts  would  be  made  to  adapt  the  treatments 
to  the  temperaments  of  the  patients  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  believed  that  many  men  aflSicted 
with  unruly  appetites  could  be  cured  of  the  liquor 
habit  and  that  it  is  but  right  that  any  money 
received  from  the  city  should  be  spent  for  the 
care  of  the  very  men  who  give  the  saloon-keepers 
the  money  with  which  the  latter  pay  their  tax. 

At  the  present  time  saloon-keepers  pay  $1000 
tax,  a  large  portion  of  which  goes  to  the  city, 
part  to  the  county  and  the  balance  to  the  state. 
The  city's  money  is  used  for  current  expenses  at 
present,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  portion  of  it  can 
be  diverted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  home  where 
drunkards  may  be  cared  for  and  cured. 


DIMINISHES  THE  ARRESTS 


New  Law  in  St.  Louis  Has  Marked  Effect  on 
Police  Records. 

Another  proof  of  the  practical  value  of 
the  lid-closing  movement  is  afforded  in  the 
following  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. A  year  or  more  ago  the  papers  of  the 
same  city  showed  the  opposite  conclusion, 
arrests  in  the  first  period  after  the  enforc- 
ing of  the  Sunday  closing  law  being  more 
numerous  by  far  than  before : 

St.  Louis. — The  new  law  relating  to  the  closing 
of  saloons,  summer  gardens  and  other  establish- 
ments where  intoxicants  are  dispensed,  which 
went  into  effect  quite  recently,  has  caused 
the  number  of  police  arrests  to  decrease.  The 
statistics  the  first  week  show  that  731  arrests  were 
made  in  the  various  districts,  compared  with  1122 


for  the  week  before.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
latter  arrests  were  made  between  the  hours  of 
midnight  and  5  o'clock.  In  most  eases  they  were 
due  to  fiehts  among  intoxicated  people. 

During  the  ''closed"  hours  of  the  first  week, 
with  the  exception  of  cases  where  the  principals 
had  been  unable  to  "sober  up,"  the  arrests  were 
comparatively  few. 

The  former  "all-night"  saloons  and  barrel 
houses  in  the  downtown  districts  were  never 
without  early  morning  brawls,  and  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  central  districts  the  patrol  wagon 
trips  were  as  numerous  between  1  and  5  a.  m. 
as  they  were  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  even- 
.ing,  prior  to  the  new  law. 

Commanders  of  the  downtown  districts  find 
that  most  of  the  "plain  drunk"  arrests  are  made 
between  1  and  2  o'clock  a.  m.  now,  and  an  arrest 
of  this  kind  after  the  latter  hour  during  the 
past  week  was  considered  rare. 


CRUSADE  PUTS  LID  ON  DUBUQUE 


"Dry"  Sunday  in  Iowa  City  for  First  Time  in 
Its  History. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. — Dubuque  was  "dry"  recently 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  Judge  Bonson's 
injunction,  issued  as  the  result  of  a  long  crusade 
by  Archbishop  Keane  and  Rev.  Dr.  Cady,  went 
into  effect  at  midnight  and  not  a  saloon  in  the 
city  opened  its  doors.  There  was  a  steady  exodus 
all  day  to  East  Dubuque,  111.,  and  Kimball's  Park 
in  Wisconsin. 


POSTERS  FIGURE  IN  WAR 


Billboards  of  Chicago  Flash  Out  Awful  Pictures 
of  Intemperance. 

To  what  lengths  of  activity  the  temper- 
ance campaign  has  gone  in  some  places  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  World: 

Chicago. — Billboards  bearing  posters  portraying 
the  evils  of  intemperance  have  appeared  on  the 
north,  west  and  south  sides.  The  Young  Peo- 
ple's Christian  Temperance  L^nion  is  behind  the 
scheme.  "Capture  the  billboards  and  write  mil- 
lions outside  for  Christ  and  the  temperance 
cause,"  is  the  keynote  of  the  society,  as  set  forth 
in  an  announcement  of  the  new  campaign. 

Arguments  for  total  abstinence  and  prohibi- 
tion are  made  on  the  posters  by  means  of  the 
latest  cartoons,  printed  statistics  and  direct  ap- 
peal. The  general  effect  is  unique  and  even 
startling. 

"Wipe  out  the  liquor  traffic  and  you  will  wipe 
out  eighty  per  cent  of  all  crime,"  is  a  sentence 
appearing  on  the  south  side  billboard,  erected 
at  Archer  avenue  and  Nineteenth  street.  The 
title  is  "Personal  Liberty,"  and  liberty  is  pic- 
tured draping  back  the  American  flag  from  a 
scene  showing  poverty  as  the  result  of  saloons. 

At  No.  142  North  Clark  street  is  a  poster  en- 
titled "The  Real  Race  Suicide,"  depicting  a  home 
scene,  while  watching  above  is  a  vulture  repre- 
senting the  saloon.    Another  is  the  picture  of  a 
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hobo.  On  the  telephone  pole  against  which  he 
is  leaning'  are  the  words,  "Whiskey  did  it;  that 
is  all,"  and  Archbishop  Ireland's  warning,  "The 
great  cause  of  poverty  is  drink." 

The  billboard  movement  was  formally  launched 
at  a  meeting    in    the    Ravenwood    Presbyterian 
•Church. 


MAINE  HAS  A  REAL  UTOPIA 


Colony  of  Benedicta,  Founded  to  Save  Victims 
of  Drink,  Thrives. 

Boston,  Mass. — Benedicta,  in  Maine,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Utopia,  and  the  dream  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  come  true.  It  is  tabloided  Home 
Rule.  Irish  Catholics  settled  in  it.  Their  de- 
scendants, sturdy  Americans,  run  it.  Only  Cath- 
olics live  there  now,  and  T>robably  only  Catholics 
will  ever  live  there.  It  is  crimeless,  jailless,  poor- 
houseless,  free  from  debt,  and  ideally  adminis- 
tered. 

In  that  remote  period  when  Benedict  Fenwick 
was  a  bishop  in  Boston  there  was  some  little  in- 
ebriety in  his  flock.  His  remedy  was  to  remove 
the  victims  of  drink  miles  and  days  away  from 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Thus  Benedicta  was  started  as  a  temperance 
reformatory.  In  a  way  it  was  the  first  Keeley 
institute  of  the  country. 

As  a  community  Benedicta  is  more  ideal  than 
Moore's  "Utopia"  or  Bacon's  "New  Atlantis." 
Though  forty  miles  from  any  other  town  and 
100  miles  from  a  railroad,  Benedicta  has  electric 
light  service,  a  municipal  water  supply,  macad- 
amized roads,  two  hotels,  several  fine  buildings, 
and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  thoroughly  modern 
city. 

No  Debt;  Cash  on  Hand. 

Benedicta  is  not  only  free  from  debt,  but  it  has 
a  surplus  in  the  treasury.  Moreover,  there  is 
not  a  poor  family  in  the  place  and  there  has 
never  been  any  occasion  for  the  establishment  of 
any  of  the  usual  institutions  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  or  peace  breakers. 

When  Fenwick  started  his  colony  he  purchased 
more  than  12,000  acres  of  fertile  timber  lands, 
comprising  the  western  half  of  a  township  in 
Aroostook  county.  There  he  began  to  build  up 
an  ideal  community  of  temperance  residents. 

In  the  course  of  five  years  thirty  families  were 
sent  to  Maine.  They  were  taken  125  miles  into 
the  woods  beyond  Bangor.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments were  provided  for  them  and  seeds  fur- 
nished. Then  they  were  told  to  get  busy  and 
they  did. 

The  men  cut  logs,  cleared  the  land  and  planted 
it  and  then  harvested  the  crons.  They  raised 
cattle  and  horses  and  sheep.  They  put  up  saw 
mills  and  frame  houses  and  built  new  roads. 

Though  many  of  the  younger  jreneration  have 
gone  to  cities  for  work,  leaving  their  elders  on 
farms,  the  census  of  1900  showed  that  the  colony 
numbered  350  persons. 

Benedicta  got  its  charter  as  a  town  in  1874, 


the  name  being  bestowed  in  honor  of  its  founder. 
The  nearest  place  where  any  liquor  can  be 
bought  is  Houlton,  forty-four  miles  away  through 
the  woods  to  the  east,  and  the  nearest  point  of 
railway  connection  is  Bangor,  more  than  100 
miles  to  the  south. 


'LID"  LIFTED  TO  PLEASE  BRIDE 


St.  Louis  Commissioner  Permits  Beer  to  Flow  at 
Sunday  Wedding. 

St.  Louis. — Despite  the  "lid"  which  has  been 
battened  down  on  St.  Louis  for  many  months, 
beer  flowed  freely  at  one  place  recently  with  the 
consent  of  Excise  Commissioner  Mulvihill,  The 
wedding  of  Peter  Reb  and  Catherine  Federspiel 
at  Neumeyer's  Hall  was  the  one  oasis  which 
marked  the  usual  "dry"  Sunday.  The  bride 
and  groom  have  been  in  America  but  a  short 
time  and  they  wanted  their  wedding  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  what  it  would  have  been 
had  it  taken  place  in  Germany.  They  visited  the 
excise  commissioner  and  told  him  of  the  old 
German  customs  and  that  beer  is  almost  as  neces- 
sary as  a  minister.  Mr.  Mulvihill  consented 
after  the  couple  had  visited  him  several  times 
and  notified  the  police  to  leave  the  merrymakers 
in  peace.  Three  hundred  guests  were  invited 
and  all  attended.  A  friend  of  the  groom,  who 
is  in  the  saloon  business,  gave  away  all  the  beer 
that  could  be  disposed  of. 


MINING  TOWN  MINUS  BEER 


Breweries  Roiled  Because  Patrons  Refuse  to  Pay 
Advance  of  Price. 

Greensburg,  Pa. — Export,  a  little  mining  vil- 
lage on  the  Allegheny  county  edge  of  Westmore- 
land county,  is  roiled  and  thirsty.  The  people 
being  deprived  of  beer  are  riotous  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad,  which  is  losing  freight  re- 
ceipts daily,  is  taking  a  hand  in  straightening 
out  the  trouble. 

Export  is  the  base  of  operations  of  the  West- 
moreland Coal  Company,  and  the  bi-weekly  pay 
roll  of  workmen  is  $35,000,  while  the  weekly  beer 
consumption  is,  according  to  railroad  figures, 
5,000  kegs.  There  are  no  saloons  in  the  town 
and  up  until  a  week  ago  all  beer  was  hauled  in 
by  car  lots. 

The  beer  drinkers  assert  many  of  the  West- 
moreland county  officials  are  stoek,holders  in- 
some  of  the  breweries  in  Westmoreland  county 
and  are  angry  because  the  Export  people  refuse 
to  stand  for  a  25  cent  raise  on  each  keg  of  beer, 
making  it  $1.25.  The  local  drinkers  refused  to 
buy  and  the  county  authorities  refuse  to  allow 
beer  to  be  brought  in  from  outside  the  county. 
Seven  foreign  beer  agents  have  been  arrested 
and  twenty-eight  warrants  issued  for  "speak 
easy"  people. 
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THE  FAT  mm 


0PP0RTU6IAL 


HELPING    HIMSELF  AT  THE  NATIONAL  TREASURY. 
— Adapted    from   New   York   American. 


PROFLIGATE    RULER     OF 
THE    LITTLE    COUNTRY 
FEASTS    WHILE    HIS 
COUNTRY  IS   GOING 
BANKRUPT  AND  IS 
THREATENED 
WITH  DEPOSI- 
TION. 


TAKES  HIS  OWN  COOK  WITH  HIM  WHEREVER  HE  GOES  IN  ORDER 
TO  LEARN  THE  NEW  DISHES  OF  ALL  NATIONS.— 
LIVES  WITHOUT  TROUBLE  OR  CARE 


LICENTIOUSNESS  and  the  other  con^ 
comitants  of  excessive  eating  and 
drinking  are,  of  course,  not  confined  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  peculiarly  interesting 
to  Americans  to  note  that  its  political  con- 
sequences sometimes  become  as  dramatic  in 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World  as  they  have 
been  recently  in  the  United  States.  Also  it 
is  interesting  to  realize  that  Russia  is  not 
the  only  Old  World  country  where  profligacy 
among  the  aristocracy  leads  to  internal  un- 
rest and  threatened  revolution.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  following  from  the  New  York 
American : 

Never  was  a  real  appointed  king  treated  with 


such  indignity  as  King  Carlos,  of  Portugal,  the 
fattest  and  jolliest  monarch  in  Christendom. 
King  Carlos  is  referred  to  by.  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  his  country  in  terms  of  abuse  that 
would  be  shocking  if  they  were  not  rather  amus- 
ing. 

Almost  every  day  some  new  epithet,  the  inven- 
tion of  an  ingenious  Portuguese  politician,  is 
hurled  at  His  Majesty,  or  else  a  new  plot  against 
him  is  unearthed. 

Riots  in  which  many  people  have  been  killed 
have  occurred  in  Lisbon  solely  on  account  of  the 
king's  unpopularity. 

The  situation  of  Carlos  is  regarded  by  the 
Kings  of  Europe  as  a  grave  menace  to  their 
international  prestige.  From  their  point  of 
view   it  would  be  better   if  he  were   merely  in 
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''LET  THE  ARMY  WAIT  UNTIL  I  HAVE  FIN- 
ISHED   THIS    GLORIOUS    LUNCH." 

— New  York  American. 

danger  of  assassination,  because  there  is  a  cer- 
tain dignity  in  that  fate,  but  to  be  a  target  for 
public  billingsgate  is  destructive  of  every  shred 
of  royal  dignity.  Strange  to  say,  King  Carlos 
does  not  betray  the  least  worry  over  the  situa- 
tion, but  continues  to  maintain  his  reputation 
as  the  heartiest  eater  in  Europe.  His  situation 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  man  picknicking 
joyously  on  the  lid  of  a  yolcano  that  is  about  to 
erupt. 

Spendthrift  in  a  Bankrupt  Nation. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  King's  precarious 
position?  The  majority  of  the  people  are  re- 
publican, the  country  is  overtaxed  and  almost 
bankrupt,  the  King  is  a  spendthrift,  he  draws 
enormous  sums  from  the  national  treasury  to  pay 
for  his  amusements,  and,  'finally,  he  is  a  Ger- 
man among  Latins. 

In  a  debate  in  Parliament  recently,  members 
of  the  Radical  and  Republican  parties  spoke 
of  King  Carlos  as  "the  chief  of  a  robber  gang," 
as  "guilty  of  the  embezzlement  of  public  funds," 
as  a  "common  criminal,"  as  "a  notorious  guz- 


zler and  winebibber,"  and  as  many 
other  things  far  from  complimentary. 
One  member  even  made  the  threat- 
ening declaration  that  "for  far  less  of- 
fenses than  King  Carlos  has  com- 
mitted the  head  of  King  Louis  XVI  fell 
on  the  scaffold." 

"A  vast  vulture  feasting  on  the 
offal  of  political  corruption"  was  an 
ingenious  description  of  King  Carlos 
by   a   leading  Republican  politician. 

The  leader  of  the  Republican  party 
called  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to  in- 
sist that  the  King  should  mortgage 
his  private  property  to"  pay  off  his 
debts  to  the  nation  amounting  to 
$2,500,000,  and  that  the  Government 
should  then  say  to  him: 

"Go  away,  from  Portugal,  if  you 
don't  want  the  nation  to  put  you  in 
imson  like   a  common  criminal." 

The  Republican  leader  wound  up 
by  proclaiming  the  republic  on  the 
spot,  and  the  Chamber  was  thereupon 
cleared  by  the  troops  by  order  of  the 
Government. 

After  the  episode  the  King  dis- 
solved Parliament  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  call  another  for  two 
years  unless  the  politicians  promised 
to  give  the  money  he  wanted.  This 
enraged  them  still  more  and  was 
equivalent  to  pressing  the  lid  down 
more  firmly  on  the  volcano. 

Now  the  ultra-Conservatives  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  as  much 
against  King  Carlos  as  the  Radicals.  They  have 
invited  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  who  represents 
the  ancient  royal  family,  turned  off  the  throne 
in  1834,  to  come  and  take  it.  He  has  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  Some  of  the  principal  army  and 
navy  officers  are  in  a  secret  conspiracy  to  put  this 
Prince  on  the  throne  and  depose  King  Carlos. 

Most  Extravagant  in  Europe. 

King  Carlos  is  the  fattest,  jolliest  and  most 
extravagant  monarch  in  Europe.  In  fact,  he 
strongly  suggests  ' '  that  Old  King  Cole,  who  was  a 
merry  old  soul."  Carlos  stands  about  5  feet 
10  inches  and  weighs  300  pounds.  He  is  cer- 
tainly fat,  but  is  also  broad  shouldered  and  ex-  - 
tremely  powerful.  He  loves  to  wander  about  the 
world,  shooting,  yachting,  watching  the  races  and 
seeing  gala  performances  at  the  theater  and 
opera.  All  these  excursions  require  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  exchequer  of 
his   impoverished   country. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  an  entertain- 
ment to  King  Carlos  that  marked  the  climax  of 
the  matrimonial  troubles  of  the  Castellanes. 
Boni  de  Castellane  arranged  an  .entertainment 
to  the  King  that  eclipsed  in  splendor  any  ever 
given  by  a  private  person.    It  recalled  the  days 
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of  Louis  XIV.  Three  hundred  flunkies,  in  white 
silk  stockings  and  gold  braided  uniforms,  waited 
upon  the  guests.  Every  time  His  Majesty  took 
a  drink  of  wine,  a  new  glass  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite antique  Venetian  make  was  placed  at 
his  hand.  Everything  else  was  on  a  correspond- 
ing scale  of  expense  and  luxury.  Incidentally, 
Boni,  by  his  brazen  attentions  to  one  of  the 
guests,  goaded  his  wife  to  an  irreconcilable  con- 


The  King  has  long  exceeded  his  annual  allow- 
ance of  $600,000  from  Portugal.  His  wife  is 
enormously  rich,  being  a  member  of  the  Orleans 
family,  which  is  noted  for  its  wealth,  but  she 
will  not  give  up  anything.  To  obtain  money, 
therefore,  the  King  has  drawn  heavily  on  the 
national .  treasury  without  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament as  required  by  law. 

It  is  for  this  conduct  that  he  is  called  an  em- 


HIS    MAJESTY    IS    VERY    FOND  OF      AMERICAN      MILLIONAIRES. 

— New  York  American. 


flict.     The  King  enjoyed  his  dinner  immensely. 

Wife  Will  Not  Give  Him  Money. 

King  Carlos  has  within  a  year  or  two  paid 
visits  to  nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and 
a  great  many  wealthy  noblemen,  including  the 
King  of  England,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  the  Rothschilds  and  others.  Next 
to  feasting  his  favorite   amusement  is   shooting. 


bezzler  and  a  traitor  by  the  Republicans.  The 
ordinary  course  of  action  in  such  a  ease 
would  be  to  impeach  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance for  honoring  drafts  contrary  to  law, 
but  the  Republicans  profess  to  believe 
that  he  has  obtained  the  money  from  the 
treasury  without  the  knowledge  of  the  minis- 
ter. This  official  and  his  colleagues  do  not  seek 
to  disprove  this  view,  possibly  because  they  do 
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not  wish  to  become  involved  in  the  threatened 
downfall  of  the  king. 

Charges  have  also  been  made  that  the  king  used 
underhand  means  to  obtain  for  the  Count  de 
Burnay  a  renewal  of  the  national  tobacco  monop- 
oly on  terms  most  advantageous  to  the  count  and 
disadvantageous  to  the  state.  For  this  job,  it  is 
charged,  the  king  received  a  large  share  of  the 
profits.  If  these  charges  are  true,  they  convict 
the  king  of  a  piece  of  corruption  worthy  of  an 
American  Senator. 

The  people  believe  that  when  King  Carlos  needs 
money  for  any  new  foolishness  he  just  goes  down 
to  the  treasury  and  fills  his  pockets  with  all  the 
bills  in  sight. 

Loves  a  Crlorious  Meal 

There  is  hardly  any  known  form  of  extrava- 
gance in  which  Carlos  does  not  indulge.  He  bets 
on  the  races  all  over  Europe.  He  entertains  whole 
theatrical  troupes  whenever  he  feels  like  it. 

His  love  of  eating  is  notorious  all  over  the 
world.  He  can  eat  six  ducks  at  a  dinner.  He 
has  tried  nearly  every  style  of  cooking  in  the 
world  and  finds  something  good  in  all  of  them. 
In  conversation  with  a  French  friend  he  said  that 
he  liked  the  English  cooking  very  much. 

"What  feature  of  it  pleases  you  most,  sire?" 
asked  the  Frenchman. 

''The  roast  beef,"  said  the  king. 

"But  after  you  have  roast  beef,  what  is  there 
in  the  English  cuisine?"- 

"More  roast  beef,"  said  the  king. 

He  was  down  on  the  program  to  review  his 
army  one  afternoon.  The  armies  waited  in  full- 
dress  uniform  for  an  hour  or  so  and  the  generals 
were  growing  impatient. 

"The  army  awaits  your  majesty,"  announced 
an  official. 

"Let  the  army  wait  until  I  have  finished  this 
glorious  lunch,"  said  the  king. 

The  army  waited  until  his  majesty  had  eaten 
three  more  roast  pheasants,  stuffed  with  truffles. 

Wherever  he  goes  the  king  takes  his  favorite 
cook  with  him  in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  pre- 
pare any  toothsome  dishes  that  the  king  discov- 
ers during  his  travels.  In  the  houses  of  his  r.oyal 
and  millionaire  hosts  the  king  usually  goes  down 
into  the  kitchen  to  see  how  the  cooking  is  being 
done. 

His  Royal  Thirst. 

King  Carlos  shows  a  great  fondness  for  rich 
Americans  traveling  in  Europe,  like  Thomas  F. 
Walsh,  Pierpont  Morgan,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  and 
others.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  relieves 
them  of  as  much  superfluous  cash  as  he  can,  for 
he  is  not  at  all  fastidious  how  he  raises  the  money 
to  pay  for  his  fancies. 

At  many  of  the  seaside  resorts  of  the  conti- 
nent King  Carlos  has  created  a  well-merited  sen- 


sation. In  build  he  comes  as  near  being  a  hip- 
popotamus as  a  human  being  can,  and  when  he 
is  in  the  water  he  disports  himself  as  joj'ously 
as  the  rotund  river-horse  of  the  Nile.  But  in  his 
scanty  and  highly  colored  bathing  suit  the  king 
presents  a  much  more  striking  appearance  than 
the  somber-toned  hippopotamus. 

The  king  has  a  royal  thirst  as  well  as  appetite 
and  he  has  a  fondness  for  wine-glasses  that  hold 
a  pint  or  more.  He  absorbs  the  choicest  vintages 
in  this  way  and  his  wine  bill  or  that  of  his  friends 
is  enormous.  He  can  drink  up  $100  in  five  min- 
utes. 

King  Carlos  enjoys  the  most  remarkable  sur- 
roundings of  any  monarch  in  the  world.  His  royal 
palace  at  Lisbon  bears  the  extraordinary  title  of 
"Dos  Necessidades,"  which  means  "those  in 
need."  This  title  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
distressing  to  a  monarch,  who  cannot  get  the 
money  to  pay  his  bills  and  who  was  once  so  hard 
up  that  he  had  to  pawn  his  crown  jewels.  Jolly 
King  Carlos,  however,  only  jokes  when  his  eye 
falls  upon  the  name.  It  would  be  considered  sac- 
religious  to  change  it,  as  the  building  was  for- 
merly a  convent. 

His  Residence  in  a  Prison. 

Still  more  remarkable  to  relate,  King  Carlos  is 
the  only  monarch  in  Europe  who  has  his  residence 
in  a  prison.  His  country  palace  at  Cascaes,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  was  built  and  maintained 
as  a  prison  until  one  day  the  father  of  the  present 
king  happened  by  a  mere  chance  to  stumble  upon 
it,  on  a  blazing  hot  summer  afternoon.  Struck  by 
the  grateful  coolness  of  the  prison  and  the  aspect 
of  health  of  the  convicts,  the  king  decided  that  it 
was  altogether  too  good  for  them.  He  turned  the 
prison  into  a  royal  palace,  and  ever  since  then 
it   has  been  occupied  by  the  royal  family. 

Outside  of  Portugal,  King  Carlos  is  regarded 
as  an  admirable  monarch.  He  is  a  fine  sportsman, 
a  bon  vivant  and  a  cheerful  companion.  Unfortu- 
nately these  qualities  which  make  him  so  agree- 
able as  a  friend  render  him  terribly  expensive  to 
the  natives. 

He  leads  a  happy  domestic  life  with  his  hand- 
some wife,  Oueen  Marie  Amelie.  Their  only  dif- 
ferences, it  is  whispered,  relate  to  money  matters 
and  the  kitchen.  A  few  years  ago  the  queen 
insisted  on  putting  King  Carlos  on  a  restricted 
diet,  in  order  to  reduce  his  flesh.  She  discovered, 
to  her  indignation,  that  after  partaking  of  » 
meager  royal  dinner  at  the  palace,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  a  fashionable  restaurant  and 
eating  a  Gargantuan  supper,  including  the  most 
fattening  foods  and  heavy  wines. 

His  friends  predict  that  when  the  revolution- 
ists come  to  turn  him  off  the  throne  he  will  surely 
be  found  eating  and  will  merelv  say: 

"Wait  till  I  finish  this  duck.'" 
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-Adapted  from  an  Exchange 


A  TALE   OF   MEDICINE 


PROGRESS  MADE  .BY  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  TOWARD  EASIER 

AND  SURER  METHODS  OF  RELIEVING 

MANKIND  OF  SUFFERING 


THO  the  country  may  be  troubled  to  an 
increasing  degree  with  the  conflicts  of 
money  and  poverty,  the  work  which  is  cal- 
culated so  to  improve  human  nature  that 
there  will  be  at  least  a  physical  possibility  of 
eliminating  ill  feeling  progresses  with  phe- 
nomenal activity.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  in  the  field  of  medicine,  wherein  during 
the  past  half  decade  remarkable  strides  have 
been  made  toward  doing  away  with  old 
styles  of  cure  and  toward  moderation  of  the 
methods  of  surgery.  It  is  now  being  claimed, 
for  instance,  that  even  the  hitherto  incurable 
disease  of  cancer  is  amenable  to  systemic 
treatment.  Dysentery,  the  enemy  of  so  many 
nations  in  battle,  has  been  found  to  be  due 


to  bacilli  which  can  be  segregated  and  used 
for  inoculation.  And  some  scientists  are 
representing  that,  with  adequate  encourage- 
ment, science  will  be  able  to  do  away  en- 
tirely with  epidemics  within  fifty  years. 


DISEASE  A  DISGRACE,  HE  SAYS 


Dr.  Wiley  Says  That  Old  Age  is  the  Only  Excus- 
able Cause  for  Death. 

The  semi-humorous  phase  of  the  movement 
toward  physical  improvement  is  reflected  in 
the  following  from  the  Kansas  City  Times: 

Cleveland,  0. — Dr.  Wiley,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  an  address  •  before 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Case  High  School  of 
Applied  Sciences,  said: 

"1  belong  to  a  hundred-year  club,  any  -jiember 
of  which,  who  shall  die  before  he's  one  hundred 
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years  old,  will  be  expelled  in  disgrace.  The  pres- 
ent generation  is  going  to  live  much  longer  than 
the  one  which  came  before  this  because  it  knows 
more  about  the  laws  of  hygiene,  diet,  and  surgery. 
It's  a  rank  disgrace  for  any  man  to  die  except 
from  old  age." 


EPIDEMICS  TO  BE  ELIMINATED 


Eminent  Scientist  Thinks  We  Will    be    Rid  of 
Them  in  Fifty  Years. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  grounds  of  Dr. 
Wiley's  claim  that  disease  is  a  disgrace  are 
merely  the  forecast  of  the  following  point  of 
view,  as  given  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

*  *  Within  the  last  few  years  the  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  disease  has  become  so  far  advanced  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  practical  certainty  that,  by  un- 
stinted application  of  known  methods  of  investi- 
gation and  consequent  controlling  action,  all  epi- 
demic diseases  could  be  abolished  within  a  period 
so  short  as  fifty  years." 

This  is  not  the  declaration  of  a  sensational 
newspaper  writer  or  a  literary  physician,  but  is 
the  sober  pronouncement  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  scientists.  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester. 

One  of  the  most  startling  theories  advanced  by 
Professor  Lankester  is  that  disease  is  a  product 
of  civilization.  Furthennore  he  points  out  that 
the  only  wild  animals  which  become  diseased  are 
those  which  come  in  contact  with  domesticated 
animals. 

The  savages,  before  they  came  in  contact  with 
civilized  men,  were  robust  and  strong,  without 
disease,  but  with  the  coming  of  missionaries  and 
traders  came  the  diseases  of  civilization,  which 
are  rapidly  wiping  out  the  savage  peoples.  He 
cites,  for  example,  the  measles,  a  comparatively 
harmless  disease  among  civilized  races,  which  was 
introduced  by  Europeans  with  deadly  results 
among  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

An  illustration  of  the  damage  done  to  domesti- 
cated animals  by  parasites  which  are  quite  harm- 
less to  wild  beasts  is  the  terrible  nagana  disease, 
which  has  killed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle 
in  Africa.  Colonel  David  Bruce,  of  the  British 
army,  discovered  that  this  disease  was  caused  by 
a  minute  screwlike  parasite,  called,  in  honor  of  its 
discoverer,  trypanosoma  Brucei. 

The  tsetse  fly,  which  already  was  known  to  pro- 
duce the  disease  in  somfe  way,  was  found  by  Colo- 
nel Bruce  to  do  so  by  conveying  by  its  bite  the 
trypanosoma  from  wild  big  game  animals  to  do- 
mesticated horses  and  cattle.  The  parasite  was 
harmless  in  the  wild  animals,  but  when  trans- 
ferred to  domesticated  live  stock  it  caused  almost 
certain  death. 

A  similar  parasite  is  believed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  mysterious  "sleeping  sickness,"  which  has 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  plague  in  western 
Africa.  This  disease,  also  caused  by  the  tsetse 
fly,  is  fatal  to  human  beings. 

Professor  Lankester  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 


causes  and  cures  of  all  germ  diseases  and  epidem- 
ics can  be  discovered  within  fifty  years  if  suffi- 
cient support  and  encouragement  are  given  to 
scientific  men  who  are  giving  their  whole  talents 
and  energies  to  investigations  which  promise  to 
make  mankind  practically  immune  to  such 
diseases. 


NEW  THEORY  OF  PREVENTING  DISEASE 


Indiana     Medical     Association     Talks     of     Dr. 
Wright's  "Opsonins." 

One  of  the  steps  in  the  transformation  of 
disease  treatment  is  briefly  suggested  in  the 
following  from  the  Indianapolis  News: 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana 
State  Medical  Association  the  four  opening  pa- 
pers were  on  the  general  subject  of  "Opsonins," 
the  new  theory  of  how  to  bring  about  immunity 
from  disease.  This  theory,  recently  brought  for- 
ward by  Doctor  Wright,  of  London,  England,  has 
attracted  the  universal  attention  of  the  medical 
profession.  This  theory  asserts  a  protective 
power  on  the  part  of  the  blood  which  is  devel- 
oped to  combat  infection.  Opsonin  is  a  sub- 
stance, manufactured* by  the  system,  probably  by 
the  blood,  which  so  acts  on  micro-organisms  that 
the  blood  corpuscles,  which  are  the  scavengers 
and  police  of  the  system,  can  take  charge  of  the 
invading  micro-organisms,  so  that  they  can  be 
destroyed,  thrown  off,  or  rendered  harmless. 
Physicians  are  realizing  that  the  system  has 
power  within  itself  to  take  care  of  ordinary  in- 
vasions of  disease-producing  germs. 


HEART  AND  KIDNEY  ILLS 


Doctor  Darlington  Says  Deaths  From  This  Cause 
Have  Nearly  Doubled  in  Twenty-five  Years. 

The  urgent  necessity  that  exists  for  swift 

progress  on  the  part  of  medication,  if   the 

.  current  world  is  not  to  be  exhausted  by  its 

own  extraordinary  pace,  is  reflected  in  the 

following  from  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  mortality  statistics  of  the  Census  Bureau 
for  the  five-year  period  from  1901  to  1905,  inclu- 
sive, covering  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Indiana, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ver- 
mont, show  an  average  general  increase  in  the 
death  rate  from  heart  disease  of  2.05  per  10,000 
population,  and  an  average  general  increase  in 
the  death  rate  from  Bright 's  disease  of  1.31  per 
10,000  population.  The  increase  has  been  gen- 
eral throughout  all  of  these  states,  New,  Hamp- 
shire showing  the  greatest  combined  increase, 
with  Massachusetts  a  close  second.  The  highest 
death  rate  from  heart  disease  is  shown  by  Mas- 
sachusetts with  a  rate  of  18.47,  while«New  Hamp- 
shire has  a  rate  of  18.25.  Indiana  has  the  low- 
est rate  from  both  diseases — 10.26  in  heart  dis- 
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A  CURE  FOR  LOCOMOTOR  ATAXIA 


PATIENTS  ARE  TAUGHT    TO  WALK    BY  MEANS  OF    A    BOARD 

CONTAINING    "FOOTMARKS." 


A  patient  using  the  wallcing  board,  and  learning  to  place  his  feet  in  the  usual  manner  by 
meatis  of  "footmarks"  cut  in  the  board.  We  illustrate  the  latest  method  of  curing-  locomotor 
ataxia  in  its  earliest  stages.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  symptoms  of  the  disease,  apart  from  the 
sharp  shooting  pains,  Is  in  the  ataxic  gait — a  staggering  walk.  The  medical  gymnastics  are  used 
to  counteract  this  gait  by  teaching  the  patient  to  control  his  nerves,  and  to  move  in  a  normal  way. 
It   Is    claimed    that    by   the    use    of   these    exercises  mild    cases    can    be    absolutely    cured. 
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ease  and  5,73  in  Bright 's. 

"A  study  of  the  causative  factors  of  this 
alarming  increase  naturally  suggests  the  part 
played  by  the  many  so-called  features  of  city  life, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
relation  of  mental  strain  to  the  production  of 
functional,  followed  by  organic  lesions  of  the 
heart  and,  subsequently,  the  kidneys.  The  high 
wrought,  over-nervous  activity  of  the  modern 
city  business  man  and  the  equally  strenuous  so- 
cial whirl  of  the  city  woman;  the  mad  rush  of 
competition,  the  bustle,  confusion,  noise,  and  un- 
rest, so  striking  in  comparison  with  the  *dolce 
far  niente'  of  the  business  and  social  life  of  a 
century  ago;  crowds  and  hurry;  elevated  stairs 
and  'rapid-fire'  elevators,  mental  strain  and 
physical  bankruptcy,  all  seem  so  essential.  They 
have  come  to  be  considered  a  striking  character- 
istic of  our  national  life;  yet  they  are  so  deadly 
to  our  individual  life  that  they  furnish  us  with 
food  for  deep  and  earnest  thought. 

"As  a  people,  we  are  mad  with  the  lust  of  suc- 
cess and  money  getting,  and  individually  suicidal 
in  our  craze  for  material  advancement.  The 
spirit  which  prompts  11  p.  m.  editions  of  the 
daily  papers  to  be  on  sale  at  11  a.  m.  is  clearly 
indicative  of  sufficient  cause  for  the  appalling  in- 
crease in  deaths  from  heart  disease. 

"The  vice  of  hard  drinking  is  less  prevalent 
than  it  was  in  the  days  gone  by;  we  can  not  lay 
the  blame  for  our  chronic  Bright 's  and  hyper- 
trophied  heart  cases  wholly  upon  its  overbur- 
dened shoulders.  Drunkenness  is  less  common, 
but  stimulation  is  on  the  increase. 

"The  quiet  and  calm  of  sylvan  life  is  within 
the  grasp  of  few  of  us,  but  rational  right  living, 
hygienic  precepts,  and  the  law  of  physical  and 
mental  repose  are  doctrines  which  must  be  forc- 
ibly brought  home  in  order  to  cope  with  this 
menace.  Proper  climate  may  be  a  chimera,  but 
fresh  air  is  always  available;  country  life  may 
be  a  glittering  will  o'  the  wisp,  but  physical  and 
mental  calm  are  within  our  reach.  The  strenuous 
life  brings  in  its  train  deadly  consequences.  As 
Gladstone  says:  'Medicine  must  more  and  more 
come  to  be  not  an  art  only,  also  a  philosophy.'  " 


NO  CANCER  CURE  YET 


London    Physicians     Skeptical    Toward     Bell's 
Simple-Blood  Theory. 

What  has  just  been  discovered  about  the 

cancer    cure,    and    what    the    conservative 

medical  view  of  the  subject  is  can  be  judged 

from  the   ensuing   special   dispatch   to   the 

New  York  Times: 

London. — It  is  very  likely  that  the  startling 
statement  about  cancer  made  in  the  recent  ad- 
dress by  Doctor  Robert  Bell  in  this  city  may  have 
found  its  way  to  America.  If  that  is  the  case, 
American  physicians  and  other  Americans  inter- 
ested for  one  reason  or  another  in  cancer  are 
doubtless     wondering    what     Doctor    Bell    was 


thinking  of  when  he  said  that  cancer  had  not 
only  been  brought  within  the  category  of  curable 
maladies,  but  could  now  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
ventable disease. 

I  am  afraid  that  Doctor  Bell  would  not  be 
able  to  convince  the  body  of  cancer  experts  of 
the  soundness  of  his  views.  He  is  a  physician  of 
good  repute  and  has  held  responsible  posts  in 
Scottish  medical  institutions,  but  he  is  not  fa- 
mous as  an  authority  on  cancer,  and  the  members 
of  his  profession  in  London,  with  whom  I  have 
talked  about  him,  say  that  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  cures  of  cancer  that  he  has  effected. 
Caused  by  Improper  Diet. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  his  theory  of  can- 
cer is  that  it  is  a  disease  having  its  origin  within 
a  body  which  has  a  vitiated  condition  of  the 
blood;  that  the  vitiation  of  blood  is  caused  by 
flagrant  errors  of  diet  and  the  improper  sanita- 
tion of  the  body;  that  the  way  to  prevent  cancer 
is  to  keep  the  blood  pure,  and  that  the  way  to 
cure  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  contamination  of  the 
vital  fluid  and  restore  a  healthy  activity  to  the 
organs,  which  have  been  undermined  by  overeat- 
ing, an  overindulgence  in  animal  food,  and  by 
constipation. 

He  considers  that  the  three  most  important 
factors  contributing  to  the  development  of  can- 
cer may  be  thus  eradicated:  Get  rid  of  consti- 
pation, stop  eating  butcher's  meat,  and  supple- 
ment the  defective  action  of  the  thyroid  gland  by 
the  administration  of  the  gland  of  healthy  ani- 
mals or  the  action  of  the  principal  gland — that 
is  his  specific  for  cancer.  He  professes  to  be- 
lieve in  it  implicitly,  seems  to  expect  the  medical 
world  to  adopt  it,  and  predicts  that  before  ten 
years  go  by  cancer  will  be  "as  rare  as  it  is  now 
prevalent. ' ' 

I  asked  one  of  London's  recognized  cancer  ex- 
perts what  he  thought  of  Doctor  Bell's  theory. 

"Not  much,"  he  replied,  "although  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  we  pyeople  who  make  it  the 
business  of  our  lives  to  study  cancer  actually 
know  so  little  about  its  cause  that  we  are  not 
disposed  to  deny  any  theory  that  is  not  absurd 
on  its  face.  Doctor  Bell  may  be  right,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  something  about  his  cases, 
if  he  has  any.  My  judgment  is  that  he  has 
nothing  to  show  or  he  would  go  before  one  of 
our  London  medical  societies  instead  of  talking 
to  the  Psycho-Therapeutic  Society,  a  name  which 
has  a  sort  of  Christian  Science  suggestion  in  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  hear  much  about 
Bell's  cancer  theory." 


TEARS  KILL  BACTERIA 


Danish    Doctor    Reports   That    Only  Germs    of 
Pneumonia  Resist  Them. 

One  of  the  most  novel  discoveries  of  the 
medical  scientists  is  the  following,  as  given 
in  the  New  York  Sun :  ** 

London. — Doctor  C.   Lindahl,  the  Copenhagen 
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correspondent  of  the  Lancet,  has  examined  the 
bactericidal  power  of  tears.  He  found  them  very 
pronounced  as  to  staphylococci  and  streptococci, 
but  not  so  as  a  rule  to  pneumococci. 

The  bactericidal  effect  is  not  due  to  the  inor- 
ganic components  of  the  fluid,  but  partly  to  the 
leucocytes  and  it  would  seem  partly  also  to  cer- 
tain substances  of  an  enzyme  nature  that  are 
present  in  tears. 

Thus  lachrymal  fluid  that  has  been  heated  to 
a  certain  temperature  and  afterward  cooled 
again  to  the  normal  fails  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  bacteria  to  the  same  degree  as  when  it  has 
not  undergone  any  previous  heating. 


CURE  FOR  DYSENTERY 

Successful  Experiments  With  French    Doctor's 
New  Serum. 

How    the    subtle    disease     of     dysentery 

<vhich  is  the  despair  of  so  many  armies,  may 

yet  be  brought  under  control  is  to  be  seen 

in    the    following    from    the    Indianapolis 

News: 

Paris. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  Doctor  Vaillard  made  the  welcome 
statement  that  he  had  discovered  a  specific  serum 
for  the  cure  of  dysentery.  The  discovery  is  ex- 
ceedingly important,  as  the  disease  constantly 
causes  terrible  ravages,  and  Doctor  Vaillard  was 
highly  complimented  by  the  learned  members. 
He  and  his  son-in-law,  Doctor  Dopter,  have  ex- 
perimented for  a  year  with  the  serum,  and  they 
have  treated  two  hundted  and  forty-three  cases. 
Their  report  states  that  the  effects  of  the  injec- 
tions of  the  serum  are  wonderful.  Out  of  the 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  cases,  ninety-nine 
were  very  dangerous  and  twenty-five  were  given 
up  as  hopeless.  Fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-five 
given  up  as  lost  were  cured.  This  shows  to  what 
a  low  percentage  the  mortality  from  dysentery 
can  be  reduced.  The  serum  of  Doctor  Vaillard  is 
procured  from  horses,  which  are  inoculated  first 
with  dysenteric  bacilli.  The  action  of  the  rem- 
edy is  apparent  soon  after  the  first  injections. 
The  patient  is  rapidly  relieved,  and  in  a  few 
hours  abdominal  sufferings  are  calmed.  The  gen- 
eral state  of  the  sufferer  improves  at  once,  and  a 
complete  cure  is  the  result,  after  a  small  number 
of  injections. 

Doctor  Chauvel,  Doctor  Vincent,  and  Doctor 
Widal  confirmed  the  observations  of  Doctor  Vail- 
lard. They  are  well-known  Parisian  practition- 
ers, and  Doctor  Widal  is  one  of  the  professsors 
of  the  medical  faculty.  He  cited  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who  had  contracted  the  disease  in 
Marseilles,  and  had  been  ill  already  for  one 
month.  Etts  general  condition  was  very  bad,  his 
eyes  were  starting  out  of  their  sockets,  he  was 
emaciated,   and  presented   every   appearance    of 


cholera.  None  of  the  usual  treatments  had  any 
effect.  Five  injections  of  the  serum  were  admin- 
istered in  a  few  days,  and  after  fifteen  days  he 
was  restored  to  perfect  health.  It  appears  that 
there  is  no  danger  in  administering  the  remedy 
in  very  high  doses,  and  in  giving  repeated 
injections. 


CHIEF  HAS  NERVE  STORMS 


"Seismic  Tremors"  the  New  Disease  Discovered 
in  Fire  Fighter. 

Denver. — Denver  specialists  have  discovered  a 
new  disease.  Terry  Owens,  chief  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, has  it.  Several  days  ago  Owens  was 
allowed  a  leave  of  absence.  Physicians  testified 
that  his  nerves  were  wrecked  and  that  the  only 
cure  for  him  would  be  to  take  a  rest  of  at  least 
a  year. 

Since  the  publication  of  reports  from  Mexico 
and  other  points  that  earthquakes  have  been 
destroying  life  and  property  the  chief  has  seemed 
to  lose  all  control  of  his  nerves.  Medical  men, 
called  to  attend  the  man,  have  reported  that  he 
is  suffering  from  "seismic  tremors." 

The  books  mention  no  such  disorder  as  this, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  doctors  claim  this  is  the 
proper  term  for  the  disorder  which  has  taken 
Owens  away  from  his  duty. 

He  was  in  San  Francisco  during  the  earth- 
quake. The  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  firemen 
were  helpless  against  the  flames  shocked  Owens 
more  than  the  sight  of  the  wrecked  buildings  and 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  He  has  been  more  or  less 
a  nervous  wreck  since. 

On  returning  to  Denver,  however,  he  improved 
and  was  getting  along  nicely  until  a  temblor  dev- 
artated  the  city  of  Kingston.  The  chief's  friends 
in,  this  time  noticed  that  news  from  the  ruined 
Jamaican  capital  affected  him.  He  became 
worse  than  ever,  but  refused  to  ask  for  a  vaca- 
tion, and  remained  on  duty. 

When  the  horror  of  the  West  Indian  visitation 
passed  from  the  public  mind,  Owehs  again  im- 
proved. Before  the  accounts  of  the  temblors  in 
Mexico  were  printed  Owens  declared  he  knew 
they  were  going  to  happen.  He. declared  he  could 
feel  them  coming.  This  time  his  physicians  in- 
sisted upon  him  taking  a  rest,  telling  him  that 
not  to  do  so  would  cause  them  to  abandon  his 
case.  Owens  was  persuaded.  He  applied  for  and 
was  granted  a  leave. 

He  kept  telling  those  with  whom  he  conversed, 
including  his  doctors,  that  he  was  sure  that 
earthquakes  would  surely  happen  soon,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  temblor  in  southern  Mexico  they 
were  seriously  alarmed.  Their  patient  shook  like 
a  man  in  the  throes  of  ague.  And  they  thought 
perhaps  his  mind  was  wandering  when  he  de- 
clared he  was  sure  that  he  would  stop  shaking 
as  soon  as  the  earth  stopped  quaking.  His  at- 
tendants were  ordered  to  keep  him  perfectly 
quiet  and  he  was  given  drugs  designed  to  soothe 
the  nerves. 
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The  njedical  experts  were  astounded  when  next 
morning  they  picked  up  the  papers  and  found 
that  during  the  time  Owens  was  trembling  the 
ground  under  the  people  in  our  neighboring  re- 
public was  rocking  them  and  tumbling  down 
buildings  and  killing  women,  children,  and  men. 


Now  the  specialists  know  what  they  have  to 
guard  against  and  they  feel  that  with  proper 
attention  and  treatment  they  can  cure  the  disor- 
der that  threatens  to  take  from  Denver  the  man 
long  considered  one  of  the  best  heads  the  Fire 
Department  has  ever  had. 


THINGS  A  MAN  CAN  ENDURE 


INJURIES    THAT    FAIL    TO  STOP  THE  HUMAN  MACHINE.— DEATH 

NOT  NECESSARILY  PRODUCED  BY  THE  LOSS  OF  ONE 

OR  MORE  ORGANS.— ACCIDENTS  MEN  HAVE 

PASSED  THRU  AND  LIVED. 


JUST  the  degree  to  which  human  nature 
will  resist  the  things  which  medicine  and 
surgery  are  so  valiantly  trying  to  eradicate 
has  little  part,  of  course,  in  the  medicist's 
studies,  but  it  forms  an  ir>teresting  chapter 
in  human  observation.  The  following  fron? 
the  New  York  Sun  is  an  instance  in  point: 

To  the  laynlan  it  often  seems  strange  that  a 
large  and  vigorous  animal  like  man  is  so  easily 
destroyed  by  apparently  puny  agencies.  Half  a 
dozen  disease  germs,  each  no  more  than  one 
five-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  length,  enter  the 
veins  of  a  healthy,  muscular  man — and  in  ten 
days  he  is  dead. 

A  few  drops  of  prussie  acid  are  placed  on  the 
tongue  of  another  man — and  in  five  minutes  he, 
too,  is  dead.  A  minute  pin  prick  is  made  in  the 
heart  wall  of  still  another  man — and  he  dies  in 
ten  seconds. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  wonder  is  not 
that  man  dies  so  easily,  but  that  he  resists  death 
so  efficiently.  The  human  machine  is  by  long 
odds  the  most  perfect  mechanism  that  ever  ap- 
peared on  earth.  It  can  stand  injuries  that 
would  make  any  man-made  machine  fall  to 
pieces,  and  it  may  be  hacked,  mutilated,  and 
clogged  in  a  perfectly  amazing  manner  without 
perceptibly  reducing  its  usefulness. 

Indeed,  it  appears  at  times  to  transcend  and 
overcome  the  very  laws  of  nature.  No  conceiv- 
able injury  short  of  absolute  disintegration  is 
instantly  fatal,  and  there  are  very  few  injuries 
that  necessarily  and  inevitably  mean  death, 
either  at  once  or  in  the  course  of  measurable 
time. 

For  instance,  consider  the  case  of  the  human 
brain.  It  is  the  popular  opinion  that  major  in- 
juries to  this  organ  mean  immediate  and  cer- 
tain death.     A  man  who  desires  to  commit  sui- 


cide and  wants  to  make  sure  of  it  commonly 
places  a  pistol  to  his  head  and  blows  out  his 
brains.  And  yet  such  injuries  to  the  brain  sub- 
stance, no  matter  how  terrible  they  may  be,  sel- 
dom cause  instantaneous  dissolution,  and  in  a 
very  considerable  number  of  cases  fail  to  cause 
death  at  all. 

Every  hospital  surgeon  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  men  who  have  shot  themselves  in  the 
head  commonly  live  at  least  an  hour  or  two.  The 
shock  of  the  bullet  striking  the  brain  often  pro- 
duces instant  unconsciousness,  but  this  uncon- 
sciousness does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
caused  by  a  blow  on  the  angle  of  the  jaw  in  the 
prize  ring.  In  a  word,  the  would-be  suicide  is 
knocked  out  but  not  dead. 

If  he  does  die  later  it  is  usually  a  matter 
of  a  good  many  minutes.  His  shattered  brain 
continues  to  discharge  a  part  of  its  functions  and 
his  heart  stru^les  on.  When  he  gives  up  the 
ghost  it  is  commonly  as  a  result  of  secondary 
disturbances. 

Only  when  his  bullet  destroys  those  parts  of 
the  brain  which  control  his  involuntary  functions 
does  he  die  with  anything  resembling  sudden- 
ness. And  sometimes  even  then  he  doesn't  die 
at  all. 

The  case  of  Phineas  P.  Gage,  a  railroad  man, 
is  a  classic  in  the  annals  of  American  medicine. 
Gage  was  engaged  in  blasting  and  at  the  time  of 
his  accident  was  tamping  powder  into  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  a  huge  mass  of  rock.  The  tamping 
rod  was  a  piece  of  iron  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter  and  weighed  more  than  thirteen  pounds. 
The  powder  exploded  prematurely  and  shot  this 
iron  clear  through  the  poor  fellow's  head. 

It  struck  him  on  the  left  cheek  immediately 
under  the  cheek  bone,  and  passed  up  through  his 
brain,  behind  his  left  eye  and  out  the  top  of  his 
head.  In  a  word,  there  was  a  ragged  wound 
through  his  brain  at  least  two  inches  in  diameter 
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and  nearly  six  inches  long.  But  instead  of  kill- 
ing the  man  instantly,  this  injury  merely 
stunned  him. 

He  was  carried  to  a  shelter  nearly  a  mile  away, 
and  then  without  assistance  walked  up  a  long 
flight  of  stairs  to  bed — talking  to  those  about 
him  all  the  while.  Several  hours  later  a  surgeon 
arrived  and  found  him  resting  easily  and  abso- 
lutely clear  in  mind. 

His  splintered  skull  was  trimmed,  the  wound 
through  his  brain  was  cleansed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  mild  sedative  was  administered.  In 
a  month  he  was  at  work  again,  and  saving  that 
he  was  blind  in  his  left  eye,  he  suffered  no  perma- 
nent injury.  He  was  just  as  strong  as  ever  and 
his  mutilated  brain  managed  his  voluntary  and 
involuntary  functions  just  as  well  as  before. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  cases  are  far 
from  uncommon.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  an  American  volunteer  officer  was  shot  in 
the  eye  and  the  bullet  passed  clear  through  his 
brain,  coming  out  at  the  back  of  the  skull  and 
making  an  immense  and  jagged  wound. 

He  received  first-aid  treatment  in  the  field  and 
later  was  brought  to  the  United  States  on  a  hos- 
pital ship.  He  made  a  complete  recovery  and 
suffered  no  permanent  injury  other  than  the  loss 
of  his  eye  and  a  certain  awkwardness  in  certain 
movements. 

Again  there  is  a  famous  case  of  a  man  who 
lost  a  section  of  his  brain  five  inches  long  and 
yet  lived  for  years.  A  multitude  of  other  such 
examples  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  files  of  the 
medical  journals. 

Injuries  to  or  complete  loss  of  other  organs 
besides  the  brain  not  uncommonly  fail  to  result 
in  death.  As  every  one  knows,  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  to  live  for  years  with  but  one  lung.  It 
is  also  possible  to  live  with  one  kidney.  It  is 
possible,  again,  to  live  without  a  stomach,  with- 
out a  larynx,  or  without  half  a  dozen  other  or- 
gans, just  as  it  is  possible  to  live  without  eyes, 
nose,  ears,  teeth,  legs,  and  arms. 

A  century  or  more  ago  a  certain  French  sol- 
dier had  his  whole  lower  jaw  shot  off  in  battle 
and  yet  he  survived  to  a  hale  and  green  old  age. 
Another  soldier  lost  what  was  substantially  all 
of  his  face  except  one  eye — and  lived  to  become 
an  oldest  inhabitant. 

It  used  to  be  believed  that  any  wound  of  the 
heart  was  necessarily  fatal,  but  of  late  a  multi- 
tude of  proofs  to  the  contrary  have  been  col- 
lected. To-day  it  is  almost  a  commonplace  of 
surgery  to  sew  up  breaks  in  the  heart  wall. 

A  blow  on  the  chest  sometimes  ruptures  the 
heart,  and  yet  the  victims  of  such  injuries  not 
seldom  recover.  Wounds  in  the  heart  made  by 
knives  and  bullets  are  now  treated  with  some 
approach  to  certainty,  and  although  the  death 
rate  in  such  cases  is  of  course  high,  it  is  being 
lowered  year  after  year,  and  it  would  be  a  rash 
surgeon  to-day  who  would  call  any  small  injury 
to  the  heart  inevitably  fatal. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  say  that  an  injury 
to  any  organ,  no  matter  what  its  extent,  is  sure 


to  result  in  death.  The  human  machine  was  de- 
signed to  stand  all  sorts  of  shocks,  and  even  when 
science  is  utterly  unable  to  repair  the  machinery 
it  often  repairs  itself. 

Cancer,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  beyond  the 
reach  of  surgery,  but  it  is  not  rare,  by  any  means, 
to  hear  of  such  cases  ending  in  recovery.  The 
body  is  always  at  work  fighting  its  enemies,  and 
so  soon  as  the  latter  cause  any  damage  the  work 
of  repair  is  begun. 

Exposure  to  an  injury,  indeed,  always  increases 
the  body's  ability  to  withstand  that  injury.  This 
ability,  in  one  form,  becomes  what  is  known  as 
immunity — which  is  utilized  to  great  advantage 
in  modern  medicine.  The  man  who  is  forced  to 
live  in  strong  draughts  soon  becomes  accustomed 
to  them,  and  after  a  little  while  he  takes  cold  no 
longer. 

This  explains  in  part  the  good  health  of  sailors, 
woodmen,  and  others  who  work  and  sleep  in  the 
open.  Again,  the  man  who  makes  a  habit  of 
consuming  small  quantities  of  poisonous  drugs, 
or  of  exposing  himself  to  great  heat  or  cold  or  of 
fasting  for  long  periods  gets  used  to  these  things, 
as  the  popular  phrase  is,  and  is  injured  by  them 
far  less  than  the  average  man. 

It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  people  who 
have  become  slaves  to  opium  are  able  to  swallow 
with  impunity  enough  of  the  drug  to  kill  a  dozen 
ordinary  persons.  Thomas  De  Quincy,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  "The  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater,"  tells  us  that  he  drank  eight  thousand 
drops  of  laudanum  (the  equivalent  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  grains  of  opium)  a  day. 

In  the  Baltimore  city  jail  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  man  whose  daily  dose  was  four  hundred 
and  eighty  grains  of  morphine,  or  one  ounce. 
One-fortieth  of  that  amount  would  kill  the  aver- 
age man.  Other  drug  victims  have  taken  even 
more,  and  the  medical  books  contain  accounts  of 
men  who  have  consumed  as  much  as  four  ounces 
a  day. 

Again  there  are  individuals  who,  without  any 
course  of  slow  immunization,  seem  to  set  aside 
all  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are,  for  example, 
many  recorded  cases  of  persons  seemingly  imper- 
vious to  the  effects  of  the  deadly  drug  commonly 
called  prussic  acid. 

Ordinarily  ten  drops  of  prussic  acid  placed 
upon  the  tongue  of  a  grown  man  will  cause  col- 
lapse and  death  within  ten  minutes.  Yet  there 
is  a  well  authenticated  ease  of  a  man  who  swal- 
lowed nearly  forty  drops  with  no  effect  beyond 
momentary  insensibility. 

Strong  muriatic  acid  is  another  violent  poison 
that  occasionally  fails  to  kill. 

Would-be  suicides  have  swallowed  as  much  as 
an  ounce  without  permanent  ill  effect.  There  are 
even  cases  on  record  of  persons  who  have  sur- 
vived large  doses  of  sulphuric  acid — the  most 
damaging  and  corrosive  of  all  common  chemicals. 

Just  as  it  is  capable,  at  times,  of  surviving 
terrible  injuries  by  mechanical  and  chemical 
agencies,  the  body  is  able,  in  other  cases,  to  face 
enormous  extremes  of  temperature.  The  crews 
of   the   fruit    steamers   plying   between    Central 
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America  and  the  North  Atlantic  ports  see  the 
.mercury  go  up  or  down,  every  week,  at  least  fifty 
degrees,  and  on  the  voyage  northward  it  is  not 
unusual  to  witness  a  drop  of  forty-five  degrees 
in  as  many  minutes. 

In  the  stoke  holds  of  these  ships,  along  the 
Central  American  coast,  the  mercury  often  regis- 
ters one  hundred  and  forty  degrees.  And  yet 
the  firemen  and  sailors  are  a  pretty  healthy  lot, 
and  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  one  of  them  dying  as  a 
result  of  the  sudden  changes  and  extreme  range 
of  temperature. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  an  English  physician,  made 
elaborate  experiments  to  determine  how  much 
heat  the  human  body  could  stand  with  safety. 
He  found  that  he  himself  was  not  perceptibly  in- 
jured by  a  temperature  of  two  hundred  and 
eleven  degrees. 

Other  men  have  survived  far  greater  heat,  and 
some  of  the  medical  books  contain  references  to 
a  woman  who  faced  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
degrees  for  several  minutes  without  damage. 
This  temperature,  it  will  be  observed,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  degrees  above  that  of  boiling 
water. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  body  seems  to  be  able 
to  withstand  any  conceivable  degree  of  cold.  In 
some  parts  of  Russia  during  the  winter  the  mer- 
cury drops  to  fifty  degrees  below  zero,  and  yet 
thousands  of  persons  face  this  extreme  cold  with- 
out injury.  They  wear  heavy  furs,  to  be  sure, 
but  their  noses  and  ears  are  commonly  exposed, 
and  beyond  rubbing  these  parts  now  and  then  to 
promote  circulation  they  take  no  precautions 
against  freezing. 

A  temperature  of  seventy  degrees  below  zero 
is  not  unknown, on  the  Yukon,  and  yet  the  coun- 
try is  regarded  as  habitable.  There  is  no  place 
on  earth  so  hot  and  no  place  so  cold  that  man 
must  keep  away.  In  the  Congo  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  live  comfortably  beneath  a  sun  which 
sends  the  mercury  up  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  degrees  in  the  shade  every  day  for  weeks  at 
a  time,  and  in  Greenland  there  are  whole  tribes 
of  people  who  regard  forty  degrees  below  as 
commonplace. 

The  human  body,  in  fact,  is  immeasurably 
more  sturdy  than  any  machine  ever  made  by  men, 
even  with  steel  and  iron  as  its  materials! 
Storms  which  shake  great  steamships  to  pieces 
scarcely  injure  human  beings  at  all.  No  one 
ever  heard  of  a  wind  strong  enough  to  blow  oflf 
a  man's  head.  And  even  such  terrible  natural 
agencies  as  the  lightning  and  the  earthquake 
often  fail  to  make  the  lords  of  the  universe  quail. 

Even  at  that  it  takes  a  tremendous  blow  to  kill 
a  man.  Human  beings  have  been  buried  under 
falling  houses  and  precipitated  from  great 
heights;  they  have  been  starved,  roasted,  and 
frozen;  they  have  had  their  brains  dashed  out, 
their  hearts  broken,  and  their  limbs  torn  from 
them — and  lived. 

Men  have  fallen  from  heights  as  great  as  three 


hundred  feet  without  receiving  a  scratch.  Others 
have  had  all  four  limbs  amputated  at  once  and 
got  over  it.  Others  have  performed  tedious  and 
terrible  surgical  operations  upon  themselves  and 
recovered. 

Others  have  been  shot  to  pieces,  shocked  by 
enormous  electric  currents,  torn  by  wild  beasts, 
mutilated  by  desperate  major  surgery,  invaded 
by  deadly  germs,  and  even  left  for  dead  and 
buried,  and  yet  lived  on  for  years. 

Man,  of  a  truth,  is  a  machine  more  perfect 
and  more  wonderful  than  even  the  planet  up>on 
which  he  dwells.  No  other  animal  is  so  tenacious 
of  life,  no  other  known  mechanism  is  so  efficient. 


From  the  Seashore. 


Here  is  a  brief  communication  from  the  sea- 
shore : 

"Dear  William: — ^We  are  here  on  time; 

Already  I  am  feeling  better; 
I  think  the  Ocean  is  sublime; 

(Send  Molly's  bathing  suit  by  letter.)" 
— ^Atlanta  Constitution. 


His  Day  Off. 


Sitting  at  home. 

Nothing  to  do; 
Raining  outside. 

Everything  blue; 
Cross  as  can  be. 

Wearing  a  pout; 
Just  sick — that's  all. 

Don't  dare  to  go  out. 

Every  two  minutes, 

Wife  brings  in  the  dope;  • 
Living  on  tonics 

And  capsules  and  hope. 
Can't  eat  and  can't  smoke, 

Can't    drink,    and,   what's    more, 
I  can't  even  smile. 

For  my  tonsils  are  sore. 

Read  all  the  papers. 

Now  what  can  I  do? 
Looked  through  the  house 

For  a  book  that  is  new. 
I  ought  to  be  down 

At  the  office,  I  know. 
But  they  tell  me  I'm  sick 

And  they  won't  let  me  go. 

I  can  stand  for  most  any 

Thing  under  the  sun; 
Work  twenty-four  hours 

To  get  a  job  done. 
Many  a  hardship 

Has  traveled  my  way, 
But  the  toughest  of  all  , 

Is  to  be  sick  a  day. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 
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A  TALE  OF  MARRIAGE 


UNDERNEATH  all  the  movements  of  the 
hour,  those  for  better  politics  and  busi- 
ness, those  for  more  restrained  appetites, 
those  for  sturdier  and  better  youth,  of  course 
lies  the  old,  old  question  of  the  marital  rela- 
tionship. And  this  question  continues  to 
have  as  many  new  lights  thrown  upon  it, 
almost,  as  there  are  new  developments  in 
human  nature.  The  anti-divorce  advocates 
no  sooner  reach  the  point  w'here  an  inter- 
state gubernatorial  conference  is  held  to  dis- 
cuss more  stringent  regulations  than  there 


arises  a  sort  of  wild  orgy  of  free  love  so- 
cieties, and  an  Illinois  judge  holds  invalid 
the  law  preventing  remarriage  within  a  year 
after  divorce.  The  excess  of  women  over 
men  in  the  population  no  sooner  receives 
serious  attention  than  a  man  in  the  West 
offers  a  prize  for  every  new  baby  girl.  The 
race  suicide  agitation  no  sooner  settles  down 
to  the  sober  consideration  of  the  students  of 
social  conditions  than  a  priest  raises  an  out- 
cry against  the  fad  of  "Teddy"  bears.  In- 
deed, in  more  respects  than  one  can  count 
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this  vital  subject  bobs  up  under  the  lime- 
light and  rivets  the  attention  paramountly 
to  all  other  social  interests. 


GIRLS  GET  THE  LICENSES 


TEDDY  BEARS  A  MENACE 


•4fcr 


Catholic  Priest  Declares  the  Current  Fad  Encour- 
ages Race  Suicide. 

The  outcry  against  the  "Teddy"  bear  fad 
was  reported  as  follows  in  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  : 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. — "Race  suicide,  the  gravest 
danger  which  confronts  this  nation  today,  is 
being  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  fad  for 
supplanting  the  good  old  dolls  of  our  childhood 
with  the  horrible  monstrosity  known  as  the 
'Teddy  bear,'  "  said  the  Rev.  Father  Michael 
G.  Esper  of  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  in  his 
sermon  recently. 

"The  very  instincts  of  motherhood  in  a  grow- 
ing girl  are  blunted  and  oftentimes  destroyed  if 
the  child  is  allowed  to  lavish  upon  an  unnatural 
toy  of  this  character  the  loving  care  which  is  so 
beautiful  when  bestowed  upon  a  doll  represent- 
ing a  helpless  infant. 

"No  more  disgusting  sight  has  ever  come  to 
my  eyes  than  is  presented  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
little  girl  fondling,  caressing,  and  even  kissing 
these  pseudo  animals.  It  is  a  shame  upon  the 
American  people  that  it  will  suffer  the  develop- 
ment of  the  instinct  of  motherhood  in  its  future 
women  to  be  arrested  for  a  fad  for  these  bundles 
of  horridness,  the  most  harmful  and  repulsive 
nature  fakes  ever  perpetrated." 

Father  Esper 's  denunciation  of  the  "Teddy 
bear"  came  in  the  course  of  an  address  from  the 
pulpit  asking  the  support  of  his  parishioners  to 
a  doll  social  being  planned  by  the  women  of  the 
church  to  raise  money  for  a  new  parochial  school 
building.  It  was  when  the  priest  suggested  that 
contributions  of  dolls  would  be  appreciated  that 
he  inveighed  in  impassioned  tones  against  the 
near-bears  which  have  recently  become  popular 
with  all  classes. 

"While  I  do  not  positively  forbid  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  hope  no  member  of  this  church  will  be 
so  lost  to  a  sense  of  decency  as  to  contribute 
instead  of  a  beautiful  doll  one  of  these  unspeak- 
able libels  upon  the  bear  tribe  as  it  is. 

"It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  every  member 
of  this  congregation  take  to  heart  what  I  have 
said  about  these  bears  and  do  all  in  his  power 
to  stamp  them  out  of  existence. 

"There  is  something  beautiful  and  natural  in 
the  care  of  a  little  girl  for  a  doll  or  for  a  family 
of  dolls,  but  no  j)erson  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  impressionable  character  of  a  growing  child 
can  witness  one  fondling  one  of  these  'Teddy 
bears'  with  anything  but  loathing  and  a  desire 
to  take  from  the  child  its  hideous  plaything." 


Not  Considered  Bold  Now  For  Chicago  Women 
To  Take  the  Lead. 
Outcropping  of  the  trend  toward  female 
independence  in  the  marital  world,  as  well 
as  in  the  business  world,  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Chicago  women  are  learning  that  the  way  to 
get  married  is  to  get  married,  and  as  a  necessary 
step  toward  that  end  they  have  ceased  to  regard 
it  as  essential  for  the  man  in  the  case  to  screw 
his  courage  to  the  popping  the  question  point. 
Having  learned  that  some  young  men  haven't 
enough  courage  to  carry  them  that  far  along  in 
the  game  of  hearts  they  consider  it  no  deviation 
from  the  paths  of  true  modesty  to  help  oiit  occa- 
sionally, and  this  they  are  doing  in  a  measure 
that  is  extremely  gratifying  to  Daniel  Cupid  and 
his  stanch  friend  and  counselor,  Morris  Salmon- 
son,  dispenser  of  marriage  licenses. 

One  of  their  favorite  methods  of  helping  out 
is  to  apply  for  the  marriage  license  when  the 
young  men  of  their  choice  lack  the  necessary 
backbone  to  get  the  .papers  himself,  which  fre- 
quently is  the  case.  Mr.  Salmonson  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  statement  that  an  increasing  number 
of  women  apply  daily  at  his  window  for  wedding 
permits,  and  he  says  that  no  longer  is  the  woman 
who  does  this  considered  forward  or  bold.  Some 
of  those  with  whom  the  marriage  license  clerk 
has  talked  with  reference  to  the  matter  declared 
that  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  age  for 
woman  to  propose  marriage  to  the  man  she  loves 
and  to  get  the  license  herself  if  he  finds  it  incon- 
venient to  do  so. 


HASTENS  MEN'S  MARRIAGES 


Davenport  Girls'  Club  Devises  Plan  to  Catch  the 
Tardy  Bachelors. 

Further  evidence  of  the  initiative  which 
women  are  taking  in  marital  matters  is  af- 
forded in  the  following  from  the  St.  Lonis 
Globe-Democrat : 

Davenport,  la. — Everybody  in  Davenport  wants 
to  know  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Girls' 
Bachelor  Club.  Quite  a  number  of  girls  have 
organized  to  secure  the  names,  addresses  and  ages 
of  the  young  unmarried  men  of  the  city.  Secre- 
taries of  lodges,  unions  and  social  and  business 
organizations  have  been  appealed  to.  This  is  all 
preliminary  work,  and  not  until  a  list  of  all  the 
marriageable  young  men  of  the  city  has  been 
secured  and  filed  will  the  real  work  of  the  club 
begin. 

Then  bachelors  who  have  telephones  may  ex- 
pect to  receive  calls  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  and  a  sweet-voiced  maid  will  giceet  him  with 
something  like  this: 

"This  is  a  member  of  the  Bachelors*  Club  of 
Girls.  We  want  you  to  get  marriecf.  Find  a  g^rl 
for  yourself,  if  possible,  and  if  you  can't,  call 
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at  our  headquarters  and  we  will  help  you.  Don't 
get  peevish  if  we  call  you  every  day.  We  will 
continue  to  urge  you  to  do  your  duty  until  we 
learn  that  you  have  been  married." 

* '  We  are  young  women  with  a  high  motive  and 
a  purpose  in  life,"  said  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Bachelors '  Club.  ' '  The  increasing  number  of 
bachelors  calls  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  young 
women  of  the  land,  and  Davenport  is  going  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  marriage  crusade." 


CUPID  MAKES  TEACHER  FAMINE 


Kansas  Short  One  Thousand  Because  So  Many 
Have  Lately  Married. 

The  unfavorable  reaction  of  the  matri- 
monial question  on  the  educational  problems 
is  reflected  in  the  following  from  the  Chi- 
cago Keeord-Herald : 

Topeka. — The  sly  wiles  of  Cupid  threaten  to 
disrupt  the  public  schools  of  Kansas,  according  to 
State  Superintendent  Fairchild,  who  says  Kansas 
is  threatened  with  a  shortage  of  school  teachers 
which  will  be  as  disastrous  as  the  shortage  of 
men  to  save  the  wheat  crop.  He  has  heard  from 
thirty-eight  of  the  one  hundred  and  five  counties 
and,  basing  future  returns  on  these,  there  will  be 
a  shortage  of  more  than  a  thousand  teachers.  Mr. 
Fairchild  says  more  women  teachers  have  mar- 
ried this  year  than  ever  before.  Twelve  thou- 
sand teachers  are  required  to  conduct  the  Kansas 
schools. 


KEEPS  JOB  BECAUSE  OF  A  KISS 


Wisconsin  Man  Reappointed  on  the  Strength  of 
Rich  Girl's  Caress. 

Kenosha,  Wis. — Michael  Kleist,  assistant  game 
warden  in  this  city,  has  been  reappointed  be- 
cause he  had  been  kissed  by  a  millionaire's 
daughter.  Twenty  deputies  were  to  be  dropped, 
and  Kleist  feared  he  would  be  one  of  the  number. 

Kleist  arrested  E.  J.  Richardson,  a  St.  Louis 
millionaire  a  year  ago,  for  illegal  fishing,  but 
when  he  got  to  court  he  was  so  moved  by  the  plea 
of  Richardson's  daughter  that  he  asked  that  the 
minimum  fine  be  imposed.  This  was  done  and 
Miss  Richardson  thereupon  bestowed  the  kiss. 

The  game  warden's  letter  said  there  weren't 
many  good-looking  men  in  the  department  and 
that  one  who  was  attractive  enough  to  get  that 
kiss  should  be  retained. 


JOINT  WEDDING  GIFTS  POPULAR 


Duchess  Hits  Upon  Unique  Scheme  to  Solve  the 
Vexed  Question. 

London. — The  giving  of  wedding  presents  is  be- 
coming a  greater  tax  on  the  impoverished  aris- 
tocracy every  year.  Silver  and  jewelry  are  ex- 
pected by  brides  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  sev- 
eral well-known  people,  including  the  duchess  of 
Devonshire,  lay  in  a  stock  of  presents  all  made 


by  one  firm  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  and 
obtain  a  big  discount  in  that  way. 

The  duchess  of  Marlborough  (Lady  William 
Beresford),  has  now  set  the  fashion  of  giving 
joint  presents — a  very  sensible  scheme,  which  will 
cut  down  expenses  all  around.  For  Lord  Guern- 
sey's wedding  to  Miss  Fellowes  the  other  day, 
Lily,  dowager  duchess  of  Marlborough,  got  twenty 
of  her  friends  together,  and  the  result  was  a  very 
handsome  ruby  and  diamond  collar.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  ''joint  wedding  present"  will  be 
a  feature  of  all  future  society  weddings. 

The  dowager  duchess  of  Roxburghe,  by  the 
way,  is  delighted  with  the  engagement  of  her  son. 
Lord  Alistar  Innes-Ker,  to  Miss  Anna  Breese, 
whose  sister,  Lady  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  will 
some  day  be  the  countess  of  Ancaster,  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  powerful  titles  in  the  land.  The 
dowager  gets  on  splendidly  with  her  American 
daughter-in-law,  the  young  duchess  (nee  Goelet), 
who  is  most  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  her  mother- 
in-law  and  sisters-in-law. 


DOLLAR  FOR  EVERY  GIRL  BABY 


Rich  Alton  Bachelor  Thinks  There  Are  Two  Few 
of  Fair  Sex. 

Alton,  111. — "Boss"  Silvers,  the  largest  individ- 
ual land  owner  in  Madison  county,  residing  near 
East  Alton,  has  outdone  Mayor  Beall  and  his  stork 
in  Alton  by  offering  a  dollar  for  every  girl  baby 
born  in  Wood  River  township.  Silvers  is  a  bach- 
elor and  says  that  while  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  love  affaii's  he  loves  girl  babies,  and  be- 
lieves there  should  be  more  of  them  on  the  farms 
around  Alton. 


VENGEANCE  IN  CONTRAST 


Two  Love  Tragedies  of  Opposite  Sexes  Attract 
Attention  of  Paris. 

Paris. — Two  dramas  of  conjugal  life,  in  their 
different  ways  strikingly  typical  of  the  contrasted 
working  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  impulse  to  re- 
venge, are  now  causing  some  sensations  in  the 
French  press.     ' 

One  has  taken  place  in  Paris,  and  this  was 
a  man's  vengeance.  A  Madame  Manry,  wife  of 
a  wineshop  keeper,  had  abandoned  her  husband 
and  taken  apartments  to  which  she  could  admit  a 
young  man  named  Hant,  by  a  side  grill. 

Husband  Kills  Rival. 

Informing  himself  of  this  arrangement,  the 
husband  took  with  him  two  men  and  a  woman, 
who  picked  the  lock  of  the  grill,  while  the  hus- 
band obtained  access  by  a  side  window  to  his 
wife's  room,  but  not  before  Hant  had  rushed  out 
to  make  for  the  grill,  where  the  two  men  in  wait- 
ing seized  him.  They  forced  him  back  against 
the  wall  and  held  his  arms,  -v^hile  the  husband 
shot  him  dead  through  the  heart  at  three  paces. 
The  accomplices  then  fled,  and  the  husband  sur- 
rendered as  the  police  came  up. 

The  other  case  has  just  come  to  an  end  at  Bor- 
deaux, after  a  chase  of  months,  in  which  a  wo- 
man's malignant  ingenuity  has  involved  the 
police! 
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M.  Baillet,  a  notary  in  the  Indre  et  Loire,  had, 
last  year,  to  divorce  his  wife,  placing  their  little 
girl  with  his  grandparents.  Soon  after  she  was 
mysteriously  stolen,  and,  though  the  mother  was 
suspected,  she  disappeared,  and  for  nearly  a  year 
all  trace  had  been  lost  of  both  mother  and  child. 
The  latter  has  been  found  in  a  home  for  pauper 
children  at  Bayonne,  whither  the    mother's    re- 


morseless vengeance  had  consigned  her  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  grieving  the  father,  whom  the  lit- 
tle girl  greeted  with  **Papa"  immediately  on  his 
entering  her  presence.  Within  a  day  or  two  the 
mother  placed  herself  in  the  clutches  of  the  law, 
arriving  at  Bordeaux,  where  a  detective  recog- 
nized her  from  a  photograph.  She  had  been 
acting  as  governess  in  a  remote  country  place. 


— New  York  American. 


PRICE  PAID  FOR  CRUELTY 


ONEY  has  come  to  many  people  in  many 

ways,  but  how  many  people  in  this  world 

•  of  ours  have  literally  been  whipped  into  wealth  t 

There   is   just   s«ch    a   one   George   Ward,   of  Resaca,   Madison   County, 

Ohio — who,  thanks  to  a  whipping,  has  come  into  $500,000!     It  is  a  case 

of  give  the  devil  his    due,  strictly  up  to  date. 

It  may  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  George  Ward,  citizen  of  Resaca, 
is  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  neighbors.  In  fact,  they  have  treated 
him  to  a  whipping  twice  already.  The  first  brought  him  nothing;  the  sec- 
ond brought  the  half  million. 

Ward  is  fifty  years  old,  a  farmer,  with  money  in  the  bank  and,  withal, 
a  woman  hater.  There  was  a  woman  who  thought  she  loved  him,  and 
Ward  married  her  several  years  ago.  He  took  it  out  of  his  mother-in-law  first;  he  was  horse- 
whipped by  the  men  of  the  village,  as  well  as  tarred  and  feathered. 

But  then,  when  it  comes  to  mothers-in-law,  most  men  are  inclined  to  be  lenient,  so  Ward 
was  not  molested  further.  But  it  was  another  story  when  word  reached  the  neighbors  about  the 
man's  treatment  of  his  dying  wife. 

Wife  Saved  His  Life. 

Besides,  Mrs.  Ward  had  saved  his  life  only  a  year  ago.     He  was  digging  a  well  on  the  place 

and  it  was  all  ready  to  wall  up.  Ward  opened  the  vein  of  water  at  the  bottom  and  in  an  instant  it 

spouted  out  of  the  earth  and  rose  rapidly,  carrying  Ward  with  it.     He  couldn't  climb  fhe  rope 

fast  enough  and  yelled  and  shouted  madly  for  help.     Mrs.  Ward  heard  him.     She  ran  to  the 
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GEORGE  WAED,   WHO  WAS  WHIPPED  BY 
THIRTY   WOMEN. 

-T-New  York  American. 

brink  and  with  all  her  strength,  she  turned  the 
windlass  until  she  got  her  husband  to  the  surface, 
almost  drowned,  but  alive. 

Mrs.  Ward  took  consumption.  During  her  sick- 
ness her  husband  was  anything  but  gentleness,  so 
the  neighbors  say.  Gossip  gTew  louder  and 
louder,  but  nobody  lifted  a  finger  while  the 
woman  was  alive.  Finally  she  gasped  her  last. 
The  funeral  was  arranged.  In  the  old  village 
hack  which  does  duty  on  such  occasions  the  hus- 
band followed  the  body  to  the  grave. 

When  the  last  words  were  said.  Ward  started 
back  in  the  hack  on  the  way  to  his  empty  home. 
As  he  was  passing  through  the  village  thirty 
women  suddenly  sprang  out  'of  ambush.  They 
were  masked  and  they  were  armed  with  buggy 
whips  and  stout  hickory  switches  and  pieces  of 
lath. 

"Hold  up!"  they  cried  to  the  driver,  who  meek- 
ly obeyed. 

' '  Get  out ! "  they  ordered  of  Ward. 

' '  I  won 't ! "  he  shouted,  ablaze  with  rage. 

For  an  answer  to  this,  the  women  piled  upon 
the  carriage  and  unceremoniously  dragged  the 
kicking,  struggling  man  out  upon  the  road.  A 
dozen  deft  hands  quickly  slipped  a  noose  around 
Ward's  neck  and  he  was  held  helpless,  while  the 
others  of  the  masked  party  promptly  proceeded 
to  whip  the  man  almost  into  insensibility. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  whipping  over,  they 
brought  red  paint  and  liquid  tar  and  these  badges 


of  shame  they  proceeded  to  smudge  all  over  his 
hair  and  whiskers  until  the  poor  man  was  a  sight 
indeed. 

' '  Are  you  going  to  behave  after  this  ? '  *  shrilled 
the  women,  beside  themselves  with  rage. 

"Oh,  let  me  go  and  I  will!'"  spluttered  Ward 
through  his  paint  and  tar. 

Then  they  let  him  go.  As  for  the  women,  they 
were  almost  exhausted  by  their  self-imposed  task. 
But  they  gave  no  clue  to  their  identity  at  the  time. 

Black  and  blue  from  his  bruises  and  black  and' 
red  from  his  tar  and  paint.  Ward  went  home. 
When  he  recovered  he  consulted  a  lawyer  with  a 
view  to  finding  out  who  the  women  were.  He 
proposed  suing  them  for  damages,  as  well  as 
bringing  criminal  prosecutions.  Among  others  he 
consulted,  too,  were  John  M.  Florence,  one  of  the 
richest  land  owners  in  the  county  and  owner  of 
Ward's  farm.  Two  other  farmers,  Jonah  Ward 
and  John  M.  Bradley,  also  sympathized  with  him. 

Mr.  Florence  lives  near  Plain  City.  One  day 
he  drove  out  to  his  Resaca  farm  and  there  he 
found  a  regulation  whitecap  notice.    It  read : 

"BEWARE!  Also  Jonah  and  John  M.  If  you 
have  MONEY  for  Ward  we  have  FIRE  for  you!" 

This  notice  was  crudely  printed  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal.  There  were  the  regulation  skull  and 
crossbones,  and  a  pair  of  crossed  matches  to  warn 
of  incendiarism.  The  whole  device  was  nailed  to 
a  maple  tree  in  front  of  a  new  farm  house  which 
Mr.  Florence  was  building. 

"This  has  gone  too  far  to  be  a  joke  any 
longer,"  declared  Mr.  Florence,  "and  I  think  I 
have  a  clue  to  the  persons  who  did  it." 

He  at  once  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a 
county  detective  agency,  and  also  notified  the 
State  Fire  Marshal. 

Every  effort  had  been  made  to  hide  all  track  or 
trace  of  those  who  had  nailed  up  the  board.  Red 
pepper  was  found  sprinkled  all  about,  with  the 
evident  intent  of  throwing  bloodhounds  off  the 
scent,  should  those  beasts  be  used  to  follow  up 
the  guilty  ones. 

Wants  to  Indict  the  Women. 

"I'm  going  to  have  those  women  indicted  by 
the  Grand  Jury,"  declared  Ward  publicly. 

This  wouldn  't  have  been  hard,  either,  for  in  the 
posse  of  thirty  that  treated  the  man  so  summarily 
there  were  many  of  the  best  known  women  of  the 
county.  Their  identity  wouldn 't  be  hard  to  trace ; 
in  fact,  it  is  an  open  secret  now. 

"Then  he'll  be  lynched!"  was  the  threat  that 
ran  around  Resaca,  and  the  husbands  of  the  very 
women  who  whipped  Ward  were  the  very  ones 
who  said  it. 

In  turn.  Ward  hired  a  detective  to  be  with  him 
always,  and  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
the  courts  just  the  same.  He  never  went  out 
without  a  Winchester  rifle. 

But  then  a  strange  thing  happened,  and  changed 
everything.  The  whipping  which  Ward  got  from 
the  Resaca  women  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  it  was  published  broadcast  all  over  this  coun- 
try, and  in  many  newspapers  in  Europe. 

One  man  who  read  the  account  of  how  the  Ohio 
farmer  named  Ward  had  been  whipped  by  a  mob 
of  enraged  women  was  John  H.  Trace,  of  Ports- 
mouth, England.     It  was  mentioned  that  Ward 
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was  an  Englishman.  There  were  certain  other 
points  that  made  Mr.  Trace  read  the  thing  over 
again,  and  when  he  finished  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  Ward  he  had  at  last  found 
the  man  for  whom  he  had  been  looking  so  long — 
missing  heir  to  a  $500,000  estate. 

Ward  Will  Sail  for  England. 

Ward  has  now  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trace, 
which  also  encloses  several  clippings  from  Eng- 
lish newspapers  describing  the  whipping  in  detail. 
The  letter  goes  into  the  facts  of  the  case  and  as- 
serts that  Ward  is  undoubtedly  the  long-sought 
man.  He  has  been  asked  to  send  on  documents 
which  will  prove  his  birth  and  identity  as  soon 
as  possible. 

So  instead  of  looking  for  revenge.  Ward  is 
about  to  sail  for  England  to  look  for  money.  He 
doesn't  want  to  waste  the  time  it  will  take  just 
now  in  running  down  the  women  who  whipped 
him  when  he  can  get  half  a  million  dollars  merely 
by  proving  his  identity. 

"I'm  confident  I'm  the  missing  Ward  that 
they  're  looking  for,  all  right, ' '  said  he  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sunday  World.  "I  am  making 
arrangements  now  to  go  to  England  to  claim  my 
share  of  the  estate.  After  I  settle  up  my  affairs 
there  I  intend  to  come  back  to  Resaca.  I'll  show 
my  assailants  that  I'm  not  afraid  to  live  right 
here  in  this  community.  If  they  try  any  funny 
business  again  they'll  find  me  ready  for  them, 
too." 


WHERE  BRIDES  ARE  AUCTIONED 


Belgium's  Way  of  Disposing  of  Surplus  of  Mar- 
riageable Women. 

Brussels. — There  are  several  well-known  and 
much-tried  ways  of  catching  husbands.  But  that 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  maidens  of  the 
village  of  Ecaussines-Lalaing  is  novel,  for,  as 
Americans  will  have  heard,  it  consists  of  catching 
them  wholesale  on  a  day  specially  set  apart  at 
Whitsuntide  for  lovemaking. 

Ecaussines  is  a  place  where  the  supply  of  matri- 
monially inclined  maidens  greatly  exceeds  the 
local  demand  for  them.  The  girls  not  having  the 
means  to  go  in  search  of  husbands,  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  inviting  bachelors  from  all  over  the  world 
to  come  and  woo  them.  They  advertised  the  fact 
that  girls  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking  at 
Ecaussines.  They  went  farther  than  that.  They 
intimated  that  they  would  relieve  bashful  swains 
of  the  ordeal  and  do  the  asking  themselves.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  they  held  their  first  matri- 
monial fair.  They  have  been  holding  it  annually 
ever  since. 

Having  read  some  idyllic  accounts  of  the  charm- 
ing spectacle  the  fair  afforded,  I  resolved  this 
year  to  go  and  see  the  show  myself. 

Ecaussines  is  an  ugly  c«*nglomeration  of  drab 
colored  houses  and  cobblestone  streets.  It  had 
prepared  itself  for  the  bachelor  invasion  by  put- 
ting on  gala  attire,  but  that  did  not  suffice  to 
make  it  attractive.  The  streets  were  spanned 
with  triumphal  arches  bearing  tlie  inscription, 
"A  vous  nos  coeurs" — which  might  be  freely 
translated,  ''Our  hearts  are  yours  for  the  ask- 


ing"— ^worked  by  the  delicate  maiden  fingers  of 
Ecaussines.  On  the  window  of  nearly  every  house 
was  stuck  a  big  red  heart  with  a  sentimental  in- 
scription. Tfiis  indicated  that  within  dwelt  a 
maiden,  or  several  of  them,  waiting  to  be  wed. 
Most  of  them  are  still  waiting.  These  emblems 
of  the  tender  passion  were  everywhere.  The  vil- 
lage was  ablaze  with  them. 

Fete  Began  in  the  Cafes. 

The  courtship  revels  did  not  begin  until  the 
afternoon.  Meanwhile  the  cafes  had  been  doing 
a  big  business,  for  Ecaussines,  under  any  condi- 
tion, is  a  thirst  inspiring  place,  and  the  Belgians 
are  a  thirsty  people.  Thus  Bacchus  got  a  good 
start  of  Cupid.  When  the  time  came  for  the  lat- 
ter to  take  his  innings  most  of  the  eligible  bach- 
elors were  in  that  condition  which  seafaring  men 
describe  as  "three  sheets  in  the  wind." 

Some  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  of  them, 
wearing  white  hats,  fell  in  behind  a  blaring  brass 
band  and  paraded  through  the  town,  wafting 
beery  kisses  to-  the  coy  maidens  who  sat  at  the 
windows  bearing  the  signs  of  the  red  heart.  When 
they  came  to  a  halt  in  the  market  square  the 
queen  of  the  loveless  Ecaussines  spinsters,  Marie 
Ghende,  emerged  from  somewhere  and  stepped  to 
the  front.  She  had  fluffy  straw  colored  hair  and 
wore  a  costume  of  a  hue  to  match  it.  Her  face 
would  never  win  her  a  fortune,  but  she  had  plenty 
of  assurance  and  a  saucy  way  about  her  that  took 
the  fancy  of  the  crowd.  She  was  attended  by 
four  maids  of  honor,  attired  in  a  weird  combina- 
tion of  saffron  and  green.  In  respect  of  good 
looks  Marie  had  no  cause  to  be  jealous  of  them. 

Champion  of  Queen  Overthrown. 

The  most  picturesque  figure  in  her  entourage 
was  her  knight  errant,  a  ru^ed  old  peasant  of 
four  score,  who  danced  a  breakdown  in  his  sabots 
for  10  centimes  and  who  was  down  on  the  pro- 
gram to  do  battle  with  all  comers  for  the  heart 
and  hand  of  the  fair  Marie.  He  was  not  called 
upon  to  redeem  his  challenge,  however,  because 
before  the  time  arrived  to  make  good  some  one 
smote  him  on  the  head  with  an  uncorked  bottle 
of  vin  ordinaire,  and  * '  the  subsequent  proceedings 
interested  him  no  more." 

Marie,  when  the  hand  clapping  and  cheering 
that  greeted  her  appearance  had  subsided,  es- 
sayed to  make  a  speech.  But  the  bachelors  didn  't 
want  one.  Some  bibulous  swains  rushed  in  upon 
her,  and,  mounting  her  shoulder  high,  started  to 
carry  her  through  the  crowd.  It  was  then  that 
her  knight  errant  was  laid  out.  But  Marie  proved 
able  to  take  care  of  herself.  She  kicked  out  hard 
and  one  of  the  men  who  was  carrying  her  got  a 
blow  in  the  eye  that  made  him  see  stars.  They 
dropped  her  like  a  hot  potato. 

She  dived  into  the  Cafe  du  Casino  and  from 
the  balcony  proceeded  to  harangue  the  crowd  in 
a  sentimental  speech  that  she  had  gotten  off  by 
heart.  Too  full  of  liquor  to  listen,  the  crowd 
roared  and  swayed,  and  poor  Marie,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  her  little  snub  nose  getting  redder 
and  redder,  cried:  "0!  doucement,  messieurs, 
doucement!"  But  there  was  no  gentlenoss  left 
in  that  crowd.  The  wild  crew  dashed  in  and 
Smashed  all  the  nice  tables  which  had  been  laid 
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for  bachelor-spinster  tea  in  the  market  square. 
Then  they  seized  whatever  women  they  could  lay 
hands  on  and  forced  them  to  vote  in  a  mock  elec- 
tion for  husbands.  No  soft,  sweet  vows  were 
interchanged,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  cursing. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  a  storm  burst.  Rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  drenching  the  devotees  of 
Bacchus  into  a  semblance  of  sobriety,  washing 
the  red  hearts  of  the  window  panes,  and  playing 
the  deuce  with  the  frills  and  finery  of  the  mar- 
riageable maids  of  Ecaussines. 

i  had  seen  enough  of  the  Belgian  marriage  mar- 
ket to  last  me  a  lifetime.  Picking  my- way  through 
hordes  of  beggars,  I  made  for  the  railway  sta- 
tion and  entered  the  train  for  Brussels. 

There  is  nothing  idyllic  about  the  Ecaussines 
matrimonial  fair.  It  is  just  an  excuse  for  a  spree. 
It  brings  money  to  the  place,  and  on  that  account, 
probably,  will  be  kept  up  year  after  year.  And 
there  will  always  be  unmarried  maidens  enough 
in  Ecaussines  to  make  a  show.  I  am  sorry  that 
their  matrimonial  prospects  are  so  slim.  But, 
having  seen  them,  I  don't  wonder  at  it. 


PENALTIES  OF  DIVORCE   COLONY 


Life  in  South  Dakota  Not  Easy  for  Seekers  of 
Separation. 

Just  as  Gretna  Green  is  the  permanent  symbol 
of  runaway  marriages,  so  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
will  forever  be  synonymous  with  divorce.  Laws 
may  be  changed  and  Texas,  Wyoming,  Okla- 
homa, or  Nevada  may  have  the  tide  of  divorce 
immigration  from  South  Dakota,  but  the  little 
city  by  the  falls  of  the  Sioux  can  never  lose 
her  peculiar  reputation. 

Yet,  despite  its  fixed  character  in  history,  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  bring  their 
matrimonial  bonds  to  South  Dakota  to  be  sev- 
ered has  any  definite  idea  of  the  little  city 
which  is  to  be  his  home  for  at  least  seven 
months.  In  truth,  a  good  many  of  those  who 
have  been  freed  there  in  the  past  do  not  know 
much  about  it.  In  old  days  all  you  had  to  do 
was  to  hire  some  Sioux  Falls  rooms  and  fly  to 
a  gayer  burg  until  your  lawyer  notified  you  of 
the  trial  three  months  later.  All  this  has 
changed   now   and   residence   means  residence. 

I  registered  at  the  hotel  my  full  name  and 
gave  New  York  as  my  residence,  but  I  had  no 
sooner  reached  my  room  than  I  remembered  my 
old  lawyer's  caution  that  of  all  places  in  the 
world  I  wasn't  now  a  resident  of  New  York.  I 
slipped  down  stairs  and  while  the  clerk  was 
looking  at  the  cigar  stand  I  blurred  ink  over 
"New  York"  after  my  name  and  added  *' Sioux 
Falls." 

The  first  thing  that  everybody  does  in  Sioux 
Falls  is  to  look  up  a  lawyer  and  then  hunt  a 
boarding  place.  The  hotel  is  scarcely  the  place 
for  a  widow — grass,  would-be  or  otherwise.  A 
roulette  wheel  was  spinning  in  full  view  op- 
posite the  bar  and  a  big  sign  notified  visitors 
from  the  country  that  the  ''grillroom"  was  open 
all   night.      The   roulette   wheel,   however,   it    is 


only  fair  to  add,  was  stopped  shortly  after  my 
arrival  by  a  "reform"  mayor  and  I  discovered 
that  it  took  all  night  to  get  anything  in  the 
grillroom. 

Getting  the  Lawyer's  Instructions. 

I  found  the  lawyer  a  quiet,  easy-going  man 
who  listened  to  my  story  with  patience.  He  had 
probably  heard  hundreds  of  tales  just  like  mine, 
and,  given  a  start,  could  probably  have  filled  it 
out  himself;  but  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  my 
troubles  were  greater  than  any  that  had  been 
brought  to  him,  and  I  did  my  best  to  convince 
him  of  their  importance. 

After  asking  a  few  questions  as  if  he  really 
knew   the   answers,   he   said: 

"I  think  you  have  a  case,  but  remember  that 
during  the  next  few  months  two  words  must  be 
banished  from  your  vocabulary — 'home'  and 
'divorce.'  You  have  come  here  to  establish 
your  residence  in  good  faith;  you  must  have  no 
other  thought  for  six  months.  You  can  ask  me 
questions  whenever  you  like,  but  never  mention 
divorce   to   anyone   or  speak  of  'going  home.'  " 

I  soon  found  that  the  houses  where  furnished 
rooms  were  to  be  had  were  divided  into  two 
classes — those  that  took  divorcees  and  those 
that  didn't.  My  green  rajah  apparently  stamped 
me  as  a  candidate  for  the  first  class,  where  the 
prices  were  50  per  cent  higher  and  the  accom- 
modations desolation  itself.  The  prices  were 
about  those  of  New  York  City — $5  to  $10  a 
week.  Many  of  them  were  half  a  mile  from  a 
place  to  eat. 

I  went  back  hopelessly  to  the  hotel.  Then 
I  remembered  my  patient  lawyer  and  went  to 
him  for  help.  Yes,  he  knew  of  a  comfortable 
boarding  house  where  many  of  his  clients  had 
lived.  He  didn't  know  whether  I  could  get  in, 
but  he  would  send  a  man  with  me  to  find  out.  I 
found  out  afterward  that  if  I  had  walked  down 
the  street  with  a  placard  reading,  "I  am  the 
latest  recruit  in  the  divorce  colony,"  I  could 
not  have  advertised  myself  more  definitely. 
Everybody  knew  the  lawyer's  clerk,  and  when 
we  went  into  the  boarding  house  together  every- 
body within  two  blocks  had  the  whole  story  at 
a  glance.  It  was  the  recognized  divorce  boarding 
house  of  the  city.  Non-colonists  applying  for 
board  were  informed  of  this  fact  if  not  ac- 
tually warned  away. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  entree  into  the  new 
surroundings. 

"I  suppose  you  are  one  of  us;  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania?"  asked  a  swell  young  person 
who  I  afterward  learned  was  a  comic  opera 
prima  donna  who  had  lost  track  of  her  husband 
years  ago,  but  found  certain  legal  steps  had  to 
be  taken  before  she  could  marry  again.  I  must 
have  been  as  red  as  the  cherries  on  my  hat. 
After  all  the  caution  I  had  received  about  men- 
tioning the  subject,  here  was  this  affable  young 
woman  glibly  telling  me  all  about  herself,  the 
time  it  took  to  serve  papers,  the  value  of  having 
them  signed  by  "him,"  and  divorce  in  general. 
To  add  to  my  dismay  I  learned  "the"  judge — 
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the  one  who  hears  all  ulvorce  cases — was  tem- 
porarily taking  his  meals  at  the  house.  I  don't 
know  what  color  I  was  when  I  was  introduced 
to  him. 

As  spring  approached  I  grew  so  tired  of  my 
room  that  I  instinctively  found  myself  studying 
railroad  time  tables.  One  day  one  of  my  fellow 
boarders,  a  vivacious  woman  of  about  thirty-six, 
proposed  joining  me  in  renting  a  furnished  cot- 
tage and  keeping  house.    I  jumped  at  the  chance. 

But  it  was  easier  said  than  done.  We  ran 
at  once  into  the  feeling  that  all  the  townspeople 
except  a  few  tradesmen  and  lawyers  have  against 
divorce  exiles.  It  was  apparently  impossible  to 
find  a  furnished  house.  In  two  instances  the 
price  was  so  absurdly  high  that  instead  of  feeling 
humiliated  at  our  ostracism  we  laughed  heartily. 

There  have  been  causes,  of  course,  for  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Sioux  Falls  women.  Not  long 
ago  a  bewildering  would-be  grass  widow  with  a 
bank  account  that  brought  joy  to  local  institu- 
tions planned  deep  revenge  upon  her  inhospitable 
neighbors.  She  stocked  her  house  with  the  best 
and  gave  entertainments  the  like  of  which  were 
never  seen  before  in  Sioux  Falls  and  which  for 
years  to  come  will  furnish  reminiscences  for  the 
men  at  the  Saturday  night  gatherings  of  the 
Dakota  Club.  The  good  wives  of  the  city  held 
their  breaths.  Aided  by  members  of  the  colony, 
the  hostess  carried  out  a  remarkably  successful 
campaign  in  shocking  her  neighbors. 

After  that  the  lines  were  drawn  still  more 
tightly  and  the  unwritten  law  that  no  divorce 
seeker  shall  be  a  member  or  even  a  guest  at  the 
Golf  Club  was  firmly  established.  It  is  of  course 
absurd  to  visit  the  sins  of  one  or  two  frivolous 
ones  on  the  many  poor,  inoffensive  souls  that 
keep  to  their  boarding  house  rooms  and  ask  only 
ordinary  civility  of  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  But  if  you  discuss  the  question  with 
the  natives  they  will  answer  just  as  the  South- 
erner does  on  the  negro  question,  **You  would 
feel  just  the  same  as  we  do  if  you  lived  here." 
Perhaps  we  would. 

Of  course,  you  never  quite  forget  that  you  are 
a  prisoner.  In  old  days  you  could  come  to  Sioux 
Falls,  rent  a  room,  then  disappear  to  merrier 
surroundings  until  it  was  time  to  file  your  suit. 
I  don't  imagine,  for  instance,  that  Lillian  Rus- 
sell became  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
city  during  her  "residence"  in  the  days  of 
Perugini. 

My  actual  experience  in  court  lasted  just  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  trial,  as  is  always  the  case, 
was  held  in  the  judge's  private  room.  Of  course, 
I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits  without  the 
slightest  excuse.  My  dear  old  mother,  who  came 
on  as  a  witness,  the  lawyer  who  officially  repre- 
sented my  husband,  my  own  lawyer,  the  clerk, 
and  the  judge  were  the  only  ones  present.  My 
lawyer  put  me  through  rehearsed  questions,  the 
judge  asked  two  questions,  one  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  I  had  been  out  of  the  State,  and  my 
lawyer  nodded  to  me  to  leave  the  room.    By  the 


time  I  had  reached  the  courthouse  entrance  the 
lawyer  caught  up  with  me  with  the  decree  all 
signed. 

In  two  hours  the  next  train  was  to  leave  for 
the  East  and  my  impulse  was  to  take  it,  but  my 
lawyer  begged  me  to  put  my  journey  off  a  day 
for  appearances'  sake.  You  can  not  believe 
freedom  is  yours  until  you  see  the  judge's  sig- 
nature. Then  you  walk  on  air  and  pay  the 
lawyer's  bill  without  looking  at  it. 


A  PRINCE'S  REAL  ROMANCE 


Elerweiss  of  Holland  Refuses  to  Give  Up  His 
Humble  Sweetheart. 

"A  true  soldier  obeys  his  king,  who  is  the 
father  of  his  interests,"  was  the  Kaiser's  curt 
message  when  he  learned  that  Prince  Elerweiss 
was  head  over  heels  in  love  with  the  pretty 
daughter  of  the  Burgomaster  of  Leyden,  Holland. 

Prince  Elerweiss,  prime  favorite  with  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  expecting  soon  to  realize  his  am- 
bition to  become  the  youngest  general  in  the 
German  army,  read  his  sovereign  message,  and 
sat  down  ahd  wrote  to  his  pretty  little  Dutch 
sweetheart : 

"Beautiful  fraulein,  I  will  not  give  you  up — 
I  will  not  give  you  up!" 

Nor  did  he  give  her  up — and  the  whole  story 
makes  one  of  the  sweetest  romances  in  which 
a  real  Prince  has  figured  as  hero  in  a  long  time. 
He  is  indeed  a  hero,  for  not  only  did  he  brave 
his  Emperor's  wrath,  but  that  also  of  his  aunt, 
the  Queen-Mother  of  the  Netherlands,  in  cling- 
ing fast  to  the  simple  Dutch  maiden  who  had 
won  his  love. 

The  Prince's  fidelity  to  his  humble  love  is  all 
the  more  to  his  credit  because  he  was  not  only 
greatly  favored  by  the  Kaiser,  but  also  the  young 
officer  pet  of  an  Empress  and  a  Queen — the  Ger- 
man Empress  and  the  Queen-Mother  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. Both  these  royal  ladies  interested 
themselves  in  his  career,  were  charmed  to  have 
him  about  their  respective  courts,  and  were 
looking  about  them  to  find  for  him  a  suitably 
rich  and  royal  bride. 

Now,  the  Dutch  city  of  Leyden  is  not  far 
from  The  Hague,  capital  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  seat  of  Queen  Wilhelmina's  court.  A 
year  ago  this  last  June  Prince  Elerweiss  was 
visiting  his  aunt  at  Queen  Wilhelmina's  court 
when  Burgomaster  Langefeld,  of  Leyden,  or- 
ganized a  tennis  tournament  for  the  benefit  of 
a  certain  city  charity. 

Prince  Elerweiss  being  widely  known  as  a 
dashing  player  of  that  game,  the  Burgomaster 
besought  his  august  patronage  as  one  of  the 
contestants,  and  the  Prince  promised  to  be 
present. 

It  was  a  very  great  occasion,  graced'  by  the 
presence  of  several  other  royal  and  noble  per- 
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sonages  from  the  capital.  The  country  folk 
gathered  from  quite  a  distance — young  men  in 
ridiculously  short  and  ridiculously  wide  trous- 
ers and  wooden  shoes,  and  Dutch  maidens  in 
quaint  linen  caps  and  the  most  extraordinary 
number  of  petticoats,  one  above  another,  not  to 
mention  funny  little  Dutch  children,  all  staring 
solemnly  at  the  great  ones  while  sucking  their 
thumbs. 

Among  the  tennis  contestants,  chief  of  all — 
next  to  Prince  Elerweiss — was  the  Burgomas- 
ter's charming  daughter,  Annetje  Langfeld,  a 
flaxen-haired  little  beauty  with  the  deepest 
blue  eyes  and  the  most  bewitching  smile. 

Of  course  Annetje  and  the  Prince  played 
''partners"  in  the  "doubles"  in  which  they 
figured.  And  from  the  moment  the  Prince  laid 
his  enraptured  eyes  on  her  it  was  a  certainty 
that  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  win  any 
"single"  for  which  they  were  matched. 

Even  in  their  "doubles"  little  Annetje  made 
the  cleverest  strokes.  The  Prince  was  so  en- 
tranced by  her  graceful  movements  that  his 
eyes  wei'e  mostly  on  her  instead  of  on  the  ball. 

By  the  time  the  tournament  was  over  the 
Prince  was  hopelessly  in  love — and  as  for  our 
little  .Annetje,  under  her  white  bodice  her  heart 
was  all  a  flutter. 

Other  German  officers  who  were  spectators 
of  these  scenes  at  first  considered  it  quite  a 
pretty  little  flirtation — such  a  flirtation  as  a 
Prince  might  be  expected  to  carry  on  with  a 
pretty  peasant  girl,  even  with  the  daughter  of  a 
Burgomaster.  They  did  .  not  then  dream  that 
Prince  Elerweiss,  favorite  young  officer  of  the 
Kaiser,  could  think  seriously  of  a  girl  so  far 
beneath  him  in  station. 

So,  back  at  The  Hague,  they  made  merry 
over  it.  And  when  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  the 
Queen-Mother  heard  of  it,  they  smiled  indul- 
gently, well  pleased  that  their  relative  should 
find  a  little  innocent  amusement. 

But  Prince  Elerweiss  got  to  neglecting  the 
court  ladies.  They  soon  learned,  with  annoy- 
ance and  disdain,  how  he  was  spending 
his  time  in  the  pleasant  environs  of  Leyden  with 
little  Annetje. 

This  was  true.  The  Prince  had  lost  all  taste 
for  court  society.  He  loved  to  eat  neat  Dutch 
dinners  at  the  Burgomaster's  house  that  were 
partly  prepared  by  Annetje 's  own  pretty 
hands,  and  to  drive  about  the  country  with  her 
telling  her  always  how  much  he  loved  her. 

Sometimes  they  would  ramble  along  the  banks 
of  a  canal,  where  amiable  geese  would  quack 
at  them.  Further  out  in  the  country  they  sat 
on  mossy  banks  and  made  love  deliciously  in 
the  shadow  of  a  windmill  watched  only  by  curi- 
ous geese. 

Such  a  scene,  one  day,  was  that  of  Prince  Eler- 
weiss 's  proposal   of  marriage  -  to  little   Annetje. 

Happy  as  the  girl  was,  she  turned  pale  and 
wept. 


"Ach,  leiber  fraulein!"  exclaimed  the  Prince, 
"what  have  I  said  to  bring  tears  to  those  lovely 
eyes?    Is  it  that  you  pity  but  do  not  love  me?" 

Then  Annetje  could  only  throw  herself  into 
the  Prince's  arms  and  whisper,  when  she  had 
commanded  her  emotions: 

"Oh,  my  Prince!  It  is  too  great  an  honor  for 
the   daughter  of  a  burgomaster." 

"For  you,  sweet  fraulein,"  he  answered, 
"there  is  no  honor  too  great.  You  are  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  court  ladies.  Never 
can  I  love  anyone  else.  Would  you  have  me 
wed  where  I  do  not  love?" 

And  so  little  Annetje 's  fears  were  overcome, 
and  they  plighted  their  troth,  oblivious  of  the 
quacking  of  the  geese  that  waddled  along  the 
canal  banks,  and  seemed  to  inquire  what  it  was 
all  about. 


'Leave  the   Girl  and  Return  at  Once,"   Read 
the  Kaiser's  Harsh  Command. 

— New  York  American. 
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Together  they  read  the  in- 


"Oome  on,  Jan  Polder,"  said  the  Prince,  and  be 
My  Best  Man." 

— New  York  American. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Queen-Mother  at 
The  Hague  had  become  very  angry.  She  had 
learned  how  serious  was  the  Prince's  love  af- 
fair, and  she  trembled  for  his  future,  knowing 
the  Kaiser's  violent  dislike  of  such  matches. 
In  vain  she  implored  her  nephew  to  say  good- 
by  to  the  burgomaster's  daughter.  Then  she 
sent  a  stern  Dutch  officer  with  a  personal  mes- 
sage to  Emperor  William  II. 

On  the  day  that  the  messenger  reached  Pots- 
dam and  was  admitted  to  the  Kaiser's  anterodm 
in  the  Neue  Palais  the  Emperor  was  not  in 
good  humor.  He  was  having  trouble  breaking 
off  a  romantic  attachment  between  another  titled 
officer  in  his  army  and  an  actress  of  peasant 
origin.  So  when  the  verbal  message  of  the 
Queen-Mother  of  the  Netherlands  was  repeated 
to  him  he  nearly  had  a  fit. 

"What!  Prince  Elerweiss?"  gasped  the  Kai- 
ser. "I  order  him  to  leave  the  girl  and  return 
at  once ! ' ' 

The  Prince  was  with  his  pretty  Annetje  when 
the   stern,   official-looking   envelope   was   handed 


to  him', 
closure. 

**  Leave  the  girl  and  return  at 
once,"  read  the  Kaiser's  harsh  com- 
mand. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!"  sobbed  Annetje.  "I 
felt  that  it  could  not  be." 

"Wait,"  said  the  Prince.  "You 
shall  not  worry,  my  fraulein.  I  will 
go  to  my  aunt,  the  Queen-Mother,  and 
she  will  make  it  all  right  with  the 
Emperor. ' ' 

After  that,  for  a  whole  month, 
they  did  not  see  each  other.  The 
Queen-Mother  was  adamant.  The 
Prince  vainly  sought  other  high  in- 
fluence. Then  he  declared  that  he 
would  marry  Annetje  anyway. 

"Marry   this   country  girl!"   cried 

the  Queen-Mother  of  the  Netherlands, 

the  Prince's  aunt.     It  must  not  be." 

"Is  he  going  mad!"  exclaimed  the 

Kaiser. 

"Leave  me  to  settle  with  the  young 
fool,"  replied  the  Prince  of  Ben- 
theim-Stineford. 

To  this  latter  title  young  Prince 
Elervi^eiss  was  the  heir,  and  so  the 
"settling"  in  that  direction  was  like- 
ly to  be  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 

Then  the  Prince  wrote  to  his  sweet- 
heart : 

"My  own  Little  Annetje:  Just 
because  I  am  following  the  dictates 
of  my  own  true  love  for  you  it  seems 
that  every  one  is  fighting  against  me. 
If  I  could  only  look  into  your  eyes 
now  and  feel  your  dear  lips  on  mine  I 
should  be  brave  in  the  fight.  But  do  not  fear, 
beloved.  I  am  a  true  soldier  and  shall  not  sur- 
render my  precious  Annetje.     Ever  yours, 

"ELBRWEISS." 
Somehow  that  letter  went  astray  and  found 
its  way  to  the  imp>erial  court.  To  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  Prince  he  received  a  curt  message 
from  the  Kaiser  to  the  effect  that  "A  true  sol- 
dier obeys  his  king,  who  is  the  father  of  his 
interests." 

Love  is  not  so  easily  overcast.  Px-ince  Eler- 
weiss  began  to  recognize  that  it  was  useless  hop- 
ing for  approval  in  the  circle  wherein  he  moved — 
that  they  lay  immediately  before  the  momentous 
choice:  Either  he  must  obey  the  Kaiser,  and 
sacrifice  the  girl  he  loved,  or  he  must  cut  himself 
forever  adrift,  must  lose  all  the  privileges  of 
his  rank,  and  prove  loyal  to  pretty  Annetje 
Langefeld. 

He  saw  her  and   assured   her  that   he   would 
remain  steadfast,  whatever  happened,  and  back 
at  The  Hague,  he  wrote  again: 
"Beautiful  Fraulein: 

"I  will  not  give  you  up — I  will  not  give  you 
up.  There  is  not  one  who  sides  with  me,  and 
has  courage  enough  to  urge  that  the  pure  love 
of  a  good,  true  girl  is  higher  and  nobler  than 
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'Gaily  Played  Tennis  While  Cruel  Creditors  Carried  Off  Their  Furniture," 

— New  York  American. 


their  king-made  matches,  which  have  been  the 
curse  of  our  court.  What  do  I  care  for  the 
wealth  and  rights  I  shall  inherit  if  to  keep 
them  I  must  lose  you,  beloved  sweetheart!  I 
have  seen  too  many  marriages  made  here  without 
regard  to  love,  and  they  have  blighted  every 
participant.  I  stand  firmj  my  fraulein,  I  love 
you  and,  if  I  would,  I  could  not  do  as  His 
Majesty  bids.  No,  Annetje,  I  must  be  yours, 
you  must  be  mine.  I  shall  be  with  you  so  soon, 
and  then — let  your  heart  tell  you  the  rest. 

''ELERWEISS." 

Prince  Elerweiss  kept  true  to  his  word.  The 
doors  of  the  court  of  Berlin  closed  upon  him. 
There  remained  the  army.  He  still  held  his  rank, 
but  as  he  made  hasty  preparations  for  his  mar- 
riage rumors  continually  reached  him,  and  these 
were  confirmed  when  on  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture for  the  home  of  his  sweetheart  he  re- 
ceived intimation  that  his  military  career  must 
be  considered  at  an  end. 

That  was  the  greatest  blow  of  all.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  wept  over  the  news  for  two  long 
hours.  Nevertheless^  the  love  for  his  pretty 
Annetje  suffered  no  eclipse. 

He  went  straightway  to  the  country  to  meet 
his  love,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  quietly 
married  in  the  pretty  little  church  near  Leyden. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Prince  Eler- 
weiss went  gloomily  about  this  momentous 
business.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  all  smiles 
and  gayety  on  the  morning  of  his  wedding  day. 
Not  even  when,  at  the  last  moment,  his  nearest 


officer  friend  deserted  his  cause,  leaving  him 
without  a  best  man,  did  he  lose  his  high  spirits. 
He  ran  out  of  the  house  and  seized  the  burgo- 
master's gardener  by  the  arm. 

"Come  on,  good  Jan  Polder,"  said  the  Prince, 
''and  be  my  best  man  at  the  wedding." 

Having  thus  gayly  crossed  the  Rubicon,  the 
Prince  and  his  bride  happily  entered  upon  their 
honeymoon.  The  young  couple  hired  the  castle 
of  Oud-Wessenaar,  on  the  highway  from  The 
Hague  to  Leyden,  in  the  hope  that  the  "Prince's 
aunt,  the  Queen-Mother  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
lived  close  by,  might  receive  him  and  his  wife. 
But  neither  the  Queen-Mother  nor  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  took  any  notice  of  them. 

On  May  15  of  this  year  the  rent  for  the  Cas- 
tle of  Oud-Wessenaar  was  not  paid,  so  a  bailiff 
was  sent  to  the  castle. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  were  not  at  all  de- 
pressed by  the  seizure,  an-d  played  tennis,  shout- 
ing merrily  while  the  cruel  creditors  carried  off 
their  furniture. 

How  will  it  end?  That  is  the  question  the 
royal  enemies  of  Prince  Elerweiss  are  busily 
asking  one  another.  There  are  some  who  believe 
that  the  young  Prince  will  yield  to  the  Kaiser, 
and  will  even  make  terms  whereby  the  beauti- 
ful Princess  will  give  up  her  husband.  But  those 
who  hold  to  that  view  do  not  really  know  Prince 
Elerweiss. 

He  is  profoundly  in  love  with  his  little  Annetje. 
He  is  determined  to  keep  her,  whatever  the  cost 
his  royal  relatives  may  exact. 
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THE  ROBBER  OF  BAVARIA 


Crimes  of  the  "Duke  of  Otronto"  by  marriage 
in  Many  Countries. 

Berlin. — In  the  stirring  chronicles  of  celebrated 
cases  few  more  remarkable  cases  are  to  be  found 
than  that  just  unfolded  in  the  little  Bavarian 
town  of  Kempton,  during  divorce  proceedings 
against  George  Manolescu,  the  so-called  Duke  of 
Otronto,  and  Prince  of  Lahovary,  most  capti- 
vating and  irresistible  of  lovers,  most  enterpris- 
ing and  energetic  of  adventurers,  most  audacious, 
unabashed,  and  unblushing  of  international 
thieves.  This  modern  Casanova,  to  whom  all 
hearts  and  jewel  cases  seemed  to  fly  open  at  a 
word,  was  born  in  1870  to  a  Roumanian  oflScer's 
family  and  was  endowed  by  nature  with  quite 
extraordinary  good  looks,  perfect  form  of  figure, 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  energy,  a  quick  and  re- 
tentive mind,  and  a  brightness  and  amiability 
of  demeanor  which  immediately  won  the  con- 
fidence of  everyone  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact,  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  of  the 
female  sex. 

Fretting  under  the  restraint  imposed  upon  his 
vitality,  he  fled,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  from 
the  military  academy  of  Galatz,  and  making  his 
way  to  Constantinople,  speedily  won  the  good 
graces  of  the  first  of  his  many  victims,  a  high 
court  official  of  the  Sultan,  who  loaded  him  with 
favors.  These  he  repaid  by  the  abduction  of 
the  chief  beauty  of  his  harem,  whom  he  carried 
off  to  Greece,  together  with  a  fat  pocketbook 
stuffed  with  banknotes.  Shortly  after  crossing 
the  frontier,  however,  he  was  arrested,  and  ap- 
parently chagrined  at  this  check  of  his  career, 
after  so  promising  an  opening,  made  an  attempt 
at  suicide,  which  compelled  his  removal  to  a  hos- 
pital. The  handsome  youth  was  fortunate 
enough  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  Queen  Olga, 
who  had  seen  him  while  visiting  the  prison  sick 
ward.  Her  majesty  procured  his  release  and 
provide^  him  with  money  enough  to  take  him 
back  to  Roumania. 

Career   Is   Exciting. 

Once  rnore  feeling  that  his  little  fatherland 
did  not  offer  sufficient  scope  for  his  talents,  he 
slipped  as  a  stowaway  at  Braila,  on  board  a 
grain  steamer  bound  for  Marseilles,  and  from 
that  port  literally  stole  his  way  to  Paris.  Com- 
mencing business  in  the  French  capital  with  mod- 
est shoplifting,  he  soon  acquired  enough  capital 
to  envelop  his  engaging  personality  in  the  finest 
an-d  costliest  of  raiment,  which,  in  its  turn,  en- 
abled him  to  perpetrate  a  robbery  from  a  dia- 
mond merchant  that  put  him  in  a  position  to 
rent  a  large  villa  in  a  fashionable  quarter,  drive 
his  own  carriage  in  the  Boise  de  Boulogne  and 
back  his  own  horses  at  Longehamp.  But  Mer- 
cury does  badly  to  ally  himself  with  Venus,  and 
at  the  age  of  19  the  dashing  Manolescu  disap- 
peared behind  the  gates  of  Gaillon  prison  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  On  his  release  he  favored 
London  with  a  visit  and  fraudulently  obtained 
enough  funds  to  maintain  him  at  a  proper  level 
of  dignity  at  Monte  Carlo,  whence,  after  filling 
his   pockets   by   a   combination   of  luck   at   the 


tables  with  imposture  away  from  them,  he  left 
the  old  world  to  effect  a  conquest  of  the  new. 

Landing  in  Canada  under  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Otronto,  he  crossed  the  continent  to  San 
Francisco,  "where  he  posed  as  a  nephew  of  the 
Spanish  Minister  in  Washington.  A  trip  to 
Japan  enlarged  his  experience  of  the  world,  and 
in  Honolulu  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  rich 
widow,  his  favorite  species  of  prey,  from  whom 
he  inveigled  a  substantial  check  drawn  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  At  Chicago  he  won  large 
sums  at  poker  and  he  only  left  the  States  when 
a  millionaire,  to  whose  daughter  he  had  become 
engaged,  began  to  make  impertinent  inquiries 
as  to  his  antecedents.  Back  in  London  once 
more,  he  initiated  a  system  of  hotel  robberies 
which  was  to  prove  very  profitable  in  the  future, 
although  the  first  experiment  was  a  failure.  His 
plan  was  to  enter  a  room  on  the  first  floor  and 
if  he  found  no  one  there  to  shut  the  door  and 
clean  out  the  valuables  of  the  absent  and  neg- 
ligent guest  as  rapidly  as  he  could.  K  the  apart- 
ment was  occupied  he  apologized  courteously  for 
his  mistake  and  withdrew.  On  this  occasion  the 
suspicions  of  an  intelligent  waiter  led  to  his  ar- 
rest. He  was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  jewels 
to  the  value  of  $15,000  and  was  sentenced  to 
eight  months'  hard  labor. 

Meets  a  Wealthy  Victim. 

His  next  exploit  was  in  Brussels,  where  he 
struck  up  a  friendship  with  a  rich  Brazilian 
whom  he  decoyed  into  a  lonely  part  of  the  town, 
where  they  were  set  upon  by  a  gang  of  hired 
ruffians.  His  companion  was  felled  senseless 
to  the  ground  and  Manolescu,  after  putting  his 
assailants  to  flight,  escorted  the  injured  man 
tenderly  back  to  his  hotel.  During  the  journey 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  relieving  him  of  a 
pocketbook  containing  $6500.  Hastening  to 
Monte  Carlo  disguised  as  the  Duke  of  Otronto, 
he  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  wealthy 
Hungarian  widow,  who  purchased  the  fleeting 
semblance  of  his  love  for  the  sum  of  200,000 
kronen,  which,  however,  he  rapidly  gambled 
away  at  the  tables.  A  hotel  theft  at  Nice 
brought  him  $5000,  but  also  eight  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

On  regaining  his  liberty  he  set  out  for  Italy. 
In  tiie  same  compartment  there  traveled  the 
plaintiff  in  the  divorce  suit,  then  Countess  An- 
gelika  Wilding  von  Konigsbruck,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  no- 
bility of  Saxony,  who  was  going  south  for  the 
winter  in  the  interest  of  her  health.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  mother,  and  both  ladies 
were  charmed  by  the  exquisite  manners  of  this 
wealthy  Roumanian  estate  owner,  as  he  gave 
himself  out  to  be.  The  three  stayed  in  the  same 
hotel,  where  a  few  days  later,  Manolescu,  who 
was  then  37  years  of  age,  proposed  to  the  Coun- 
tess and  was  accepted.  The  wedding  was  cele- 
brated March  17,  1898,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Genoa  in  person,  and  the  witnesses  were  the 
Roumanian  Consul  in  that  city,  the  Marquis 
Landi  and  Duke  Robert  Berlingort.  The  bride 
brought  with  her  a  large  dowry,  which"  was  ex- 
hausted to  the  last  farthing  on  the  honeymoon, 
during   which    her   husband   was   accustomed   to 
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lock  her  in  her  room  at  night  while  he  went  out 
in  search  of  adventures. 

Rich  American  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  following  March  the  pair  arrived  in 
Switzerland  where  a  child  was  born.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  volatile  husband  had  embarked  on 
a  liason  with  another  lady  of  good  family,  with 
whose  brother  he  fought  a  duel  at  Leipsie.  The 
countess's  family  now  assumed  an  unfriendly 
attitude  and  Manolescu  suddenly  disappeared. 
The  next  time  his  wife  heard  from  him  it  was 
in  a  letter  written  from  Frankfort  jail.  In  the 
interim  he  had  visited  America  again  and  stolen 
$200,000  worth  of  jewels  in  Philadelphia,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Europe  for  the  Paris  ex- 
position, where  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
Prince  Lahovary.  Later  he  proceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  he  won  the  heart  of  a  rich. American  lady, 
his  fellow  guest  at  the  Hotel  Bristol.  When  her 
relatives  demanded  guaranties  that  he  was  in  a 
position  to  maintain  her  in  the  circumstances 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  he  walked 
up  stairs  and  ransacked  five  bedrooms  on  the 
first  floor.  As  the  $15,000  or  $20,000  which  he 
collected  in  this  way  did  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  he  went  down  to  the  Hotel 
Kaiserhof  and,  repeating  the  same  trick  there, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon  brilliants  to 
the  value  of  $25,000  in  the  apartments  of  a 
German  nobleman.  A  man  whom  Manolescu 
procured  to  pawn  the  jewels  was  arrested,  but 
the  chief  culprit  succeeded  in  getting  away  in 
time.  He  was,  however,  betrayed  by  one  of  the 
many  women  who  had  participated  in  his  fickle 
affections  and  was  run  to  earth  in  Genoa. 

Put  on  trial  at  Berlin,  this  accomplished 
scamp,  who  spoke  every  language  that  was  of 
use  in  his  international  business  and  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  an  expedient,  played  the  fool  so 
successfully  that  the  medical  experts  unanimous- 
ly pronounced  him  to  be  insane  and  he  was 
interned  in  the  criminal  asylum  in  the  suburb  of 
Herzberge.  There  he  behaved  himself  so  well 
that  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  warder. 
Then  one  night  he  attacked  this  unsuspecting 
guardian  and  leaving  him  bound  and  gagged, 
took  his  keys  and  bolted. 

Since  then  his  whereabouts  have  been  a  mys- 
tery, though,  following  the  example  of  his  illus- 
trious prototype,  Casanova,  he  has  writen  me- 
moirs which  have  been  published  in  Germany. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  he  is  in  America 
.with  a  French  lady  with  whom  he  went  through 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Only  a  few  days  ago, 
however,  it  was  heard  that  an  acquaintance  of 
his  in  this  city  had  received  a  letter  from  him 
from  Italy,  in  which  he  announced  that  he  was 
suffering  from  an  incurable  disease  and  that 
the  only  reason  he  had  for  fearing  his  approach- 
ing end  was  the  thought  of  leaving  "an  angel 
of  a  wife  and  two  pearls  of  children."  He  did 
not  appear  at  the .  trial,  which  needless  to  say, 
resulted  in  a  judgment  against  him.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  merely  a  coincidence  that  a  study  of 


the  character  of  Manolescu  from  the  point  of 
view  of  criminal  psychology  was  issued  by  the 
publisher  of  his  memoirs. 


A  WHITE  SLAVE 


Burden  Bearer  of  New  York  and  the  Child  Who 
Followed  Her. 

By  some  they  are  called  "white  slaves."  But 
they — the  "slaves" — are  nearer  black  than  white. 
All  of  them  are  foreign-born  and  most  of  them 
are  females. 

From  early  in  the  morning  until  the  shadows 
lengthen  to  the  setting  sun  these  women  drudges 
tramp  through  the  sweatshop  district  adjacent 
to  police  headquarters  at  300  Mulberry  Street. 
Going  and  coming,  always  laden  wth  clothing 
finished,  "partly"  finished  or  only  "cut"  to 
pattern,  the  wonder  is  that  they — the  old  and  the 
very  young — have  the  bodily  strength  to  stand 
up  under  the  loads  piled  high  upon  their  heads. 

The  other  day  two  women  well  along  in  the 
fifties,  emaciated  and  dull-eyed,  trudged  through 
"the"  block  from  somewhere  below  Houston 
Street  to  somewhere  on  Broadway  a  few  blocks 
above  Bleecker  Street.  Upon  their  heads  the 
women  each  carried  a  bundle  of  thick,  rough, 
cheap  overcoats,  bound  tightly  with  cord.  So 
heavy  were  the  loads  that  the  pressure  upon  the 
hips  gave  the  burden-bearers  a  lateral  motion 
painful  to  see;  it  suggested  strain  to  the  break- 
ing point.  And  when  the  women  stepped  with 
greatest  precaution  from  the  pavement  to  the 
asphalt,  five  inches  below,  they  tottered  and 
wavered  an  instant,  not  knowing,  as  it  appeared, 
whether  to  sink  below  their  burdens  or  cast  them 
from  their  heads.  But  they  did  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  Instead,  with  apstretched  arms, 
steadying  the  loads,  they  halted  an  instant;  the 
slow-plodding  struggle  was  resumed  and  at  last 
the  journey  ended  at — Crosby  Street — just  as 
many  another  journey  before  and  since  was 
ended,  by  dropping  the  loads  upon  the  floor  of 
an  elevator  by  which  the  coats  were  raised  to 
the  upper  floor  of  the  place  of  business  of  the 
women's  employers. 

Perhaps  it  was  an  hour  before  these  slaves 
passed  again  through  "the"  block — on  the  way, 
now,  to  their  homes!  And  their  burdens  were 
heavy.  Overcoats,  "cut  to  pattern,"  they  car- 
ried. With  them  came  a  child — a  girl,  possibly 
so  old  as  twelve  years — a  frail,  half-starved 
little  woman,  with  big,  black,  distressful  eyes. 
Her  burden  was  not  in  bulk  more  than  half  that 
carried  by  the  older  two  whom  she  followed 
with  painful  effort.  But  the  child  was  unequal 
to  the  task  put  upon  her.  Before  she  reached 
Houston  Street  she  was  seen  to  stagger.  A  man 
hastened  to  her.  She,  hearing  him,  leaned 
against  a  house  wall  and  waited  patiently.  The 
big  bundle  slipped  from  her  head,  falling  upon 
the  dirty  flagging.  The  child  stood  looking  after 
the  two  women.  Their  march  was  not  to  be  halt- 
ed by  an  appeal  for  help.    If  they  removed  their 
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loads,  who  was  there  to  replace  them?  They, 
the  women,  could  not  have  lifted  them  into  place 
again. 

And  the  child  ?  She  spoke  in  her  native  tongue. 
The  man  told  her  to  rest  awhile.  Neither  under- 
stood the  other. 


Presently  the  child  made  an  effort  to  pick  up 
her  burden.  She  could  not  lift  it  above  her 
knees.  The  man — and  he  was  npt  a  weakling — 
was  no  more  than  able,  by  her  aid,  to  put  it  upon 
her  head.  The  child,  looking  her  gratitude, 
trudged  on. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 


THE  AMERICAN  SATIRIST 


HIS  QUIPS,  JOKES,  AND  COMMENTS  ON    MEN.  AND  AFFAIRS,  TO- 
GETHER WITH   HIS  DROLL  PHILOSOPHIES  AND 
HIS  CAUSTIC   CYNICISM. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  IRISH 


The  Law  of  Compensation. 

Bridget  had  been  going  out  a  great  deal,  and 
her  husband  Mike  was  displeased.  "Bridget, 
where  do  ye  spend  yer  toime  nights?  Ye 're  out 
iv'ry  avenin'  fur  two  weeks,"  he  said. 

"Shut  up,  Mike!  I'm  gettin'  an  edication," 
she   answered. 

"An'  phwat  are  ye  learnin'?"  said  her  in- 
dignant husband. 

"Why,  to-night  we  learned  about  the  laws  of 
compensation. ' ' 

"Compensation,"  said  Michael.  "What's 
that?" 

"Why,  I  can't  explain;  but,  fur  instance,  if 
the  sense  of  smell  is  poor,  the  sense  of  thaste  is 
all  the  sharper,  and  if  yez  are  blind  ye  can  hear 
all  the  better." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Mike,  thoughtfully.  "I  see 
it's  loike  this:  Fur  instance,  if  a  man  is  born 
wid  Avan  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  the  other  is 
longer. ' ' — Sunday  Magazine. 


Metaphors  from  Metals. 

"It  is  most  amazing,"  said  a  metallurgist, 
"how  the  world  relies  on  metals  for  its  meta- 
phors  and  similes. 

"Thus,  an  orator  is  silver-tongued  or  golden- 
mouthedj  An  explorer  is  bronzed  by  African 
suns.  A  resolute  chap  has  an  iron  will.  A  slug- 
gard moves  with  leaden  feet.  An  ostrich  has  a 
copper-lined  stomach.  A  millionaire  has  tin.  A 
swindler  is  as  slippery  as  quicksilver.  A  bor- 
rower has  brass." — New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 


His  Memorial. 

An  Ohio  author,  now  in  Chicago,  recently 
had  a  visit  from  a  friend  who  still  lives  in  the 
town   where   the   two   were   boys   together.     He 


gives  this  account  of  one  memory  of  that  call: 
' '  '  Nesbit, '  said  he,  with  the  pleasantest.  kind  of 
a  look  on  his  face,  'you  remember  that  little  old 
house  on  Main  Street  where  you  were  born?' 
When  he  said  that  it  brought  up  a  vision  of  that 
house  as  clear  as  the  reality.  I  saw  the  queer 
little  windows,  the  nice,  friendly  door,  the  yard, 
the  lilacs — everything.  'Yes,  Bill,'  I  said  with 
emotion.  *I  remember  very  well.'  'Well,'  he 
said,  'the  folks  have  gone  and  put  a  tablet  on 
that  old  house.'  At  first  I  couldn't  speak.  I 
had  all  I  could  do.  to  keep  the  tears  from  com- 
ing. The  folks  hadn't  lost  sight  of  me,  then! 
They  knew  what  I  had  been  doing.  A  tablet 
was,  I  admitted  to  myself,  somewhat  beyond  my 
deserts,  but — but  there  it  was.  When  I  could 
speak  I  said:  'And  what  does  the  tablet  say. 
Bill,  old  man?'  Bill  looked  away  out  of  the 
window,  'Main  Street,'  said  he,  softly." — 
Argonaut. 


How  to  Cuss  an  Editor. 

The  number  of  obsolete  words  that  are  to  be 
found  in  a  complete  dictionary  of  the  English 
language  is  considerably  larger  than  the  people 
have  an  idea  of.  The  following  letter,  written 
by  an  alleged  poet  to  an  editor  who  had  treated 
his  poetry  with  derision,  furnishes  some  idea  of 
them: 

"Sir: — You  have  behaved  like  an  impetiginous 
scrogle — like  those  who,  envious  of  any  moral 
celsitude,  carry  their  unglicity  to  the  height  of 
creating  symposiaoally  the  fecund  words  which 
my  polymathic  genius  uses  with  uberty  to 
abligate  the  tongues  of  the  weetless!  Sir,  you 
have  crassly  parodied  my  own  pet  words,  though 
they  were  trangams! 

"I  will  not  coascervate  reproaches.  I  will 
oduce  a  veil  over  the  atramental  ingratitude 
which  has  chamfered  even  my  indijcerptible 
heart.  I  am  silent  on  the  focillation  which  my 
coadjuvancy  must  have  given  when  I  offered  to 
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ACCOMMODATED. 
Tramp. — Why  don't  yer  spread  this  all  over?      Lady  of  the  House. — I  will,  ter  obleege  you! 

—Puck. 


become  your  fantor  and  adminicle.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  lippitude, 'the  oblepsy  you  have 
shown  in  exacerbating  me,  one  whose  genius  you 
should  have  approached  with  mental  discal- 
ceation.  So  I  tell  you,  without  supervacaneous 
words,  nothing  will  render  ignoscible  your  con- 
duct to  me. 

"I  warn  you  that  I  would  vellicate  your  nose 
if  I  thought  that  any  moral  diarthrosis  thereby 
could  be  performed — if  I  thought  I  should  not 
impignorate  my  reputation.  Go,  tachygraphic 
scrogle,  hand  with  your  crass,  inquinate  fantors! 
Draw  obleetations  from  the  thought  if  you  can 
of  having  synchronically  lost  the  existimation  of 
the  greatest  poet  since  Milton." 

And  yet  all  these  words  are  to  be  found  in  the 
dictionary. — Tit-Bits. 


LITERATURE  AND  WRITERS. 


Realism. 


"Up  in  the  tower  of  the  Times  Building  the 
city  editor  was  dashing  off  his  leading  editorial, ' ' 
says  Arthur  Train  in  a  "realistic"  magazine 
story  of  newspaper  life.  When  Mr.  Train 
tackles  a  sea  story  he  will  probably  make  the 
captain  go  upon  the  bridge  and  oil  the  engine. — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


POLITICS  AND  MEN. 


Couldn't  Talk  With  Him. 

A  story  that  nobody  vouches  for  relates  to  "a 
prominent  individual"  who  conferred  with  the 
President  on  the  railroad  question.  "Why  don't 
you  talk  it  over  with  Root?"  asked  the  visitor 


on  leaving.  * '  I 
was  the  answer; 
Bellman. 


can't   discuss   it   with   Root,' 
'he  doesn't  agree  with  me."- 


Taft  and  the  Poets. 

A  certain  newspaper  having  observed  that 
"the  name  of  Taft  presents  serious  obstacles  to 
the  political  rhymester,"  a  poet  on  the  con- 
tributors' staff  of  Harper's  Weekly  rises  to 
remark : 

The  Rhymester  read  this  note  and  laughed. 

Said  he:     "That  fellow  must  be  daft 

If  he  can't  see  the  ease  of  'Taft' 

To  Poets  fore,  and  Poets  aft, 

In  days  like  these,  when  men  of  craft, 

When  men  of  deep  and  little  draft, 

Go  in  for  every  kind  of  graft. 

Somebody  must  his  nibs  have  chaffed. 

Or  else  his  inky  niblick's  sclaffed. 

As  Editor  he  should  be  gaffed 

If  he  can't  see  the  endless  raft 

Of  rhyming  words  to  point  the  shaft 

With  which  the  expert  Poets  waft 

The  thoughts  their  Muse  has  paragraphed — 

For  and  against  old  Billie  Taft! 

Go  to,  good  sir!    You're  off  your  haft!" 


CORRUPTION  AND  THE  GRAFTERS 


In  the  U.  S.  Section. 

"Is  this  heaven?" 

"Yes,  sir.     But  you  can't  come  in  just  now." 
"Why  not?" 

"The  Investigating  Committee  is  in  session." 
—Life. 
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PLOT  AGAINST  ROOSEVELT 


ASLEEP  AT  THE  SWITCH. 


Vested  Interests  Alleged  to  Have  Raised  a  Five 
Million  Dollar  Fund. 

Washington. — The  big  interests  of  the  country 
have  inaugurated  a  movement  to  discredit  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  prevent  the  achievement  of  his 
railroad    and    other 
reform  policies,  and 
to   block    the    nomi- 
nation   by    the    Re- 
publican    party     of 
Secretary    Taft     or 
any  other  Roosevelt 
man.       This     move- 
ment  is   now   under 
way    in    Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio  and   Cali- 
fornia. 

This  is  the  infor- 
m  a  t  i  o  n    President 
Roosevelt     has     i-e- 
ceived  from  a  source 
in    which    he    places 
reliance.      The    men 
behind     this     move- 
ment are  E.  H.  Har- 
riman,    J.    Pierpont 
Morgan,  the  Rocke- 
fellers,   and    other    Standard    Oil   interests,    the 
tobacco  trust,  and  certain  other  capitalistic  com- 
binations which   have   suffered   from   the   presi- 
dent's activity. 

The  movement  is  much  like  what  is  known  as 
the  ''rich  men's  conspiracy"  of  1904,  when,  at 
a  meeting,  Harriman,  so  the  President  has  been 
informed,  solemnly  expressed  his  conviction  that 
he  could  deliver  the  delegates  to  the  Republican 
convention  from  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  and  California  to  an  anti-Roosevelt 
man.  Investigation  demonstrated  that  this  claim 
was  preposterous. 

Roosevelt  Not  Alarmed. 

It  was  apparent  from  what  the  President  said 
to  newspaper  men  that  he  is  not  at  all  concerned 
about  the  movement  which  has  been  started 
against  him.  The  predictions  of  Harriman  in 
1904  absolutely  failed  of  realization  and  indeed 
Harriman  himself  was  glad  to  accept  election 
as  one  of  the  delegates  for  Roosevelt. 

The  tobacco  trust,  which  is  in  the  movement, 
was  also  in  the  "rich  men's  conspiracy"  and 
sought  to  deliver  North  Carolina  against  Roose- 
velt. The  way  the  president  learned  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  this  trust  was  through  Judge  Pritchard 
of  that  state,  who  came  to  see  him  one  day  and 
said  he  had  believed  North  Carolina  would  send 
a  solid  delegation  to  the  convention  instructed 
to  vote  for  the  nomination  of  the  President.  He 
had  learned  subsequently,  however,  that  the  to- 
bacco trust  had  been  operating  among  the  coast 
counties  of  the  state,  so  that  he  feared  his  orig- 
inal promise  could  not  be  made  good. 


The  President  is  quite  content  to  accept  the 
gage  of  battle  offered  by  Harriman  and  the  other 
trust  magnates. 


—Puck. 


MISTAKE  TO  WEAR  CLOTHES 

Detroit,   Mich. — In   a   paper   read   before   the 

"Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club,"  Mrs.  0. 
A.  James,  speaking 
on  "The  Science  of 
Artistic  Dress, ' ' 
said  that  un- 
clothed people,  ac- 
customed to  see  the 
human  body  nude, 
are  less  vicious  than 
clothed  nations, 
among  whom  cloth- 
ing adds  allurement 
to  the  mystery  of 
the  human  body. 
Continuing,  she  said 
in    part : 

"Women  wear 
tight-fitting  bodices 
on  the  street  and, 
low-necked  dresses 
in  public  gatherings, 
like  the  opera,  and  yet  we  blush  at  the  exposure 
of  the  ankles  and  call  't  immodest.  What  is 
there  more  essentially  modest  about  the  exposure 
of  the  upper  than  of  the  lower  limbs? 

"Modesty  is  the  latest  evolved  of  all  the 
virtues  and  originally  is  the  effect  rather  than 
the  cause  of  clothes.  The  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  show  that  clothing  originally  was  the 
result  of  moral  degeneracy.  Because  we  are 
clothed  are  we  human  beings  more  virtuous  than 
the  unclothed  horse  we  drive? 

"The  very  adoption  of  clothing  by  the  human 
race  in  the  beginning  was  a  mistake  hygienically. 
Compressed  waists,  distorted  spines,  bunions  and 
other  physical  ailments  are  the  penalty,  as  well 
as  the  hate,  envy,  grief,  extravagance  and  vice 
that  accompany  their  use.  There  was  positively 
no  excuse  for  people  of  warm  climates  to  adopt 
clothes  originally. 

"The  garments  worn  by  Japanese  women  are 
the  best  of  all  models  hygienically  for  women's 
wear,  yet  the  Japanese  are  discarding  them  for 
Western  styles. 

"Clothing  to  be  really  modest,  must  be  so  from 
the  universal  standpoint,  and  the  clothing  worn  by 
heathen  nations  is  really  more  modest  than  that 
worn  by  us  Americans,  with  the  exception  of 
the  English,  who  have  less  sense  of  beauty  in 
clothing  than  any  nation. 

"Who  shall  say  that  the  dress  of  the  South 
Sea  Islander  is  less  artistic  than  that  of  the 
twelfth  century  dames?" 


Roosevelt's  Politics. 
"What  is  he,  a  Democrat  or  a  Ropul^Jican?" 
"Democrat,  I  think.     At  any  rate,  I  know  he 
voted   for  Roosevelt." — Life. 
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HIGHER  THOUGHTS. 

Mrs.  Clubman. — Delia,  tell  that  little  boy  out  there  to  go  home  and  play  on  his  own  lawn. 
Delia. — But  he  is  home,  Ma'am.    That's  your  own  son  Georgie,  Ma'Sm. 

—Puck. 


KIDNAPED    THE    BRIDEGROOM 


Friends  of  a  Rival  Delayed  an  Evening  Wedding 
Until  Dawn. 

Millville,  N.  J. — The  kidnaping  of  a  bride- 
groom caused  the  postponement  for  several  hours 
of  a  wedding  of  social  prominence  recently,  so 
that  Miss  Rena  Dorothy  Boardman,  daughter  of 
Frank  Boardman,  did  not  become  the  bride 
of  Ralph  Franklin  Robbins  of  Columbus  until  the 
dawn  of  the  next  morning. 

The  wedding  was  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  at  8  o'clock  Saturday  night, 
and  the  fi-iends  had  assembled  and  Mayor  George 
W.  Payne,  an  uncle  of  the  bride,  was  ready  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  When  the  time  arrived 
for  the  wedding  march  there  was  a  whisper 
throughout  the  assemblage  that  the  bridegroom 
was  missing. 

The  bride  was  nearly  frantic.  Robbins  was  to 
have  arrived  in  Millville  on  the  early  evening 
train  from  Salem,  N.  J,  Thinking  that  he  might 
have  missed  the  train,  the  guests  decided  to  wait 


until  Sunday  morning,  at  2.08,  when  another 
train  arrived. 

The  train  was  late,  but  when  Robbins  alighted 
from  the  coach  a  large  crowd  greeted  him  with 
hearty  cheers.  He  said  he  had  been  kidnaped  by 
some  friehds  of  a  rival  at  Salem  and  held  until 
the  last  train  had  left  Salem. 

As  soon  as  he  Avas  released  he  hired  a  rig  and 
raced  across  Salem  County  for  eighteen  miles 
and  caught  a  train  at  Glassboro.  After  the  cere- 
mony a  wedding  breakfast  was  served,  and  the 
couple  left  for  the  West. 


The    National   Bill. 

We  also  have  a  national  Utilities  Bill.    His  last 
name  is  Taft. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Getting  Along  Very  Well. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  recently  in- 
creased the  pay  of  rural  school  teachers  so  that' 
their  compensation  is  not  much  less  than  that  of 
day  laborers. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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ROMANCE  OF  CENTENARIANS 


of 


Bundren   to    Wed    Sweetheart 
His  Youth  on  Her  lOOth 
Birthday. 

St.  Louis. — It  has  been  an- 
nounced here  that  John  B.  Bundren, 
who  is  101  years  old,  will  marry 
Miss  Rose  McGuire  on  her  100th 
birthday,  August  26  next.  They 
were  sweethearts  in  Tennessee  in 
their  youth,  but  neither  has  been 
married. 

Miss  McGuire 's  parents  would 
not  let  her  marry  Bundren,  and 
took  her  to  live  in  England.  Bun- 
dren went  to  California  and  ac- 
quired considerable  wealth.  He 
returned  to  Tennessee  and  bought 
the  Bundren  homestead,  near 
Tatesville.  He  decided  to  hold  a 
reunion  of  old  friends  and  sent  out 
invitations  to  his  wedding. 


DESPERATE  ILLS  REQUIRE  DESPERATE 
REMEDIES 

I. 

Uncle  Aaron. — Hurry  up  and  close  the  shutters, 
mother!    Here  they  come. 


DOMESTICS  AND  DOMESTICS 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Art  in  Humble  Things. 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  the  newly  appointed  Secretary 
of   Commerce   and   Labor,  is   a 
connoisseur  of  pottery  and.  por- 
celains. 

In  conversation  with  a  re- 
porter in  New  York  Mr.  Straus 
one  day  praised  the  useful  arts 
— wood  carving,  tapestry-weav- 
ing, cabinet-making,  and  the 
like. 

"Machinery,"  he  said,  "has 
robbed  us  of  our  useful  arts  to 
a   great    extent.      In    machine- 


Again  the  Servant  Problem. 

He:  I  thought  they  weren't  going  to  get 
married  until  the  autumn? 

She:  Yes,  but  they  changed  their  minds  sud- 
denly, and  were  united  yesterday.  You  see, 
they  happened  to  hear  of  a  good  servant  out  of 
a  place,  and  they  wanted  to  secure  her!" — 
Democratic  Telegram. 


made  things  there  can  be  no  ar- 
tistic quality,  no  individual  ex- 
pression. In  hand-made  things, 
even  the  humblest,  there  is  al- 
ways an  opportunity  for  art  to 
show  itself. 

*  <'Two  street-sweepers  were 
quarreling  one  day  about  their 
talent  in   street-sweeping. 

"  'Well,    Bill,'    said    one,    'I 
admit  that  you  can  clean  up  the 
middle  of  a  street  all  right,  but 
you  ain't  capable  of  doing  an  ornamental  piece 
of  work,  like  sweeping  around  a  trolley  pole." — 
Washington  Star. 


II. 
The   City  Relative. — Sold,   by  thunder!     That 
means  ten  dollars  out  and  the  next  train  back  to 
town.  — Puck. 


T  HE     P  A  N  D  E  X 

INFORMATION  WANTED 


"Say,  pa,  a  dog  catcher  catches  dogs  with  a  wire,  doesn't  he?" 
"Yes." 

"Is  the  city  of  Traverse  what  they  call  the  wireless  boat,  pa? 

"Yes." 


"The  Boat  Captain  is  a  sea-dog,  isn't  he,  pa?" 
"Umhuh." 

"And  he  is  going  to  lose  his  license,  isn't  he?" 
"Yes." 


'Well,  if  the  dog  catcher  catches  him  it  won't  be  a  wireless  boat  any  more,  will- 


— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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Mining   Investments 

Good  profits  can  be  made  in  mining 
stocks,  if  the  buyer  will  only  use  care 
when  purchasing.  We  recommend 
some  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district 
Idaho,  in  mines  that  are  approaching 
a  paying  basis.  This  district  pro- 
duced last  year  $17,307,324. 

J.  L.  WHITNEY  &  CO. 

Zeigler  Block  SPOKANE.  WASH 


HELPWANTED$8ADAY.naov„.«™. 

ed  by  our  graduates  after  two  or 
three  months'  Practical  Instruction  in  Plumbing,  Plaster- 
ing, Bricklaying  Trades,  Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Draught- 
ing. No  Book  learning  given  or  requested.  Free  Cat- 
alogue. Positions  secured.  You  can  enter  at  any  time. 
COYNE  TRADE  SCHOOL 

New  Yokk  228-242  Eighth  St.,  San  Francisco 

Broad,  All  Right. 

''I  like  Bishop  Edmund's  scheme  of  salvation." 

''What  is  itr' 

"Well,  he  says  the  Methodist  will  pick  a  sin- 
ner out  of  the  gutter,  the  Baptists  will  wash  him, 
the  Presbyterians  will  blue  him,  the  Episco- 
palians will  starch  him,  the  Roman  Catholics  will 
perfume  him,  the  Salvation  Army  will  teach  him 
Brotherhood  of  Man — and  then  he  will  be  ready 
for  heaven." — Life. 


What  Worries  Him. 

Colonel  George  Harvey  says  Roosevelt  is  so 
popular  in  Europe  that  if  the  votes  over  there 
counted  he  would  be  elected  without  any  trouble. 
But  deep  down  in  his  heart  the  colonel  must 
have  a  feeling  that  Roosevelt  could  be  re-elected 
without  the  vote  of  Europe,  and  that's  what 
pains  him  most. — Washington  Post. 


WAR 

The  Luxury  of  War. 
We  all  have  our  luxuries.  Some  of  us  have 
our  steam  yachts,  some  our  automobiles,  some 
our  books,  and  some  of  us  our  bad  habits;  but 
luxuries  we  must  have,  cost  what  they  will.  So, 
too,  with  the  world.  It  has  its  luxury — war. 
—The  World  To-day. 


Our  National  Anthem. 
(As  it  is  usually  sung  by  the  patriotic  public.) 

I. 
0-oh  say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn  zurly  light 
Whatso   prow    dleewe'    hail    dat    the    la-la-la 
gleaming  ? 
Who  sbraw  stri  psan  bri  stab  sroo  the  perilous 
night 
O'er     the     la-la-la-la     were     so     gal-lan-tlee 
strea-ming. 
And  the  rah-ket's  red   (silence,  save  for  a  few 
tenors)    bur-stingin   air 
La-la  through  the  nigh  t-that  our  fla  gwah  still 
there. 

Oh,    say    does    tha-at    stah-spang-le    ba-a-ner-er 

ye-et  wa-ay 
O'er  the  la-an  of  the  freeeee,  and  the  ho-oh  mof 

thuh  bray? 

II. 

On  that  shore  la-la-la;  lala-la-la-la-la 

La-Ia-doo-dull-die-day,    doodlc-day-dee-die-doo- 
dull? 
Lala-la-la-la-la ;  lala-la-la-la-la ? 

La-la-la    (etc.    for    three    lines;    then    all    to- 
gether) 
Tizz  thuh  stah-bang-le-spanner,  oh,  law-aw  raay- 
ay-yit-it  wa-ay 
Oh   the   la-an   doff  the   freeeee,   an   the   ho-oh 
moff  thu  bray. 

(Remaining  stanzas  by  the  band,  with  spasms 
from  the  patriots.) 

— Rupert  Hughes,  in  Life. 


V      CHAS.KEILUS&  CO      W 
HIGH  GRADE  CLOTHIERS 

"  CLOTHES  OF  QUALITY." 

We  offer  no  incentives,  other  than  the  best  made  and  smartest  clothes  anybody  ever 
dared  make.  Our  productions  this  Season,  from  the  Hilltop  or  Seaside  Outings  to 
the  Glad  Garments,  vy^orn  at  receptions,  theaters,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  emphatic  in  Style 
and  Materials.     Just  Clothes  Culture. 


KING  SOLOMON'S  HALL. 

FILLMORE  ST..  NEAR  SUTTER. 
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MONTEREY 

GOLD 

MINING 

COMPANY 

TENABO,  NEVADA 


Do  You  Want  to  Make 
Money  in  Nevada  Mines? 


If  so,  buy  treasury  stock  in  the  Monterey  Gold  Mining 
Company.  Property  is  located  in  the  well  known  Tenabo 
Copper-gold  belt  and  adjoins  the  Gold  Quartz  one  of  the 
leading  producers  of  the  district. 

The  management  is  a  reliable  and  conservative  one.  C.  F. 
Montgomery,  the  discoverer  of  the  district,  is  President. 

All  proceeds  from  sale  of  stock  will  be  used  in  development. 
The  Tenabo  district  is  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  state.     It  was  not  affected  by  the  slump. 
Has    a    number    of   producing    mines.     Our    new    machinery    plants   have  been   installed  in   the 
past  90  days. 

The  Monterey  is  one  of  the  most  promising  properties  in  the  district. 

50,000  shares  of  Treasury  Stock  offered  to  the  public  at  10c  per  share,  every  cent  for 
development  purposes. 

For  further  information  or  reservations  of  stock,  address 

W.  R.  McCREA,  -    -  Secretary-Treasurer 

TENABO,    NEVADA. 


WASHINGTON-NEVADA  MINING  COMPANY 

The  holdings  of  this  Company  consist  of  TEN  claims  situated  in  Lone  Mountain  District,  Esmer- 
alda County,  Nevada,  six  miles  from  a  railroad,  and  but  three  miles  from  the  famous  Nevada  Alpine 
mines. 

Work  has  been  progressing  on  the  property  for  the  past  year,  under  the  management  of  the  well 
known  mining  man,  P.  H.  Hebb  of  Tacoma,  and  a  double  compartment  working  shaft  has  been  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  over  200  feet.  Drifting  at  the  100  and  200  foot  levels  disclosed  three  highly  mineral- 
ized veins,  averaging  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  width,  constantly  increasing  with  depth,  and  substantial 
samples  sent  to  the  Tacoma  Smelting  Co.,  assayed  from  $?■'>. 00  to  $90.00  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

^Ve  are  offering  a  limited  amoant  of  the  Treasury  Stock  for  sale,  for  development  purposes,  at  10  cents  per  share, 
and  consider  this  the  CHANCE  of  a  LIFE  TIME.  Write  for  particulars.  We  handle,  buying  or  selling,  all  promi- 
nent Western  Stocks.      Correspondence  solicited. 

.CENTS  ».«TE«.     DIEFENDORF  &  COMPANY,    1201  PACIFIC  AVENUE,  TACOMA       cobbissions  allowed  b»oke«s. 


Alaska  Calumet  Copper  Company 

Has  large  holdings  in  the  famous  Copper  River  District,  Alaska,  where  the  Gug- 
genheims  are  SPENDING  MILLIONS  building  railroads.  The  properties  are 
being  opened  up,  ready  for  shipping,  when  road  is  completed.  We  are  offering  a 
limited  amount  of  Treasury  Stock  at  50  cents  per  share  and  urge  you  to  purchase  all 
you  can  handle  as  Alaska  Calumet  Copper  is  a  safe  and  profitable  investment.  Write 
for  particulars.  We  handle,  either  buying  or  selling,  all  prominent  Western  Stocks 
and  make  a  specialty  of  Alaska  investments.      Correspondence  solicited. 

M.     M.     HERRIN     &    COMPANY 


610     FIRST    AVENUE 


SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON 


PleuMe   mention   The   Paurtex    ^vlien    ^vrltlug  to    AdvertlNerx. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


"INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT"  Is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  any  man  who  Intends  to  Invest  any  money, 
however  small,  who  has  money  Invested  unproflt- 
ably,  and  hasn't  learned  the  art  of  Investing  for 
profit.  It  demonstrates  the  Real  earning  power  of 
money,  the  knowledge  bankers  hide  from  the 
masses;  reveals  the  enormous  profits  bankers  make, 
and  shows  how  to  make  the  same  profits;  explains 
HOW  stupendous  fortunes  are  made  and  WHY 
they  are  made;  how  $1,000  grows  to  $22,000.  To 
Introduce  my  magazine,  write  me  NOW,  and  I'll 
send  It  SIX  MONTHS  FREE.  Editor  Gregory.  421- 
77   Jackson   Boulevard,  Chicago,   Illinois. 


ARE  YOUR  TEETH  LOOSE? 

GiiniM     Ulcvrnted,     Shrunken     and     Sore? 

If   so,    READ    THIS! 

New  York,  February  1st.  190.7.' 
"My  wife's  gums  were  ulcerated,  bleeding  and 
sore,  with  her  teeth  so  loose  from  RIgg's  Disease 
that  siie  could  almost  extract  them  with  her  fin- 
gers. She  tried  everything  she  heard  of  to  no 
purpose.  Dentists  said  the  trouble  was  incurable. 
At  last  she  heard  of  VIr-Donta  No.  2  and  procured 
a  bottle,  with  the  blessed  result  that  her  gums 
were  soon  entirely  HEALED  and  her  teeth  again 
madfe  FIRM.  I  also  used  the  same  remedy  with 
equally    satisfactory    results. 

BENJAMIN    F.     BROWN, 
Superintendent    Clarke    Apartment    Building,    Madi- 
son  Ave.,    corner   80th    St.,   N.    Y. 

$1.  Druggists,  or  115  F'ulton  St.;  Heyeman  Co.'s 
10  Drug  Stores,  108  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York.  By  mall 
from  The  Herbal  I..aboratory,  109  Court  St.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.  Ten  years  before  the  public,  20  years 
of   test. 


VIAVI    L.-VDY   TRAVELER. 

In  either  Colorado,  Wyoming,  or  New  Mexico. 
Can  earn  expenses  and  $15  weekly.  A  "Viavi  Hy- 
giene,"    600     page    book,     for     15    cents.       Address 

DR.    E.    J.    REINHART,    607    Mack    Block.    Denver, 
Colorado. 


1,000    POST    CARDS    MADE    TO    ORDER 

From  any  photo  or  print  with  your  imprint  on 
each  as  publisher  for  $6.00;  500,  $4.00.  Workman- 
ship guaranteed.  Goods  delivered  within  10  days. 
Rich  Photo  Process  Co.,  Dept.  20.  28  East  23rd  St., 
New    York. 


FOR  SALBS. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Residential.  Business  and 
Industrial  properties  (paying  more  than)  6  per  cent 
investments,  with  the  moral  support  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  behind  them.  Address  The  Hanlons. 
Attorneys,   Washington,   D.   C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

IF  YOU  want  a  business  that  will  pay  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  start  a  mail  order  busi- 
ness; by  our  easy  method  anyone  anywhere  can 
be  successful.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free. 
MILBURN  HICKS.   747   Pontiac  Bldg..  Chicago. 


MORE  MONEY,  LESS  TALKING — Steadier  work, 
bigger  field,  handling  our  new  inventions,  than  any 
other  line.  Needed  in  cjvery  home.  Agents,  you 
".an't  beat  this.  Selwell  Co.,  98  W.  Jackson  B.,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

SAN  BERNARDINO:    The  Mott  Prosreuive  Buanett    City    in 
SoutlMrn    California.     3    Transcontinental    Railroads.     Busineu    properties 
cheaper  per  front  foot  than  in  any  otiier  locality.     Write  (or  booklets. 
Taylor  Realty  Co.,    Drawer  No.  715,  San  Bernardino,  California. 


RAG  CARPET  WEAVING,  Rag  Carpet  Chenille. 
Wove  Rugs  and  Silk  Rag  Portieres  woven  to  order. 
Also  handsome  Fluff  Rugs  made  from  your  old  car- 
pets. Send  for  particulars.  GEO.  MATTHEW.  70» 
Fifth  St.,  Oakland,  Oal. 


BUY  AN  OREGON  ORCHARD  ! 

Best  orchard  proposition  in  center  of  Oreeon  fruit-growine  district. 
Will  set  out  apples,  pears  or  English  walnuts;  care  for  trees  five  years  on 
easy  monthly  payments.  tl50  per  acre  incladins  trees  and  care.  For 
full  particulars  address  M.  E.  Beaity,  J16  Abineton  Bide.,  Portland,  Or. 


BUY  NEW  BRUNSWICK  NOW 

Up   to   Date  Facts  in  Mining 


^  Nature  plainly  indexes  her  great  treasure  vaults 
on  the    surface.      ^  Our  surface  showings  in 
Butte,  Mont.,  mining  district  for  vast  and  per- 
manent deposits   of  Copper  and   Gold  are  the 
greatest  known  in  the  history  of  mining. 
^  Mines  in  this  district  have   produced  more 
than  $700,000,000  up  to  date-^  they  led  the 
world  last  year   ( 1 906)   in  paying  the  largest 
dividends  to  their  stock  holders. 
^  We  have  a  limited  amount  of  preferred  treas- 
ury ^ock  now  on  sale  at   $  1 .00  per  share  for 
the   purpose    of    opening    up    one  of   nature's 
greatest  treasure  vaults. 
^  This  stock  will  go  much  higher. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  GOLD 
MINING  &  MILLING  CO. 

S.  V.  BROBST,  Secretary 

Seattle  Office,  2115  Ea»t  Union  St.         Phone  Eait  2090 


Pleaae  mention  The  Pandex  when   ^vrltlnv  to   Advertiaer*. 
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^  My  booklet,  "  How  Dollars  Are  Made,"  will  tell  you. 
^  It  is  an  interesting  short  story  on  finance. 
^  Gives  the  reason  of  the  success  and  failures  of  corporations. 
^  Shows  you  how  to  judge  the  good  corporation  from  the  bad. 
^  Shows  that  a  little  money  makes  big  money  when  invested  right. 
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FORMERLY  SOUTHWESTERN 
BONDS  &  FINANCE  CO. 


CALIFORNIA  REAL.  ESTATE. 

WE  OFFER  the  following-  carefully  selected  list 
of  farmp,  in  different  sections  of  California,  for 
sale.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  home  in  this  Golden 
State.  All  the  conditions  for  farming  are  favor- 
aole  here.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  market  for  farm  products  are 
unexneli«>d  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  counLry 
Is  growing  rapidly.  Steam  and  electric  railway? 
are  being  built  in  many  parts  of  the  State  and 
prices  are  sure  to  advance.  Read  this  list  care- 
fully. Many  of  these  places  are  for  sale  on  easy 
terms.  This  Is  YOUR  opportunity  to  get  a  farm' 
in  California.     Take  advantage  of  It  NOW. 

If  you  do  not  see  a  place  in  this  list  that  Inter- 
ests you,  write  us  a  description  of  what  you  desire, 
the  number  of  acres,  the  amount  of  money  you 
wish  to  invest,  and  for  what  purpose  you  wish  the 
place,  and  we  will  submit  w^hat  we  think  will 
meet  your  requirements.  We  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  State  and  will  be  pleased  to  givp 
reliable  Information  upon  request. 


KLDORADO  COUNTY. 
90400 — 640  ACRES,  estimated  to-  contain  twelve 
million  feet  of  pine  and  flr  timber,  with  fine  mill 
site;  only  4  miles  down-hill  haul  to  railroad;  county 
road  and  river  run  through  tract;  when  cleared  is 
finest  land  and  location  for  apples;  open  places 
have  fine  feed  and  afford  fine  shelter  for  stock 
and  sheep;  an  exceptionally  fine  summer  range  or 
resort;  owner  will  exchange  for  San  Francisco 
property  and  pay  cash  difference.  No.  222. 

LAKE   COUNTY. 

92500 — 39  ACRES,  3  miles  from  MIddletown; 
on  good  county  road;  %  mile  from  school;  9  acres 
bearing  vineyard;  %  are  table  grapes;  acre  family 
orchard;  two-story  house  of  7  rooms;  barn  40x60, 
wood  house,  good  cellar,  all  good  fruit  land,  plenty 
of  water  to  irrigate  the  whole  place.  No.  759. 


$1000 — 160  ACRES;  6  miles  from  Middletown;  a 
mountain  ranch;  a  fine  orchard;  20  or  30  acres  can 
be  made  for  garden  and  fruit;  a  fine  place  for  a 
summer  resort;  large  house  and  a  small  cabin  on 
the  place.  No.  767. 

MERCED     COUNTY. 

$1500 — 40  ACRES  of  fruit  ranch  5%  miles  from 
Merced  City;  fine  nouse  of  four  rooms  and 
hall;  summer  kitchen;  porch  all  round  the  house; 
2  wells  with  fine  mountain  water;  one  nearly  new 
windmill;  one  large  barn  and  sheds,  one  smaller 
barn  and  sheds;  one  large  open  shed;  chicken 
coops  and  other  out-buildings;  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced;  5  minutes'  walk  from  Yosemlte  sweet 
water  lake  (6  miles  in  'Circumference),  %  mile 
from  school  house.  Merced  City  has  3000  Inhab- 
itants; churches;  3  railroads — S.  P.,  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  only  road  to  Yosemlte  Valley;  high  school, 
grammar  school,  etc.  There  is  a  mortgage  of  $600 
at  6  per  cent  on  this  place  which  can  remain. 

No.   779. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

9600 — About  twenty  acres,  one  and  one  quarter 
miles  from  Nevada  City,  Nevada  County  Five 
acres  fenced.  Four  room  house,  barn,  chicken 
house  and  out  buildings.  Good'  land;  U.  S  Patent. 
This  property  is  easily  worth  $1000;  will  take  $600 
to  make  quick  sale.  Excellent  for  chicken  ranch. 
Owner  reserves  all  mining  rights.  No.  825. 

NAPA   COUNTY. 

96500 — 110   ACRES  hill   and  valley  land;    2   miles 

from  railroad;  12  acres  bearing  vineyard;  8% 
young  resistant  vineyard;  3  acres  prunes  and 
mixed  fruits;  balance  of  place  rolling  land,  a  por- 
tion good  for  grain;  water  piped  throughout;  fine 
spring;  new  windmill  and  tank:  6  room  modern 
house;  bath;  good  stone  cellar;  barn  and  out- 
buildings;  profitable   investment.  No.    658 


$12,000 — 36    ACRES    bearing   vineyard    In    corpor- 


Tte    limits;    nice    house,    barn    and    large    wine    cel- 
lar;  good  income.  No.    667. 

$550O — 140  ACRES  hill  and  level  land;  3  mile? 
from  railroad;  20  acres  mixed  vineyard,  resistant 
and  other;  hay  land;  pasture  15  head;  house,  barn, 
and    about    8    head    of    stock;    implements,    etc. 

No.   679. 


*12,000 — 240  ACRES  finest  hill  land;  some  table- 
board;  %  mile  from  railroad;  35  acres  bearing 
vines;  nice  6  room  house;  barn;  water  piped;  fine 
view  of  town  and  valley.  No.   681. 


«13,OO0 — 28%  ACRES  choice  bottom  land  along 
Napa  River  in  corporate  limits  of  town;  about  20 
acres  Al  full  bearing  vines;  fine  barn;  could  be 
converted  into  a  wine  cellar;  house,  horses,  wagons, 
etc.  No.    693. 


$11,000 — 24  ACRES  choice  valley  land;  2  miles 
from  railroad;  20  acres  Al  choice  bearing  vines;, 
new  modern  house;  barn;  tank  house;  income 
$3000.  No.    703. 


$7200 — 72    ACRES    of    rich    valley    farming    land 
near  Yountvllle;   small  house  and  good   barn. 

No.    366. 


$7500 — 70  ACRES  fine  bottom  land  east  of  Oak- 
ville;  good  house  and  barn.  This  land  Is  well 
adapted  to  raising  beans.  No.  367. 


$4200 — 20  ACRES  rich  valley  land  along  the 
creek  east  of  Oakville;  good  house  oi  8  rooms; 
good   barn    and    outbuildings.  No.    368. 


$12,500 — 40    ACRES    valley    land    on    main    county 
road   near  Oakville;    10   to   12   acres   of   young   vine- 
yard;    house     of     12     rooms;     bath,     hot     and     cold 
water;   6  small  cottages;  good  barn;   some  personal 
:     property    included.      This    place    can    be    run    as    a 
j    summer  resort.  No.  369. 

I  $4000—18  ACRES  of  bearing  orchard;  5  acres  In 
peaches;  6  acres  almonds  and  walnuts;  5  acres 
prunes;    no    buildings  No.    370. 


$16.000 — 90  ACRES  valley  land,  2  miles  south  of 
St.  Helena;  40  acres  of  vineyard;  50  acres  of 
grain  and  pasture  land;  good  two-story  house; 
2  large  barns,  tank-house,  and  wind  mill.  Will 
Include   3   horses,   8   cows,   and   farming  Implements. 

No.    371. 


$3500 — 20  ACRES  rich  valley  alfalfa  land  on 
river  bottom  near  St.  Helena;  small  cabin  and 
barii.  No.   373. 


$15,000 — 53  ACRES  rich  bottom  land  near  Ruth- 
erford; all  under  cultivation;  good  hard  finished 
house  of  7  rooms;  good  barn  and  out  buildings; 
personal   property  Included.  No.    374. 


$5000 — RANCH  68  ACRES;  close  to  town;  4 
acres  vineyard,  family  orchard;  10  acres  hay  land, 
balance  pasture;  stock;  implements;  wind  mill;  a 
well  located  country  home.  No.  189. 


$1400 — A   LITTLE    HOME    of    10    acres;    new   cot- 
tage;  barn;   chicken  house.  No.   190. 


$6000— RANCH  60  ACRES;  15  fruit:  12  hay;  bal- 
ance pasture  rolling  land;  good  hard  finished 
house:  8  rooms  and  bath;  2  horses;  8  cows;  wag- 
ons; implements;  chickens;  turkeys;  a  desirable 
country  home.  No.   188. 


San   Francisco   Properties 

Improved  Unimproved 

Leasing  Renting 

Business  Chances  Lodging  Houses 

For  Sale  Exchange  To  Lease 
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SAN   MATEO  COUNTY. 

3  ACRES  at  Fair  Oaks,  San  Mateo  County.  Con- 
venient to  the  railroad  depot,  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful residences,  colleg-es  and  schools,  also 
churches.  Forty  minute  train  service  to  San 
Francisco.  Who  would  live  in  an  overcrowded 
city,  or  in  an  open  field  while  he  can  have  a 
home  among-  those  beautiful  livre  oak  trees  and 
all  conveniences  at  hand;  $2300  will  buy  this  beau- 
tiful  tract.  No.   616. 


30  ACRES  of  rolling  land.  Woodside  is  situ- 
ated four  miles  from  Redwood  Cliy  and  the  rail- 
road depot,  but  will  shortly  be  within  two  miles 
of  the  Interurban  road  leading  to  San  Francisco. 
It  is  situated  on  table  land,  400  feet  above  sea 
level,  with  easy  grade,  and  commands  a  view 
of  the  whole  valley  and  the  bay.  And  has  for  a 
background  the  Santa  Cruz  Range  rising  about 
500  feet  above  this  table  land.  The  hillside  is 
thickly  covered  with  second  growth  of  redwood, 
timber  oak  and  madrone,  leaving  Woodside  the 
most  picturesque  as  well  as  the  most  healthful 
location  on  earth.  The  millionaires  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  and  are  making  their  homes 
there.  This  30  acres  can  be  bought  for  $250  per 
acre.  No.  617. 

SANTA   CLARA   COUNTY. 

On  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Road;  3 
miles  south  of  Stanford  University;  7  acres,  all 
well  fenced,  with  a  cottage  of  9  rooms;  piazza 
10x34  feet;  floor  about  4  feet  from  the  concrete 
founda:tion;  3  large  chimneys;  house  is  sheeted, 
paper  lined  between  the  sheeting,  and  rustic  dou- 
ble-floored and  modern  in  every  respect.  Well, 
tank  house,  and  mill  water  piped  all  over  grounds; 
good  barn  and  stable,  also  chicken  house;  family 
orchard;  ornamental  trees,  roses  and  flowers  in 
abundance;  17  large  oak  trees.  xnis  is  an  ideal 
home,  and  can  be  bought  for  $8500.  No.  618. 


Several  pieces  of  land  from  5  to  20  acres.  Im- 
proved and  , unimproved;  including  orchards,  lying 
between  Palo  Alto  and  Mountain  View.  Some  of 
these  pieces  lie  along  the  foot  hills,  and  on  ele- 
vated ground  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
valley.  Pure  air  and  pure  water,  and  close  to 
schools  and  churches.  No.  619. 


To  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  240  acres  near 
Hascenda;  a  hill  ranch,  partly  covered  with  pine, 
oak,  and  laurel;  small  house  on  place;  fine  water; 
good  for  hog  ranch.  No.   621. 


160  ACRES  in  foothills  near  San  Jose;  wooded 
hillside;  running  water  and  fine  feed;  quick  sale 
for  $1800.  No.  198. 


SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

)|I10,000 — 82  ACRE  ranch,  situated  on  Ben  Lo- 
mond mountain;  two  miles  south  of  Ben  Lomond 
Winery;  40  acres  cultivated;  15,000  vines;  200  trees 
one  year  old;  8  room  house;  good  warn  and  sheds; 
12  miles  from  Santa  Cruz;  all  tools  and  crops  go 
with  place.  No.  682. 


<t60O0 — 13%  ACRES  in  Scott  Valley  on  Vine  Hill 
road;  1000  cords  of  wood;  50  fruit  trees;  stream 
and  spring;  barn  and  out  buildings;  6  room  house; 
bath  and  toilet;  one  horse;  2  cows;  200  Indian 
runner  ducks;  tools,  etc.;  3  miles  to  nearest  town; 
.1  mile  to  school.  No.  583. 


»1500— FOR  160  ACRES,  4  miles  from  Wright's 
Station  on  the  Narrow  Gauge,  12  acres  cultivated; 
200  fruit  trees;  8  acres  of  grapes;  running 
stream.  No.   584. 


1|»1400 — FOR  25-ACRE  wood  ranch;  4  miles  from 
Aptos;  about  300  cords  of  oak  wood  on  the  place; 
no  Improvements.  No.  585. 


113750— BUYS  4  ACRES  just  outside  the  city 
limits.  House  of  5  rooms;  city  water;  good  barn; 
chicken  house;  all  good  repair;  some  fruit  on 
place.  No.   586. 


FORMERir  SOUTHWESTEim 
BONDS  &  FINANCE  CO. 

»2850— FOR  lOJ^  ACRE.S,  1  mile  from  Aptos; 
good  4  room  house;  also  6  room  house;  nearly 
new;  new  barn;  all  implements;  room  for  •  1000 
chickens;  4»4  acres  in  grain;  remainder  In  young 
fruit  trees;  spring  water.  No.  587. 


$5000 — FOR  5  ACRES  2^4  miles  from  Santa 
Cruz  postoffice;  just  off  Soquel  Ave.;  5  room  house, 
with  bath;  hot  and  cold  water;  good  chicken 
house;  350  chickens;  1  horse;  barn;  1  cow;  2 
wagons  and  implements;  city  water  and  windmill. 
Finest   chicken   ranch   in   Santa  Cruz  Co.        No.   588. 


•  »2500— lOV^     ACRES    near    Mission    St..     on     hill 
slope.  No.  399, 

»»«0 — 80  ACRES;  3  room  cabin;  wood;  some  clear- 
ing; well;  one  mile  from  Ben  Lomond.         No.  600. 


«120(> — 10  ACRES  at  Bonny  Doon;  small  house 
and  barn;  well  and  good  spring  timber;  200.  bear- 
ing trees  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  No.'  601. 


97000 — 120  ACRE  ranch  on  Branclforte  Drive; 
6  acres  orchard;  55  acres  plow  land;  3000  cords  of 
standing  wood;  2  streams  of  water;  spring  and 
good  well;  6  room  lined  house;  good  barn;  chicken 
yards;  etc;  3%  miles  out.  No.  602. 


91150 — 11  ACRES  of  land  with  4  room  house  and 
water  piped  to  house;  barn  for  8  horses;  a  chicken 
house;  over  300  apple  trees  and  other  fruit  trees 
on  Granite  Creek;  4  miles  out.  No.  603. 


910,000 — 57%  ACRES;  45  of  it  Improved;  20  acres 

in  orchard;  1700  fine  trees;  two  houses  of  four 
and  six  rooms;  400  cords  of  wood  and  abundance 
of  fine  water;  two  horses,  one  cow  and  farming 
tools;  located  4  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  overlook- 
ing the  bay  of  Monterey  and  the  city.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful   places  in  Santa  Cruz  County. 

No.   604. 


94200 — FOR  3  ACRES  of  land  just  Inside  city 
limits;  %  acre  in  strawberries;  all  kinds  of  fruit; 
5  room  house  and  large  barn.  No.  605. 


95250— FOR  20  ACRES  in  Blackburn  Gulch;  12- 
room  house  and  4  room  cottage  on  the  place;  250 
fruit  trees;  cow,  2  horses,  surrey  and  the  wagon; 
bedding  and  furniture  and  piano  go  with  place; 
'5  miles  from  Santa  Cruz.  No.  606. 


96000 — 47%  ACRES  with  all  improvements;  9 
room  house,  barn  and  sheds;  400  fruit  trees;  2 
horses;  3  cows;  wagon  and  buggy;  farming  tools, 
and  140  hens.  No.  607. 


94500 — FOR  70  ACRES  in  Blackburn  Gulch;  good 
6  room  house,  barn  and  out  buildings;  4  acres  or- 
cliard;  10  plough  land;  balance  pasture  and  tim- 
ber; 5  free  water  rights.  No.  608. 


96000 — 47%  ACRES  with  all  improvements  there- 
on, including  personal  property  as  follows:  2 
horses;  3  cows;  wagon;  hay  in  barn;  all  farming 
tools;  140  hens;  9  room  house;  barn  and  shed; 
400  fruit  trees;  place  is  all  fenced;  about  3  miles 
from  Santa  Cruz  on  Granite  Creek  Road.     No.  609. 


91300 — 15  ACRE  ranch  In  Happy  Valley.  B% 
miles  from  Santa  Cruz;  3  room  house;  barn; 
chicken  house;  wagon  shed,  blacksmith  shop; 
7    acres  of  hay;  400  fruit  trees.  No.  610. 


960  PER  ACRE  for  123  acres  of  good  sandy  loam 
soil  near  Green  Field,  Monterey  County,  Cal.  Soil 
is  well  adapted  for  raising  alfalfa.  Will  trade  for 
Improved  property.  No.  611. 

912,000 — 130  ACRES  In  Scott's  Valley,  4  miles 
from  Santa  Cruz;  2  story  9  room  house  with  bath, 
etc.;  2  barns;  springs  and  running  water;  5  cows; 
2  yearlings;  Jersey  bull;  2  horses;  2  wagons;  all 
farming  tools;  two  cottages  arranged  for  summer 
boarders.  No.    612. 


97500 — 12    ACRES    on    the    Paul    Sw^t    Road;    2 
miles     from     vSanta    Cruz;     nil     cultivated;    several 
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acres    of   fruit   trees;    running   water;    large   house. 

No.    613. 


$4200 — Situated  5  miles  from  Castroville;  10 
miles  from  Watsonville;  about  84  acres;  60  acres 
cultivated;  700  fruit  trees;  good  water;  4  room 
house;   big  barn;   sheds  and  chicken   houses. 

No.  614. 


««000 — 100  ACRES,  west  side  Scotts  Valley  road; 
200  fruit  trees;  one-third  can  be  plowed;  some 
timber,  oak  and  redwood.  No.  616. 


SONOMA   COUNTY.       , 

$250 — CASH;  balance  like  rent;  buys  7.4  acres, 
with  large  oak  trees;  running  water;  fine  feed; 
shade  and  shelter;  fine  soil  for  poultry,  fruit  and 
garden.  No.  193. 


$2250 — 0  ACRES  fully  equipped  for  1000  hens;  new 
4  room  house;  barn;  incubator  and  outhouses; 
terms,   $750  cash;   a  snap;   fine  sandy  loam  soil. 

No.  196. 


$10O0 — CASH;  buys  4  acres  near  Petaluma,  on 
main  county  road;  fine  orchard  and  sandy  loam 
soil;  new  4  room  cottage;  running  hot  and  cold 
water;  porcelain  bathtub;  patent  toilet;  room  and 
run  for  1000  hens;  balance  $2000  as  you  make 
it;  a  snap.  No.  197. 


$2250 — 5.27  ACRES  high,  rolling,  sandy  loam 
soil,  sloping  gently  to  the  east,  with  new,  4  room 
cottage;  barn;  incubator,  brooder  house  and  poul- 
try buildings  enough  for  600  to  800  chickens.  Can 
be  purchased  on  terms  of  $760  cash  and  balance 
long  time  at  6  per  cent.  No.  206. 


13.70  ACRES,  $130  per  acre.  This  land  is  lo- 
cated 3  miles  from  Sebastopol,  over  a  good  road. 
It  is  rich,  moist,  sandy  loam,  finely  adapted  to 
garden,  fruits,  berry  culture  or  poultry.  It  is  a 
southerly  slope  and  almost  level;  just  slope  enough 
for  good  drainage.  It  is  well  elevated  and  above 
all  possible  frost,  with  an  elegant  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  There  are  four  acres  in 
very  thrifty  Gravenstein  apples,  four  years  old, 
and  just  beginning  to  bear  nicely.  This  apple 
orchard  is  all  planted  to  blackberries  between 
the  rows  and  In  full  bearing  and  turning  off  good 
income.  The  balance  of  the  place  is  all  clear  plow 
land  with  the  exception  of  about  one  acre  which 
is  used  for  pasture  and  has  a  fine  large  flowing 
spring  of  water,  which  has  its  source  upon  the 
land  and  flows  out.  There  are  Gravenstein  apple 
orchards  in  this  vicinity  that  are  turning  off 
as  high  as  $400  per  acre  per  season.  This  is  a 
fact  and  can  be  proven.  This  piece  is  all  excep- 
tionally fine  apple  land,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  there  soon  will  be  a  fine  income  from  what 
is  already  planted,  it  is  offered  very  cheap.  There 
are  13.70  acres,  the  price,  $130  per  acre.  Terms, 
14  cash,  or  perhaps  less.  The  balance  to  be  paid 
either  in  yearly  or  monthly  installments.     No.  213. 


$3300 — 10  ACRES  just  outside  of  the  city  limits 
of  Petaluma,  with  good  modern  5  room  cottage; 
2  wells  of  water,  windmill  and  water  tank;  water 
piped  to  house,  barn  and  poultry  buildings;  rich 
sediment  soil;  fine  location  for  poultry,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  This  is  a  snap  that  Is  marked  down 
for  a  quick  sale,  and  is  the  best  bargain  offered 
near  Petaluma.  No.  200. 


$6000 — 96  ACRES  near  electric  roaa  to  Petaluma 
and  Sebastopol  line.  Place  has  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  cords  of  wood  on  the  place  which  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  place  itself;  place  has  about 
1200  fir  trees  averaging  from  40  to  50  feet  In 
length,  suitable  for  piling,  for  which  there  is  now 
a  great  demand,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  fine  profit. 
This  place  is  cheap  at  $10,000.  No.  201. 


$4500 — For  13  acres  slightly  sandy  soil,  4  miles 
northwest  of  Petaluma,  close  to  school  and  rail- 
road station  and  shipping  point;  on  main  county 
road  with  free  rural  mail  delivery;  4  room  cot- 
tage; a  large  barn;  2  good  wells  of  water;  incu- 
bator  house  and  brooder   house   and   ample   poultry 


buildings  for  1500  chickens;  Including  good  horse, 
cow,  wagons,  poultry  buildings,  incubators,  brood- 
ers and  farming  tools  and  600  choice  young  laying 
hens.  This  is  a  good  bargain  and  is  cheap  for 
$5000.     For  a  quick  sale  owner  will   take   $4500. 

No.    209, 


$2500 — 6  ACRES  sandy  loam  soil,  adjoining  city 
on  north;  small  house;  good  barn;  incubator  and 
brooder  house;  well;  windmill  and  water  tank; 
fine  vegetable  and  garden  soil.  An  estate  property 
and  must  be  sold;  one-half  can  remain  on  mort- 
gage; a  fine  home;  fruit  and  poultry.  No.  199. 


$2650 — A  neat  and  comfortable  little  2  acre  homo 
and  poultry  ranch,  %  mile  from  Petaluma;  good 
4  room,  shingled  cottage,  with  barn,  incubator  and 
brooder  house,  good  63  foot  drilled  well  and  200 
gallon  tank;  water  piped  to  house,  barn  and  poul- 
try yards;  about  400  laying  hens;  wagon;  harness; 
farming  tools;  one  incubator;  2  brooders,  8  poul- 
try buildings;  free  rural  mail  delivery  and  the 
place  is  large  enough  to  keep  800  to  1000  laying 
hens;  enough  to  pay  a  family  $800  to  $1000  per 
year.  This  is  a  neat,  cheap  and  comfortable  home 
and  poultry  ranch.  No.  208. 


STANISLAUS    COUNTY. 

$70   pep   acre — 80    ACRES   all   in    alfalfa;    5    miles 
southwest  of   Modesto. 


$3,'500 — 20  ACRES  partly  improved;  2  miles  south 
of  Modesto. 


$30,000 — 320  ACRES  improved  grain,  alfalfa,  and 
fruit  ranch;  all  fenced;  4  miles  north  of  Modesto; 
10-room  house;  30  acres  in  alfalfa,  35  acres  In 
peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  and  apples,  balance  In 
grain;  30-foot  canal  furnishes  abundant  water  for 
irrigation;  terms   %   cash,  balance  on  time. 


TUIiAREJ    COUNTY. 
$300 — LOTS   28,   29,    30,    31,   block   57,   in   town   of 
Tulare;  great  bargain;  cash  price. 


TBHABfA   COUNTY. 

$600 — 20  ACRES  near  small  town  on  railroad, 
post  office,  school  and  church.  A  No.  1  soil,  all  in 
cultivation;  this  is  a  great  bargain  for  any  one 
wanting  a  good  cheap  home  for  either  fruit  or 
poultry  raising.  Good  home  market.  Price,  only 
$600;   half  cash;  balance  on  time,   if  desired. 

No.   440. 


$1600 — 320  ACRES  grain  and  stock  ranch;  good 
family  orchard  bearing;  20  acres  in  wheat;  all 
tillable  if  cleared;  fenced,  40  acres;  plenty  of  tim- 
ber and  if  put  in  wood  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
ranch;  good  range  for  hogs  or  cattle;  good  new 
■5  room  house;  good  cellar;  good  barn,  and  out 
buildings;  2  miles  to  good  shipping  station  and  post 
office;   on   railroad;   good  well  with   soft  water. 

No.    441. 


$250O— Near  Corning,  California,  Tehama  Co., 
10  acres  of  Muir  and  Elberta  peaches;  Intersected 
with  Queen  olives;  900  trees  in  full  bearing;  3  min- 
utes  from   railroad   station  and  village.  No.   598. 


Contains  142  acres  of  as  fine  bottom  land  as 
can  be  found  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  All  nice 
level  land  and  easy  to  irrigate  with  ditches  built 
and  an  abundance  of  water  to  irrigate  the  entire 
tract.  It  is  located  on  the  main  county  road  % 
mile  to  good  school;  1%-  miles  to  postoffice;  5  miles 
to  the  town  of  Cottonwood;  6  miles  to  Anderson, 
both  nice  growing  towns  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  and 
the  Redding  and  Red  Bluff  Electric  R  R., 
which  is  now  being  built,  runs  near  this  ranch. 
Good  neighborhood,  good  out  range  for  stock,  good 
dwelling;  2  good  barns;  small  orchard;  20  acres 
in  alfalfa;  balance  in  grain.  This  land  will  grow 
anything  known  to  California  and  is  a  great  bar- 
gain at  $7100;  title  perfect.  No.   442. 


27  ACRES  of  Antelope  Valley's  best  land,  all 
fenced  and  cross  fenced;  good  well  of  pure,  soft 
water;  no  other  improvements.  Surrounded  by 
thrifty    orchards    and    beautiful    homes;    2%    miles 


We  are  agents  for  CALIFORNIA  lands  exclusively. 
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from    Red    Bluff;    1    mile   to   good   grammar   school; 
price,   $2000;   easy   terms.  No.   443. 


40  ACRES  of  rich  sediment  land  planted  In  fruit 
and  otherwise  Improved.  The  farming  tools  and 
stock  go  with  place  and  It  will  be  sold  on  easy 
terms.     Price,  $7500.  No.  152. 


15  ACRES  In  best  varieties  of  peaches  and  al- 
monds, adjoining  the  corporate  limits  of  "Winters. 
The  returns  from  this  place  for  the  portion  that 
Is  in  bearing  are  over  $ld0  per  acre  annually.  It 
is  94  of  m.ie  from  high  and  grammar  schools,  and 
churches,  and  can  be  bought  for  $200  per  acre; 
one  half  cash.  No.  153. 


_, 

149  ACRES  on  Putah  creek  bottom  land,  well  im- 
proved with  fruit  sheds  and  barns  and  dwelling, 
85  acres  are  planted  in  bearing  fruit  trees  of  the 
best  canning,  drying,  and  shipping  varieties.  The 
remainder  of  the  land  is  adapted  to  grape  culture 
or  general  farming.  This  place  is  well  located 
near  Winters  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  proposed 
electric  railroad  now  being  surveyed.  The  price 
Is    $15,000.  No.    154. 

5  ACRES  in  bearing  orchard  in  the  town  of 
Winters.  Price  $750.  No.  166. 


4  ACRES  In  the  town  of  Winters;  well  Improved 
with  dwelling,  barn,  buggy,  shed,  bee-hive,  and 
poultry  houses;  price  $1650.  No.  157. 

58  ACRES  of  alfalfa  all  ditched,  checked,  and 
leveled;  good  stand  of  alfalfa,  planted  last  year; 
plenty  of  water,  and  growing  four  crops  per 
year.  $100,  No.  158. 


40  ACRES  early  fruit  and  tokay  grape  farm  in 
the  famous  Pleasant  Valley  fruit  district;  this 
place  rents  for  $1000  cash  rent  per  annum,  and 
the  gross  receipts  are  twice  that  amount.  To  make 
a  quick  sale  this  place  has  been  reduced  to  $6500; 
full  equipment  of  tools  and  stock  go  with  the 
place.  No.   159. 

1300  ACRES  near  town  of  Vina,  and  joining  the 
great  Stanford  vineyard,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  vineyard  in  the  world;  700  acres  of  this 
tract  are  planted  to  peaches,  prunes,  pears,  and 
almonds;  'irying  sheds,  fruit  boxes,  trays,  etc., 
sufficient  for  handling  the  crop.  With  permanent 
water  right  of  1500  miners'  inches,  with  ditches. 
Price  $70,000,  of  which  $50,000,  can  remain  on 
mortgage  3  to  6  years,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum 
for  any  length  of  time,  thus  giving  purchaser  time 
to  make  the  ranch  pay  for  itself,  and  one  full  crop, 
ought  to  do  this  as  the  soil  is  of  the  best  to  be' 
found  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  No.  445. 


10  ACRE  tracts  or  larger,  if  desired,  in  the  heart 
of  the  alfalfa  district;  close  to  schools  and  town, 
with  plenty  of  water  available  for  irrigation, 
at  $100  per  acre.  No,  161. 


HOTEL  BUSINESS  in  thriving  town;  buildings; 
barns,  furniture,  and  five  acres  of  garden  land. 
The  property  and  business;  both  for  $2750.  There 
are  fourteen  rooms  In  the  hotel.  No.  162. 


160  ACRES  of  land  near  flag  station;  good  farm- 
ing land;  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  alfalfa; 
price  $40.00  per  acre.  No.  163. 


91000 — 40  ACRES  all  in  cultivation,  under  good 
fence,  all  nice  level  land  on  main  county  road 
three  miles  from  Red  Bluff.  Good  Grammar 
school  on  adjoining  land, -good  water  by  digging 
or  boring  15  or  25  feet;  easy  terms.  No.  438. 

91200 — 80  ACRES  nice  level  land  all  in  cultiva- 
tion; three  and  one-half  miles  from  Red  Bluff 
on  county  road;  all  fenced  near  good  school;  living 
water;  good  well  -^ater  can  be  had  on  any  part 
of  it  at  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  Price  $1200;  time 
on  part  if  desired.  No.  439. 


YOI^O  COUNTY. 

1900  ACRES  of  general  farming  or  grape  land, 
one  mile  from  town  near  Winters,  Yolo  County, 
a  town  of  1000  population  with  high  and  gram- 
mar schools,  a  progressive  alfalfa  and  early  fruit 
section.  This  land  will  be  sold  for  $17.50  per 
acre  if  taken  as  a  whole  or  In  tract  at  from  $17.30 
to  $60.00.  It  has  an  Irrigating  canal  through  It 
and  a  portion  of  it  is  suitable  for  alfalfa.       No.  161. 


40  ACRES  of  alfalfa  land  near  the  State  farm 
at  $90.00  per  acre,  on  easy  terms;  as  a  whole  or 
In  twenty  acre  pieces.  No.  160. 


6000  ACRES  of  range  land  close  to  railroad  and 
good  town,  well  wooded  and  watered,  at  six  dol- 
lars per  acre.  This  place  has  houses;  barns,  and 
sheds   necessary   for   stock.  No.   164. 


TUOLUMNE    COUNTY. 

91100 — 50  AND  60  ACRES,  joining  R.  R.;  15  acres 
under  cultivation;  900  grape  vines;  186  fruit  trees 
In  variety,  about  500  blackberry  vines;  house  of  6 
rooms  with  wide  porch  all  around;  is  well  built  but 
needs  refitting  inside;  4  years  old;  barn  well  fitted 
up,  3  chicken  houses,  2-room  cabin  for  hired  man; 
tight  fence  for  chickens;  2  fine  springs;  clear  title, 
taxes  paid,  timber  for  lifetime. 


TUIiARB    COUNTY. 

97600—80  ACRES.  8  miles  from  VIsalla;  all  culti- 
vated; 66  acres  in  alfalfa;  deep  rich  loam;  no  al- 
kali; mixed  family  orchard;  jiew  5-room  house 
ceiled,  lined,  and  papered;  barn,  6  new  chicken- 
houses,  2  brooder-houses,  and  Incubator  house;  all 
fenced  and  cross-fenced;  hog  tight;  10  cows;  10 
head  of  young  stock  and  registered  bull,  plow  and 
harrow. 


YUBA  COUNTY. 

95.S0  PER  ACRE — 360  acres;  40  acres  formerly 
plowed  for  hay;  abundance  of  white-oak  timber; 
numerous  living  springs;  5-room  cottage;  2  miles 
wire  and  stone  fence;  5  stone  corrals. 


320    acres   adjoining   can   be   purchased    with    the 
320    acres   at    $2000. 


SONOMA    COUNTY. 

HOTEL  FORESTVILLE,  Sonoma  County.  Califor- 
nia, terminus  of  the  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  Rail- 
road; lot  100x200.  two-story  frame  building  size 
32x70,  18  rooms;  bar,  dining-room,  and  office;  com- 
pletely furnished  and  stocked.  $4000  will  buy 
everything  complete.  This  will  net  $3000  a  year 
over  and  above  all  expenses.  If  you  want  a  hotel 
that  is  a  good  one  this  Is  it. 


91B,000 — 1000  ACRES  9  miles  N.  E.  of  Santa  Rosa 
on  St.  Helena  road;  good  house,  all  necessary  out- 
buildings; 12  miles  wire  fence;  35,000  cords  stand- 
Ing  timber;  fine  water;  good  stock  and  wood  ranch. 
Easy  terms,  low  Interest;  will  lease  at  $600  per 
year. 


AI<AMBDA   COUNTY. 

98500 — 160  ACRES,  1  mile  from  Pleasanton,  all 
rolling;  every  foot  Is  tillable;  nice  house.  2  fine 
barns,  several  outbuildings,  2  good  wells;  place  al) 
fenced  and  cross-fenced;  3  horses,  wagons,  all  nec- 
essary farming  implements  go  with  place.  Last 
season  $3000  worth  or  hay  was  sold  from  place. 


93000 — In  University  town.  Berkeley.  California: 
5-room  modern  cottage  on  lot  60x45:  aJde-walk  and 
street  work  done;  sewer  conected*  mortgage  of 
$1000   can  remain,   good  buy. 
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An  opportunity  to  become  an  owner  in  a  mag- 
nificent new  vineyard  that  is  being  planted  in  one 
of  the  tested  wine  and  grape  regions  of  the  State 
is  offered  through  the  columns  of  The  Pandex  this 
month.  The  offer  is  made  by  the  Stockton  Vine- 
yard Company,  whose  advertisement  appears  on 
another  page.  It  is  of  such  an  unusual  nature 
and  of  such  apparent  thorough  security  for  the 
investor  that  this  journal  comments  specially 
on  it.  The  Company  is  selling  stock  in  the  model 
vineyard,  but  each  shareholder  comes  in  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  the  original  incorporators  and 
shares  the  profits  the  same.  The  only  object  in 
selling  stock,  the  incorporators  announce,  is  that 
they  may  establish  a  larger  vineyard  and  wine- 
making  plant  than  their  own  capital  will  permit 
and  thus  reap  the  greater  profits  that  come  from 
wine  growing  on  a  greater  scale,  where  all  the  re- 
turns  go   to    the   producers   themselves. 

Another  feature  that  gives  absolute  security  is 
the  guarantee  by  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Bank 
of  4  per  cent  a  year  during  the  three  years  the 
first  vines  are  maturing  on  all  money  paid  for 
stock.  This  is  one  per  cent  more .  than  the  sav- 
ings banks  will  pay.  The  company  needs  money 
to  go  ahead  with  the  next  planting.  It  has  the 
land,  200  acres  already  in  and  substantial  build- 
ings erected,  and  will  plant  200  acres  more  during 
each  of  the  two  coming  seasons.  Nut  and  fruit 
trees  will  border  the  big  vineyard  and  line  the 
roads   crossing  it  from   side   to   side. 

An  expert  who  has  planted  vines  and  made  wines 
In  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  California  for  the  last 
thirty  years  is  in  charge  of  this  vineyard.  The 
tract  consists  of  640  acres  of  sandy  loam,  selected 
by  the  expert  because  of  its  adaptability  to  grape 
culture. 

The  company  is  capitalized  for  only  $roO,000  and 
shares  are  $1  each.  It  says  that  the  land  will  be 
worth  double  this  amount  when  the  vines  are 
bearing.  To  construct  a  winery  $50,000  worth  of 
stock  is  reserved.  The  Company  claims  that  divi- 
dends of  from  20  to  50  per  cent  may  be  expected 
under    its    plans    when    the    grapes    come. 


WE    WILL    MAKE    YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  us  today.  No 
matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  occupation,  we  will 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint  you 
our  Special  Representative  in  your  town;  start  you  in  a 
profitable  business  of  your  own,  and  help  you  make  bie 
money  at  once.  Unusual  opportunity  for  men  with- 
out capital  to  become  independent  for  life.  Valu- 
able Book  A103  and  full  particulars  Free.  Write 
joday.     Address  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  GO. 
Mirden  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Phelps  BIdg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Delgar  Bldg..  Oalcland,  Calif. 


Athenaeum  Building.  Chicago,  lU. 


The   Pacific   Miner 

A  MONTt^LY  JOURNAL 
Devoted  to  the  Mining  Industry 


.50  THE  YEAR. 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


Safe  Investments 


^  The  Bank  of  Highland  Park  is  located 

in  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  suburb 

in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

^  Will  make   investments  and  guarantee 

six  per  cent,  payable  quarterly. 

^  Address  Highland  Park,  Los  Angeles, 

Gal.     :::::: 


THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS  &  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  eash 
Deposits,  June  30,  1906    -    -     • 


$  2,552.719.61 

1,000,000.00 

38,476,520.22 


F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer,  First  Vice-President; 
Emll  Rohte,  Second  Vice-President;  A.  H,  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrmann,  Asst  Cashier;  Ge»ree  Toumy,  Secretary;  A.  H.  Muller. 
Asst.  Secretary;   Caodfellew  A  Eells,  General  Anorneys. 


BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS: 

F.   Tillmann,  Jr.,    Daniel   Meyer.    Emil  Rofcte,   len.  Steinkart.  I.N. 
Walter,  N.  Ohlandt.  J.  W.  Van  Bereea.  E.  T.  Kruse.   W.  S.  Gocdfellow. 


Oregon 
Is  Proud  of 
The  Spectator 
Why? 


f 


Because  it  is  Portland's  high  class 
weekly  and  represents  all  that  is 
good  in  the  city  and  state. 

For    rates    for   advertising    address 
Spectator  Publishing  Company 
Mallory  Building,  Pordand,  Ore. 


Please  mention  The  Pandex  fvlien  vrritlng  to  AdTertlsers. 
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A  SURE  THING  IN  MINING 


IS  WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  LOOKING  FOR 

And  this  is  what  the  Seattle-Boston  Copper  Company's  preferred  stock 
affords  you  since  they  came  into  possession  of  their  Tide  Water  No.  3 
Property.  Very  few  mining  companies  can  say  to  their  stockholders : 
"Come  with  us,  we  have  ore  enough  in  sight  to  keep  a  smelter  of  three 
thousands  tons  daily  capacity,  in  operation  for  a  life  time."  The  real  facts 
are  that  they  have  a  body  of  ore  which  is  three  thousand  feet  in  length  by 
from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  width  and  no  one  knows  how 
deep.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  thiity-five  million  tons  of  ore  are  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  probably  three  to  five  times  this  much.  When  you 
purchase  stock  in  such  a  mine,  there  is 

Practically  No  Risk  Whatever 

and  you  are  making  an  investment  in  a  property  that  has  a  capacity  to  eam 
you  One  hundred  per  cent  per  annum  on  your  money,  with  a 
possibility  of  its  reaching  as  much  as  two  hundred  per  cent,  with  a  slight 
advance  in  the  grctde  of  ore,  which  it  is  believed  it  will  show  with 
depth. 

Now  is  the  time  of  your  life  to  get  in  while  stock  is  selling  at 

Seventy-five  Cents  Per  Share. 

Sell  any  old  thing  you  can  and  invest  now,  for  there  is  no  probability 
of  its  remaining  on  the  market  any  length  of  time.  Address  the  company 
for  further  particulars  as  they*  own  more  than  one  mine  £uid  you  participate 
in  the  profits  of  all  when  you  are  a  stockholder  in  the 

Seattle  -  Boston 

Copper  Company 

420  Alaska  Building  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


Pleane   mention   The   I'nndex    when    writing   to   AdvertlMem. 
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Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 

Reached  Only  via  the  Seuita  Fe 
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Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  Showing  Portion  of  El  Tovar  Hotel 
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Special  excursion  rates  from  all  California  points  during 
Summer  months,  good  for  return  passage  thirty  days 
fronl  date  of  sale. 

Modern  hotel  accommodations  under  Harvey 
management  please  all. 


Please  mention  The   Pandex  when   writing   to   Advertiser*. 
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Reduce  Your  Fat 


Rengo     Rapidly     Reduces     Excess 
Without  the  Aid  of  Tiresome 
Exercises  or  Starva- 
tion   Diet. 


Fat 


COSTS  NOTHING  TO  TRY. 

Rengo  will  reduce  excess  fat  and  build  up  the  strength 
and  health  of  anyone  who  eats  it  regularly  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  a  product  of  nature,  de- 
licious to  the  taste  and  safe  and  harmless 
in  all  its  properties.  It  will  not  injure 
the  digestive  organs  as  so  many  drugs 
and  medicines  do. 

Rengo  will  positively  reduce  surplus 
fat  rapidly  and  do  so  without  harm  to 
the  subject.  It  is  very  palatable  and 
pleasant  to  eat.  It  is  prepared  in  a 
highly  concentrated  form  and  is  conven- 
ient to  carry  in    the    pocket    so  one  can 

_       „  ...     have  it  with  him  at  all  times. 

Eat     Rengo     Like        _  ... 

Fruit    or  Candy.       Kengo  requires  no  exhaustmg exercises 
or   starvation  dieting   to  help  it   out  as    so  many  of  the 


1  hu  Illustrauon  Plainly  Shows  Whai  Rengo  Has  Done 

so-called  fat  remedies  do.  You  can  go  right  ahead  and 
attend  to  your  regular  daily  duties.  It  compels  proper 
assimilation  of  the  food  and  sends  the  food  nutriment 
into  the  muscles,  bones  and  nerves  and  builds  them  up 
instead  of  piling  it  up  in  the  form  of  excess  fat. 

It  is  mild,  pleasant  and  harmless;  put  up  in  concen- 
trated form  in  small  packages  for  convenience. 

If  you  suffer  from  excess  fat  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to-day  for  a  trial  package  of  Rengo,  mailed  free  in 
plain  wrapper.     Fill  out  free  coupon  below. 


FREE  RENGO  COUPON 

If  you  suffer  from  excess  fat  all  you  have  to  do  is  fill  in  your  name 
and  address  on  dotted  lines  below  and  mail  to  Rengo  Co.,  1752  Reneo 
Bide.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  they  will  mail  in  plain  wrapper,  free,  a 
trial  package, 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  acci- 
denully  spilled  on  the  back  of  the  band,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  y^^s  discovered  that  the  hair  was  completely 
removed.  We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmfcs,  but  works  sure  results.  Apply  for 
a  few  minutes  and  fhc  ha:i  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It 
Cannot  Fail,  ft  the  growth  be  light,  one  application 
will  remove  it;  the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or 
growth  on  moles,  may  require  two  or  more  applications,  and 
without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied 
or  ever  afterward. 

Modene  supersedes  electrolysis. 
Used  by  people  of  refinement,  and  recommended 
by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits 
Modene  tent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases  (securely 
sealed),  on  receipt  -of  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by 
letter,  with  your  full  address  written  plainly,  PosUge 
stamps  taken. 

Local  and  General  Agents  Wanted. 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO- 

Dept.  539  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Eoer^  Bottle  Guaranteed 

We  offer  $  1000  for  Failure  or  the  Slightest  Injury 


jmcraBco. 


Send  fot  illustrated  catalogue.  1808  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

C«l.;  837  S,  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.  C4l. 


Tribune-  Read  ins-Cleveland 


Reading  Standard 
Motor  Cycles 

Motor    and   Automo- 
bile Repairing 

Enameling  and  Japan- 
ning.   Auto  Tires 


BoiLT  ANDTUrm  IN  tubMocntiums. 


Vul 


ltd. 


Full  Line  of  Sundries 


C.  F.  SALOMONSON,  1057  FRANKLIN  ST.,  OAKLAND 


Pleaae  mentioB  The  Pandex  vrhcB  writing  to  Advert laem. 
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The  vine  Is  Better  Than  the 
MINE  IN  California  Today 


THE  Stockton  Vineyard  Company  offers  you  a  guaranteed  4%  investment 
for  five  years  on  its  stock.      After  that  the  vines  will  pay  10,  20  or  25% 
dividends.     The  guarantee  is  endorsed  upon  the  certificates  for  five  years 
by  our  depository — The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Bank  of  Stockton,  Cal. 

Our  terms.  Cash.  Incorporated  for  $150,000  — 150,000  shares  at  $1  per 
share.  No  salaries,  no  promotion  stock — 50,000  shares  for  sale  at  $  1  per  share 
with  above  guarantee  from  date  of  purchase. 

We  have  planted  200  acres  and  propose  planting  200  acres  next  season,  200 
acres  following  season.  4~Iave  first  class  new  house,  eight  rooms ;  large  tank 
house,  barns,  bunk  house,  pumping  plant  all  new  this  season,  and  the  mile  square 
of  finest  vineland  in  San  Joaquin  County  is  surrounded  by  a  first  class  up-to-date 
rabbit  proof  wire  fence  44  inches  high  and  two  strands  above. 

Our  vineyard  tract  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  best  roads  in  the  County ;  on  the 
fourth  side  the  irrigation  ditch  runs;  inside  the  fence,  around  the  section,  are  planted  English 
walnuts,  and  across,  both  ways,  are  planted  fruit  trees,  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines and  olives ;  forming  two  beautiful  avenues  at  right  angles.  A  line  grove  of  olive  trees, 
1  0  years  old,  giving  a  most  prolific  yield,  is  on  the  place. 

Each  investor  is  on  exactly  the  same  basis :  according  to  the   amount  of  stock    will   his 
returns  be. 

The  entire  management  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Louis  Sciaroni,  of  thirty  years' experience 
in  Switzerland,  Italy  and  California. 

We  are  intending  to  have  a  model  place  on  a  large  scale.  We  need  help  and  appeal 
to  the  investing  people.  Your  money  is  absolutely  safe,  and  by  the  expiration  of  your  guar- 
antee, the  stock  will  be  worth  Five  dollars  per  share.  We  do  not  promise  a  fortune  in  a 
short  time,  but  a  big  paying  investment. 

We  retain  one-third  of  the  stock  in  the  treasury,  to  be  sold  in  the  future  to  put  up  a  winery. 

That's  where   the  greater   pr6lits   are   made — not  from   selling  the  grapes  to  someone  else. 

We  append  some  results  from  vineyards  in  this  county,  compiled  by  so  good  an  authority 

as  Mr.  Frank  West  of  the  El  Pinal  Vineyard  of  Stockton,  and  we  can  refer  you  to  one  of 

our  friends  who  assured  us  he  cleared  25  %  on  a  valuation  of  $  1 000  per  acre  in  one  year. 

Ezra  Fisk,  smallest  receipts  $28  per  acre,  average  for  1  5  years  $49  per  acre.  Fitz- 
gerald Estate,  smallest  $24;  average  $56.  D.  H.  Loveland,  smallest  $15;  average  $82. 
I.  W.  Bunch,  smallest  $78;  average  $98.     A.  L.  Bonham,  smallest  $30;  average  $101. 

See  Chamber  of  Commerce  Gateway  Magazine. 

Don't  miss  such  a  chance.  It  will  appeal  to  you;  4%  for  five  years  is  better  than  any 
savings  bank,  and  behind  your  guarantee  you  will  have  600  acres  of  choicest  land,  highly  im- 
proved, worth  $300  to  $1000  per  acre,  to  subdivide  into  I  0  or  20  acre  pieces,  if  the  stock- 
holders should  so  desire.  The  land  is  three  miles  from  Escalon,  on  the  Santa  Fe ;  six  miles 
from  Ripon,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  only  two  miles  from  Avena,  on  Santa  Fe. 

HENRY  RUMNAPF,  President,  of  Rumnapf  &  Co.,  Hay  and  Grain  ;  JOHN  A.  INGLIS,  Vice  President.  State 
Bakery  JOHN  H.  SMITH,  Treasurer,  Smith  &  Lang,  Dry  Goods  Merchants  ;  R.  B.  TEEFY,  Secretary,  Cashier  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Bank  ;  W.  L.  BRENNAN,  Livery  and  Feed  Stables.   Address 

220  S.  CENTER  STREET, 
STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


Stockton  Vineyard  Company, 


Please   mention   Tbe   Pandex   when   writing  to   Advertisers. 
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'  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS? 

1 

A  BEAUTIFUL  TOP  DESK 

,      ONLY    $27. OO 

,        Thu  includes  shipment  by  freight  to  any  part  of  California. 

Roll  and  flat  top  desks,  for  ordinary  or  typewriter  use;  Standing  Desks,  double 
and  single,  from  4  to  8  feet;    tables  to  match;  complete  line  of    office  chairs 
and    stools;    any  of  the  above  in    solid  mahogany,    birch    mahogany,  quarter 
sawed  or  golden   oak  or  weathered  oak.    All  prices.    Correspondence  solicited 

■  1 

^^"  ^^^ 

1    PHOENIX  DESK  AND  CHAIR  CO. 

Ed.  M.  Moore,  President  and  Manager.           Ed.  H.  Prentice.  Secretary  and  TreaBurer 
1538  Market  Street.  San  Trancisco 

T^O  you  need  Stationery  or  Printing? 


Call  or  write  to 


INGRIM  BROS 


STATIONERS  &  PRINTERS 


3244  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


Recipe 

For  Making 

Pure     Table     Syrup 

DISSOLVE  7  pounds  of  White  Sugar  in 
4  pints  of  boiling  water;  when  thor- 
oughly dissolved  add  one  ounce  of 
Mapleine  and  strain  through  a  damp  cloth. 
This  will  make  one  gallon  of  pure  all  Sugar 
Syrup  (no  glucose)  with  a  flavor  that  experts 
pronounce  perfect. 

Mapleine  can  be  purchased  at  Grocers,  or 
direct  from  the 


CRESCENT   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

AT  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

A  2  oz.  Bottle  {3Sc)  is  Sufficient  to  Make 
2  Gallons  of  Syrup 


C.  W.  EVANS 


C.   M.   E. 


Gold    and    Copper    Mines    and 
Mining  Stocks  Bought  and  Sold 


Dealer  in   Oregon   Investment   Securities 

BEST  references 

ASHLAND  OREGON 


Oregon's 
Expert    College 

Experts  in  Chargr  of  all  Departments 

STENOGRAPHY  TELEGRAPHY 

BOOKKEEPING 

Imitation  Typewritten  Letters  a  Specialty 

Write  for  lull  information. 
503  Commonwealth  Building 

PORTLAND  OREGON 


Please  aicMtloa  The  Paadez  whca  wrltiac  te  AdTcrtlaere. 
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A    FIVE   ACRE 

Petaluma  egg  Ranch 

PROVES  A  BETTER  INVESTMENT 
A  MORE  PLEASUREABLE  PURSUIT 

MAKES  MORE  MONEY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COAST 
ATTRACTION 


/ 


WE  DO  WHAT  WE  SAY  WE  DO 

AND  ARE  ON  HAND  WITH  THE  GOODS 


Our  lists  comprise  a  number  of 
Good  Buys  for  People  with  Limit- 
ed Means,  who  can  farm  in  Cali- 
fornia soil  with  less  liability,  more 
sure  results  and  in  almost  perpetual 
sunshine. 

Petaluma  Egg  Farms  are  situated 
at  the  seat  of  demand — the  best 
Market  in  the  world  is  at  your 
door. 

Our  prices  are  astonishingly  low 
and  Terms  Reasonable. 


Established   1884.    W«  publish  the  Petaluma  Land  Journal. 
It  will  interest  you — free,  if  you  write  for  it. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

Correspondence   Invited 


THE  SAVINGS  BANK 


OF  THE 


Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company 


PAYS  INTEREST  AS  FOLLOWS 


4 


Per   Cent   Interest 
on  Savings  Deposits 

INTEREST   COMPOUNDED    SEMI-ANNUALLY 

Pays  3  per  cent  on  Daily  Balances  of  Check  Accounts 
Pays    4    per    cent   Interest   on    Certificates  of  Deposit 


J.  Thorborn  Ross    -    -    -    -      President 
George  H.  Hill     -    -     -      Vice-President 

T.  T.  BuRKHART Treasurer 

John  E.  Aitchison Secretary 


240-244    WASHINGTON    STREET 

Corner  Second  St.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Scenic  Line 


OF  THE  World 


TRAVELER S    WILL    FIND    THE 
GRANDEST  SCENERY  IN  AMERICA 

EN  ROUTE  VIA 

Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad 

Write   for  Descriptive  Literature 

S.  K.  Hooper,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent 
Denver,  Colo. 


DENVER  AND 
RiO  CR.ANDB 
R.A.I  I,R,OAO 


Pl««a«  meatl*H  The  Pandex  wIteM  wrltlar  t«  AdTertlaera. 
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LAWYER,    DOCTOR,    RANCHER, 
PREACHER,    CARPENTER,    BANKER, 
MACHINIST,  TEACHER,  MERCHANT, 
CLERK,    MECHANIC,    LABORER    OR  ^ 
SIMPLY     A     HUMBLE      POLITICIAN 


'> 


They  are  all  stockholders  of  the 

California    Corporation 

and  YOU  should  be  one  of  them.     They  received 

6  Per  Cent 

on  Preferred  Stock  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
This  corporation  owns 

Sierra  Vista  Park  at  Roseville 

IT  has  recently  erected  the  most  modern  planing  mill  in  Northern 
California,  at  Roseville.     It  owns  stock  in  three  banks.    It  owns 
some  of  the  most  beautifully  located  lots  in  FAIR  OAKS.     It 
owns  ranch  property.     Put  your  money  where  it  will  increase  with- 
out causing  you  worry. 

If  you  are  looking   for  a  safe,  conservative,  reason- 
ably profitable  investment,  you  have  found  it  NOW. 

Buy  Stock  in  California  Corporation. 


Preferred  stock  $1.00  per  share. 


Common  stock  50c  per  share. 


You  will  not  be  permitted  to  buy  any  more  shares  of 
Common  than  you  do  of  Preferred,  as  we  calculate 
that  the  Common  will  soon  be  worth  more  than  50c. 

CALIFORNIA  CORPORATION 


SACRAMENTO 


Rooms  510-511  Bryte  Building 


CALIFORNIA 


President,  A.  L.  DARROW  Vice  President.  A.  H.  HAWI.EY  Secrettry.  H.  L.  BISSELI.  Tretsurer.  F.  W.  CHAPMAN 

Attorney,  O.  G.  HOPKINS       Ass't  Secretory,  C.  S.  HOPKINS       Mill  Supt.,  E.  M.  COFFIN        Construction  Supt.,  C.  C.  DARROW 


The  Calkins  Newspaper  Syndicate  can  recommend  the  above  Corf>oration  as  a  conservative  and  reliable  Company.  Its  officers 
are  composed  of  some  of  the  best  known  financiers  of  the  State.  A.  L.  Darrow,  the  President,  has  met  with  phenomenal  success 
as  the  head  of  various  financial  and  commercial  ventures. 
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THE    STRONGEST 

COPPER    BELT   IN   ALL 

THE  WORLD  IS 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

SEVEN 

DEVILS 

DISTRICT 


FIRST     OFFERING      OF      FIDELITY      STOCK 

For  the  first  time  since  the  FIDELITY  COPPER  COMPANY  received  the 
gold  medal  for  the  world's  best  sample  of  copper  ore  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  the  stock  of  that  company  is  offered  for  sale  at  TEN  CENTS 
per  share.  THE  SEVEN  DEVILS  DISTRICT,  in  which  these  properties  are 
located,  is  recognized  by  leading  mining  engineers  as  the  strongest  copper  belt  in 
the  world.  Send  to  us  for  prospectus,  telling  of  the  district  and  the  FIDELITY 
COPPER  COMPANY'S  properties.     Sent  FREE. 


The  Fidelity  Copper  Company 

owns  17  claims,   free  from  all    indebtedness. 
One  Engineer  states  :    "When    your  mine    is 
opened,  it  will  direct   the  eyes  of  the   world  to 
the  SEVEN    DEVILS  DISTRICT."     Another 
states:    "I  find  sufficient  glance  andbornite  to  war- 
rant shipment  in  the  near  future."     Another  state- 
ment:    'One  lode  16  feet  long,  can  be  traced  several 
thousand  feet."  Another  statement:    "I  firmly  believe 
that    by    judicious  sorting,  this  ore    would  do  to    ship 
right  from  the  surface."     One    tunnel,    240    feet    long, 
with  8  or  10    open   cuts,  varying    from  10  to  25    feet  in 
length,  comprises  the  development.     Contracts    have   just 
been  let  for  1,500  feet  more  of  tunnel.       Railroad   building 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     Plenty  of  timber  and  water. 
Stock  purchased  now  will  be  worth  par  when  the  road  is  com- 
pleted.    For  prospectus  and  complete  information,  address 

Commonwealth  Trust  Company 

Fiscal  Agents 
Commonwealth  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


Please   mention  The  Pandex  when  writing   to   Advertisers. 
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G.  G.  Rice,   President  L.  M.  Sullivan,  Vice-President  E.  R.  Dodge,  Secretary 

SULLIVAN  &  RICE 

INCORPORATED  CAPITAL  $250,000  PAID  UP 

RENO  MINE  OPERATORS  Nevada 

V\/  E  are  Headquarters  for  Fairview  and  Wonder  Mining  properties 
'  '  and  stocks.  Investors  in  stocks  of  companies  managed  or  con- 
trolled by  us  are  guaranteed  a  square  deal.  We  pick  the  best,  we  list  our 
stocks  on  the  big  exchanges,  and  we  believe  in  the  principle  of  protecting 
the  market  on  our  stocks  against  depredations.  We  believe  that  our  duty 
to  stockholders  has  only  commenced  after  they  have  subscribed  for  treasury 
stock  in  our  companies.  We  always  try  to  make  them  money — -big  money. 
We  never  seek  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  our  stockholders.  We  do  not 
expect  to  make  money  unless  they  do.      We  invite  you  to  join  us. 

SULLIVAN    &    RICE,    Inc. 


1 


RENO,  NEVADA 

N.   B.     Wall  map  of  Wonder  sent  on  request.     Our  handsome  up-to-date  wall  map   of  Fairview   (in 
colors)  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  publishers.     Ready  for  distribution  by  us  May  20th. 


THE  BANNER  BUY  OF  BUCKSKIN 


Only   a  small  allotment  50,000  Shares 


25c  per  Share 


The    Buckskin    Gold    Nugget    Mining    Company 

of  Buckskin,  Nevada,  the  coming  gold  and  copper  camp  of  the  country,  now  creating  greatest 
excitement  thruout  the  mining  world.  Strikes  of  startling  magnitude  made  almost  daily  and  the 
best  known  gold  and  copper  experts  are  flocking  into  the  district. 

The  locators  of  our  property  got  in  early  and  secured  the  choicest  ground.  The  property 
comprises  4  claims.  70  acres,  located  on  the  strongest  iron  capped  dike  in  the  district. 
Assays  on  the  surface  $12  to  $160  in  gold  and  copper. 

Main  shaft  is  down  70  feet  and  will  catch  the  ledge  at  100  feet  on  the  dip.  Great  bodies  of 
ore  have  been  encountered  in  every  similar  ledge  in  the  Buckskin  district. 

We  have  the  finest  hoisting  equipment  in  the  district;  have  expended  $9000  for  equipment 
out  of  our  own  pockets  without  offering  for  sale  a  single  share  of  stock. 

JOIN  US   IN   COMPLETING  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  PROPERTY 

Only  a  small  amount  necessary  to  reach  the  Qre  bodies.     Only  50,000  shares  for  sale  at  25c. 
Not  a  share  will  be  sold  after  ore  is  reached.     What  is  out  will  then  go  to  par. 
Officers  of  the  Buckskin  Gold  Nugget  Mining  Co. 

President.  \V.  H.  HATION,  Attorney  and  Capitalist,  Modesto.  Cal.  Sbcrhtakv.  W.  W.  HALL.  Capitalist.  Modesto.  C«l. 

Trkasurhr,  C.  I).  SWAN.  Cashier  Modesto  Bank.  Modesto.  Cal. 

Additional  Directors:     JAS.  A.  WELDY.  Modesto.  Cal.;  OSCAR  HOGIN.  Minturn.  Cal..  and 

EMORY  GATES,  Director  ajul  Manager,  Buckskin,   Nevada. 

Come  in  before  the  small  allotment  is  all  gone.  Make  reservation  by  wire  or  mail  of  W. 
H.  Hatton,  Modesto,  Cal.,  or  Emory  Gates,  Buckskin,  Nevada.  Send  check,  or,  if  preferred, 
stock  will  be  sent  to  your  bank  with  draft  attached. 

THE   BUCKSKIN   GOLD   NUGGET   MINING   CO.,   Buckskin,  Nevada 

Pleaae  mention  The   I'andex   when   Mritinic   to   Advertlaera. 
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MENNEN5 

BORATED     TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


•'YOU'RE   SAFE" 

in  the  hands  of  the  little 
captain  at  the  helm,—  the 
"complexion  specialist," 
whose  results  are  certain, 
whose  fees  are  small. 

MENNEN'S 

Berated  Talcum 

TOILET  POWDER 

protects  and  soothes,  a  sure 
relief  from  Sunburn, 
Prickly  Heat,  Chaflns, 
etc.  Put  up  in  non-reflll- 
able  boxes  —  the  ''box 
that  lox"--for  your  protec- 
tion. If  Mennen's  face  is  on 
the  cover  it's  grenuine  and 
a  guarantee  of  purity. 
Delightful  after  shaving. 

Quarant«ed  und«r  Food  &  Drugs 

Act.  June  SO,  190«.  Serial  No.l512. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail,  25c. 

SAMPLE  FREE 

G.  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Try  Mennen'* 
Violet  lioruted 
Talcuml'owder 

It  ha«  the  scMtt  of 
'freah  cut  Pamik 
VioleU. 


iS.' 


Chicas^o  to   New  York  in 
10  Mours. 


Interest  in  the  grreat  Blectric  Railroad  that  will 
cut  down  the  running  time  between  Chicago  and 
New  Yorlc  to  ten  hours,  and  carry  passengers  at  a 
$10  fare,  continues  unabated.  People  who  were 
slceptical  at  first  as  to  the  reality  of  such  a  gi- 
gantic project  have  now  become  convinced  by  the 
actual  showing  of  work  already  done.  The  first 
grading  was  begun  on  the  first  of  September,  1906. 
Cars  will  be  running  on  the  first  fifteen  miles  by 
the  end  of  April,  1907.  The  Chicago-New  York 
Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  will  run  over  a  track 
that  scarcely  verges  from  a  stralgnt  line  in  Its 
entire  course  of  750  miles,  thereby  making  the 
distance  150  miles  shorter  than  the  shortest  ex- 
isting steam  railroad  route.  Over  this  direct 
route  will  be  run  hourly  electric  trains  at  a  speed 
that  will  reach  a  maximum  of  100  miles  an  hour 
and  maintain  an  average  of  75  miles. 

For  full  literature  and  a  sample  copy  of  the 
"Air  Line  News,"  which  is  a  little  illustrated  maga- 
zine devoted  to  railroads  in  general  and  the 
Chicago-New  York  Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  in 
particular,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to 
the  Southwestern  Securities  Company,  431  Delbert 
Block,  943  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Name 


Addreaa 


Agents    wanted    in    all    towns    where    not    repre- 
sented. (Pandex    5). 


A/N^I      LEAN 


Dr.  Morrow's  Anti-Lean 
makes  Lean  people  Fat 

The  theory  of  making  people  fat  by  giving  them 
fatb  and  oils  is  wrong,  as  it  upsets  the  stomach, 
destroys  the  appetite  and  assimilation.  The  theory 
of  feeding  them  pre-digested  foods  is  also  wrong, 
because  the  digestive  organs  get  to  depend  upon  the 
pre-digestion. 

Our  theory  is  to  make  them  fat  through 

the  nervous  system.     All  lean  people  are 

neurotics  to  a  great  extent,  with  a  rapid 

heart    action.     Anti-Lean    quiets    down 

their  nervousness  and  heart  action,  pro-  i 

duces  a  natural  and  normal  sleep,  increases 

their  appetite  and  tones  up  and  invigorates 

their  digestive  organs  so  they  will  digest 

and  assimilate  their  food  without  any  pre-digestion ; 

it  also  regulates  the  bowels.     This  is  nature's  way 

of  making  lean  people  fat.     Each  bottle  contains  a 

month's  treatment  and  costs  $1. 50.     if  you  »re  unable  to  obtain 

Anti-Lean  from  local  druegiits,  it  will  be  sent  on   receipt  of  price.     Anti- 
Lean  Medicine  Co.,  OregonianBldg.,  Portland.  Oregon. 


ANXI      LEA/S 


PleaMe  mention  The  Pandex  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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San  Francisco 
Literary  Syndicate  and  Manuscript 

Agency 

915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Eastern  Agent: 
Brown  Bros. 


New  York 


Foreign  Agent: 

Curtis  Brown,  London 


^  Successful  writers  nowadays  can  sell  their  manuscripts  for  more  than  ever  before.  A  few 
years  ago  Jack  London  could  not  sell  his  best  stories  for  any  price.  This  was  because  he  did 
not  know  the  editors  and  they  did  not  know  him.  Now  he  receives  one  thousand  dollars  for  his 
simple  promise  to  write  a  book,  and  fifteen  cents  for  every  word  he  writes.  His  literary  agents 
attend  to  this. 

^  We  have  handled  and  edited  manuscripts  by  Jack  London  and  other  successful  western  writ- 
ers.   Every  one  of  these  authors  now  makes  his  writing  pay — and  its  pays  well. 

^  We  stand  in  cordial  relations  with  editors  and  publishers  of  the  leading  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals of  America,  and  some  of  the  best  literary  reviews  of  England.  We  maintain  correspond- 
ence also  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  leading  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

^  We  will  edit  any  magazine  article  or  poem  and  advise  you  where  best  to  place  it,  for  a  fee 
of  one  dollar,  prepaid.     Our  fee  for  considering  manuscripts  of  novels  or  plays  is  five  doUam. 

^  We  will  endeavor  to  obtain  within  six  months  the  publication  of  any  (typewritten)  manu- 
script for  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  the  full  publisher's  price  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  author  by 
the  publisher  without  any  percentage  charge  on  our  part.  In  case  of  non-acceptance  by  any 
publisher  within  six  months  we  will  return  the  manuscript  and  refund  two  dollars,  retaining  the 
balance  for  expenses  and  trouble  incurred. 

Q  Address  all  communications  to  our  Treasurer,  915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Chicago  Conservatory 

Second  Floor,  Auditorium  Building 

WALTON  PERKINS,  President 


Maintains  the  highest  standard.  Eminent  In- 
structors in  all  branches:  Piano,  Voice,  Theory, 
Dramatic  Expression,  Elocution,  Orchestral  In- 
struments and  kindred  arts. 

Catalogue  Free  Upon  Application 

Pleaae  mention  The  PanAex  whea  wrttlBK  t*  Adrertlsen. 


Orchard  and  Farm 


An    Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 


$t.  00  tha  ymar 


Smn  FrJUeitco,  Ca. 


Save  $3.85  Per  Week 

and  it  will  earn  over 
$400  a  month  for  you 

We'll  Send  Proof  by  'Retttrn  Mail 


SOUNDS  like  a  gold  mine,  doesn't  it.  Well, 
it  isn't  a  gold  mine  nor  a  speculation  or 
chance  game  of  any  kind  whatever. 
It  is  the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest, 
best  investment  opportunity  you  will  ever  have 
a  chance  to  investigate.  It  is  Irrigated  Land, 
10  acres  of  which  will  easily  earn  $5,000  per  year 
for  any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  farming. 

U.  S.  Govemment  Reports 

Now.  before  you  doubt  this  statement,  look 
at  the  map,  note  the  location  of  these  tracts 
and  then  look  them  up  in  the  U.  S.  Govemment 
Reports— they  back  up  our  statements  in  cold 
figures  and,  you  know.  Government  Reports 
tell  the  truth. 

We  have  6,250  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  sell 
and  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  now  and 
making  money  now.  There's  no  developing  to 
be  done — no  clearing — and  in  many  instances 
not  even  a  house,  barn  or  fence  to  build.  We 
are  ready  to  turn  over  any  of  these  tracts  to 
you  tomorrow  if  you  wish — tracts  which  are 
making  money  now. 

"Then  why  do  we  want  to  sell  them?"  you 
may  ask. 

We  are  not  trying  to  sell  all  oi  this  land.  We 
are  going  to  sell  only  a.  part  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  the  merest  chance  that  we  happen  to 
be  in  a  position  to  make  you  such  an  extraordi- 
nary offer. 

Here's  how  it  happens. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  The  tracts  we  are  offering  you  in  this 
advertisement  are  parts  of  these  famous  pro- 
ducers. 

Former  Owner  No^v  Millionaire 

The  former  owner  having  reaped  large  re- 
turns from  them  and  having  reached  the  prime 
of  life,  and  wishing  to  retire  from  business  dis- 
posed of  the  wonderful  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  We  were  the  fortunate  buyers  of  a 
portion.  We  are  holding  as  large  a  part  of 
these  lands  for  our  own  profit  as  we  care  to 
work— the  rest  —  6,250  acres  —  we  will  sell  to 
whomever  cares  to  accept  this  opportunity,  and 
a  mere  postal  card  to  our  address  will  bring  you 
absolute  proof  to  ihow  that  this  opportunity  is 
Golden,  for  the  land  we  offer  you  is  just  as  good 
in  location  and  condition  as  the  land  we  are 
holding — and  we  will  prove  thi*. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family, 
especially  to  your  boys,  to  at  least  investigate 
this  proposition. 

And  if  we  can  prove  all  we  claim  for  it  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  them  to  buy  some  of  it. 

And  if  you  do  investigate  it  and  let  us  send 
the  positive  proofs  of  value,  we  know  that  you 
will  want  to  buy  some  of  it. 

Keep  your  present  farm  if  you  wish — but  buy 
10  acres  out  here  and  send  one  of  the  boys  or  a 
tenant  down  to  work  it  for  you.    This  land  is 

Better  Than  Insurance 

better  than  any  insurance  policy  that  was  ever 
written— 10  acres  of  this  land  will  yield  $5,000  a 
year  clear  profit.  The  land  cannot  get  away 
and  is  yours  or  your  family's  forever. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  one  of  these  10 
acre  tracts  for  your  own  and  your  family's  per- 
manent revenue  is  to  send  us  $50.  Then  take 
possession  of  the  land  if  you  wish  and  pay  us 
$3.85  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year  or  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  your  tract  will  have  earned  not 
only  your  living,  but  will  have  produced  enough 
surplus  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness. Or,  if  you  wish,  you  may  continue  to  pay 
,  off  this  balance  at  the  easy  rate  of  $3.85  per 
,  week  for  156  weeks. 
1  It  is  worth  every  cent  we  are  asking  for  it  now. 

It  will  be  worth  double  its  present  price  in 
five  years.  In  10  years  if  skillfully  farmed  and 
even  kept  up  to  itspresent  productiveness  it  will 
be  worth  ten  times  more.  This  isn't  a  broad 
claim  either. 

Peculiar  conditions  in  Colorado  make  it  a 
very  conservative  claim. 

Listen.  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  these  peculiar 
conditions. 

Colorado  has  a  total  area  of  66,000.000  acres. 

Only  two  million  acres  of  that  enormous  area 
can  be  cultivated.  And  Colorado  today  con- 
sumes more  produce  than  it  can  ever  raise. 


Now  this  hungry  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing. 

But  the  number  of  acres  of 
producing  land  is  not  increas- 
ing and  never  can  increase 
on  account  of  the  plans  na- 
ture built  upon. 

These,  Mr.  Farmer,  are  the 
reasons  why  some  farmer 
who  now  owns  and  is  work- 
ing a  part'of  this  land  is  this 
very  day  selling  his  products 
on  the  farm  at  prices  ranging 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  higher 
than  the  prices  yoti  are  get- 
ting for  the  same  articles. 

What  can  this  mean  except 
that  the  demand  for  home- 
grown produce  in  Colorado 
is  enormous. 

And  what  can  this  increas- 
ing population  mean  except 
that  this  enormous  demand 
will  become  even  greater. 

And  what  can  that  mean 
except  that  the  land  we  are 
offering  you  now  at  $85  and 
$110  per  acre  will  in  10  years 
be  worth  $850  to  $1,500  an 
acre. 

And  consider,  Mr.  Farmer, 
while  this  land  is  getting 
more  valuable  each  year  it  is 
paying  you  $500  net  per  acre 
per  year  and  more. 

$500  per  acre  in  Onions  is 
easy — we  can  prove  it. 

From  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  easy  in  Melons- 
real  Rocky  Ford  Melons.  This  land  is  but  8 
miles  Northwest  of  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford. 

Indeed  we  could  make  so  many  astounding 
statements  concerning  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
apples  (that  sold  in  New  York  last  year  at  20 
cts.  apiece)  and  many  other  fruits,  vegetables 
and  cereals  that  you  would  not  believe  them 
unless  we  could  lay  our  proofs  down  beside 
you  for  you  to  refer  to  as  you  read. 

But  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  realize  2.  3 
and  even  4  times  your  present  profit  with  no 
more  work  and  on  a  farm  no  larger  than  your 
present  farm  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
such  an  opportunity^ 

It  can  be  shown.     We  have  the  proof. 

Write  for  thia  proof.  It  obligates  you  in  no 
way. 

There's  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  in  investigation.  So  investigate  this 
proposition  today. 

We  need  but  one  thousand  answers  to  this 
advertisement  to  insure  the  sale  of  every  acre, 
and  such  advertisements  have  been  known  to 
draw  600  inquiries  in  one  week. 

There  are  only  625  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  had 
and  this  opportunity  is  for  a  few  early  birds. 
It  is  a  Golden  opportunity  that  can  be  proved 
golden.  Think  of  it!  2,  3  and  4  times  your 
present  profits  on  the  same  acreage  with  no 
more  work,  and  absolutely  no  chance  of  fail- 
ure, except  through  your  own  mistake.  The 
climate  of  Colorado  gives  you  11  growing 
months. 

It  is  remarkably  clear  and  exhilarating,  with 
clear  sunshine  about  340  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  this  wonderful  sunshine  that  matures  3  and 
4  crops  per  year.  It  is  this  sunshine  and  the 
fact  that  our  irrigation  water  contains  a  silt 
which  is  the  very  best  fertilizer  known  that 
mlakes  products  of  the  Boston  and  Otero  Farms 
specimens  of  exceeding  beauty  and  value. 

Failure  Is  Unknovim 

except  through  individual  carelessness.  You 
are  absolutely  fortified  against  frosts  by  the 
climate — against  excessive  rains  by  the  natural 
conditions — against  drouth  by  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  irrigation  system  in  the 
country. 

Our  water  comes  direct  from  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  is  rich  in  natural  fertilizers  drain- 
ed from  3,000  square  miles  of  virgin  mountain 
soil;  it  not  only  feeds  the  crops  but  enriches 
the  soil  in  a  manner  impossible  even  with  the 
highest  priced  fertilizers  you  can  buy— so  your 


Rocky  Ford 

p^moUs  for  its 
Coint&loupes 


The  Boston  and 
Otero  Farms 


land  never  can  wear  out,  but  becomes  mart 
productive — better  under  cultivation. 

We  also  own  and  operate  the  Bcfb  Creek 
Reservoir  as  an  auxiliary  supply  which  could, 
if  desired,  furnish  water  for  all  crops  a  year 
running. 

Perpetual  water  rights  and  a  share  of  stock 
in  this  reservoir  and  the  main  canal  (also 
owned  by  us)  are  passed  to  you  with  deed  to 
the  land. 

The  advantage  of  getting  your  water  when 
you  want  it  and  putting  it  where  you  want  it 
in  just  the  right  amounts,  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  fanners  in  this  section  are  able  to 
produce  the  finest  developed  specimens  of 
fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in  the  country  and 
secure  top  prices  on  every  crop. 

Why  work  as  you  do  for  theprojtt  you  make. 

Why  waste  part  of  your  profits  in  the  feed- 
ing and  housing  of  stock  in  the  winter. 

Come  out  here— where  there's  no  need  of  all 
of  this— make  money  all  the  time— feed  your 
stock  the  overflow  and  watch  them  fatten  to 
top  prices.  Stock  is  raised  here  at  practically 
no  real  expense. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  the  Eastern  market 
for  early  produce  and  stock  are  excellent. 
These  tracts  adjoin  the  main  line  of  the  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.  (see  Map)  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe— competing  lines  to  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  There  are 
also  Denver,  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Lead- 
ville.  Cripple  Creek  and  all  the  thickly  populat- 
ed and  rich  mining  towns  right  at  our  doors — 
all  of  them  affording  high  priced  markets. 

Mr.  Blancett,  one  of  our  prosperous  farmers, 
sold  apples  from  2^  acres  for  $1,150.     He  sold 
berries  which  he  had  planted  between  rows  for 
$1,625.    Think  of  it!    2J^  acres  yielding  $2,775— / 
over  $1 ,000  per  acre.  ' 

We've  got  proofs  to  show  that  $5,000  per  year 
from  10  acres  of  this  land  is  easy.  We  want 
you  to  be  one  of  the  early  birds  on  this  propo- 
sition. 

We  want  you  to  write  us  today  for  full  infor- 
mation— for  proof  no  man  can  doubt — proof 
that  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  2,  3  and 
4  times  the  money  you  make  now  on  the  same 
acreage  and  without  working  any  harder  than 
you  are  working  today.  This  proposition  is 
rich  in  possibilities  for  you.  This  is  the  mo- 
ment to  decide  to  investigate,  for  your  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  the  bountiful  hand  offortuneis 
here  and  now.    Write  us  today  for  the  Proof, 


NORTHWEST  LAND  &  TRUST  C0.»     ^55  Monadnock  BuUdlng,  CHICAGO 
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SMITHS'    CASH    STORE 

M.    A.    SMITH,     President  and  General  Manager 


LARGEST  WESTERN  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

Has  Saved  the  Families  of  the  Coast 
in     Honest     Goods     and     Methods 

MILLIONS   OF  wm- 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MANY 


^^^ 


By  Sending  Your  Name  for  a  Catalogue.  Free.  64 
Pages.     We  share  Profits  With  Customers  in  Cash 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1879 


By  Barclay  J.  &  H.  A.  Smith 


COUPON 

On  mny  Order  You  Send  U»  Thi*  Month  Encloting 
this  Coupon,  or  Mention  thia  paper.  We  Will  Include, 
Free,  a  New  Map  of  California  and  Nevada,  Up-to- 
Date,  Worth  $I.SO,  20x30,  AUo  a  Calendar  to  June 
1,  1908. 


SMITHS' 

^^      CASH  STORE     ^^ 

Now  NO.  14  TO  24  STEUART  ST.  S.  F.  ONLY 
WHOLC8ALE  MAILORDER  RATES  TO  FAMILIES 
WRITE  US  FOR    PRICED   CATALOG    SAVES   M 

Co-operitors  get  5  per  cent  diicount  on  everything  fold. 
Aik  about  it.     It's  interesting  everyone. 


L.  C.  SMITH  {Visible) 

TYPEWRITERS  SOLD 


California   Wine  Asi'n      ,     .     12 
Viavi  Company 10 


W.  &  J.  Sloant  &Co.       .     . 
Cal.  Sajc  ^Deposit  &  Trust  Co. 
Union  Trust  Bank      •     .     . 
Qoldherg,  Bowen  &  Co.       .     , 


9 
8 
6 
5 
50 


WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS    TO 

L.  &  M.  ALEXANDER  &  CO. 

1820  FILLMORE  ST.  Telephone  Wed  6288 

BRANCHES :  Lot  Angela*        Portland        Seattle 


POULTRY  RAISING 

Is  most  profitable  at  Petaluma,  Calif.  Many  are  making 
$200  f>er  month  and  over  on  5  acres  with  poultry  alone. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced.  We  have  a  good  list  to  select  from 


A  Few  Special  Bargains 

$22S0-ValleyHei8hu:  5.27  acre*,  high,  rolling,  landy  toil,  com- 
manding fine  view,  new,  4  R.  cottage,  bam,  incubator  and 
broader  house  and  bidgs.  and  runs  for  1 000  heas,  room  for 
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Following  Their  Own  Program 


By  the  Editor 


After  the 

Haywood 

Trial. 


The  commanding  necessity 
of  finding  a  way  out  of  the 
class  warfare  which  threat- 
ens the  American  democracy 
was  not  averted  by  the  exoneration  of  Hay- 
wood. On  the  contrary,  the  militant  labor- 
ites,  in  place  of  deriving  from  that  event  a 
renewed  confidence  in  the  fairness  and  integ- 
rity of  the  country's  courts,  regarded  the 
verdict  as  a  triumph  of  united  unionism. 
And  before  the  liberated  man  had  spent  his 
first  night  under  roof  with  his  family,  he 
had  been  virtually  nominated  for  president 
by  the  Socialists  and  the  entire  Socialistic 
propaganda  had  received  an  extraordinary 
and  far-reaching  impetus. 

Nor  did  Haywood,  tho  his  general  de- 
meanor was  modest  and  sensitive  of  the 
great  peril  thru  which  he  had  just  past, 
refrain  from  encouraging  the  movement.  In- 
vitations which  he  received  to  go  upon  the 
lecture  platform  were  regarded  as  a  call  to 
duty.  Such  speeches  as  he  made  centered 
upon  the  idea  that  unionism  had  just  won 
a  tremendous  fight.  And  the  violence  coun- 
seled by  the  leader  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  in  the  Mesaba  iron  strike 
was  given  no  rebuke,  either  directly  or  by 
implication.  In  fact,  it  was  thoroly  obvious 
that  from  Haywood's  point  of  view,  the 
whole  affair  at  Boise  had  been,  as  Mr.  Dar- 
row  maintained,   rather  one   of  the  vicissi- 


tudes of  a  cause  than  the  prosecution  ant, 
defense  of  an  individual. 


As  Vital 

as  Property 

Rights. 


Palpably  enough,  this  sturdy 
leader,  with  his  broad  brawn, 
his  one  blind  eye,  his  aston- 
ishing poise,  would  have 
gone  to  the  gallows  with  unfailing  belief 
in  his  own  martyrdom,  and  the  more  ardent 
constituents  of  Labor,  the  world  over,  would 


Next  to  the  Last  Ditch. 

— St.   Louis   Globe-Democrat. 
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TEOFILO  PETRIELLA 

Leader  of  tke  Organixation  of  Miners  on  Hinne- 
lota  Iron  Rangei. 


have  come  forward  in  thousands,  ready  for 
an  equal  sacrifice.  To  his  mind  and  to  theirs, 
whatever  they  have  done,  whatever  they  are 
doing,  is  an  imperative  part  of  a  still  more 
imperative  reform.  It  is  as  vital  as  the  pres- 
ervation of  property,  as  indispensable  as  the 
upholding  of  law. 

Before  their  contemplation  lies  such  domi- 
nance of  a  state  and  its  legislators  as  Judge 
Lindsey  has  shown  to  exist  in  Colorado,  or 
such  brazen  trifling  with  a  city's  greatest 
necessities  as  has  recently  been  disclosed  in 
connection  with  the  water  supply  of  San 
Francisco.  When  states  pass  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  railroads  there  is  such  federal 
interference  as  has  taken  place  during  the 
late  weeks  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Arkansas.  And,  when  an  earnest 
and  fearless  judge  imposed  an  adequate 
punitive  fine  upon  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, there  is  such  an  instant  coalition  of 
the  Oil  Company  and  the  railroads  that  al- 
most the  entire  secret  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  be  called  upon  to  forestall  the 
conspiracy. 


Confirming 

Labor's 
Viewpoint. 


The  fact  that  all  these  things 
in  themselves  signify  wide 
progress  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  country  stood  only 
a  few  years  ago  fails  to 
weigh  in  the  balance  with  the  greater  evil 
which  Labor  believes  they  still  contain.  That 
Judge  Lindsey 's  interview  on  Colorado  cor- 
ruption could  not  even  have  reached  beyond 
his  most  immediate  and  confidential  circle  of 
friends  half  a  decade  since,  is  to  the  Labor 
mind  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  fact 
that  it  now  confirms  the  contentions  made  by 
the  defense  at  Boise  that  the  ring  which  con-. 
trols  the  destinies  of  the  mountain  state  is 
as  absolute  as  a  Russian  bureaucracy,  and 
as  unprincipled  as  a  band  of  murderers. 

The  possible  virtues  of  the  poet-mayor  and 
the  non-partisan  supervisors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  offset  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
city  is  threatened  with  a  water  famine,  the 
city  administration  accedes  to  the  bondhold- 
ers and  buyers  by  putting  in»  the  required 
repairs  in  the  company's  plant  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people,  instead  of  at  the  expense 
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of  those  who  are  to  gain  the  profits.  And 
when  railroad  legislation  is  enacted  that  is 
supposed  to  reduce  the  costs  to  the  public 
and  to  distribute  with  improved  equity  the 


ministration,  or  its  successors,  will  in  the 
end  effect  a  reform  that  will  permanently 
cripple  the  abusive  power  of  wealth  or  en- 
large the  expansive  privileges  of  Labor.    As 


MR.  DARROW  DENOUNCES  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

— Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


benefits  of  transportation,  the  entanglements 
of  law  and  the  mazes  of  a  controversy  over 
state  rights  or  habeas  corpus  baffle  the  com- 
mon man 's  hope  and  moc]5  his  expectancy. 


No  Faith 

in  the 

Prosecution. 


So,  it  is  found  neither  easy 
nor  compatible  to  look  with 
faith  upon  the  fining  of 
Standard  Oil,   or  to   antici- 


pate that  President  Roosevelt  and  his  ad- 


Haywood  and  his  associates  see  matters. 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  adherents  look  no 
deeper  beneath  the  surface  of  the  Idaho  trial 
than  to  brand  its  principal  personalities  as  un- 
desirable citizens.  Harriman  may  be  equally 
condemned,  and  it  may  be  made  ever  so  evi- 
dent that  the  prosecution  of  trusts  is  to  be 
relentless,  even  to  the  limit  of  incarceration 
of  the  trusts'  makers  and  directors.  But 
out  of  all  this,  Labor  derives  little  hope  that 
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PLEA   OF   THE   PURE   IN  HEART. 


— New  York  World. 


it  will  recover  the  ground  that  has  been  lost, 
or  that  it  will  once  more  become  a  factor  in 
the  government  coequal  with  other  factors. 
It  feels  that,  whether  by  force  of  natural 
evolution  or  by  force  of  malicious  con- 
spiracy, it  has  settled  into  a  position  of 
nearly  helpless  subordination,  which  only 
radical  agitation  and  comprehensive  re- 
organization can  alter. 


Deceived 
in  the 
Tariff. 


The  instrument  of  protective 
tariff,  which  Labor  had  been 
taught  to  believe  was  the 
main  element  in  holding  high 
the  level  of  American  wages,  Labor  now 
learns  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  rendering 
abnormal  the  American  scale  of  profits.  The 
immigration  which  it  was  once  glad  to  hold 
open  and  free,  so  that  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions might  escape  to  this  country  as  a  refuge 
from  monarchic  oppression,  it  finds  was  used 
as  a  means  to  fill  the  nation  with  a  cheaper 
grade  of  workingmen  and  to  hold  at  the 
lowest  possible  economic  point  the  pressure 
for  improved  environment  and  proportion- 


ately enlarging  pay.  The  open  door,  so 
freely  acceded  to  by  the  captains  of  industry 
when  incoming  laborers  were  concerned,  was 
never  so  fairly  and  liberally  thought  of  when 
incoming  commodities  were  the  stake. 

With  the  result:  The  nation  now  rings 
with  tales  of  crimes,  such  as  none  but  the 
imagination  and  depravities  of  foreigners 
could  conceive,  and  the  homes  of  American 
citizens  held  up  by  the  prohibitive  tariffs — 
the  homes  of  workmen,  salaried  employees, 
and  minor  business  men  alike — begin  to  do 
without  the  foodstuffs  and  clothing  and 
other  elements  of  comfortable  living  which 
once  were  universal.  High  prices  and  high 
crimes  are  running  parallel. 

The  Hunchakist  Society  shoots  down  its 
wealthy  victims  on  the  streets  of  New 
York.  The  Black  Hand  levies  extortion  in 
all  places  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans.  And 
the  grim  shadow  of  money-envy  and  social 
hatred  extends  farther  and  darker  and  more 
westward.  In  the  estimate  of  ^  eminent 
statistician,  such  has  become  the  scope  of 
poverty,  indolence,  and  the  sort  of  degen- 
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erated  life  that  requires  surveillance  and  aid, 
that  the  entire  nation  is  threatened  with 
bankruptcy  thru  its  efforts  to  meet  the  obli- 
gation. 


warn  the  public  against  a  coal  shortage  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  handle  the  extra 
traffic  that  emanates  from  the  farms.  The 
situation  looks,  indeed,  as  if  the  makers  of 


'SHOOTING"    THE    OIL   WELL. 


— Washington   Post. 


Where  Big 

Industries 

Have  Failed. 


The  vaunted  railroads,  vast 
in  their  organization  and 
marvelous  in  their  equip- 
ment, balk  at  the  country's 
growth  in  transportable  products,  and,  when 
the  crop  moving  season  comes  on  with  its 
waves  of  potential  prosperity,  the  railroads 


the  corporations,  in  piling  up  enormous  for- 
tunes for  themselves  and  in  effecting  the 
financial  solvency  and  earning  power  of 
their  institutions,  had  lost  the  connection 
between  the  growth  of  the  latter  and  the 
growth  of  the  necessities  of  the  lands  and 
people  whom  their  institutions  are  presumed 
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Lively  While  It  Lasted. 

— Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

to  serve.  In  other  words,  while  they  have 
been  a  success  as  financiers,  they  have  been 
a  failure  as  public  servants. 

Nor    does    Labor    feel    that 
No  Business     ^^^^^  j^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^g_ 

«■  ^  -r,  -J    ,.      ^ent    that    the    future    will 
Yet  Evident.  ,  ,,  ,    . 

present  these  same  people  in 

any  more  favorable  light.    Rockefeller's  first 

comment  on  the  $29,000,000  fine,  was  to  the 

effect  that  Judge  Landis  would  be  a  long 

time  dead  before  it  was  paid;  and,  if  there 

was  any  repentance  written  over  the  minds 

of   the   trust-law   violators  in   Toledo   who 

were  sent  to  jail  or  of  the  court-contemning 

Zimmer  of  San  Francisco,  it  was  written  in 


invisible  characters.  If  those  besides  Zim- 
mer who  were  accused  in  San  Francisco  were 
sorry  for  their  actions  or  intended  to  take 
a  stand  in  the  future  against  the  business 
practices  of  which  they  had  been  the  victims, 
they  gave  no  more  manifestation  of  this  than 
to  leave  all  the  confessing  to  the  one  poor 
Jew,  Ruef,  who  thus  far,  outside  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  prosecution,  has  played  the  only 
manly  part  in  San  Francisco's  whole  nasty 
mess. 

It  may  be  that  the  anti-trust  campaign 
is  breeding  conclusions  to  the  effect  that 
new  and  altered  methods  of  business  will 
be  better  for  the  future,  but  if  so,  the  only 
evidence  that  an  apostle  of  the  changed 
order  has  arisen  is  in  such  declarations  as 
that  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  by  the  president  of 
the  Rock  Island  railroad  system,  who  as- 
serted that  his  road  had  definitely  and 
finally  abandoned  all  lobbying  and  political 
intervention.  The  broader  principle  and  the 
more  humane  practice  of  business,  which 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  wider 
and  more  real  the  benefits  which  a  business 
distributes  the  better  and  more  accredited 
and,  in  the  end,  the  more  profitable  that  bus- 
iness will  become,  have  not  yet  taken  any 
deeply  potent,  or  at  least  any  conspicuously 
obtrusive,  hold  upon  the  commercial  public. 


Profit   sharing,    to    be   sure, 
Public  Made     j^^g       gained       considerable 
to  ray  All      headway,  but  it  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  such  concerns  as  the  Western  Union 
and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Companies  grant 
an  increase  of  wages,  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  rate  of  toll  is  levied  upon  the  pub- 
lic.    Beholding  which,  the  operators  at  the 
keys  of  these  companies  grow  equally  care- 
less of  public  convenience  and  of  their  own 
implied   obligations,   and   order    a    general 
strike  upon  the  very  heels  of  one  which  had 
recently  been  averted. 

Thus  the  perpetual  gouging  of  the  peo- 
ple spreads  itself  before  the  minds  of  Labor 
as  the  one  and  only  practice  in^  which  the 
capitalists  of  the  time  are  complete  and  ac- 
complished masters.   Their  huge  institutions, 
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THERE'S    NO    DANGER;    THEY'LL   GET    THERE    FINALLY. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


so  wondered  at  and  praised,  prove  to  be  the 
products,  all  too  largely,  of  gain  made  in 
this  way.  The  billion  dollar  steel  trust,  the 
Amalgamated  copper  pool,  the  Northern  Se- 
curities merger,  the  endless  train  of  kindred 
trusts  which  have  followed,  all  appear  now 
to  have  had  their  phenomenal  origin  in  the 
fleecing  of  the  lambs  and  the  hippodroming 
of  the  bulls  and  bears  in  Wall  Street. 


Personal 

Element 

Disappearing. 


Back  of  the  industries  which 
the  syndicates  represent  are, 
of  course,  substantial,  pro- 
gressive, and  great  factories, 
railroads,  packing  houses,  and  the  like,  the 
preservation  of  which  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world.  But  in  these  places 
there  is  no  longer  that  intimacy  between 
owner  or  manager  and  employee  that  once 
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led  many  a  chore-boy  up  to  partnership,  or, 
more  latterly  even,  made  possible  the  electri- 
fying elevation  of  a  Schwab  or  a  Corey. 

Managers  and  owners  now  do  their  direct- 
ing in  costly  offices,  whose  carpets  work- 
men's coarse  shoes  would  soil  and  whose 
chairs  the  buttons  of  a  laborer's  overalls 
would  hopelessly  deface.  With  their  owner- 
ship or  control  exprest  in  bonds  and  their 
incomes  delivered  in  the  form  of  interest, 
they  are  free  to  ride  in  autos,  to  tour  the, 
world  at  leisure,  to  dwell  in  Fifth  Avenue 
palaces,  to  surround  their  wives  with  the 
elegance  and  luxury  which  causes  the 
thoughtful  ones,  even  in  their  own  midst,  to 
issue  warnings  of  the  danger  of  "flaunting 
wealth  in  the  face  of  the  poor." 


Forc«4  InU 

Unwtlcome 

Position. 


Indiridual 

Opportunities 

Lessened. 


The  opportunity  for  the  in- 
dividual workman  to  rise  to 
be  the  individual  owner  is 
vastly  shrunken.  Perhaps 
it  is  gone  forever.  And,  as  the  man  of  toil 
contemplates  this  disheartening  fact — as  he 
looks  over  the  expanding  area  of  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  it — and  as  he  dis- 
covers little  sign  that  any  fundamental  alter- 
ation is  in  progress — he  gives  himself  in- 
creasingly to  methods  of  his  own. 

In  the  Moyer-Haywood  case,  he  may  or  he 
may  not  have  gone  to  the  limit  of  murder. 
He  may  only  have  met  terrorism  with  ter- 
rorism. In  the  recent  Mesaba  iron  range 
war,  Petriella  may  have  advised  his  followers 
to  break  the  heads  of  those  who  tried  to 
crush  them ;  but  he  had  ground  for  believing 
that  he  was  doing  little  more  than  Corey  of 
the  Steel  Trust  who,  returning  fresh  from 
his  notorious  marital  affair,  announced  that 
he  proposed  to  fight  Labor  to  a  finish.  In 
San  Francisco,  the  strikers  may  have  pick- 
eted the  stores  and  lambasted  the  enemies 
of  the  street  car  men  with  window  weights  or 
spat  tobacco  juice  upon  passing  pedestrians, 
but  they  could  point  with  comparative  finger 
to  the  employer  and  the  bankers  and  the 
merchants  who  conspired  to  shut  off  the 
money  supply  and  to  coerce  the  unions  into 
submission  by  the  bold  and  unfeeling  means 
of  industrial  starvation. 


It  is  not  pleasant  to  Labor, 
any  more  than  it  is  to  others, 
to  meet  bloodshed  with 
bloodshed;  nor  does  it  ap- 
peal to  the  instincts  of  social  complacency 
to  work  with  employers  who  are  under  the 
intimidation  of  Labor's  united  power.  But, 
maaifestly,  this  is  the  situation  into  which 
Labor  believes  that  it  is  forced. 

That  is  why  some  at  least  of  its  leaders 
lean  toward  Socialism,  toward  a  propaganda 
which  declares  that  its  purpose  is  to  take 
into  the  public's  own  hands  all  the  great 
institutions  which  now  fatten  upon  the  pub- 
lic tribute  and  to  compel  them  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  general  community  rather 
than  the  interests  of  a  limited  and  powerful 
few.  That  is  why  Haywood,  emerging 
humbled  from  jail,  as  must  any  man  who 
has  ever  been  behind  the  bars,  chooses  to  re- 
gard his  work  as  a  cause,  even  if  the  pur- 
suit of  that  cause  diverts  him  from  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners  to  the  presidential 
candidacy  for  the  Socialists. 

The  brotherhood  principles  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Marx  and  Lasalle  give  promise  that 
if,  in  the  evolution  of  modern  life,  institu- 
tions must  grow  so  fast  that  the  individual 
becomes  merely  a  mechanical  element  in  a 
huge  engine  of  industry,  the  tables  shall  be 
so  turned  that  the  benefits  of  that  industry 
will  be  equitably  distributed  among  all  its 
elements.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
promise  can  be  proven  to  be  dependable.  It 
is  at  least  a  promise.  It  is  at  least  as  much 
as  the  other  economic  shibboleths  which  the 
various  political  parties  have  erected  for  the 
devotion  of  the  voters.  And  in  increasing 
numbers  Labor  adheres  to  this  organization 
— no^T  in  warlike  mood,  now  in  non-resistant 
eloquence  such  as  that  of  Darrow,  now  in 
self-immolating  financial  support  such  as  that 
which  was  rendered  to  the  accused  at  Boise. 


Each  month,  as  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1908  ap- 
proaches nearer,  the  conse- 
quence of  this  defection  from 
the  old  lines  of  politics  waxes  greater.  As 
the  moneyed  interests  utilize  their  resources 


Defection 
Becomes 
Serious. 
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to  prevent  Mr.  Bryan  from  being  renomi- 
nated by  the  Democrats  and  as  they  fly  in 
hysteric  incertitude  from  one  man  to  an- 
other in  the  Republican  party  in  the  hope  of 
securing  some  one  who  will  put  an  end  to 
the  policies  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  fra- 
ternal unity  of  this  new  politic  drift  grows 
more  solid.  Every  new  event  not  explicitly 
favorable  to  the  laboring  classes  is  utilized 
as  a  reveille,  and  the  response  which  comes 
from  every  part  of  the  Union  is  astonishing 
in  its  magnitude  and  its  alacrity.  Sooner 
or  later  this  must  lead  to  some  crisis,  some 
definite  and  challenging  juncture  of  issues. 
It  may  culminate,  as  Upton  Sinclair  predicts, 
in  the  revolution  of  1912.  Or,  it  may  rise  to 
a  more  dramatic  climax  in  some  clash  of 
arms,  some  saturnalia  of  Hunehakists  and 
Black  Hands,  some  tragedy  of  the  social 
order  that  would  call  again  for  the  man- 
on-horseback  or  the  new  Napoleon. 
.  Or,  on  the  other  hand — and,  as  all  con- 
servative citizens  hope — it  may  gradually 
undergo  a  self-correcting  transformation. 
Labor,  as  it  witnesses  the  earnestness  of  the 


policies  now  at  the  head  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, and  as  it  learns,  thru  gradually  in- 
creasing confidence,  that  it  is  better  to  share 
in  and  impel,  than  to  stand  sullenly  without 
and  sneer  at  the  things  which  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  associates  are  trying  to  do, 
may  change  its  front,  and  add  to  the  cur- 
rent reformatory  movement  such  force  that 
the  latter  can  never  be  reversed  and  can 
only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  be  impeded. 


The  Need 
of  the 
Hour. 


That  Labor  should  be  in- 
duced so  to  do  is  the  imper- 
active  need  of  the  hour.  For, 
to  meet  such  almost  illimit- 
able tasks  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard 
Oil,  the  regulating  of  the  railroads,  the  sim- 
plifying of  the  public  accounts,  the  elimina- 
tion of  graft,  and  the  purification  of  politics, 
the  administrations  at  Washington  and  in  the 
various  states  and  cities  need  all  the  power 
of  a  united  and  resolute  people.  Labor's 
tendency  to  stand  aloof  is  even  more  peril- 
ous than  Money's  determination  to  "stand 
together." 


NOT  TRUE 


By  John  T.  MeCutcheon  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


"TJIRECTORS    of    the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany met  yesterday  in  the  most  mem- 
orable session  ever  held  by  the  heads  of  the 


giant  corporation.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  company  that  a 
meeting  has  been  held  on  Sunday,  and  it  is 
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also  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  the 

president,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  has  attended 
one.' 

The  event  marks  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
the  great  trust  and  its  effect  on  the  future 
policy  of  the  company,  as  well  as  upon  the 
future  policies  of  other  great  aggregations 
of  capital,  is  almost  beyond  calculation.  It 
is  believed  that  inestimable  good  will  result 
from  the  meeting  and  that  a  better  under- 
standing will  in  future  exist  between  the 
Government  and  corporations  in  general. 

The  extraordinary  meeting  of  yesterday 
was  in  response  to  urgent  telegrams  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  Saturday  evening  after 
the  full  text  of  Judge  Landis  's  staggering  de- 
cision had  been  printed  in  the  Cleveland 
papers.  Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  immedi- 
ately took  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited 
at  Cleveland  and  arrived  in  New  York  early 
Sunday  morning.  H.  H.  Rogers,  although 
still  weak  from  a  recent  illness,  came  down 
from  Fairhaven  in  his  private  car.  William 
Rockefeller  arrived  by  a  special  train  from 
his  estate  in  upper  New  York,  and  both  Mr. 
Flagler  and  Mr.  Archbold  came  in  on  special 
trains  from  their  country  places.  Each  of 
the  great  magnates  was  driven  immediately 
to  26  Broadway,  the  New  York  offices  of  the 
Company,  and  the  memorable  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  president  shortly  after 
2  o'clock. 

The  oil  king  was  looking  well,  but  his 
associates  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
keen,  aggressive,  merciless  face  of  the 
Rockefeller  of  ten  years  ago  had  disap- 
peared beneath  the  softening  effects  of  time 
and  wholesome  country  living.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  thin  lips,  tightly  drawn,  one 
would  have  thought  there  was  a  touch  of 
sadness  in  his  face.  When  the  man  whose 
genius,  energy,  and  craft  have  created  the 
greatest  industrial  corporation  in  history 
arose  to  speak  the  room  became  absolutely 
silent. 

"My  friends,  you  are  probably  surprised 
to  find  me  back  in  the  harness  again.  It's 
the  first  time  I  're  been  in  this  building  for — 
let's  see — nearly  six  years,  isn't  it,  Henry? 
I  thought  I  had  thrown  the  cares  of  business 


off  my  shoulders  some  time  ago,  and  was 
going  to  be  allowed  to  play  awhile.  I 
thought  you  boys  could  run  the  business  all 
right." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  smiled  faintly  and  then 
resumed  speaking. 

"Recent  events,  that  is,  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  have  convinced  me  that 
I  can  do  more  good  in  the  world  by  speaking 
here  this  afternoon  than  by  building  col- 
leges. That's  why  I  called  this  meeting.  I 
intend  to  formulate  and  inaugurate  a  new 
policy  that  shall  govern  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  so  that  it  will  become  a  model  for 
business  concerns  that  wish  to  attain  to  hon- 
orable success  instead  of  being  a  model  for 
those  who  wish  to  win  dishonorable  business 
success. 

"  I  'm  getting  to  be  an  old  man.  I  am  still 
supposed  to  be  the  head  of  this  Company, 
although,  as  you  know,  I  have  taken  no 
active  part  in  its  affairs  for  some  years.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  the  president  of  it  and 
the  chief  beneficiary  of  its  gigantic  divi- 
dends. These  amount  to  between  forty  and 
forty-eight  per  cent  a  year.  They  pour  in 
on  me  In  a  volume  of  useless  millions.  As 
president,  I  am  going  to  make  it  my  last  offi- 
cial act  to  demand  that  hereafter  every  per- 
son connected  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany shall  obey  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  let- 
ter of  the  country's  laws.  Also,  I  am  going 
to  demand  that  the  utmost  publicity  be 
given  to  all  the  Company's  business  affairs. 
If  they  are  not  the  sort  to  stand  publicity, 
we  shall  discontinue  them.  If  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  not  great  enough  to  be 
above  board  in  its  methods,  no  other  concern 
in  the  world  can. 

"I  am  getting  to  be  an  old  man.  We  are 
all  getting  on  in  years.  In  ten  years  or  less 
we  shall  not  be  here.  I  want  to  feel  that 
when  I  leave  there  will  be  people  who  will 
be  grateful  that  I've  lived  and  sorry  that 
I've  gone.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that 
now,  after  fifty  years  of  business  life,  I  stand 
convicted  in  the  courts  of  half  a  dozen  states 
and  that  the  organization  that  I  have  built 
up  is  the  most  distrusted  and  detested  con- 
cern in  the  world.     This   Company  stands 
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convicted  of  breaking,  in  nearly  every  pos- 
sible way,  the  laws  of  the  country  whose 
mercy  and  protection  have  made  its  success 
possible. 

"If  I  should  die  to-morrow  I  should  feel 


prison.  A  judge  has  inflicted  the  greatest 
possible  fine  and  his  action  wins  the  ap- 
proval of  the  country.  The  only  dissenting 
opinion  comes  from  those  who  say  that  the 
verdict  is  excessive  or  that  it  may  not  stand 


YES.  INDEED! 


that  the  crimes  of  my  right  hand  would  ring 
louder  in  the  ears  of  posterity  than  the  bene- 
factions of  my  left  hand. 

"I  am  in  the  evening  of  my  life,  where  a 
man  wants  to  feel  that  he  has  the  affection 
and  good  will  of  his  fellow  men.  And  yet 
at  this  time  the  papers  and  the  sentiment  of 
the    nation    are    ringing    with    threats    of 


-Chicago  Record-Herald. 


the  test  of  the  higher  courts.    No  one  thinks 
we  are  innocent. 

**They  say  we  have  crushed  competition. 
That  is  true,  as  we  all  know.  They  say  we 
have  had  secret  dealings  with  the  railroads 
and  have  thus  gained  advantages  not  en- 
joyed by  our  less  powerful  rivals.  That  is 
true,  as  we  all  know.    It  seemed  that  success 
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was  best  gained  in  that  way,  and  success  was 
the  one  goal  we  were  seeking.  We  got  suc- 
cess. We  felt  that  the  end  justified  the 
meanness.  We  crushed  everything  and 
everybody  that  stood  in  our  way.  We  have 
not  respected  laws  that  interfered  with  our 
success,  for  we  employed  the  best  of  legal 
talent  to  shield  us  from  the  penalties  which 
the  violation  of  those  laws  entailed.  There 
has  not  been  a  legal  trick  that  we  have  not 
used  nor  a  technical  loopliole  that  we  have 
not  squirmed  through.  Our  record  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  for  an  old  man  to  contemplate. 

"We  have  pleaded  technicalities  instead 
of  innocence,  and  until  last  Saturday  we 
have  managed  to  escape  every  penalty  ex- 
cept the  hatred  of  our  countrymen. 

"Hereafter,  my  friends,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  shall  evade  no  laws  nor  violate  any. 
If  there  are  methods  or  conditions  that  are 
illegal  or  heartless,  those  must  be  remedied 


or  removed.  We  must  not  strangle  the  little 
competitors,  our  weaker  brothers,  for  such 
cases  can  be  appealed  to  a  higher  court  than 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  tech- 
nicalities will  not  avail  us.  The  creed  of 
Standard  Oil  must  hereafter  be  submission 
to  law  and  justice." 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  speech  and 
the  inauguration  of  his  new  policy  in  Stand- 
ard Oil  affairs  is  certain  to  have  a  tremen- 
dous effect  on  American  business  methods. 
It  is  believed  that  the  example  he  has  set 
will  do  untold  good  in  cleansing  the  business 
life  of  this  country,  for  his  connection  with 
nearly  all  the  great  industries  and  railroads 
of  the  nation  makes  his  influence  for  good  in 
this  direction  greater  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Thousands  of  telegrams  of  congratulation 
and  good  will  were  sent  to  Mr.  Rockefeller 
last  evening  and  he  feels  that  his  efforts  are 
already  bearing  rich  rewards. 


Fining  the  Standard  Oil 


Gee  whiz! 

Ain't  that  the  pazziz, 

Or  worse. 

For  a  reimburse? 

Ain't  that  the  hot  wallop? 

Ain't  it  the  Blocker? 

Ain't  it  the  swat  scallop? 

And  say. 

Won't  they  have  to  pay 

Those  dollars 

Which  otherwise  might  go  to  scholars? 

Won't  they  have  to  go  down  in  their  jeans 

And  drag  forth  the  oleaginous  means 

To  liquidate 

The  mortgage  on  their  grease  rebate? 

Won't  they  have  to  put  up 

Or  shut  up? 

Won't  they  have  to  repair 

Their  morality  by  giving  a  share 

Of  their  predatory  wealth 


For  the  benefit  of  the  public  health? 

Of  course  they  will;  they  always  do; 

The  Trusts  are  honest,  good  and  true, 

And  never  lift  resistant  hands 

To  any  of  the  law's  demands. 

Ain't  it  a  blame 

Shame 

To  confiscate 

A  great  estate 

Like  that?    Ain't  it  a  bliander? 

Is  it  any  wonder 

That  Wealth  looks  on  with  tearful  eyes 

To  see  its  pushing  enterprise 

Slugged  in  the  neck  by  Rubes  who  seem 

To  think  that  money  is  a  dream? 

$29,240,000! 

Ain't  that  a  lot? 

What? 

When  do  we  get  it?  •' 

Oh,  that's  different. 

— W.  J.  Lampton  in  New  York  World. 
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|Vhere  Money ' 
is  Kin^  ? 


THE  GOVERNMENT  WANTS  SOME  NEW  DESIGNS  FOR  ITS 

COINAGE. 

Why  would'nt  this  be  a  warning  to  those  who  will  get  most  of  it? 


-Adapted  from  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


RICHEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  [STATES   SAID   TO  BE  DOMI- 
NATED BY  A  RING  OF  RICH  MEN  WHO  OWN  THE  COURTS. 
THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT. 


IT  would  be  something  more  than  human 
if  the  supporters  of  Moyer  and  Haywood 
did  not  turn  with  notable  gratification  to  the 
statements  recently  made  by  Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey — and  quoted  below — with  reference 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Colorado.  In  them 
is  contained  much  that  confirms  the  claims 
of  the  defense  at  Boise,  and  much  more  that 
can  not  help  command  national  attention. 
Apparently,  where  money  exists  in  such 
rich  supply  as  it  does  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain state,  the  temptation  to  its  over-use  be- 
comes insurmountable,  and  that  state,  ac- 
cordingly, presents  a  picture  of  what  a  com- 
monwealth may  become  if  wealth-getting 
does  not  restrain  its  cumulative  avarice. 


LINDSEY  IN  SAVAGE  ATTACK 


Famous   Originator   of  Yoijth's   Court   Declares 
Colorado    Hopelessly   Corrupt. 
Judge  Lindsey 's  statement  was  reproduced 


as  follows  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune  and 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 

Chicago- — "Fighting"  Judge  Ben  B.  Lind- 
sey, of  Denver,  Col.,  spoke  several  hours  in  Chi- 
cago recently  and  continued  his  attacks  on 
''predatory  wealth."  The  day  before,  at  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y.,  he  had  said  that  Senator  Simon 
Guggenheim,  of  his  State,  should  be  hanged  for 
his  wrongs  to  the  poor. 

''Colorado  is  absolutely  in  the  grasp  of  the 
money  power,"  said  the  judge  last  night,  be- 
tween glasses  of  mineral  water  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel.  "It  is  the  most  hopeless  State 
in  the  union.  Its  legislature  is  owned  body  and 
soul  by   the   corporations." 

For  such  a  strong  talker  the  judge  is  small 
and  mild  looking.  He  weighs  probably  110 
pounds,  but  he  is  full  of  fire,  and  his  talk  fairly 
sizzles  under  his  Panama  hat. 

"The  only  hope  for  Colorado,"  he  went  on, 
"is  to  elect  a  Republican  Governor  who  will  be 
supported  by  Roosevelt  or  some  successor  to 
Roosevelt  representing  the  Republican  national 
progressive  element.  Roosevelt,  LaFoUette, 
Hughes,  or  Cummins — these  are  the  sort  of 
progressive  men  I  mean — men  who  are  doing 
things.     The  only  man  in  the  Democratic  party 
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who  can  be  credited  with  doing  things  is  Joseph 
W.  Folk,  of  Missouri." 

A   Roosevelt   Democrat. 

The  judge  described  himself  as  a  Roosevelt 
Democrat.  He  related  as  many  of  the  details 
of  Guggenheim's  purchase  of  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  last  March  as  had  coma  to 
his  knowledge. 

"Guggenheim,"  said  he,  "is  worth  $100,000,- 
000,  and  I  have  it  from  John  W.  Springer,  of 
the  International  Trust  Company,  that  Guggen- 
heim said  he'd  get  51  votes  in  the  legislature  if 
it  cost  him  $1,000,000.  He  got  65  out  of  100 
votes. 

"He  didn't  need  to  buy  the  legislators  after 
they  took  their  offices,  for  he  owned  them  in  ad- 
vance. That's  his  modern,  up-to-date  method, 
of  buying  a  legislature.  His  agents  would  go 
to  a  man  and  say,  'Here,  Bill,  here's  $2,500 
for  your  campaign  expenses,'  and  Bill  would 
put  the  money  in  his  pocket. 

"The  corporation  crowd  has  its  headquarters 
in  W.  G.  Evans'  offices  in  the  Majestic  building. 
Evans  is  the  boss  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Denver  and  head  of  the  tramway  system,  and 
owns  the  Democrats  also  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary. All  the  legislation  is  planned  at  his  of- 
fice in  the  Majestic  building.  Peyton  Woolston, 
treasurer  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, told  me  he  had  been  invited  to  the  office 
and  informed  that  all  his  expenses  would  be 
paid  if  he'd  vote  for  Guggenheim  after  they 
had  elected  Woolston  State  Senator. 

"All  these  arrangements  were  made  by  Dick 
Broad,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  who  was  paid  a  big  salary  by 
Guggenheim  and  by  John  F.  Vivian,  the  present 
chairman. 

Two  Honest  Men. 

"There  were  only  two  men  among  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  legislature  who  wouldn't  stand 
jfor  this  sort  of  thing — Representative  Merle 
Vincent  and  Senator  Alexander.  Of  course  the 
Democrats  hollered,  but  the  legislature  is  two- 
thirds  Republican." 

Judge  Lindsey  says  the  other  man  who  has 
made  Colorado  such  a  bad  State  is  Evans,  the 
boss,  who  elected  a  Democratic  administration 
three  years  ago  in  Denver,  though  he  is  supposed , 
to  be  a  Republican,  This  Democratic  municipal 
administration  helped  Evans  to  franchises  for 
gas,  electric  lights,  water  and  street  car  lines 
worth  $60,000,000.  The  judge  has  had  to  pass 
on  a  good  many  of  these  franchises  as  county 
judge.  He  told  of  one  case  where  1,000  forged 
gas  receipts  had  been  issued  to  voters  to  substan- 
tiate their  claim  to  being  property  owners. 

The  judge  was  elected  several  years  ago  by 
the  women  of  Denver,  after  the  Republicans 
had  nominated  him  by  accident — which  is  a  long 
story.  So  he  has  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for 
the  women. 

"The  evil  influence  of  the  corporations  is  used 
on  the  women  quite  as  much  as  on  the  men," 
he  said.     "Mrs.  Brown  will  get  $15  to  work  for 


a  street  railroad  franchise.  She'll  go  across  the 
street  to  Mrs.  Jones  and  say,  'Now,  Mrs.  Jones, 
I  wish  you'd  vote  for  this  franchise.  I've  got 
$15  and  I'll  get  $15  more  if  it's  carried.  Now 
do  vote  for  it,  there's  a  good  soul!*  How  can 
the  people's  rights  be  preserved  in  a  case  like 
that?" 

Talks  of  Snpreme  Oonrt. 

The  judge  went  into  a  guarded  statement  re- 
garding the  Colorado  Supreme  Court.  Two  of 
its  members,  he  said,  had  been  appointed  three 
years  ago  by  Governor  Peabody,  and  was  made 
up  of  representatives  of  all  the  important  cor- 
porations in  Denver. 

"Cass  Harrington,"  said  the  judge,  "repre- 
sented the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  it 
was  reported  J.  K.  Andrews  was  the  one  on  for 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  William  G. 
Evans  represented  the  public  utility  corporations 
of  Denver,  and  one  other  represented  the  Colo- 
rado and   Southern  railroad." 

The  judge  has  a  poor  ©pinion  of  Governor 
Henry  A.  Buchtel. 

"He's  a  poor  stick,"  said  Judge  Lindsey, 
"controlled  entirely  by  Evans.  He'll  never  take 
a  step  in  the  interest  of  reform.  He  is  chancel- 
lor of  the  Denver  University  and  can  make  a  good 
lecture  and  that's  about  all.  Philip  Stewart, 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Roosevelt's  friend,  is 
talked  of  as  the  next  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  the  only  hope  for  the  state,  as  I  have  said, 
is  in  some  man  like  that  backed  by  a  progres- 
sive national  Republican  administration.  Stew- 
art was  nominated  last  time,  but  he  couldn't 
stand  for  the  gang  and  withdrew.  Then  Evans 
appointed  Buchtel  .to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  last  reprehensible  act  by  the  prize  legis- 
lature, the  judge  said,  was  to  throttle  the  pri- 
mary election  law,  drawn  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  defeat  "Bill"  Evans.  As  long  as  Gug- 
genheim was  in  control,  he  said,  there  would 
be  no  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Discussing  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado, 
Judge  Lindsey  said  he  could  give  a  fair  idea  of 
how  far  bossism  has  penetrated  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  in  Colorado  in  the  recent  past. 

"Less  than  a  decade  ago,"  he  said,  "Pea- 
body  was  up  for  re-election.  The  Supreme  Court 
was  about  to  undergo  a  change.  It  was  to  be 
increased  from  three  to  seven  members,  and  the 
corporations  had  an  eye  on  the  newcomers. 

High  Court  in  Deal. 

"As  I  understand  it,  a  contract  or  under- 
standing was  reached  whereby  the  big  public 
utilities  of  Denver — that  is,  the  state — selected 
a  committee  which  was  to  select  at  least  two 
members  of  the  new  court.  The  governor  was  to 
appoint  the  men  thus  chosen. 

"My  information  is  that  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  had  Cass  Harrington  on  that 
committee;  that  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  was  represented  by  J.  K.  Andrews; 
that  the  Colorado  Southern  Railroad  put  its  man 
on  the  committee,  and  that  the  public  utility  cor- 
porations had  one  or  two  more  men  there. 
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"Two   extra    judges    were    named    from    the  sey's  attitude  was   the   following  from  the 

passing  Court  of  Appeals,  making  five,  and  the  Detroit  Journal  • 
committee    named    the    other    two.      George    P. 

Steele,  a  nephew  of  the  then  governor,  told  me  Denver. — Denver  politicians  have  little  to  say 

all  about  this,  saying  that  he  had  positive  infor-  about  the  Haywood  verdict,  but  Gen.   Sherman 

mation   that   the   big   corporations   had   got   to-  Bell,   who   commanded   the   military   during   the 


IF    THEY    BEHAVE    ALL  WILL    BE    FORGIVEN. 


— Chicago    Tribune. 


gether  and  had  put  two  men  upon  the  Supreme  Cripple    Creek    troubles,   was   outspoken.       Bell 

bench."  was   a   terror   to   strikers    and   Orchard   says   he 

once  wanted  to  kill  him.    Bell,  when  Orchard  was 

STRIP  HER  OF  STATEHOOD  on  the  stand,  declared  him  to  be  a  liar.  Although 

always  an  opponent,  in  his  military  capacity,  of 

General  Sherman  Bell  Reinforces  the  Charges  of  the  Western  Federation,  General   Bell  has   this 

Judge  Lindsey.  t^f^y  «*  t^«  Haywood   case: 

"Haywood    never   was    legally,   technically   or 

A   striking   confirmation   of   Judge   Lind-  criminally  guilty,  but  was  sneakingly  and  in  an 
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un-American  way  transported  from  Colorado  to 
Idaho,  held  for  over  a  year  and  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Steunenberg  on  'general  principles' 
by  a  lot  of  political  and  otherwise  cowards,  who 
didn't  possess  the  brain  or  the  nerve  to  go  down 
the  line  when  the  trial  began  and  carry  out  their 
part  of  the  deal.  The  Colorado  bunch  got  cold 
feet  and  Idaho  is  now  holding  the  sack. 

"The  State  of  Colorado  has  been  and  is  the 
rottenest  state  jx)litically  in  the  United  States, 
and  since  the  public  disclosures  of  dynamite  and 
murders,  coupled  with  conditions  of  assassina- 
tion within  our  borders,  during  the  Idaho  trial, 
independent  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Hay- 
wood, Moyer  or  Pettibone,  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  should  immediately  strip  her  of 
her  statehood  and  make  her  a  territory  under 
some  appropriate  name." 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  HIS  STATE 


Freacher-Grovemor    Declares    Judge    LiAdsty    a 
Political  SorelitMl. 

The  other  side  of  the  Colorado  story  is 
given  as  follows  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Henry  A.  Buehtel,  Governor  of  Colorado, 
reached  Chicago  shortly  after  the  Lindsey  inter- 
view and  proceeded  at  once  to  answer  some  of 
the  charges  brought  by  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey 
and  Gen.  Sherman  Bell  against  his  common- 
wealth. The  governor  spent  the  afternoon  at 
the  Auditorium  Annex  and,  responding  to  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  gave  out  his  defense  of  Colo- 
rado  as  follows: 

''What  basis  is  there  for  Judge  Lindsey 's 
assertion  that  Colorado  is  the  rottenest  state 
in   the   union,   politically   and   socially?" 

"In  Colorado,"  replied  the  governor,  "Judge 
Lindsey  could  not  secure  the  publication  of  such 
malicious  criticisms  of  Colorado  and  her  people. 
I  say  that  there  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in 
these  wild  assertions  of  our  juvenile  judge.  The 
Denver  chamber  of  commerce  has  published  some 
vigorous  resolutions  in  condemnation  of  Judge 
Lindsey 's  erratic  harangue   about  Colorado. 

"You  can  understand  the  animus  of  Lindsey 's 
assault  when  you  recall  the  fact  that  Lindsey  is  a 
disappointed  candidate  for  governor  of  Colorado. 
His  vote  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him. 
One  week  before  the  election  the  various  state 
chairmen  were  asked  to  make  a  forecast  of  what 
would  happen  on  election  day.  John  F.  Vivian, 
the  Republican  state  chairman,  predicted  20,000 
plurality  for  Buehtel;  Milton  Smith,  the  Demo- 
cratic state  chairman,  predicted  14,000  plurality 
for  Adams;  J.  A.  Harris,  the  Lindsey  manager, 
predicted  12,000  plurality  for  Lindsey. 

Vote   Shows  Lindsay's   Standing. 

"The  official  returns  showed  the  following  as 
the  vote  for  the  five  candidates: 

Buehtel  (Republican)    92,602 

Adams  (Democrat)    74,416 

Lindsey    (Independent)    18,014 


Haywood    (Socialist)    16,015 

Chamberlain    (Prohibitionist)    2,087 

Total  vote  for  governor   203,134 

"It  will  be  noted  that  Buehtel 's  plurality  was 
18,186.  That  is  to  say,  Buehtel 's  plurality  over 
Adams  was  more  than  the  total  vote  for  Lindsey. 
When  you  recall  that  Theodore  Roosevelt's  plu- 
rality, when  elected  governor  of  New  York,  was 
17,786,  with  a  total  vote  of  more  than  1,500,000, 
it  is  evident  that  the  plurality  of  18,186  for 
Buehtel,  with  a  total  vote  of  a  trifle  over  200,- 
000,  was  a  most  notable  victory. 

"This  vote  tells  the  story  that  Judge  Lind- 
sey is  not  taken  seriously  by  the  sober  intelli- 
gence of  Colorado  on  any  matter  except  the  mat- 
ter of  the  juvenile  judgeship.  I  find  the  strong 
lawyers  are  now  discounting  Judge  Lindsey  as 
a  juvenile  judge  because  he  is  so  erratic,  so  emo- 
tional, and  so  willing  to  traduce  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  a  great  state  to  gratify  his  insa- 
tiable longing  to  be  in  the  limelight. 

"The  Denver  Post  made  a  sincere  effort  to 
bring  him  forward  as  a  possible  man  of  resources 
for  a  large  place.  But  that  paper  has  now 
dropped  him  because  he  is  so  erratic.  We  have 
all  petted  him  and  called  him  a  great  man  until 
we  have  made  him  so  vain  that  one  can  scarcely 
stay  in  the  same  township  with  him.  You  can 
pass  a  month  in  Denver  now  and  not  find  out 
that    Judge    Lindsey   lived   there." 

Wholesome  Legislation  Passed. 

"Have  the  corporations  absolute  control  of 
legislation  in  the  state,. as  has  been  charged?" 

"Consider  what  sort  of  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  sixteenth  general  assembly.  No  state  in 
the  union  has  surpassed  Colorado  in  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  wholesome  legislation  which 
was  passed  by  the  Republican  majority  at  the 
recent  session  of  our  legislature. 

"First  of  all  in  popular  interest  was  our  local 
option  law,  which  makes  it  possible  to  create 
anti-saloon  territory  in  any  city,  town,  ward, 
ward  subdivision,  district,  or  precinct.  With 
that  law  we  can  make  all  our  agricultural  coun- 
ties   dry    forever. 

Not  a  Solitary  Graft  Bill. 

"Other  great  measures  adopted  by  the  Repub- 
licans were  such  as  the  following:  An  insurance 
law,  the  best  one  ever  passed  by  any  state  in  the 
union;  a  pure  food  law,  a  meat  inspection  law,  a 
civil  service  law,  a  state  banking  law,  a  public 
accountant  law,  a  railroad  law,  a  law  to  create 
state  employment  agencies,  acts  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  all  the  old  debts  of  the  state, 
laws  to  provide  employment  for  prisoners  of  all 
sorts,  laws  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to 
assign  his  wages  without  consent  of  his  wife. 
This  last  named  law  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
mother  and  the  children  as  against  the  saloon- 
keeper. 

"Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  acts  and  joint 
resolutions  were  passed  by  the  hous^  and  senate 
and  approved  by  me,  and  in  that  entire  list  there 
is  not  one  solitary  graft  bill  or  cinch  bill.    We 
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had  a  strong  lobby  working  against  many  of 
these  good  measures.  Indeed,  the  various  crowds 
of  lobbyists  pooled  their  issues  and  worked 
against  all  this  wholesome  program.  But  we 
whipped  this  lobby  at  every  point.  Does  this 
look  as  though  the  corporations  had  absolute 
control  of  the  legislature? 

^'Of  course,  conceited  men  like  Ben  Lindsey 
are  not  expected  to  consider  facts  like  these. 
Perfervid    rhetoric    and    kaleidoscopic      nincom- 


poopery  flourish  better  when  all  facts  are  utterly 
ignored. 

Smiles  at  Gen.  Bell's  Words. 
"The  only  comment  to  be  made  on  Gen.  Bell's 
reported  speech  is  that  an  eccentric  man  is  fond 
of  saying  eccentric  things.  It  is  said  Goldsmith 
once  remarked  that  he  never  moved  his  lower 
jaw  when  chewing  his  food.  A  man  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  humor  only  smiles  at  such  extreme 
eccentricity.  The  people  of  Colorado  are  never 
surprised  by  anything  Gen.  Bell  says  or  does." 


THE    CALL    TO    THE    RAMPARTS. 


Making  Living  a  Luxury 


-New  York  Herald. 


INCREASING    THE    PRICE    OF    COMMODITIES    TO    SUCH   A   HIGH 

DEGREE    THAT   MANY   THINGS  WHICH   WERE   ONCE  IN 

COMMON  USE  THREATEN  TO  GET  BEYOND  THE 

REACH   OF    ALL   EXCEPT    THE    RICH. 


ONE  of  the  elements  which  contributes 
most  subtly  to  the  discontent  of  labor 
is  the  increase  in  the  price  of  food,  clothing 
and  rent.  Recently  this  increase  has  spread 
so  rapidly  and  affected  so  many  commodi- 
ties that  it  threatens  to  degrade  the  level 
of  American  living.     It  lifts  things  which 


have  always  been  available  to  the  general 
public  to  a  point  where  only  the  well-to-do 
can  afford  them. 

The  check  to  this  process  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  It  is  protected  by  prohibitive  tariffs 
and  seems  to  be  fostered  by  the  short- 
sighted rapacity  of  general  business. 
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menced.  The  existing  famine  is  caused  "by  the 
great  demand  from  industrial  plants  and  for  rail- 
road use. 


Plutocrat. 
— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

COAL  FAMINE  ALREADY  FELT 


Immense    Increase    in    Demands    of    Indnstrial 
Plants  and  Railroads  the  Cause. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  rising 
prices  is  to  be  found  in  the  fuel  field,  of 
which  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  said: 

Butte,  Mont. — Although  the  middle  of  summer, 
a  serious  coal  famine  already  is  felt  through- 
out the  Northwestern  states.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  any  coal  from  Canada,  as  the  Canadian 
government  forbids  export  of  Canadian  coal  until 
home  demands  are  filled.  Nearly  all  the  North- 
western coal  mines  are  running  day  and  night, 
but  are  all  away  behind  in  their  orders.  A  great 
shortage  exists  on  the  Pacific  coast.  For  two 
years  past  few  mines  have  been  opened.  For 
one  year  past  no  coal  lands  have  been  entered, 
the  President  having  withdrawn  68,000,000  acres 
of  coal  land  from  public  entry.  The  criminal 
prosecutions  instituted  by  special  agents  ambi- 
tious to  make  a  record  have  deterred  operators 
Irom  opening  new  mines  for  fear  of  criminal 
prosecution,  as  it  is  impossible  to  open  coal 
mines  of  any  size  on  less  than  1,000  or  2,000 
acres  of  coal  land. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  in  the  Northwest, 
where,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  the  geological 
expert  at  Washington,  there  are  68,000,000  acres 
of  coal  lands,  people  must  pay  $7.50  to  $15  per 
ton  for  poor  lignite  coal  and  yet  only  have  a 
portion  of  their  wants  supplied.  The  great  de- 
mand for  house  consumption  has  not  yet  com- 


SCHOOLS  PAY  MORE  FOR  COAL 


Bids  Are  60  to  100  Per  Cent  in  Excess  of  Last 
Season's  Quotations. 

How  the  coal  famine  already  affects  the 
public  institutions  and  is  therefore  likely  to 
stimulate  remedial  legislation  is  suggested 
in  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Seattle,  Wash. — Seattle  school  district  must 
pay  $10,000  more  for  its  fuel  supply  for  the  next 
school  year  than  was  paid  out  during  the  period 
just  closed.  Bids  submitted  by  the  coal  and  wood 
companies  for  the  year's  fuel  show  an  average 
advance  of  60  per  cent  and  in  some  instances 
rates  have  been  doubled. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Company,  which  offered  t© 
supply  all  the  schools,  was  the  only  corporation 
that  offered  any  explanation  of  the  advance.  In 
a  letter  from  C.  E.  Houston,  superintendent  of 
coal  agencies,  it  was  explained  that  miners* 
wages  have  been  advanced  twice  during  the  last 
five  months,  the  second  increase  taking  effect  on 
the  first  of  this  month,  when  an  average  of  20 
per  cent  higher  wages  was  granted.  At  the  same 
time,  Superintendent  Houston  wrote,  the  cost  of 
mining  timbers,  machinery,  and  other  mining 
supplies  have  been  advanced. 

The  company  will  not  giiarantee  promptness 
in  delivery  at  outlying  districts.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  where  shipments  had  to  be  made 
by  cars  over  another  line  there  is  no  means  of 
compelling  the  foreign  road  to  make  an  immedi- 
ate delivery.  In  some  parts  of  the  city  loaded 
cars  are  handled  by  the  Seattle  Electric  Com- 
pany and  elsewhere  the  Northern  Pacific  delivers 
them.  Immediate  deliveries  were  guaranteed 
where  the  company  supplies  its  teams  and  de- 
livers from  the  bunkers  to  the  schools. 

The  school  board  made  no  attempt  to  award  the 
contracts  for  the  fuel  supply,  referring  the  entire 
question  to  the  purchasing  committee.  Vice 
President  Shorrock  estimated  that  the  increase 
in  fuel  charges  is  equivalent  to  1-10  of  a  mill 
taxes. 


TRYING  TO  CHECK  THE  FAMINE 


Vessels  of  Great  Lakes  Rush  Coal  Supplies  Into 
the  Northwest. 

Some  of  the  efforts  which  the  transporta- 
tion companies  are  said  to  be  making  to 
break  the  coal  famine  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times: 

Pittsburg. — Reports  received  here  indicate 
that  railroads  of  the  northwest  have  started  in 
to  prevent  the  threatened  coal  famine  in   that 
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part  of  the  country  next  winter.  While  the  rail- 
roads themselves  are  always  assured  sufficient 
supplies  of  fuel  by  contracts,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  reserve  quantities  stored  on  docks 
of  the  coal  companies,  if  necessary,  they  are 
warning  coal   dealers   of  the   northwest   that  if 


on  the  part  of  the  northwest  coal  dealers  to 
limit  the  supply  in  the  hope  of  forcing  up  prices. 
Those  familiar  with  the  situation  claim  the  diffi- 
culty is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  dealers  in  that 
part  of  the  country  putting  off  the  laying  in  of 
supplies  until  late  in  the  season,  with  the  result 


THE    BLACK    RUST    SCARE. 

In  Minneapolis  it  is  the  absence  of  it  that  scares  us. 

— Minneapolis   Journal. 


they  do  not  lay  in  supplies  now,  while  cars  can 
be  obtained,  they  will  stand  little  chance  of  get- 
ting them  later  on,  especially  after  the  crop 
movement  begins. 

It  is  not  believed  there  is  any  concerted  move 


that  when  they  do  get  ready  to  act  they  can  not 
get  an  adequate  supply  of  cars.  It  is  believed 
this  year,  however,  the  railroads  have  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  dealers  to  act  earlier. 

As  an  indication  of  the  success  of  this  plan, 
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the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  has  received  orders 
for  2,000,000  more  tons  of  coal  from  northwest 
dealers  than  it  has  ever  received  before.  The 
total  shipment  of  coal  to  the  northwest  by  this 
company  this  year  is  expected  to  run  from  6,500,- 
000  to  7,000,000  tons.  With  the  effort  of  the  rail- 
roads to  keep  the  coal  moving  after  it  reaches 
the  northwestern  docks,  the  shipping  conditions 
this  season,  due  in  part,  perhaps,  to  some  un- 
usual circumstances,  are  almost  ideal. 

One  of  these  circumstances  is  the  ore  handlers' 
strike.  It  is  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  biggest 
ore  carrying  vessels  on  the  lakes  do  not  bother 
with  coal  when  the  movement  of  ore  is-  not  ham- 
pered in  any  way.  This,  of  course,  is  due  to 
the  much  higher  prices  paid  for  handling  ore. 
For  carrying  ore  from  the  head  of  the  lakes  the 
contract  price  is  75  cents  a  gross  ton.  The  con- 
tract price  for  carrying  coal  from  Lake  Erie 
ports  is  30  cents  a  net  ton. 

Now,  however,  when  the  ore  handling  business 
is  practically  tied  up  by  a  strike  of  the  handlers 
for  an  advance  of  about  25  cents  a  day — they 
have  been  getting  $2.25  for  day  work  and  $2.50 
for  night  work — the  vessel  owners,  rather  than 
allow  their  boats  to  remain  idle,  have  begun  car- 
rying coal. 


NO  NECESSITY  FOR  FAMINE 


Government  Expert  Declares  American  Supply  Is 
Still  Abundant. 

Readers  may  judge  from  the  following 
whether  the  coal  shortage  is  artificial  or  the 
result  of  insurmountable  conditions.  The 
item  is  from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Washington,  D.  C. — After  all  there  is  coal 
enough  in  the  country,  and  the  trust  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  put  prices  up  for  many  a  long 
year  to  come. 

Recently  a  number  of  misleading  articles  have 
been  given  out,  apparently  on  the  authority  of 
the  geological  survey,  predicting  the  early  ex- 
haustion of  our  fuel  supply.  The  geological  sur- 
vey did  say  the  bituminous  coal  fields  might  be 
exhausted  in  another  century,  but  the  statement 
was  qualified  in  such  a  way  it  was  evident  there 
would  be  coal  enough  for  many  long  years  to 
come.  '    i 

To  correct  these  misleading  impressions,  Direc- 
tor Smith  of  the  survey  has  given  out  an  authori- 
tative statement  prepared  by  M.  R.  Campbell, 
who  has  charge  of  the  division  of  economic  geol- 
ogy and  fuels,  and  E.  W.  Parker,  coal  mining 
expert   and  statistician. 

The  facts  are  that  the  estimate  of  the  bitumin- 
ous coal  fields  prepared  by  Mr.  Campbell  shows 
the  total  quantity  of  coal  stored  in  the  ground 
at  about  2,200,000,000,000  short  tons.  From  this 
there  has  been  extracted,  according  to  Mr.  Par- 
ker's statement,  about  4,625,000  short  tons.  As- 
suming for  every  ton  of  coal  mined  there  is  half 
a  ton  lost  this  represents  an  exhaustion  of  nearly 


7,000,000,000  tons,  or  only  about  one-third  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  supply. 

Enough  to  Last  200  Tears. 

We  produced  and  consumed  in  1896,  in  round 
numbers  343,000,000  short  tons,  which  '  repre- 
sented about  500,000,000  tons  of  exhaustion,  since 
less  coal  is  lost  per  ton  mined  than  formerly. 
At  this  rate,  if  no  increase  be  allowed  for,  the 
bituminous  coal  supply  would  last  about  4000 
years.  However,  taking  into  account  the  prob- 
able rate,  first,  of  increase  and  later,  decrease 
in  production,  experts  of  the  geological  bureau 
are  of  opinion  the  bulk  of  cheaply  mined  bitu- 
minous coal  will- be  exhausted  within  two  hundred 
more  years.  But  when  the  period  of  decrease 
in  production  sets  in,  they  say,  the  need  for 
the  fuel  will  doubtless  be  supplied  in  a  consid- 
erable degree  by  the  utilization  of  other  forces 
of  nature,  thus  extending  the  life  of  the  bitu- 
minous coal  fields  still  farther. 

So  far  as  anthraeite  eoal  is  concerned,  pre- 
dictions of  exhaustion  have  been  based  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  estimates  by  the  Pennsylvania  geo- 
logical survey,  showing  that  there  were  originally 
in  the  ground  about  19,500,000,000  long  tons  of 
coal.  For  every  ton  of  coal  mined  one  and  one- 
half  tons  were  lost.  This  means  only  7,800,000 
tons,  if  the  original  supply  were  recoverable. 
Enough  Anthracite  for  70  Years. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1906  production  amounted 
approximately  to  1,650,000,000  tons,  which  would 
leave  6,150,000,000.  At  the  rate  of  about  65,000,- 
000  tons  a  year  this  supply  would  last  about 
ninety  years. 

Later  estimates  made  by  William  GriflSth  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  placed  the  quantity  of  minable 
anthracite  in  the  ground  at  the  close  of  1905  at 
5,073,786,750  long  tons.  Since  then  a  trifle  over 
600,000,000  tons  have  been  mined,  leaving  about 
4,470,000,000  tons  available.  Under  this  esti- 
mate, at  the  rate  of  65,000,000  tons  a  year,  the 
supply  would  last  only  seventy  years.  Against 
both  these  estimates  must  be  set  the  fact  that 
production  will  not  be  maintained  at  the  present 
rate  until  the  coal  is  gone. 


KOSHER  MEAT  DEAR;  WOMEN  RIOT 


Philadelphia   Jewish    Quarter    Scene    of   Lively 
Demonstration. 

A  significant  instance  of  the  personal  na- 
ture of  the  rise  of  prices  is  afforded  in  the 
following  from  the  Chicago  News: 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Jewish  quarter  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  this  city  was  the  scene 
of  wild  disorder  recently  when  tlie  women  made 
demonstrations  against  all  of  the  kosher  butchers 
as  a  protest  against  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
beef.  The  shops  were  invaded,  prospective  cus- 
tomers driven  out,  windows  broken  out  and  ker- 
osene in  a  number  of  instances  was  poured  over 
all  the  meat  in  sight.  Arrests  were  followed 
by  demonstrations  against  two  police  stations, 
to  which  several  of  the  women  were  taken,  and 
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the  police  were  compelled  to  us«  considerable 
force   in  dispersing  the  crowds. 

The  women  allege  the  retailers  have  been 
charging  14  and  16  cents  a  pound  for  meat  which 
last  year  at  this  season  could  be  bought  for  10 
cents  and  12  cents.  More  than  1000  women 
formed  an  organization.  They  pledged  them- 
selves to  use  all  i>ossible  efforts  to  influence  other 
Jewish  women  to  join  in  the  movement  against 
the  butchers.  A  committee  of  thirty  was  ap- 
pointed, with  instructions  to  post  pickets  around 
all  kosher  shops  to  urge  prospective  purchasers 
not  to  buy. 

Despite  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  police  the 
disorders  in  the  Jewish  section  continued 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  and  at 
noon  nearly  fifty  arrests  of  men  and  women  had 
been  made.  Those  charged  with  inciting  to  riot 
were  held  in  heavy  bail  for  court.  The  others 
received  sentences  ranging  from  a  fine  to  five 
days'  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail.  Several 
women  were  included  among  those  sent  to  prison. 
Nearly  all  of  the  women  prisoners  carried  in- 
fants. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  disorders  it  is  said 
the  butchers  will  reduce  the  price  of  beef  2  cents 
a  pound. 


UPWARD  THRUST  OP  THREAD 


HIGHER  BUTTER  PRICES  EN  ROUTE 


No  Relief  Promised  Prom  Rising  Market  That 
Has  Already  Broken  Records. 

The  penetration  of  the  increase  in  costs  to 
the  most  immediate  family  needs  is  exem- 
plified further  in  the  foUow^ing  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

Cleveland:  If  the  housewife  calls  up  her  but- 
ter merchant  to  complain  because  of  the  high 
price  of  that  commodity  she  will  be  met  with 
the  news  that  it  is  going  higher  still  before 
long.  If  it  is  any  comfort  he  will  add  that  in- 
creasing prices  do  not  mean  any  more  money_ 
in  his  pocket.  Commissions  remain  the  same, 
he  says,  no  matter  what  the  price  may  be. 

Creamery  butter  is  now  selling  at  26^2  cents 
a  pound,  which  is  6  cents  more  than  it  brought 
at  this  time  last  year.  Not  since  1882  has  it  been 
so  high.  Dealers  are  reticent  in  giving  reasons 
for  the  rise.  They  are  sure  of  only  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  the  Cleveland  butter  and  egg 
board  has  no  hand  in  fixing  the  price  to  the  re- 
tailer. Confronted  with  the  price  of  butter, 
they  answer  by  quoting  prices  of  other  com- 
modities. 

"The  high  price  of  butter,"  said  E.  I.  Bur- 
ridge  of  the  local  market,  "is  due  solely  to  the 
deficient  supply.  The  supply  has  fallen  off  10 
per  cent  in  the  last  month,  and  I  predict  that  it 
will  go  lower  yet.  The  burden  will,  of  course, 
fall  upon  the  consumer,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  any  gain  goes  to  the  dealer.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  lose  because  of  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand." 


Up  One  Cent,  More  in  Sight,  Makers  Touch  the 
Public  Right. 
In  the  following  from  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
public is  another  phase  of  domestic  life  af- 
fected by  the  advancing  prices: 

Some  Ironquill  is  due  to  quit  the  rub 
And  splatter  of  The  Washerwoman's  tub; 
A  Markham's  coming — not  to  talk  of  Hose — 
The  Needle  now's  the  burden  of  his  woes; 
The  Seamstress'  trials  will  be  told  in  song, 
Succeeding  other  martyrs  of  the  Wrong; 
Her  stitches  be  the  muse  of  bards,  instead. 
When  she  is  charged  ten  cents  for  sewing  thread. 

It  is  forecast  that  spool  cotton  will  go  to  10 
cents.  There  has  already  been  an  advance  of 
from  5  cents  to  6  cents.  Local  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  look  for  another  advance  August 
1,  but  do  not  believe  the  price  will  reach  the  16- 
cent  prediction. 

Sewing  thread  prices  in  retail  stores  went  to 
6  cents  about  three  weeks  ago.  Manufacturer's 
thread  has  twice  gone  higher  since  January  1. 
Before  January  1,  it  sold  at  $1.57  per  12,000 
yards,  and  went  to  $1.67  at  that  time.  On  June 
1  it  advanced  to  $1.72  per  12,000  yards.  Manu- 
facturers in  St.  Louis  do  not  believe  the  expected 
advance  August  1  will  be  as  strong  as  the  pre- 
vious ones. 

H.  J.  Lauxman,  head  salesman  for  the  Summit 
Thread  Company,  of  No.  310  North  Eleventh 
Street,  said :  * '  The  cause  for  increased  prices  in 
thread,  is  the  scarcity  of  yam.  Our  mills  in  East 
Hampton,  Conn.,  report  that  they  have  difficulty 
in  getting  the  latter  commodity.  The  situation 
is  not  indicative  of  an  early  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. We  sell  only  to  manufacturers,  so  the  con- 
sumer is  not  affected  by  the  increase." 


WHAT  THE  TARIFP  DOES 


Maintains  Prices  for  Necessities  Ninety-Nine  Per 
Cent  Above  European  Figures. 

Why  many  persons  contend  that  the  pro- 
hibitive tariff  on  foreign  imports  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  present  price  situation  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  from  the  Kansas 
City  Times: 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  domestic  and  for- 
eign prices  of  those  things  that  are  essential 
necessities  in  all  families  of  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  most  of  them  even  among  the  com- 
paratively poor.  Here  are  ten  comparisons, 
based  on  investigations  and  formulated  averages 
made  by  the  Boston  Herald,  and  relating  in  each 
instance  to  articles  of  the  same  quality: 

Abroad.    U.  S. 

Sugar,  lb.,  wholesale $  .03        $  .05 

Common    meats,    lb 08  .12 

Bread,  loaf 03  .05 


A    POSTPONED    ASSAULT. 
Warriors  Outside  the  Wall— Guess  We'd  Better  Not  Tackle  That  Bunch  Until  After  the  Presi- 
dential Election.  — Indianapolis   News. 
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Fall  River  print,  yd.,  wholesale..     .037  .05 

Hosiery,  dozen,  wholesale 1.00  2.25 

Table  napkins,  dozen 2.00  4.00 

Cotton  and  wool  dress  goods,  yard     .25  .75 

Silk  and  cotton  mull,  yard 08  .20 

Felt  hats 1.90  4.00 

Suit  clothes 15.00        30.00 

The  average  excess  of  American  prices  over 
foreign  prices  in  this  table  is  991/^  per  cent,  a 
fraction  less  than  double.  Yet  if  the  tariff  were 
removed  the  consumers  would  get  the  benefit 
without  injury  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  any 
line  of  business  or  any  class  of  people.  If  this 
excess  which  is  a  virtual  tax,  levied  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  trusts — as  the  retailers  do  not  get 
much  of  it — ^was  imposed  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
tax,  demanded  in  the  form  of  internal  revenue 
stamps  sold  to  the  consumers,  how  long  would 
it  be  tolerated? 


TRUST  WAR  ADDS  TO  COST 


Alleged  to  Be  Largely  Responsible  for  Advance 
in  Prices. 

The  inclination  of  the  big  corporations  to 
thrust  responsibility  on  to  others  than  them- 
selves is  illustrated  in  the  following  from 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

Washington, — Attorney-General  Bonaparte  is 
not  willing  to  admit  that  the  Trust  prosecutions 
which  have  been  sucessful  from  the  government 
standpoint  by  securing  convictions,  have  been 
unsuccessful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  people 
because  the  prices  of  commodities  have  been 
advanced.  He  is  unable  to  connect  the  prosecu- 
tions with  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living. 

His  attention  has  been  called  to  the  charge 
that  the  government  has  been  blowing  loud  upon 
the  trumpets  about  its  ''trust  busting"  prowess; 
but  that  the  trusts  have  not  been  "busted," 
that  successful  prosecutions  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  dissolution  of  the  trusts  and  that  the 
people  are  being  punished  by  the  trusts  by  being 
compelled  to  pay  more  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  say,"  observed  the  At- 
torney General,  ''whether  there  is  or  is  not  any 
direct  connection  between  the  increased  cost  of 
living  and  the  evils  which  the  Sherman  act  was 
intended  id  correct.  This  is  a  matter  entirely 
outside  of  my  province  and  only  partially  within 
the  control  of  any  measures  of  legislation  or  ad- 
ministration. The  enforcement  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, would  seem  naturally  to  tend  toward  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  the  articles  as  to  which  com- 
petition exists.  So  that  it  is  safe  to  infer  that 
if  the  cost  of  these  articles  has  increased  not- 
withstanding the  enforcement  of  the  law  these 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  government 
have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  effect  of 
such  enforcement,  A  further  question,  however, 
is  whether  the  cost  of  articles  manufactured  by 
the  trusts  has  in  fact  increased,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  more  sta- 


tistics and  fewer  generalizations  and  sweeping 
statements  in  current  publications," 

Mr.  Bonaparte  was  pressed  for  a  more  definite 
st-atement  concerning  the  failure  of  trust  prose- 
cutions to  bring  about  lower  prices. 

"As  I  said  a  moment  ago,"  he  resumed,  "first 
you  must  determine  whether  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  various  articles  manu- 
factured by  agencies  engaged  in  combinations 
forbidden  by  the  Sherman  act.  Secondly,  you 
must  determine  whether  this  increase,  if  there 
has  been  any,  is  due  to  the  combinations  or  to 
economic  causes  which  would  have  onerated  in 
the  absence  of  any  combination.  Then  you  have 
to  determine  whether  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  through  the  courts  is  really  inoperative 
or  merely  effective  in  preventing  prices  from  be- 
ing higher  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been." 

"Do  you  think  the  present  laws  are  sufficient 
to  keep  the  trusts  in  check,  to  force  competition 
and  prevent  unjust  prices?" 

"All  I  can  say  in  answer  to  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Bonaparte,  "is  that  I  think  the  tendency  is  in 
that  direction  and  that  experience  has  shown  the 
need  of  further  modifications  tending  to  greater 
efficiency  in  results,  without  any  change  of  gen- 
eral .  policy. ' ' 


POSTPONING  TARIFF  REVISION 


Nothing  to  Be  Done  Until  After  the  Presidential 
Election. 

Just  as  the  Pandex  was  going  to  press 
Secretary  Taft  made  an  address  in  Ohio 
virtually  declaring  the  official  attitude  of  the 
presidential  administration  toward  tariff  re- 
vision. The  following  article  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  was  published  much  earlier: 

Washington,  D,  C. — The  tariff  is  to  be  revised 
by  its  friends,  but  not  until  after  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1908.  This  decision  was  reached 
at  a  conference  at  Oyster  Bay,  at  which  tariff 
revision  was  discussed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
Senator  Hopkins  of  Illinois,  and  H,  E,  Miles,  rep- 
resenting the  Wisconsin  Tariff  Revision  League. 

"It  would  be  suicidal  to  the  republican  party," 
said  Senator  Hopkins,  on  leaving  Oyster  Bay, 
"to  undertake  the  revision  of  the  tariff  during 
the  next  congress.  After  the  presidential  elec- 
tion I  believe  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  repub- 
lican party  to  revise  the  tariff,  and  it  will  be 
done." 

There  never  was  the  slightest  intention  to  re- 
vise the  tariff  before  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. The  subject  is  one  that  recurs  constantly, 
but  underneath  and  behind  all  the  discussions 
there  is  always  the  fact  that  until  the  presiden- 
tial election  is  safely  out  of  the  way  tariff  re- 
vision, like  all  legislation  of  a  similar  far  reach- 
ing nature,  would  have  to  wait  untii'  business 
was  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  negotiations  with  Germany  have  made 
evident  the  fact  that  in  a  few  years  the  tariff 
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will  have  to  be  dealt  with  to  insure  satisfactory 
relations  with  foreign  nations.  This  will  prob- 
ably take  the  form  of  a  maximum  and  minimum 
system. 

Senator  Allison  of  Iowa,  who  has  assisted  in 
framing  every  tariff  bill  since  the  war,  is  certain 
that  in  the  next  campaign  and  thereafter  the 
tariff  will  be  an  important  issue.  There  is  first 
to  be  decided  the  question  as  to  whether  the  de- 
mand for  tariff  revision  is  serious  and  national, 
rather  than  confined  to  localities  where  definite 
advantages  are  hoped  for;  but  when  once  that 
point  is  settled  and  the  strength  of  the  move- 
ment throughout  the  country  is  fairly  estimated 
it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  Senator  Allison,  be 
time  to  act. 

This  will  settle  definitely  the  constantly  recur- 
ring difficulties  with  foreign  nations. 


"BURYING  THEIR  HEADS  IN  SAND." 


made  issue  which  lies  at  its  hand  and  appeal 
to  the  country  with  a  direct  and  explicit  prom- 
ise to  scale  the  Dingley  rates  and  eliminate  some 
of  the  present  inequalities  of  the  tariff  law. 

i5S"M0CRATS    URGED    TO    ACT.""™* 


Wonderment  Exprest  That  Republicans  Do  Not 
See  the  Situation. 

Democratic  impatience  in  the  tariff  matter 
is  reflected  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Evening  Post: 

Washington. — That  was  not  a  new  or  a  novel 
thing  that  Senator  Hopkins  said  about  the  tariff 
the  other  day  after  he  had  talked  with  President 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay.  It  did  not  have  the 
crispness  or  the  freshness  of  real  news.  It  was 
all  in  the  papers  of  November,  1906.  The  re- 
sponsible leaders  and  managers  of  the  Republi- 
can party  have  no  intention  of  revising  the  tariff 
until  they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  When  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  wrote  a  tariff  paragraph  into  his 
annual  message  of  three  years  ago,  and  then 
scratched  it  out  again  at  the  behest  of  Speaker 
Cannon  and  the  other  "stand-patters,"  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  would  be  no  revis- 
ion of  the  schedules  while  the  present  adminis- 
tration remained  in  office. 

A  good  many  Republicans  who  have  much  to 
say  about  the  party  management  and  its  policies 
are  not  yet  fully  convinced  that  there  is  a  gen- 
uine demand  throughout  the  country  for  re- 
vision. They  have  buried  their  heads  in  the 
sand  and  refused  to  read  aright  signs  that  others 
have  no  difficulty  in  interpreting.  Ex-Repre- 
sentative McCleary  of  Minnesota,  who  is  now  an 
assistant  postmaster-general,  could  tell  them  how 
real  is  the  demand  for  tariff  revision  in  his  sec- 
tion of  Minnesota.  So  could  some  of  the  other 
congi'essmen,  who  were  defeated  in  the  re-election 
because  they  were  foolish  enough  to  adhere  to 
the  ''stand  pat"  slogan.  Mr.  McCleary  was 
not  returned  to  the  sixtieth  congress,  because  he 
did  '  not  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  sentiment 
for  revision  among  the  people  he  represented. 

The  Republican  party  has  a  sublime  faith  in 
the  stupidity  of  Democratic  leaders.  It  beats  all, 
why  the  Democratic  party,  instead  of  casting 
about  to  invent  new  nostrums,  new  remedies, 
and  new  "isms"  does  not  lay  hold  of  the  ready 


Senator  Bacon  Thinks  Tariff  Revision  Should  be 
Made  Party  Issue. 

Pressure  within  the  Democratic  party  for 
active  advocacy  of  tariff  revision  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  from  the  same  paper  as  the 
above : 

Washington. — Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  be- 
lieves that  the  Democratic  party  should  go  into 
the  next  Presidential  campaign  with  a  clear-cut 
declaration  in  favor  of  tariff  revision,  and  make 
the  contest  on  that  issue.  He  would  also  have 
the  platform  of  his  party  oppose  centralizatien 
of  power  in  the  general  government  and  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  the  executive.  Senator  Bacon 
is  here  attending  to  some  departmental  matters. 
He  was  asked  by  a  local  interviewer: 

"What  are  the    issues    upon    whic-h,  in  your 
judgment,  it    is    possible,  or  probable,  that  the 
Democrats  can  win  in  the  next  election?" 
The  Senator  replied: 

"I  may  be  mistaken;  but  in  my  judgment  th« 
Democratic  platform  should  expressly  and  dis- 
tinctly put  the  fight  upon  the  issues  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  and  opposition  to  the  central- 
ization of  power  in  the  general  government  and 
the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  In  other  words,  as  to 
this  last — the  defence  and  maintenance  of  the 
rights  expressly  reserved  in  the  constitution  to 
the  states. 

"While  being  explicit  as  to  each  of  these,  I 
would  properly  guard  each  of  these  declarations 
against  misconstruction.  The  revenue  require- 
ments of  the  Government  will  always  necessitate 
a  high  tariff.  A  low  rate  of  tariff  duties  is  an 
impossibility  in  our  day.  Therefore,  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  the  declaration  of  the  party 
ought  to  be  against  the  present  unnecessarily 
excessive  and  exorbitant  tariff  laws  and  against 
the  discriminating  and  unequal  and  extortionate 
features  in  which  it  abounds.  An  indiscriminate 
declaration  against  the  tariff  will  fail  to  bring  to 
our  support  a  vast  number  of  Republicans  who 
are  ready  to  break  away  from  their  party  on  ac- 
count of  the  grievous  tariff  abuses  which  now 
afflict  the  people. 

SELLS  HAIR  TO  BUY  FOOD 


Some  of  the  Upper  Class  in  England  Feel  the 
Sting  of  Poverty. 

The  following  from  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  tells  its  own  tale: 

London.— Pitiful  stories  of  dire  poverty  were 
related  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  United  King- 
dom Beneficent  Association,  to  provide  annuities 
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for  poor  gentlefolk,  held  at  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Sassoon's  house,  in  Park  Lane. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  presided,  announced 
that  although  the  King  had  already  given  a  life 
donation  of  $225,  he  had  signified  his  intention 
of  subscribing  $50  annually  to  show  his  sympathy 
with  the  movement. 

Then  the  Duke  spoke  of  the  terrible  conditions 
of  poverty  to  be  found  among  middle-aged  gentle- 
folk, whose  privations  the  society  strove  to 
relieve. 

He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  hospital  nurse  who 
saved  every  penny  and  worked  herself  into  a 
hopeless  condition  of  ill-health  so  that  she  might 
start  her  brother  in  a  profession.  She  was  now 
an  invalid,  and  dependent  on  the  annuity  of  $125 
provided  by  the  Association. 

Another  woman  had  been  brought  to  such 
straits  by  the  anxious  condition  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land that  she  has  been  obliged  to  sell  her  hair. 

"This  society  sends  little  rivulets  into  the  arid 
plains  of  these  people's  lives,  and  I  commend  it 
to  your  charity,"  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  concluded. 

Mr.  Osborn,  secretary  of  the  Association,  was 
visibly  affected  as  he  related  a  few  of  the  trage- 
dies which  had  come  under  his  notice. 

It  might  not  seem  an  interesting  fact  when  put 
into  words  that  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  appli- 
cants were  waiting  for  election,  but  if  the  light 
of  day  could  be  let  into  every  case  it  would  re- 
veal the  saddest,  bravest  struggles  against 
poverty. 

There  were  veritable  tragedies  enacted  between 
four  walls  which  the  world  never  knew,  he  con- 
tinued. An  extract  from  a  letter,  thanking  the 
secretary  of  the  Christmas  gift  fund,  said:  **The 
$20  I  shall  put  aside  entirely  for  rent,  for  if  you 
can  keep  a  roof  and  your  windows  tidy  nobody 
knows  outside  what  you  go  without  inside." 

"And  how  much  they  go  without!"  Mr.  Os- 
born said.  "One  poor  woman  told  me  cheerfully 
that  she  had  found  a  room  without  a  fireplace, 
and  she  was  so  glad,  because  she  could  not  afford 
a  fire,  and  an  empty  grate  would  have  made  her 
feel  cold." 


LIVING  ON  TEN  CENTS  A  DAY 


Danish  Professor  Finds  a  New  and  Cheap  Way 
of  Being  Healthy. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark. — Copenhagen  and  in- 
deed all  Denmark  is  in  a  fever  of  excitement 
about  the  latest  national  hero,  Doctor  Hindhede, 
of  Skanderborg.  He  published  lately  a  book 
dealing  with  diet  reform,  and  already  his  adher- 
ents are  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
capital  and  in  every  village  of  the  little  kingdom. 
His  reputation  is  spreading  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Germany,  and  especially  in  Germany  the 
number  of  "Hindhedianer"  is  rapidly  increasing. 

In  his  book  Hindhede  answers  the  questions, 
what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  living  T 
And,  secondly,  what  are  the  most  nutritious  foods 
which  a  human  being  can  consume? 

Practical  experiments  which  have  extended 
over  years  have  forced  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  nutritious  food  is  at  the  same  time  the 
cheapest. 

He  makes  three  tables.  The  first  is  a  luxurious 
one  which  if  a  man  indulges  in  he  will  have  too 
much,  but  which  costs  only  10  cents  a  day.  The 
second  is  very  substantial  and  works  out  six  cents 
a  day.  The  third  is  an  ordinary  working  man's 
fare  at  two  cents  a  day,  or  a  fraction  more. 

The  theory  that  albumen  is  needed  in  food  in 
large  quantities  Hindhede  knocks  on  the  head. 
The  healthiest  food,  he  says,  is  bread  with  a 
little  butter  or  lard.  This  might  be  supplemented 
by  potatoes,  fruit,  and  some  cheese,  with  various 
kinds  of  cereals  and  vegetables.  But  under  no 
circumstances  meat,  alcohol,  coffee,  tea,  or 
"other  poisons."  On  that  diet  Hindhede  and  his 
family  have  lived  for  a  long  time  and  have  been 
in  better  health  than  they  ever  were  before. 

Living  on  four  cents  a  day,  Hindhede  rides  a 
bicycle  thirty-three  miles.  His  food  is  black  rye 
bread,  a  little  cheese,  and  now  and  then  an  apple. 

The  doctor's  book  gives  many  authentic  cases 
of  men  engaged  in  the  most  onerous  mental  and 
bodily  work  who  eat  a  little  bread,  palmin,  mar- 
garine, milk,  potatoes,  and  beans,  and  enjoy  life 
as  they  never  enjoyed  it  when  they  were  indulg- 
ing in  'poison.'  His  system  has  been  introduced 
into  the  army  on  trial. 


Nocturnal 


The  man  who  talks  of  "seeing  life" 

Must  have  peculiar  sight, 
For  life  is  only  visible, 

He  seems  to  think,  at  night. 

— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 
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Rebellion 
Armed  or 


PILING  ON  THE  AGONY. 

— Adapted  from  Washington  Star, 


Aftermath  of  the  Haywood  Trial 


SOCIALISTS    LEADING   LABOR   IN  A   SERIOUS  MOVEMENT   WHICH 
THREATENS  POLITICAL  OVERTHROW. 


CONTEMPLATING  such  situations  as 
those  in  Colorado  and  impelled  with 
increasing  force  by  the  enhanced  cost  of  liv- 
ing, labor  appears  to  be  uniting  along  new 
lines  for  some  sort  of  movement,  the  out- 
come of  which  can  not  yet  be  foreseen. 
Among  a  certain  faction  of  the  Socialists 
revolution  is  openly  advocated,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  peaceable  organizing  which 
the  Socialist  party  is  carrying  on  to  so  much 
greater  extent  than  the  public  generally  re- 
alizes will  be  the  policy  which  will  finally 
prevail.  There  are  prophecies  that  a  new 
political  order  will  be  brought  about  within 
the  United  States  at  as  early  a  period  as 
1912;  but  these  prophesies  do  not  appear  to 
take  into  account  the  possible  influence  of 
the  continuance  of  the  Rooseveltian  pro- 
gram for  the  remedying  of  corporate  and 
other  current  evils. 


THE  DEFENSE  AT  BOISE 


Counsel  Darrow  Fiercely  Denounces  the  Enemies 
of  Lab«r. 

The  most  startling  disclosure  of  labor's 
discontent  with  existing  social  conditions 
was  made  at  Boise  in  the  address  of  Clarence 
S.  Darrow  to  the  jury  in  the  defense  of  Hay- 
wood. The  following  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  Mr. 
Darrow 's  first  day's  address: 

Boise,  Ida. — Darrow 's  argument  developed  into 
an  appeal  for  labor  as  against  capital,  and  a  de- 
nunciation of  all  opposed  to  the  unions.  He  held 
an  audience  startled  and  open-mouthed  as  one 
after  another  the  sentiments  poured  from  his  lips. 
His  attack  on  Orchard  was  expected,  and  in  this 
respect  he  fulfilled  and  surpassed  the  limit  of 
sensation.  Three  hours  were  given  to  Orchard, 
and  it  was  only  when  vituperation,  physical 
force,  and  words  were  spent  that  Darrow  turned 
to  James  H.  Hawley,  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
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State,  and  the  Pinkerton  detectives  for  some- 
thing on  which  to  pour  the  lesser  volume  of 
abuse. 

The  State  of  Idaho  came  in  for  a  share  of  Dar- 
row's  denunciation  for  the  part  it  had  played  in 
the  prosecution.  Culture,  education,  and  wealth, 
each  in  turn  were  described  as  constituting  a 
combination  against  which  the  working  men,  the 
uneducated,  and  the  poor  must  ever  be  opposed. 
Darrow  sneered  at  the  universities  as  purveyors 
of  culture. 

"And  what  is  a  cultured  man,"  he  asked, 
"but  a  cruel  tyrant  always?" 

Reaching  the  climax  of  his  denunciation,  he 
assailed  the  Supreme  Court  and  Constitution  of 
the   country   and   cried: 

"What  are  constitutions  for  except  to  be  used 
for  the  rich  and  to  destroy  laws  made  for  the 
poor?  Gold  is  stronger  than  the  pen — stronger 
than  the  law.  What  are  laws  for  if  the  rich 
have  to  obey  them?" 


HAYWOOD  A  NATIONAL  FIGURE 


Extraordinary    Rush   of    Congratulatory    Tele- 
grams From  World-Wide  Localities. 

How  thoroly  prepared  the  ground  was 
which  Mr.  Darrow  described  is  to  be  gath- 
ered from  the  instant  acclaim  extended  to 
Haywood  on  his  liberation.  Said  the  Denver 
Post: 

The  acquittal  of  William  D.  Haywood,  secre- 
tary of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  has 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  entire  world,  judg- 
ing by  the  telegrams  received  at  headquarters. 
It  has  also  made  him  the  logical  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  National  Socialist  ticket, 
as  he  is  at  present  the  biggest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor. 

From  every  part  of  the  world  come  congratu- 
latory messages.  "Labour's  Quatre  Bras  won; 
Waterloo  next,"  cabled  the  Endinburg  Socialist 
to  Haywood  this  morning.  Emma  Goldman,  the 
anarchist  queen,  wired  congratulations,  as  did 
former  Lieut.  Gov.  D.  C.  Coates  and  others  of 
equal  prominence. 

"I  have  done  nothing  all  morning  but  open 
telegrams,"  said  Acting  Secretary  Kirwin,  "and 
ii  is  amazing  to  know  the  widespread  friend- 
ship for  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  and 
our  great  secretary.  Truly  this  is  a  victory  for 
the  federation. 

"With  it  all — the  glory  of  the  vindication, 
the  deluge  of  congratulatory  messages  and  the 
excitement  of  this  hour,  William  Haywood's  ten- 
der heart  is  again  shown.  He  thinks  of  our 
stricken  attorney,  John  Murphy,  and  in  each  of 
the  telegrams  he  mentions  him  and  shows  his 
earnest  solicitude. 

"We  expect  Haywood  in  Denver  the  last  of 
the  week.  Our  vindicated  leader  will  be  given 
the  most  glorious  ovation  ever  given  any  indi- 
vidual in  Denver. 


"We  will  hire  the  same  special  train  in  which 
Haywood  was  kidnaped  and  taken  to  Boise,  and 
in  it  we  will  bring  him  back  to  Denver.  Then 
we  will  strike  hard  and  fast.  This  great  victory 
for  the  good  name  of  the  federation  will  be 
followed  by  the  immediate  engagement  of  enough 
organizers  to  double  the  membership  of  the  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners  in  the  next  three 
months.  In  three  months  from  today  we  will  have 
double  the  present  membership." 


TO  RUN  FOR  PRESIDENCY 


Haywood   Likely  to   Be   Selected  to   Lead   the 
Socialists  in  1908. 

The  immediate  political  complications 
growing  out  of  the  Haywood  trial  were  sug- 
gested in  the  following  from  the  Washington 
Star: 

The  socialist  party  of  the  United  States  will 
nominate  William  D.  Haywood,  recently  acquit- 
ted at  Boise,  as  their  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, according  to  statements  made  in  New 
York  city  last  night.  Haywood's  boom  will  be 
launched  at  once,  it  was  said,  and  Haywood 
himself  will  probably  come  east  to  g^ve  it  im- 
petus. 

The  announcement  of  Haywood's  candidacy 
from  an  authoritative  source  was  made  in  New 
York  last  night  by  Morris  Hillquit  of  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  socialist  party,  who 
said: 

"The  nomination  will  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Hay- 
wood when  the  proper  time  comes,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  will  accept,  not  as  an  honor, 
but  as  a  duty.  He  was  fixed  on  as  the  man 
who,  above  all  others,  will  give  added  vitality 
to  the  party,  and  with  Haywood  as  candidate  the 
Socialists  will  poll  a  larger  vote  than  they  have 
ever  done  before  in  this  country." 

Morris  Hillquit,  who  made  the  foregoing 
statement,  is  the  leader  of  the  Socialist  party  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  as  Debs  is  in 
the  middle  west.  Hillquit,  however,  is  a  different 
type  from  Debs  and  a  more  able  and  adroit  man. 
The  writer  has  talked  with  Mr.  Hillquit  in  his 
New  York  office  in  previous  campaigns,  and  can 
speak  of  personal  knowledge  as  to  his  attain- 
ments and  influence  with  his  followers.  He  is 
a  student,  literatus  and  lawyer.  He  has  a  large 
and,  it  is  said,  lucrative  law  practice,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  brains  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  this  country.  He  is  also  the  American 
representative  of  the  international  Socialist 
bureau,  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  foreign 
section  of  socialists. 

Under  his  direction  the  socialist  party  in  the 
east  has  waged  a  systematic  campaign  in  recent 
elections,  resulting  in  the  polling  o^a  constantly 
increasing  socialist  vote.  It  has  a  newspaper 
and  a  large  printing  plant  which  turns  out  cam- 
paign literature  in  vast  quantities,  appealing  in 
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characteristic  style  to  the  classes  among  which 
its  recruits  are  made. 

In  the  last  presidential  campaign  the  socialist 
propaganda  was  in  evidence  in  every  town  and 
city  in  the  east.  Every  night  their  speakers, 
often  illiterate  and  untutored,  but  terribly  in 
earnest  and  speaking  with  a  sort  of  rude   elo- 


to  accost  workingmen  as  they  came  from  the 
shops,  handing  out  literature  to  the  workers  who 
were  too  hungry  and  wearied  from  the  day's 
labor  to  stop  then,  but  werQ  asked  to  take  and 
read.  Then,  that  night,  when  the  tired  laborers 
were  resting  on  the  front  stoops  the  socialist 
talkers  would  appear  in  the  residence  districts 


LOYAL  BORAH— "COULD  I  HAVE  HAD  AS  FAIR  A   CHANCE   UNDER   YOUR   FLAG?" 

— ^Denver  Post. 


quence  enhanced  by  their  zeal,  could  be  found 
addressing  small  gToups  at  street  corners  and 
in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  town.  They  did  not 
rent  halls,  had  no  bands  nor  processions,  but 
mounting  a  storebox  or  a  stoop,  or  old  chair, 
would  soon  have  their  audience  listening  to  what 
was  more  frequently  only  a  harangue,  but  cast- 
ing lavishly  the  seeds  of  socialism,  some  of 
which  must  have  found  lodgment  and  nutriment, 
from  the  election  returns. 

Another  feature  of  the  socialist  campaign  was 


and  gather  audiences  at  the  front  doors  of  the 
workingmen. 


BEGIN  WAR  ON  SLEUTHS 


Socialist   Campaign  Against  Detective  Agencies 
to  Follow  the  Haywood  Trial. 
That  the  Socialistic  organization  proposed 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  capitalistic  or- 
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ganization  with  its  own  methods  of  fighting 
was  suggested  in  the  following  from  the 
Minneapolis  Journal: 

Chicago.— The  acquittal  of  William  D.  Hay- 
wood, who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
former  Governor  Steunenberg  of  Idaho  by  a  jury 
in  Boise,  has  served  as  his  first  step  toward  the 
nomination  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  socialistic  ticket.  The 
convention  will  meet  in  Chicago  next  May  and 
from  expressions  by  the  Chicago  socialists  no 
other  candidate  will  be  looked  for. 

The  Socialist  leaders  here  are  loud  in  their 
proclamations  that  the  next  fight  of  national 
importance  they  will  indulge  in  will  be  a  fight 
on  the  detective  agencies  of  the  country. 

"We  propose  to  begin  now  and  wipe  out  of 
existence  the  detective  agencies  that  make  it  a 
business  to  follow  labor  politics  for  a  living.  We 
have  just  begun  the  greatest  movement  the  world 
has  ever  known  to  defeat  the  sleuth  agencies  of 
capitalism,"  said  J.  Mahlon  Barnes,  secretary 
of  the  National  Socialists  organization.  "The 
trial  of  Haywood  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  the  power  of  socialism,  and  we  will, 
from  this  day  on,  march  to  victory." 

SOCIALISTS  INVADE  A  STATE 


Army  of  Propagandists  Sent  Throuout  Michigan 
by  the  Party. 

Something  of  the  methods  of  propagand- 
ism  pursued  by  the  Socialists  is  disclosed  in 
the  following  from  the  Detroit  Journal : 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Plans  for  an  extensive 
Michigan  campaign  by  the  Social-Democratic 
party,  which  has  been  working  vigorously  in  Wis- 
consin the  past  few  years,  have  been  completed, 
and  Detroit  will  be  the  storm  center  of  the 
"Reds"  in  that  state.  From  Detroit  the  move- 
ment will  be  extended  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mus- 
kegon, Lansing,  Saginaw,  Kalamazoo  and  other 
cities  in  the  lower  peninsula.  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  state  is  already  being  worked  by 
Socialists  from  Wisconsin.  From  October  until 
April  a  series  of  lectures  on  Socialism  will  be 
delivered  with  the  hope  of  gaining  converts 
among  the  laboring  classes  for  the  party.  The 
brightest  men  and  women  in  the  party  have 
been  chosen  for  the  work,  and  during  the  winter 
will  visit  the  cities  named,  speaking  once  each 
week. 

This  in  brief  is  the  announcement  that  has 
been  made  by  Victor  L.  Berger,  national  com- 
mitteeman and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  party. 
The  plans  for  the  campaign  are  in  the  hands 
of  National  Secretary  J.  Mahlon  Barnes  of  Chi- 
cago, who  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  leaders  in  Michigan.  He 
has  already  'listed  IS  well-known  speakers,  but 
more  are  to  be  enlisted  before  the  campaign 
opens. 

"Socialism   is   spreading   and   we   are   making 


great  progress,"  says  Berger.  "The  people  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  something  is  wrong  with 
social  conditions,  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  these  days  when  Socialism  is  progress- 
ing everywhere.  When  such  men  as  President 
Roosevelt  take  up  our  ideas  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  to  them  than  mere  talk.  Many  of 
the  President's  declarations  are  part  of  our  doc- 
trine." 


RADICALS   CRY   FOR  REFORM 


"Plan  to   Overturn  Economic,   Social,   and  Po- 
litical Conditions." 
Another  aspect  of  the  opposition  to  the 
existing  social  tendencies  is, afforded  in  tho 
following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Single  taxers,  woman  suffragists,  referendum- 
ites,  union  labor  leaders,  teachers'  federation- 
ists,  and  numerous  other  kinds  of  reformers  and 
"progressives"  who  are  trying  to  straighten  out 
the  kinds  of  life  foregathered  in  the  Washing- 
ton restaurant  recently  and  organized  Chicago's 
most   itnique   society. 

It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Public  Policy  League 
of  Illinois  and  the  plan  of  the  promoters,  which 
includes  most  of  the  reformers  engulfed  in  the 
recent  political  unpleasantness,  is  to  get  under 
the  banner  of  the  new  club  all  the  creeds "  and 
thoughts  Avorthy  of  the  name  and  present  a 
united  front  to  the  great  common  enemy — plu- 
tocracy. The  immediate  objects  of  the  league 
will  be  to  defeat  the  charter  and  put  a  "crimp" 
in  the  new  school  board. 

Names  of  the  Directors. 

Twenty-one  directors  were  elected.  They  are 
as  follows: 

H.  H.  Hardinge,  a  manufacturer  of  engines. 

Raymond  Robins,  ousted  member  of  the  Dunne 
school   board    and    settlement   house   worker. 

Louis  F.  Post,  also  a  former  member  of  the 
school  board. 

John  C.  Harding,  in  a  class  with  Post  and 
Robins,  and  leader  in  typographical  union. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  McLaughlin,  a  teacher. 

Wiley  W.  Mills,  ousted  member  of  the  school 
boai'd. 

John  J.  Sonsteby,  union  labor  man  and  old 
member  of  school  board. 

Miss  May  Freeman,  a  teacher. 

Miss  Lenora  Beck,  a  settlement  house  worker. 

James   O'Connor,  musicians'   union. 

Frank  Adelman. 

Philip  Angsten,  a  cooper  and  former  member 
of  school  board. 

Miss  E.  U.  Barber,  an  insurance  agent. 

Frank  Buchanan,  iron  workers'  union. 

Dr.  Anna  Blount,  lecturer  on  suffrage  ques- 
tion. ,    .  . 

The  Rev.  H.  K.  Ward,  a  Methodisf  minister. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Tomlins,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man. 

E.  B.  Fletcher. 
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Dr.  Maurice  F.  Doty,  former  traction  expert 
and  leader  in  the  Referendum  league. 

Daniel  Cruice,   lawyer. 

Epiil  Ritter,  former  president  of  Dunne's 
school  board. 


ORDERED  MEN  TO  ARM 


Leader   of   Minnesota    Strikers    Told   Followers 
to  Be  Ready  to  Kill. 

The  exoneration  of  Haywood  had  not  ha<l 

time  to  remove  the  stigma  from  the  West- 


sumed  on  the  ore  docks  at  Duluth  and  Superior 
this  morning,  and  the  strikers  at  Two  Harbors  are 
expected  to  follow  the  example  immediately. 
But  on  the  Iron  Range  conditions  are  still  so 
critical  that  it  is  believed  this  morning  that 
troops  will  have  to  be  sent  there  immediately 
to  guard  the  mine  properties  and  prevent  blood- 
shed. Governor  Johnson  last  night  sent  a  com- 
mission of  two  members  into  the  mining  districts 
north  of  Duluth  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the   advisability  of  sending  troops. 

Armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  strikers 
was  strongly  advocated  last  night  by  the  strike 


A    TEN    STRIKE  FOR  JOHN  A. 
Miss  Democracy — My,  how  strong  John  is  getting! 


— Minneapolis    Journal. 


ern  Federation  of  Miners  when  the  following 
incident  occurred  in  Minnesota  to  act  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  order.  The  article  is  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

Duluth,    Minn.,    August    1. — Work    was    re- 


leader,  Petriella,  before  a  mass  meeting  at  Chis- 
holm.  The  speech  was  repeated  in  four  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  had  a  noticeable  effect  on, 
the  men.  He  declared  the  moment  was  at  hand 
when  the  miners  should  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  He  ordered  them  to  strike  to  kill. 
Petriella   said   he   had    telegraphed   to    the    Gov- 
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ernor,  who  replied  that  he  would  make  a  per- 
sonal investigation, 

"I  want  you  to  give  them  twenty-four  hours," 
he  said  to  the  miners,  "and  if  at  the  end  of 
that  time  justice  is  denied  us,  be  ready  to  strike 
at  the  head  of  any  man  who  tries  to  crush  you." 

He  advised  the  men  to  keep  within  their  halls 
and  guard  them  with  rifles.  The  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  he  said,  was  behind  them. 


BY  USE  OF  PICKETS 


Strikers   in    San   Francisco   Intimidated   Stores 
and  Individuals. 

Something  of  the  recklessness  of  labor's 
means  of  Warfare  is  disclosed  in  the  follow- 
ing correspondence  in  the  New  York  Sna 
bearing  on  the  San  Francisco  street  car 
strike : 

Early  in  the  strike  San  Franciscans  were  sub- 
jected to  the  picket  system.  That  meant  that 
striking  carmen  would  stand  at  the  populous 
street  corners  and  ask  for  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  those  getting  off  the  cars.  Many  who 
thoughtlessly  gave  the  information  complained 
to  the  police  later  that  their  windows  were 
broken  at  night  or  that  filth  was  put  in  their 
milk  bottles  in  early  mornings.  Some  of  the 
pickets  armed  themselves  with  cameras.  As  they 
snapped  persons  alighting  from  the  cars  they 
vouchsafed  the  information  that  these  photo- 
graphs were  going  to  the  "scabs'  gallery." 
That  was  enough  to  keep  nervous  women  at 
home. 

On  Howard  street  in  what  used  to  be  the 
tough  district  before  the  fire  a  truck  driver  de- 
liberately drove  alongside  of  one  of  the  "un- 
fair" cars  whose  windows  had  all  been  removed 
to  prevent  breakage  by  stones,  and  with  blas- 
phemous revilings  threw  handfuls  of  filth  over 
the  shoulders  of  several  women  riding  within. 
The  m,otorman  climbed  up  in  the  teamster's 
wagon  and  hit  him  with  a  controlling  bar.  A 
policeman,  who  had  watched  the  provocation  un- 
moved, was  suddenly  galvanized  into  action.  He 
arrested  the  motorman  for  assault.  The  truck 
driver  went  free.  That  incident  was  typical  of 
many. 

The  height  of  the  carmen's  campaign  of  ter- 
rorism was  reached  when  they  sent  delegates 
to  warn  all  the  big  department  stores  that  their 
entrances  would  be  watched  and  that  if  they 
sold  goods  to  anybody  riding  on  the  cars  they 
would  be  boycotted  as  "unfair."  The  same 
admonition  was  given  to  the  large  restaurants 
and   drug  stores. 

In  several  instances  the  carmen  made  good 
their  threat  to  the  extent  of  putting  pickets 
at  the  doors  to  follow  customers  from  the  street 
cars  into  the  stores  and  to  announce  authori- 
tatively to  the  union  label  saleswomen  that  "this 
is  a  scab;  don't  sell  her  anything."  This  would 
be  followed  as  often  as  not  by  the  refusal  of  the 


union  label  saleswomen  to  wait  on  such  a  cus- 
tomer; or  if  she  did  oblige  it  would  be  with 
union   label   snippiness. 

One  well  known  department  store  stationed 
employees  of  its  own  at  the  doors  to  turn  away 
people  riding  on  the  cars.  That  store  was  quar- 
antined against  all  tainted  citizens  even  to  its 
own  great  hurt. 

Even  while  the  union  men  throughout  the  city 
were  forcing  their  propaganda  either  directly  or 
in  sympathy  Calhoun  was  sending  boarded  up 
cars  down  to  the  ferry  to  meet  every  night  train 
from  the  east.  Into  these  squads  of  newly  ar- 
rived strike  breakers  were  hurried  and  taken  up 
to  the  car  barns,  made  citadels,  hotels  and  hos- 
pitals in  one.  JMore  and  more  cars  were  run, 
despite  the  fact  that  tracks  on  steep  grades  were 
soaped  at  night — ingenious  attempts  at  murder — 
and  that  assaults  on  passengers  culminated  about 
three  weeks  ago  in  the  beating  to  death  of  a 
young  clerk  whose  crime  had  been  that  of  rid- 
ing on  the  proscribed  cars. 

Calhoun's  determination  put  spirit  into  the 
San  Franciscans,  made  timid  by  the  last  ten 
years  of  union  mob  rule,  and  gradually  he 
crushed  the  car  men  by  sheer  weight  of  aroused 
public  sentiment.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
Calhoun  welcomed  the  strike  for  the  very  oppor- 
tunity it  has  given  him  to  put  himself  on  a 
pedestal  above  the  opprobrium  attaching  to  his 
indictment.  But  he  has  broken  the  strike  upon 
which  all  of  the  union  labor  cabal  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bore  its  strength;  that  is  something  for 
the  good  of  the  city. 

When  the  street  car  strike  was  in  its  first 
blush  of  murder  and  assault  one  of  the  star 
chamber  of  labor  was  quoted  as  saying,  "We 
will  tie  up  the  whole  G — d town  if  neces- 
sary." What  with  the  simultaneous  strike  of 
the  iron  workers,  the  laundry  workers,  the  brew- 
ers and  several  other  labor  bodies  it  appeared 
that  his  threat  was  in  fair  way  to  making  good. 
But  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  dawn  on  the 
labor  leaders  that  the  employers  have  been  seri- 
ously considering  taking  just  such  action  them- 
selves and  that  a  movement  looking  toward  that 
end  has  gone  as  far  as  to  be  financed. 


FEDERATION  ATTACKS  BUSSE 


Charges  Chicago  Mayor  With  Unfairness  to  La- 
bor in  Appointments. 

Another  political  phase  of  labor's  agita- 
tion is  set  forth  as  follows  in  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean : 

The  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  has  declared 
war  on  Mayor  Busse.  The  occasion  for  the 
declaration  was  Mayor  Busse 's  war  on  the 
school  board  appointed  by  former  Mayor  Dunne. 

Mayor  Busse  had  declared  that  the  Dunne 
school  board  had  proved  itself  inefficient,  that  it 
had  created  a  deficit  in  the  school  treasury,  and 
that  an  intolerabli?  condition  had  been  created 
in  the  Chicago  schools  by  the  lack  of  business 
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ability  shown  by  former  Mayor  Dunne's  nomi- 
nees. 

Mayor  Busse  in  dismissing  the  Dunne  school 
boax'd  declared  that  he  was  for  efficiency,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.  The  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor  declared  yesterday  that  in  dismissing 
"Brothers"  Sonsteby  and  Harding  from  the 
school  board  Mayor  Busse  alined  himself  with 
the  foes  of  orsranized  labor. 


UNION   FIGHTS   VAGRANT   ACT 


Chicago  Woodworkers  Resent  Arrest  of  One  of 
Their  Leaders  for  Picketing. 

Chicago  affords  another  phase  still  of  this 
same  labor  agitation  along  political  lines. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  said: 

Resenting  the  insinuation  that  a  union  picket 
is  a  "vag,"  the  woodworkers'  district  council 
at  a  recent  meeting  declared  to  make  a  test 
of  the  new  vagrancy  act,  under  which  Business 
Agent  Anton  Johansen  and  eight  members  of 
the  union  were  arrested  two  weeks  ago.  Money 
was  appropriated  to  carry  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  if  necessary. 

Johansen,  who  recently  figured  as  the  hero  of 
a  novel  on  unionism  by  Hutchins  Hapgood  called 
"The  Spirit  of  Labor,"  made  a  speech  at  the 
meeting,  in  which  he  declared  his  willingness  to 
go  to  jail  to  test  the  law.  The  labor  leader 
said  he  Avould  "spend  six  months  in  a  cell," 
as  a  union  martyr,  in  order  to  "show  the  law 
up." 

Johansen 's  arrest  grew  out  of  a  row  between 
the  woodworkers'  and  carpenters'  unions  in  the 
city.  The  former  union  called  a  strike  at  the 
factory  of  Jessen  &  Rosberg,  4(15  West  Kinzie 
street,  but  the  places  of  the  strikers  were  filled 
with  union  carpenters.  Johansen  then  took 
charge  of  the  fight  as  "captain"  of  the  picket 
squad  and  it  was  while  directing  the  operations 
of  the  pickets  that  he  was  arrested. 

"If  a  union  picket  is  a  'vag'  then  I'm  going 
to  get  eut  of  the  labor  field,"  said  Johansen 
last  night.  "Such  as  interpretation  of  the  \a,w 
would  absolutely  prevent  picketing,  because 
every  man  found  in  a  strike  neighborhood  could 
be  arrested.  Besides  being  inimical  to  labor,  the 
*vag'  idea  is  obnoxious." 


NEW  CHARTER  IS  OPPOSED 


Labor  Unions  Organize  to  Overthrow  Chicago's 
Proposed  Document. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  had  the  fol- 
lowing, which  bears  upon  the  same  subject 
as  the  above: 

Chicago's  proposed  new  charter  was  raked 
fore  and  aft  and  steps  were  taken  to  defeat 
its  adoption  at  the  polls  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  lately. 

The  measure  was  made  the  targ-et  for  shafts 


of  criticism  in  a  report  submitted  by  a  special 
charter  committee.  The  report  was  adopted  by 
the  federation. 

The  committee  declared  that  the  charter  "is 
an  insidious  attempt  to  dress  Chicago  in  a  cor- 
poration strait-jacket  and  to  bind  labor  to  the 
chariot  Avheel  of  a  power-made  plutocracy."  It 
was  further  charged  that  the  instrument  is 
weaker  and  poorer  than  the  one  framed  by  the 
charter  convention  and  that  "all  real  reform 
and  improvement  seems  purposely  to  be  ex- 
cluded. ' ' 


WAR  HAS  REACHED  THE  GRAVE 


Woodworkers  and  Carpenters  Fight  Over  Cofl&ns 
and  Cremation  May  Be  Result. 

Chicago. — The  fight  between  the  Woodworkers 
and  the  Carpenters'  unions  has  reached  the 
grave.  They  are  now  fighting  over  what  consti- 
tutes a  union  coffin. 

The  Union  Burial  Association,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  product  turned  out  by  the  only 
union  coffin  builder  in  Chicago,  has  succeeded 
in  unionizing  a  coffin  factory  in  Lena,  111.,  and 
this  product  bears  the  label  of  the  Carpenters' 
union,  wbile  the  article  built  in  Chicago  is 
stamped  with  the  woodworkers'  mark  of  ap- 
proval. 

"No  self-respecting  member  of  the  woodwork- 
ers will  ever  consent  to  being  buried  in  a  box 
built  by  the  carpenters,"  declared  Thomas 
Cooney,  secretary  of  the  woodworkers.  "We 
will  introduce  a  resolution  at  our  next  regular 
meeting  adopting  cremation  as  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  our  bodies  rather  than  let  the  carpenters 
put  it  over  us  in  the  matter  of  coffin  construc- 
tion." 


PREDICTS  REVOLUTION  IN  1912 


Upton   Sinclair's   New   Novel  Foresees   Coming 
of  an  Industrial  Republic. 

Of  the  many  writers  and  speakers  who 
view  the  labor  cause  with  sympathy  none 
has  become  more  radical  than  Upton  Sin- 
clair, whose  latest  work,  "The  Industrial 
Republic,"  has  been  excluded  from  Ger- 
many by  official  order.  The  following  is  the 
review  given  in  the  Indianapolis  News  of 
the  remarkable  prophecy  which  Mr.  Sin- 
clair makes  in  this  new  volume : 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  statements  of  Upton 
Sinclair,  author  of  "The  Jungle,"  no  further 
away  than  1912  there  is  to  be  a  great  transforma- 
tion accomplished  in  America.  Within  one  year 
after  the  presidential  election  in  1912,  he  says 
in  his  recent  work,  "The  Industrial  Republic," 
vast  changes  are  t»  come  to  pass  in  this  country 
and  the  most  essential  features  of  a  new  "in- 
dustrial"  republic   are   to   be   established.     Mr. 
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Sinclair  is  serious  in  his  prediction  and  it  is 
to  him  a  conviction  to  which  he  has  come,  he 
explains,  through  the  most  diligent  use  of  the 
best  faculties  he  possesses  and  after  a  long 
course  of  study. 

The  industrial  republic  which  he  holds  will 
then  be  fairly  established  is  an  organization  for 
the  "production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
whose  members  are  established  upon  a  basis  of 
equality,  who  elect  representatives  to  govern  the 
organization,  and  who  receive  the  full  value  of 
what  their  labor  produces."  "I  mean,"  he  con- 
tinues, ''an  industrial  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people;  a  community  in 
which  the  means  of  production  have  been  made 
the  inalienable  property  of  the  state." 

Mr.  Sinclair  further  informs  us  that  his  con- 
clusion is  based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  all 
the  processes  of  evolution,  upon  history,  upon 
observation — that  he  speaks,  not  as  a  dreamer 
nor  as  a  child,  but  as  a  scientist  and  a  prophet. 
He  says  the  transformation  will  be  a  revolution. 
It  will  come  with  the  ebb  of  the  present  tide 
of  prosperity.  This  ebb,  he  says,  is  coming;  the 
only  question  is,  when?  "According  to  prece- 
dent, it  should  come  in  1913,"  he  answers,  "but 
I  expect  it  much  sooner,  partly  because  I  do  not 
believe  we  had  anything  like  a  thorough  liquida- 
tion in  1904 — when,  also  according  to  prece- 
dent, there  should  have  been  one  of  the  hard-time 
eras  which  embarrass  America  every  ten  years — 
and  partly  because  of  the  extreme  violence  of 
the  present  activity."  Mr.  Sinclair  places  his 
date  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  interval 
theory  of  financial  and  industrial  depression, 
America  is  due  to  suffer  a  great  panic.  He  be- 
lieves with  many  others  who  have  studied  ef- 
fects, rather  than  causes;  symptoms,  rather  than 
diseases,  that  we  have  slight  depressions  at  in- 
tervals of  ten  years — the  last  one  being 
that  of  1904,  which  was  prevented  by  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war — and  panics  at  intervals  of  twenty 
years.  This  coincidence  of  figures  the  author 
converts  into  an  absolute  rule  which,  he  main- 
tains, can  not  be  set  aside  save  by  some  great 
crisis,  such  as  the  war  already  alluded  to,  which 
will  create  false  or  forced  conditions.  "I  an- 
ticipate the  storm  in  1908  or  1909,"  he  con- 
tinues, "but  I  do  not  predict  it,  because  it  de- 
pends upon  uncertain  factors.  Another  great 
war  might  put  it  off  for  ten  years;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  crop  failures  might  precipitate  it 
this  summer.  What  I  do  believe  that  I  can 
predict  is  the  course  which  political  events  will 
take  from  the  hour  when  the  'hard  times'  ar- 
rive. ' ' 

Then  Mr,  Sinclair  sets  up  a  row  of  dominoes, 
and  proceeds  to  tumble  them  down  by  starting 
the  collapse  at  one  end — all  that  is  necessary. 
He  begins  with  one  million  idle  men,  or,  rather, 
he  leaps  to  this  beginning.  He  does  not  tell  us 
why  the  million  men  are  to  be  idle,  or  "laid 
off,"  but  we  are  to  presume,  however,  that  the 
twenty-year  panic  will  supply  the  sub- 
stance for  the  hypothesis.  "And,"  he  says, 
"that   means    a   loss    of   a   market.      Therefore, 


those  whose  work  it  has  been  to  supply  these 
people  will  be  out  of  work  and  likewise  those 
who  supply  the  suppliers."  Then  everything 
will  fall  to  pieces,  trusts  and  labor  unions,  and 
competition  will  begin  again.  Wages  will  go 
down,  strikes  will  be  declared,  but  the  starving 
workingman  will  "scab"  and  the  strikes  will 
fail.  "We  shall  have  riots,  and  perhaps  gatling 
guns  in  our  streets,  but  the  wages  will  go  down, 
and,  step  by  step  as  the  wages  go  down,  con- 
sumption will  go  down.  When  the  thing  is  once 
started,  it  will  be  an  avalanche  that  no  power 
upon  earth  can  stop;  and  it  will  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution." 

Nor  is  there  any  other  way  out.  A  revolution 
is  inevitable;  the  same  result  can  not  be  achieved 
by  less  violent  process  because,  Mr.  Sinclair  tells 
us,  the  time  to  begin  that  sort  of  movement  was 
twenty  years  ago.  Now  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  crisis,  and  this  is  the  picture  of  it  that 
the  author  draws: 

"In  the  first  place  there  will  be  two  or  three 
million — perhaps  five  or  ten  million — men  out 
of  work.  They  will  have  been  out  for  a  year 
or  two  and  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  work  up 
excitement.  They  may  have  forced  Congress  to 
provide  them  some  temporary  employment — 
which  will,  of  course,  be  the  first  taste  of  blood 
to  the  tiger.  They  will  certainly  have  been  wag- 
ing strikes  of  violence  never  before  known — they 
will  have  been  shot  down  in  great  numbers,  and 
they  may  have  done  a  great  deal  of  burning  and 
dynamiting.  That  some  particularly  conspicu- 
ous individual  like  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  Mr.  Baer 
may  have  been  assassinated  seems  more  than 
likely;  that  a  Coxey's  array  of  much  larger  size 
will  have  marched  on  Washington  seems  quite 
certain.  .  .  .  You  will  be  utterly  terrified  at 
the  state  of  affairs.  Credit  will  be  failing,  and 
the  business  of  the  country  will  be  holding  its 
breath.  ...  So  election  day  will  come,  and 
Mr.  Hearst  will  be  elected;  and  within  the  next 
week  the  business  of  the  country  will  have  fallen 
into  heaps.  Banks  will  be  closed,  mills  will  be 
idle — there  will  be  no  freight,  and  railroads  will 
be  failing." 

It  is  a  dreadful  picture,  and  its  somber  tone 
is  not  relieved  by  dragging  Mr.  Hearst  into  the 
foregi'ound.  But,  if  Mr.  Sinclair  is  convinced 
that  Mr.  Hearst — opposed,  he  thinks,  by  Roose- 
velt— will  be  elected  President  in  1912,  there  is, 
of  course,  nothing  to  be  gained  in  leaving  out 
this  part  of  the  equation.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
revolution,  by  all  means  let  it  be  a  merry  one, 
and  with  all  the  "extras"  possible.  Then,  after 
the  storm,  the  sun  bursting  through  the  clouds, 
the  birds  a-wing,  peace  restored,  song  in  the 
air,  brotherhood  established.  That  will  be  Mr. 
Sinclair's  "Industrial  Republic."  Under  it,  men 
will  go  on  working  as  they  work  to-day — farm- 
es  in  the  fields,  mechanics  in  the  factories,  clerks 
in  the  stores — and  they  will  all  receive  wages 
or  moneys  for  their  products  as  they  receive 
them  to-day.  Only  then  they  will  ^t  full  value 
for  their  labor  and  their  products,  because  no 
one  will  be   making  a  profit.     Government  will 
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own  the  ground,  the  stores,  the  factories,  the 
mills,  the  railroads,  the  shops,  and  government 
will  not  declare  dividends.  Labor  will  get  the 
surplus  and  all  the  people  will  be  laborers.  The 
hours  of  labor  will  be  reduced,  and  there  will 
be  frequent  holidays.  Cities  will  not  be  crowded, 
tenements  will  be  unknown,  slums  abolished, 
poverty  relieved.  There  will  be  great  hospitals, 
depots  for  pure  foods,  music  will  be  as  free  as 
air,  old  age  will  be  pensioned,  criminals  and 
tramps  will  become  honest  workingmen,  and 
penitentiaries  will  be  converted  into  art  mu- 
seums, saloons  will  go  and  social  crime  will 
disappear.  The  average  wages  a  day  will  be 
$10   and  probably  much  more. 

All  these  will  come  to  us  when  the  revolution 
has  ended,  and  the  revolution  will  come  when 
one  million  workingmen  are  forced  into  idleness. 
The  idleness  will  come  when  the  twenty-year  in- 
terval draws  to  a  close  and  the  panic  knocks  at 
our  doors.  In  a  word,  the  program  is  cut  and 
dried;  we  may  post  it  on  our  calendars.  Turn 
where  we  may,  we  can  neither  avoid  nor  post- 
pone the  inevitable  except  by  going  to  war  with 
some  other  nation.  And  even  then  we  might 
get  through  the  war  too  soon  for  it  to  prove 
of  advantage. 


LONDON  SEES  CLASS  WAR 


Spectator   Thinks    Haywood    Trial    Foreshadows 
Grave  Possibilities. 

European  countries  regarded  the  Boise 
trial  with  peculiar  interest,  and  some  of  the 
standard  papers  doubtless  interpreted  it  with 
more  understanding  than  did  most  o^  the 
American  papers.  Said  the  dispatch-^s  con- 
cerning one  of  the  British  dailies  : 

London. — Interest  of  the  most  serious  kind 
has  been  taken  here  in  the  Idaho  trial.  The 
Spectator  devotes  its  first  leader  to  its  consider- 
ation, and  says: 

"That  which  makes  the  Idaho  trial  so  de- 
pressing is  the  extent  to  which  it  reveals  the 
depth  of  the  chasm  now  visible  between  the  rich 
and  poor — between  employers  and  employees. 
They  ought  in  America,  on  the  theory  that  all 
are  equal  and  none  can  willfully  oppress  an- 
other, to  be  on  terms  of  kindly  regard,  but  they 
obviously  hate  one  another  to  such  an  extent 
that  tolerance  is  lost  in  prejudice,  and  society 
is  shattered  by  what  Carlyle  called  'prenatural 
suspicion.' 

"At  this  moment  one-half  the  people  in  the 
United  States  believe  that  Haywood  was  acquit- 
ted in  defiance  of  the  evidence  because  he  was 
a  foe  of  the  capitalists,  while  the  other  half  is 
certain  he  was  only  accused  because  the  capital- 
ists were  determined  to  break  up  trade  unions, 
and  bribed  witnesses  to  poison,  by  accusations  of 
crime,  the  general  body  of  opinion. 

"So  keen  is  this  division  of  feeling  that  im- 
mediately after  the  verdict  a  representative  of 


the  anarchists  wrote  to  President  Roosevelt  ex- 
ulting in  the  trial  as  a  victory  for  themselves, 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  quietly  published  the  letter 
without  comment  as  proof  of  the  positive  public 
danger  he  evidently  believes  exists.  He  was 
justified  in  the  belief  that  all  respectable  men 
would  understand  why  he  submitted  the  letter 
to  their  eyes,  and  would  sympathize  with  him 
in  his  bitter  scorn  of  the  writers. 

Sees  Bitter  Strife  on  Horizon. 

"Haywood  was  defended  by  his  counsel  as  a 
victim  of  the  vulture  capitalists,  and  when  he 
was  acquitted,  before  leaving  court,  he  thanked 
each  juror  individually,  behaving,  in  appearance 
at  least,  as  a  soldier  might  who  appreciates  his 
conduct  of  a  forlorn  hope  and  could  not  be  con- 
tent with  a  general  approval.  The  struggle,  in 
truth,  has  all  the  bitterness  of  a  civil  war  and 
though  in  that  war  the  terrorists  cannot  win, 
for  in  the  last  resort  the  freeholders  are  the 
masters  of  the  union,  and  the  freeholders  desire 
order,  still  the  fact  that  the  contest  should  have 
risen  to  such  height  in  the  'model  republic'  is 
most  depressing  for  all  who  retain  their  hopes 
in  the  future  of  humanity. 

"It  is  almost  depressing  to  see  how  despond- 
ent the  best  Americans  are  as  to  the  possibility 
of  finally  reforming  the  great  force  to  which 
they  must  look  for  the  prevention  of  the  actual 
war  in  which,  if  that  force  cannot  be  created, 
this  bitterness  must  end. 

"The  root  of  the  mischief,  they  cannot  but 
perceive,  is  the  imperfection  of  the  system 
through  which  they  distribute  justice.  If  the 
courts  could  be  implicitly  trusted  the  anarchists, 
extreme  socialists,  labor  associations,  and  syndi- 
cates and  capitalists,  all  alike,  would  gradually 
be  compelled  to  carry  on  their  struggles  subject 
to  the  full  restraints  of  the  law  as  devised  and 
interpreted   by   civilized   mankind. 

Says  Judicial  System  Is  Wrong. 

"There  can  be  no  necessity  for  armed  violence 
when  the  law  is  at  once  just  and  irresistible. 
The  law  itself  is  as  just  in  America  as  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  the  republic  it  is  not  irre- 
sistible. So  many  influences  of  corruption,  of 
terrorism,  and  of  class  prejudice  are  allowed  to 
deflect  what  ought  to  be  the  immutable  and 
serene  justice  of  the  courts  that  their  pacifying 
effect  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
action  are  alike  destroyed. 

"It  is  distrust  in  the  courts  which  makes  the 
hatred  of  the  millionaires  for  the  workman 
so  bitter,  and  the  fear  of  them  among  the  em- 
ployer so  extravagant.  It  is  distrust  in  the 
courts  which  induces  the  toilers  to  combine  for 
purposes  of  menace.  It  is  distrust  in  the  courts 
which  renders  their  verdicts  worthless  as  instru- 
ments for  preserving  or  creating  peace. 

"Something  of  that  distrust  may  be  unjust, 
for  there  must  be  scores  of  honest  judges  within 
the  union,  and  thousands  of  men  who,  once  sworn 
as  jurymen,  would  no  more  suppress  or  betray 
their  consciences  than  the  best  of  British  judges 
would,  but,  allowing  for  that  injustice,  it  is  clear 
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that  in  a  great  portion  of  the  United  States  the 
judicial  system  fails. 

People  Themselves  to  Blame, 

"While  it  is  not  clear  that  the  people,  though 
they  acknowledge  the  failure,  will  consent  to  any 
radical  reform,  they  will  not  raise  their  judges 
above  pecuniary  temptation.  They  will  not  eon- 
fine  the  jury  box  to  classes  least  likely  to  be 
corrupted  and  they  will  not  accelerate  the  system 
of  trial  till  opportunities  either  of  corruption 
or  terror  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  nor,  ap- 
parently, will  they  make  crime  by  a  combina- 
tion much  more  penal  than  crime  by  an  indi- 
vidual. 

''These,  however,  are  but  suggestions,  and  the 


Americans,  who  are  a  sagacious  people,  could,  if 
they  chose,  devise  much  more  eflfactive  plans. 
They  do  not  devise  them,  and  in  that  failure  is 
the  cause  of  the  hopelessness  even  among  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  reckon  themselves  as  de- 
voted to  the  western  as  to  the  eastern  branch 
of  our  race.  It  is  as  possible  to  get  courts  be- 
yond suspicion  of  postponing  justice  to  per- 
sonal considerations  as  it  is  to  get  regiments  be- 
yond suspicion  of  cowardice,  and  in  neglecting 
to  get  them  universally  respected  the  people  of 
the  states  neglect  to  secure  the  first  necessity 
of  and  the  best  guarantee  for  successful  civiliz- 
ation. They  have  secured  them  in  their  Supreme 
Court,  but  they  should  secure  them  in  the  re- 
motest district  of  their  wildest  state." 


The  Harriman  Hunt 


What  is  President  Roosevelt  going  to  do  about  it? — World  editorial. 


Pray,  do  not  crowd  the  mourners; 

Give  Theodore  a  chance 
To  even  up  with  Edward, 

And  he  will  use  his  lance. 

He  owes  him  one  for  writing 
The  letter  that  he  wrote, 

And  Harriman  will  get  it 
Where  Willie  got  the  goat. 

The  President  has  told  us, 

In  language  which  he  said, 
He'd  bang  the  evil  doers. 
The  least  of  whom  ain't  Ed. 

He'll  bring  them  all  to  jus*'"©. 
The  high  mucks  and  th«  low. 

And  when  he's  finished  wit'n  ihem 
The  pure  will  have  a  show. 

The  Interstate  Commission 
'Twas  hoped  would  do  some  good. 
By  pointing  out  to  Edward 
Exactly  where  he  stooc? 

Perhaps  it  did — however 
It  looks  more  like  a  wreck. 


With  Edward  standing  firmly 
Upon  its  helpless  neck. 

But  Theodore  is  diflf'rent — 
He  tells  us  with  a  vim 
That  Harriman  and  Hades 
Don't  cut  no  ice  with  him. 

Just  now  he's  on  vacation 
And  making  hay  and  tan, 

But  some  time  in  September 
He'll  take  up  Harriman. 

He'll  butt  into  the  fracas 
In  his  impulsive  style, 

And  when  the  scrap  is  over 
There  won't  be  any  smile 

On  Edward's  face,  and  wildly 
That  bold,  piratic  cuss 

Will  in  amaTO  be  asking 
What  hit  the  octupus. 

Our  Theodore  has  said  it, 

"Has  said  it  with  the  vim    ^. 
Ve  all  admire  so  greatlj, 
\.nd  now  it's  up  to  him! 


W.  J.  Lampton,  in  New  York  World. 
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NEXT! 


— Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

Fortifying  the  Government 


ADMINISTRATION  AT  WASHINGTON  CONTINUES  TO  MOVE  WITH 

DECISIVENESS  AND  RELENTLESSNESS  IN  REMEDYING  THE 

EVILS  WHICH  ARE  CAUSING  SOCIAL  DISCONTENT 


NO  one  has  manifested  more  keen  sense 
of  the  critical  nature  of  the  growth  of 
social  discontent  in  the  country  than  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  His  famous  speech  at  the 
Gridiron  Club  was  ample  evidence,  if  such 
evidence  were  needed,  of  this  fact.  And  it 
is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  the  variors 
undertakings  of  the  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington are  carried  on  with  due  regard  to  the 
dangers  which  appear  to  be  so  imminently 
in  view  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  much 
of  the  decisiveness  which  is  shown  by  the 
President  and  his  associates  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  new  statutes  is  due  to  the  determina- 
tion to  reinforce  the  confidence  of  the  dis- 
senting elements  in  the  power  of  law  and 
equity.    To  this  extent  the  processes  of  the 


Federal  authorities  amount  to  the  fortifying 
of  the  Government  against  its  own  internjil 
weaknesses. 


TAX-DODGERS  IN  PERIL 


Chicago  Assessors  Threaten  to   Prosecute  False 
Statements  for  Perjury. 

Outside  of  the  realm  of  the  Federal  au- 
thorities, probably  no  one  movement  is  so 
well  calculated  to  bring  satisfaction  to  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  increasing  powers 
and  privileges  of  money  as  the  movement 
for  more  equitable  taxation.  Here  is  one 
instance,  taken  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

Corporation  Counsel  Brundage  has  announced 
that   he   proposes   to   go   after   tax-dodgers   this 
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year,  to  the  extent  probably  of  asking  indict- 
ments for  perjury  from  the  grand  jury. 

'Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  John  W,  Hill, 
who  has  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Brundage  to 
look  after  the  city's  interests  before  the  board 
of  review,  says  he  has  already  found  evidence 
sufficient  to  '^  secure  the  indictment  of  some  of 
Chicago's  well-known   citizens  for  perjury." 

Mr.  Hill's  evidence  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  corporation  counsel  recently,  as  the  result 
of  several  days'  investigation  of  personal  prop- 
erty assessments.  In  one  case,  it  was  said,  a 
schedule  of  $1,400  had  been  made  for  property 
worth  between  $25,000  and  $30,000.  It  was 
found,  also,  according  to  Mr.  Hill,  that  several 
firms  claimed  credit  for  credits  not  scheduled, 
when  appearing  before  the  board  of  reviews. 
This,  Mr.  Hill  says,  is  against  the  law,  and  he 
intends  to  stop  it. 


STANDARD  OIL  CANS  SHORT  ? 


Indianapolis  Inspector  Arrests  Agent  on  Charges 
of  Fraud  in  Measure. 

Another  instance  of  local  action  against 
abusive  corporations  is  described  as  follows 
in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 

Indianapolis,  Aug,  2. — Several  days  ago  Isi- 
dor  Wulfson,  city  inspector  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, detected  the  agent  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  delivering  short  measure  oil,  and  he 
was  haled  before  the  court  and  fined.  It  was 
then  charged  by  the  inspector  that  all  the  Stand- 
ard Company's  cans  are  short  more  than  one 
pint  each,  and  he  demanded  that  they  be  in- 
spected and  that  the  Standard  pay  the  fee  of  5 
cents  per  can  for  inspection.  The  representative 
of  the  company  refused  to  do  this  and  Wulfson 
arranged  to  arrest  any  driver  for  the  company 
whom  he  found  delivering  oil  from  cans  that  do 
not  bear  the  city's  official  seal. 

To-day  the  Standard  through  its  attorneys 
filed  suit  for  an  injunction  against  the  city  in- 
spector of  weights  and  measures  and  against  the 
city  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  its  drivers. 


MUST    ERADICATE    ORE    DUST 


Court  Fines  Pittsburg  Steel  Company  President 
$5,000  for  Contempt. 

Still  another  local  anti-trust  movement  is 
told  of  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Pittsburg,  Penn. — A  decision  of  far-reaching 
interest  to  property  owners  in  the  mill  districts 
was  handed  down  by  Judge  James  S.  Young  in 
Common  Pleas  Court  the  other  day  in  the  suit 
by  the  residents  of  Oakland,  this  city,  against 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  to  have  the 
company  stop  the  emission  of  ore  dust  from  its 
blast  furnaces. 

The  court  held  all  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  company  to  be  in  contempt  for  failing  to 


comply  with  the  order  to  stop  the  alleged  nuis- 
ance, and  fined  B.  F.  Jones,  president  of  the 
company,  $5,000;  Superintendent  Messner  of  the 
Eliza  furnace  $100,  and  all  the  directors  of  the 
company  each  $100.  Judge  Yoting  further 
stated  in  his  decision  that  unless  the  company 
can  get  a  device  to  do  away  with  the  ore  dust 
it  must  shut  down  the  furnaces.  In  this  case 
10,000  men  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Company  alone. 

An  appeal  from  Judge  Young's  decision  was 
immediately  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania. 


RAILROADS  PAY  LARGER  TAXES 


Wisconsin  Commission  Increases  Total  by  $18,- 
610,500,  but  Decreases  Rate. 

The  taxing  of  railroads  on  a  fairer  basis 
has  been  gaining  headway  for  a  long  time 
past.  One  instance  is  the  following  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune : 

Madison,  Wis. — The  Wisconsin  state  tax  com- 
mission announced  the  other  day  that  it  had 
found  the  value  of  railroad  property  in  the  state 
for  taxation  purposes  this  year  to  be  $255,850,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $18,610,500  over  that  of  last 
year.  It  also  announced  that  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion for  this  property  this  year  will  be  $10.39  per 
$1,000  of  valuation,  as  against  $11.38  last  year. 

Under  the  valuation  and  rate  of  taxation  an- 
nounced, the  railroads  will  pay  the  state  a  total 
tax  this  year  of  $2,801,685,  as  against  $2,700,237 
last  year,  an  increase  of  $101,448.  The  railroads 
will  pay  $527,304  more  taxes  under  the  present 
ad  valorem  taxation  law  than  they  would  have 
if  the  old  license  fee  system  were  still  in  force. 
The  rate  of  taxation  is  fixed  by  the  state  board 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  average  rate  of  taxa- 
tion paid  by  all  taxable  property  in  the  state, 
except  that  belonging  to  railroads. 


TERRORIZING  A  TRUST 


Kentucky  Tobacco  Growers  Determined  to  End 
the  Trust's  Control. 
A  unique  method  of  making  trust-creators 
realize  that  their  operations  concern  the  pub- 
lic is  described  as  follows  in  the  New  York 
Times : 

Lexington,  Ky. — Will  the  Kentucky  tobacco 
planters  be  able  to  command  their  own  price  for 
the  product  of  their  lands  or  will  their  fight 
with  the  Tobacco  Trust  result  in  a  gr^at  feud  in 
which  many  lives  are  to  be  sacrificed  t  t'his  ques- 
tion is  agitating  Kentucky  farmers  at  present. 

The"producei"s  of  Blue  Grass  seed  have  formed 
a  pool  and  sold  their  entire  crop  this  season  at 
a  greatly  advanced  price,  but  this  will  be  sold 
back  to  the  other  fanners,  and  tlffey  must  pay 
the   farmei-s   who   harvested   the  seed   the   addi- 
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tional  profits.  The  growers  of  wheat  have  at- 
tempted to  pool  with  some  success,  and  the 
breeders  of  thoroughbred  horses  have  a  tacit  un- 
derstanding so  that  prices  are  enhanced. 

In  Western  Kentucky  the  planter  who  will 
not  join  the  Tobacco  Association  fears  to  close 
his  eyes  lest  some  of  his  property  be  destroyed 
by  "night  riders."  In  Central  Kentucky  there 
are  some  planters  who  say  the  men  who  are 
building  up  the  tobacco  pool  have  objects  of 
graft  before  them,  and  they  will  not  go  in. 


nor  will  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties  investigate 
the  lawless  deeds  of  the  night  raiders,  either 
through  fear  or  sympathy. 


AFTER  ANTHRACITE  TRUST 


Independent  Operators  Ask  Relief  From  Exces- 
sive  Rates. 
The  pursuit  of  the  combination  which  is 
responsible,  or  is  held  to  be  responsible,  for 


TANDEM. 


-Chicago  News. 


The  trust  buyers  are  having  a  hard  time.  They 
dare  not  reveal  themselves  in  the  black  tobacco 
district,  for  the  tobacco  planters  in  that  end  of 
the  state  fear  no  law.  The  Fire  Marshal  and 
the  Governor  have  each  taken  a  hand  in  trying 
to  suppress  lawlessness,  but  it  is  increasing  with 
alarming  rapidity.    The  grand  juries  will  not  act, 


a  large  share  of  current  evils,  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  from  the  New  York  Times: 

Washington. — The  independent  coal  operators 
have  begun  a  fight  against  the  anthracite  com- 
bine before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.    Meeker   &   Company  have   requested   the 
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commission  to  take  action  for  their  relief  against 
the  excessive,  unjust,  and  discriminatory  rates 
which  they  allege  are  charged  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  for  transporting  coal. 

The  specific  request  is  that  the  commission 
will  fix  the  rate  from  the  Wyoming  region  to 
Perth  Araboy,  N.  J.,  at  not  more  than  $1  per 
ton,  Perth  Amboy  being  the  tidewater  port  for 
the  New  York  market,    and   that  the   company 


was  issued  recently  by  Judge  Kenesaw  M.  Landis. 
The  various  school  and  church  furniture  com- 
panies in  the  concern  are  by  the  order  enjoined 
from  taking  part  in  any  combination  or  con- 
spiracy to  restrain  trade  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The  companies  are  en- 
joined from  fixing  non-competitive  prices,  mak- 
ing of  fictitious  straw  bids,  collusively  agreeing 
to  refrain  from   bidding  against   each  other  in 


Standard    Oil — I'll  try  this  place  in  hopes  that  I  may  be  safe  from 
this  dreadful  being  who  is  after  me!     — International    Syndicate. 


shall  make  reparation  to  the  amount  of  $222,- 
472.97  for  excessive  charges  on  shipments  since 
November  1,  1900,  and  aggregating  over  500,- 
000  tons  of  coal. 


BREAKS  UP  SEAT  TRUST 


Judge  Landis  Scatters  Furniture  Concerns  With 
•    Perpetual  Injunction. 

Gradually  the  process  of  dissolution  be- 
gins to  be  enforced  on  the  trusts,  as  the  fol- 
lowing instance  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  will  attest: 

A  perpetual  injunction  restraining  the  Atner- 
ican  Seating  Company  from  operating  as  a  trust 


the  sale  of  church  pews  and  school  desks  and 
combining  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade 
in  school  desks  or  church  pews  in  the  United 
States. 

The  matter  was  presented  to  Judge  Landis  in 
a  bill  in  chancery  filed  by  District  Attorney 
Sims  asking  for  the  restriction  of  certain  prac- 
tices which  led  to  the  recent  indictment  and 
fining  of  the  companies. 

Judge  Landis  asked  the  attorneys  for  the 
companies  if  they  had  any  objections  to  the  gov- 
ernment's request.  Attorney  W.  S.  Oppenheim, 
representing  the  American  Seating  Company,  and 
Attorney  Jacob  Newman  of  the  Superior  Furni- 
ture Company  said  they  would  agree  to  the 
request.  The  order  then  was  issued  dissolving 
the  company. 


{•■  I 
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The  Railroads — ^I  guess  there's  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  it.    The  doctor  says  it's  for  the 
good  of  my  system — but  it's  the  bitterest  pill  I've  had  to  swallow  yet. 

— International  Syndicate. 


MET  DECEIT  AND  TRICKERY 


Government  Found  no  Honor  Among  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  People. 

The  center  and  front  of  the  Federal  prose- 
cution of  trusts,  of  course,  is  the  Standard 
Oil.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  shown  in 
the  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Washington. — The  government  officials  do  not 
propose  to  indulge  in  a  public  debate  with  the 


officers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  either  as 
to  the  truthfulness  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioner of  corporations  on  the  "prices  and 
profits  of  Standard  Oil"  or  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  proceedings  that  have  been  instituted 
against  the  alleged  monopoly. 

Exception  is  taken  to  the  statement  of  Vice- 
President  Archbold  that  in  the  preparation  of 
Commissioner  Smith's  report  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

'*I  might  say,"  declared  an  official,  who  re- 
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fused  to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  in  this  con- 
nection, "that  in  every  step  we  have  taken  in 
our  efforts  to  get  at  the  facts  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  we 
have  met  deception  in  men  and  deceit  in  method. 
I  might  use  shorter  and  uglier  words,  but  you 
will   catch   my  meaning." 

In  the  inquiry  made  by  the  government  prior 
to  the  institution  of  suits  in  the  rebate  cases, 
which  resulted  in  the  company  being  fined  $29,- 
240,000,  officials  say  that  Standard  Oil  represen- 
tatives absolutely  denied  that  rebates  had  been 
paid.  They  came  near  making  good  in  their 
assertions,  and  the  government  was  about  to 
abandon  the  prosecution,  when  special  agents 
accidentally  ran  across  the  bills  of  lading  in  the 
Alton  case.  It  was  shown  beyond  a  doubt  that 
false  and  misleading  schedules  were  filed  with 
the  interstate  commerce  commission  by  the  rail- 
road company.  Then  the  government  decided 
to  go  ahead. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  "prices  and 
profits,"  it  is  learned.  Standard  Oil  officials  were 
consulted.  They  submitted  to  the  officials  of  the 
bureau  of  corporations  the  books  and  papers  of 
the  marketing  company  in  New  York.  These 
showed  that  the  company  was  making  only  a 
small  profit,  hardly  enough  to  pay  a  fair  return 
on  the  investment. 

"We  were  stumped  for  a  time,"  said  an  offi- 
cial of  the  bureau,  "but  struck  a  new  lead,  and 
finally  learned  that  once  more  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  deceive  us.  We  discovered  that 
Standard  Oil  refineries  sold  their  product  to 
their  own  marketing  companies  at  an  enormous 
profit,  and  that  the  marketing  company  was  in 
all  probability  devised  in  anticipation  of  'just 
such  inquiries  as  is  now  being  made. 

"When  we  advised  the  Standard  Oil  repre- 
sentatives of  our  discovery  they  told  us  that  it 
made  no  difference  what  the  profits  of  the  con- 
cern were,  that  we  were  meddling  and  prying 
into  matters  that  we  should  not  touch." 


MUST  PAY,  WASHINGTON  SAYS 


The  Grovernment  Officials  Believe  That  the  Stand- 
ard Can't  Squirm  Away. 

That  the  immense  fine  imposed  by  Judge 
Landis  upon  the  Standard  Oil  is  not  expected 
to  be  merely  a  flow  of  words  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star: 

Washington.— The  fine  of  $29,240,000  imposed 
upon  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  Judge  Landis 
in  Chicago,  in  all  probability  will  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  within  the  ttext 
six  months.  The  chances  that  the  oil  trust  may 
succeed  in  reducing  the  fine  through  an  appeal 
tc  the  appellate  division  of  the  Circuit  Court  are 
so  meager  as  hardly  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  belief  here  is  that  Judge  Landis 's  decision 


will  be  sustained  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
and  that  the  decision  of  that  court  will  be  final. 

The  case  cannot  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
because  no  criminal  cases,  except  those  in  which 
capital  punishment  is  involved,  can  be  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Had  the  oil  trust  at- 
tacked the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  that 
question  might  have  been  carried  upon  apjjeal  to 
the  higher  tribunal,  but  as  no  such  attack  was 
made,  the  trust  has  no  recourse  except  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  then  only  upon 
questions  of  law,  and  not  upon  the  amount  of  the 
fine  imposed.  This  being  true,  the  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  believe  that  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  case  is  possible  within  the  next 
four  months,  and  that  the  collection  of  the  fine 
will  follow  immediately  after. 

Should  the  Standard  set  up  the  plea  that  it  has 
not  sufficient  money  in  its  treasury  to  pay  the 
fine,  then  the  court  can  and  will  direct  the  sale 
of  such  property  of  the  company  as  can  be  found, 
to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  fine.  The  money 
can  be  paid  directly  into  the  treasury  or  it  can  be 
paid  through  Judge  Landis 's  court.  In  either 
event  it  will  become  a  part  of  the  general  fund 
of  the  government  and  will  be  available  for  any 
purpose  Congress  may  decide  upon.  In  the  cir- 
cuit court  it  is  expected  that  the  company  will 
again  attempt  to  prove  that  only  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana  has  been  shown  to  be 
guilty  and  can  alone  be  punished.  In  that  con- 
nection the  plea  will  be  made  that  the  fine  im- 
posed by  Judge  Landis  far  exceeds  the  assets  of 
the  corporation.  But  as  Judge  Landis  decided 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  are 
one  and  the  same,  so  the  Department  of  Justice 
believes,  the  circuit  court  will  rule,  and  upon 
such  a  ruling  the  full  amount  of  the  fine  imposed 
by  Judge  Landis  is  almost  certain  to  be  sus- 
tained. 


ALARMS  THE  OIL  TRUST 


Fear  of  Dissolution  Suit  Far  Greater  Than 
Dread  of  Big  Fine. 
Also,  that  the  fine  of  $29,240,000  is  not  to 
be  the  end  of  the  Federal  pursuit  of  the  so- 
called  Octopus  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Washington  Star: 

So  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  imposition 
of  a  fine  of  $29,240,000  on  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany by  Judge  Landis  that  the  main  case  of  the 
government  against  the  big  corporation,  for 
which  tremendous  preparation  has  been  made, 
and  is  yet  being  made,  has  been  lost  sight  of. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  real  issue  against  the 
Standard  Company  was  not  involved  in  the  case 
before  Judge  Landis.  The  Standard  cares  little 
about  the  levying  of  a  fine,  because  it  vwU  prob- 
ably be  years  before  it  can  be  collected,  and 
there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  it  will  ever 
be    collected    at    all.     The   remark    of    John   D. 
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Rockefeller  that  Judge  Landis  and  many  others 
would  probably  be  dead  before  the  fine  was  ever 
collected  is  believed  by  many  officials  to  be  no 
idle  talk  on  the  part  of  the  oil  king.  He  knows 
his  ground. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  is  a 
subsidiary  corporation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  the  real  and  "only"  Stand- 
ard Oil.  It  was  the  Indiana  concern  that  Judge 
Landis  imposed  the  heavy  fine  upon.  This  con- 
cern has  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  and  avail- 
able assets  of  about  $10,000,090.  How  $10,- 
000,000  will  pay  $29,240,000  is  not  known,  al- 
though a  number  of  government  officials  express 
the  opinion  that  eventually  the  Standard  of  New 
Jersey  will  have  to  pay  the  fine.  As  the  New 
Jersey  corporation  has  sufficient  assets  for  sev- 
eral fines  of  that  amount  the  collection  would  .not 
be  difficult  as  a  last  resort. 

The  payment  of  the  fine,  however,  should  that 
have  to  be  done,  will  cut  little  figure  with  the 
Standard  Company,  as  it  would  bring  about  no 
dissolution  of  the  great  trust.  It  is  a  dissolu- 
tion, through  a  receivership  or  otherwise,  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  fighting  for.  In 
St.  Louis  a  case  against  the  parent  Standard  Oil 
is  pending  which  menaces  the  very  existence  of 
the  gigantic  concern.  It  is  a  proceeding  brought 
by  the  government  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
act  to  dissolve  the  trust.  If  the  government 
should  succeed  in  its  contentions,  the  company 
will  be  placed  in  a  most  serious  predicament. 
This  is  the  case  that  has  caused  genuine  alarm 
among  the  Standard  Oil  officials,  for,  if  the  gov- 
ernment should  succeed,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany will  be  forced  to  relinquish  its  monopoly  of 
the  oil  industry  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  somewhat  carefully  guarded  secret  that 
the  government  has  not  revealed  its  ease  against 
the  Standard  Oil  in  the  St.  Louis  case.  For 
months  the  Department  of  Justice  and  bureau  of 
corporations  have  been  following  every  piece  of 
available  information  as  to  the  business  of  the 
Standard  Oil.  The  facts  just  made  public  by 
the  bureau  of  corporations  amounted  to  compar- 
atively little  of  the  total  number  on  Jiand.  The 
publication  of  the  facts  was  directed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  knows  what  portions  have 
been  kept  back  for  use  by  the  government.  This 
great  mass  of  information  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  legal  department  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  proper  time  and  will  be  made  use 
of  in  the  St.  Louis  case. 


MAY  REACH  HARRIMAN 


Standard  Oil  Prosecution  Expected  to  Extend  to 
the  Railway  Magnate. 

Further,  that  the  Standard  Oil  itself  is  not 
to  be  the  only  great  institution  which  the 
Government  proposes  to  run  down  to  the 
limit  is  evidenced  by  the  following  from  the 


New  York  Times,  a  paper  which  seldom  ex- 
aggerates reports  affecting  financial  or  busi- 
ness interests: 

Washington. — The  impression  prevails  here 
that  the  decision  of  Judge  Landis,  by  which  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  fined  $29,240,000 
opens  a  way  through  which  the  Administration 
can  attack  E.  H.  Harriman  in  court.  It  is  al- 
leged the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Rock  Island,  both 
controlled  by  Harriman,  paid  enormous  rebates 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  which  the 
Standard  was  prosecuted.  The  next  step  in  the 
Administration's  policy  will  be  the  prosecution  of 
the  railways  involved  in  the  Standard  Oil  cases, 
and  in  this  campaign  Mr.  Harriman  will  be  a  de- 
fendant. 

That  the  Administration  expects  soon  to  bring 
its  corporation  prosecutions  to  a  sensational  cli- 
max is  generally  admitted.  It  is  known  that  the 
information  contained  in  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations Smith's  report  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  Government  for  two  years.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  Smith  report  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  it  deals  mostly  with  the  operations  of  the 
Standard  previous  to  1905.  His  references  to 
things  after  that  date  is  a  sort  of  an  appendix 
to  his  report,  and  shows  evidence  of  having  been 
written  into  it  after  it  was  completed  two  years 
ago. 

Secretary  Garfield,  when  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations, went  into  the  subject  with  great  care. 
Mr.  Garfield  sent  a  large  corps  of  Government 
agents  into  the  oil  fields  and  obtained  all  the 
information  found  in  the  Smith  report.  But 
Garfield's  report,  after  being  submitted  to  the 
president,  was  pigeon-holed  until  the  time  came 
to  give  it  to  the  public,  which  seems  to  have 
arrived. 

The  publication  of  the  report  is  expected  to 
serve  two  purposes.  It  is  thought  the  report 
will  strengthen  Judge  Landis 's  decision  with  the 
public.  Fear  was  entertained  in  Administra- 
tion circles  lest  such  an  enormous  fine  would 
martyrize  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Also  the  report  is  expected  to  give  popular 
support  to  the  prosecution  of  the  railways.  It 
will  be  noted  in  the  Smith  report  that  the  com- 
missioner dwelt  at  length  upon  the  charge  that 
railway  discriminations  were  responsible  for  the 
strength  of  the  Standard,  as  it  is  asserted  it  en- 
abled the  combination  to  crush  out  independent 
concerns. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  railroads,  it  is 
thought  the  president  expects  to  punish  his  arch 
enemy  Harriman.  Other  railways  will  be  made 
defendants,  and  thus  the  Administration  will  es- 
cape the  suspicion  of  seeking  revenge,  although 
the  same  result  will  be  accomplished,.that  was 
sought  in  •  the  investigation  of  the  financing  of 
the  Harriman  lines. 
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RAILROAD    QUITS    LOBBYING 


Rock  Island  President  Declares  His  System  Is 
Done  With  the  Tabooed  Practice. 

Sooner  or  later,  of  course,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  public  disapproval  of  current  busi- 
ness methods  must  bring  about  a  voluntary- 
change  of  the  .tactics  of  corporations.     The 


of  polities  and  would  do  away  with  lobbying. 
He  made  it  clear  that  they  were  fully  convinced 
that  there  is  only  one  proper  relationship  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  the  public,  and  that  a 
business  relationship,  and  he  expressed  confi- 
dence that  in  the  end  the  people  would  deal  fair- 
ly and  justly  with  every  railroad  that  assumed 
this  attitude. 

President  Winchell  and  several  of  his  associ- 
ates high  up  in  the  Rock  Island — H.  U.  Mudge, 


THE  APPELLANTS. 


— Washington   Star. 


following  from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
is  a  foreshadowing  of  this  desirable 
evolution : 

Des  Moines. — President  B.  L.  Winchell  of  the 
Rock  Island  road  declared  here  to  the  members 
of  the  Greater  Des  Moines  committee  that  his 
railroad  and  others  were  through  with  the  game 


second  vice  president;  F.  0.  Melcher,  general 
manager,  and  John  Sebastian,  passenger  traffic 
manager — were  guests  of  the  Greater  Des 
Moines  committee  at  luncheon  today,  and  it  was 
during  the  progress  of  the  informal  talks  fol- 
lowing that  the  railroad  president  expressed  the 
policy  of  his  road. 

"I  do  not  like  to  criticise  your  presiding  offi- 
cer,"  said   Mr.   Winchell,   when   he   was   intro- 
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duced  by  Chairman  F.  H.  Luthe,  ''but  I  notice 
that  in  referring  to  distinguished  railway  offi- 
cials he  said,  'At  the  present  time  railway  offi- 
cials belong  to  the  class  defined  as  "extin- 
guished." '  If  ever  there  has  been  any  ten- 
dency toward  big  headedness  among  railroad 
managers  it  has  been  checked,  wisely,  no  doubt, 
but  effectively.  We  are  now  very  modest,  bent 
only  on  establishing  purely  business  relations 
with  the  business  community. 

"The  railroads  are  done  with  politics.  We 
have  grown  tired  of  efforts  to  get  ahead  by  pol- 
itics, and  we  have  grown  equally  tired  of  having 
others  climb  into  office  on  our  backs.  There  is 
only  one  relation  between  the  public  and  the 
railroad,  and  that  is  a  business  relation. 

"The  Rock  Island  Road  is  done  with  politics. 
We  have  felt  before  now  that  it  was  advisable  to 
take  a  hand  to  oppose  legislative  measures  and 
political  action  we  thought  detrimental  to  our 
interests. 

"But  the  experience  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
Hereafter  the  Rock  Island  will  accept  the  laws 
passed  by  state  legislatures  and  Congress  with- 
out protest  and  attempt  to  comply  with  them, 
believing  that  if  we  can  show  that  they  are  in- 
imical the  people  will  make  the  modifications  ex- 
perience may  suggest.  However,  this  new  policy 
may  turn  out,  we  propose  to  give  it  a  fair  trial." 


COURTS   PICKED   FOR   TRUST   SUITS 


Important  Federal  Cases  Said  to  Be  Held  Before 
Roosevelt  Appointees. 

Without  adequate  reinforcement  by  the 
judiciary,  the  Administration  could  accom- 
plish comparatively  few  of  its  desired  re- 
forms. The  following  from  the  New  York 
World,  a  paper  not  any  too  friendly  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  purports  to  show  the  part 
the  courts  are  now  playing: 

Washington. — Theodore  Roosevelt  has  talked 
but  little  about  the  judiciary,  but  he  has  never 
appointed  a  man  to  the  bench  when  his  choice 
was  unfettered  who  did  not  stand  for  the  Roose- 
velt policies  already  announced  and  put  into  ef- 
fect and  probably  for  those  that  have  been  an- 
nounced but  not  yet  put  into  effect. 

As  set  forth  in  The  World  recently.  President 
Roosevelt  has  appointed  more  than  half  of  the 
judges  of  the  District  Court,  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  one- 
third  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  die,  resign  and 
retire  in  the  same  proportion  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  president's  current  term,  by  the 
end  of  that  period  he  will  have  appointed  more 
than  half  of  the  Circuit  Court  judges,  and  at 
least  five  of  the  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

If  Re-elected. 

If  Theodore  Roosevelt  should  be  elected  to 
succeed  himself  for  the  term  beginning  on  March 


4,  1909,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  eight  of  the  nine  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  twenty  of  the  twenty-nine  Cir- 
cuit judges,  and  fifty  odd  of  the  eighty  district 
judges. 

Such  a  preponderance  of  men  appointed  by 
'one  president  would  be  the  making  of  a  condi- 
tion hitherto  unknown  in  this  country. 

Through  inability  to  get  the  complete  records, 
the  details  as  to  judicial  appointments,  vacan- 
cies and  eligibility  of  judges  for  retii-emeni  pub- 
lished in  The  World  contained  these  errors: 

Judge  William  J.  Wallace,  of  Albany,  N,  Y., 
of  the  Second  Circuit,  placed  among  those  el- 
igible for  retirement  this  year,  resigned  on  May 
8,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  ten  days  later  by 
the  appointment  of  Harry  Galbraith  Ward. 

Judge  William  K.  Townsend,  of  New  Haven, 
and  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  same  circuit, 
died  on  June  2,  and  his  place  is  still  vacant. 

The  retirement  of  Judge  Wallace  and  the 
death  of  Judge  Townsend  make  it  possible  for 
the  president  to  appoint  seventeen  of  the  twenty- 
nine  judges  of  the  circuit  before  the  end  of  his 
present  term.  Judge  Townsend  was  appointed 
by  Roosevelt,  so  there  is  no  change  in  the  pos- 
sibilities by  reason  of  the  retirement  of  Judge 
Wallace  and  the  death  of  Judge  Townsend. 

The  complete  record  shows  that  there  are 
eighty-two  instead  of  only  eighty  judges  of  the 
district  court  and  that  Roosevelt  has  appointed 
forty-five  of  them  instead  of  only  forty-two. 
That  increases  the  percentage  of  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointments from  52.5  to  54.8  plus,  or  practically 
55. 

The  district  judges  appointed  by  him  not  men- 
tioned in  the  recapitulation  of  his  judicial  ap- 
pointments are: 

Oscar  R.  Hundley,  Northern  District  of  Ala- 
bama, appointed  on  April  9,  1907. 

William  C.  Van  Fleet,  additional  judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  appointed  on 
April  3,  1907. 

Frank  S.  Dietrich,  for  the  District  of  Idaho, 
on  March  19,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
retirement  of  James  H  Beatty. 

Charles  Swayne,  judge  in  the  Northern  District 
of  Florida,  died  July  5.  That  vacancy  has  not 
been  filled.  When  it  is  President  Roosevelt  will 
have  appointed  forty-six  district  judges,  Or  over 
56  per  cent  of  them. 

There  is  not  a  young  judge  on  any  bench  who 
does  not  hope  that  some  day  the  president  will 
appoint  him  to  the  next  higher  bench.  District 
judges  hope  he  will  make  them  circuit  judges 
and  circuit  judges  hope  he  will  elevate  them  to 
the  Supreme  Bench. 

"The  Government  Wins." 
It  is  one  of  the  jests  of  practitioners  in  Fed- 
eral courts  that  the  Go^1emment  wins  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  Govei-nment  is  a  party. 

While  the  trust  breakers  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  were  getting  ready  the  bill  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  act,  even  the  newspapers  •'discussed 
the  relative  desirability  of  the  circuit  courts  in 
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which  the  suit  might  be  brought.  The  discus- 
sion took  in  every  circuit  court  in  the  country. 
The  personal  leaning  of  nearly  every  circuit 
judge  was  discussed  just  as  if  the  matter  were 
political  instead  of  judicial. 

Right  at  the  start,  the  wise  men  who  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wou^J  be  filed  in 
the  eighth  circuit.  It  was  a  cool  calculation  of 
the  chances  of  winning  that  determined  the  trust 
breakers  to  take  St.  Louis  in  preference  to  the 
court  of  any  other  circuit. 

The  court  in  that  circuit  is  composed  of  four 
judges,  three  of  whom  were  appointed  by  Roose- 
velt. Those  appointed  by  Roosevelt  are  Willis 
Van  Devanter,  William  C.  Hook  and  Elmer  B. 
Adams.  The  other  judge,  Walter  H.  Sanborn, 
was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland. 

Majority  Roosevelt  Men. 

A  statute  enacted  on  April  11,  1903,  provides 
for  expediting  the  trial  of  cases  brought  under 
the  Anti-Trust  and  Rebate  acts.  Upon  certifi- 
cate of  the  attorney-general  to  the  effect  that  a 
case  is  of  great  public  interest,  the  Circuit  Court 
is  required  to  put  a  case  of  that  character  ahead 
of  all  other  kinds.  It  also  requires  that  the  ease 
shall  be  brought  before  a  sort  of  special  court, 
composed  of  three  circuit  judges,  if  there  are 
that  many  judges  in  the  circuit.  If  there  are 
only  two,  then  the  two  circuit  judges  shall  desig- 
nate one  district  judge  to  sit  with  them  to  hear 
the  case. 

If  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  decides  that 
the  Standard  Oil  case  is  one  of  exceptional  in- 
terest he  will  file  his  certificate  and  the  four 
judges  in  that  circuit  will  have  to  decide  which 
three  of  them  shall  sit  in  the  case.  No  matter 
how  the  question  is  decided,  the  special  tribunal 
will  be  composed  of  two  Roosevelt  men,  and  pos- 
sibly three  judges  appointed  by  the  **  Little 
Father." 

In  bringing  suit  against  the  General  Paper 
Company,  the  name  of  a  section  of  the  paper 
trust,  the  eighth  circuit  was  also  selected.  At 
the  time  that  case  was  begun  only  half  the 
judges  were  Roosevelt  men — Messrs.  Van  De- 
vanter and  Hook.  The  ease  could  have  been 
brought  in  another  circuit,  but  then  if  it  had 
been  there  would  have  been  fewer  Roosevelt 
judges  to  hear  the  arguments  of  the  Roosevelt 
trust-breakers. 

The  prosecution  of  the  St.  Louis  Terminal  R. 
R.  Association  was  also  brought  in  the  Eighth 
Circuit.  It  could  just  as  easily  have  been 
brought  in  the  court  at  Chicago.  But  if  it  had 
been  brought  there  only  one  judge  appointed  by 
Roosevelt  would  have  been  present  to  hear  the 
Government's  plea  for  an  injunction  against  the 
corporation  that  holds  up  all  freight  crossing  the 
Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  and  demands  extra  toll 
for  performing  services  that  should  be  rendered 
by  the  railroad  .companies  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  common  carriers. 

Since  that  case  was  begun  Roosevelt  has  ap- 
pointed a  majority  of  the  judges  in  the  Seventh 


Circuit.    His   appointees   are  Francis  E.   Baker, 
W.  H.  Seamann  and  Christian  C.  Kohlsaat. 

The  Three  Judges  Again. 

The  bill  against  the  drug  trust,  filed  at  Indian- 
apolis, was  submitted  on  May  6,  1906,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  ap- 
pointed three  of  the  judges  in  that  circuit.  The 
most  flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  as  appears 
from  the  stories  of  the  trust's  operations,  took 
place  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  Third  Circuit.  But 
the  judges  of  that  court  are  Dallas,  Gray  and 
BuflBngton.  The  first  mentioned  is  the  only  one 
who  owes  his  office  to  the  president,  but  he  was 
not  appointed  until  December  of  last  year,  while 
the  necessity  for  submitting  a  bill  arose  in  May. 

If  the  cases  hereinbefore  cited  be  regarded  as 
affording  an  indication  of  what  may  happen  here- 
after, it  is  safe  to  assert  that  from  this  time 
forward  the  court  of  the  Second  Circuit,  com- 
posed of  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Vermont, 
will  be  much  favored  in  the  bringing  of  trust 
suits. 

Already  the  bill  against  the  tobacco  trust  has 
been  filed  in  New  York.  It  is  the  first  import- 
ant equity  proceeding  that  the  Administration 
has  ever  brought  in  New  York,  although  nearly 
every  great  trust  suit  that  has  been  instituted 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Roosevelt  tenure  of 
office  could  have  been  filed  there. 

The  court  of  the  Second  Circuit  had  a  Roose- 
velt majority.  The  judges  on  that  bench  are 
Harry  Galbraith,  who  was  appointed  May  18  to 
take  the  place  of  William  J.  Wallace,  who  re- 
tired on  May  8;  Henry  Lacombe,  appointed  in 
1887,  and  Alfred  C.  Coxe,  appointed  June  3, 
1902.  The  death  on  June  2  of  this  year  of  W. 
K.  Townsend  leaves  a  vacancy  to  be  filled,  so 
when  that  is  done  three  of  the  four  judges  in 
that  circuit  will  be  Roosevelt  appointees. 

Cases  in  the  Territories. 

An  amazingly  large  number  of  trust  cases  have 
been  brought  before  territorial  judges,  every  one 
of  whom  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
and  every  one  of  whom  will  depend  upon  him 
for  reappointment  if  he  is  elected  for  another 
term.  Among  the  cases  brought  before  terri- 
torial courts,  the  following  are  worth  mention- 
ing: 

November  4,  1905,  against  the  Nome  Retail 
Grocers'  Association,  before  Judge  Alfred  S. 
Moore,  who  had  been  appointed  in  1902  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Attorney-General  Knox 
and  Senator  Quay.  The  Government  won  the 
case,  and  a  decree  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the 
combination  was  entered. 

October,  1905,  against  the  Metropolitan  Meat 
Company,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hawaii,  all  the 
members  of  which  had  been  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

Aother  lumber  trust  ease  was  brought  in  Ok- 
lahoma before  a  court,  the  seven  members  of 
which  were  all  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt. This  is  a  criminal  proceeding  upon  indict- 
ment.    Another  Oklahoma  case,  by  means  of  in- 
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dictment,  is  that  against  the  Chandler  Ice  and 
Cold  Storage  plant,  and  others,  accused  of  ap- 
portioning territory  for  the  sale  of  ice. 

Other  indictments  in  that  territory  under  the 
Sherman  law  are  against  Alfred  M,  Gloyd  and 
others,  accused  of  restraining  trade  in  lumber, 
and  against  T.  B.  Hogg  and  others,  also  sus- 
pected of  organizing  a  little  lumber  trust  of  their 
own. 

In  Aiizona,  where  all  the  judges  are  of  Roose- 
velt appointment,  three  cases  were  begun,  by  in- 
dictment, on  October  23,  1906,  charging  restraint 


in  the  lumber,  ice  and  meat  trades.  The  lumber 
case  is  against  the  Demund  Lumber  Company 
and  others,  the  ice  case  against  the  People's  lee 
and  Fuel  Company  and  W.  B.  Lount,  and  the 
meat  case  against  the  Phoenix  Wholesale  Meat 
and  Produce  Company,  P.  T.  Hurley  and  S.  J. 
Tribolet. 

A  verdict  of  not  guilty  was  returned  against 
the  meat  company,  the  indictment  against  Hur- 
ley was  quashed  and  Tribolet  was  found  gruilty 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000.  The  other 
cases  are  pending. 


Unawed  by  Great  Power 


CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  JUDGE  KENESAW  M.  LANDIS  WHO  IMPOSED 
THE  BIG  FINE  ON  THE  STANDARD  OIL  CO.— COULD  SEE  NOTH- 
ING BUT  HIS  DUTY  AS  LAW  AGENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  practical  value  of  a  man  upon  the 
bench  who  is  dominated  more  by  the 
new  conceptions  of  the  public's  relations  to 
its  machinery  of  justice  than  by  the  techni- 
calities which  long  use  of  that  machinery 
has  developed,  could  not  be  better  exem- 
plified than  in  the  case  of  Judge  Kenesaw 
M.  Landis  of  Chicago,  the  jurist  who  imposed 
the  historic  fine  upon  the  Standard  Oil.  Said 
the  New  York  Herald  concerning  Mr.  Landis : 

ChicaiTO,  III. — Men  who  have  followed  the 
career  of  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  are 
not  surprised  at  the  determination  he  has  shown 
to  g-et  the  rock-bottora  facts  in  connection  with 
the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  In- 
diana. .Judge  Landis  has  been  a  forceful  char- 
acter wherever  he  has  been  placed. 

Directness  and  thoroughness  won  him  the  es- 
teem of  the  foreign  diplomats  at  Washington  and 
of  the  American  statesmen  and  politicians  as 
well  when  he  served  as  private  secretary  to 
Walter  Q.  Gresham,  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Cleveland. 

It  is  related  that  upon  one  occasion  Mr.  Lan- 
dis, acting  for  Mr.  Gresham,  clashed  with  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  president 
sought  his  removal.  But  so  attached  had  Sec- 
retary Gresham  become  to  the  young  man  that 
he  stood  up  loyally  for  his  subordinate,  and 
\^hen  Mr.  Cleveland  found  that  to  take  Landis 's 
scalp  he  would  have  to  take  Gresham 's  also  he 
acquiesced  in  the  situation. 

Later  Landis  and  the  president  became  strong- 
ly attached  to  each  other,  and  when  they  parted 


Mr.  Cleveland  assured  I^andis  he  could  have  a 
high  diplomatic  post.  The  Venezuelan  Ministry 
was  open  at  the  time,  but  Landis  declined  to  ac- 
cept any  office,  saying  he  wished  to  come  to 
Chicago  and  practice  law. 

"Every  day  I  put  it  off  will  be  a  day  lost," 
he  told  President  Cleveland.  So  he  came  to 
Chicago  and  every  post  he  passed  became  a  win- 
ning one,  until  he  was  elevated  to  the  post  of 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois  in  1905. 

Began  as  a  Newsboy. 

A  man  of  striking  features  is  Judge  Landis, 
whose  tangled  iron  gray  hair  gives  him  the  &p- 
pearance  of  a  man  much  older,  for  the  judge  is 
not  quite  forty-one.  He  was  born  in  Millville, 
Ohio,  November  20,  1866,  and  is  the  sixth  child 
of  Dr.  Abraham  H.  Landis,  who  during  the  Civil 
war  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Ohio  Reg- 
iment. It  is  to  the  fact  that  his  father  was  bad- 
ly wounded  at  the  battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain 
that  the  judge  owes  his  peculiar  baptismal 
names. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  went  with  his  parents 
to  Logansport,  Ind.,  where  he  attended  public 
school.  As  a  boy  he  carried  papers.  Then  he 
became  a  reporter  on  the  Logansport  Journal. 
He  studied  stenography,  and  from  1883  to  1886 
was  official  stenographer  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Lake  county,  Ind.  Coming  to  Chicago,  he  en- 
tered the  Union  College  of  Law,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1890.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  at  the  time  when  Secretary  Gresham 
chose  him  for  his  private  secretary  and  confi- 
dant he  was  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  North- 
western University  Law  School. 

While  in  Washington  T  <<.ndis  gained  most  ral- 
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uable  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  which 
proved  helpful  in  his  later  years.  He  came  to 
know  Mr.  Gresham  so  well  that  he  divined  in- 
tuitively the  famous  Kentuckian's  every  wish, 
and  Landis  oft>3n  assumed  great  responsibilities 
in  the  absence  of  his  superior,  invariably  to  bt 
backed  up  in  what  he  did  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  who  had  implicit  confidence  in  him. 

He  relieved  his  chief  of  as  much  of  the  burdem 
of  the  office  as  possible,  and  he  came  to  bo 
known  in  and  out  of  the  department  as  havinjj 
Gresham 's  sanction  for  all  matters  in  which  he 
assumed  authority.  Thoroughness  and  direct 
ness  characterized  his  every  act,  and  being  gifted 
with  tact  and  fine  judgment  he  knew  as  wel) 
what  matters  to  let  alone  as  what  to  take  up 
He  made  friends  with  all  who  had  business  with 
the  department,  and  especially  was  well  liked  by 
many  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

On  first  arrival  he  shunned  the  social  side  of 
diplomatic  life,  but  before  he  left  he  was  well 
broken  into  the  dresseoat  and  reception  habit. 

A  Thorough  American. 

A  thorough  American,  well  grounded  in  the 
law,  indefatigable,  not  to  be  swerved  from  a  pur- 
pose once  fixed — such  is  the  judge  who  told  John 
S.  Miller,  an  attorney  of  "immunity  bath"  fame, 
that  he  must  produce  certain  evidence  in  order 
that  Judge  Landis  might  know  what  sums  would 
constitute  just  and  equitable  fines  in  the  ease 
wherein  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
had  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  a  Federal 
court. 

This  jury  had  found  the  company  in  question 
liable  to  a  fine  for  having  accepted  concessions 
from  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  upon  no  less 
than  1400  counts,  the  fine  in  each  of  which  may 
range  from  $1,000  to  $20,000.  The  Government 
contention  has  been  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana  was  in  reality  a  branch  agency 
of  the  Standard  Oil  ''Trust,"  this  concern  hav- 
ing been  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  is  cap- 
italized at  $1,000,000;  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey  is  capitalized  at  $100,000,- 
000.  Hence,  if  the  Government  can  prove  that 
the  New*  Jersey  parent  corporation  is  respon- 
sible for  its  alleged  branch,  so  much  the  more,  in 
equity,  might  the  fines  be,  upon  the  impregnable 
argument  that  the  principal  is  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  its  agents. 

As  Mr.  Miller  and  his  confreres  displayed  dil- 
ly-dallying tactics  throughout  the  proceedings 
and  showed  no  inclination  to  produce  the  evi- 
dence Judge  Landis  sought  in  order  to  assess  the 
fines,  he  decreed  that  the  officers  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  even  including  John 


D.  Rockefeller,  president,  be  subpvoenaed  and  ap- 
pear before  him. 

Not  Dazzled  by  Wealth. 

"But  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  little  to  do  with  the 
active  management  of  the  business,"  argued  Mr. 
Miller.  "It  is  useless  and  a  burden  to  bring 
him  here.  He  is  an  old  man.  He  is  quite 
wealthy.  He  has  a  great  many  financial  hold- 
ings, and  it  will  be  a  hardship  and  diflflcult  for 
him  to  come  here." 

Fatal  mistake  and  puerile  argument  for  an 
old  fox  like  John  Miller  to  plead  before  Landis. 

"This  court  makes  no  distinction  so  far  as  its 
process  goes  against  either  a  wealthy  or  a  poor 
man,"  said  Landis,  simply,  coldly,  slowly.  "It 
h  inconceivable  that  a  president  at  the  head  of 
one  company  should  not  know  whether  that  com- 
pany owns  another  one,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
things  I  want  to  find  out. 

"I  want  Mr.  Rockefeller  here  to  find  out  from 
him  if  possible  that  thing  and  others  he  may  be 
able  to  tell  me.  If  the  witnesses  see  fit  not  to 
answer  my  questions  they  will  be  given  all  the 
chance  they  want  to  refuse  in  open  court.  These 
subpoenas  will  be  served.  I  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  service  on  any  of  them." 

Simple  English,  short  words,  straight  from  the 
shoulder  Anglo-Saxon.  And  to  a  remark  of  Mr. 
Miller  which  approached  dangerously  to  con- 
tempt of  court,  to  the  effect  that  the  issuing  of 
subpoenas  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Rogers 
bordered  on  "mere  sensationalism  anyway"  on 
the  part  of  the  district  attorney's  office.  Judge 
Landis  retorted: 

"I  alone  ana  responsible  for  this  action.  I 
want  the  information  I  have  asked  for  and  I 
intend  to  have  it.  It  should  have  been  forth- 
coming before  this  time  without  all  this 
trouble. ' ' 

Such  a  man  is  Judge  Landis,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  American  people  will  hear  and  see  more 
of  this  man.  At  any  rate,  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  are  pleased  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  judge  who  is  unwilling  to  toady  or  play  the 
sycophant  to  the  wealthy — even  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  world. 

Three  of  Judge  Landis 's  brothers  have  been 
serving  acceptably  in  public  life  also — Charles 
B.  and  Frederick  K.  as  representatives  in  Con-' 
gress  from  Indiana  and  Walter  as  postmaster  in 
Porto  Rico. 

Judge  Landis  is  married,  his  wife  having  been 
Miss  Winifred  Reed,  of  Ottawa,  111.,  a  sister-in- 
law  of  the  late  James  H.  Eckels,  who  was  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency  under  President  Cleve- 
land and  at  the  time  of  his  recent  death  presi- 
dent of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of 
Chicago. 
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TheManWhoTamed 

TH  E  RAI  LR0AD5 

A  University  Scholar 

Whose  Mastery  of 

Statistics  Finally 

Gave  The 
Government  Its  ^^^S?-^  - 

Means  of  Prosecution. 

Lesson  in  the  Power  of  Knowledge 


THOSE  who  contend  that  all  really  great 
reforms  originate  in  the  study  rooms 
of  the  scholars  will  gather  gratifying  con- 
firmation of  their  views  from  the  following 
story  in  regard  to  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent successful  agitation  for  Federal  control 
of  railroads.  Doubtless,  too,  many  students 
of  universities,  who  contemplate  the  world 
into  which  they  are  to  plunge  with  the  con- 
fidence born  of  scholarly  thought,  will  read 
Mr.  Adams's  biography  as  a  sort  of  charter 
of  rights,  and  will  be  stimulated  to  new  faith. 
Certainly,  the  whole  narrative  is  remarkable. 
It  is  reproduced  from  the  New  York  Herald : 

Henry  Carter  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  "the  man  who 
tamed  the  railroads, ' '  is  just  coming  into  his  own. 
The  phrase  is  not  so  florid  as  it  may  sound. 

Mr.  Adams  went  to  work  twenty  years  ago 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Government  super- 
vision of  railroads  was  just  a  matter  of  mathe- 
matics. He  was  prepared  to  formulate  tables 
and  computations  that  would  subjugate  obstrep- 
erous carriers. 

It  was  a  very  common  idea,  of  course.  Folks 
knew  it  couldn't  be  done.  But  it  happens  that 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Adams  has  done 


just  what  he  set  out  to  do.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  a  vastly 
greater  thing  than  he  started  to  do.  Within  a 
very  few  years,  from  present  indications,  prac- 
tically the  entire  railroad  mileage  of  the  world 
will  be  operated  under  the  system  figured  out  by 
this  modest,  studious,  retiring  professor  who  has 
held  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  for  many  years. 

And  all  at  once  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presidents  and  financial  managers  of 
the  railroad  systems,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  which 
has  the  administration  of  the  governmental  su- 
pervision of  railroads  there;  the  French  super- 
visory authorities,  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
Canada — these  and  many  other  people  who  have 
concern  with  the  universal  problem  of  trans- 
portation and  its  relations  to  government  are 
turning  to  Professor  Adams  as  the  man  with  a 
great  idea. 

Professor  Adams's  basic  idea  is  that  publicity, 
plenty  of  it,  and  enforced  uniformity  will  to- 
gether solve  many  problems.  But  the  working 
out  of  his  system  has  been  a  matter  of  twenty 
years'  development.  To-day  his  scheme  has  the 
indorsements  of  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  put  it  into  effect  on 
July  1.  England  and  France  are  studying  it 
and  are  strongly  inclined  to  adopt  it  with  such 
minor  modifications  as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt 
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it  to  their  conditions,  and  even  in  Germany, 
where  they  take  statistics  as  a  regular  diet, 
thrive  on  mathematics  and  reduce  everything 
to  'figures,  they  are  investigating  this  Adams 
scheme. 

For  twenty  years,  ever  since  the  first  Inter- 
state Commerce  law  was  passed.  Professor  Adams 
has  been  statistician  to  the  commission.  He 
founded  and  developed  its  whole  statistical  sys- 
tem, and  with  its  development  came  to  him  the 
big  idea  that  he  could  bring  the  railroads  to 
time  through  their  statistics  and  accounting.  His 
scheme  was  so  simple  when  reduced  to  its  low- 
est terms  that  it  hardly  looked  dangerous.  Its 
very  simplicity  seemed  against  it.  Here  was  his 
theory : 

Professor  Adams's  Theory. 
"The  total  traflSe  of  the  country,  multiplied 
by  the  legal  rates,  produces  the  traffic  revenues 
of  the  roads.  If  the  railroads  make  reports 
which  show  that  they  are  getting  less  than  this 
product  they  must  be  giving  somebody  rebates; 
if  more,  they  must  be  forcing  somebody  to  pay 
more  than  the  legal  rate.  Let  the  Government 
supervise  the  bookkeeping  so  that  it  may  know 
exactly  when  and  where  more  or  less  than  the 
legal  rate  was  charged,  and  every  time  there  is 
found  such  a  case  let  it  prosecute  the  responsible 
person. ' ' 

That  was  the  proposition.  When  Professor 
Adams  first  got  it  into  his  mind  there  was  no 
power  to  do  such  a  thing.  Not  very  many  had 
even  an  intelligent  realization  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  railroad  question ;  still  fewer  had  an 
idea  what  the  question  really  was. 

The  first  thing  was  to  get  statistical  informa- 
tion with  which  to  prove,  beyond  possibility  of 
question  by  anybody,  the  existence  of  the  prob- 
lem. At  that  time  most  people  inclined  to  the 
view  that  a  railroad  was  really  a  piece  of  pri- 
vate property,  sustaining  no  particularly  differ- 
ent relations  to  the  public  from  those  of  a  farm 
or  a  store.  If  a  railroad  wanted  to  charge  one 
customer  more  than  another  for  like  service,  why, 
it  was  at  liberty  to  do  so;  the  man  who  got  the 
lower  rate  was  the  better  business  man. 

This  was  not  Professor  Adams's  views.  He 
believed  a  railroad  essentially  different  from 
private  property;  he  believed  the  public  owed  to 
owners  of  a  railroad  the  right  to  a  fair  return 
on  their  investment;  but  beyond  this  he  con- 
sidered it  subject  to  supervision  in  the  public's 
interest.  He  believed  the  public  entitled  to  fix 
every  rate,  charge,  practice,  and  regulation,  con- 
sistent only  with  the  assurance  that  fair  earn- 
ings should  be  made  from  the  aggregate  of  the 
traffic. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  effective  law  under 
which  statistics  could  be  procured  from  the  rail- 
roads. The  railroads  were  asked  for  certain  re- 
ports and  some  of  them  complied.  Others  did 
not,  and  of  those  that  complied  with  the  re- 
quests, no  two  could  be  required  to  give  exactly 
the  same  information.  Necessarily,  statistics 
made  up  from  such  hit  and  miss  reports  were  of 


more  or  less  doubtful  value.  But  Professor 
Adams  persevered  and  year  by  year  induced  the 
roads  to  give  him  more  and  moi'e  facts. 

He  guaranteed  them  absolute  privacy  for  all 
figures  which  the  law  did  not  absolutely  require 
and  he  took  steps  to  force  from  them  everything 
that  was  his  right.  Ingratiating  himself  in  their 
confidence  more  and  more,  he  at  length  was  able, 
by  comparison  of  the  different  reports  made  by 
railroads — to  stockholders,  to  State  authorities, 
to  compilers  of  manuals,  to  himself — to  dig  out 
an  immense  wealth  of  information  which  nobody 
else  possessed. 

Reports  Didn't  Agree. 

He  found  that  the  report  made  to  the  Inter- 
state Commission  generally  did  not  agree  with 
the  report  to  the  stockholders,  nor  with  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  State  authorities.  He  de- 
veloped that  whereas  the  property  of  a  railroad 
was  always  demonstrated  by  its  tax  commissioner 
when  its  assessments  were  under  consideration 
to  be  insignificant,  the  traffic  manager,  when  it 
came  to  fixing  rates  always  found  himself  under 
obligations  to  make  the  revenues  earn  dividends 
on  a  Very  liberal  valuation.  These  and  other 
facts  were  made  plainer  and  plainer  year  by  year 
in  the  statistical  compilations  which  Professor 
Adams  prepared  for  the  commission. 

The  old  Interstate  Commerce  law  of  1887 
proved  pretty  much  of  a  fizzle.  By  the  time  the 
courts  had  lopped  off  the  power  of  fixing  a  rate 
and  had  held  that  the  "long  and  short  haul" 
clause  was  worthless  the  law  was  a  shadow  in- 
stead of  a  substance.  The  commission,  shorn  of 
real  power,  but  day  by  day  receiving  complaints 
which  proved  the  crying  need  for  regulation 
which  it  had  no  power  to  apply,  resolved  itself 
into  a  propaganda  for  more  legislation.  Its  an- 
nual reports  were  masterpieces  of  calm,  in- 
sinuating, argumentative  demonstration  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  law  and  of  the  need  for  more 
power.  The  evils  of  existing  conditions  were 
shown,  together  with  the  impossibility  of  remedy- 
ing them. 

And  the  basis  of  these  demonstrations  from 
year  to  year  was  in  the  statistical  compilations 
of  Professor  Adams.  The  commission  could  al- 
ways prove  its  point  with  the  figures  which  he 
was  preparing.  So  could  anybody  else.  The  com- 
putations were  simple,  effective.  Any  novice  in 
statistics  could  go  through  the  tables  and  the 
conclusions  which  they  enforced  and  understand 
what  it  all  meant.  Those  pages  on  pages  of 
solemn  looking  figures  contained  the  ingredients 
from  which  the  commission  at  last  mixed  the 
dynamite  whose  explosion  attracted  the  attention 
of  Congress.  Public  opinion,  based  on  growing 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  at 
length  became  irresistible  and  the  new  rate  law 
of  1906  was  the  result. 

An  Innocent  Looking  Act. 

That  act  of  1906  looked  comparatively  inno- 
cent. The  lawyers  of  the  Senate  and  the  Senators 
who  thought  themselves  lawyers  and  wanted 
other  people   to   agree   with   them   talked   three 
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months  about  the  non-essential  of  court  review 
and  passed  in  an  hour  the  now  famous  section  20, 
wherein  the  real  radicalism  of  the  bill  was  deftly 
concealed.  Nobody  ever  discovered  what  section 
20  meant,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
bill's  legislative  consideration.  Senators  and 
Representatives  discoursed  learnedly  about  it  and 
everybody  agreed  that  it  should  pass.  Even  the 
railroads  didn't  enter  any  protest.  Nobody  but 
this  quiet  college  professor  who  had  a  "theory" 
understood  what  that  section  was  going  to  be 
made  to  do.  He  knew  that  if  it  went  into  the 
law  he  could  use  it  to  "tame  the  railroads." 

And  what  is  this  section  20,  now  everywhere 
accepted  as  the  substantial  part  of  the  new  law, 
for  which  all  the  rest  is  merely  a  setting? 

It  provides  first  that  railroads  must  report  to 
the  commission  everything  it  asks.  Information 
becomes  the  commission's  right,  not  a  favor 
graciously  granted  by  the  railroads.  The  com- 
mission is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  form  of  all 
accounts  kept  by  railroads;  no  other  than  those 
prescribed  shall  be  permitted,  and  any  official 
guilty  of  keeping  other  than  the  accounts  pre- 
scribed or  of  keeping  these  falsely  can  be  locked 
up.  The  commission  has  access  to  every  account 
and  record  of  a  railroad.  Absolutely  no  secret 
can  be  kept  from  it. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  section  20,  It  didn't 
attract  any  attention  from  the  railroads  or  from 
many  other  persons.  Professor  Adams  didn't 
say  anything.  He  locked  himself  up  in  a  back 
room  on  the  seventh  story  of  the  commission's 
building,  where  few  ever  saw  him.  He  hired  some 
college  young  men  who  knew  all  about  figures 
and  such  like  and  who  could  add  and  subtract. 
He  got  some  very  large  sheets  of  paper  ruled 
into  a  terrifying  maze  of  red  and  blue  lines,  and 
started  at  his  task. 

For  ten  months  he  worked  away.  Now  and 
then  he  sent  for  a  committee  of  railroad  ac- 
counting officers  or  auditors  or  freight  claim 
agents  or  mechanical  experts,  to  consult  and 
advise;-  but  he  didn't  let  any  of  these  find  out 
all  about  what  he  was  doing.  He  learned  from 
them  all;  he  told  them  frankly  he  was  getting 
ready  his  bookkeeping  scheme  that  was  to  be 
enforced  under  section  20,  He  wanted  co-opera- 
tion and  got  it,  for  the  law  gives  him  such  sweep- 
ing and  unquestionable  powers  and  the  com- 
mission reposed  such  entire  confidence  in  him 
that  nobody  dared  protest. 

At  last  his  task  neared  completion.  The  first 
schedules  and  forms  for  the  uniform  account- 
ing scheme  were  complete  and  were  sent  out  to 
the  railroad  accounting  officers,  with  announce- 
ment that  after  July  1  the  accounts  must  be  kept 
in  accordance  with  these  forms.  And  accom- 
panying this  simple  announcement  went  to  every 
chief  accounting  officer  a  copy  of  an  order  form- 
ally adopted  by  the  commission  and  duly  cer- 
tified. This  order  in  substance  was  a  notifica- 
tion to  the  chief  accountant  that  he  would  be 
personally  responsible,  under  the  criminal  pro- 
vision of  the  law  for  the  accurate  and  complete 
enforcement  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  in 
connection  with  these  accounts.    He  must  swear 


to  everything  and  be  prepared  to  defend  it.  He 
must  become  practically  a  sworn  officer  of  the 
Government,  under  oath  to  enforce  this  act,  as 
well  as  an  employee  of  the  railroad.  He  must 
owe  no  loyalty  to  his  employer  higher  than  his 
loyalty  to  the  law.  The  employer  might  dis- 
charge him  for  refusal  to  juggle  accounts,  but 
Uncle  Sam  would  do  worse  than  that,  for  it  would 
put  him  in  jail  if  he  juggled  them. 

Jail  the  Alternative. 

And  the  scheme  of  accounting  which  was  to  be 
enforced  under  this  threat  of  jail — well,  it  was 
calculated  to  send  shivers  down  the  back  of  every 
traffic  manager  in  the  land.  It  provided,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  highest  traffic  officials  should  have 
absolutely  no  authority  over  allowance  of  claims. 
That  became  purely  a  matter  for  the  accounting 
department. 

This  was  revolutionary.  Time  out  of  mind  the 
traffic  officials  have  settled  claims.  If  they 
wanted  to  give  a  shipper  an  especially  favorable 
rate,  they  could  do  it  through  a  trumped  up 
claim,  which  was  allowed  and  paid  on  the  order 
of  the  traffic  official.  Claims  constituted  the 
basis  of  an  immense  share  of  manipulation  and 
discrimination.     . 

But  hereafter  the  traffic  official  will  have  no 
authority.  The  accounting  department  must  pay 
no  claim  without  knowing  exa,ctly  what  it  rep- 
resents and  that  it  is  lawful.  Every  paper  re- 
lating to  it  must  be  preserved  for  six  years,  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  the  Government's  expert 
inspecting  accountants.  If  a  claim  is  allowed 
which  savors  of  rebate,  discrimination  or  other 
violation  of  the  law,  Mr.  Chief  Accountant  is  re- 
sponsible, and  the  commission  cheerfully  assures 
him  that  it  will  put  him  in  jail  as  quickly  as  the 
law's  processes  will  allow.  And  it  will  keep 
tabs  on  him  for  six  long  years,  with  inspectors 
nosing  through  his  accounts  and  calling  on  shij>- 
pers  and  generally  trying  to  prove  something 
against  him.  Truly,  thv"^  way  of  the  dishonest 
accountant  is  going  to  be  hard. 

This  instance  of  the  claims  is  only  an  illus- 
tration. Professor  Adams  has  worked  out  a  sys- 
tem of  bookkeeping  which  every  railroad  must 
enforce,  and  under  which  absolute  check  can  be 
kept  on  every  money  transaction;  he  will  be  able 
to  make  literal  application  of  the  rule  that  the 
tonnage  multiplied  by  the  legal  rate  equals  the 
legal  revenue;  and  if  the  actual  revenue  and 
the  legal  revenue  as  thus  determined  do  not 
coincide  he  jvill  find  out,  through  his  inspectors, 
why  not,  and  then  the  right  person  will  have  to 
explain.    If  he  can't,  away  to  jail. 

Discovered  What  It  Meant. 
When  the  railroad  executives — the  presidents 
and  chairmen  of  boards  and  men  in  real  au- 
thority— discovered  what  this  accounting  system 
meant  there  was  much  excitement.  They  were 
indignant  beyond  expression  at  the  idea  that  a 
college  professor  who  never  worked  for  a  rail- 
road a  day  in  his  life  should  set  up  such  a  thing 
and  actually  force  them  into  it  without,  even  a 
chance  for  protest.  They  saw  for  the  nrst  time 
what  section  20  meant.     It  meant  revolution;  it 
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meant  the  elimination  of  all  mystery  out  of  the 
business;  it  meant  that  the  sanctity  which  hath 
hedged  about  the  traffic  manager  and  the*  pro- 
found science  of  his  business  was  to  be  dis- 
pelled; it  meant  that  the  Great  Unknowable  was 
about  to  be  made  known  to  all  the  world. 

It  meant  more  than  this.  To  the  financial 
manager  of  every  railroad  it  meant  that  here- 
after he  will  be  unable  to  manipulate  statements 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stock  market.  If  he  has 
had  a  bad  quarter  and  finds  that  the  condition 
of  his  stocks  on  'change  is  such  as  to  require 
covering  up  something,  he  can  no  longer  instruct 
the  accountant  that  he  wants  a  "good  July" 
showing  or  a  ''comfortable  increase  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter,"  because  the  accountant  will  have 
a  Federal  jail  in  his  mind's  eye.  There  will  be 
no  more  of  such  transactions  as  that  by  which 
a  railroad  king  of  finance  recently  kept  his 
immense  surplus  hidden  from  the  public,  bought 
shares  low,  raised  the  dividend  to  10  per  cent, 
and  "cut  amelon"  out  of  which  he  was  reported 
to  have  made  $15,000,000  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  investors.  Month  by  month  the  railroad 
reports  will  tell  the  public  the  truth,  the  exact 
truth,  and  nothing  else.  If  a  railroad's  "inside 
clique"  circulates  any  other  statement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  street,  it  will  be  forced  to  explain. 

So  it  was  small  wonder  that  when  the  mean- 
ing of  this  accounting  and  reporting  system  burst 
upon  them  the  railroad  men  started  a  determined 
movement  against  it.  There  were  only  about  three 
weeks  before  it  was  ordered  to  take  effect,  and 
something  must  be  done  to  stop  it.  L,  F.  Loree, 
president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Road,  un- 
dertook to  head  the  movement  to  protest  against 
the  inauguration  of  this  scheme  of  accounting. 
Mr.  Loree  knew  how  serious  it  might  be  to  have 
to  tell  the  facts  about  all  such  things.  Mr.  Loree 
first  sent  an  attorney  to  tell  the  commission 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  Mr.  Adams  start 
this  scheme;  it  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  responsible  executive  heads  of 
the  big  railroad  systems,  who  would  soon  show 
that  it  was  a  ruinous  proposal.  At  least  a  year's 
delay  should  be  granted  before  putting  it  into 
effect. 

Could  Not  Suppress  Him. 

The  commission  replied  that  for  ten  months 
Professor  Adams  had  been  working  constantly 
with  committees  representing  the  accountants, 
claim  agents,  operating  people,  auditors,  etc., 
of  all  the  big  roads,  and  that  the  presidents  of 
the  roads  must  have  known  what  was  going  on 
because  many  of  them  had  referred  in  the  matter 
in  letters  received  by  the  commission.  No,  the 
commission  could  not  at  this  late  date  suppress 
Mr.  Adams.  And  it  didn't.  The  order  went 
out  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system  on 
July  1. 

This  college  professor  was  hired  some  years 
ago  by  Hazen  S.  Pingree  to  ascertain 
whether  the  railroads  of  Michigan  were  paying 
enough  taxes.  Together  with  W.  E.  Cooley — 
the  great  Judge  Cooley,  author  of  "Constitu- 
tional Limitations,"  real  founder  of  the  Inter- 


state Commission  and  its  traditions — Governor 
Pingree  hired  Professor  Adams  to  make  a  val- 
uation of  the  Michigan  roads.  That  valuation 
was  tested  in  every  court  the  railroad  people 
could  reach  and  at  every  hearing  and  every  trial 
lawyers  ranted  about  the  idea  of  "turning  out  a 
college  professor  to  decide  what  their  great  prop- 
erties were  worth."  Adams  was  always  the  star 
witness,  because  he  had  made  the  valuation  of 
the  "intangible  elements"  in  the  property  about 
which  the  controversy  invariably  centered.  He 
didn't  rant  or  orate;  he  just  told  how  he  had 
figured  it  out,  how  he  reasoned  about  it,  and 
won  his  case  every  time. 

That  was  the  first  great,  complete  valuation  of 
a  railroad  system  ever  made  by  such  a  process 
for  use  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  public 
to  the  carriers.  But  its  success  was  not  the 
most  distinguishing  of  Professor  Adams's 
achievements.  There  is  the  story  of  the  financing 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  for  Japan. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  little  Japan  set 
out  to  make  war  upon  the  great  northern  em- 
pire the  ultimate  conclusion  of  nearly  everybody 
was  that  Japan  could  not  win  because  her  re- 
sources would  not  carry  her  through  such  a 
struggle.  It  was  impossible  with  her  small 
wealth  and  limited  resources  to  capitalize  the 
national  faith  for  money  to  make  such  a  fight. 

Japan  Used  His  Figures. 

But  it  happaned  that  some  years  before  that 
war  began  Professor  Adams  had  written  a  work 
on  national  debts  and  national  resources  entitled 
"Public  Debts,"  studying  analytically  the  ques- 
tion of  national  credit  and  borrowing  capacity. 
This  work  was  translated  into  Japanese.  It  was 
circulated  in  two  editions,  one  for  popular  con- 
sumption and  one  for  the  statesmen  and  the 
universities.  It  outlined  in  profound  detail  the 
possibilities  of  the  financial  plan  which  Japan 
adopted  and  which  carried  her  to  triumphant 
success  in  her  great  struggle  and  left  her  strong 
and  able  to  carry  forward  after  the  war  the 
task  of  establishing  her  commerce  in  the  con- 
quered territory.  There  is  the  testimony  of  the 
most  distinguished  Japanese  statesmen  and 
financial  authorities  that  Henry  C.  Adams 'shook 
was  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Japanese 
finance  before  and  during  that  war. 

Mr.  Adams  is  still  rather  a  young  man.  He 
was  boi'n  in  Iowa  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  has 
been  figuring  on  things  ever  since.  His  writings 
on  economics  and  financial  topics  are  probably 
as  widely  known  as  those  of  any  man  now  living 
who  has  not  at  all  aimed  at  popularizing  this 
kind  of  literature.  He  has  long  occupied  the 
chair  of  political  economy  and  finance  in  Michi- 
gan University,  doing  that  woi-k  in  addition  to 
his  sei'vice  with  the  Interstate  Commission,  his 
writing  of  books  and  service  as  an  officer  in 
various  national  and  international  scientific  or- 
ganizations. His  friends  say  he  is  the  juost  un- 
tiring seeker  after  facts  that  they  have  ever 
known.  Some  years  ago  he  held  the  professor- 
ship of  economics  at  Cornell  also. 

A   fact,   demonstrated    and   unquestionable,   is 
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the  chief  joy  of  this  man  of  figures  and  science. 
He  takes  nothing  for  granted.  He  must  be  cer- 
tain, and  step  by  step  he  demonstrates  every- 
thing. He  has  no  preconceived  theories  to  which 
he  bends  his  investigations  and  his  combinations 
of  facts.  He  is  perfectly  willing  to  prove  a 
thing  entirely  the  contrary  to  his  preference; 
and  when  he  has  proved  it  he  freely  accepts  it. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  exertion  he  will  under- 
take in  order  to  make  certain  of  something  in 
doubt. 

For  instance,  he  is  now  getting  ready  for  a  sci- 
entific inquiry  into  the  whole  tremendous  prob- 
lem of  depreciation  in  values  of  all  kinds  of  rail- 
road property,  due  to  wear  and  tear,  climatic  in- 
fluences, time,  etc.     It  is  going  to  be  the  most 


complete  inquiry  of  the  sort  ever  made;  and 
when  it  is  done  he  will  know  the  expectation  of 
life  of  every  item  entering  into  the  makeup  of 
a  railroad,  from  a  suspension  bridge  as  a  whole 
down  to  a  coupling  pin.  It  is  a  task  so  stupen- 
dous that  nobody  else  has  ever  had  the  courage 
to  undertake  it  in  such  fashion. 

But  if  this  man  of  mathematics,  this  fancier 
of  facts,  never  accepts  anything  without  demon- 
stration, he  never  gives  it  up  after  it  is  once 
proved.  He  sticks  for  his  facts  and  defends 
them  against  all  comers.  He  will  have  to  stick 
for  his  scheme  of  accounting  against  all  the 
power  the  railroads  can  wield  against  it;  but 
unless  his  friends  and  associates  are  greatly  mis- 
taken he  will  win. 


The  Call  of  the   Wild-Eyed 


No,  Clarinda, 
You're  mistaken. 
That  insistent 
Voice  you  hear 
Bounding  lightly 
O'er  the  prairies 
Like  a  fog  horn 
Strong  and  clear 
Does  not  come  from 
Some  grand  doctor 
Out  with  medicine 
To  sell, 
Nor  is  it 
A  politician 
Casting  o'er 
The  land  a  spell. 
It  is  not 
An  able  harker 
Barking  for 
A  three-ring  show, 


Nor  is  it  from 
One  with  babies 
And  with  balls 
For  you  to  throw. 
It  is  from 

The  Western  farmer, 
Bone  and  sinew 
Of  the  land, 
"Who  has  hayseed 
In  his  whiskers 
And  a  two-spot 
In  his  hand ; 
One  of  this 
United  Nation's 
Strong  and  most 
Substantial  props, 
Calling  us 
In  tones  pathetic 
To  come  on 
And  save  his  crops. 


— Nashville  American. 
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'WARE    THE    UNDERTOW! 


— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


Immigration  and  Crime 


EPIDEMICS  OF  VIOLENCE  AND  DEGENERACY  WHICH  ARE  ATTRIB- 
UTED TO  THE  FOREIGN  ELEMENT.— HUNCHAKIST  AND  THEIR 
MURDEROUS  CODE— BLACK  HAND  SOCIETY,  ETC. 


UNHAPPILY  enough,  at  the  moment 
when  the  relations  between  the  worn- 
ing  element  of  the  country  and  the  general 
public  are  so  serious  a  point,  there  has  arisen 
a  widespread  and  awesome  prevalence  of  low 
price.  It  appears  to  ecanate  in  the  main 
from  the  foreign  section  of  the  population, 
and  is  in  little  or  no  wise  attributable  to  the 
factors  who  go  to  make  up  the  movement 
which  Mr.  Sinclair  thinks  will  culminate  in 
a  revolution  in  1912.  But,  nevertheless,  it 
creates  an  apprehension  lest  the  liberal  poli- 
cies with  which  America  has  held  her  doors 
open  to  the  incoming  immigrant  may  have 


resulted  in  an  influx  of  degenerates  and  irre- 
sponsibles  whose  presence  would  be  a  seri- 
ous menace  should  ever  any  such  organiza- 
tion as  the  Socialists  attempt  to  work  a 
sweeping  political  revolution. 


OVER   MILLION   AND   A   QUARTER 


Immigrants  Entered  America  Last  Year  at  Rate 
©f  100.000  Per  Month. 

The  vast  scope  to  which  free  immigration 
into  the  United  States  has  expanded  is  sho^vn 
in  the  following  Associated  Press  dispatch: 

Washington. — Imniigration  officials  are  now 
collating  and  analyzing  the  figures  of  the  immi- 
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gration  movement  to  this  country  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  on  June  30.  That  movement 
was  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  total  number  of  immigrants  was  1,285,349. 
The  million  mark  was  passed  for  the  first  time 
in  1905.     In  1906  1,100,735  were  admitted. 

During  the  past  nine  years  the  number  of  im- 
migrants was  in  1899,  311,715;  1900,  448,572; 
1901,  489,198;  1902,  648,743;  1903,  857,046;  1904, 


INTERNATIONAL    EMIGRANT    BODY 


Senator  Latimer  Suggests  Organizing  a  General 
Commission. 

Of  course,  such  tremendous  movements  of 

population  as  are  represented  by  a  million 

and  a  quarter  new  arrivals  in  the  United 

States  do  not  pass  without  the  serious  atten- 


HALL    ©F    FAl 


RECOFO)    rOR 
LAWLESSNESS 


_. 


NO  PROTECnON 
A&A1NST3IKEET 
CRIMES 


TAKING   HIS   PLACE. 


— St.  Louis  Kepublie. 


812,870;   1905,  1,026,499;   1906,  1,100,735;   1907, 
1,285,349. 

The  bulk  of  these  landed  at  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  flseal  year  1907  New  York  alone  received 
1,000,000  for  the  first  time.  The  rush  months 
were  the  last  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  when 
the  immigrants  landed  were  over  100,000  per 
month. 


tion  of  statesmen.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  question  promises  to  assume  the  magni- 
tude of  an  international  conference.  Wit- 
ness the  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Berlin. — United     States     Senator    Latim«r    of 
South  Carolina  favors  an  international  congress 
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for  discussing  emigration  problems.  He  said: 
**  Uniform  laws  for  the  regulation  and  super- 
vision of  this  truly  international  question  are, 
in  my  judgment,  the  common  sense  way  of  tack- 
ling it.  America  is  the  country  chiefly  inter- 
ested, and  could  properly  take  the  initiative  by 
asking  the  nations  to  assemble  such  a  conclave. 
The  problem  has  conspicuously  many  humani- 
tarian and  community  interests  and  aspects.  All 
nations  interested  in  having  their  emigrating 
sons  and  daughters  well  taken  care  of  in  an 
adopted  country  ought  to  be  willing  to  make 
reciprocal  guarantees. ' ' 


PAUPERS    BANKRUPTING    LAND 


MURDERS    PLANNED    IN    EUROPE 


Secret  Society  in  Bulgaria  Plots  Crimes  for  the 
United  States. 
Some  of  the  reasons  why  international 
action  is  likely  to  become  necessary  in  immi- 
grational  matters  are  suggested  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Dr.  N.  Salopoulos,  Greek 
consul  in  Chicago,  is  here,  and  says  he  has  trailed 
two  Bulgarians  here  who  are  charged  with  kill- 
ing a  merchant  in  Cairo,  111.,  recently.  Dr.  Sa- 
lopoulos says  that  crime  and  the  one  in  New 
York,  where  the  Armenian  merchant,  Tavshan- 
jian,  was  murdered,  are  similar,  and  are  the  out- 
come of  revolutionary  conspiracies  originating 
in  the  old  country.  Dr.  Salopoulos  is  the  head 
of  a  movement  to  put  an  end  to  a  reign  of  ter- 
rorism instituted  by  members  of  the  Bulgarian 
Committee  against  their  hereditary  enemies,  the 
Macedonian  Greeks. 

"Thousands  of  women  and  children  and  aged 
men  have  been  killed  in  Macedonia  by  these 
Bulgarian  bandits,"  declared  Dr.  Salopoulos. 
"The  warfare  has  been  carried  to  this  country, 
and  many  unoflPending  Macedonians  have  been 
murdered  in  cold  blood  here.  I  have  secured 
positive  evidence  that  the  Bulgarian  Committee 
has  established  three  headquarters  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  which  is  in  Cincinnati.  The 
others  are  in  New  York  City  and  Granite  City. 
111.  ^' 

"The  Bulgarian  murder  organization  is  black- 
er than  the  'black  hand'  of  the  Italians.  In 
this  country  murders  are  committed  in  revenge 
for  the  opposition  of  relatives  of  Macedonians, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter.  Only  recently 
a  Greek  was  attacked-  in  Maysville,  Ky.,  near 
here,  and  I  have  evidence  that  it  was  done  by 
members  of  the  secret  society. 

"When  it  was  found  that  the  Greeks  were 
pushing  his  prosecution,  orders  were  sent  to 
Bulgaria  and  the  wounded  Greek's  aged  father 
was  set  upon  in  his  Macedonian  home  and  killed. 
I  came  in  possession  of  a  letter  which  was  writ- 
ten to  this  Bulgarian  who  is  now  in  jail.  It 
was  from  the  Bulgarian  committee  at  Granite 
City,  and  was  a  command  to  kill  the  Greek  he 
had  attacked." 


Professor  Bushnell  Declares  Charity  and  Crime 
Costs  Outrun  Production. 
In  the  following  from  the  Indianapolis 
News  (also  printed  in  many  other  papers) 
is  a  view  of  the  consequences  of  crime  and 
degeneracy  which  cannot  but  add  stress  to 
the  immigrational  problem: 

Washington. — Professor  Charles  J.  Bushnell, 
Ph.  D.,  of  this  city,  who  recently  made  the 
statement  that  the  American  public  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  because  it  expended 
$6,000,000,000  a  year  on  the  criminal,  pauper 
and  vicious  classes,  while  the  annual  increase 
of  wealth  aggregated  only  $5,000,000,000,  is 
ready  to  back  his  assertion  with  an  elaborate 
array  of  statistics.  In  discussing  the  subject 
Professor  Bushnell  said : 

"Ten  millions  of  our  people,  one-eighth  of  the 
population,  are  now  constantly  in  such  poverty 
that  they  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in 
physical  efficiency,  and  4,000,000  of  them  are  pub- 
lic paupers.  In  1899,  one  of  our  prosperous 
years,  18  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the 
people  of  New  York  State,  had  to  apply  for 
charitable  relief;  in  1903  14  per  cent  of  all  the 
families  of  Manhattan  were  evicted,  and  every 
year  about  10  per  cent  of  all  who  die  there  have 
pauper  burials. 

Wages  Below  Living  Point. 

"The  average  wage  of  unskilled  workmen 
throughout  the  country  is  less  than  the  scientific 
minimum  necessary  for  maintaining  the  average 
workingman  's  'family  in  physical  efficiency.  And 
yet  nearly  1,000,000  immigrants  from  the  most 
backward  sections  of  Europe,  and  with  less 
than  $20  each,  are  being  annually  dumped  into 
our  congested  urban  centers,  where  employment 
already  is  greatest,  and  where  the  immigrants 
have  the  very  least  opportunity  to  live  in  de- 
cency and  make  themselves  useful  to  the  coun- 
try. The  transportation  agencies  are  doing 
this.  These  agencies  are  the  self-constituted 
nation-makers  for  private  gain.  If  we  are  thus 
developing  in  this  country  a  white  race  problem- 
we  have  to  thank  the  same  methods  and  agen- 
cies that  in  the  past  produced  our  now  serious 
black  race  problem. 

"The  last  three  United  States  censuses  also 
show  that  the  insane  in  this  country  have  in- 
creased faster  than  the  population.  We  now 
have  in  the  United  States  in  continuous  charit- 
able care  probably  5,000,000  abnormal  depend- 
ents, including  paupers,  insane,  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  indigent  and  discouraged — representing  a 
dead  loss  to  the  nation  every  year  equal  to  the 
total  wealth  we  have  invested  in  all  the  col- 
leges, universities,  and  technological  schools  of 
the  whole  country.  If  we  could  ab<j^sh  this  one 
item  of  abnormal  expense  we  could  double  the 
facilities  of  all  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
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cation  every  year  and  do  it  with  no  extra  effort 
at  all. 

Kill  Millions  Without  Need. 
"One  larg-e  source  of  this  abnormal  depend- 
ence is  our  vast  aggregate  of  unnecessary  indus- 
trial accidents.  Few  people  begin  to  realize  our 
annual  national  loss  from  this  source.  At  a 
conservative  figure  1,000,000  workers  in  the 
United  States  every  year  are  killed  or  injured  in 
industry  by  accidents  of  which  fully  three-quar- 


sociated  a  startling  recent  increase  in  crime  and 
vice.  Suicides  have  increased  in  the  nineteen 
years  from  1885  to  1903  more  than  five  times 
as  fast  as  the  population.  Murders  and  homi- 
cides in  the  twenty  years  between  1885  and  1905 
have  increased  more  than  three  times  as  fast  as 
the  population.  Even  making  allowance  for  the 
greater  fullness  of  recent  records,  nearly  9,000 
suicides  and  900  murders  occurring  in  1904,  and 
10,000   in   1906,  is   not   a  good   record.       Their 


A   BILL    THAT   IS  ALWAYS    PAID. 
The  Bill  Collectors — If  you  had  taken  time  to  have  looked  after  us  properly  when  we  were 
children  you  wouldn't  have  this  bill  to  pay  each  year.  — Intemationf^^  Syndicate. 


ters  are  proved  by  European  experience  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary  and  cost  the  nation 
annually  in  lost  earning  capacity  and  damage 
suits,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  whole  wage  income  of  the  mine  workers 
or  all  the  farm  laborers  of  the  entire  country. 
''With  the  growing  industrial   disorder  is  as- 


growth  has  been  almost  steady,  showing  it  is 
not  the  resultant  of  accidental  causes,  but  of  some 
sinister  evil  in  the  nation  which  is  steadily  work- 
ing increasing  wrong. 

Billions  for  Criminals. 
"Of  professional  criminals,  such   as  burglars, 
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footpads,  gamblers  and  other  crooks,  there  are 
now  known  and  estimated  to  be  some  300,000  in 
the  country,  getting  an  average  income  each  of 
perhaps  $1,500  a  year,  and  causing  an  addi- 
tional national  expense  for  police  protection,  to 
say  nothing  of  extra  expense  for  locks,  safes, 
alarms,  etc.,  of  $2,000,000,000  more,  making  a 
total  annual  loss  to  the  nation  from  this  source 
.more  than  counterbalancing  the  value  of  all  our 
annual  exports  of  manufactures,  or  nearly  equal 
to  the  annual  running  expenses  of  all  our 
churches,  benevolent  institutions,  public  schools, 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  home  mis- 
sions of  every  kind. 

"Of  unprofessional  crime  in  business  and  pol- 
itics in  the  form  of  graft  it  is  impossible  to 
make  an  accuraCe  estimate,  but  the  annual  na- 
tional loss  from  that  source  must  be  at  least 
twice  that  from  professional  crime.  This  class 
consists  of  an  oligarchy  composed  of  three  class- 
es— saloon-keepers,  gamblers  and  others  who  en- 
gage in  business  that  degrades;  contractors,  cap- 
italists, bankers  and  others  who  can  make  money 
by  getting  franchises  and  other  property  of  the 
community  cheaper  by  bribery  than  by  paying 
the  community;  politicians  who  are  willing  to 
seek  and  accept  office  with  the  aid  and  indorse- 
ment of  the  classes  already  mentioned.  These 
three  classes  combine  and  get  control  of  the 
party  machine,  nominate  and  elect  men  who  will 
agree  to  help  them  rob  the  city  and  State  for 
the  benefit  of  themselves,  and  who  will  agree 
also  not  to  enforce  the  laws  in  regard  to  the 
various  businesses  that  degrade  a  community." 


ASSASSIN     BANDS     FROM     OLD     WORLD 


Blackmail  and  Murder  Carried  on  as  a  Business 
by  Immigrants. 

A  general  survey  of  the  criminal  contribu- 
tion of  Europe  to  the  United  States,  apropos 
of  the  recent  disclosures  in  New  York,  was 
given  by  the  New  York  World : 

Old-World  feuds  and  vendettas,  political  and 
ecclesiastical  hatred  extending  back  through 
the  generations,  survivals  of  brigandage  and 
blackmailing  bands  and  organized  assassination 
societies — all  are  here  in  New  York  as  the  most 
terribly  noxious  feature  of  the  great  city's 
cosmopolitanism. 

The  murder  of  Hovhiinnes  S.  Tavshanjian, 
the  millionaire  Armenian  rug  merchant,  as  he 
was  entering  his  Union  Square  establishment  has 
directed  attention  to  the  latest  criminal  band 
which  New  York,  unknowingly,  has  been  shelter- 
ing for  years.  Like  the  other  police  problems 
of  this  sort  which  this  city  must  handle,  the 
Hunchakist  brought  its  members  and  its  vic- 
tims alike  from  a  foreign  country,  but  the  ex- 
tortion, the  threats,  the  intimidation  and  the 
blood  are  New  York's. 

For  years  London  was  the  haven  of  refuge  for 
international  criminals,  the  headquarters  for 
secret  organizations  which  practised  crime.  The 


p'enalty  which  New  York  is  paying  for  its  phe- 
nomenal growth  among  the  capitals  of  the  world 
is  the  hiving  here  of  the  criminal  bands  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  Old  World  and  of 
late  have  flourished  in  this  city  as  a  menace  to 
peace  and  order  and  the  safety  of  life  itself. 

The  red  flag  of  the  Anarchist,  the  bullet  of  the 
Chinese  highbinder,  the  bomb  of  the  Black 
Hand,  the  stilletto  of  the  Mafia,  the  murderous 
quarrel  in  the  Syrian  quarter,  the  killing  by 
knife  or  pistol  of  the  Hunchakist 's  victim  have 
all  become  matters  of  police  attention  and  pub- 
lic agitation.  They  are  imported  evils,  but  New 
York  must  cope  with  them. 

The  Anarchists  hatch  their  plots  here  and 
send  their  agents  abroad  to  do  their  work  of  de- 
struction, but  the  other  secret  gangs,  most  of 
them  with  blackmail  as  their  object  of  existence, 
keep  the  police  busy  all  the  time,  and  year  af- 
ter year  grows  the  list  of  mysterious  murders 
which  are  never  explained  and  for  which  no 
one  is  ever  punished. 

What  knowledge  can  the  ordinary  police  de- 
tective have  of  first  causes,  when  he  is  con- 
fronted with  a  murder  case  which  had  its  incep- 
tion, perhaps,  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Italy  or 
Armenia  or  China  or  Syria  or  Greece,  when  a 
secret  society,  patriotic  or  political,  split  into 
two  factions  with  deadly  hate  engendered  among 
the  members  of  both?  If  this  long-slumbering 
hatred  happens  to  burst  forth  when  one  man 
crossed  from  Mulberry  street  into  Mott  and 
meets  his  ancient  enemy  of  Naples,  who  can 
point  out  the  murderer  when  five  minutes  later 
a  dead  man  with  a  knife  through  his  heart  is 
found  on  the  sidewalk? 

Those  of  his  race  who  saw  the  encounter  will 
not  help  the  police  to  discover  the  assassin. 
Among  the  Italians  the  matter  of  reprisal  is  a 
private  matter  of  vengeance  for  the  victim's 
friends  or  relatives  to  attend  to,  and  they  scorn 
the  aid  of  police  or  courts.  Another  mysterious 
crime  goes  on  the  records  after  a  few  days  of 
ineffective  police  work. 

Bingham's  Remedy. 

Commissioner  Bingham  believes  that  a  Secret 
Service  Bureau  attached  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, but  absolutely  independent  of  the  disci- 
pline and  routine  of  ordinary  police  and  de- 
tective work,  would  be  of  invaluable  aid  in 
tracing  crimes  committed  by  the  foreign-bom 
residents  of  New  York.  He  intends  to  urge  his 
project  upon  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the 
Aldermen  until  they  consent  to  give  him  an  ap- 
propriation sufficient  to  give  his  plan  a  thor- 
oujjh  trial. 

The  Commissioner  talked  one  day  last  week 
of  the  difficulty  his  detective  force  had  in  work- 
ing on  the  Hunchakist  blackmailing  cases  when 
they  were  first  reported  to  him  nearly  two  years 
ago.  None  of  the  detectives  could  speak  Ar- 
menian or  any  other  Oriental  tongue.  They 
were  regarded  with  suspicion  everywhere  they 
went.  Their  inquiries  were  met  by  evasive 
answers  or  professions  of  ignorance. 

The  average  newcomer  to  America  is  not  dis- 
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posed  to  aid  the  police.  In  his  own  country  the 
police  are  part  of  the  government,  and  it  was  to 
escape  from  the  government's  exactions  or  the 
government 's  tyrannies  and  abuses  that  he  came 
to  this  land  of  liberty. 

''If  I  could  have  a  force  of  bright,  intelligent 
men  of  various  nationalities,"  said  Col.  Bing- 
ham, "men  who  were  not  known  to  members  of 
the  Police  Department  even,  I  would  place  them 
throughout  the  city  in  the  various  foreign  quar- 
ters where  they  would  be  at  home.  They  would 
be  waiters,  peddlers,  workmen,  clerks,  porters. 
They  would  live  among  the  people  they  worked 
with.  They  would  form  acquaintanceships  and 
secure  confidences.  They  would  keep  in  touch 
with  the  life  of  their  quarter. 

''These  men  would  report  only  to  one  man  in 
the  department  here.  When  a  crime  among 
their  own  people  was  to  be  investigated  their 
knowledge  of  conditions,  of  persons,  of  the  hap- 
penings of  tLie  neighborhood  would  be  at  our 
disposal.  Without  exciting  suspicion  they  would 
readily  learn  what  it  might  take  months  of  or- 
dinary detective  work  to  unravel.  They  would 
never  make  arrests,  never  be  known  as  other- 
wise than  what  they  seemed  to  be  in  the  quarter 
where  they  lived  and  worked.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  serious  crime 
ameng  the  foreign  born  residents  who  now  are 
so  loath  to  help  the  police  ever  can  be  held  in 
check,  discovered  and  punished." 

Anarchists'  Plots  Here, 

Anarchist  crimes,  plotted  in  New  York  and 
the  metropolitan  district,  af6ord  a  problem  which 
the  International  Congress  held  in  Bome  nine 
years  ago  confessed  its  inability  to  deal  with 
effectively.  This  congress  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  some  joint  scheme  on  the 
part  of  civilized  nations  for  combating  the  evil. 
Nothing  was  accomplished  owing  to  the  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  governments  of  Italy,  France, 
Enp-land  and  the  United  States  of  restricting 
political  liberty  in  any  manner.  Not  long  af- 
terward, an  anarchist  who  has  lived  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  City  Hall  in  New  York 
murdered  King  Humbert  by  way  of  punishment 
for  having  accorded  the  hospitality  of  his  cap- 
ital to  a  congress  organized  with  a  view  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Reds. 

The  most  practical  suggestion  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Anarchists  was  put  forward  by 
Prince  Bismarck  at  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Carnot.  He  said  that  anarchy 
in  Europe  and  America  sho^^ld  be  treated  as 
was  thuggery  in  India,  not  as  a  political  creed, 
but  as  a  cult  of  crime.  Bismarck  insisted  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  dream  of  suppressing  the 
anarchists  so  long  as  the  various  governments 
were  debarrisd  from  arresting  and  punishing 
men  and  women  for  merely  belonging  to  the 
movement  and  were  compelled  to  wait  until  they 
had  perpetrated  some  outrage  before  being 
brought  to  justice. 

Bismarck  argued  that  anarchism  is  an  asso- 
ciation formed  with  the  avowed  object  of  out- 
rage and  murder;  that  there  is  nothing  political 


about  it  except  its  cloak;  that  it  is  entirely 
criminal,  and  that  membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion should  be  punished  in  the  same  way  as  if 
it  were  an  ordinary  felonious  conspiracy.  His 
ideas  were  not  adopted.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
300  anarchists  met  in  a  hall  in  Forsyth  street 
on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  President  McKin- 
ley's  assassination  and  lauded  Czolgosz  as  a 
martyr.  Theji  they  abused  the  police  and  cried, 
'•Long  live  anarchy!"  and  the  police  cleared 
the  hall  and  were  jeered  and  hooted  by  a  crowd 
of  several  thousand  persons  in  the  street. 

The  outrages  committed  in  the  name  of  the 
Black  Hand  have  become  so  frequent  in  the  last 
eight  years  that  the  killing  or  maiming  of  some 
victim  or  the  destruction  of  a  building  by  an 
explosive  is  necessary  to  fix  attention  on  a  sys- 
tern  which  keeps  thousands  of  well-to-do  Ital- 
ians in  a  constant  state  of  terror. 

Black  Hand  Blackmail. 

The  Mafia  and  the  Camorra,  both  importa- 
tions from  Italy,  sometimes  commit  their  mur- 
ders for  revenge — veng"eance  as  a  result  of  some 
old  feud,  perhaps  begun  in  Italy  and  kept  alive 
among  the  friends  of  the  original  disputants. 
But  blackmail,  the  desire  to  thrive  on  the  terror- 
ism in  Avhich  they  can  keep  their  more  indus- 
trious fellow-countrymen,  is  the  main  excuse  for 
the  existence  of  both  these  criminal  brother- 
hoods, and  blackmail  alone  is  what  the  Black 
Hand  exists  for. 

l.ieut.  Petrosino,  in  charge  of  that  branch  of 
the  Detective  Bureau  which  handles  crimes 
among  the  Italians,  in  speaking  of  the  Huncha- 
kist  blackmailers  last  week  called  attention  to 
the  similarity  between  this  Armenian  gang  and 
the  Italian  secret  bands.  Organized  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  Hunchakist  society  was  a 
revolutionary  organization  designed  to  over- 
throAv  Turkish  rule  in  Armenia.  When  a  black- 
mailing clique  obtained  control  the  society  soon 
split  into  two  factions,  and  the  old  party  to-day 
is  political-  and  patriotic.  But  both  factions  re- 
tained the  same  name,  and  the  blackmailing 
Hunchakists  have  brought  disgrace  on  the  re- 
spectable element  of  young  Armenians  fii-ed 
with  a  desire  to  aid  their  suffering  country. 

"It  is  a  strange  fact  that  these  bands  of 
Italian  outlaws  who  stop  at  nothing  to  achieve 
their  ends  \rere  originally  formed  for  good  pur- 
poses," said  Petrosino.  "The  Mafia  and  the 
Camorra  originally  were  bands  of  young  men 
who  sought  by  political  means  to  free  the  people 
from  the  yoke  of  evil  rulers  and  oppressors. 
They  really  served  a  good  end,  and  only  of  re- 
cent years  have  they  fallen  into  disrepute. 

"It  was  found  that  human  nature  is  weak 
and  that  a  fat  living  ma;/  be  had  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  force  of  fear  which  is  found  in 
every  semi-tropical  nature  which  -is  ruled  by 
superstition  and  impulse  rather  than  by  reason. 
In  a  country  where  there  are  so  many  tradi- 
tions, where  the  intense  religious  spirit  of  the 
people  makes  the  sublime,  the  mysterious  and 
the  awful  more  real  than  anywhere  else,  it  is 
easy  to  work  up  a  consviming  fear  of  something 
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dark,  terrible  and  persistent  in  its  vengeance. 
Italians  fear  and  dread  the  Black  Hand  with  a 
great  and  consumipg  terror.  For  that  .reason 
you  can  get  little  information  out  of  the  vic- 
tims, even  the  more  intelligent  and  well  edu- 
cated. ' ' 

''Money  or  we  will  kill  you — or  burn  your 
house — or  kidnap  your  children,"  read  the 
Black  Hand  letters  with  the  skull  and  cross- 
bones  and  the  rudely-drawn  hand.  *  In  property 
perhaps  $100,000  worth  has  been  wrecked  or 
burned.  At  least  twenty  children  have  been 
kidnaped.  Some  fifty  murders  can  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Black  Hand.  Many  who  have 
been  shot  or  stabbed  have  kept  their  wounds  to 
themselves  rather  than  take  another  chance, 
with  certain  death  as  a  punishment  for  letting 
the  police  know. 

Fear  to  Testify. 

The  police  have  made  hundreds  of  an:ests  for 
Black  Hand  outrages  in  the  last  two  years,  but 
secured  few  convictions.  Witnesses  are  afraid 
to  testify.  How  many  men  are  paying  weekly 
blackmail  .rather  than  live  in  constant  terror 
of  assassination  by  the  Black  Hand  will  never 
be  known.  The  police  do  not  think  that  all  the 
brigands  are  associated  together  in  one  system, 
or  that  anything  like  a  complete  organization 
exists.  They  think  the  men  operate  in  bands, 
the  leaders  of  whom  only  are  known  to  each 
other. 

Sicily's  murderous  oath-bound  band  of  crim- 
inals i«  called  the  Mafia.  Naples  produced  a 
secret  organization  whose  members  were  sworn 
to  commit  murder  when  their  governing  council 
decided  on  the  death  of  a  man.  Both  orders 
have  been  transplanted  to  New  York.  Neapoli- 
tan ciirainals  constitute  the  Camorra;  the  Sicil- 
ians who  live  by  crime  make  up  the  membership 
of  the  Mafia.  When  there  is  a  clash  between 
members  of  the  two  societies  there  is  but  one 
outcome — murder. 

The  cut-throats  from  Sicily  who  have  joined 
the  Camorra  here  are  blackmailers  and  assas- 
sins. There  are  three  grades  in  the  society. 
First  comes  the  ruling  power  known  as  the 
Camorrista;  then  the  executioners,  and  third  the 
youths  who  are  being  trained  in  crime.  The 
men  who  are  elected  to  the  grade  of  execution- 
ers hope  some  day  to  rise  to  be  Camorrista,  and 
at  council  meetings  when  some  person  is  sen- 
tenced to  death  one  of  them  usually  steps  for- 
ward and  asks  the  special  privilege  of  comniit- 
tiug  the  murder.  He  prides  himself  on  his  dar- 
ing. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  there  are  so  many 
volunteers  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw 
by  lot  to  see  which  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
doing  the  killing.  When  the  executioner  is  se- 
lected, he  takes  the  oath  before  the  council. 

In  the  oath  he  declares  that  he  will  have  no 
relations  whatever  with  the  police  force,  will 
show  fidelity  to  his  associates,  will  betray  none 
of  tlieir  secrets,  and  will  not  denounce  any  of 
his  companions  who  break  the  law.  The  man 
who  takes  the  oath  takes  it  on  crossed  knives 


with  some  of  his  own  blood  on  his  hands.  He 
knows  that  if  he  violates  the  oath  he  will  be 
promptly  assassinated. 

Fear  of  the  Mafia. 

The  Mafia  came  into  existence  here  when  the 
Italian  counterfeiters  began  to  organize  in 
bands.  It  connected  these  bands  like  the  links 
of  a  chain,  and  the  chiefs  commanded  obedience 
under  oaths.  *  Some  of  these  bands  are  known 
under  the  names  of  social  and  political  Italian 
clubs,  the  police  say.  Others  are  simply  groups 
of  men  who  have  drifted  together  by  meeting 
often  in  a  wine  shop  or  cafe.  After  taking  each 
other  into  confidence  they  have  taken  the  oath. 
They  swear  to  oppose  force  by  force  if  inter- 
fered with. 

If  a  inember  complains  that  some  man  has  be- 
come a  witness  against  him  in  a  court  of  law 
the  witness  is  summoned  before  the  council  and 
warned,  under  threat  of  assassination.  Men 
have  been  forced  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Mafia  at  times  when  the  Mafia  feared  the 
outsider  knew  too  much  about  the  criminal  rec- 
ords of  individual  members.  Fear  has  been  the 
means  of  greatly  aiding  the  Mafia  in  gaining 
a  stronghold  in  New  York. 

Only  three  days  ago  the  Manhattan  entrance 
to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  midnight  battle  among  eight  Greek  push 
cart  peddlers.  They  were  fruit  vendors,  and 
their  carts  werp  stationed  at  various  points 
along  Park  row  near  the  bridge.  For  hours  they 
had  been  watching  one  another.  Five  carts  al- 
ways kept  together  on  one  side  of  the  thorough- 
fare and  the  other  three  carts  were  never  far 
apart.  Suddenly  two  men  deserted  their  fruit 
and  attacked  each  other  with  knives. 

In  an  instant  the  eight  peddlers  were 
bunched  together,  slashing  at  one  another  with 
knives,  kicking  and  lunging  with  their  fists. 
Two  who  flourished  revolvers  tried  vainly  to  use 
them  on  their  enemies,  but  did  not  dare  dis- 
charge them,  so  closely  were  they  all  bunched. 
Five  men  were  fighting  three  and  the  battle  royal 
was  so  desperate  and  so  prolonged  that  the 
police  at  hand  could  not  stop  it,  and  sent  for 
the  reserves  from  the  Oak  street  station.  All 
the  fighters  were  subdued  then  and  taken  to 
cells. 

For  a  long  time  the  police  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover what  the  quarrel  was  about.  Finally  an 
interpreter  who  had  been  talking  earnestly  with 
the  men  got  their  consent  to  explain  to  the  desk 
lieutenant.  The  feud  which  had  interrupted 
traffic  at  the  Bridge  and  attracted.  2,000  New 
Yorkers  to  the  scene  of  battle  at  midnight  was 
of  thirty  years'  standing  and  had  descended  to 
the  second  generation. 

A  Feud  from  Oreece. 

The  peddlers  were  members  of  two  families, 
five  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other,  and  had 
all  come  from  Sparta.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
war  between  the  families  began  in  Gs»ece  and 
still  continues  there.  That  morning  the  mail 
from  Greece  was  delivered.     The  young  men  re- 
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ceived  letters  from  their  fathers,  telling  them 
not  to  forget  the  family  honor,  even  if  they 
were  in  far-away  America,  and  always  to  re- 
member that  the  enemy  of  one  member  of  the 
family  and  all  his  relatives  was  the  common 
enemy  of  all. 

All  day  long  the  eight  peddlers  had  glared 
at  one  another  and  had  cautiously  crept  along 
from  corner  to  corner  as  the  police  harried 
them,  warily  keeping  the  hated  enemy  in-  close 
sight.  When  midnight  came  their  over-wrought 
feelings  gave  way  and  they  sprang  at  each 
other's    throats    like    bulldogs. 

Down  on  Washington  street,  in  the  Syrian 
quarter,  there  sometimes  break  out  the  bitter- 
est and  most  desperate  conflicts  between  two 
men  or  two  groups  of  men,  and  the  streets  are 
filled  with  excited  partisans  of  each  who  often 
start  other  fights  among  themselves.  When  the 
police  and  the  ambulances  come  and  the  wound- 
ed are  taken  to  the  hospital  and  the  prisoners 
to  the  station-house  the  detectives  seek  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  and  the  ag- 
gressor. The  mild-eyed  Syrians  whom  they  in- 
terrogate are  busy  at  their  vocations  and  they 
say  they  did  not  notice  what  was  going  on. 

Then  sometimes  a  friendly  person  will  whis- 
per to  a  detective  that  the  combatants  belong  to 
different  wings  of  the  Greek  Church  which  split 
many  years  ago,  and  the  police  will  learn  by 
further  investigation  that  priests  and  editors  of 
Syrian  newspapers  have  utterly  contradictory 
accounts  to  give  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  parties  who  were  fighting. 

And  then  the  detectives  will  realize  {hat  the 
first  cause  of  the  battle  in  Washington  street 
is  so  far  back  and  so  involved  that  their  report 
to  the  station-house  will  be  a  very  incomplete 
and  ?.  very  unsatisfactory  one.  So  they  do  the 
best  they  can,  and  the  courts  mete  out  justice  in 
such  measure  as  is  possible  in  a  case  where  an 
imported  feud  has  broken  out  in  New  York  and 
all  the  parties  concerned  are  ready  and  willing 
to  wait  for  the  next  opportunity  to  get  even 
in  their  own  way. 

The  Rival  Tongs. 

When  the  bullets  begin  to  fiy  in  Chinatown 
^nd  the  police  rush  in  and  find  Chinese  shoot- 
ing from  doorways  and  roofs,  and  the  streets 
clear  of  loafers,  they  know  that  the  rival  High- 
binder tongs  are  renewing  their  feud,  which 
will  never  end  so  long  as  there  is  blackmail  and 
graft  to  be  had  in  Chinatown. 

Secret  societies  in  China  have  existed  from 
time  immemorial.  The  outeroppings  here  in 
New  York  are  but  transplanted  roots  in  a  soil 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment, owing  to  American  ignorance  of  the  Chi- 
nese language  and  customs. 

The  Chinese  criminals  and  blackmailer  and 
gambler  constitute  the  Highbinder  class.  Each 
of  these  belongs  to  a  secret  oath-bound  guild 
called  a  tong.  Other  Chinamen  are  members  of 
the  tongs,  too,  but  the  Highbinders  are  the  fight- 
ers. Originally  founded  on  broad,  humane  and 
altruistic  principles,  these   societies  have  degen- 


erated until  now  the  tongs  of  Chinatown  are 
rival  gangs  of  gambling  house  protectors,  black- 
mailers and  terrorists. 

The  Highbinders  of  the  various  tongs  are  the 
hired  assassins  of  the  quarter.  They  wreck  all 
the  private  vengeance  that  is  worke.d  in  China- 
town. To  avenge  a  wrong  the  Chinaman  never 
appeals  to  the  American  courts.  He  settles  it 
himself,  and  there  is  only  one  way  of  taking 
vengeance — killing.  Either  a  wrong  is  a  killing 
matter  or  it  is  not  worth  avenging. 

The  Chinese  who  has  stolen  a  slave  girl  or 
beaten  another  in ,  a  big  business  deal  may  ex- 
pect to  go  scot  free  or  die  for  it.  The  wronged 
man,  if  he  is  angry  enough  about  it,  goes  to  a 
tong  and  offers  his  price.  He  never  'asks  who 
is  going  to  attend  to  the  matter,  but  when  he 
hears  that  his  enemy  is  dead  he  knows  that  the 
tong  has  kept  its  part  of  the  bargain.  Then 
he  settles  his  bill. 

So  long  as  each  particular  tong  keeps  to  the 
line  of  graft  chosen  by  it  and  levies  its  black- 
mail on  the  same  persons  and  companies  regu- 
larly there  is  comparative  peace  in  Chinatown. 
The  ntiurders  that  are  committed  are  quiet  ones 
and  no  American  policeman  ever  finds  out  the 
cause  or  the  assassin. 

But  occasionally  the  tongs  clash  over  the  di- 
vision of  territory  or  one  tong  feels  itself  ag- 
grieved over  a  rival's  ascendency.  Then  there 
is  a  sudden  attack,  and  when  the  smoke  clears 
away  in  Doyers  street  two  or  three  dead  China- 
men are  lying  on  the  sidewalk. 

As  certain  that  the  sun  will  rise  is  it  that 
this  killing  will  be  avenged.  It  may  be  a  month 
later  or  six  months  later  when  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  rival  tong  will  be  slain.  These  in- 
ter-tong  wars  break  out  sporadically.  When 
they  are  waged,  the  usually  cautious  Chinaman 
becomes  a  reckless  dare-devil,  and  his  pistol 
cracks  with  the  rapidity  of  a  cowboy's  hammer- 
less  but  with  a  more  sinister  intent  and  aim. 

No  mere  American  can  ever  hope  to  penetrate 
the  ramifications  of  the  Chinese  feuds  that  end 
in  shooting  and  killing  and  keep  New  York's 
policemen  on  posts  only  one  hundred  feet  apart 
throughout  the  Chinese  quarter. 

Hunchakist  the  Latest. 

The  Hunchakist  society,  or  rather  that  fac- 
tion of  it  which  has  been  engaged  in  blackmail- 
ing wealthy  Armenian  merchants  in  New  York, 
has  escaped  public  attention  until  recently  be- 
cause such  was  the  terror  it  inspired  that  the 
victims  were  afraid  to  complain  to  the  authori- 
ties. The  revelations  which  have  been  made  in 
the  District  Attorney's  ofllce  during  the  past 
week  have  been  startling. 

Unlike  the  other  imported  criminal  bands 
which  operate  in  New  York  and  have  their  head- 
quarters here  too,  the  Hunchakist  has  branches 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
two  factions  at  present  are  in  Cyprus  and  Paris 
respectively. 

The  society  was  started  in  1886  in  Athens  and 
was  composed  of  Armenian  patriots  who  planned 
a  revolution  to  free  their  country  from  the  Turk- 
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ish  yoke.  In  1890  London  was  selected  as  the 
headquarters.  Subsequently  the  center  was 
moved  to  Cairo,  Egypt.  During  its  early  years 
the  Hunchakist — which  means  bell — raised 
money  by  contributions  from  Armenian  sympa- 
thizers, bought  and  supplied  arms  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country  who  hoped  to  rise  in  revo- 
lution and  in  every  respect  followed^  the  con- 
ventional course  of  a  patriotic  society. 

After  the  first  Armenian  massacres  there  ap- 
peared in  Constantinople  one  Alexan  Arzuian 
who  had  been  a  revolutionist  and  who  became 
particularly  successful  in  raising  money  among 
wealthy  Armenians  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  in  the  home  country.  He  was 
something-  of  a  "terrorist" — that  is,  he  used 
other  methods  than  straight  arguments  and 
coaxing  in  his  collecting  tours — and  his  name 
became  a  bright  and  shining  light  among  the 
members  of  the  Hunchakist,  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee,  which  man- 
aged the  society's  affairs  throughout  the  world. 

Arzuian  married  a  French  woman,  and  in  1896 
it  was  charged  that  he  and  certain  others  of  the 
Central  Committee  had  endeavored  to  betray  the 
Hunchakist  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  said  that  after  an  interview 
with  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Paris  Arzuian 
and  his  wife  were  furnished  first-class  passage 
to  Constantinople,  where  they  were  well  treated 
by  command  of  the  Sultan.  When  they  left  for 
Paris  announcement  was  telegraphed  from  •  Con- 
stantinople that  Arzuian  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  Sultan's  order  and  that  his  French  wife, 
through  her  influence  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, had  secured  his  release. 

A  terrific  rcw  broke  out  in  the  councils  of  the 
Hunchakist.  It  was  charged  that  Arzuian  was 
a  traitor.  He  and  his  partisans  were  expelled 
formally,  but  they  continued  the  branches  of 
the  organization  which  they  controlled  and  the 
Hunchakist  was  split  into  two  factions.  In 
1900  Arzuian  came  to  America,  and  in  1902  the 
Central  Committee,  then  with  headquarters  in 
Cairo,  consented  to  receive  him  and  his  follow- 
ers back  into  the  fold.  The  breach  was  healed, 
apparently. 

Blackmailers  Denounced. 

The  very  next  year,  however,  Arzuian  and 
his  partisans  were  'expelled  again,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  issued  a  circular  denouncing 
them  as  traitors  and  blackmailers.  The  Central 
Committee  said  they  had  collected  money  for 
which  they  had  given  no  account,  and  that  they 
not  only  employed  threats  to  enforce  contribu- 
tions, but  that  they  had  resorted  to  assassina- 
tion. 

Within  a  few  months  the  president  of  the 
Hunchakist,  Sagatel  Sagooni,  was  assassinated 
in  London  with  two  of  his  friends,  and  Arzuian 
came  to  America  to  live.  He  made  his  head- 
quarters in  Providence,  and  frequently  visited 
Boston. 

The  branches  of  the  society  which  remained 
loyal  to  him  in  America  called  themselves  the 
New  Hunchakists,  and  are  still  so  called.  Head- 


quarters are  in  Cyprus.  Between  the  New 
Hunchakists  and  the  old  party  there  is  an  ir- 
reconcilable gulf. 

The  Arzuian  faction,  which,  with  the  Rev. 
Father  Martouguessian,  of  this  city,  obtained 
control  of  the  American  organization,  collected 
money  under  threats  of  assassination.  Its 
weekly  organ  in  Boston  openly  advocated  the 
killing  of  wealthy  Armenians  who  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  call  for  funds  to  start  a  revolu- 
tion in  Armenia.  Meantime  Arzuian  spent  his 
summers  in  Switzerland  and  his  winters  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  drew  from  the  treasury  $150  a  week 
for  his  personal  expenses. 

After  the  last  convention  of  the  Hunchakist 
in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  June,  1906,  Father  Mar- 
touguessian ceased  to  be  treasurer.  He  had 
been  harshly  criticised  because  of  a  demand 
made  on  four  leading  Armenian  rug  importers 
of  this  city  that  they  give  $25,000  each  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Hunchakist.  This  demand  im- 
mediately followed  the  killing  in  Constantinople 
of  Apik  Ounjian,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  gave 
freely  to  Armenian  charities,  but  who  had  re- 
fused the  demands  of  the  Hunchakist  because 
he  believed  that  revolution  was  hopeless  and 
that  the  funds  were  being  squandered  by  the 
leaders. 

H.  S.  Tavshanjian  advised  his  associates  in 
this  city  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Huncha- 
kists, and  no  money  was  paid.  For  nearly  two 
years  now  threatening  letters  have  been  received 
by  Armenian  merchants  in  New  York  bearing 
the  hand-and-dagger  seal  of  the  Hunchakist. 
Following  the  murder  of  Tavshanjian  last  Mon- 
day the  mails  were  flooded  with  more  threaten- 
ing letters  calling  attention  to  the  merchant's 
fate  and  warning  the  recipients  that  unless  they 
paid  specified  sums  to  the  Hunchakist  they 
would  be  killed. 

The  District  Attorney's  investigation  which 
is  still  in  progress  has  brought  out  a  state  of  af- 
fairs which  explains  more  than  one  mysterious 
Armenian  murder  of  recent  years.  Former 
Hunchakists  have  admitted  that  they  withdrew 
from  the  order  because  of  blackmail  and  assas- 
sination which  it  planned  and  executed. 


COULD   NOT   RESIST  MURDER 


Injured  Italian  Wanted  to  Die  Because  of  His 
Passion  for  Revenge. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  foreigners,  when 
not  duly  cultured,  become  a  menace  to  Amer- 
ica, is  apparent  in  the  following  from  the 
Associated  Press,  wiiich  illustrated  the  un- 
American  extent  to  which  the  passion  for 
revenge  can  take  hold  of  an  Italian: 

New  York. — A  peculiar  process  of  reasoning 
will  cost  Edouard  Correnio,  an  Italian, •his  life, 
though  the  hospital  physicians  hope  that  their 
arguments,  supplemented  by  their  surgical  skill, 
may  save  the  Italian  from  death. 

Some   countrymen    brutally    kicked    Correnio. 
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Blood  poisoning  set  in,  and  the  hospital  physi- 
cians told  the  dying  Italian  that  an  amputation 
would  save  him.  Correnio  calmly  refuse^  to 
submit  to  an  operation,  saying: 

''If  I  live  to  go  out  I  shall  kill  my  assailants, 
and  then  I'll  die  in  the  electric  chair.  I  might 
as  well  die  now." 

No  amount  of  persuasion  could  induce  Corre- 
nio to  change  his  mind.  Three  men  were  ar- 
rested  and   charged  with  having  assaulted   Cor- 


THINK    SLASHER    EPILEPTIC 


Berlin  Medical  Men  Say  Man  Who  Stabbed  Girls 
Does  Not  Know  It. 

Berlin. — The  criminal  who  stabbed  five  little 
girls  on  the  streets  of  this  pity  is  still  at  large. 

The  theory  that  finds  the  greatest  favor 
among  medical  men  is  that  the  man  is  an  epi- 
leptic who  probably  has  recovered  his  normal 
condition  and  is  now  without  any  recollection 
of  what  he  did — that  his  attitude  toward  these 
dreadful  acts  is  that  of  a  complete  stranger. 
He  will  next  be  heard  of  when,  in  another  seiz- 
ure, he  kills  another  child,  they  declare. 

The  newspapers  publish  warnings  to  parents, 
and  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  attacks,  but  in  almost  all  sections  of  the 
city,  children  are  being  kept  indoors.  After  a 
conference  of  the  heads  of  the  police  department, 
all  policemen,  whether  they  were  on  duty  the 
night  before  or  not,  were  at  once  ordered  out  on 
patrol  duty.  Some  of  them  are  in  uniform, 
while  others  are  in  plain  clothes.  Between  7,000 
and  8,000  guardians  of  the  peace  are  thus  doing 
patrol  service. 


MUSOLINO    GOING    MAD 


Famous   Italian  Bandit  Becoming  a  Victim  of 
Solitary  Confinement. 

Rome. — Musolino,  ''the  last  of  the  brigands," 
as  he  was  called,  who  succeeded  in  convulsing 


the  whole  world  during  many  years,  is  slowly 
becoming  mad  with  confinement  and  above  all, 
with  the  solitariness  of  his  imprisonment. 

When  a  prisoner  in  Italy  hears  the  sentence 
of  imprisonment  for  life,  with  solitary  confine- 
ment, he  knows  that  the  judge  has  virtually  said 
imprisonment  for  life,  ending  with  insanity. 
That  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
various  criminals  who  attempted  the  life  of 
King  Humbert,  and  he  who  actually  took  it, 
have  gone  the  same  way,  and  Musolino  is  only 
following  in  their  footsteps. 

A  distinguished  philanthropist  who  saw  the 
great  bandit  several  times  about  three  years  ago 
says  that  his  cell  is  completely  empty  except  for 
a  mattress  on  the  floor.  The  cell  is  changed  once 
a  week  and  examined  minutely  three  times  a 
day.  The  cells  on  both  sides  and  above  are  kept 
empty,  so  that  communication,  if  only  by  raps, 
is  impossible.  At  night  the  cell  above  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  jailer,  but  never  a  Calabrese,  for  he 
might  sympathize  too  much  with  his  fellow- 
countryman.  The  cell  receives  its  air  from  the 
interior  courtyard  and  has  a  guard  always  out- 
side. 

The  prisoner  can  write  one  letter  every  four 
months  and  receive  one  in  that  period.  He  has 
hours  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  daily,  and  lis- 
tens once  a  week  to  religious  services  from  his 
cell,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  speak  without 
special  permission.  His  food  consists  of  bread 
and  good,  thick  soup,  and  he  can  spend  what  he 
earns  by  his  work  as  he  wishes,  even  on  tobacco. 

After  twenty  years,  if  his  conduct  has  been 
good,  he  can  be  proposed  for  a  royal  pardon, 
but  Musolino  by  that  time  will  be  a  hopeless 
lunatic.  Three  years  ago  he  was  quite  himself, 
courteous  and  vivacious,  and  using  ornate 
phrases  and  magnificent  gestures.  Since  then 
ha  has  gradually  deteriorated,  and  it  seems  that 
nothing  can  save  him. 


Happiness  Hard  Td  Beat 


Shady  tree  where  the  furrow  ends 
And  a  melon  cool  and  sweet; 

And  whet  yer  knife ! 

And  bet  yer  life 

It's  happiness  hard  to  beat! 

Fine  urnbrella  is  a  shady  tree 

Where  the  lights  and  shadows  flit; 
And  a  mocking  bird 


With  a  singin'-word 
In  the  very  top  of  it! 

And  the  troubles  of  life  seem  far  away, 

An'  the  toil  is  sweet  to  me. 
With  a  morsel  meet 
For  a  king  to  eat, 

And  a  song,  and  a  shady  tree! 

— ^tlanta  Constitution. 
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E  Front 


FORMER     CONFEDERATE 

STATES    TAKE  THE 

LEAD    IN     NEW 

LEGISLATION 


FORCING  THE  RAILROAD 


I      Kentucky,  Texas  arid  Georgia 
I         Take  Advanced  Stand  on 
Liquor  Regulation. 


INTERFERING    WITH    THE    FLAGMAN! 

— Adapted  from  New  York  American. 


A  Prestige  Restored 


T  T  IS  interesting  to  note  that  the  Southern 
■'-  States,  which  once  were  among  the 
nation's  leaders  in  the  way  of  constructive 
statehood,  are  again  beginning  to  assume  an 
advanced  attitude  at  a  time  when  large 
issues  are  at  stake.  For  a  long  time  tha 
rich  territory  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  has  been  progressing  with  phenomenal 
rapidity  economically,  restoring  the  prosper- 
ity it  lost  during  the  Civil  War  and  reaching 


a  point  which  promises  to  be  in  excess  of  that 
attained  in  the  North.  Rich  corporations,  of 
course,  resorted  to  it  in  proportion  to  this 
prosperity  and  covered  with  the  usual  re- 
straints of  competition  and  the  usual  incubus 
of  monopoly.  Now,  however,  the  natural 
independence  of  the  people  is  ^reasserting 
itself,  and  the  South  is  exhibiting  even  a 
more  daring  opposition  to  corporationism 
and  its  various  injustices  than  the  adminis- 
tration at  Washington. 
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FINES    ROAD    $30,000 


North  Carolina  Inflicts  Heavy  Penalty  for  Vio- 
lating Bate  Law. 

The  signal  event  in  the  South 's  new  pro- 
gress has  been  the  struggle  in  North  Carolina, 
and  afterwards  in  other  states,  over  the 
attempt  to  fix  a  price  limit  on  the  rates  of 
passenger  transportation.  The  following 
from  the  Washington  Post  describes  the  first 
notable  step  in  this  struggle : 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  19. — Thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars' fine  was  imposed  by  Judge  B.  F.  Long  on 
the  Southern  Railway  at  6:28  o'clock  this  even- 
ing, after  the  jury  had  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  it  and  Ticket  Agent  T.  E.  Green, 
of  the  Raleigh  office,  for  selling  tickets  in  ex- 
cess of  2  1-4  cents  a  mile.  In  the  case  against 
Green,  Judge  Long's  sentence  was  $10  and  thfe 
requirement  of  a  promise  from  Green  not  to 
again  defy  the  law  by  selling  tickets  at  an  ex- 
cess rate. 

Judge  Long,  in  imposing  the  fine  upon  the 
Southern  Railway,  expressed  the  highest  regard 
for  the  Federal  courts  and  regretted  that  much 
had  been  said  in  this  connection  about  ''con- 
flict" between  his  court  and  the  Federal  court. 
The  jurisdiction  for  violations  of  the  rate  act 
were  clearly  in  the  State  court,  he  said,  hence 
his  insistence  to  retain  it.  He  regretted  that 
the  Southern  had  seen  fit  to  go  in  the  Federal 
court  before  putting  the  rate  law  in  operation 
and  then  seeking  relief,  if  it  were  needed,  in  the 
State  court.  Other  roads  were  observing  the 
rate  law.  Only  the  Southern  and  one  other,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  line,  he  said,  were  fighting  it. 
He  was  confident  if  they  had  applied  it  and 
found  it  burdensome  the  State  authorities  would 
have  granted  the  relief  necessary. 

Conduct  like  that  of  the  Southern  in  this  case 
bred  anarchy,  he  declared.  The  law  must  be 
enforced.  No  peace  could  come  to  the  State 
until  all  this  spirit  was  suppressed.  He  said  he 
saw  no  sign  of  any  intention  of  the  Southern 
to  do  other  than  continue  to  violate  the  law,  so 
it  must  take  the  consequences. 


RATE     LAW    HELD    INVALID 


Federal  Judge  Interferes  in  Carolina's  Railroad 
Prosecution. 

Out  of  the  above  action  grew  the  follow- 
ing, as  told  in  the  Washington  Star: 

Asheville,  N.  C,  July  22. — The  penalty  clause 
of  the  new  state  rate  bill  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional and  void  by  United  States  Judge 
Pritchard  today.  James  H.  Wood,  district  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Southern,  and  C.  Wilson^ 
the  ticket  agent  of  the  same  road,  who  were  re- 
cently sentenced  to  thirty  days  on  the  chain 
gang  for  violation  of  the  law,  were  discharged 
on  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 


In  his  decision  Judge  Pritchard  said  that  the 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  statute  would  close  the 
doors  to  a  judicial  hearing,  and  would  amount 
to  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  day  if  the 
penalty  was  enforced  on  the  sale  of  each  ticket, 
which  is  eight  times  more  than  the  amount  in- 
volved in  the  original  suit.  Also  that  it  would 
do  violence  to  the  comity  which  exists  between 
the  State  and  Federal  courts.  While  not  imput- 
ing any  improper  motives  to  oflScials  or  State 
courts.  Judge  Pritchard  remarked  that  if  such 
a  course  of  conduct  was  permitted  to  be  pur- 
sued it  would  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts. 


LAW    CLASH    ALARMS 


Government     Officials     Afraid     Carolina     Case 
Would  Cause  Trouble. 

Behind  the  situation  described  in  the  above 
item  was  the  following,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Washington  Post: 

Washington  July  25. — Embarrassing  complica- 
tions involving  the  national  Administration  and 
the  State  authorities  of  North  Carolina  are  ap- 
prehended by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  anxiety  of  the  officials  here  is  based  upon 
the  presumption  that  Governor  Glenn  will  per- 
sist in  the  determination  to  enforce  the  new 
rate   law   regardless   of   the     attitude    of   Judge 


THE    DROUGHT-STRICKEN    SOUTH. 

The  Colonel — To  think,  suh,  that  at  my  time  of 
,life,  I  should  be  fo'ced  to  refugee  in  the  no'th, 
suh! 
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Pritchard,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
who  has  rendered  decisions  favorable  to  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  calculated  to  estop  fur- 
ther proceedings  by  the  local  authorities  pend- 
ing final  adjudication  by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington. 

By  pursuing  his  intended  course.  Governor 
Glenn  and  other  State  officials,  as  well  as  police 
magistrates,  who  had  begun  to  fine  and  imprison 
ticket  agents  and  other  employees  of  the  South- 
ern road,  may  render  themselves  liable  for  con- 
tempt of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  then  would  en- 
sue the  expected  clash  between  the  Federal  and 
State  authorities. 


STATE  WINS    THE    FIGHT 


DEFY    THE    FEDERAL    COURT 


Virginia  Governor  So  Advises  the  Southern 
States  in  Railroad  Case. 
Southern  independence  and  grit  promptly- 
met  the  exigency  brought  about  by  the  rail- 
road situation  in  the  following  manner,  as 
told  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 

Richmond,  Va.,  July  28. — Governor  Swanson 
in  an  interview  today  bitterly  denounced  what 
he  termed  the  outrageous  attempt  of  Judge 
Pritchard  of  the  Federal  court  to  contest  the 
lawmaking  power  of  a  sovereign  State  and  to 
dictate  what  laws  shall  or  shall  not  be  passed. 

The  governor  says  the  railroad  rate  situation 
in  Virginia  is  different  from  that  of  North  Car- 
olina, as  no  law  establishing  rates  in  this  State 
has  yet  been  perfected  and  the  paramount  au- 
thority for  fixing  rates  is  vested  in  the  corpora- 
tion commission,  which  Judge  Pritchard  recent- 
ly enjoined  from  publishing  its  order  for  a  uni- 
form 2-cent  rate. 

The  governor  says  that  under  Judge  Pritch- 
ard's  injunction  the  commission  was  prevented 
from  "perfecting  the  third  act  necessary  to  fix 
ing  the  rate"  (publication  thereof),  and  that 
thus  there  is  no  2-cent  law  in  Virginia  to-day. 
"Under  the  constitution,"  said  Governor  Swan- 
son,  "in  order  for  the  commission  to  fix  a  rate 
it  must  take  three  necessary  steps — viz.,  give 
notice  to  the  transportation  companies  to  ap- 
pear; second,  give  a  hearing  and  enter  an  order; 
third,  publish  the  order  four  weeks  before  it  can 
take  effect. 

"If  this  rule  or  order  of  his  is  permitted  and 
sustained,  it  means  the  destruction  of  legislative 
bodies,  and  means  that  they  shall  become  subject 
to  the  courts.  It  means  the  destruction  of  the 
very  foundation  of  free  institutions. 

"I  have  favored  and  continue  to  favor  ignor- 
ing this  order  of  Judge  Pritchard,  prohibiting 
the  cori)oration  commission  from  publishing  their 
order,  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  publication  proceeding  and  the 
act  being  completed  as  required  by  our  Con^ 
stitution. ' ' 


Bailroads  Promise  to  Obey  the  Law  Pending  Ap- 
peal to  Courts. 

The  extent  to  which  the  determined  atti- 
tude of  the  North  Carolina  authorities  proved 
valuable  as  an  example  to  other  states  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  item  in  the 
Washington  Star: 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  27.— The  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  won  in  its  fight  to  have  its  pas- 
senger rate  law  of  214  cents  observed  by  all  the 
railroads  pending  an  eppeal  to  the  courts  by  the 
roads  of  the  state  which  propose  to  fight  the  law. 

The  promise  of  obedience  to  the  law  by  the 
Southern  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railways, 
which  since  July  1st,  the  date  set  for  the  rate 
law  to  go  into  effect,  have  been  violating  the 
law,  was  given  at  a  conference  sought  with  Gov- 
'ernor  Glenn,  who  had  stated  that  precedent  to 
any  agreement  he  might  make  the  214-cent  rate 
must  first  be  put  into  effect. 


•  ALABAMA  BARS  THE  SOUTHERN 


Forfeits  License  of  the  Railway  for  Failure  to 
Conform  to  the  Law. 

Another  Southern  state's  trouble  in  the 
same  line  as  that  of  North  Carolina  was  de- 
scribed as  follows  in  the  New  York  Sun : 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  August  2. — The  license  of 
the  Southern  Railway  to  do  business  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  has  been  revoked  by  Secretary  of 
State  Frank  N.  Julian,  who  has  caused  to  be 
entered  upon  the  stub  of  the  license,  in  the  rec- 
ords of  his  office,  the  statement  that  for  vio- 
lating Senate  bill  No.  86,  approved  March,  1897, 
and  effective  July,  just  passed,  the  said  Southern 
Railway  has  been  deprived  of  its  right  to  do 
business  in  the  State. 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not 
resistance  to  restraining  orders  issued  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  the  Fifth  Circuit,  it  is 
said,  as  this  law  is  not  among  those  combated 
by  the  railroads  and  is  not  included  in  any  of 
the  litigation  now  pending  in  the  court  of  Judge 
Thomas  G.  Jones,  of  the  Middle  Alabama  dis- 
trict; hence  the  situation  is  not  that  of  conflict 
of  the  State  and  the  Federal  tribunals. 


YIELD  TO  VIRGINIA  LAW 


Railroads   Put   2-Cent   Rate   Into   Effect   Under 
Threat  of  More  Legislation. 

Virginia  is  said  to  have  stiffened  up  her 
backbone  as  soon  as  North  Carolina  courage 
became  evident.  Said  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

Richmond,  Vn.,  Aug.  3.— The  railroads  oper- 
ating in  Virginia,  under  threat  of  an  extra  ses- 
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sion  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  so 
amending  the  constitution  as  to"  put  the  2-eent 
passenger  ra.te  recently  promulgated  by  the  state 
corporation  commission  into  effect,  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  governor.  The  rate  will  prob- 
ably go  into  effect  within  the  next  thirty  days, 
although  all  the  details  have  not  yet  been  settled 
between  the  representatives  of  the  state  and  the 


GLENN'S  NEXT  FIGHT 


Contest  Coming  For  Enforcement  of  Much  Lower 
Freight  Rates. 
The  following  from  the  Washington  Star 
shows  that  Governor  Glenn  has  perhaps  only- 
begun  his  fight : 


COVERING    HIMSELF    WITH    GLORY. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


attorneys  for  the  railroads.  The  attitude  of  the 
roads  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  of  the  corpora- 
tion commission  has  only  served  to  strengthen 
the  purpose  of  Governor  Swanson  and  his  ad- 
visers to  enforce  the  law. 


Raleigh,  N.  C,  Aug.  5. — Governor  Glenn  and 
the  State  Corporation  Commission  will  this  week 
begin  the  hardest  fight  they  have  yet  had  with 
the  big  railroad  companies,  when  next  Thurs- 
day   they   start    the   demand   for   lower   freight 
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rates  and  make  the  unqualified  demand  that  the 
freight  rate  discriminations  which  have  notori- 
ously existed  against  North  Carolina  points  and 
in  favor  of  Virginia  commercial  centers,  which 
the  discriminations  have  done  so  much  to  build 
up,  must  now  cease,  as  required  by  the  new  act 
of  the  State  legislature,  under  ^which  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  corporation  commission  are  now 
to  proceed. 

CLASH  IN  TENNESSEE? 


TEXAS  HAS  RADICAL  LAWS 


Federal   Court  is   Asked  to   Restrain  Insurance 
Commission. 

Another  phase  of  anti-corporation  fighting 
by  Southern  states  is  disclosed  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Indianapolis  News : 

Nashville,  July  25. — For  the  first  time  in  Ten- 
nessee, the  powers  of  the  United  States  Court 
have  been  invoked  in  an  attempt  to  restrain  the 
insurance  commissioner  from  compelling  an  in- 
surance company  to  conform  to  the  laws  enacted 
for  its  regulation  by  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  an  injunction  bill  filed 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  by  the  State 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Rome,  Ga., 
in  which  it  is  sought  to  prevent  Commissioner 
Folk  from  revoking  the  license  of  the  insurance 
company  on  account  of  alleged  dereliction  of 
duty  and  nqncomplianee  with  the  laws  of 
Tennessee. 


ANOTHER     DEMOCRATIC     DARK 
Some  Good  Southern  Man. 


HORSE. 


Insurance,  Bucket  Shop,  Liquor  and  Anti-Trust 
Statutes  are  Strong.   . 

The  most  radical  of  all  anti-trust  states, 
north  or  south,  has  been  Texas,  of  whose 
recent  legislation  the  Chicago  Record  Herald 
said: 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. — The  new  laws  enacted 
by  the  thirtieth  legislature  of  the  state  are  now 
for  the  most  part  in  full  force  and  effect.  The 
drastic  character  of  some  of  these  laws  has  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  not 
only  at  home,  but  in  other  states  interested  in 
the  material  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Lone 
Star  state. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Robertson  law,  life 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  this  state 
are  required  to  deposit  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  reserves  on  Texas  business  in  the  state  and 
pay  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  gross  premiums 
collected.  Of  this  investment  twenty-five  per 
cent  must  be  made  at  once,  followed  by  fifty 
per  cent  more  before  January  1st.  This  law  has 
resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  all  the 
larger  life  insurance   companies  from  the  state. 

Licenses  for  selling  liquors  at  retail  are  raised 
from  $600  to  $750  a  year,  and  license  can  only 
be  issued  to  a  person  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  who  has  resided  in  the  county 
more  than  two  years.  No  person  convicted  of  a 
felony  can  procure  a  license,  and  saloons  can- 
not be  situated  in  the  same  block  with  a  church 
or  in  a  block  where  a  majority  of  the  buildings- 
are  used  as  residences.  No  music  or  games  are 
allowed  in  any  saloons,  and  screens  are  pro- 
hibited. Minors,  habitual  drunkards  and  lewd 
w^omen  are  not  permitted  to  enter  a  saloon,  and 
saloons  must  close  at  12  o'clock  every  night,  re- 
maining closed  until  5  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
and  from  midnight  Saturday  night  till  5  o'clock 
Monday  morning. 

Anti-Pass  Law  is  Drastic. 

The  new  anti-pass  law,  which  was  a  Demo- 
cratic state  platform  demand,  is  now  in  full 
force  and  effect.  Under  its  provisions  the  free 
list  is  practiaally  suspended,  only  railway  em- 
ployees, indigent  persons,  victims  of  accidents, 
and  federal  employees  being  allower  free  trans- 
portation. This  law  will,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Railroad  Commissioner  Colquiat,  who 
was  a  leading  candidate  for  governor,  save  the 
railways  $3,000,000  yearly  through  the  cutting 
out  of  80,000,000  miles  of  free  transportation 
every  year. 

The  effect  of  the  law  is  that  no  man  who  is 
in  public  service  shall  accept  free  railway  trans- 
portation, and  this  has  already  resulted  in  the 
resignation  of  several  members  of  the  legis- 
lature which  enacted  the  .law.  Members  of  the 
various  city  councils  in  the  employ  of  railways 
have  also  resigned,  and  the  effect  seems  to  be 
thoroughly   to   smoke   out  the   railway   influence 
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that  has  long  been  complained  of  in  the  public 
service. 

That  provision  of  the  law  which  forbids  news- 
papers to  exchange  advertising  for  railway  trans- 
portation, will  be  immediately  tested  in  the 
courts  by  the  Texas  Press  Association,  as'  vio- 
lative of  the  right  of  individual  contract,  guar- 
anteed by  the  state  constitution. 

Stops  Dealing  in  Futures. 

The  effects  of  the  Jenkins-Mayfield  anti- 
bucket-shop   law  have,  perhaps,   been   more   ap- 


a  membership  in  the  state  in  excess  of  200,000. 
The  new  pistol  law  is  one  of  the  most  radical 
measures  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  and  is 
along  entirely  new  lines,  the  object  of  the  law 
being  to  place  such  a  heavy  tax  on  dealers  as 
practically  to  exclude  the  business  from  the 
state.  The  man  who  sells  pistols  in  Texas  to- 
day must  pay  a  tax  of  seventy-five  par  cent 
of  his  gross  receipts  to  the  state.  During  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  law  was  passed, 
thousands   of  pistols   have   been   sold  in   Texas, 


/^"^^rs 


BACK    TO    THE    TOMB. 

The  New  South,  in  Mississippi,  choses  for  Senator   the   rational   John    Sharp    Williams   in 
preference   to  the   irrational   and   fanatical  Vardaman.  — Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 


parent  than  any  other.  This  law  was  primarily 
designed  to  put  a  stop  to  dealing  in  futures,  and 
the  indications  are  that  it  has  pretty  effectually 
effected  its  purpose.  On  the  morning  this  law 
went  into  effect  there  was  not  one  brokerage 
office  doing  business  in  this  city,  and  all  over 
Texas  they  were  effectually  put  out  of  business, 
although  the  law  is  now  being  tested.  Here 
all  the  wires  are  silent  except  those  of  the  grain 
and  cotton  exchange,  which  are  for  quotations 
and  spot  dealing  only,  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  enactment  of 
this  measure  is  regarded  as  a  great  victory  for 
the  farrders  and  can  be  traced  to  the  Farmers' 
Union  influence,  an  organization  which  now  has 


buyers  believing  it  would  be  their  last  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  them.  Thus  the  first  effect  of 
this  law  has  unquestionably  been  to  stimulate 
the  sale  of  firearms. 

Must  Tell  Assessor  Truth. 
Under  the  provisions  of  a  new  law,  property 
owners  are  compelled  to  return  their  property 
to  the  tax  assessor  at  its  full  market  price  and 
this  measure  has  produced  more  adverse  com- 
ment from  the  people  of  the  state  than  all  others 
combined.  Farmers  have  been  engaged  for 
weeks  in  holding  indignation  meetings  and  de- 
nouncing the  law  and  the  men  responsible  for 
its  passage. 
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EXPLAINS  THE  TRUST  LAW 


Texas  Attorney  General  Says  Sale  of  Trust-made 
Goods  is  Still  Legal. 
That  Texas  statutes  are  not  so  radical  as 
they  are  sometimes  represented  to  be  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  item  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

Dallas,  Texas.— That  Texas  merchants  have 
been  needlessly  alarmed  by  reports  of  the  effect 
of  the  new  anti-trust  law  was  declared  by  At- 
torney General  Davidson  today.  This  official, 
who  was  largely  instrumental  in  having  them 
passed,  explained  that  any  trader  who,  was 
doing  his  own  business  might  buy  and  sell  trust- 
made  goods  without  limit.  The  penalties  under 
the  new  law  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  per- 
sons who  become  agents  of  the  trusts  under  ex- 
clusive agreements,  and  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly promote  the  interests  of  trusts. 

''The  whole  purpose  afnd  effect  of  this  statute," 
said  Mr.  Davidson,  '*is  to  make  it  a  felony  for 
any  person  or  firm  or  corporation  or  association 
of  persons  to  organize  outside  of  or  within  this 
state  or  to  carry  on  or  maintain  in  this  state 
any  firm  or  trust  or  monopoly  or  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  to  provide  procedure  in 
such  cases.  Experience  had  demonstrated  that 
our  former  laws  defining  trusts,  monopolies,  and 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  and  prescribing 
penalties  for  violation  thereof  were  entirely  in- 
adequate  to  meet  existing  conditions. 

"It  was  to  meet  tlivse  conditions  and  to  reach 
those  who  were  active  in  the  creation  of  and 
maintenance  of  trusts,  as,  for  instance,  officers, 
agents,  and  employees  of  trusts,  and  not  to  ex- 
tend the  definition  of  trusts  so  as  to  em- 
brace those  who  purchase  goods  from  a  trust, 
that  this  statute  was  enacted. 


BOOM   GLENN   FOR   PRESIDENT 


W.  J.  Bryan  Might  Stand  Aside,   Say  Friends 
of  Southerner. 

A  possible  national  result  of  the  North 
Carolina  fight  is  hinted  in  the  following  from 
the  Detroit  Journal: 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — As  a  result  of  the  victory  of 
Governor  Glenn  over  the  Soiathern  Railway  and 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  ia  the  2i4-cent  rate  law 
fight,  a  boom  for  him  for  the  presidency  al- 
ready is  under  way.  There  is  strong  talk  among 
the  political  leaders  here  that  a  southern  leader 
of  presidential  size  has  appeared,  and  of  present- 
ing his  name  as  the  favorite  son  of  North  Caro- 
lina before  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
next  year. 

Telegrams  from  Democrats  in  many  other 
slates  that  poured  in  on  the  governor  all  day 
have   strengthened   the   idea  among  his  friends. 


It  is  even  said  by  some  of  them  that  William  J. 
Bryan,  who  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation  since  Glenn  locked  horns  with  Judge 
Pritchard  of  the  Federal  Court,  would  give  way 
to.  Glenn  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Southern  man. 


DOING  AWAY  WITH  WHISKY 


Even  Kentucky  Joining  the  Southern  Movement 
Toward  Prohibition. 
The  most  astonishing  of  all  advances  made 
by  the  South — if  advancement  it  is — is  in  the 
matter  of  liquor  regulation.  As  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  item  from  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  the  section  of 
the  country  with  which  the  name  of  whisky 
has  been  most  intimately  associated  is  now 
becoming  the  most  complete  advocate  of 
whisky  abolition: 

One  of  the  amazing  moral  movements  of  the 
nation  is  the  prohibition  wave  that  is  sweeping 
the  middle  western  and  southern  states.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  Georgia  was  carried  up  in  the 
tide  and  will  be  made  a  dry  state  on  January 
1st,  although  the  loss  to  the  liquor  interests  has 
been  estimated  at  $10,000,000,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth  will  be  out  $2,000,000. 

County  after  county  in  Kentucky',  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  have  voted  out  liquor,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  many  of  them  have  been 
famous  for  the  amount  of  moonshine  whisky 
that  they  have  produced,  the  wonder  grows. 

More  than  half  of  Texas  is  dry.  In  Alabama 
no  liquor  dare  be  sold  after  8  o'clock  in  the 
country  and  9  o'clock  in  the  cities.  North  Caro- 
lina's next  Legislature  will  consider  a  pro- 
hibition law.  In  Kansas  the  prohibition  law, 
once  a  joke,  is  now  rigidly  enforced,  Illinois 
now  has  a  local-option  law.  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  Virginia,  the  wildest  part  of  the  state, 
scores  of  towns  have  voted  out  rum, 

'Prohibitionists  Take  Credit. 

Leading  prohibitionists  say  that  the  results 
are  due  to  their  efforts.  In  none  of  the  states 
does  the  party  figure  strongly  at  the  polls,  but 
for  years  the  doctrine  that  whisky  is  the  cause 
of  crime  has  been  taught,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  determined  to  stop  the  reign  of  thuggery, 
have  started  out  to  cut  off  the  whisky.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  Associated  Prohibition  Press, 
which  furnished  the  facts  presented  here:  "In 
Georgia  the  saloon  has  done  its  work  in  a  way 
not  hitherto  developed  on  so  large  a  scale  in  any 
other  southern  state.  Thoughtful  citiz'ens  of  that 
C(>mmonwealth  know  well  that  the  race  riots 
which  occurred  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  a  few 
months  ago  originated  in  the  Atlanta  liquor 
dens.  •* 

"Southern  v-tatesmen  and  publicists  have  come 
to  know  that  in  order  to  save  their  section  from 
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IT'S    A    SHORT    STEP    FROM  COURTSHIP    TO    MARRIAGE. 

— St.   Louis   Globe-Democrat. 
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the   increasing  menace   on   account   of   race   an- 
tagonisms they  must  abolish   the   saloons. 

Local  Option  in  Kentucky. 

*'In  Kentucky  the  recent  Legislature  passed 
-what  is  known  as  the  county  unit  law,  which 
gives  every  local  community  Hie  right  to  pass 
upon  the  liquor  question.  County  after  county 
is  falling  into  line,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
most  remarkable  situation  in  the  whole  United 
States   has   developed   in    the   city   of  Louisville. 

"Through  outrageous  and  unblushing  fraud 
the  Democratic  local  organization  of  Louisville 
placed  in  power  an  administration  that  was 
hostile  to  every  moral  sentiment  of  the  people. 
Through  the  intervention  of  Governor  Beckham, 
himself  a  Democrat,  but  a  law-enforcing  man, 
the  election  frauds  were  uncovered  and  the  elec- 
tion  set    aside. 

''This  resulted  in  an  entirely  new  deal.  Gov- 
ernor Beckham  appointed  men  to  fill  the  offices 
in  Louisville,  the  Augean  stables  have  been 
cleansed,  sobnety  rules  in  the  chief  city  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  the  great  distilling  state,  and 
not  a  drop  of  liquor  of  any  kind  can  be  bought 
in   Louisville   on   the    Sabbath. 

State  Will  Soon  be  Dry.' 

"Not  that  only,  but  the  agitation  is  spread- 
ing almost  like  a  forest  fire,  and  Kentucky  will 
soon  be  as  dry  as  the  states  of  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee.  In  these  latter  states,  the  saloon  has 
been   almost  entirely  annihilated. 

"There  are  only  seven  counties  in  the  entire 
state  of  Missouri  where  liquor  can  be  procured, 
and  only  three  counties  in  the  entire  state  of 
Tennessee. 

"Li  the  latter  state,  Nashville,  Memphis  and 
Chattanooga  are  the  only  points  which  will 
tolerate  open  saloons,  and  it  is  confidently  pi'e- 
dicted  by  the  prohibition  workers  that  soon  all 
tliree  of  these  will  fall  into  line. 

"In  addition  to  this,  the  state  of  Alabama 
recently  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  opening 
of  saloons  in  towns  of  a  certain  class  after 
8  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  the  larger  places  after 
0  o'clock  at  night. 

"Coincident  with  these  stringent  regulations, 
the  people  are  moving  for  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  forever  pro- 
hibiting the  liquor  traffic  in  that  state.  A  bill 
has  been  prepared  for  introduction  in  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  as  soon  as  it  convenes,  and 
it  is  believed  that  South  Carolina  will  also  fall 
into   line. 

And  Texas,  Too. 

"Meanwhile,  the  state  of  Texas  goes  bravely 
inarching  on,  placing  county  after  county  in  the 
prohibition  column.  Texas  is  an  immense  com- 
monwealth. It  contains  274,000  square  miles. 
It    has    two   hundred    and    twenty-four   counties. 

"Some  of  these  counties  are  larger  than   the 


smaller  states  of  the  North,  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  of  them  have  joined  the  prohibition 
column  and  others  are  constantly  falling  into 
line. 

"More  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  state  of  Texas  is  cevered  by  prohibition 
laws.  This  is  done  through  the  local  prohibitory 
law,  which  was  placed  in  the  state  constitution 
one-third  of  a  century  ago.  Not  only  is  there 
great  advancement  along  the  lines  of  absolute 
prohibition,  but  the  agitation  for  sane  and 
sound  government  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  known  as  the  commission  form 
of  government  in  practically  all  of  the  lai^er 
towns  of  the  state. 

"This  eliminates  the  grafter  and  the  saloon 
I'ditician,  and  places  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  better  class  of  citizens.  In  addition 
t<.  all  of  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  a  move  will  be  inaug- 
urated for  the  submission  of  a  constitutional 
anlendment  forever  prohibiting  the  manufacture, 
sale,  importation  or  exportation  of  intoxicating 
liquors   in   the    entire   state. 

Kansas  Really  Good  Now. 

"The  state  of  Kansas  has  had  constitutional 
prohibition  for  very  many  years,  but  until  re- 
cently the  law  has  been  imperfectly  enforced.  To- 
day the"  situation  has  been  so  far  revolutionized 
that  the  blind  tigers  have  been  exterminated,  the 
breweries  have  been  dismantled  and  the  entire 
state  of  Kansas  is  now  a.  real  prohibition 
commonwealth. 

' '  With  slight  exceptions  in  the  border  counties, 
there  is  no  attempt  now  beins:  made  in  Kansas 
systematically   to   violate   the   prohibition   law. 

"In  Illinois  the  Legislature  recently  enacteil 
a  stringent  local-option  law,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  various  sections  of  this 
state  are  authorized  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
prohibition. 

"There  has  scarcely  yet  been  time  for  the 
law  to  be  utilized  by  the  prohibition  forcwj,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  very  soon  elections  will 
be  held  in  many  sections  of  the  state." 


TOOK  A  DRINK  ON  A  TRAIN 


And  Got  Arrested  For  it  in  Texas,  Where  the 
Law  Reads  That  Way. 

Dallas,  Tex. — George  Brush,  a  traveler  from 
Kentucky,  was  a  passenger  on  an  International 
and  Great  Northern  train  entering  Palestine  re- 
cently. He  pulled  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and 
was  sampling  a  brand  of  whisky,' when  he  felt 
a  touch  on  his  shoulder  and  heard  the  words, 
"Consider  yourself  under  arrest." 

There  is  a  new  law  in  Texas,  prohibiting  drink- 
ing on  trains.  The  prisoner  was  turned  over 
to  Sheriff  Black  and  locked  up  in  tjjfe  county 
jail.  This  is  the  first  arrest  made  in  the  state, 
under  the  new  law.     Brush  paid  a  $10  fine. 
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f^hyno 
Disarmam  ent 


Disorders   in  Morocco,    Korea  and  China 
Illustrate  the  Reason  for  the  Great- 
er Nations   Refusing   to    Re- 
duce  Their   Military 
and    Naval    Ap- 
pointments. 


Because  of   the  Unadvanced. 


IN  THE  WAR  OF  THE  FUTURE 

As  Protection  Asainit  the  Enemy'* 
Airship  Corps  the  Infantry  Will 
Be  Provided  With  Armour  Plate 
Umbrellas. 

— Simplicissimus,  Munich. 


IN  the  international  field,  the  general  situ- 
ation is  not  unlike  that  in  the  United 
States,  where  regrettable  and  uncontrollable 
incidents  continue  to  require  a  police  sur- 
veillance and  a  charity  supervision  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  expert, 
threatens  to  bankrupt  the  nation.  Such  un- 
modernized  lands  as  Morocco  remain  as  a 
menace  to  peace.  Japan  finds  it  necessary 
to  expel  completely  a  reactionary  regime 
from  Korea,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
false  to  the  professions  which  led  up  to  the 
war  with  Russia.  China  faces  the  death  of 
its  powerful  empress  and  a  possible  dynastic 
revolution.  The  empire  of  the  Czar  makes 
comparatively  little  progress  toward  the 
stilling  of  its  sanguinary  unrest.  And  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  nations  rises  the  great 
ambition  of  Germany,  with  all  the  complica- 


tions which  that  ambition,  in  a  less  firm- 
minded  hand  than  that  of  Emperor  William, 
would  lead  to.  Any  or  all  the  greater  coun- 
tries may  favor  peace,  and  may  wish  that 
the  conference  at  the  Hague  would  result 
in  the  formal  drafting  of  an  obligation  bind- 
ing upon  all  nations  to  adjust  all  disputes 
in  a  court  of  arbitration;  but  the  circum- 
stances will  not  as  yet  work  that  way.  The 
peace  cause  makes  progress,  but  its  accom- 
paniment by  an  abolition  of  national  police 
in  the  form  of  armies  and  navies  must  ap- 
parently wait  some  time  yet  for  its  realiza- 
tion. 


ARABS  START  HOLY  WAR 


Casa    Blanca    Outbreak  Due    to    the    Religious 
Agitation. 

The  most  fomented  point  at  the  time  the 
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Saved  from  Russia. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Paindex  went  to  press  was  Morocco,  where 
a  combination  of  nationalism  and  religion 
was  serving  to  bring  about  bloodshed  and 
international  coercion.  Said  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

Tangier,  August  1. — Dr.  Merle,  who  arrived 
here  last  night  on  the  German  ship,  which 
brought  a  number  of  Jews  and  other  refugees 
from  Casablanca,  is  the  bearer  of  a  report  to 
the  French  charge  d'affaires  here  showing  that 
the  slaughter  of  Europeans  in  Casablanca  was 
an  outcome  of  a  holy  war  preached  by  the  Arabs 
for    the    extermination    of   Europeans, 

On  Monday,  a  number  of  Arab  chiefs  entered 
Casablanca,  and  demanded  that  the  harbor  im- 
provement works  cease.  The  Pasha  of  Casa- 
blanca pointed  out  that  the  work  was  being  done 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Sultan,  whereupon  the 
chiefs  replied  that  the  Sultan  was  no  longer 
their  ruler,  as  he  obeyed  the  Christians.  They 
then  began  to  incite  the  natives  to  exterminate 
all  Jews  and  Europeans  in  the  town. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  natives  began  their 
attack  by  stoning  a  European,  and  AVhen  this 
man  tried  to  flee  he  was  surrounded  and  hacked 
to  pieces.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
attack,  and,  as  soon  as  the  danger  became  known, 
the  French  and  Spanish  residents  rushed  to  their 
respective  consulates  for  protection.  During 
this  flight  at  least  eight  were  murdered. 

M.  d'Euville,  the  French  consul,  demanded 
tiiat  the  Pasha  provide  an  escort  for  the  recovery 
of  the  bodies.  The  Pasha  pleaded  at  fii-st  that 
he  had  no  cartridges,  but  upon  further  repre- 
sentations he  finally  supplied  an  escort.     When 


this  rescue  party,  however,  reached  the  scene 
of  the  attacks  it  was  charged  by  a  number  of 
Arab  cavalrymen  and  forced  into  flight. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Jews  and  Euro- 
peans were  taking  refuge  on  board  the  German 
ship,  the  Mussulmans  began  to  attack  the  labor- 
ers employed  on  the  harbor  works.  They  fired 
ou  the  shore  boats  and  killed  several  men,  whose 
bodies  subsequently  were  burned.  One  work- 
man who  tried  to  swim  off  to  a  ship  was  shot 
in  the  vrater. 

There  was  one  German  and  one  French  steam- 
ship in  the  harbor  at  Casablanca  when  the  Ger- 
man steamship  pulled  out. 


FRANCE '6    TASK    IN   MOROCCO 


Delicate  International  Situation  in  the  MacLeaJi 
and  Casa  Blanca  Affairs. 

Something  of  the  police  necessities  in  Mo- 
rocco were  set  forth  in  the  New  York  Sun 
as  follows : 

London,  Aug.  3. — The  crisis  in  Morocco  is 
really  only  what  might  have  been  expected  and 
what  indeed  was  fully  anticipated  as  long  as 
the  Algeciras  conference  by  those  who  under- 
stood the  situation  in  the  benighted  country. 
Its  inevitable  outcome  is  also  clearly  indicated 
to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  hopeless  political 
conditions    prevailing    there    at    present. 

The  Sultan  is  an  impossible  ruler,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  anything  approaching 
order  can  be  evolved  from  native  resources. 
Morocco  is  hopelessly  disintegrated  and  there 
is  no  form  of  anarchy  quite  so  hideous  as  the 
fanatical  Moslem   variety. 

That  some  pretence  of  authority  has  been 
preserved  so  long  as  it  has  been  is  due  solely  to 
the  efforts  of  Kaid  MacLean,  ho  is  now 
Eaisuli's  prisoner.  For  years  he  has  been  the 
real  maintainer  of  governmental  authority  by 
means  of  his  influence  over  the  weak  young  fool 
who  was  the  nominal  sovereign.  Both  France 
and  England  have  realized  for  several  years  that 
the  collapse  of  the  present  government  was  in- 
evitable. They  entered  into  an  arrangement  re- 
garding what  should  be  done  when  outside  in- 
tervention became  imperative. 

Germany  intervened  and  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world  if  this  agree- 
ment was  carried  out.  She  saw  in  the  scheme 
only  a  deep  laid  plot,  whereby  France  was  stir- 
ring up  dissension  in  the  country  with  the  object 
of  adding  it  eventually  to  her  North  African 
dominions.  Then  came  the  Algeciras  conference 
with  its  complicated  conclusions  which  amounted 
in  effect  to  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  out  that  foreign  intervention  which  France 
and  England  saw  would  soon  be  imperative. 

The  real  question  at  the  present  \rioment  is 
whether  the  German  suspicions  have  been  suf- 
ficiently allayed  to  allow  France  to  proceed  to 
execute  her  obvious  duty.     If  not,  then  France 
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must    risk    serious    European    complications    or  to  war,  is  illustrated  in  the  following  from 

postpone  her  active  interreniion  until  the  world  4-j^g  New  York  Sun  • 

has   been   shocked   by   far  greater   horrors    than 

those  of  Casablanca.  London. — The    Berlin     correspondent     of-    the 
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THERE   AIN'T    GOIN'  TO   BE   NO   KOREA. 


ENGLAND   AND    RUSSIA   AGREE 


Understanding    Reached    to    Remove    Friction — 
Reassurances  Given  to  Germany. 

The  pressure  of  the  larger  nations,  or  at 

least  of  their  rulers,  toward  the  elimination 

of  causes  and  prejudices  which  might  lead 


— Minneapolis  Journal. 

Standard  says  he  has  authority  for  saying  that 
the  much  discussed  Anglo-Russian  agreement  has 
been  concluded  definitely  and  that  its  terms  are 
highly  satisfactory.  Henceforth  Russia,  which 
has  been  for  so  long  regarded  as  Great  Britain's 
tiaditional  dangerous  foe,  will  be  among  those 
powers  with  which  England  has  agreements 
tending  to  remove  all  causes  of  dispute. 

The  correspondent  adds  that  Germany  was  in- 
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formed  throughout  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  and  that  no 
effort  was  spared  to  convince  the  Kaiser  and 
his  Qovernment  that  the  new  agreement  was 
not  anti-German  in  its  tendency,  and  that  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  supposed  movement  to 
encircle  Germany  with  a  ring  of  hostile  powers. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Czar's 
visit  to  Swinemunde,  according  to  the  corres- 
pondent, is  to  repeat  to  the  Kaiser  personally 
the   assurances   already  given   in   this  direction. 

FRANCO-RUSSIAN    RELATION 


Coolness  Alleged  and  Denied  Between  thg  Once 
Friendly  Powers. 
Another  phase  of  the  endeavor  of  nations 
to   "get   together"   regardless   of  the   eon- 


give  advice  to  M.  Isvolsky  which  he  could  not 
take,  whether  the  French  ambassador  undertook 
strange  missions  of  economic  control,  which  were 
as  wounding  to  the  Russians  as  they  were  use- 
less to  France,  whether  certain  wishes  expressed 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  to  the  "modalites"  of 
Franco-Russian  relations  received  no  satisfac- 
tion, whether  the  French  war  office  reduced  to 
a  minimum  the  military  communication  that  is 
indispensable  between  allies,  the  Russians  have 
derived  the  impression  that  they  were  being 
neglected,  and,  though  incorrect,  it  was  none  the 
less  unfortunate.  It  was  for  Russia  to  put  an 
end  to  this  situation  by  saying  what  she  wanted, 
but  instead  of  this  her  government  staff  main- 
tained an  excessive  reserve. 

When  M.  Isvolsky  went  to  Paris  last  year,  it 
is  now  asserted,  he  kept  away  from  those  who 
could  have  spoken  to  him  with  advantage.     The 
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MOPCOCCO 


WHERE    THE     HOLY    WAR    THREATENS. 

Map  Showing  Principal  Points  of  Disturbance    in    Morocco. 

— New  York  Time's. 


ference  at  The  Hague  is  disclosed  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Washington  Star : 

Paris. — From  various  newspaper  and  official 
sources  one  gathers  the  following  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance:  First 
of  all,  the  attitude  of  M.  Combes  and  his  friends 
was  as  little  French  as  could  be  conceived  when 
Russia's  reverses  began.  Russia  asked  nothing 
of  France,  and  yet  was  brutally  told  that  she 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  her,  and  wiien  Count 
Witte  returned  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  after 
the  peace  conference  he  spoke  his  mind  and  that 
of  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Since  then, 
however,   blunder   after  blunder  has   followed. 

Whether  M.  Bompard  was  made  last  year  to 


intimacy  which  did  not  exist  at  St.  Petersburg 
needed  to  be  restored  at  Paris  or  else  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  was  practically  at  an  end.  M. 
Loubet  had  had  the  excellent  idea,  promptly  ap- 
proved by  the  Czar,  of  attaching  a  French  officer 
to  his  person,  but  M.  Fallieres  did  not  carry  it 
out,  so  Germany's  adorers  in  Russia  simply 
accentuated  their  campaign  against  France.  It 
is  true  that  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  has  lately 
been  conferred  on  M.  Fallieres,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  point  is  made  that  when  coolness 
exists  it  is  not  to  be  dispelled  witti  decorations. 
Calls  Strictures  Unjust. 
Copies  of  the  Paris  Temps  which  have  been 
received  here  assert  that  the   Novoye  Vremya's 
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sirietures  on  the  French  army  are  most  unjust, 
and  that  the  Russian  army  on  its  side  must  still 
be  reckoned  as  a  force  and  a  power.  Talks 
about  French  loans  to  Russia  are  most  unreason- 
able, and  the  Temps  concludes  by  declaring  that 
the  alliance  is  as  necessary  to  them  both  as  ever, 
and  that  it  is  the  fault  of  men  and  not  things  if 
it  does  not  work  well. 

Meanwhile    there    is     undoubtedly     a     feeling 
throughout    the    civilized    world    that    after    all 


only  a  political  necessity,  but  that  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  forced  to  aid  Russia 
in  this  rough,  rude  game  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  even 
Fngland,  the  ancient  foe  of  Russia,  it  is  argued, 
will  be  forced  to  break  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  and*  line  up  on  the  side  of  Russia,  or 
else  her  Indian  possessions,  where  uprisings  are 
already  threatened,  will  be  caught  and  ruined 
by  the  forward  movement  of  the  yellow  race. 


France — Mon   Dieu !     Calm   your  Moroccoesque  excitement  or  M.  Spain  and  myself  will  make 
ze  jrand  demonstration  on  your  face! 


Russia  was  of  decided  value  in  Asiatic  politics 
as  a  sort  of  great  national  policeman,  and  that 
brutal  though  her  methods  may  have  been  at 
times,  they  were  the  only  methods  which  were 
capable  of  holding  the  Orientals  in  cheek.  Since 
the  troubles  in  Korea  and  the  revelations  that 
Japan  is  disposed  to  dethrone  the  reigning 
family  in  the  hermit  kingdom,  and  then  move 
first  on  Manchuria  and  next  on  China,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  there  must  be  a  conflict  between 
the  white  races  and  the  .yellow,  with  Japan  lead- 
ing the  yellow,  and  Russia,  by  the  sheer  force 
of  position,  leading  the  white,  or,  at  least, 
destined  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  attacks  of 
the  yellow — all  of  these  things,  it  is  argued  here, 
show    that    the    Franco-Russian    alliance    is    not 


NOW    SEEKS    AMERICAN   ENTENTE 


Kaiser  Anxious  to  Demonstrate  That    Germany 
Will  Be  Friend  of  Republic. 

Germany's  endeavor  so  to  fortify  herself 
against  the  ''isolation"  which  is  said  to 
have  been  directed  against  her  recently  is 
particularly  illustrated  by  the  follow^ing 
from  the  Philadelphia  North  American : 

Berlin. — Germany  is  at  present  outdoing  all 
her  previous  efforts  to  effect  a  reapproachment  to 
the  United  States.  The  Japanese-American  situ- 
ation has  given  the  Kaiser  an  opportunity  to  con- 
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vinee.  the  republic  that  Germany  is  in  a  position 
to  be  her  powerful  friend.  Representations  to 
this  effect  have  latterly  been  made  to  a  number 
of  highly  placed  official  and  private  American 
personages. 

Teuton  diplomacy,  ever  ready  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  conceives  the  moment  ripe  for  reliev- 
ing Germany's  political  loneliness  by  an  Ameri- 
can entente.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Kaiser's 
conspicuous  attention  to  the  Americans,  notably 
Charlemagne  Tower,  the  ambassador,  and  Mr. 
Carnegie,  at  Kiel  regatta,  assume  an  explainable 
aspect.  Another  feature  was  the  prominence 
given  by  the  German  Official  Telegraph  Agency 
to  the  appeal  for  a  German-American  alliance 
made  at  Bonn  University  by  Professor  Burgess, 
of  New  York.  Among  his  hearers  was  Prince 
August  Wilhelm,  the  Kaiser's  fourth  son,  who 
demonstratively  shook  the  lecturer's  hand. 

The  republic's  attitude  toward  these  overtures 
is  one  of  dignified  gratitude,  free  from  any  sem- 
blance of  inclination  to  allow  the  Fatherland's 
favors  to  interfere  with  her  earlier  and  more 
natural   European   friendships. 


FRANCO-GERMAN  FRIENDSHIP 


The  Republic  Takes  the  Lead  in  Trying  to  Bury 
Animosities. 

That  even  the  long  outstanding  enmity 
between  Germany  and  France  may  yield  to 
the  new  movement  is  suggested  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Washington  Post : 

Paris. — M.  Etienne,  former  Minister  of  War 
and  of  the  Interior,  has  returned  to  Paris  from 
his  interviews  with  the  German  Kaiser  at  Kiel, 
and  with  Prince  Buelow  at  Berlin  only  to  find  that 
his  mysterious  visit  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  conclusion  of  an  understanding  between 
the  French  and  German  governments  was  at 
hand.  Such  importance  has,  indeed,  been  attached 
to  the  visits  that  the  government  has  been  inter- 
pellated by  M.  Denys  Cochin,  the  reactionary 
deputy,  on  the  subject,  and  the  friends  of  M. 
Jules  Cambon,  the  French  ambassador  in  Berlin, 
have  resented  through  the  press  the  imagined 
slight  put  upon  him  as  a  French  representative. 
And,  finally,  these  two  contingencies  have 
brought  forth  an  official  communique  in  which 
the  services  of  M.  Cambon  are  highly  praised, 
the  unofficial  services  of  M.  Etienne  highly  com- 
plimented, and  the  whole  matter  of  the  former 
minister's  visits  relegated  to  the  category  of 
*' private  business." 

The  reply  of  M.  Pinchon,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  M.  Denys  Cochin's  interrogation  was 
a  most  flattering  eulogy  of  all  things  German, 
and  particularly  of  the  Kaiser,  Prince  Buelow, 
and  Prince  Radolin,  the  German  ambassador  in 
Paris.  He  then  went  onto  the  other  side  of  the 
subject. 

Praise  for  Jules  Cambon. 

"We  are,"  he  said,  ''represented  at  Berlin  by 
a  man  with  exceptional  talent,  to  whom  I  render 
public  honor  here.    Never  have  our  relations  with 


Germany  been  more  courteous,  and  we  can  only 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  reception  accorded 
at  Kiel  to  our  fellow-countrymen,  particularly  M. 
Etienne,  who  holds  such  a  high  position  in  our 
native  land." 

The  minister  then  proceeded  to  state  that,  while- 
M.  Etienne  held  no  brief  for  the  government,  it 
was  natural  to  presume  that  any  conversation 
that  he  may  have  had  with  the  Kaiser  and  his 
chancellor  in  regard  to  his  personal  interests  in 
Morocco  could  only  be  the  means  of  promoting- 
mutual  good  will  and  fellowship  between  Germans, 
and  the  countrymen  of  M.  Etienne. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  M.  Etienne  had 
no  official  status  during  his  visit,  the  results  of 
that  visit,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  appreciated 
by  the  French  government,  which  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  drag  in  his  name  on  every  occasion  lest, 
that  name  should  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  praise- 
of  others. 

Represented  a  Financial  Group. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  M.  Etienne  went  to  Ger- 
many in  the  interests  of  a  financial  group  in, 
which  M.  Rouvier  is  also  largely  interested,  and 
the  schemes  of  which  are  of  great  political  impor- 
tance in  the  near  East.  It  now  desires  to  operate 
on  a  large  scale  in  Morocco,  and,  very  naturally,, 
would  feel  more  secure  if  an  arrangement  were- 
come  to  to  put  an  end  to  German  and  French 
rivalry  in  that  country.  Evidently  M.  Etienne 
received  assurances  at  Kiel  and  Berlin  to  this, 
effect.  This,  and  nothing  else,  accounts  for  the 
unmistakable  Teutonphile  flavor  which  has 
recently  marked  the  utterances  of  the  French 
government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  people  are- 
ready  to  forget  ''la  revanche"  and  welcome  sin- 
cere and  straightforward  overtures  from  Ger- 
many for  the  establishment  of  relations  which 
are  more  than  correct,  and  for  the  settlement  of* 
questions  at  issue  or  likely  to  come  to  an  issue- 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  initiative- 
must  come  from  Germany.  France  will  inort- 
gage  in  no  Avay  her  political  independence,  nor- 
will  she  be  persuaded  to  depart,  however  little,, 
from   her   position. 


MYSTERY  OF  U.   S.  DIPLOMACY 


It  Is  That  There's  No  Mystery  in  It,  European. 
Officials  Think. 
The  singular  part  played  by  the  United 
States  in  all  the  European  negotiations  may^ 
be   inferred   from   the    following    from   the 
New  York  Sun: 

London. — The  way  in  which  the  United  States; 
manages  its  diplomatic  affairs  abroad  will  never- 
cease  to  be  a  subject  of  amazement  to  foreign 
diplomats.  They  have  talked  for  years  about  shirt 
sleeve  diplomacy,  but  what  they  least  of  all 
understand  is  playing  the  game  with  all  the  cards, 
on  the  table.  Secrecy  has  been  regarded  as  a, 
fundamental  rule  since  envoys  *  first  existed.. 
America   retains   the   machinery  of   secrecy,  for- 
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what  reason  nobody  seems  to  know,  but  in  prac- 
tice the  precautions  taken  for  using  it  are  of 
the  flimsiest  description. 

The  work  of  coding  and  deciphering  dispatches 
between  most  of  the  American  embassies  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  State  Department  is  entrusted  to 
poorly  paid  foreign  clerks  and  never  undertaken 
by  the  attaches  sent  from  America.  The  writer 
knows  of  one  case  where  a  man  employed  in  this 
work  is  actually  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
of  the  country  where  he  is  located. 

Could   any  better  guarantee   be  given   of  the 


office  of  the  United  States  dispatch  agent  at 
London  found  a  copy  of  the  secret  naval  code 
lying  open  on  the  counter. 

There  is  nothing  that  any  European  navy  so 
strictly  guards  as  the  code  book.  If  a  copy  dis- 
. appears  in  any  way  the  whole  code  is  destroyed 
and  a  new  one  compiled  and  published.  The 
necessity  of  such  precautions  in  case  of  war  is 
obvious  to  anybody.  The  United  States  dispatch 
agent  in  London  is  nominally  Newton  Crane,  a 
practising  lawyer,  who  came  here  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.     The  real  incumbent 


UNCLE    SAM    HAS    FILLED    THE    PIPE    WITH    PEACE     TOBACCO.    BUT    WILL    THE 

WORLD   SMOKE   IT? 

— Spokane   Spokesman-Review. 


simplicity  of  America's  diplomatic  motives   and 
purposes  than  this  practice? 

Still  it  seems  quite  conceivable  that  the  Amer- 
ican government  might  wish  quite  legitimately  to 
communicate  privately  with  its  representatives 
abroad.  Perhaps  the  State  Department  can  afford 
to  tjs  open  and  ingenuous  in  all  its  dealings,  but 
the  case  is  hardly  the  same  when  it  involves 
affairs  of  the  navy.  It  happened  not  long  ago 
that   an  American   navy   officer   on   entering  the 


is  an  English  clerk,  and  through  his  hands  pass 
all  the  letters  and  documents  between  the  embassy 
and  all  the  American  officials  in  Great  Britaint 
and  Washington. 

European  statesmen  are  glad  to  believe  that 
America's  policy  is  for  peace  now  and  for  ever- 
more. They  are  just  a  little  puzzled,  however,  to- 
understand  why  she  should  maintain  any  navy  if 
she  feels  that  she  can  disi-egard  all  the  ordinary 
precautions. 
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JAPAN  AND  AMERICA  AT  PEACE 


Said  To  Be  About  to  Demonstrate  Their  Friend- 
liness  to  the  World. 

Officially  at  least  the  flare-up  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  which  occ«-' 
pied  so  much  attention  in  the  press  of  last 
month,  has  been  moderated,  and  danger  of 
conflict  is  now  so  far  removed  that  the  fol- 
lowing dispatch  has  been  published  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 

Washington,  D.  C. — Japan  and  the  United 
States  propose  to  demonstrate  to  each  other  and 
to  the  world  their  mutual  desire  to  maintain  close 
and  friendly  relations. 

The  demonstration  is  to  take  the  form  of  nego- 
tiations for  the  removal  of  all  differences  which 
have  arisen  between  them.  As  a  result  of  inves- 
tigations into  Asiatic  immigration  conditions 
which  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  Straus 
and  the  Japanese  commission  are  making,  the 
two  governments  will  be  in  a  position  to  approach 
the  settlement  of  the  grave  exclusion  question 
w'th  a  better  appreciation  of  each  other's  neces- 
sities and  embarrassments.  The  Japanese  ambas- 
sador, Viscount  Aoki,  has  given  the  ajclministra- 
tion  to  understand  that  his  government  is  op- 
posed to  pelagic  sealing,  which  means  it  does  not 
countenance  in  any  way  the  poaching  operations 
of  Japanese  sealers,  nor  will  it  tolerate  a  like 
operation  in  Japanese  waters  by  American 
sealers. 

Beyond  these  two  matters  there  are  no  differ- 
ences of  any  material  consequence  to  be  adjusted. 
So  far  as  Korea  is  concerned,  the  United  States 
long  ago  recognized  Japanese  supremacy  in  the 
Hermit  kingdom.  Indeed,  this  government  was 
first  to  grant  such  recognition. 

Of  course,  the  question  which  is  most  difficult 
of  settlement  is  that  of  immigration.  Although 
a  delegation  of  business  men  from  California 
came  to  Washington  to  urge  the  president  to  take 
action  toward  lowering  the  bars  against  Asiatic 
immigration,  there  is  no  doubt  such  action  is  im- 
possible at  the  Tiresent  time. 

Eventually  in  the  judgment  of  the  president  all 
the  immigration  restrictions  will  be  removed.  As 
he  has  pointed  out  in  conversation  with  the  Jap- 
anese, fifty  years  ago  the  latter  refused  to  admit 
Americans  into  their  country.  To-day  Americans 
do  not  admit  Japanese.  Fifty  years  hence  the 
objection  of  the  United  States  to  the  Japanese 
probably  will  have  disanpeared  and  moreover  the 
density  of  population  will  be  so  great  the  Asiatics 
will  find  sharper  competition  than  they  do  now 
and  will  not  care  to  come  to  this  country. 

Japan  's  interest  in  sealing  haabeenemp  hasized 
by  her  acquisition  of  islands  from  Russia  upon 
which  fur  bearing  animals  have  established  rook- 
eries. It  is  now  important  to  her  that  these  seal 
herds  be  preserved.  Therefore  she  wants  an 
arrangement  with  the  United  States  which  will 
insure  -their  protection.  Unfortunately  the 
arrangement  would  not  be  effective  unless  Great 


Britain  be  a  party  thereto,  and  the  London  gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  give  consent  until  Canada 
changes  from  the  position  it  has  taken. 


SENT  FOR  CHINESE  CRISES 


Real  Motive  of  Pacific  Fleet  Now  Gets  a  New 
Explanation. 

That  it  was  not  Japan  at  all  against  whom 
the  Pacific  fleet  movement  was  directed  is 
alleged  in  the  following  from  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald : 

Washington. — It  is  China,  and  not  even 
remotely  Japan,  that  has  aroused  the  concern  of 
the  Washington  authorities  in  connection  with 
choosing  the  Pacific  as  the  next  practice  ground 
for  a  big  battleship  squadron,  according  to  the 
deductions  of  some  students  of  affairs  in  the  far 
east.  « 

China,  as  an  entity,  it  is  believed  in  certain 
circles,  is  in  a  condition  as  precarious  as  the 
health  of  the  dowager  empress,  and  that  when 
I'-e  failing  health  of  ths  latter  leads  to  its-inevit- 
able end  the  empire  will  face  a  crisis  that  will 
make  it  wise  for  the  United  States  to  have  a 
presentable  naval  force  within  easy  sailing 
distance. 

Little  regarding  the  situation  suggested  by  the 
above  statements  has  been  spoken  in  official  or 
diplomatic  circles,  but  commercial  interests  pro- 
fess to  have  been  keen  observers  of  what  is 
going  on.  From  sources  connected  with  the  latter 
comes  the  report  that  some  time  ago  the  admin- 
istration here  was  quietly  apprised  that  the  health 
of  the  dowager  emnress  was  failing'  fast,  and 
that  when  she  goes  to  join  ''the  guests  on  high" 
China  will  become  the  prey  of  plotters  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  Manchu  Tartar  dynasty. 

At  the  same  time  the  powers  are  deemed  likely 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  again  by  going 
in  for  a  partition  of  the  empire,  the  possible  clos- 
ing of  the  open  door  that  means  so  much  to 
America  and  toward  securing  which  American 
statesmen  have  accomplished  so  much. 


NO  LAW  IN  RUSSIA;  NONE  SAFE. 


Arbitrary  Local  Decrees,  Enforced  Before  Signed, 
Cause  General  Terror. 

The  continued  unrest  in  Russia,  with  some 
of  its  dangers,  is  reflected  in  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Sun  : 

London. — An  extraordinary  effect  of  the  com- 
plete resumption  of  the  reactionary  policy  in  Rus- 
sia is  well  described  by  a  Moscow  correspondent, 
who  says: 

"The  law  of  the  land  is  in  abeyance,  total  and 
absolute,  over  all  the  populated  provinces  of  the 
h'ussian  empire. 

"Instead  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  of  100,000,000»*people  is  now 
carried  on  by  means  of  a  series  of  compulsory 
decrees   issued   by   local   authoritv  and   enforced 
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by  the  simple  methods  of  military  discipline  with- 
out troubling  about  legal  forms  of  any  kind. 

''Every  few  days  the  wretched  Russian  wakes 
up  to  find  his  walls  placarded  with  another  series 
of  compulsory  decrees,  which,  as  they  are  only 
published  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  signa- 
tures of  the  local  governor  and  enter  into  opera- 
tion on  the  day  they  are  signed,  give  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  the  active  secret  police.    • 

''Yesterday,  for  instance,  there  was  signed  a 
compulsory  decree  forbidding  you  to  do  or  say 
something  after  next  Monday  that  you  had  done 
and  said  for  years.  But  to-day  the  police  seized 
their  victims  for  violating  this  compulsory  decree 
of  which  no  one  has  yet  heard.  This  seems  bad 
enough  in  form,  whatever  may  be  the  substance 


of  the  decree,  but  in  fact  the  matter  is  a  good 
deal  worse,  for  the  officials  who  draw  these 
decrees  take  care  that  their  provisions  are 
enforced  not  only  for  a  day  or  two,  but  even 
before  the  decree  or  decrees  are  issued  and  signed. 

"Therefore,  no  resident  of  Russia  knows  when 
he  may  or  may  not  be  committing  a  crime.  The 
secret  police  practically  can  arrest  anybody  at 
any  time.  Furthermore,  it  is  always  possible  to 
cover  any  excess  of  secret  police  oppression  by 
the  issue  of  an  antedated  compulsory  decree. 

' '  The  annual  extension  of  martial  law  has  been 
omitted  and  apparently  forgotten  for  two  years 
in  succession  in  Moscow  province  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  but  the  omission  was  duly  made  good 
by  an  antedated  order." 


Obliteration  of  Korea 


HERMIT  KINGDOM  OF  ORIENT  VIRTUALLY   TRANSFORMED  INTO 
A  DEPENDENCY  OF  JAPAN— STORY  OF  ITS   FEUD- 
RIDDEN  AND  HOPELESS  PAST.    " 


CHARGES  of  breaking  faith  of  an  em- 
pire-aggrandizement on  the  part  of 
Japan  in  connection  with  the  deposition  of 
the  Emperor  of  Korea  are  met  with  the 
statement  that  to  do  otherwise  than  Japan 
did  would  have  been  to  leave  undisturbed 
a  continuing  fester-spot  in  the  Oriental  con- 
tinent. Perhaps  the  following  from  the 
Washington  Post  will  enable  readers  to  de- 
termine the  question  for  themselves : 

Out  in  Korea,  once  the  Hermit  kingdom,  but 
in  the  last  decade  the  favored  scene  upon  which 
the  pawns  in  the  game  of  world  politics  have 
strutted  about  during  their  little  day,  things  seem 
to  be  getting  into  a  phase  which  approaches 
finality.  Without  any  more  regard  for  her  ante- 
bellum promises  than  if  she  were  a  great  Euro- 
pean power,  the  upstart  island  empire  of  the 
Eastern  seas  abolishes  the  emperor  for  whose 
independence  she  fought  Russia,  or  said  she  did, 
and  places  upon  the  marionette  throne  a  poor 
young  prince  who  has  been  an  admitted  imbecile 
these  many  years. 

The  plots  and  counterplots  which  have  centered 
about  the  Korean  throne  during  the  last  thirty 
years  are  full  of  human  interest  of  the  mediaeval 
Italian  order.  There  is  much  passing  of  poisoned 
cups  and  pin-pricking  with  slender  poisoned 
stilettos.  Now  and  again  the  exolosion  of  a  dyna- 
mite bomb  gives  to  the  story  a  dash  of  the  days 
in  which  we  Westerners  live. 

The  abolished  King  Yi,  if  that's  his  name  (for 


my  part  I  have  always  found  the  Koreans  very 
secretive  about  the  royal  particle),  was  called  to 
the  throne  when  a  mere  lad,  as  far  back  as 
1863 — but,  as  the  kinglet  was  soon  to  learn,  the 
throne  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  king  busi- 
ness. It  is  merely  so  much  stage  furniture,  and 
the  royal  seal  is  the  all-important  accessory  to 
the  part.  The  little  Yi  was  not  much  of  a  king 
then,  for  he  never  caught  sight  of  the  royal  seal,' 
except  the  impression  of  it  upon  proclamations 
from  the  throne,  which  he  had  never  made,  for 
the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign.  The  seal  and 
the  reins  of  real  power  remained  during  this 
period  in  the  hands  of  the  Dowager  Empress  Cho 
(or  as  some  Koreans  have  her,  Chu)  and  in  those 
of  the  king's  father,  the  national  grand  duke,  or 
Tai-Wun-Kun,  by  far  the  most  infamous  and, 
alas  that  it  should  be  so,  certainly  the  most  inter- 
esting character  in  recent  Korean  history. 

The  national  grand  duke  was  a  younger  brother 
of  the  late  king,  the  lamented  consort  of  the 
Queen  Cho,  and  he  ardently  desired  to  rule,  but 
the  Korean  laws  of  succession  were  very  explicit 
on  this  point.  A  new  king  cannot  be  of  the  same 
generation  as  his  predecessor;  there  must  always 
be  progression  in  the  royal  line.  However,  while 
he  bowed  to  precedent  and  custom,  the  Yai-Wun- 
Kun  in  secret  decided  to  play  anything  but  an 
effaced  role,  and  the  Queen  Cho  for  a  time  at 
least  aided  and  abetted  him.  Then  rifts  appeared 
in  the  perfect  understanding  which  had  reigned 
so  long  between  the  twain.  In  his  perplexity  the 
national  grand  duke  contrived  a  state  stroke 
which,  though  it  promised  him  permanence  in 
power,  was  his-undoing  and  the  primary  cause  of 
his  long  years  of  exile.    Feeling  uucertain  of  the 
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continued  favor  of  the  queen  dowager,  the 
national  grand  duke  and  prince  parent,  as  he  now 
came  to  be  called  in  recognition  of  the  paternal 
vigilance  with  which  he  looted  after  the  interests 
of  his  kingly  son,  decided  upon  a  new  queen,  and 
took  steps  to  secure  one  wholly  devoted  to  his 
interests. 

How  Kings  Marry  in  Korea. 
Kingly  marriage  in  Korea  is  neither  more  nor 
less  of  a  lottery  than  it  is  elsewhere,  only  the 
method  of  challenging  fate  is  different.  All  the 
eligible  maidens  in  the  kingdom  were  bidden  to 
the  palace,  and  then  happy  Prince  Charming 
made  his  choice,  of  course.  No!  That  is  the 
way  it  is  in  the  fairy  tales,  but  not  in  real  life, 
not  even  in  Korea,  which  in  former  days,  at 
least,  so  closely  bordered  on  fairy  lands.  All 
the  maidens  selected  by  the  provincial  governors 
of  the  kingdoms  assembled  in  the  tea  pavilion 
outside  the  palace  by  the  lotos  pond.  They  stood 
attentive  to  please,  as  the  unwed  king,  followed 
by  the  court,  walked  in  and  out  inspecting  the 
bevies  of  beauty  who  appeared,  according  to  the 
ancient  Korean  custom,  with  bared  breasts.  Sud- 
denly at  a  signal  from  the  court  chamberlain,  all 
the  aspirant  brides  sat  down,  or  more  exactly 
speaking,  squatted  upon  embroidered  cushions 
which  had  been  carefully  arranged  in  circles  for 
this  crucial  moment.  All  the  maidens  squatted 
gracefully,  of  course,  it  goes  without  saying, 
because  they  were  all  highly  bred  maidens  worthy 
of  a  king's  hand  and  couch,  but  a  second  later 
one  of  them,  for  the  moment  happiest  among 
women,  sprang  in  the  air  as  though  stung  by 
an  adder.  No,  that  could  not  be,  as  her  face 
was  suffused  with  smiles,  and  a  joy  which  even 
Oriental  etiquette  could  not  .suppress  reddened 
her  cheeks. 

A  moment  later  this  maiden  of  the  Min  family 
held  aloft  in  her  right  hand  with  triumphal  ges- 
"ture  a  golden  goblet,  placed  by  fate,  as  some 
said,  by  the  Prince  Parent,  as  all  knew,  in  the 
cushion  upon  which  she  sat.  Twenty  years  later 
the  Queen  of  the  Mins  was  murdered  and  her 
mangled  remains  drenched  with  kerosene  were 
burned  not  one  hundred  yards  from  the  palace 
pavilion  where,  by  the  ordeal  of  the  goblet, 
directed  by  the  Prince  Parent,  she  had  been  pro- 
claimed queen.  While  the  hand  that  struck  down 
the  defenseless  woman  was  that  of  a  Japanese 
hireling,  there  never  has  been  any  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  whose  knowledge  of 
crime  and  perfidy  has  been  broadened  by  a 
sojourn  at  the  Korean  court,  that  in  each  in- 
stance, at  the  marriage  and  at  the  midnight  mur- 
der, the  guiding  spirit  and  the  directing  hand 
was  that  of  the  ruthless  Prince  Parent. 

The  story  of  Korea  during  the  twenty  years 
between  the  queen's  marriage  and  her  murder  is 
simply  the  story  of  the  feud  to  the  death,  and 
after,  between  the  Prince  Parent  and  the  Lady 
Min,  whose  strong  will,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
the  Prince  Parent,  asserted  itself  well  before  the 
remains  of  the  marriage  feast  were  cleared  away. 
It  has  been  said  that  Korea  never  had  a  king,  but 
that  the  Min  family  rultMl  the  land  through  the 
queen,   wiio   was   devoted   to   thcfr  interests.     Tn 


the  course  of  the  queen's  reig^  then,  as  wj  may 
properly  call  it,  the  life  and  the  death  of  politics 
was  the  feud  between  her  and  the  Prince  Parent. 
That  he  survived  to  die  quietly  in  his  bed  a  few 
years  ago  shows  what  an  adroit  old  fox  the 
national  grand  duke  really  ws'.s.  In  the  skirmishes 
of  assassination  which  took  place  between  him 
and  the  reigning  lady,  determined  to  rule,  her 
father  and  two  brothers  were  killed,  and  her 
nephew,  though  cut  to  pieces  by  a  hundred  swords, 
survived.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
national  grand  duke  escaped  quite  scathless.  On 
one  occasion  a  bomb  placed  under  his  sleeping 
stove  blew  him  high  in  the  air.  The  bones  in 
both  his  legs  were  broken  by  the  explosion  or 
the  fall,  and  physically  he  was  never  so  spry  as 
he  had  been  before.  Mentally,  however,  his  mur- 
derous temper  remained  unimpaired  to  his  dying 
day.  After  his  failure  to  convert  the  Prince 
Parent  into  an  ancestral  tablet  and  give  him  a 
Seoul  name,  the  Mins,  and,  perhaps  it  is  fair  to 
say,  the  queen,  tired  of  mere  lethal  weapons 
which  had  proved  so  inefficacious,  and  resorted 
to  strategy  and  spoils. 

Kidnaped  the  Grand  Duke. 

The  moment  the  growing  antagonism  between 
China  and  Japan  began  to  cause  ripples  in  the 
seas  adjacent  to  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm, 
the  queen,  Min,  showed  strong  Chinese  syma- 
thies.  So  did  the  national  grand  duke,  however. 
The  Chinese  representative  in  Korea  at  that  time 
informed  his  government  that  the  queen  was  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  situation,  and  that 
she  would  keep  the  country  in  line  as  a  satelite 
of  Mother  China  if  only  her  hated  enemy  and 
rival,  the  national  grand  duke,  could  be  spirited 
away,  A  few  weeks  after  this  a  Chinese  man-e'- 
war  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  the  commanding 
officer  invited  the  national  grand  duke  on  board 
to  take  a  cup  of  tea.  While  the  tea  was  still 
brewing  the  national  grand  duke  noticed  that  the 
ship  was  getting  under  way.  Several  days  later, 
the  King  Sing  or  lucky  star  being  in  the  ascend- 
ant, the  vessel  reached  the  China  coast,  where 
the  Prince  Parent  spent  many  years  in  exile  to 
the  great  happiness  of  his  children  and  grand- 
children. During  this  interlude,  though  there  was 
the  bean  war  and  the  rebellion  of  the  Toughaks, 
peace  may  be  said  to  have  brooded  approximately 
over  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm. 

But  the  muse  of  tragedy  got  busy  when,  during 
the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  the  national 
grand  duke  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  native 
land  with  all  his  hoardings  of  hatred  and  blood- 
thirstiness  boiling  in  his  bosom.  Of  these  crimes 
I  shall  only  speak  of  the  murder  of  the  queen, 
because  I  reached  the  capital  only  a  few  hours 
after  it  happened,  and  saw  the  king  while  he  still 
shuddered  with  the  memory  of  the  terrible  night 
he  had  passed  and  while  he  still  felt  at  his  feet 
the  hands  of  his  murdered  minister,  who  in  his 
death  agony  crawled  to  his  king's  closet  and 
asked  for  mercy  and  protection.  •' 

What  happened  on  that  fateful  night  of  Octo- 
ber 8,  1895,  has  been  related  many  times  and  in 
many  ways.  The  essential  facts  are  that  Japan- 
ese  troops  surrounded   the  palace  errounds    nn<l 
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held  the  populace  and  the  loyal  troops  in  check; 
that  Korean  troops,  trained  and  officered  by  Jap- 
anese, broke  down  the  gates,  and  that  a  horde  of 
Japanese  soldiers,  together  with  a  number  of 
Soshi  or  unattached  adventurers,  rushed  in,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  men  attached  to  the  Jap- 
anese legation,  made  their  way  to  the  pavilion 
where  the  queen  slept.     Her  majesty,  aroused  by 


fYr' 


out  the  night.  About  twenty  prominent  officials 
took  refuge  in  the  American  legation  from  the 
short,  sharp  swords  •  of  the  Japanese  assassins 
and  were  saved.  General  Miura,  the  Japanese 
minister,  vras  apparently  the  only  man  in  Seoul 
who  slept  that  dreadful  night.  However,  about 
daybreak  he  was  aroused  and,  urged  to  do  so  by 
the  representations  of  the  American  and  Russian 


IT    ISN'T    PURELY    A    WHITE  MAN'S    BURDEN    ANY    MORE. 

— Chicago   Record-Herald. 


the  tumult  in  the  city,  had  apparently  a  fair 
opportunity  to  escape.  Indeed,  it  is  reported  that 
she  had*  already  found  a  safe  refuge  in  the  vast 
park  when  her  maternal  instinct,  her  idolatry  for 
the  imbecile  boy  whom  the  Japanese  would  now 
proclaim  emperor,  brought  her  back  to  the  pal- 
ace, where  she  met  her  death. 

The  killing  of  the   queen   and   the  pursuit   of 
her  adherents  by  the  Japanese  continued  through- 


ministers,  marchfed  to  the  palace  with  more  troops 
and  took  possession.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
the  carnival  of  murder  ceased,  but  for  several 
days  marked  men  who  had  escaped  in  the  mid- 
night melee  were  quietly  killed  wherever  found, 
and '  each  and  every  one  of  these  were  men 
opposed  to  the  Japanese  policy  of  practical  annex- 
ation to  Korea,  which  to-day  has  at  last  been 
realized. 
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An  Audience  With  the  King. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  audience  we  had 
with  the  distracted  king  after  this  red-handed 
incident.  The  audience  was  insisted  upon  by  all 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Japanese  minister.  At  this  time 
the  fate  of  the  queen  was  still  veiled  in  mystery. 
Some  said  she  had  been  murdered,  but  the  king 
still  clung  to  the  hope  that  she  had  made  good 
her  escape  disguised  as  a  dancing  girl  out  of  the 
city.  Then,  and  indeed  for  months,  court  eti- 
quette prevented  any  mention  of  recent  occur- 
rences being  made  to  the  king  in  the  course  of 
our  audiences,  and  the  only  purpose  they  served 
was  to  furnish  somewhat  slender  moral  support 
to  this  most  unfortunate  of  men.  Day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night,  he  lived  with  no  better 
protection  from  the  Japanese  murderers  than  that 
which  had  proved  so  inefficacious  the  night  the 
poor  queen  met  her  death. 

The  king  received  us  then  as  ever  until  all  the 
old  Korean  customs  were  abolished,  standing  upon 
a  dias  and  behind  a  curtain  supported  by  his  son, 
then  a  fat,  oyster-eyed,  imbecile  little  boy  of 
about  fifteen,  who  punctuated  the  conventional 
conversation  with  high  quavering  laughter.  The 
curtain  rose  and  the  king  advanced  toward  us. 
For  the  first  time  in  court  annals  he  shook  every- 
body by  the  hand.  He  was  trembling  and  per- 
spiring violently,  poor  little  manikin !  There  were 
many  there  who  would  have  liked  to  have  thrown 
diplomatic  privileges  and  diplomatic  responsibil- 
ities to  the  winds  and  stood  by  him  as  men  and 
not  as  diplomats.  I  say  the  curtain  rose,  but  it 
rose  only  in  the  middle,  both  the  wings  of  the 
stage  upon  which  the  spectacle  of  the  trembling 
king  and  the  imbecile  boy  was  presented  were 
curtained  off,  but  through  this  curtain  were  sil- 
houetted the  face  and  figure  of  the  Prince  Parent 
and  some  of  his  Japanese  associates.  With  their 
shadow  across  the  audience  no  wonder  the  king 
trembled.  I  have  always  thought,  as  indeed  did 
all  the  foreigners  present  in  Seoul  at  the  moment 
that  the  two  brave  American  missionaries  who 
slept  across  the  king's  threshold  that  night  and 
for  many  succeeding  ones  saved  his  life. 

Koreans  Friendly  to  Americans. 

It  was  in  May,  1883,  as  a  result  of  Admiral 
Rodgers'  expedition,  Commodore  Shugfeldt,  com- 
manding the  American  fleet  at  Chemulp>o,  drew 
up  the  first  treaty  between  Korea  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  following  year  Min  Yonk-ik,  a 
nephew  of  the  queen,  headed  an  embassy  to  the 
United  States.  From  that  day  to  this  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  have  been  of  the 
closest.  American  advisers  have  always  been 
employed  by  the  Korean  court,  and  in  following 
in  turn  her  counsel  of  Capt.  Foote,  Gen.  Legen- 
dre,  Gen.  Greathouse,  and  Gen.*  Dye,  all  Ameri- 
cans, who  had,  before  entering  Korean  service, 
held  high  rank  in  the  American  government,  the 
Koreans  undoubtedly  believed  that  they  were 
obeying  the  wishes  of  the  administration  in 
Washington  and  that  this  obedience  placed  our 
government  under  the  obligation  to  intercede  and, 
if  necessity  arose,  to  intervene  in  favor  of  the 
once  Hermit  kingdom  should  the  course  which  its 


government  adopted  at  our  suggestion  take  their 
somewhat  cranky  junk  of  state  into  troubled 
waters. 

So  we  were  the  first  western  power  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  Korea,  and  in  making  that  treaty 
we  seem  to  have  guaranteed  her  safety  and  inter- 
ests. Indeed,  in  a  Korean  version  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  has  been  widely  read  and  commented 
upon  in  the  distracted  peninsula  during  the  last 
six  months,  we  are  represented  as  having  entered 
into  a  solemn  compact  to  maintain  the  integrity, 
of  the  Korean  dominions  and  to  sustain  the  royal 
house  against  all  comers.  Doubtless  Commodore 
Schufeldt  did  not  go  as  far  as  this,  but  he  went 
very  far,  and  the  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate;  it  cannot  legally  be  abrogated  by  any 
arrangement  between  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
Japanese  foreign  office. 

Doubtless  when  the  Korean  embassy,  which  has 
been  refused  a  hearing  at  The  Hague,  reaches 
Washington  the  long-forgotten  and  probably 
never  very  closely  scanned  treaty  which  the  sailor 
diplomat  made  will  be  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  legal  status  of  our 
responsibilities  ascertained.  Morally,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  we  are  bound  to  go  to  considerable 
lengths  in  our  endeavor  to  secure  a  "square 
deal"  for  our  Asiatic  protege.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  Koreans, 
at  least  of  the  ruling  caste,  are  incapable  of  car- 
rying on  a  civilized  government.  The  King, 
who  was  forced  to  abdicate  recently  by  the  di- 
rect interference  of  Marquis  Ito,  though  intelli- 
gent and  kindly,  in  a  reign  of  over  forty  years 
did  little  for  his  people,  but  the  question  may 
well  be  asked,  will  -the  Japanese  Government  do 
any  more?  For  nearly  twelve  years  now  by  the 
right  of  conquest  and  usurpation  the  Japanese 
have  from  time  to  time  exercised  sovereignty  in 
Korea. 

Endeavored  to  Introduce  Graft  System. 

Their  most  prominent  agents  have  been  the 
late  Mr.  Hoshi  Torn  and  Gen.  Miura.  Hosti 
when  he  retured  to  Tokyo  and  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce the  system  of  graft  and  corruption  which 
had  characterized  his  official  conduct  in  Seoul, 
was  promptly  assassinated,  and  Gen.  Miura  was 
sent  to  prison  for  making  possible,  if  he  did 
not  actually  inspire,  the  horrible  murder  of  the 
anti-Japanese  Queen.  Undoubtedly  at  times  the 
intentions  of  the  Tokyo  Government  have  been 
honorable,  and  a  sincere  attempt  made  to  ele- 
vate Korean  morals  and  the  bureaucratic  ideals 
of  the  slothful  Yangbans.  However,  almost  in- 
variably the  men  chosen  for  the  difficult  task 
have  added  by  their  activity  but  little  honor  to 
the  warlike  halo  of  the  rising  sun  banner. 

The  political  chances  would  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  early  removal  of  the  Emperor  of 
Korea  to  Tokyo,  where  he  could  play  rqyalty  in 
exile  with  the  former  King  of  the  Foo-Choo 
Islands,  the  last  of  a  royal  line  with  whom  Com- 
modore Perry  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  amity  and 
commerce  some  months  before  his  memorable 
entry  into  Yeddo  Bay  and  the  closed  world  of 
Japan.     With  the  head  of  their  royal, -house  in 
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exile  or  a  prisoner  the  sleeping  Koreans  may 
be  aroused  to  the  dangers  of  what  is  more  irk- 
some, the  discomforts  of  their  situation,  and, 
once  aroused,  there  is  historical  precedent  to 
shoAv  that  the  Korean  can  be  an  awkward  cus- 
tomer. On  two  separate  occasions  and  without 
foreign  assistance  he  has  driven  back  the  in- 
vader who  came  from  across  the  Sea  of  Japan 
to  rob  him  of  his  beloved  fatherland,  his  wide- 


flowing  sleeves,  and  his  top-knot  hairdress. 

Should,  unhappily,  the  differences  real  and 
imaginary  which  have  arisen  between  the  United 
States  and  our  former  protege,  Japan,  ever  re- 
quire the  arbitrament  of  war  it  will  find  the 
islanders  with  an  enemy  on  their  flanks  as  ob- 
durate and  perhaps  as  formidable  as  the  sullen 
Tagals  of  Luzon  when,  according  to  wiseacres, 
the  next  world-war  is  to  be  fought. 


Story  of  the  Fisheries 


PROTRACTED    CONTROVERSY    BETWEEN     UNITED    STATES    AND 

NEWFOUNDLAND  WHICH  IS  AT  LAST  TO  BE  SETTLED 

IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL. 


A  SITUATION  on  the  American  contin- 
ent which  at  times  bears  a  more  mar- 
tial aspect  than  is  consistent  with  the  hopes 
of  the  peace  advocates  is  the  situation  of  the 
fisheries.  This  unsettled  question  bobs  up 
periodically,  and  usually  in  some  light 
which  requires  skillful  diplomacy  and  in- 
ternational friendship  to  adjust.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  Times  describes 
the  latest  phases  of  the  matter : 

St.  John's,  N.  F.— The  biblical  story  of  David 
and  Goliath  finds  a  modern  application  in  this 
struggle  between  Newfoundland,  with  a  scant 
230,000  people,  and  the  United  States,  with  its 
80,000,000.  Newfoundland,  however,  is  not  dis- 
mayed, for  she  has  already  fought  a  similar  fight 
with  France  over  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  and  re- 
duced that  little  Gallic  possession  to  beggary  in 
the  process. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  problem  is  that  of  bait 
— not  flask  bait  or  minted  bait  of  the  amateur 
angler,  but  the  inshore  fishes,  which  are  caught 
and  affixed  to  hooks  to  lure  to  their  doom  the 
greedy  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  and  mackerel  of 
the  outer  waters  and  the  Grand  Banks,  where 
1,000  smacks  of  various  flags,  erewed  by  20,000 
adventurous  mariners,  are  to  be  found  engaged 
in  their  perilous  avocation.  "Bait"  seems  a 
small  thing  for  mighty  nations  to  fight  about,  yet 
disputes  arising  out  of  this  North  Atlantic  fish- 
eries question  have  more  than  once  brought  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  England  and  America,  to 
the  very  verge  of  war. 

As  regards  the  latter  countries,  the  question 
goes  back  beyond  the  Revolutionary  war.  Then 
the  American  colonists  enjoyed  the  right  of  fish- 
ing along  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
foundland.     That   conflict   ended  it,   but   it   was 


revived  by  the  treaty  which  closed  the  war. 
The  liberty  remained  till  the  outbreak  of  1812, 
and  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  did  not  deal 
with  it.  American  fishermen  resorted  to  these 
waters,  and  British  corvettes  chased  them  away, 
till,  to  prevent  a  possible  rupture,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  in  London,  in  1818,  by  which  the 
•  Americans  gave  up  all  claims  elsewhere  in  re- 
turn for  the  "right  to  take  forever,  in  common 
with  British  subjects,  fish  of  every  kind  on  the 
southwest  and  west  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  on 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  on  the  Labrador,  from 
opposite  Anticosti,  east  and  northward  quite 
indefinitely." 

Relief  Only  Temporary. 

This  afforded  temporary  relief,  for  then  the 
St.  Lawrence  Gulf  was  the  great  fishing  ground 
and  the  nearest  shores  were  available  for  bait- 
ing. But  sixty  years  ago  the  gulf  waters  failed 
and  the  Grand  Banks  were  exploited.  These 
lie  east  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  "bait"  coast 
was  several  days'  distant.  Baiting  facilities 
were  needed  nearer  at  hand,  and  partly  to  secure 
them,  the  United  States  agreed  to  embrace  the 
fisheries  in  the  scope  of  the  Elgin-Marcy  re- 
ciprocity treaty  of  1854-66. 

After  it  expired  there  was  trouble  again  till 
the  Washington  treaty  of  1871-85  was  conclud- 
ed, the  fishery  articles  of  which  provided  for  an 
arbitration  to  fix  the  value  of  the  bait  conces- 
sions. Under  it  Canada  secured  an  award  of 
$4,000,000  and  Newfoundland  of  $1,000,000.  In 
1887,  after  much  friction  had  followed  its  ter- 
mination, the  Chamberlain-Bayard  treaty  of  re- 
ciprocity was  framed,  the  fisheries  being  includ- 
ed; but  it  was  rejected  by  the  American  Senate 
and  came  to  nothing. 

A  temporary  modus  vivendi,  granting  Ameri- 
cans baiting  and  outfitting  privileges  by  paying 
a  license  fee  of  $1.50  per  ship  ton,  had  been  con- 
cluded while  the  treaty  was  pending;   and   now 
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Newfoundland,  which  had  previously  joined 
hands  with  Canada,  determined  to  go  alone. 
She  tried  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  arrangement 
of  her  own  with  America  in  1890,  and  did  suc- 
ceed in  securing  Secretary  Blaine's  signature  to 
it,  but  Canada  blocked  its  passage  by  the  Brit- 
ish Cabinet.  She  urged  the  claim  that  she  should 
be  a  party  to  any  such  compact,  as  she  had  a 
joint  interest  in  these  fisheries  through  being  a 
sister  British  colony.  The  resulting  complica- 
tions from  this  took  twelve  years  more  to 
straighten  out,  and  then,  Canada  withdrawing 
her  objections,  Newfoundland  was  told  she  could 
try  again. 

Premier  Bond  did  so  in  1902,  and  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  Secretary  Hay  to  an  amended 
agreement — the  Bond-Hay  treaty — but  now  op- 
position developed  from  a  new  quarter — Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  the  home  of  the  New  England 
fishery  enterprise,  which  was  most  concerned  in 
the  project.  Gloucester,  in  1890,  fearful  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  modus  vivendi,  was  willing  to 
compromise  with  Newfoundland,  though  not  with 
Canada. 

In  1902,  however,  having  enjoyed  substantial 
privileges  during  twelve  years  for  a  mere  nom- 
inal license  fee,  she  opposed  any  concessions 
whatever,  believing  Newfoundland  would  never 
dare  to  show  fight.  For  two  years  the  Bond- 
Hay  pact  lingered  in  the  Senate.  Then  it  died 
under  an  operation — that  of  amending  it  so  as 
to  deprive  Newfoundland  of  any  real  advantage 
from  it.  Newfoundland  accordingly .  declared 
war. 

Newfoundland  Declares  War. 

Her  first  step  was  to  cancel  the  modus  vivendi 
of  1888,  under  which  American  "banking"  ves- 
sels could  obtain  bait  in  her  non-treaty  waters. 
This  proved  a  serious  blow  to  the  fleet  of  sixty 
American  "bankers,"  which  had  previously  al- 
ways baited  in  our  ports.  This  policy  has  now 
been  in  force  three  seasens,  and  its  results  have 
been  most  disastrous  to  the  Yankee  "banking" 
industry. 

Newfoundland's  second  step,  and  an  even 
more  striking  one,  was  to  refuse  all  concessions 
to  the  80  or  100  Gloucester  vessels,  which  gather 
every  autumn  at  Bay  of  Islands,  on  our  west 
coast,  to  procure  cargoes  of  herring  to  take  back 
to  the  American  markets.  This  proceeding 
stood  on  a  different  basis  from  the  former.  New- 
foundland's right  to  exclude  American  vessels 
from  her  non-treaty  waters  was  incontestable; 
her  powers  against  them  in  treaty  waters  (which 
the  Bay  of  Islands  is)  Were  rdore  questionable. 

Certainly,  she  could  and  did  refuse  to  allow 
them  to  purchase  loads  of  herring  from  the  res- 
idents, who  actually  caught  them,  as  had  been 
the  practice  for  some  years,  but  she  dare  not 
deny  them  the  liberty  of  fishing  in  common  with 
British  subjects.  Subsidiary  questions,  though, 
were  involved  therein — Could  American  vessels 
hire  Newfoundlanders  to  fish  for  them?  Could 
they  use  purse-seines,  destructive  engines  for- 
bidden  to  Newfoundlanders?     Could  they  disre- 


gard colonial  fishery  regulations,  to  which  New- 
foundlanders were  liable? 

The  United  States  repudiated  all  claim  by 
Newfoundland  to  interfere  with  American  fisher 
folk.  Newfoundland  maintained  her  right  so  to 
do,  and  England  supported  her — at  any  rate,  in 
the  dispatches.  When  the  fishery  opened  in  Oc- 
tober, 1905,  Newfoundland  forbade  any  buying 
or  selling  of  the  fish  or  any  hiring  of  men. 
There  was  a  loophole  here,  however.  *  New- 
foundland's jurisdiction  ceased  three  miles  sea- 
ward, and  so  the  Yankee  vessels  sailed  only  a 
little  distance  beyond  that,  and  colonial  fisher 
folk,  who  had  previously  arranged  to  ship  with 
them,  rowed  out.  These  being  taken  aboard,  the 
smacks  sailed  in  again  and  began  fishing,  se- 
renely indifferent  to  the  anger  of  the  colonial 
authorities.  In  like  manner  they  blandly  ig- 
nored all  fishery  laws,  and  the  colony,  unwilling 
to  provoke  a  rupture  without  being  sure  of  its 
ground,  had  to  submit  with  •  the  best  grace 
possible. 

The  Developments  of  1906. 

Honors  were  about  even  for  that  season,  but 
early  in  1906  the  Newfoundland  Legislature 
passed  a  measure  forbidding  all  colonists  to  go 
seaward  for  such  a  purpose,  and  prescribing  fine 
and  jail  for  the  men  and  confiscation  for  the 
vessels  or  boats  so  acting.  Similar  punishment 
was  to  be  visited  upon  all  foreign  fishing  vessels 
harboring  or  shipping  such  men. 

This  seemed  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  herring  fishery  in  this  region,  for  these 
vessels  admittedly  could  not  carry  on  the  fishery 
with  their  six  or  eight  men,  and  could  not  profit- 
ably bring  with  them  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
they  required  for  this  work,  so  that  if  New- 
foundland succeeded  in  stopping  the  employ- 
ment of  her  own  men  by  them  the  American 
vessels  might  as  well  remain  at  home. 

The  Washington  State  Department,  however, 
now  advanced  the  claim  that  American  vessels 
had  the  right  to  hire  these  men  and  to  use  any 
contrivances  in  fishing  which  they  desired  until 
joint  investigation  had  shown  their  destructire- 
ness,  when  joint  regulation  should  prohibit  them. 
It  also  forcibly  demanded  that  no  vexatious  in- 
terference by  Newfoundland  with  American  cit- 
izens exercising  their  treaty  rights  be  permitted 
by  England,  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  American  attitude  alarmed  th«  British 
Ministry,  and  it  forthwith  concluded  a  modus 
vivendi  with  the  United  States,  whereby  Amer- 
ican vessels  were  to  be  permitted  the  use  of 
purse-seines  and  the  hiring  of  men  outside  of 
the  three-mile  limit,  but  were  to  enter  and  clear 
at  the  Custom  Houses,  pay  light  dues,  observe 
the  fishery  laws,  and  refrain  from  Sunday  fish- 
ing, the  previously  enacted  Newfoundland  stat- 
ute being  suspended  from  operation  fo»  the  cur- 
rent season.  Newfoundland  was  not  consulted 
about  this  compact,  and  when  she  learned  its 
terms  she  "kicked"  vigorously,  refused  to  pro- 
mulgate it,  repudiated  its  undertakings,  and  re- 
solved to  test  its  validity  in  the  courts. 

Two    colonial   fishermen — Crane   and  Woods — 
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who  had  joined  the  Gloucester  schooner  Ralph 
Hall,  were  prosecuted  before  the  Magistrate  at 
Bay  of  Islands  for  violating  the  Colonial  Bait 
act  by  putting  herrings  aboard  that  vessel  with- 
out a  license,  which  every  British  subject  must 
previously  obtain,  and,  the  offense  being  proved, 
they  were  fined  $500,  or  three  months'  impris- 
onment. They  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  it  confirmed  the  conviction,  and  now  a  fur- 
ther appeal  is  being  taken  to  the  Imperial  Privy 
Council.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  modus  vi- 
vendi  in  its  present  form  is  discredited,  and  at- 
tempts are  now  being  made  to  effect  some  other 
arrangement  for  the  fishing  season  that  opens 
next  fall. 

Sir  Robert  Bond  Makes  a  Protest. 

This  was  one  of  the  matters  that  came  before 
the  recent  Colonial  ConfeVence  at  London,  in 
which  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing 
colonies  took  part.  Sir  Robert  Bond  called  it 
up  on  one  occasion,  and  it  may  be  recalled  that 
he  was  reported  by  a  section  of  the  London  press 
to  have  roundly  berated  Lord  Elgin  for  sacrific- 
ing a  small  colony  like  Newfoundland,  when  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  do  so  hsA  it  been  an 
important  colony  like  Canada.  This  allegation 
was  indignantly  repelled  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons next  day  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and 
Sir    Robert    Bond    himself    subseqViently    denied 


that  there  had  been  any  ''scene"  at  the  session 
in  question. 

On  his  departure  from  Liverpool,  though,  on 
June  21,  he  dealt  with  a  report  from  Washing- 
ton stating  that  the  modus  vivendi  of  1906  was 
to  be  renewed  for  1907,  with  an  additional  clause 
preventing  the  Newfoundland  authorities  from 
serving  legal  processes  aboard  American  vessels, 
declaring  that  this  arrangement  was  an  even 
worse  one  than  its  predecessor. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  such  a  clause  is 
demanded  by  the  American  Government,  in  or- 
der to  protect  its  vessels  from  countless  legal 
actions,  if  the  hiring  of  colonial  fisher  folk  were 
to  be  resumed  this  fall.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, however,  cannot  compel  Newfoundland  to 
observe  such  a  compact,  unless  by  passing  an 
act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  because  New- 
foundland possesses  full  autonomy,  and  this 
would  certainly  be  an  invasion  of  her  right  to 
carry  out  her  own  domestic  laws  by  her  own 
machinery. 

An  imperial  statute  would  savor  of  "co- 
ercion," and  would  be  a  very  unpopular  meas- 
ure to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
that  the  British  Government  is  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma,  desiring  to  fulfill  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States,  if  it  can  be  held  that 
their  treaty  rights  comprehend  this  point,  while 
at  the  same  time  being  unwilling  to  put  undue 
pressure  on  Newfoundland. 


What  We  Want 


THE  people  of  this  country  wanted  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  they  got  it. 
They  wanted  railroad  accidents,  and  they  got 
them.  They  wanted  slavery,  and  they  got  it, 
and  when  they  got  tired  of  it,  they  got  rid  of  it. 
They  wanted  Carnegie  and  his  tariff,  and  they 
got  it.  They  wanted  child  labor,  crowded  tene- 
ments, congested  schools,  crooked  insurance 
companies,  high-priced  surgeons,  hypocritical 
vivisectionists.  Wall  Street  jugglers  and  rotten 
excursion  boats,  and  they  got  them. 

In  this  little  world  of  ours,  we  are  pretty 
likely  to  get  what  we  want  if  we  keep  at  it.  If 
a  man  wants  to  be  a  drunkard  more  than  he 
wants  not  to  be,  then  he  usually  gets  what  he 
wants.  If  he  wants  to  marry  an  extravagant 
wife  and  wants  to  work  his  brain  away  to  keep 
her  in  good  clothes,  if  he  wants  to  neglect  his 


children  and  leave  their  care  to  others;  if  he 
wants  to  eat  adulterated  food,  listen  to  adulter- 
ated sermons,  read  cheap  and  trashy  and  hastily 
written  books,  he  always  gets  what  he  wants. 

There's  no  use  for  a  few  people  in  the  minor- 
ity to  cry  because  there's  so  little  honesty  in  the 
high  places;  because  cruelty  and  indifference  to. 
others'  rights  go  their  royal  way  serene  and  un- 
disturbed. If  we  wanted  an  income  tax  to-mor- 
row, we  could  get  it.  If  we  wanted  clean, 
wholesome,  well- ventilated  schools,  we  would 
have  them.  If  we  wanted  slowly  written,  gen- 
uine art  works  of  literature,  we  would  get  them. 

Create  a  demand  for  honesty,  and  some  in- 
ventive genius  will  supply  it. 

Create  a  demand  for  civic  virtue,  and  factories 
will  turn  it  out  over  night. 

Create  a  demand  for  the  simple  life,  and  you 
can  buy  it  for  a  song  on  any  street  corner. — Life. 
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WATCH    TOWERS    AT    ENTRANCE  "  TO    THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    SACRED    ALBANIAN 

CITIES. 

— New  York  Sun. 

Two  Forbidden  Cities  of  Europe 


GUSINJE   AND   PLAVA  ALBANIAN   TOWNS  WHICH  NO   STRANGER 

MAY    ENTER    ALIVE— THE    INHABITANTS    IN 

CONSTANT    BLOODY    FEUDS. 


HOW  it  is  possible  for  such  troubles  as 
infest  the  Balkans  to  remain  in  spite 
of  repeated  international  agreements  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Sun  on  the  remark- 
able conditions  in  two  of  the  inner  lands  of 
Europe : 

Cettinje,  July  15. — The  forbidden  cities  of 
Gusinje  and  Plava,  which  none  but  Albanians  of 
the  clan  of  Gusinje  or  their  "blood  brothers" 
may, 'enter,  may  yet  share  the  fate  of  Lhasa,  and 
their  mysteries  be  included  in  the  tourist's  itin- 
erary. This  will  mean  the  final  settlement  of 
the  disputed  Montenegro-Albania  boundary,  a 
perplexing  South  European  question  over  which 


diplomats  have  haggled  for  years.  The  Balkan 
representatives  at  The  Hague  peace  conference 
declared  that  this  is  demanded  in  the  interst 
of  the  peace  of  South  Europe,  while  the  foreign 
Ministers  of  Italy  and  Austria,  who  have  just 
held  a  meeting  at  Desio,  Italy,  urged  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  trade  which  the  civilized  world 
is  endeavoring  to  establish  with  Albania. 

When  the  Berlin  treaty,  which  gave  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  to  Austria  and  otherwise  cut 
up  the  Turkish  Empire,  was  sigjied,  it  was 
agi'eed  to  reward  Montenegro  with  the  two  cities 
of  Gusinje  and  Plava.  The  Montenegrins,  about 
10,000  strong,  under  the  leadership  of  Marko 
Drekalovic,  flushed  with  their  victory  over  the 
mighty  Turks,  marched  to  Gusinje  to  take  the 
first  fruits  of  their  success.  They  got  within 
sight  of  the  town  when  the  Albanians  swooped 
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down  on  them  fi'om  the  mountain  tops,  and  their 
decimated  troops  beat  a  hasty  retreat  for  home. 
Since  then  various  efforts  have  been  made  to 
survey  the  territory,  but  as  the  Gusinjots  sat 
around  on  rocks  and  took  pot  shots  at  chainmen 
and  levelers,  nobody  continued  long  on  the  job. 

Met  the  Warlike  Clansmen. 

Representatives  of  the  powers  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  a  meeting  with  the  warlike 
clansmen.  The  former  got  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  Gusinje,  where  they  were  met  by  a  delegation 
and  told  to  run  for  their  lives,  and  that  if  any 
of  them  were  seen  within  the  neighborhood  int 
twenty-four  hours  their  heads  would  ornament 
pikes  on  the  city  walls.  The  only  fruit  of  this 
expedition  was  a  picture  of  the  gates  of  the  city, 
the  only  one  that  was  ever  made  of  any  part  of 
the  city. 

The  powers  then  gave  Montenegro  the  Alba- 
nian seaport  of  Dulcigno.  The  boundary  line 
remained  undefined  and  the  warriors  of  these 
■two  mountain  towns,  defying  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  retained  the  possession  of  their  own. 

Albania,  which  is  within  twenty-four  hours' 
travel  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  gov- 
ernment of  Europe.  It  is  a  country  of  which  as 
little  is  known  as  of  central  Africa;  in  fact,  the 
maps  of  the  Sudan  are  more  accurate  than  those 
of  Albania.  The  people  are  a  race  of  reckless, 
vigilant  warriors,  divided  into  clans  and  tribes, 
and  waging  an  incessant  internecine  strife.  Life 
is  worth  the  price  of  a  cartridge,  is  the  way 
that  an  Albanian  once  expressed  it. 

Feuds  exist  between  the  clans  and  even  be- 
tween families  of  the  same  clan.  Different  parts 
of  towns  are  divided  against  each  other,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  man  on  the  street  is  often 
the  signal  for  a  fusilade.  It  has  been  reported 
that  in  some  communities  all  the  men  have  been 
killed  in  this  brotherly  strife.  It  is  estimated 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  die  a  violent 
death. 

Have  Many  Good  Qualities. 

The  people  are  noted  for  their  faithfulness, 
hospitality  and  virtue,  yet  in  these  warfares 
they  resort  to  the  most  unehivalric  means  to  ac- 
complish the  death  of  a  blood  feud  enemy.  It 
is  perfectly  proper  to  lie  in  wait  for  him  behind 
rocks  or  in  the  forest  or  to  shoot  him  in  the 
back,  so  that  men  in  a  blood  feud,  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  in  several,  seldom  travel 
alone,  but  always  go  in  parties  of  four  or  five. 
They  are  incessantly  on  the  lookout  and  are  al- 
ways suspicious  of  strangers.  They  know  the 
value  of  their  own  country  to  the  powers  of 
Europe  and  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  pro- 
tect it  against  foreigners.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  strangers  are  always  looked  on  as  poten- 
tial enemies.  To  carry  a  camera,  to  attempt  to 
write  or  make  a  sketch  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  would  be   a  foreigner's  death  sentence. 

Some  of  the  customs  are  very  curious  and 
have  been  handed  down  from  generations  as 
sacred  unwritten  laws.  If  a  man  commits  a 
murder  and  fleeing  for  his  life  enters  the  house 
of  another,  friend  or  foe,  even  the  house  of  the 


brother  of  the  man  he  has  slain,  he  is  safe  for 
three  days  at  least.  An  enemy  is  under  am- 
nesty Avhile  in  the  company  of  a  woman  and 
a  compliment  to  an  unmarried  woman  is  suffi- 
cient provocation  for  death. 

The  ''blood  brotherhood"  is  an  institution 
peculiar  to  these  clansmen.  Two  men  who  are 
about  to  take  this  oath  stand  in  the  center  of 
a  ring  formed  by  men  of  the  tribe.  Each  of  the 
two  makes*  an  incision  in  his  arm,  and  as  the 
blood  drips  from  the  wound  catches  it  in  a  cup. 
The  two  then  solemnly  drink  this,  while  vowing 
eternally  to  support  and  sustain  each  other  in 
all  their  undertakings,  even  at  the  risk  of  life. 
This  vow  is  held  more  sacred  than  even  the 
marriage  tie, 

Grusinjots  the  Most  Warlike. 

Of  all  the  Albanian  clans  the  Gusinjots  are 
considered  the  fiercest  and  most  warlike.  They 
too  are  considered  the  handsomest  of  the  people, 
and  the  most  faithful  to  any  promise  that  they 
may  make.  Their  home  is  the  great  upland 
plain  at  the  eastern  corner  of  Montenegro, 
closed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  Practi- 
cally the  only  approach  is  by  a  narrow  valley 
through  which  flows  the  stream  that  has  its 
source  in  the  lakes  and  springs  of  the  highland. 

The  women  are  also  imbued  with  the  theory 
of  personal  vengeance,  and  their  enmities  are  as 
fierce  and  unrelenting  as  those  of  their  hus- 
bands. Princess  Xenia  of  Montenegro  tells  the 
story  of  a  girl  who  married  one  of  the  chief's 
bodyguard.  A  month  afterward  the  husband 
was  treacherously  killed  by  his  brother,  who 
was  also  in  love  with  the  young  wife.  When 
she  received  the  news  she  became  crazed  with 
grief.  She  had  no  male  -relatives  to  avenge 
her,  so  she  resolved  to  take  it  upon  herself,  and 
by  slow  degrees  she  formed  her  plan  for  a  blood 
feud.  She  left  her  home  near  Plava,  and  for  a 
year  she  persistently  followed  her  brother-in- 
law  over  Albania  and  into  Macedonia,  always 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow. 

A  Woman's  Revenge. 

This  came  one  afternoon  in  Skodra  when  she 
saw  her  husband's  assassin  walking  on  the  main 
street  of  the  town.  She  took  her  husband's 
pistol  from  her  belt  and  shot  him  dead.  Having 
killed  the  murderer,  she  went  straight  to  his 
parents'  home,  almost  a  week's  journey  away, 
and  shot  them  both  dead  also.  Having  thus 
avenged  her  husband's  death,  the  woman  re- 
turned to  her  tribe.  Nothing  was  ever  done 
with  her,  for  it  was  considered  that  she  had 
only  done  her  duty. 

Hold  the  Turk  at  Bay, 

Although  Albania  is  nominally  a  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  the  Gusinjots  acknowledge  no 
allegiance  to  the  Sultan  or  to  any  other  power. 
"The  Gusinjots  accept  no  foreign  rule  or  no 
masters  save  their  own  clansmen,"  was  the  way 
the  head  men  of  Gusinje  put  it. 

In  religion  they  are  chiefly  Mohammedans,  al- 
though many  of  them  are  very  devout  members 
of    the    Roman    Catholic     and    Greek    Orthodox 
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churches.  The  reason  for  the  majority  being 
Mohammedans  is  found  in  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  that  faith  have  more  liberal  privileges 
in  the  bearing  of  arms  and  serving  as  soldiers. 
Warfare  ranks  higher  than  religion  in  the  heart 
of  the  Albanian. 

But  they  have  taken  particular  pains  all  along 
to  impress  upon  Turkey  that  her  rule  is  merely 
by  sufferance.  They  have  killed  several  Turk- 
ish Kaimakans,  or  resident  governors,  who  had 
displeased  them,  and  of  recent  years  no  repre- 
sentative from  the  Porte  has  even  made  an  ap- 
pearance of  governing  them.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  Porte  who  was  sent  to  try  to  per- 
suade them  to  give  up  their  sacred  cities  to 
Montenegro  was  murdered  and  '  his  head  was 
sent  to  the  nearest  Turkish  governor  with  a 
warning  that  the  next  man  sent  would  meet  a 
similar  fate. 

The  two  cities  which  they  hold  sacred  and 
which  have  always  been  forbidden  to  outsiders 
are  situated  at  the  two  ends  of  a  long  upland 
plain.  Gusinje  is  the  more  populous  and  exer- 
cises a  sort  of  sway  over  Plava.  The  latter, 
though,  is  said  to  be  the  more  beautiful  on  ac- 
count of  its  situation  on  the  shores  of  a  lake 
of  the  same  name  and  at  the  foot  of  a  fir-clad 
mountain.  In  the  clear  aimosphere  of  the 
country  the  two  towns  can  be  discerned  distinct- 
ly from  the  Montenegrin  upland  far  to  the  west. 
In  the  light  of  the  evening  sun  they  present 
most  beawtiful  pictures  with  their  slender  white 
minarets  and  domed  mosques.  No  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  a  very  satisfactory  de- 
scription of  the  place.  But  the  few  men  who 
have  escaped  say  that  a  nearer  approach  takes 
away  much  of  the  enchantment  of  a  distant 
view. 

The  people  are  fanatical  in  their  attachment 
to  their  homes  and  their  fidelity  is  encouraged 
by  the  headmen  who  rule  with  a  tyrannical  des- 
potism. There  is  no  law  save  that  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  elans,  and  these  men  exercise  over  the 
inhabitants  a  power  of  life  or  death.  As  there 
is  an  increasing  struggle  for  supremacy  power 
remains  but  a  short  time  in  any  one  man's 
hands.  The  usual  means  of  ending  a  reign  is 
by  the  death  of  the  ruler  and  all  of  his  male  kin. 

Gusinje  has  a  mosque  that  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Albania,  and  this  as  well  as  the 
home  of  the  chief  is  a  marvel  of  barbaric  By- 
zantine ornamentation.  At  Plava  are  the  graves 
of  holy  men  that  are  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Gusinjot.  A  casket  containing  the  remains 
of  a  saint  and  one  with  the  right  arm  of  Sken- 
berg,  the  Albanian  hero,  are  in  a  crypt  at 
Gusinje.  It  is  the  relics  that  have  caused  the 
places  to  be  called  "sacred  cities." 

On  the  Montenegrin  side  the  two  hilltops  that 
command  the  entrance  to  the  valleys  are 
crowned  with  watch  towers  in  which  a  guard  is 
constantly  maintained.  Extending  up  the  val- 
ley to  the  cities  themselves  are  little  kulas  or 
Albanian  castles,  windowless  on  the  lower  floors, 
where   the   proprietor   and   his   family  gather   at 


the  first  alarm,  and  with  fortified  windows  and 
parapets  above. 

Should  a  stranger  succeed  in  passing  these 
outposts  and  reach  the  cities,  a  meeting  of  the 
head  men  is  held  and  some  one  of  the  clan  is 
designated  to  kill  the  intruder  before  he  can  re- 
cross  the  border.  Even  Albanians  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  often  viewed  with  suspicion  and  are 
tried  as  spies  or  agents  of  some  foreign  power. 
A  shepherd,  who  was  driving  a  flock  of  sheep 
from  Scutari  to  Novi  Bazar,  was  arrested  as  he 
was  passing  near  the  town,  his  flock  confiscated 
and  he  himself  thrown  into  prison.  As  his  guilt 
'could  not  be  established,  one  of  his  eyes  was 
gouged  out,  a  hand  cut  off  and  he  was  sent  on 
his  way  with  a  warning  never  again  to  appear 
in  the  locality. 

Another  peasant  a  short  time  ago  reached  the 
Montenegrin  border  and  said  that  he  had  been 
arrested  in  the  streets  of  Gusinje  upon  the  sus- 
picion of  being  a  spy,  and  had  been  confined  for 
several  years  in  a  cave  in  the  mountains.  He 
had  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  was  in  constant 
fear  that  he  was  still  being  pursued  by  his  im- 
placable enemies. 

Yet  in  spite  of  their  well  known  disregard  of 
law  the  Cusinjots  go  about  fearlessly  and  with- 
out molestation.  They  are  often  seen  in  Scu- 
tari, where  they  are  distinguished  for  their 
truculent  bearing  and  a  peculiar  white  head- 
cloth  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  claij.  They 
go  to  Scutari  for  supplies,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions they  have  made  bloody  settlements  of 
feuds  with  other  clans  that  they  have  met  there. 
Not  long  ago  such  a  meeting  on  a  public  street 
resulted  in  the  death  of  twelve  men. 

One  of  the  bitterest  and  bloodiest  of  their  re- 
cent fights  occurred  because  certain  Gusinjots, 
who  were  not  Mohammedans,  fancied  themselves 
insulted  while  visiting  Scutari.  To  revenge 
themselves  they  killed  a  hog,  vind  in  the  night 
broke  into  the  mosques  of  the  city,  and  made 
crosses  with  the  animal's  blood  all  over  the  in- 
side of  the  place.  As  a  last  deadly  insult  they 
spread  over  the  carcass  the  prayer  rug  of  the 
Hooja  himself.  When  the  desecration  was  dis- 
covered the  uproar  was  tremendous,  even  for 
Scutari,  and  the  whole  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion turned  out  to  pursue  the  delighted  vandals 
back  to  their  own  mountain  fastnesses. 

The  ruler  of  Gusinje  changes  with  the  failures 
or  successes  of  the  leading  families.  The  most 
bloodthirsty  chief  was  known  as  Vlock  Vatt 
Varushci,  who  was  said  to  have  reached  the 
chief  place  by  killing  100  men  and  putting  out 
of  the  way  all  the  male  members  of  his  family 
who  might  contest  his  right.  However,  he  gen- 
erously took  care  of  all  their  families,  and  in 
doing  so  took  over  ten  different  harems. 

But  whatever  internal  disputes  they  may  have 
the  Gusinjots  are  united  upon  one  point,  their 
sacred  city  must  remain  inviolitte  and  they 
themselves  free  from  any  other  master  than 
those  of  their  own  clan.  These  rights  they  say 
they  will  maintain  even  if  in  doing  so  they  defy 
all  the  Powers  of  Europe. 
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A  NEW  FIELD  FOR  REGULATION 

OR 


STRENUOUS    TIMES    FOR    THAT    DEAR   PUBLIC. 


— Indianapolis    News. 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILES 

AS  SEEN  BY  THE  CARTOONISTS. 
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THE    ANNUAL   RACE. 


— Columbus  Dispatch. 
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SUCH    A  BORE! 
To  Have  a  Dull  Guest  Everlastingly  in  Your  New  Auto.— Outing  Note  from  Almost  Anywhere. 

— Chicago  News. 
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LONG-FELT    WANTS. 
The  Reversible  Self-Adjusting  Safety  Touring  Auto. 


— Chiea"o  News. 
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THE   END   OF  THE   ROAD. 


— New  York  Herald. 
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— Adapted  from  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Home  Comings,  Elk  Carnivals,  Fourth  of  July 
Chinese  Pageants,  British   Historical   Spec- 
tacles,   and    Other    Indications    of    an 
Increasing  Spirit  of  Public  Festivity 


AT  a  time  when  the  "masses"  give  many 
signs  of  harboring  large  elements  of  the 
discontented,  it  is  both  propitious  and  other- 
wise that  there  should  suddenly  be  brought 
to  flower  a  most  festive  and  cheerful  love 
of  assemblage  and  carnival,  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Eightly  used,  the  spirit  of  the 
crowd  can  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
render  the  general  public  satisfied  with  it- 
self and  its  surroundings;  wrongly  used, 
it  of  course  offers  forbidding  opportunities 
for  incest  and  social  disorder. 


MILES    OF    BONFIRES 


Boston  and  Providence  Old  Home  Week  Opened 
With  Great  Illumination. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  phases 
of  crowd-gathering  and  carnival-holding 
which  has  developed  recently  is  the  so-called 
"old  home  week."  The  origin  of  this  was 
in  Kentucky  last  year.     Boston  joined  the 


many  others  this  year,  with  the  result  de- 
scribed in  the  following  item  from  the  New 
York  Times: 

Boston,  July  27. — With  bonfires  blazing  across 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  home-comers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  welcomed  to- 
night. On  all  the  hills  could  be  seen  these  sig- 
nals of  cheer  and  greeting,  which  marked  the 
coming  of  Old  Home  Week,  for  which  many 
thousands  have  gathered  in  this  and  other  cities. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  to-night,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came dark,  applied  the  torch  to  the  biggest  bon- 
fire ever  built  in  Boston.  Its  flames  were  vis- 
ible afar  from  the  summit  of  Parker  Hill,  which 
is  the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  city.  •  A  big 
pile  of  wooden  crossties  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  towered  fifty 
feet  in  the  air  and  made  a  great  torch. 

Arrangements  for  the  celebration  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  one  thousand, 
representing  practically  every  industry,  pursuit, 
and  activity  in  the  city,  assisted  by  an  auxiliary 
committee  of  women.  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  in 
whose  brain  originated  the  idea  of  applying  the 
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New  Hampshire   reunion  plan   to  Boston,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  stir  the  people, 
but  by  the  aid  of  the  newspapers  considerable 
enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  in  the  last  week, 
with  the  result  that  most  of  the  principal  build- 
ings and  stores  have  been  decorated,  making  the 
leading  thoroughfares  a  blaze  of  color.  During 
the  evenings  there  will  be  brilliant  illuminations. 
They  began  this  evening. 


AGLOW    IN    HONOR    OF    ELKS. 


Half  Million  Electric  Lights  Made  Philadelphia 
a  Blaze  of  Beauty. 
Philadelphia  afforded  during  July  a  signal 
instance  of  the  welcome  that  so-called  con- 
vention cities  give  to  annual  gatherings  of 
fraternal  and  other  organizations.  Said  the 
New  York  Times  describing  the  beginning  of 
the  Elks'  convention: 

Philadelphia,  July  14. — Members  of  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  swarmed 
this  city  to-night,  ?nd  the  streets  are  filled  with 
visitors.  Though  the  Grand  Lodge  convention 
and  annual  reunion  will  not  be  under  way 
until  to-morrow,  upward  of  20,009  Elks  have 
enrolled  their  names  at  the  official  registration 
bureau  since  Saturday. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  has 
been  expended  in  the  decoration  of  the  city  in 
honor  of  tire  visit  of  the  Elks.  The  Quaker  City 
is  arrayed  more  gorQeouslv  tli^n  in  any  previous 
season  of  celebration  or  festivity.  Its  splendor 
by  day  is  outdone  when  at  night  electricity  adds 
dazzling  beauty  to  the  scene.  A  million  flags, 
half  as  many  banners,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
yards  of  bunting,  purple,  white,  red,  blue  and 
gold,  make  the  city  streets  endless  vistas  of 
color,  and  500,000  electric  Lights  are  used  in  the 
illumination. 

'Such  a  response  as  has  been  given  to  the  re- 
quest of  business  men  to  decorate  their  stores 
and  factories  was  not  dreamed  of  even  by  the 
most  sanguine  Elks. 

In  the  exterior  decoration  of  the  City  Hall 
25,000  electric  lamps  are  used,  revealing  all  the 
principal  lines  of  the  imposing  pile  in  flaming 
red,  white  and  purple.  Ropes  of  incandescent 
globes  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in  length  run 
from  the  lower  eaves  of  the  building  to  the  base 
of  the  Penn  statue  on  the  tower,  adding  to  a 
radiance  which  rendered  possible  the  reading  of 
a  newspaper  within  two  blocks  of  the  public 
buildings. 

The  beautiful  court  of  honor  in  Broad  Street, 
between  Walnut  and  Race,  is  the  city's  <r\tt  to  the 
Elks.  It  cost  $27,000  of  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  made  by  Councils  for  purposes  of  deco- 
rating public  buildings  and  entertaining  the  vis- 
iting delegations,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  dis- 
plays of  the  kind  ever  erected  by  an  American 
municipality. 

The   court   consists    of    towers,   columns    and 


statues,   made   of   "staff"    and    illuminated   by 
12,000  electric  lamps. 

The  court  of  honor  has  two  main  entrances, 
the  northern  at  Broad  and  Race,  and  the  south- 
ern at  Broad  and  Walnut.  At  each  entrance  are 
two  imposing  towers,  fourteen  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  sixty  feet  high.  Each  tower  is 
adorned  by  a  monster  "Elks'  Clock,"  with  its 
hands  indicating  the  hour  of  11,  at  which  time 
the  fraternity,  at  its  gatherings  drinks  a  silent 
toast  to  the  "absent  brother."  At  the  top  is  a 
large  figure  of  an  Antlered  Elk.  The  names  of 
all  Past  Grand  Exaltered  Rulers  are  inscribed 
on  the  sides  of  the  towers  and  American  stags 
and  Elks'  designs  cunningly  worked  out  in  col- 
ored electric  globes. 


THE    KNIGHTS    IN    SARATOGA 


Parade  of  Fifteen  Thousand  Templars  Seen  by 
50.000  People. 
At  Saratoga  took  place  one  of  the  brilliant 
annual  gatherings  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
Said  the  Washington  Post : 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  9.— With  50,000  spec- 
tators lining  the  streets  along  avenues  brilliant- 
ly decorated,  15,000  Knights  Templars  paraded 
here  today.  It  was  the  greatest  event  of  the 
triennial  conclave  of  the  Grand  Encampment 
Knights  Templars,  which  is  being  held  here  this 
week.  On  the  official  reviewing  stand  with  the 
Earl  of  Euston,  of  London,  England,  were  Grand 
Master  George  M.  Moulton,  of  Chicago,  and 
John  B.  Tressidor,  grand  master  of  the  priory  of 
Canada,  and  Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes. 

For  three  hours  the  Knights  were  in  procession 
before  the  reviewing  stands.  Two  hundred 
carriages  conveyed  the  members  of  the  grand 
commanderies  of  forty-two  States  and  Territo- 
ries. Three  hundred  horses  were  used  by  the 
aids.  Fifty-seven  bands,  comprising  1,500  mu- 
sicians, played  unceasingly  during  the  parade. 

As  the  line  countermarched  down  Broadway 
the  wide  roadbed,  filled  solidly  with  gaily  clad 
sir  Knights,  presented  a  brilliant  spectacle  for 
almost  a  mile,  and  slightly  rising  ground  made 
the  entire  parade  visible,  and  the  hundreds  of 
flags  arching  overhead  added  the  needed  dash  of 
color  to  the  more  somber  black  and  white  and 
flashing  steels  of  the  Knights. 


LITTLE   ITALY'S   FEAST   DAY. 


Tenement  Streets  of  New  York  Transformed  by 
Bunting  and  Bands. 

The  foreign  population  of  the  American 
cities  occasionally  adds  to  this^spirit  of  fes- 
tivity an  affair  such  as  the  following,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

New  York,  July  15. — On  this  foast  day  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel — ventitresima  Fiesta  An- 
uale  in   onore  della   Sua  Tit'olare  Maria   Santis- 
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sima  del  Monte  Carmelo — almost  the  entire 
Italian  population  of  New  York  and  neighbor- 
ing cities  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Father 
John  Dolan's  church  at  No.  473  East  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifteenth  Street,  which  bears  the  name 
of  their  patron,  at  an  early  hour  this  morning 
and  abandoned  themselves  wholly  to  song,  en- 
thusiasm and  spectacular  display  of  music,  fire- 
crackers and  costume. 

Giovanni  Pasquale,  the  swarthy,  rofund,  and 
genial  proprietor  of  the  green  goods  grocery  on 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street,  near  Pleas- 
ant  Avenue,   said,   with   magnanimous   uprolling 


erence  to  that  which  some  at  times  are  prone 
to  remember  only  when  they  are  in  need  or 
trouble. 

And  Pasquale  was  right.  No  less  wonderful 
than  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Street  was  One 
Hundred  and  Twelfth  Street,  or  One  Hundred 
and  Sixteenth  Street,  or  any  other  street  ©f 
Little  Italy,  for  that  matter.  It  was  all  a  met- 
amorphosis, nothing  less.  The  hard  lines  of  the 
tenement  houses  were  lost  in  riotous  bunting; 
the  dull  asphalt  was  ankle  deep  in  confetti, 
when  the  crowds  broke  sufficiently  to  allow  a 
view  of  the  pavement;  the  sidewalks  were  mere- 


OH,    LOOK   WHO'S    HERE! 

Cartoon  published  in   the   Philadelphia  North  America  on  the  morning  of  the  Elks'  Convention. 


of  eyes,  that  until  he  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
district  he  was  quite  convinced  that  of  all  streets 
the  decoration,  the  majesty  of  his  street  was 
superior.  For  behold,  he  said,  here  were  the 
branches  of  cherry  trees  so  thickly  arched  from 
one  curb  to  the  other  as  to  suggest  a  sylvan 
grove — which  was  true — and  interspersed  were 
beautiful  streamers  with  lofty  legends,  and  all 
the  prominent  merchants  had  extra  strands 
along  the  sidewalk,  soda  water,  nut  fruit,  frank- 
furter, and  pie  stands.  Ah,  yes!  Pasquale 
was  pleased  with  his  street.  It  was,  as  he  de- 
clared in  the  premises,  like  no  other  street;  or 
no  other  street  like  it — until  he  went  to  see. 

Then  he  learned  how  narrow  he  had  been. 
For,  barcco!  all  streets  were  as  good,  as  garish 
as  his,  which  shows,  as  he  observed,  that,  after 
all,  the  bad  world  pauses  sometimes  to  do  rev- 


ly  gardens  under  boughs,  where  merrymakers  of 
the  sterner  sort  sat  and  sipped  their  beer — yes, 
beer — -and  gai:ed  with  eyes  of  smiling  approval 
upon   the   never-ending  river  of   humanity. 


CHINESE  LEAD  A  PAGEANT 


Become  the  Main  Feature  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
Parade  in   California. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable   of  all  the 
public  affairs  was  the  one  described  as  fol- 
lows  in   the    New   York   Times. 

Oakland,  July  22. — This  city  was  the  scene  on 
Independence  IDay  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able processions  that  has  ever  taken  place  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  all  the  more  interesting  just  now 
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because  of  the  Oriental  problems  facing  the 
Nation.  San  Francisco,  after  her  calamities, 
could  not  be  expected  to  plan  the  customary 
''celebration."  There  were  obvious  reasons 
why  no  firecrackers  could  be  permitted  in  that 
city.  So  Oakland,  twenty  minutes  away,  of- 
fered the  great  playground  for  the  holiday. 

Preparations  began  early,  and  all  classes  of 
people  were  asked  to  join  in  the  general  jubilee, 
among  others  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  who 
promptly  accepted.  The  Chinese  accepted  for 
several  reasons — 'because  they  wished  to  do 
honor  to  the  United  States,  because  they  had 
been  made  so  welcome  in  Oakland,  and  because 
the  year  for  them  had  been  so  prosperous.  They 
made  Wong  Yow,  a  Chinese  merchant,  their 
chairman,  and  the  * '  Six  Companies ' '  made  a  do- 
nation of  money  which  astonished  their  American 
brethren.  Immediately  there  was  intense  ex- 
citement in  Chinatown.  Preparations  were  on 
a  large  scale,  for  all  the  many  Chinese  societies 
contributed  their  share,  and  with  the  check  from 
the  ''Six  Companies"  the  outlay  represented  an 
expenditure  of  $15,000. 

Even  then  there  was  much  regret  expressed 
by  the  "Six  Companies"  and  by  the  Chinese 
generally  that  there  was  not  more  time,  in 
which  case  there  would  have  been  more  money 
and  greater  magnificence.  It  would  be  hard, 
however,  to  imagine  how  they  could  have 
planned    a   pageant   more   superbly   picturesque. 

One  knew  that  the  Chinese  procession  would 
be  of  wonderful  interest,  but  one  never  dreamed 
of  such  magnificence  on  the  streets  of  a  far 
"Western  city.  Far  down  the  line  one  could  see 
the  gorgeous  banners  of  all  the  many  Chinese 
societies,  of  the  "Tongs,"  and  flags  on  long 
poles  almost  touching  the  high  trolley  wires. 
They  were  of  brilliant  coloring,  and  so  immense 
that  when  the  procession  halted  the  flagbearers 
were  in  attendance  with  long  props,  on  which 
the  splendid  streamers  were  rested. 

It  was  Orientalism  straight  from  the  heart  of 
China. 

Empress  and  Her  Escort. 

Up  the  street  slowly  moved  the  line,  with 
great  pomp  and  decorum.  At  the  head  of  it 
was  a  representation  of  the  Chinese  Empress. 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  was  most  magnificently 
gowned — in  splendid  brocade,  gorgeous  em- 
broideries heavily  outlined.  She  was  bedecked 
with  wonderful  jewels  and  pearls,  and  she  made 
a  striking  picture,  riding  a  handsome  white 
horse. 

She  had  as  escort  the  royal  troops  of  the 
Orient.  Such  wonderful  troops  they  were  that 
one  felt  that  the  "Arabian  Nights"  had  sud- 
denly come  true.  All  were  attired  in  splendid 
silks  and  satins — in  lavenders,  blues,  yellows, 
and  reds — and  they  wore  unique  Chinese  shoes 
of  the  finest  workmanship.  They  carried  weap- 
ons with  blades — very  sharp,  such  as  soldiers 
of  the  first  class  of  fighters  have.  Behind  them 
marched  the  second  class.  These  carried  knives 
and  battleaxes,  and  some  of  the  axes  carried 
engravings,  showing  the  art  of  skilled  workmen. 


All  along  these  lines  there  were  triangular 
flags,  kept  in  constant  motion,  and  great  ban- 
ners. When  one  soldier  showed  signs  of  fatigue 
his  place  was  taken  instantly  by  another  soldier. 
There  were  relays  of  men  all  along  the  line  of 
the  procession.  Some  of  the  soldiers  -carried 
long  knives,  while  others  had  forked  spears. 
All  the  weapons  were  for  fighting  at  bayonet 
range.  Some  wore  long  gowns,  others  were  in 
the  garb  of  battle,  with  their  short  trousers 
tucked  inside  of  leggings,  and  they  wore  the 
solid  shoes  which  were  meant  to  carry  soldiers 
over  the   marshes  of  the   battlefield. 

Among  the  most  picturesque  troopers  were 
some  who  wore  shields  made  from  the  bamboo 
and  reeds  about  the  marshes.  Their  hats  were 
broad,  and  made  from  straw  soaked  in  oil  to 
make  them  rainproof,  and  to  ward  off  the  lighter 
blows  of  the  enemy. 

Huge  Dragon  of  Prosperity. 

Then  came  solemnly  in  sight  the  huge  Dragon 
of  Prosperity.  Chinatown  was  wild  with  ex- 
citement over  this  dragon,  and  for  days  its  fame 
had  spread  through  the  city  and  across  the  bay. 
It  was  exactly  like  the  great  historical  Dragon 
of  China,  which  they  take  out  when  they  have 
had  a  prosperbus  year.  Cheer  upon  cheer 
greeted  it  as  it  was  carried  through  the  streets. 
Its  coming  was  heralded  by  Chinese  seers, 
dressed  in  costumes  of  dark  red,  on  which  were 
embroidered  fancy  dragons.  The  seers  carried 
torches  of  worship  and  performed  all  sorts  of 
strange  antics  as  they  moved  up  the  street. 

The  great  Dragon  itself  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  long.  From  its  top  stood  out 
long  fins,  and  its  entire  body  was  ornamented  in 
gold  and  yellow  and  red.  It  had  immense  eyes 
and  a  long,  slender  red  tongue,  which  moved 
constantly.  Its  great  tail,  made  entirely  of  pea- 
cock feathers,  writhed  from  side  to  side. 

Several  sets  of  carriers  were  required  for  the 
head  of  the  Dragon,  each  in  splendid  costume 
and  carrying  a  picturesque  fan.  The  body  was 
in  sections  several  feet  in  length,  and  each  part 
was  carried  at  the  end  of  a  pole. 

Directly  behind  the  Dragon  came  beautifully 
decorated  automobiles,  in  which  rode  the  officers 
of  the  "Six  Companies,"  and  there  were  many 
carriages  bearing  representatives  from  the 
"Tongs"  of  the  Chinese.  The  men  were  su- 
perbly dressed  in  silks  and  satins  of  brilliant 
hues.  Both  automobiles  and  carriages  were 
driven  by  Americans.  There  were  fascinating 
little  babies  in  gorgeous  raiment,  women  on 
horseback,  everywhere  a  perfect  riot  of  color, 
and  all  moving  to  the  most  weird  music  in  the 
world. 

There  was  a  band  of  little  "native  sons"  in 
the  procession,  who  skipped  along  happily. 
They  carried  a  "bear  flag,"  the  sign  of  the 
native  sons,  and  another  flag  inscribed  "Old 
Glory."  A  pretty  float  was  all  decorated  in 
hundreds  of  Secil  Bruner  roses,  ai»d  on  it  sat  a 
large  group  of  charming  little  Chinese  girls. 
They  are  being  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and   they  sang  the   National   airs,   English   with 
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A    SCENE    FROM    THE    BURY    ST.    EDMUNDS    PAGEANT.        ROBERT    FITZWALTER 
READING    MAGNA    CHARTER    TO    THE    BARONS. 

— Kansas  City  Star. 
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a  Chinese  accent.  They  waved  American  flags 
vigorously,  and  on  their  dainty  float  was  the 
inscription : 

''Independence  Day.     God  Bless  Our  Nation." 

Everywhere  along  the  line  the  American-born 
Chinese  elicited  much  enthusiasm  from  thy 
people. 

One  float  represented  General  Grant  and  Li 
Hung-Chang  at  Tien-Tsin.  It  was  fitted  up  to 
represent  a  Chinese  palace,  with  splendid  Ori- 
ental furniture,  and  General  Grant  was  repre- 
sented by  a  very  dignified  Chinaman.  The  float 
carried  the  inscription : 

''May  the  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  China  ever  be  continued." 


HAS    DISCOVERED    THE    LAKE 


Chicago,  After  Half  a  Century,  Fulfils  a  French 

Visitor's  Prophecy. 
■  A  field  which  always  affords  exceptional 
opportunities  for  carnivals  is  the  large  bodies 
of  water  adjacent  to  so  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican cities.  Here  is  an  instance  in  point,  as 
given  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 

Chicago  seems  to  have  discovered  the  lake  at 
last.  It  has  been  there  all  the  time.  In  fax;t, 
it  was  there  for  quite  a  lono;  tim.e  before  there 
was  any  Chicago.  But  Chicaso  either  did  not 
know  the  lake  was  there  or  had  forgotten 
about  it. 

A  famous  French  visitor  to  Chicago  some 
years  ago  delivered  himself  of  this  witticism  at 
a  banquet  at  the  Auditorium : 

"Chicago  is  a  wonderful  city.  Its  people  are 
wonderful.  They  have  done  such  marvelous 
things  that  some  day  I  know  they  will  discover 
Lake    Michigan." 

The  Frenchman's  prophecy  has  apparently 
come  true.  Chicago  people  have  actually  dis- 
covere^l  the  lake  and  its  manifold  joys. 

About  all  of  the  lake  that  Chicago  people 
used  to  see  every  day.  was  that  part  of  it  which 
flowed  through  the  bath  tub.  Now  they  go  out 
on  the  lake  in  ships  and  yachts  and  motor  boats 
or  else  they  crowd  along  its  edge  and  swim  and 
fish. 

The  best  index  that  the  Chicago  people  have 
awakened  to  the  wonderful  opportunities  af- 
forded them  by  the  lake  is  given  by  the  returns 
of  the  steamship  and  exci^rsion  companies  who 
operate  boats  on  the  lake.  More  boats  are  en- 
gaged in  the  lake  excursion  traffic  this  year  than 
ever  before.  New  and  better  boats  are  now  in 
commission,  some  of  them  having  been  built 
especially  to  satisfy  the  growing  dernands  of 
Chicagoans  for  lake  voyaging. 

More  people,  say  the  steamship  companies, 
are  going  out  on  the  lake  this  summer  th?n  ever 
before.  Estimates  by  several  authorities  give 
the  number  each  day  at  10,000. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  lake  trips  to  be  had. 
There  are  the  long  trips  to  Mackinac,  Duluth. 
Port  Arthur  and  other  Lake  Superior  points 
and  to  Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 


Then  there  are  the  shorter  trips  to  Milwaukee, 
Sheboygan,  and  across  the  lake  to  Muskegon, 
Grand  Haven,  Holland,  Saugatuck,  South  Haven, 
St.  Joe,  Benton  Harbor  and  Michigan  City,  be- 
sides half  a  dozen  other  places  farther  away 
like    Frankfort    and    Charlevoix. 

The  short  excursions  offer  trips  of  a  few  hours 
along  the  lake  front  north  as  far  as  Evanston 
and  Waukegan  and  south  to  South  Chicago. 
Then  the  tiniest  of  all  lake  excursions  are  the 
trips  to  Lincoln  Park  in  which  a  swarm  of 
mosquito   fleet   boats   are   engaged. 

No  matter  how  hot  it  may  be  in  Chicago,  out 
OH  the  lake  it  is  always  cool.  That  is  the  lure 
that  draws  Chicagoans  away  from  the  crowded 
city  to  the  wind-swept  bosom  of  our  inland  sea. 


ENGLAND  IN  A  PAGEANT  FEVER 


Great  Historic   Shows  Being  Held  in  all  Parts 
of  the  Country. 

What  may  develop   into   a  leadership  in 

ideas  in  connection  with  the  "spirit  of  the 

crowd"  is  described  in  the  following  from 

the  Kansas  City  Star: 

London. — Historical  pageants  have  become  so 
popular  in  England  thnt  though  the  first  of  them 
was  held  only  two  years  ago,  no  less  than  a 
dozen  are  being  given  this  summer  in  as  manj 
different  towns  of  John  Bull's  tight  little  island. 
Next  year  there  probvbly  Avill  be  twice  as  many. 
Before  many  years  have  elapsed  it  is  likely  that 
every  town  in  England  with  any  claim  to  his- 
toric renown  will  have  held  its  open  air  the- 
atricals depicting  memorable  scenes  in  its 
annals. 

The  secret  of  the  popularity  of  this  form  of 
entertainment  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  afford 
realistic  glimpses  of  the  past  such  ss  can  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  They  present  lessons 
in  history  in  the  most  attractive  form.  They 
encourage  civic  pride  and  local  research  into  the 
manners  and  customs  of  old  times.  They  are  far 
more  interesting  than  ordinary  "exhibitions" 
with  their  monotonous  repetitions  of  things 
most  of  us  have  seen  before.  No  spectators 
v/ax  more  enthusiastic  over  them  than  American 
visitors.  Mark  Twain,  for  example,  declared 
when  he  landed  in  this  country  recently,  that  one 
of  the  things  he  most  wanted  to  see  was  the 
Oxford  pageant. 

And  that  suggests  the  query:  Why  should 
not  America  have  its  historic  pageants,  too? 
History  there  does  not  go  so  far  back  as  here, 
iby  a  long  way,  but  what  there  is  of  it  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  by  no  means  lacking  in 
thrilling  scenes.  There  are  no  armor  clad 
knij;hts  concerned  in  it,  but  redskins  in  their 
war  paint,  from  a  spectacular  view,  would  be 
just  as  effective.  The  eaiiy  settlements,  the 
Indian  fights,  the  colonial  wars,  the  Revolution, 
the  War  of  1812 — not  to  carry  it  any  further — 
afford  material  for  vivid  tableaux  of  fascinating 
interest  that  would  present  an  epitome  of  prog- 
ress and  development  well  worth  seeing. 
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THE  NEW  TALE  OF 

THE   FIGHTING 

NATIONS 


British    Loss    of    Athletic    Supremacy    Arouses 
Apprehensions  of  Race   Deterioration — 
Sports  Take  a  New  Grip  on  Pubhc  At- 
tention— MilHonaires'  Yacht  Fleet 


"1  T /"HILE  the  general  public  of  the  Anglo- 
'  '  Saxons  is  displaying  an  increasing 
love  for  out-of-doors,  especially  in  the  form 
of  carnivals,  pageants,  and  the  like,  there 
develops  also  an  increasing  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  physical  strength  as  a  national 
asset.  England,  for  example,  which  has  long 
been  declared  by  many  students  of  race  con- 
ditions, to  be  deteriorating,  has  recently  lost 
several  important  international  champion- 
ships in  sports,  and  her  physicians  and  spe- 
cialists have  been  examining  deeply  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  people  of  the  country  are 
in  fact  losing  power.  At  the  same  time  the 
great  Olympic  games,  which  are  designed  to 
test  the  relative  physical  prowess  of  the  vari- 
ous nations,  have  gathered  an  increased  pub- 
lic interest  with  the  fact  that  the  next  series 
are  to  be  held  in  serious-minded  Great  Brit- 


ain. America's  continued  athletic  ascend- 
ancy, and  the  recent  surprising  appearance 
of  the  little  kingdom  of  Belgium  as  the  cham- 
pion rowers,  have  also  played  a  large  part 
in  directing  critical  thought  to  the  question 
of  bodily  development  and  force. 


BRITISH    YOUTH    DEGENERATE 


Silly    Season    Scare    in    London    Over    Foreign 
Victories  in  Various  Sports, 

The  alarmist  views  of  a  possible  deteriora- 
tion in  British  physical  strength  were  re- 
ported as  follows  in  the  New  York  Sun : 

London. — The  silly  season  has  begun.  A 
propei'Iy  regulated  silly  season  must  have  a 
leading  topic  for  serious  discussion  by  the  press. 
This  year  English  decadence,  is  chosen  as  the 
subject.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recapitulate 
the  series  of  defeats  in  the  various  branches  of 
sport     that     England     has     recently     sustained. 
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There  has  been  a  veritable  flight  of  champion- 
ships from  these  shores :  golf  to  France,  tennis  to 
America,  lawn  tennis  to  Australasia  and  Amer- 
ica and  rowing  to  Belgium,  professional  sculling 
to  Australia  and  yachting  to  America  and 
Germany."  All  this  has  given  rise  to  a  popular 
outcry  about  English  decadence,  in  which  may 
be   discerned   a  really   serious  note. 

Scores  of  letters  are  printed  in  which  the 
writers  castigate  the  British  youth  of  the  pres- 
ent day  with  the  brutal  candor  which  an  Eng- 
lishman delights  at  times  to  use,  but  which  he 
strbngly  resents  when  used  by  others.  To  read 
some  of  these  letters  one  might  think  the  writers 
believed  that  the  loss  of  the  sporting  champion- 
ships in  itself  proved  the  degeneracy  of  the 
English  race.  But  there  are  other  seriously 
written  letters  and  carefully  considered  edi- 
torials which  show  clearly  that  there  are  many 
thinking  men  who  believe  that  the  modern 
youth  of  Great  Britain  "threatens  serious 
danger  to  the  edifice  of  the  country's  national 
prosperity. ' ' 


ENGLAND'S  GIRL  ATHLETES 


Doctor  Davy   Thinks  the  Men   Have  Muscular 
Degeneration — Different  With  Women. 

A  promising  "other  side"  of  the  British 
picture  was  presented  in  the  following  item 
in  the  same  paper: 

London. — Addressing  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation, now  in  session  at  Exeter,  Dr.  Davy 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  the  nation's  health 
owing  to  the  changed  habits  of  the  last  half 
century,  which  had  led  to  marked  muscular  de- 
generation. The  extended  use  of  machinery,  the 
tendency  to  abandon  rural  for  urban  life  and  the 
facilities  for  traveling  without  exertion,  he  said, 
were  among  the  causes. 

The  love  of  athletic  games.  Dr.  Davy  declared, 
was  perhaps  as  strong  as  ever,  but  the  people, 
instead  of  sharing  in  the  games,  were  content 
to  watch  a  few  experts.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
paid  gate  money  to  watch  cricket  and  football 
games,  but  they  never  played  themselves,  while 
some  of  the  manliest  exercises,  such  as  wrest- 
ling, boxing  and  fencing,  were  almost  extinct. 

It  was  much  the  same  with  the  rich  man's 
sports.  Instead  of  tramping  the  moors  to  shoot 
game  the  shooters  sit  at  ease  while  the  birds 
are  driven  within  reach  of  the  guns.  Dr.  Davy 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  •  universal  physi- 
cal culture  to  check  degeneration. 

In  the  same  newspaper  giving  a  report  of  Dr. 
Davy's  address  there  appears  a  summary  of 
the  experience  of  tradesmen  that  the  energetic 
taking  up  by  girls  of  athletic  outdoor  games 
was  making,  their  hands  and  feet  larger.  The 
tiny  sizes  of  gloves  and  shoes  that  were  once  al- 
most universal  are  no  longer  saleable.  Shoe 
traders  remark  that  while  the  normal  size  of 
girls'  shoes  some  time  ago  was  No.  3,  the  demand 
is  now  chiefly  for  fives,  sixes  and  even  sevens. 


The   modern   girl,   says  one   dealer,  runs,  walks 
and  indulges  in  athletic  exercises  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  her  feet  are  lengthened  and  widened, 
transforming  a  pretty  foot  into  an  ugly  one. 
Similar   experiences   are   narrated   by  glovers. 


OLYMPIC  GAMES  STIR  ENGLAND 


British    Athletes    Urged   to    Prepare    for    Great 
Contests  in  Huge  Stadium. 

British  preparations  for  the  Olympic 
games  were  described  as  follows  in  the  Chi- 
cago Record  Herald: 

London. — Athletes  on  this  side  now  are  be- 
ginning to  focus  their  attention  on  the  great 
international  Olympic  games  to  be  held  in 
London  in  July  next  year.  It  is  expected  that 
twenty-five  nations  will  compete.  In  view  of  the 
recent  reverses  sustained  by  English  sports- 
men, British  athletes  are  being  adjured  to  spare 
no  effort  to  obtain  the  entry  of  the  best  possi- 
ble men. 

At  the  ceremony  this  week,  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  and  Lord  and  Lady  Desborough  par- 
ticipated, the  first  stanchion  was  laid  of  the 
stadium  to  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
80,000  spectators.  The  site  is  close  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Franco-British  exhibition,  which  will 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  London 
next  summer.  It  will  contain  space  for  great 
international  sports  and  pastimes  and  a  travel 
exhibition.  It  will  be  oval  in  shape,  with  seats 
all  the  way  round  and  a  passage  beneath.  Its 
length  will  be  1,000  feet  and  width  700  feet. 

The  first  track  will  be  for  cycling  and  will  be 
thirty-five  feet  wide  and  of  two  and  three-quart- 
er laps  to  the  mile.  Inside  that  will  be  a  run- 
ning track  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  three  laps 
to  the  mile.  Then  there  will  be  a  swimming  tank 
100  meters  long,  and  the  remainder  inside  will 
be  turfed  for  lawn  tennis  and  numerous  other 
contests. 

The  program  for  next  year's  games  has 
been  fixed  only  provisionally,  for  each  nation 
is  at  present  considering  the  conditional  form. 
But  the  principal  athletic  events  probably  will 
include  the  following-  Flat  racing,  hurdle  rac- 
ing, jumping,  throwing  the  hammer,  putting  the 
shot,  tug  of  war,  throwing  the  discus  and  hurling 
the  javelin. 

Entries  from  each  country  will  be  limited  in 
number  for  various  events,  twelve  being  the 
maximum  for  most  of  the  athletic  competitions. 


DAVIS  INTERNATIONAL  BOWL 


Lawn  Tennis  Trophy  That  Has  Passed  to  Aus- 
tralasia After  Seven  Tears  of  Competition. 
Something   of  the    athletic    penalties    to 

which  the  British  have  recently  submitted 

was  told  in  the  following  article  in  the  New 

York  Sun : 

The    seventh    competition    for   the   Dwight   F. 
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Davis  international  lawn  tennis  trophy  has  been 
finished,  with  the  result  that  the  Australasians, 
Norman  E.  Brookes  and  Anthony  F.  Wilding, 
have  carried  it  away  from  the  country  which  it 
has  adorned  since  England  defeated  America  in 
1903.  It  is  odd  to  note  that  these  two  are  the 
same  players  who  in  1905  were  shut  out  by  the 
Americans  in  the  final  preliminary  tie.  The 
American  players  then  were  Beals  C.  Wright, 
Holcombe  Ward,  and  William  A.  Lamed.  Al- 
though Australasia  had  the  same  men  in  this 
year  as  on  that  occasion  they  were  different 
players.  The  difference  in  quality  was  great. 
The  Brookes  of  1907  was  the  player  Ih.-ii  the 
Brookes  of  1905  promised.  There  waM  not  so 
great  advance  on  the  part  of  Wilding  but  an 
undoubted   improvement    there   was. 

Since  Dwight  F.  Davis  of  St.  Louis  offered 
the  trophy  which  bears  his  name  for  an  inter- 
national lawn  tennis  match  in  1900  many 
countries  have  interested  themselves  in  the  com- 
petition. The  trophy  passed  from  America  to 
England  and  from  England  to  Australasia.  Be- 
sides these  three  Belgium,  France  and  Austria 
challenged  for  the  bowl.  The  last  three  were 
outclassed  in  the  attempts,  none  of  their  players 
ever  having  won  a  match  against  the  teams 
they  drew.  In  the  seven  competitions  held  since 
it  was  first  offered  England  has  competed  every 
time,  America  has  been  a  contender  six  times, 
Australasia,  has  tried  three  times,  being  success- 
ful on  the  occasion  of  the  third  try. 

Engh.nd  defeated  America  three  times  and 
Belgium  once.  America  defeated  England  twice, 
Australasia  twice  and  France  once.  Australasia 
defeated  America  once,  Austria  once  and  Eng- 
land once.  Altogether,  taking  preliminaries  and 
finals,  there  have  been  twelve  series  of  matches 
for  the  trophy.  The  Australasians  have  won 
twelve  out  of  eighteen  matches  in  singles  and 
one  out  of  five  in  doubles.  America  won  seven- 
teen out  of  thirty-four  matches  in  singles  and 
five  out  of  eight  in  doubles.  The  English  won 
seventeen  out  of  twenty-six  in  singles  and  six 
out  of  seven  in  doubles,  Australasia  is  superior 
ii>  singles  and  England  in  doubles. 
i 

LAWN  TENNIS  AT  THE  TOP 

European  Royalty  G-ives  Enthusiastic  Approval 
to    the    Old    Grame. 

British  failure  in  the  international  games 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  necessary 
encouragement  to  produce  the  following  sit- 
uation, as  told  in  the  New  York  World : 

New  York. — Lawn  tennis  has  at  last  received 
the  seal  of  approval  of  royalty.  Not  that  abroad 
there  has  been  lacking  a  polite  interest  in  the 
game  for  many  years,  but  now  interest  is  keen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  duly  elected 
president  of  the  English  Lawn  Tennis  Associ- 
ation. King  Edward  and  Emperor  William  are 
both  talked  of  as  offering  a  new  international 
challenge      cup     for     competition      should      the 


Australasian^  decide  to  take  their  recently  won 
prize,  the  Davis  cup,  back  to  Australia  with 
th(?m. 

In  Spain  the  game  of  the  nets  has  been  taken 
up  by  Alfonso  with  much  zeal.  He  is  said  to 
play  with  excellent  form,  while  the  position  of 
the  ballboys,  to  chase  the  balls  for  His  High- 
ness, is  regarded  as  one  of  distinction.  Even 
with  all  its  disturbing  elements  of  political  in- 
trigue, Russia  has  fallen  under  the  spell  of 
tennis.  There,  upon  an  island  in  the  Neva,  near 
St.  Petersburg,  the  greatest  championship  ever 
held  in  Russia  will  begin  today,  and  to  it  the 
Czar  Nicholas   acts   as   royal   patron. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  attract 
foreign  players  to  this  Russian  championship. 
Letters  have  been  sent  broadcast  to  the  fore- 
most racquet  wielders,  but  the  circulars  advise 
all  foreigners  to  be  particular  as  to  their  pass- 
ports, and  to  carry  no  baggage  whose  character 
is  not  evident.  With  the  concluding  phrase  of 
the  circular  Americans  may  well  decide  to  stay 
at  home,  for,  knowing  the  possibility  of  revolu- 
tion, the  Russians  say,  ''Any  or  all  of  the  events 
may  be  eliminated  from  the  programme  at  the 
discretion  of  the  oflScials." 


BELGIANS'  NEW  ROWING  IDEAS 


Victors  in  Henley  Regatta  Train  as  They  Please 
for  Big  Events. 

The  victory  of  the  Belgian  eight-oared  crew 
in  the  grand  challenge  cup  race  at  Henley  has 
called  some  attention  to  the  training  methods 
of  the  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Sport 
Nautique  de  Grand.  G.  Visser,  captain  and 
No.  2  in  the  winning  boat,  explained  that  his 
crew  did  not  train  according  to  English  methods. 

"We  have  no  exceptional  diet,"  he  said. 
"We  eat  what  we  are  accustomed  to  eat.  Some 
of  the  crew  have  indulged  in  a  few  cigarettes  or 
cigars  since  we  came  here.  Ordinarily,  we 
knock  off  smoking  a  week  or  so  before  a  race. 
We  train  for  about  three  weeks;  that  is,  we 
practice,  and   that  is   our  training. 

"There  are  no  beefsteak  breakfasts,  no  long 
runs  in  the  morning  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
Where  we  undoubtedly  have  the  advantage  is 
that  we  are  always  racing.  Right  through  the 
summer  in  Brussels  or  Ghent  or  elsewhere  our 
crew  is  racing.     And  that  is  our  training." 


TRAVERS    WINS    IN     GOLF 


Again  Carries  Off  American  Championship  After 
Brilliant  Game. 

Thru  the  happy  combination  it  affords  of 
exercise  and  sport,  golf  continues  to  lead  the 
too-busy  American  out  of  his  office  onto  the 
greens  and  the  hills,  and  the  question  of  the 
national  championship  at  the  game  becomes 
a  matter  of  popular  moment.  Said  the  Cleve- 
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land  Plain  Dealer  concerning  the  champion- 
ship of  the  current  year: 

Jerome  D.  Travers  is  the  golfing  champion  of 
America.  He  won  that  title  recently  on  the 
thirty-second  hole  of  a  match,  which  Archibald 
Graham  splendidly  contested.  A  thousand  peo- 
ple escorted  the  champion  to  the  clubhouse  in 
triumph  to  the  skirl  of  Chisholm's  pipes  play- 
ing ''Cock  o'  the  North."  The  champion  was 
as  embarrassed  as  a  small  boy  who  has  been 
caught  stealing  jam. 

Travers  bored  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  golf- 
ing world  on  this  continent  through  the  classiest 
field  of  any  tournament  ever  held  in  this  coun- 
try by  playing  the  best,  the  steadiest  and  most 
brilliant  game  of  the  week.  Archibald  Graham, 
the  runner  up,  also  played  a  steady,  excellent 
game,  but  Travers  was  too  fast  for  him.  That 
is  the  whole  story. 

Daniel  Chauncey,  president  of  the  United 
States  Golf  Association,  presented  his  gold 
champion's  medal  to  Travers  in  the  marque  on 
the  club  lawn,  with  the  remark: 

"You  have  won  this  by  the  greatest  playing 
in  any  of  these   tournaments." 

Walter  J.  Travers  said:  "This  has  been  the 
finest  tournament  ever  held  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  best  field  and  the  lowest  scores.  The 
best  man  won.  There  is  no  question  about 
that." 

The  victory  of  Travers  was  a  popular  one. 
He  is  a  youngster;  he  has  worked  hard  through 
several  years  of  stiff  golfing  competition  in  the 
east  to  reach  this  point;  he  is  fair,  S])ortsman- 
like  and  generous  in  competition,  and  he  is  ex- 
tremely modest  in  success.  They  demanded  a 
speech  of  him  under  the  marquee  when  his 
medal  was  presented  and  he  ran  away. 

It  tells  the  story  of  this  tournament  that  the 
first  thirty-two  players  in  the  first  day's  qual- 
ifying round  were  under  83,  over  a  course  with 
a  stiff  bogey  of  77,  and  that  it  took  165  for 
thirty-six  holes  to  qualify. 


SPORT    IN   THE    COLLEGES 


New    Records    Established   and   High   Standard 
Maintained  in  All  Athletics. 

Of  course,  the  great  recruiting  place  of 
physical  development  and  games  is  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  Said  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  summing  up  the  work  in  the  col- 
leges for  the  season  recently  closed : 

The  academic  year  of  1906-1907  must  go 
down  in  history  as  the  greatest  that  the  college 
man  has  ever  known.  In  virtually  every  one 
of  the  sports  fostered  throughout  the  east  and 
west  new  records  were  either  established  or  the 
quality  of  the  sport  was  exceptionally  high. 
And  oddly  enough  all  this  was  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  bitter  opposition  from  the  heads  of 
many  universities,  who  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion   that    the    student    athletes    and    their 


pastimes  needed  repression.  But  college  ath- 
letics cannot  be  repressed  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  and  the  experience  of  this  year  ought  to 
teach  some  meddlesome  persons  a  lesson. 

The  magnitude  of  the  athletic  year  is  shown, 
not  only  by  the  high  standard  maintained  in 
the  various  sports,  but  in  their  number.  In 
the  east  championships  were  decided  in  twenty 
distinct  sports,  the  greatest  number  on  record. 
In  the  west  the  number  was  very  much  less,  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  sports  fost- 
ered in  that  section  are  not  strong  enough  to 
bring  about  intercollegiate  associations  and 
hold  championship  meets  annually.  But  these 
things  are  coming  in  the  west,  and  it  will  not 
be  many  years  before  this  section  will  maintain 
as  many  sports  as  the  east. 

Yale  First  in  Six  Sports. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  year  is 
the  large  number  of  championships  won  by  Yale. 
The  Elis  are  first  in  six  distinct  sports,  and  are 
tied  for  the  seventh.  Princeton  comes  next 
with  two  championships  and  two  ties.  Penn- 
sylvania and  'Cornell  are  tied  for  the  third  po- 
sition. Counting  each  championship  as  1,  the 
standing  of  the  various  universities  of  the  east 
would  be  as  follows:  Yale,  6i/^;  Princeton,  3; 
Pennsylvania,  21/2;  Cornell,  21/2;  Columbia,  2; 
Annapolis,  1;  New  York  University,  1;  Haver- 
ford,  1,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  1. 

The  Yale  men  were  first  in  basket  ball,  golf, 
water  polo,  tennis  and  wrestling.  Then  they 
divided  honors  with  Princeton  in  football,  and 
had  not  Cornell  been  unquestionably  supreme  in 
rowing  the  Elis  would  hav-e  had  a  tie  in  rowing 
by  virtue  of  their  victory  over  Harvard.  Prince- 
ton athletes  were  more  successful  than  usual 
this  year.  They  won  the  swimming  honors  in 
decisive  fashion,  and  tied  for  first  place  in  both 
football  and  baseball. 

Pennsylvania  was  first  in  track  athletics  and 
cricket,  and  tied  with  Brown  in  the  triangular 
chess  tournament.  Cornell  won  out  in  rowing 
and  cross  country,  and  tied  with  Princeton  in 
baseball.  The  only  other  institution  to  carry 
off  more  than  one  championship  was  Columbia, 
the  New  Yorkers  winning  the  bowling  champion- 
ship, and  first  place  in  the  quadrangular  chess 
tournament. 

Supremacy  in  Rowing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Cornell's  right 
to  the  rowing  championship.  The  Ithacans  won 
their  dual  race  with  Harvard  decisively,  and 
then  beat  Columbia  at  Poughkeepsie  in  one  of 
the  greatest  races  ever  rowed  by  college  crews. 
The  only  other  college  which  could  possibly  dis- 
pute this  honor  with  Cornell  is  Yale. 

Track  Athletics. 

In  track  athletics  Pennsylvania  returned  to 
first  place  for  the  first  time  since  1900.  The 
victory  of  the  Quaker  track  team  this  year  has 
no  equal  in  intercollegiate  history.  The  sur- 
prise of  the  year  was  the  failure  of  the  Cornell 
champions  of  1905  and  1906  to  get  better  than 
fourth    place.     The    high    standard    of    the    1907 
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meet  was  shown  by  the  breaking  of  six  intercol- 
legiate records,  as  follows:  Four  hundred  and 
forty  yards,  J.  B.  Taylor,  Pennsylvania,  48  4-5 
seconds;  one-mile  run,  Guy  Haskins,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 4:20  3-5;  two  miles,  F.  L.  Rowe,  Michi- 
gan, 9:34  4-5;  high  jump,  T.  Moffitt,  Pennsylva- 
nia, 6.03  1-4;  pole  vault,  W.  Dray,  Yale, 
11.11  3-4;  shot  put,  Kreuger,  Swarthmore, 
46.051/2-  It  will  probably  be  many  years  before 
records  like  these  are  duplicated  or  even  ap- 
proached. 

The  Western  Championships. 

The  University  of  Illinois  carried  off  the  hon- 
ors in  the  middle  west  by  taking  the  champion- 
ship honors  in  baseball  and  track  athletics.  The 
defection  of  Michigan  was  all  that  enabled  Illi- 
nois to  win.  The  wolverines  won"  the  baseball 
and  track  championships  a  year  ago  and  would 
probably  have  done  so  this  year  but  for  the 
trouble  which  caused  them  to  sever  all  connec- 
tions with  the  big  nine.  The  victory  of  Illinois 
was  a  distinct  surprise  in  track  athletics,  for 
it  was  generally  thought  that  Chicago  would 
win  this  honor.  Although  Illinois  jhad  twice 
beaten  Chicago  in  dual  track  meets  the  ma- 
roons expected  to  carry  off  enough  firsts  in  the 
championship  meet  to  land  first  place. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  try  to  award  the 
football  championship  for  this  section.  The  big 
nine  conference  so  arranged  things  last  winter 
that  this  could  not  be  done.  Then  the  failure 
of  Michigan  to  meet  Chicago,  Minnesota  or  Wis- 
consin further  complicated  matters.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  Chicago  and  Minnesota 
divided  the  honors. 

Of  the  minor  championships  Nebraska  won 
the  cross-country  title,  Chicago  the  tennis  hon- 
ors and  Wisconsin  the  basket  ball  championship. 


•PRIVATE  FLEET"    OF    THE    RICH 


Floating  Palaces  of  Luxury  Equal  an  Array  of 
Naval  Cruisers. 
The  other  field  than  golf  to  which  the 
well-to-do  seem  to  have  taken  with  increas- 
ing interest  is  yachting,  by  virtue  of  which 
business  cares  are  escaped  and  the  competi- 
tive luxuries  of  life  are  still  maintained.  Said 
a  New  York  paper  concerning  recent  phases 
of  this  pleasure-taking: 

The  placing  of  orders  for  huge  steam  yachts 
by  Morton  F.  Plant  and  Roy  A.  Rainey  has  set 
yachtsmen  wondering  what  size  trhe  private  fleet 
of  Amei'iean  multi-millionaires  will  soon  reach. 
It  is  larger  already  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try and  is  still  steadily  growing.  To-day  there 
are  thirty-nine  pleasure  leviathans  of  the  deep 
of  500  tons,  or  200  feet  or  more,  flying  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  at  their  stern. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  novelty  to  see  an 
American  yacht  abroad,  ten  years  ago  they  be- 
came a  customary  sight  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,    at    Kiel    and    at    Southampton, 


and  now  their  numbers  make  them  notable 
there.  All  along  the  coast,  from  Halifax  to 
Havana,  and  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, from  Norway  down  around  the  Spanish 
coast,  east  to  the  Suez  Canal,  it  is  rarely  one 
cruises  without  seeing  Old  Glory  flying  o'er  pol- 
ish and  spickness.  And  while  the  vessels  are 
growing  in  numbers  they  also  are  reaching  out 
in  size.  In  this  they  are  rivalling  in  propor- 
tion the  huge  transatlantic  liner? 

Few  persons  outside  the  real  owners  of  steam 
yachts  such  as  the  Valiant,  Margarita  or  Nah- 
ma  know  the  enormous  expense  of  maintaining 
such  craft.  It  costs  a  fortune  every  year  to 
maintain  one.  For  instance,  the  following  fig- 
ures may  be  given  to  indicate  what  the  run- 
ning expenses  may  be: 

Captain,  $5,000;  first  mate,  $2,500;  chief  en- 
gineer, $1,500;  two  assistants,  $1,000  each;  two 
oilers,  $1,200;  two  stokers,  $1,200;  steward, 
$1,000;  two  cooks,  $1,000;  fifteen  hands,  $9,000. 
These  are  conservative  estimates  for  the  sala- 
ries of  the  officers  and  crew  for  the  year,  and 
yet  the  total  is  $20,900.  Besides,  the  vessel 
will  burn  from  eight  to  ten  tons  of  coal  daily. 
This  item  alone  will  be  about  $15,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  are  the  dry  dock  charges,  which 
are  enormous;  repairs  and  an  apparently  count- 
less number  of  small  expenses,  that  will  swell 
the  total  running  expenses  of  the  yacht  to  more 
than  $50,000.  And  yet  no  account  has  been 
taken  of  provisioning  the  craft  and  entertain- 
ing. 

In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  price  list 
on  a  steam  yacht.  Interest  in  such  pleasure 
craft  was  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  the 
accumulation  of  large  fortunes,  when  the  term 
''millionaire"  began  to  lose  its  meaning  and 
was  supplanted  by  the  term  "multi-million- 
aire." Now  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  men  of  leisure  and  princely  incomes  to  ex- 
pend their  revenues  afloat  instead  of  on  beauti- 
ful summer  homes,  and  the  cost  of  them  de- 
pends on  the  pocket  of  the  owner.   ■ 


NEWEST   IN   RECREATIONS 


Building   Climbers  Form  a  Club  to   Follow  the 
Hazardous  Sport. 

A  club  has  been  formed  among  some  New 
York  amateur  climbers  of  buildings,  steeples 
and  precipitous  heights  to  carry  out  in  concert 
their  hazardous  sport  that  has  hitherto  been 
followed  alone  or  in  couples.  It  is  mountain 
climbing  in  miniature  and  may  be  followed 
wherever  access  may  be  gained  to  a  building 
or  stack  of  chimneys  where  the  holds  are  prac- 
ticable for  an  ascent  and  descent.  The  coming 
down  is  as  daring  in  risks  as  the  ascent,  usu- 
ally, and  affords  the  best  sport.  Manhattan's 
skyscrapers,  it  is  thought,  will  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  many  thrilling  climbs.  Should  young 
men  be  noted  soon  climbing  in  fly  fashion  to 
the  summits  of  the  tall  buildings  they  will  be 
recognized  as  members  of  the  new  club. 

A  club  in  London  is  the  model  of  the  club 
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here.  In  that  great  metropolis  the  extreme 
griminess  of  the  holds  on  buildings  is  an  in- 
convenience to  counterbalance  the  attractions  of 
the  sport,  and  whenever  possible  the  London 
club  holds  its  meetings  in  the  open  country. 
Ropes  and  grappling  irons,  life  lines,  climbing 
ladders  and  climbing  irons  fastened  to  the  feet 
are  the  chief  tools  of  the  sportsmen,  the  outfit 
being  not  unlike  the  building  scaling  appliances 
of  our  fire  fighters.  The  New  York  club,  should 
it  follow  the  example  of  the  British  one  and 
seek  the  country,  may  find  some  risky  climbs 
along  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson. 

Yet  one  of  the  most  successful  recent  excui'- 
sions  of  the  London  club  was  to  burrow  into 
the  earth  and  not  to  climb  aloft.  This  was  an 
exploration  of  the  Dene  Holes,  situated  near 
Bexley  on  an  estuary  of  the  Thames  a  little  be- 
low London.  Dene  Holes  are  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  to  be  2,000 
years  old  or  so.  The  holes  are  found  in  clus- 
ters of  fifty  or  sixty  and  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
community.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Britons  dug  them  to  escape  from  the  Romans. 
At  all  events  they  are  carefully  constructed  and 
may  have  served  as  strongholds  as  well  as 
places  of  refuge  during  piratical  forays  along 
the  coast  in  ancient  times. 

Each   hole  is  a  circular  shaft   about   4  feet   6 


inches  in  diameter  and  from  40  to  120  feet  deep. 
The  shafts  are  sunk  through  Thanet  sand  until 
tbey  reach  the  chalk,  where  they  end  in  two  or 
more  low  rooms.  Those  visited  were  in  Stan- 
key's  woods,  Bexley,  which  is  literally  honey- 
combed with  the  shafts,  and  as  they  were  con- 
cealed by  bushes  of  ash,  elder  and  hazel,  the  ex- 
plorers had  to  proceed  with  caution  to  avoid  a 
too  hasty  descent.  There  are  similar  holes  near 
Gravesend. 

The  clubmen  are  mostly  large  and  lusty  men 
and  they  had  a  day  at  Bexley  that  taxed  all 
their  powers.  In  each  shaft,  down  either  side 
and  facing  each  other,  is  a  row  of  large  foot- 
holds at  convenient  distances  apart,  like  the 
rungs  of  a  ladder,  and  the  theory  was  that  the 
members  could  easily  ascend  and  descend  by 
grappling  the  cavities  with  hands  and  feet.  In 
practice  the  clubmen  found  the  sand  too  soft 
and  loose  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  feet  for 
this  sort  of  climbing,  and  as  a  substitute  they 
had  to  be  lowered  down  on  the  life  lines.  This 
was  easy  enough  going  down,  although  in  many 
of  the  holes  the  sides  of  the  shafts  had  vanished 
and  the  feeling  was  as  though  being  dropped 
into  a  dark  pit.  The  pulling  up  could  only  be 
done  by  the  five  or  six  on  top  forming  into  a 
tug-of-war  team  to  haul  out  their  brothers  one 
at  a  time. 


German  Farmhand  to  Millionaire 


STORY    OF    BARNEY    SCHREIBER'S    PICTURESQUE    GROWTH-HIS 

PRINCIPAL    INTERESTS    IN    THE    TURF,   AND    THE   BIG 

FORTUNE    HE    HAS    MADE    FROM    HORSES 


OCCASIONALLY  the  pursuit  of  pure 
sport  leads  to  some  such  lucky  event 
as  the  evolution  of  a  millionaire,  but  more 
often  the  turn  is  the  other  way.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  rack  track.  But  the 
New  York  World  prints  the  following  story 
of  a  German  youth  who  has  made  the  track 
his  profession  and  is  now  rich  in  conse- 
quence : 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  a  peripatetic  German 
farm  lad,  with  only  a  few  marks  in  his  pocket 
as  capital,  to  an  American  citizen  worth  nearly 
a  million  dollars,  but  Barney  Schreiber,  the  St. 
Louis  horse  owner  and  breeder  of  thorough- 
breds, has  accomplished  this  immense  stride  in 
his  fortune  in  less  than  twenty-two  years. 

The  turf  was  the  road  which  led  to  his  re- 
markable success.  Like  many  another  man  in 
this  country  who  began  life  with  only  a  cheery 


word,  energy  and  ability  as  his  capital,  Schrei- 
ber had  to  work  hard  night  and  day  frequently 
to  reach  his  present  high  state  of  finance. 

It  was  the  race  horse,  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent, that  was  the  direct  means  of  placing  Schrei- 
ber where  he  is  to-day — one  of  the  foremost 
breeders  of  thoroughbreds  in  America.  As  a" 
bookmaker  he  laid  odds  against  slow  horses;  as  a 
player  he  picked  fast  ones,  and  as  a  breeder  he 
has  turned  out  of  his  farm  many  high-class  win- 
ners. This  was  the  combination  which  won  him 
the  smile  of  Da.me  Fortune,  and  turned  some 
of  the  stream  of  gold  which  that  fickle  old  jay 
has  been  continuously  pouring  into  the  pockets 
of  American  citizens  into  his  coffers. 

In  a  Medieval  Village. . 

In  1885  Schreiber  was  a  beardlq^  youth,  round 
of  face,  good  red  blood  in  his  veins  which  made 
his  cheeks  as  red  as  the  highly  painted  Dutch 
dolls,  and  strong  of  limb. 

He  was  a  farmer's  son  in  a  little  old  medieval 
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Barney  Schreiber. 

—New  York  World. 

village  of  Wurgdenburg,  Germany.  His  out- 
door work  gave  him  plenty  of  health  and  a 
knowle.ige  of  nature  which  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  breeding  business,  but  brought 
scarcely  anything  else  to  him.  He  had  his 
clothes,  his  cheery  good  nature  and  his  tenacity 
of  purpose,  which  is  part  of  the  Teutonic  char- 
acter, but  of  marks  he  was  as  barren  as  flowers 
in  a  desert. 

When  Barney  set  foot  in  New  York  his  most 
valuable  assets  were  an  abiding  faith  that  he 
was  to  be  a  great  success  and  a  willingness  to 
work.  He  had  a  few  dollars  and  about  as  many 
English  words  to  assist  him  on  the  road  to  for- 
tune. The  West  was  the  land  of  promise,  as  it 
is  now.  Its  broad  prairies  held  cattle  ranches 
and  in  mother  earth  were  hidden  great  fortunes 
in  gold,  silver,  iron  and  copper  ore.  These  ad- 
vantages of  the  West  lured  him  from  the  great 
metropolis,  and  in  a  short  time  he  found  him- 
self in  Kansas  City. 

Becomes  a  Salesman. 

Schreiber  had  no  idea  when  he  went  Wast 
that  he  would  settle  in  a  city.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  strike  out  among  the  ranches  and  see 
what  he  could  do  among  the  cattle.  The  cattle- 
raising  industry  was  booming,  and  men  were 
making   fortunes    daily   by    selling   beef   on    the 


hoof  to  the  stock-yards  of  Chicago.  But  by  a 
strange  freak  of  fortune  he  was  diverted  from 
his  chosen  path  and  he  entered  a  business  that 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  when  he  left  his  home. 
He  got  a  job  in  a  clothing  house.  With  the 
usual  tenacity  of  a  German  he  clung  to  his  place 
long  enough  to  work  himself  up  to  the  position 
of  salesman. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  earned  the  sobri- 
quet of  ''Genial  Barney."  His  "hail-fellow- 
well-met"  spirit  soon  caused  him  to  become  a 
favorite,  and  his  sales  were  many.  Each  suit  of 
clothes  that  he  sold  meant  a  percentage  to  him, 
and  he  soon  had  a  little  nest-egg  of  dollars  in 
one  of  the  local  banks. 

It  was  Barney's  ambition  at  this  time  to  open 
a  store  of  his  own.  While  he  was  contemplat- 
ing the  move  and  looking  for  an  advantageous 
spot  to  locate  the  fever  to  speculate  entered  his 
blood.  H©  had  heard  some  of  his  customers  and 
friends  talk  about  horse  racing,  and  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  quick  road  to  wealth  if 
one  was  lucky.  He  turned  from  the  path  which 
led  to  a  sure  but  slow  method  of  earning  a  for- 
tune to  the  qviicker  and  riskier  one. 

Turning  Point  in  His  Career. 

This  was  the  diverging  point  in  Schreiber 's 
career.  It  led  him  to  what  he  is  to-day — a 
wealthy  man  and  a  noted  breeder.  To  many 
another  it  would  have  spelled  ruin.  But  Bar- 
ney's good  luck  kept  his  head  above  the  mad 
whirlpool  of  turf  speculation  and  he  came  forth 
a  winner. 

Schreiber  made  money  in  the  Kansas  City 
poolrooms.  With  his  success  his  desire  to  be- 
come a  merchant  prince  faded  away.  The  old 
line  of  business  was  too  slow  for  him.  He 
must  have  quick  action.  Kansas  City  suddenly 
became  too  small  for  him,  and  with  all  that  he 
had  gathered  there,  bag  and  baggage  and  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars,  he  set  his  face  to  the 
East  and  came  to  New  York. 

And  so  on  a  bright  afternoon  in  1891  he  cried 
out  the  odds  at  the  Brighton  Beach  track.  It 
was  at  the  little  track  by  the  sea  that  he  first 
came  in  close  touch  with  horse  racing  and  with 
the  business  which  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
present  fortune.  He  prospered  from  the  start. 
Men  backed  slow  horses  with  him  and  he  picked 
winners.  At  this  arrangement,  in  the  words  of 
the  betting  ring,  he  got  the  money  "coming  and 
goi»g. ' ' 

No  Limit  to  Expenditures. 

For  three  or  four  years  after  Barney  started 
his  breeding  farm  he  literally  sank  money  in 
his  new  enterprise.  Stallions  and  mares  had  to 
be  purchased  and  the  farm  improved.  There 
was  no  return  from  his  stock  farm  for  two  or 
three  years.  It  took  every  dollar  that  he  could 
rake  and  scrape  together  to  keep  it  going.  At 
this  period  he  was  hard  pressed  for  money. 
This  farm,  his  joy  and  pride,  was  now  being 
spoken  of  as  "Barney's  folly."     The  land  from 
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which  he  expected  milk  and  honey  to  flow  was, 
so  far  as  profit  was  concerned,  as  worthless  as 
a  swamp. 

But  Barney  never  lost  heart.  He  was  firm  in 
his  conviction  that  the  farm  some  day  would  pay 
for  itself.  He  was  certain  that  his  theory  re- 
garding breeding  would  prove  correct  and  that 
he  would  soon  have  winners  among  his  string  of 
race  horses.     His  first  crop  of  youngsters  justi- 


fied his  conviction.  They  were  not  distinctly 
high  class,  but  they  were  winners.  The  next 
season  the  foals  were  better,  and  each  season 
the  youngsters  showed  marked  improvement  in 
quality,  until  to-day  they  rank  with  the  best 
race  horses  in  the  country.  At  his  farm  such 
race  horses  as  Horace  E.,  Jack  Atkin,  Dr.  Gard- 
ner, the  Excelsior  Handicap  winner,  and  Nealon, 
the  Suburban  winner,  were  foaled. 


Poor  Fido 


(When  impounded  dogs  are  turned  over  to  the    University  of  Chicago  for  laboratory  work.) 


"What  is  poor  Fido  yelpin'  for?"  said  Bruno 

•  on  Parade. 
"  'Is   turn    'as   come,    'is   turn    'as  come,"   the 

bull-pup  sadly  said 
''What  makes  you  look  so  sad,  so  sad?"  said 

Bruno  on  Parade. 
"I'm    dreadin'    what    I've   got    to   watch,"    the 

bull-pup  sadly  said; 
"For  they're  vivisectin'  Fido — my,  but  they're 

feelin'  gay. 
They'll  give  'im  not  a  bit  o*  dope;  he  wouldn't 

kick,  they  say. 
They've  taken  off  his  hind  legs,  and  they  cut  'is 

ears  away. 
An*  they're  vivisectin'  Fido  in  the  mornin'." 

"What   makes    the    spaniel    breathe    so    'ard?" 

said  Bruno  on  Parade. 
"It's  bitter  cold,  it's  bitter  cold,"  the  bull-pup 

sadly  said. 
"What  makes  that  coach-dog  tremble  so?"  said 

Bruno  on  Parade. 
"A  touch  o'  sun,  a  touch  o'  sun,"  the  bull-pup 

sadly  said. 
"They   are   vivisectin'    Fido,   he's     been    taken 

from  the  pound ; 
They've  strapped    'im  to  a  table  an'  it  ain't  a 

table  round. 
See  that  kind  and  noble  doctor  has  just  opened 

up  a  wound. 
0  they're  vivisectin'  Fido  in  the  mornin*." 


"  'Is    kennel    door    was    next   to   mine,**   said 

Bruno  on  Parade. 
"  'E'll  never  use  that  kennel  more,"  the  bull- 
pup  sadly  said. 
"I've  et  'is  bone  a  score  o'  times,"  said  Bruno 

on  Parade. 
"  'E'll    nary   eat   another   bone,'*    the    bull-pup 

sadly  said. 
"They   are   vivisectin*   Fido;   see    'im   strapped 

down  to  'is  place; 
See   the  gentle,   kind   expression   on   that   noble 

doctor's  face. 
They've  taken  off  'is  front  legs,  now   'is  tongue 

is  out  of  place. 
For  they're  vivisectin'  Fido  in  the  mornin'.** 

"What    is    the    cause  of   all   the  noise?"  said 

Bruno  on  Parade. 
"It's  Fido  fighting  'ard  for  life,**  the  bull-pup 

sadly  said. 
"What's  that  that's  on   the  table  now?**  said 

Bruno  on  Parade. 
"It*s  over.    Yep,  'tis  Fido's  tail,**  the  bull-pup 

sadly  said. 
"  'For  they've  done  with  poor  old  Fido,*  I  just 

heard  a  student  say; 
The  doctors  went  to  dinner  and  they*re  feelin* 

mighty  gay.  •• 

Ho*   that   young  daschund   is  shakin*   an*    *e*ll 

want  'is  bone  to-day 
After  vivisectin*  Fido  in  the  mornin*.** 

— ^V.  v.,  in  Journal  of  Zoophily. 
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— Adapted  from  New  York  World. 


OUT  of  the  race  issue  which  constantly 
confronts  the  United  States  there  occa- 
sionally emerge  incidents  so  completely 
human  that  even  persons  inclined  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  disfranchising  attitude  of  the 
South  must  wonder  why  it  is  a  part  of  human 
nature  that  races  should  be  antagonistic  to 
each  other.  Such  an  instance  has  recently 
developed  in  Chicago,  where  a  most  beauti- 
ful and  promising  young  girl  has  had  to  lay 
aside  all  her  hopes,  her  friendships,  and  most 
of  her  real  merits  in  the  race  of  life  because 
she  had  been  found  to  be  partially  of  negro 
blood. 


NEGRESS    LED    CHICAGO    COEDS 


"Cissy"  Johnson  Found  to  Be  Sister  of  Noted 
Negro   Gambler. 

The  first  details  of  the  story  above  alluded 


to  were  published  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  as  follows: 

''Cissy"  Johnson,  sister  of  ' '  Mushmouth " 
Johnson,  the  most  notorious  negro  gambler  in 
America,  queened  it  over  University  of  Chicago 
for  three  years,  according  to  a  discovery  just 
made  by  the  coeds.  She  scattered  smiling  lar- 
gess to  the  admiring  women  students  and  danc- 
ing men  of  the  Midway  school  because  her  race 
was  masked  with  a  "peaches  and  cream"  com- 
plexion. How  she  did  it  all  will  remain  a  mys- 
tery tale  for  future  students  to  wonder  at. 
How  she  ruled  as  a  sorority  head  and  a  favorite 
at  the  Greek  letter  functions  behind  her  dual 
identity  until  her  brunette  beauty  was  branded 
as  that  of  a  negress  will  be  a  closed  chapter  for 
her  former  class  sisters. 

Cecelia  Johnson  has  fallen  from  her  high  es- 
tate. Her  sorority  has  been  disbanded  and  her 
friends  have  faded  away,  for  the  university  stu- 
dents know  now  of  the  struggle  she  made  against 
her  inheritance,  aided  by  a  fair  face  and  social 
ambitions.  Only  her  former  chums  knew  her 
secret  when  the  society  was  disrupted,  and  none 
of  her  social  rivals  suspected  the  cause  of  her 
disappearance  from  the  campus  frolics  until  re- 
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cently,  when  the  subject  was  broached  at  a  stu- 
dent gathering. 

The  ne^ro  gambler's  ambition  to  make  a  "fine 
lady"  of  his  little  sister  is  really  the  cause  of 
the  discovery,  for  her  friends  became  curious 
over  her  many  jewels  and  her  luxurious  clothes. 
Suspicion  was  aroused  and  investigations  start- 
ed. Then  one  of  her  sorority  sisters  who  visited 
her  home  chanced  upon  a  collection  of  negro 
photographs   and   the   unmasking  followed. 

IN   DEFENSE    OF    HIS    SISTER 


"Mushmouth"  Johnson  Makes  a  Modest  and 
Touching  Plea  for  "Cissy." 
Items  such  as  the  above  led  to  the  follow- 
ing pathetic  and  intensely  human  bit  of 
nature,  as  recounted  in  the  New  York 
World : 

A  Chicago  man  who  had  never  complained  of 
the  criticisms  of  himself  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  cared  enough  about  an  irijustice 
done  to  a  member  of  his  family  to  come  to  New 
York  to  set  her  right  before  the  reading  public. 

"John  V.  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  wishes  to 
see  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  story  about  his 
sister,"  announced  the  attendant  at  the  door  of 
The  World  editorial  rooms. 

The  reporter  who  was  sent  out  to  see  Mr. 
Johnson  found  a  quiet,  discreet  colored  man  of 
rather  light  complexion,  hair  in  which  there  ap- 
peared to  be  never  a  dash  of  gray,  with  kindly 
and  respectful  manner,  and  drooping  lids  that 
half  veiled  a  pair  of  shrewd  but  mild  gray  eyes. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  neat  business  suit  that  was 
evidently  tailor  made.  He  wore  a  modest  tile 
and  spotless  linen,  and  on  one  finger  of  his  well 
cared  for  hands  glistened  a  diamond  that  spoke 
of  large  resources.  There  was  an  air  of  deep- 
seated  melancholy  about  him,  and  as  he  spoke 
his  voice  trembled  a  little  with  the  intenseness 
of  his  feeling  on  the  matter  he  had  in  mind. 

He  was  John  "Mushmouth"  Johnson,  some- 
times known  as  the  negro  king'  gambler  of 
Chicago. 

"I  have  come  over  from  Chicago,"  he  said, 
speaking  in  a  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasant  voice, 
"to  ask  you  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  a  little 
lady  whose  feelings  have  been  unintentionally 
hurt  by  the  newspapers  of  both  Chicago  and 
New  York.  I  have  lived  a  long  time  in  this 
world  and  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  news- 
paper men,  and  of  course  I  know  that  the  story 
they  printed  had  no  personal  animosity,  but 
just  seemed  probable  and  unique.  Isn't  that 
true?" 

"Perhaps  so,"  was  the  answer,  "but  what 
was  it  about?" 

Resorted  to  No  Deceit. 

"Why,  that  my  little  sister,  Cecelia  Johnson, 
while  a  student  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
deceived  her  classmates  and  teachers  into  think- 
ing she  was  of  pure  white  extraction  instead  of 
colored,  and  that  under  cov^er  of  that  deceit  had 
made  her  way  into  the  very  best  society  at  the 


university.  They  said  that  she  was  ashamed 
of  her  race  and  color  and  that  she  sailed  under 
false  colors  in  order  to  break  into  a  social  set 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  received  her.  The 
newspapers  made  her  out  a  fraud  and  a  deceit- 
ful   woman "    and    the    negro's    voice    shook 

again. 

* '  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  little  sister 
of  mine,  who  is  twenty-two  years  old,  and  who 
does  happen  to  be  beautiful  and  of  a  peaches 
and  cream  complexion,  just  as  the  papers  said, 
never  had  a  particle  of  deceit  in  her  heart  from 
the  time  that  she  used  to  climb  into  my  lap 
v;hen  I  came  home  tired  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
when  she  was  a  baby  in  arms,  up  to  the  time  she 
was  beloved  by  the  young  ladifis  of  the  Engle- 
wood  Sorority  in  the  University  of  Chicago — 
beloved  because  of  her  sincerity  and  goodness 
and  natural  refinement.  The  newspapers  of 
Chicago,  some  of  them  that  printed  the  story 
about  her  being  found  out,  afterward  printed 
an  unsolicited  correction  of  the  story  and 
apologized. 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  mister,  something  of  what 
that  little  sister  of  mine  seems  like  to  her 
brother,  who  loves  her  better  than  anything  else 
in  the  world.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  listen  for 
my  own  sake — but  for  hers. 

"She  never  claimed  to  be  white.  She  never 
in  her  life  was  ashamed  of  her  race  or  her  color 
or  her  family.  Some  of  the  newspapers  printed 
that  her  mother  was  nurse  in  President  Lincoln's 
family  at  the  time  little  Robert  Lincoln  was  born. 
She  was  a  nurse  for  Mrs.  Lincoln's  family,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Our  family  is 
probably  the  oldest  colored  family  in  Chicago 
and  has  always  had  a  decent  self-respect,  for 
the  most  part,  and  with  the  exception  of  myself, 
who  don't  pretend  to  be  better  than  I  am,  have 
been  religious. 

His  Sister  His  One  Aiabition. 

"Our  family  founded  the  first  colored  Baptist 
church  in  Chicago  and  have  gone  in  for  edu- 
cation and  culture  and  good  citizenship.  They 
have  been  lovers  of  books  and  good  reading.  I 
am  fifty-three  years  old  and  have  lived  in 
Chicago  for  fifty  years.  I  guess  I  know  that 
city  pretty  well — and  it  knows  me.  I  was  born 
in  St.  Louis.  While  my  family  went  in  for  re- 
ligion and  all  that,  I  didn't  exactly  fancy  so 
much  book  learning  and  went  out  to  see  where 
the  money  grew.  Some  of  those  who  know  me 
say  that  I  found  it,  but  if  I  did,  deep  down  in 
my  heart  I  wanted  it  to  give  this  little  sister  of 
mine  all  the  advantages  that  I  didn't  take. 
When  I  was  a  man  grown,  working  as  a  waiter 
and  often  being  present  at  the  finest  society 
events  in  the  city  as  a  handy  man  or  caterer,  I 
used  to  see  this  little  baby  girl  running  about 
our  house  and  prattling  her  doll  talk  and  she 
seemed  to  me  like  an  angel  from  heaven.  It  was 
then  that  I  vowed  that  she  should  have  every 
advantage,  and  that  anything  I  could  db  to  make 
her  education  equal  the  grace  and  beauty  that 
nature  had  given  her  should  be  done. 

"If  I  worked  harder  than  many  another  young 
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fellow  of  my  class  and  age  it  was  with  this  end 
in   view, 

"The  newspapers  call  me  John  'Mushmouth' 
Johnson,  the  negro  gambler  king  of  Chicago. 
Now  I  am  the  owner  of  a  saloon,  but  I  am  not 
now  a  gambler  and  most  certainly  I  am  not  a 
king;  I  am  a  negro,  and  if  I  was  as  white  as 
snow  I  would  never  pretend  to  be  anything  else. 
But  whatever  I  am  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  little  sister  of  mine. 

"From  the  time  that  she  entered  the  primary 
schools  in  Chicago,  walking  to  school  in  her 
little  pinafore,  with  her  books  and  lunch,  she 
was  treated  by  the  white  girls  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  gentleness.  We  lived  in  a  good 
white  neighborhood  and  no  color  line  was  ever 
drawn  against  her.  The  white  girls  came  to 
our  house  and  she  went  to  theirs,  and  every  one 
knew  that  she  was  colored  and  every  one,  I 
might  add,  loved  our  colored  mammy  because  of 
her  goodness  of  heart.  Hearts,  I  think,  are 
neither  white  nor  colored,  only  as  their  owner's 
lives  are  lived. 

Won   a   Scholarship. 

"When  she  became  a  young  lady,  leaving  the 
Englewood  High  School  with  the  highest 
scholastic  honors,  her  white  schoolmates  still 
knew  that  she  was  colored,  and  that  she  was  the 
sister  of  'King'  John  Johnson,  and  they  knew, 
I  think,  that  he  loved  her  and  that  she  was  al- 
most the  brightest  and  most  lovely  thing  in  his 
troubled  and  busy  life.  All  through. high  school 
our  home  was  frequented  by  her  schoolmates 
as  much  as  any  other. 

The  trait  which  in  me  turned  to  making  money, 
in  my  sister  followed  the  African's  love  of  re- 
ligion, and  her  life  was  as  open  and  sweet  as 
any  book.  She  would  have  scorned  to  conceal 
anything  and  most  of  all  to  accept  any  honors 
or  friendships  that  were  given,  because  it  was 
thought  she  was  not  colored.  Her  women  teach- 
ers understood  and  loved  her,  and  were  proud  of 
her  accomplishments.  They  were  frequently  at 
our  home  and  we  always  received  invitations  to 
graduations  and  other  school  affairs. 

"And  so  Cecelia,  or  'Cissy,'  as  those  nearest 
her  called  her,  left  the  Englewood  High  School 
accomplished,  honest,  warm  hearted  and  with 
never  a  shadow  on  her  life.  This  was  in  1902. 
She  had  gained  a  scholarship  for  excellence  in 
history,  and  honorable  mention  for  all  her  work 
in  other  branches.  The  love  of  music  which  is 
inherent  in  all  our  people  was  very  strong  in 
her;  she  became  an  excellent  pianist,  and  re- 
ceived a  prize  for  instrumental  proficency  when 
she  was  graduated  from  a  Chicago  musical  in- 
stitute last  year.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  proud 
I  was  of  her  and  what  hopes  I  had  of  her. 
Well  Supplied  With  Money. 

"For  her  sake  we  made  our  home  at  No.  5830 
Wabash  avenue  pleasant  and  bright.  The  papers 
say  it  was  elegantly  and  extravagantly  furnished 
and  that  when  her  university  friends  called 
there  they  were  surprised.  They  said  that  they 
saw  no  one  but  Cissy  and  the  servants.  That  is 
not  true — except  that  the  house  was  as  well  fur- 


nished as  our  circumstances  warranted  and  as 
the  taste  of  Cissy  and  her  mother  desired. 
Everyone  who  came  knew  that  we  were  colored. 
Everyone,  I  think,  saw  my  mother,  and  there 
was  no  effort  at  concealment.  We  had  nothing 
to  conceal.  It  is  true  this  little  girl  had  all  the 
money  she  needed.  Many  and  many  a  time  I 
have  told  her  to  satisfy  her  desire  for  books  and 
music,  and  she  ordered  from  the  best  houses  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  they  always  came. 

"Then  she  entered  Chicago  University  and  all 
her  teachers  and  most  of  her  friends  knew  she 
was  colored.  If  any  didn't  it  was  simply 
because  they  never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire, 
and  because  perhaps,  she  didn't  look  like  a 
colored  girl.  She  is  as  fair  and  fairer  than 
yourself.  Mister,  and  looks  like  an  Anglo-Saxon. 

"There  is  no  colored  line  drawn  in  admitting 
girls  to  the  university.  There  are  probably 
twenty  other  girls  of  colored  stock  in  the  school 
now.  This  is  a  Democratic  country,  a  country 
where  in  spite  of  local  prejudices  every  one 
stands  on  his  or  her  personal  worth,  and  it  was 
so  in  the  case  of  Cecilia.  She  associated  with 
the  girls  of  the  best  families,  and  they  came 
freely  to  our  house.  If  any  one  drew  away  from 
her  because  of  her  color,  it  never  dawned  upon 
Cecilia  that  that  was  the  reason.  People  were 
not  unkind  to  her — they  couldn  't  be ;  she  was  so 
sweet   and  good. 

The  Secret  Society  Episode. 

"Then  some  of  the  girls  who  had  come  to  the 
university  from  the  Englewood  High  School  said, 
'Let's  organize  a  secret  society — a  fraternity' — 
and  they  asked  Cissy  to  help.  The  society  was 
called  Englewood  House,  and  my  sister  was 
elected  president  the  second  term,  and  served. 
Every  one  knew  she  was  colored  and  she  did  not 
deceive  any  one.  She  was  too  much  of  a  native 
lady  to  push  herself  in  anywhere  she  was  not 
wanted.  Then  came  this  story  in  the  papers, 
which  did  her  a  great  injustice — after  that  I, 
who  knew  her  natural  pride  and  tender  heart, 
suffered  as  much  as  she  did.  My  sister  was  grad- 
uated from  the  university  last  year  and  is  now 
taking  a  course  for  the  master's  degree. 

"I  understand  that  the  papers  printed  it 
simply  as  a  matter  of  news.  I  have  known  the 
boys  on  the  Chicago  papers  since  many  of  them 
were  in  knee  pants.  Some  of  them  I  have  an 
affection  for.  Many  and  many's  the  time  I  have 
waited  on  their  tables  and  served  them  and 
talked  with  them  about  their  lucky  and  unlucky 
days.  There  isn't  a  better  set  of  young  gentle- 
men in  the  land.  They  are  all  heart  and  good- 
will. So  I  don't  hold  hardness  toward  them,  nor 
you  either,  knowing  you  simply  got  the  story 
from  Chicago. 

"Now,  my  sister  has  so  many  friends  in  New 
York  that  I  didn't  like  to  have  them  believe  she 
had  deceived  any  one  intentionally.  That's  the 
reason  I  came  over  here  just  to  sit  down  and  talk 
it  over  with  you,  man  to  man,  and  trust  that 
you'd   do   what   is   right. 

"The  thing  that  hurts  the  self-respecting 
negro  most   is   the   accusation  that  he  is  trying 
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to  force  himself  into  white  society  where  he  isn't 
wanted.  It  is  nothing  against  this  sister  of  mine 
that  she  tries  to  be  as  accomplished  and  good 
and  ladylike  as  she  can — but  when  any  one  says 
she  deceived  in  order  to  get  into  society — he 
lies!" 

The  speaker  sat  back  in  his  chair,  the  heavy 
lids  fell  across  his  eyes  wearily  again,  and  the 
energy  went  away  from  his  face. 

"I  leave  it  all  to  you,"  he  said,  as  he  rose 
to  go. 


RINGS     CURFEW  FOR  NEGRO 


Missouri  Black  Men  Must  Stay  Off  Streets  After 
8.30  O'clock  at  Night. 

Monroe  City,  Mo. — The  curfew  rings  for 
negroes  in  Monroe  City,  since  a  crowd  of  black 
men  attacked  the  Reverend  Father  Thomas  Mul- 
len, pastor  of  the  Holy  Rosary  church.  Many 
well-known  citizens  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  keep  the  negroes  from  the  streets  at 
night. 

While  the  citizens  have  no  stipulated  organi- 


zation, they  maintain  an  agreement  to  make  the 
negroes  obey  them.  Placards  have  been  posted, 
warning  negroes  that  if  they  are  not  off  the 
streets  at  8.30  p.  m.  each  day  they  must  ''suffer 
the  consequences."  A  bell  is  rung  at  this  time 
each  night,  and  now  all  Monroe  City  negroes 
wend  their  way  homeward  when  the  curfew 
rings. 

Two  negroes  of  Shelbina  heard  of  Monroe 
City's  curfew  and  determined  to  show  their 
friends  here  that  they  would  not  obey  it.  The 
negroes  came  from  Shelbina.  One  of  them, 
known  in  Shelbina  as  a  desperado,  tore  down 
one  of  the  placards.  The  marshal  caught  him 
in  the  act  and  locked  him  up.  The  negro  was  re- 
leased at  midnight,  in  time  to  catch  a  train  for 
Shelbina,  but  before  he  could  reach  the  station, 
a  crowd  of  citizens  seized  him,  and,  carrying  him 
to  the  eastern  edge  of  town,  gave  him  forty-nine 
lashes.  The  desperado's  companion  was  found 
and  the  two  negroes  were  told  to  take  the  first 
train  for  Shelbina  and  never  come  back.  They 
have  not  been  in  Monroe  City  since. 

Stoutsville,  eight  miles  southwest  of  here,  will 
not  allow  a  negro  to  stay  in  town.  Monroe 
county  is  settled  largely  by  Southerners. 


The  Jester  and  His  Scrapbook 


ORDER  and  system  refuse  to  assert  them- 
selves in  the  places  and  at  the  times 
which  would  be  most  congenial  to  those  who 
are  trying  to  arrive  at  the  philosophy  of 
things,  and  as  a  consequence  the  world  is 
blest  with  the  jester,  irritated  with  the 
cynic,  and  damned  with  the  misanthrope. 
The  latter  three  turn  up  at  all  stations.  They 
make  their  comment  on  the  world  as  it  flows 
and  perhaps  it  is  this  comment  which  gives 
the  public  a  mirror  by  which  to  see  itself. 


WANTED  TO  SEE  HIS  MONEY 


Connecticut  Man  Breaks  Engagement  Because  of 
Fiancee's  Action. 

For  instance,  in  the  high  realm  of  love 

and  romance,  the  bachelor  gets  his  solace 

out  of  some  such  instance  as  the  following 

from  the   Minneapolis  Journal,    while    the 

misanthrope  laughs  in  his  sleeve : 

Derby,  Conn. — Because  his  fiancee,  he  alleged, 
asked  to  see  his  bankbook,  Alexander  Katz,  a 
real  estate  man  of  Washington,  who  was  to  have 
been  married  to  Miss  Frances  Dubb,  of  Bridge- 
port, broke  the  engagement.  He  also  retained 
counsel  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  a  diamond 
ring  which  he  had  given  her. 


Katz  came  to  Bridgeport  and  the  wedding  had 
been  set  for  the  next  day. 

Before  he  left  for  Washington  Katz  displayed 


UNCLE    BIFF    SAYS: 

Coat  shirts,  huh!     Next  it'll  be  vest  pants,  I 
■suppose.  — Detroit  Journal. 
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a  bankbook  showing  that  he  had  $7,000  on  de- 
posit. He  said:  ''Miss  Dubb's  demand  was  the 
most  sickening  thing  a  woman  could  do." 


CAN'T  GO  HOME  TILL  IN  LOVE 


Husband  Banished  For  a  Year  and  Wife  Will 
Try  Her  Charms  Again. 

Or,  within  the  same  realm  as  that  of  the 
above  incident,  the  rigors  of  law  sometimes 
obtrude  to  show  how  even  a  sad  marital  situ- 
ation may  be  given  its  felicities.  Said  the 
New  York  World  : 

Cincinnati. — Mrs.  Andrew  Soergel,  of  Bellevue, 
Ky.,  will  try  to  make  her  husband  fall  in  love 
with  her  again.  Soergel  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  mistreating  his  wife.  She  declared  in 
court  she  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him. 

Then  Judge  Wober  interceded.  He  proposed 
that  they  live  apart  for  one  year  to  give  the 
husband  a  chance  to  see  his  mistake.  Mrs. 
Soergel  agreed. 

''When  he  gets  out  in  the  world  he'll  find 
what  love  has  been  and  what  a  good  home 
means,"  she  said,  "I  fully  expect  my  husband 
to  come  home  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  to  live 
happily  with  me  again." 


NO  WONDER  RACE  SUICIDE! 


Costs    $25,000    to    Raise    a    Child,    Says    John 
Graham  Brooks. 

Should  the   gravity  of  the  opposition  to 

race  suicide   become  too   great,    The    Fool 

injects  some  such  thing  as  the  following  from 

the  New  York  World  for  contemplation: 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. — John  Graham  Brooks, 
author-Socialist  of  Boston,  believes  the  cost  of 
living  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  race  suicide,  ac- 
cording to  an  address  he  made  at  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly. 

"I  hesitate  to  bring  up  the  question  of  race 
suicide,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  a  dismal  fact  that 
the  increased  expense  of  bringing  up  children 
in  cities  where  the  people  either  choose  or  are 
compelled  to  live  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
decrease  in   the  birth  rate. 

"I  have  estimated  it  carefully  that  among 
the  middle  classes  in  our  cities  each  child  will 
cost  his  parents  $25,000  from  his  birth  until  he 
reaches  economic  independence." 

Mr.  Brooks  declared  that  for  each  case  of  in- 
sanity or  suicide  there  were  ten  sources  of  de- 
generation, which  many  ascribe  to  the  rapid 
pace  of  modern  life. 


WANTS   BARE    CHILDREN 


Professor  Starr's  Idea  May  be  Carried  Out  in 
Chicago  Utopian  Flats. 

And,  if  race  suicide  is  not  sufficient    to 


occupy  the  attention,  there  comes  something 
like  the  following  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

Chicago. — "Children  should  wear  no  clothing 
until  ten  years  old." 

Professor  Fred  Starr,  of  Congo  exploration 
fume,  made  this  statement  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  recently,  and  shortly  afterward  it  be- 
came definitely  known  that  several  university 
professors  are  to  experiment  on  cures  for  the 
"family  problem"  in  a  specially  constructed 
"paradise  flats,"  at  Fifty-sixth  street  and  Lex- 
ington avenue. 

"Children,"  said  Professor  Starr,  in  his  usual 
terse,  emphatic  fashion,  "should  not  wear 
clothing  until  they  are  ten  years  old.  No,  not 
a  stitch,"  he  added  with  more  emphasis.  "This 
is  right  for  both  physiological  and  moral 
grounds. ' ' 

There  was  much  speculation  as  to  how  far 
Professor  Starr's  theories  would  be  employed  in 
the  residential  "Utopia,"  which  will  be  built 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $50,000  in  the  exclusive 
South  Side  neighborhood.  The  families,  all 
prominent  socially,  who  have  joined  in  this  most 
remarkable  "home"  experiment,  include  those 
of  Professor  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  a  noted  histori- 
cal authority;  Professor  Harry  A.  Bigelow,  and 
Professor  Clarke  B.  Whittier,  of  the  University 
Law  School;  Doctor  Charles  Frederick,  Mills- 
paugh,  and  Doctor  Andrew  S.  Allen. 


WANTS   MOTHER-IN-LAW   BACK 


Cleveland  Man  Goes  to  Court  to  Enforce  Her 
Return. 

Still  further  in  the  family  line  is  such  an 
extraordinary  incident  as  the  following,  from 
the  Washington  Post : 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Lonesome  because  his 
mother-in-law  had  left  his  home,  Eugene  C. 
Mathivet,  a  wealthy  attorney,  began  action  re- 
cently in  probate  court  to  enforce  her  return. 

He  resorted  to  an  action  in  habeas  corpus, 
claiming  that  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Bessie  R. 
Robinson,  had  been  persuaded  to  leave  him  and 
was  forcibly  restrained  from  returning.  He 
named  Mrs.  D.  B.  Strickler,  a  neighbor,  as  being 
responsible  for  Mrs.  Robinson's  absence. 

All  the  parties  reside  in  a  fashionable  neigh- 
borhood and  are  well  to  do. 


ADVISES  A  'HUSBAND'S  HOUR' 


Club  Leader  at  St.  Louis  Tells  Women  How  to 
Win  in  Politics. 

For  the  advocates  of  women's  more  active 
participation  in  civic  affairs,  there  is  the 
following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
would  probably  have  past  harmlessly  enough 
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had  not    the    cartoonists    discovered    it,    as 
shown  on  another  page  of  this  publication : 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — A  husband's  hour  will  ac- 
complish as  much  as  woman's  suffrage,  is  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Miss  Anna  L.  Clarke,  of 
Booriville,  Mo.,  one  of  the  prominent  club  women 
of  the  country.  St.  Louis  clubs  promise  to  take 
her  advice  and  make  the  husbands  of  the  club 
women  the  best  fed  and  most  petted  in  the  land. 

"I  have  always  liked  Ijongf ellow 's  idea  of 
the  children's  hour,"  said  Miss  Clarke,  "but  a 
husband's  hour  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Have 
your  husband's  slippers  ready  when  he  gets 
home,  give  him  a  good  dinner  and  then  take  your 
John  to  one  side  for  a  cozy  chat,  tell  him  just 
what  you  want  politically,  and  you  can  get  any- 
thing. A  husband's  hour  is  as  good  as  equal 
suffrage,  and  you  don't  have  to  wait  a  lifetime 
to  get  results." 

Miss  Clarke  is  chairman  of  the  civil  service 
committee  for  General  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs.  She  is  also  the  leader  in  work  for  civil 
service  reform  in  Missouri. 


ROMANCE  IS  NOT  DEAD 


Saved  by  an  Umbrella. 


Spain's  Latest  Love  Story  Suggestive  of  Middle 
Ages. 

For  the  wholesomer  good  of  the  man  who 
looks  with  despair  on  the  tide  of  love  and 
marriage,  there  is  offered,  in  the  Washington 
Star,  the  following  revival  of  old-time 
romance : 

Madrid. — Love's  strategy  has  revived  an  in- 
stitution of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  "marriage  by 
surprise,"  to  which  two  elopers  have  just  had 
recourse,  is  being  copied  through  the  length  and 
breadth   of  the  land. 

Having  in  mind  the  enchantment  of  the  ro- 
mance of  King  Alfonso  and  Queen  Ena,  stem 
parents  in  Spain  have  treated  young  lovers  with 
more  than  usual  leniency.  Yet  in  the  noble  house 
of  de  Conquista  there  was  an  exception.  The 
fair  daughter  of  the  house,  Donna  Petronilla, 
named  f»r  ancestors  of  the  ages  past,  loved  the 
young  Marquis  de  Villa  Real.  In  every  way  the 
pair  of  lovers  were  ideal.  She,  a  maiden  of 
eighteen,  was  beautiful,  patrician  to  her  finger 
tips,  and  an  only  child  of  wealthy  parents.  "The 
young  man  is  the  son  an-.l  heir  to  the  ancient 
marquisato,  a  tall  and  handsome  figure,  well  to 
do,  but  devoted  to  sport  and  motoring  rather 
than  to  the  busy  walks  of  working  life. 

The  two  young  aristocrats  lived  in  their  family 
pnlaces  in  this  city  and  nu't  frequently  in  the  gay 
life  of  Madrid,  now  bH.ssking  in  the  sunshine  of 
a  full-blazoned  reigning  court. 

They  loved.  The  youth  <leclared  his  love  to 
the  haughty  Marquis  de  Conquista  and  wA  in- 
slfintly  refused.  He  sought  the  aid  of  his 
parents,  but  they,  too,  met  with  a  rebuff.  The 
opposition  fanned  the  young  couple's  love  into 
a    passion.      The    fiery    blood     of    young     Spain 
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would  bi'ook  no  obstacles.  The  young  marquis 
ciet  Donna  Petronilla  in  secret;  he  bribed  her 
duenna;  a  charming  secret  correspondence 
passed  between  them. 

One  day  one  of  the  girl's  scented  love  missives 
went  astray.  Her  father  read  it.  There  was  an 
in?tant  search  of  her  rooms.  In  the  ransacking 
billets  by  the  score  were  unearthed,  and  with 
them  the  details  of  the  secret  courtship. 

The  marquis,  the  marchioness  and  their 
daughter  left  Madrid  the  next  day.  For  weeks 
young  de  Villa  Real  was  in  despair.  No  word 
came  from  his  sweetheart.  Her  father's  servants 
withstood  all  bribes  for  a  time  and  private  de- 
tectives could  get  no  trace  of  the  girl  and  her 
parents.  There  was  no  news  of  them  in  the 
social  world,  they  were  not  at  any  of  their 
country  places. 

But  at  last  a  young  servitor  succumbed,  per- 
haps to  the  lure  of  gold,  or  perhaps  out  of  love 
and  sympathy  for  her  young  mistress.  At  any 
rate  the  youthful  marquis  learned  that  the  de 
Conquistas  had  been  given  the  loan  of  a  rela- 
tive's country  house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage at  Trujillo.  Here  in  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  Pizarro  was  Donna  Petronilla  hidden  away. 

Her  lover  disguised  himself  and  took  a  trusted 
mechanician  and  his  swiftest  motor  ear  to  the 
village.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  communi- 
cate with  the  donna.  Quickly  an  elopement  was 
arranged.  Quite  in  the  fashion  of  the  middle 
ages  did  the  girl  steal  from  her  bedroom  window 
in  the  old  castle.  A  run  through  fields  with  her 
lover  to  the  high  road,  where  the  motor  car  was 
in  waiting,  and  then  off  to  Madrid  as  silently  and 
swiftly  as  could  be. 

«     *     * 

The  young  marquis  did  not  scorch.  He  could 
not  affoi-d  to  meet  with  an  accident  nor  run  into 
the  hands  of  the  guardia  civil.  The  summer's 
sun  was  up  by  the  time  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  were  ended,  and  the  car  drove 
through  the  streets  of  Madrid.  At  the  first 
church  arrived  at  a  halt  was  made.  The  youth- 
ful couple  descended  and  entered  the  church. 
The  organ  was  pealing,  the  priest  was  chanting, 
for  esvrly  mass  had  begun.  The  couple  made 
their  way  toward  the  front.  ■  They  watched  till 
the  priest  faced  the  congregation,  then  thej 
slipped  to  their  knees  and  clasped  each  other's 
hands.  As  the  priest  with  arms  uplifted  pro- 
nounced the  benediction  of  the  mass  the  youth- 
ful lovers  repeated  a  little  formula  necessary 
for  constituting  the  "mariiage  by  surprise." 
When  a  moment  later  they  stood  erect  and  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes  they  were  man  and  wife, 
according  to  both  law  and  the  church. 

All  haste  was  made  to  reach  the  young  mar- 
quis's home.  Here  at  the  breakfast  table  the 
bride  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  bridegroom's 
parents  and  relatives.  A  telegram  detailing  the 
events   was    sent   to    Trujillo.      The    Marquis    de 


Conquista,  being  a  sensible  man,  made  the  best 
he  could  of  it,  and  with  great  reluctance  gave 
the   happy  pair  his  blessing. 

No  secret  was  made  of  the  marriage  in  society 
circles,  though  many  gossiped  because  there  ap- 
parently was  no  public   ceremony. 

Now,  however,  the  story  of  the  elopement  and 
the  form  of  the  remarkable  marriage  have  leaked 
out. 

The  romance  is  "the  most  popular  since  that  of 
the  king  and  queen.  In  novels  and  stories  and 
other  fiction  the  ''marriage  by  surprise"  is  well 
known.  But  this  is  the  first  public  case  of  its 
kind  occurring  in  recent  times,  perhaps  for 
quite  two  centuries. 

And  it  has  now  become  the  vogue  again. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 


1.     House-hunting    A.     D.     1400.— The    kitchen. 


2.      Flat-hunting    A.    D.    1907.— The    kitchen. 

— London   Punch. 
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THE    HUSBAND'S    HOUR— MR.     SMITHERS     GETS     OUT    BEYOND     HIS    DEPTH. 

A  Woman  Suffragist  Believes  That  a  Good  Dinner  and  an  Hour's  Cosy  Chat  on  Political  Sub- 
jects With  Husband  Will  Help  the  Cause. 


Now,  John,  let's  have  a  cosy  little  chat  on  politics.  What  do  I  know  about  it?  Oh,  our 
club's  been  studying  the  subject.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  lots  of  things.  Who  do  you  think 
\nll  be  nominated  for  President? 


"Do  you  think  the  member  of  the  Legislatare  is  doing  good  work?    It's  queer,  but  I  ca-n't 
remember  his  name.    What  is  it? 


"I  really  think  the  ward  club  ought  to  have  a    better    precinct    captain    out    here,    don't 
you? "  —Chicago   Record-Herald. 
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ANOTHER  ANIMAL  AFFAIR 


"Why,   Judge,    I   Loved   My   Dog  Better   Than 
My  Child." 

After  the  simian  entertainment  at  New- 
port, the  following  from  the  New  York 
"World  probably  does  not  feaze  him  in  the 
least : 

Philadelphia. — Distressed  by  the  mildness  of 
the  penalty  for  dog  stealing,  Mrs.  Frances 
Rhein,  aged  seventy,  exclaimed  in  Magistrate 
Fitzpatrick 's  office,  "Why,  I  loved  the  dog  bet- 
ter than  my  child.  He  has  been  my  constant 
companion,  and  I  cannot  live  without  him." 

Mrs.  Rhein  had  caused  the  arrest  of  James 
Alexander,  on  the  charge  of  stealing  the  dog — 
a  great  Dane.     Alexander  was  held  in  $400  bail. 


BUTTERMILK    COCKTAIL 


Snakeless  Thirst  Cure  Invented  for  Fairbanks 's 
Benefit. 

He  emulates  Fairbanks.  See  the  following 
from  the  New  York  "World : 

Chicago. — Throat  parched?  Irrigate  it  with 
a  buttermilk  cocktail. 

This  is  a  new  breed  of  dampness  which  was 
devised  at  the  University  of  Chicago  recently, 
Coincident  with  its  invention  is  the  approach  of 
Vice-President  Fairbanks,  who  is  to  participate 
in  the  fifty-ninth  convention  of  the  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  fraternity  at  the  university. 

The  buttermilk  cocktail,  which  is  a  snakeless 
combination  of  two  thirst  cures  recently  en- 
countered by  the  Vice-President,  was  served  re- 


FOR 


LOOSE  LEAF 
PRICE  BOOKS 


LOOSE  LEAF 
LEDGERS 


LOOSE  LEAF 
DEVICES 


OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 


CALL  ON 

DIXON,  FISH  &  CO. 

The  Loose  Leaf  House 
Commercial  Stationers 

205-7  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Exclusive  Jjgents  for  the 
"BROWN  LOOSE  LEAF  LEDGER" 


eently  for  the  first  time  in  the  university  com- 
mons. It  is  constructed  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing recipe: 

■  Take  a  tall,  thin  glass,  drop  in  a  chunk  of  ice; 
insert  a  long  slice  of  cucumber,  then  fill  with 
buttermilk.     That's   all. 


It 


CHAS.KE1LUS&  CO 
HIGH  GRADE  CLOTHIERS 

"  CLOTHES  OF  QUALITY." 

No  Branch  stores.     No  Agents. 

WE'VE  BEEN  COMPLIMENTED  VERY  HIGHLY  ON  OUR  MODELS  AND  NEW- 
NESS OF  FABRICS.  CONSERVATIVE  DRESSERS  FIND  HERE  "CORRECT- 
NESS" SATURATED  WITH  GOOD  STYLE.  OUR  CLOTHES  HAVE  A  PEDIGREE 
OF    MAKERS    WHO    ARE    TOPMOST    IN     CLOTHES^ACADEMIES. 

Advantages  here,  that  tailors  can't  offer .^  We  have  a  bevy  of  exclusive  patterns;  also  a  lot  of  meritorious 
fashions.  Here  you  can  try  them  on  and  try  on  until  you  are  perfectly  suited.  Can't  do  that  at  your  tail- 
or's after  he  puts  the  scissors  into  the  cloth.  Whether  his  garment  fits  you  or  not,  you're  inclined 
to      be      charitable      and     take   it.        We     ask     no    charity;     our    clothes     must    fit. 


KING  SOLOMON'S  HALL, 

FILLMORE  ST..  NEAR  SUTTER. 
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SOME  OF  THE  NOTABLE  FEATURES  APPEARING  IN 

The  Arena   Magazine 

FOR      SEPTEMBER 


The  Cable  Telegraph  Syatema  of  the  World.     By  J.  HLNNIKER  HEATON.  M.   'P. 

This  is  probably  the  most  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  cable  question  in  its  various  vital  bearings  on  civilized 
nations  that  has  appeared  in  the  compass  of  a  magazine  essay.  It  contains  a  number  of  extremely  valuable  tables  and  is  a  con- 
tribution that  will  be  referred  to  for  years  by  men  interested  in  this  increasingly  important  issue.  The  distinguished  English  states- 
man concludes  after  presenting  the  facts,  that:  The  cable  rates  are  too  high  and  prohibitory;  that  commerce  is  hampered  and 
hindered  by  present  monopolies;  and  that  cheaper  cables  would  mean  federation  and  international  peace. 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  for  President.     By  PROF.    WILLIAM  KITTLE.  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  for  Normal  Schools  of  IVisconsin 

This  is  a  graphic  review  of  the  political  career  of  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFoIlette,  showing  precisely  where  he  has  stood  and  how 
he  has  fought  on  every  important  issue  that  has  come  up  since  he  entered  the  political  arena  to  the  present  time.  A  fine  new  pic- 
ture of  Senator  LaFoIlette  from  his  latest  photograph  accompanies  the  article. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Invasion  of  European  Socialism.     By  HENR  Y  FRANK. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  thoughtful  contributions  that  has  appeared  on  a  subject,  that  is  more  and  more  engrouing  the  atten- 
tion of  all  thinking  people  interested  in  political  questions  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

Victor  Hugo:  Critic.  Prophet  and  Philosopher.     By  B.   O.  FLOWER. 

An  extended  criticism  of  the  thought  of  the  great  Frenchman  as  mirrored  in  his  recently  published  Intellectual  Autobiog- 
raphy and  in  his  former  important  criticism  of  genius,  literature  and  art  entitled  William  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  MacKaye's  "Democracy  and  Socialism":  Yea  and  No.     By  HON.  GEORGE  FRED.  WILLIAMS 
arid  PROF.   THOMAS  ELMER  WILL.  A.  M. 

Two  contributions  which  are  in  the  nature  of  appreciations  and  criticisms  of  the  important  contribution  by  Mr.  MacKaye  in  the 
July  Arena. 

The  Economic  Basis  of  the  Divorce  Problem.     By  REV.  ROLAND  D.  SAWYER. 

An  extremely  intelligent  discussion  of  this  important  question,  by  a  leading  Massachusetts  Congregational  Minister.  Mr.  Sawyer 
has  evidently  thought  upon  this  question  along  fundamental  lines. 

The  Bugaboo  of  Direct  Legislation:  A   Calm  Review  of  Objections  urged  by  the  Opposition.      By 

LINTON  SATTERTHWAIT. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Satterthwait  discusses  in  a  calm,  able  and  judicial  manner  the  question  of  direct  legislation,  noticing  at  length 
the  so-called  objections  that  are  being  advanced  by  the  upholders  of  boss-rule  or  the  government  of  the  country  by  the  privileged 
interests  through  the  money-controlled  machine. 

Daniel's    Vision:    Evidence    that    it    was    not    a     Vision,    but  an  Astronomical    Observation.     By 

GEORGE  MILLEN  JARVIS.  Author  of  the  Bible  Allegories. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Jarvis  discusses  an  obscure  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  that  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  on  the  part  of 
Bible  critics.  The  author  holds  that  the  so-called  vision  was  an  astronomical  observation  and  that  many  of  the  obscure  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  appear  clear  when  they  are  recognized  as  astronomical  obaervitions  and  interpretations. 


INSIST  UPON  GETTING  THE  ARENA.     If  your  newsdealer  does  not  carry 
it  place  an  order  with  him  for  a  copy  to  be  supplied  regularly,  commencing 
with  the  September  number.     If  you  do  not  buy  from   news- 
stands,  send  us  50  cents  in  stamps,  money-order  or 
coin  for  a  four  months'  trial  subscription. 


25  cents  a  copy.  $2.50  a  year. 

{Fifty  cents  additional  for  postage  to  Canada  and  foreign  countries) 

ALBERT  BRANDT,  Publisher 

353  BRANDT  BUILDING  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Zellerbach  Building,  S.  E.  corner  Battery  and  Jackson  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cat.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  New 
Home  of 


Zellerbach  Paper  Company 


The  Largest  Paper  House 
in  the  World 


Bargains  in  High  Class  Stocks  and  Mining  Securities 


FOR   SAIiE. 

1,000  Mohawk  Florence  Leasing  .    $     .67% 

2.0(10   Searchlig-ht  Helena 01 

3,000  Greenwater   Ely 02% 

2,000   Arizona    Ely    02 

1.000  Standard  No.  1 09 

4,000  Johnnie   Greenwater 01 

1.000  Red    King    Mining : 16 

1.000   Octave   M.    &   M 75 

1,000   Silver   Pick  Triangle 21 

2,000  Goldfleld    Coming   N.?.tion 12 

2.000  Giant   Bullfrog 16 

1,000   Potlatch    Goldfield 42 

5.000   Little     Florence     Mining 70 

4,000   Desert  Chief 07 

2.000   Cerro    del    Oro 25 

1.000  Vaughn    Ductile   Metals 1.00 

1,000   Tramp    Ext 26 

5,000   Promontorio 12% 

1 0,000   Mono  M.   &   M 03 

2.000  Electric  Heating 28 

1.000   Ross    Pump    75 

10  American   Marconi .17% 

20  Toledo    Columbus    Bid 

2,000  Mt.    Gaines 25 

500  Gold    Roads    4.00 

100   Quartette    18.00    . 

5.000   Mt.    Whitney    03 

10.000   Bisbee   \\^est 04% 

fi.OOO   Jerome    Verde    Copper 15 

500   Anti-Friction    Journal    Box 2.45 

250   P.   B.   Steifer 5.50 

2,000   Bonnie  Clair 60 

50   Wellington    Gold    M.    &    M Bid 

10,000  Penn    Wyoming 55 

100   Benedictine 35.00 

2,000  Nevada  Pearl 25 

2,000   Amer.    Axle  ' Bid 

Hoyt    Mach.    (Parent    Co.) Bid 


500  Crescent    Rotary,    block    80.00 

200  Leroy  Air  Power,  block 25.00 

5,000   Sonora    Mex.    Cop Bid 


200  West.   Home   Const.,   Prfd 

'5,000  Empire'    (Wisner)     

5,000  Col.   Monarch    (Wisner)    .  . 

2,500  Merchie   Ext.    (Wisner)    .  . 

5,000  United    T.    &    G.    (Wisner). 


10.00 

22 

17 

13 

03% 

100   Bankers   Fire   Ins 110.00 

5,000  Brcyfogle    Manhattan 15 

1,000  Copper    Creek    (Col.    Sibley) 63 

100  Cienguita    Cop    3.50 

1,000  East    Comstock    Wonder    Bid 

2,000  Goldfleld  Bro 03 

10,000  Great  Northern   Idaho 07 

50  Jumbo   Ext.    (block)    100.00- 

4  Lazacualpo,   Rubber 375.00 

200   Pacific    Wireless 3.25 

200   Shreves   Oil 17 

4,300   Furnace    Creek    Copper    .35 

3,000  Vernal    Ext 01 

10,000  Rhyolite   Rose   Gold    (block) 50.00 


3,000  Greater   Manhattan 

3,000  Man.    Gibraltar 

1,000  Man.    Wisconsin     (McDon'd) , 

1,000  Tonopah  G.   &  S 

1,000  Duplex    Ext 

1,000  Rye  Patch 

WE    WILL,    BUY 

Mt.    Gaines    

Chiapas  Rubber 

Rio   Nichol 

Octave    M.    &   M 

Bufa 

Sonora  M.  &  M 

Santa  Barbara  Oil 


.01 

.01 

.04% 

.02% 

.07% 

.01 

Bid 

.$80.00 
70.00 
.57% 
50 
.15 
.10 

Enclose  check,  draft,  P.  O.  order  with  your  bids 
and  offerings  for  any  block  you  desire.  References: 
Occidental  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.     Use  the  wire. 


UNITED   SECURITIES   CO., 


421-2-3  I.  W.  Hellman  Building 
Los  Anseles,  Cal. 
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Gold  in  Ogle 
Mountain 


"If  ever  you  do  find  a  minins'  company  that 
is  on  tlie  square  and  lias  a  property  that  you 
positively  know  is  of  the  right  kind  don't  be 
afraid  to  get  in  with  them,"  is  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice given  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  mining 
engineers   in   America   recently. 

Investigation  of  the  property  idf  the  OgJe 
Mountain  Mining  Company  has  always  resulted 
in  the  investigator  taking  this  engineer's  ad- 
vice. This  property  is  on  Ogle  Mountain,  Clack- 
amas county,  Oregon,  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the 
/ascades. 

The  free-milling  gold  alone  in  this  ore  has 
paid  ■  for  its  development  for  two  years.  The 
values  in  the  concentrates  have  never  been  ex- 
tracted, half  of  the  gold  lying  untouched  on  the 
dump.  Little  has  been  said  about  this  new  dis- 
trict, but  much  work  has  been  going  on  steadily. 
And  the  mine  has  paid  its  own  way!  It  is  no 
wonder  its  ore  took  third  prize  at  the  Levvis  and 
Clark  Exposition. 

Ogle  Mountain  will  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  mining  centers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  within 
three  years.  The  great  ore  body  just  being 
•.•eached  will  provide  profitable  workings  for 
years  to  come. 

Out  of  a  number  of  assays  made,  everything 
)\er  $25  a  ton  was  excluded,  that  the  minimum 
night  be  learned,  and  the  average  was  $6.37! 
The  Treadwell  has  made  millions  out  of  $2  ore. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that  an  investment  in 
Ogle  Mountain  will  pay  you.  We'll  show  just 
why  this  block  of  stock  at  twenty  cents  must 
be  sold  at  once.  You  won't  hesitate  then. 
^A'rite  us  if  only  to  ask  a  question. 


OGLE  MOUNTAIN 
Mining  Company 

Oregon  City,  Oregon 


POULTRY  RAISING 

Is  most  profitable  at  Petaluma,  Calif.  Many  are  making 
$200  per  month  and  over  on  5  acres  with  poultry  alone. 
Try  it  and  be  convinced.  We  have  a  good  list  to  select  from 

A  Few  Special  Bargains 

$2250— Valley  Heights;  3.27  acret,  high,  rolling,  sandy  soil,  com- 
manding fine  view,  new,  4  R.  cottage,  barn,  incubator  and 
brooder  house  and  bidgs.  and  runs  for  1 000  hens,  room  for 
2000.  This  plant  when  fully  stocked  will  pay  $200  net  per 
month.  Can  he  bought  now  on  terms  of  $730  cash  and  bal.  at 
you  make  it.  No.  1871. 

$2000— 7  acres  adj.  city  limits;  wooded  hillside,  sloping  to  the  east; 
house,  barn,  well  and  poultry  bIdgs;  $300  cash  and  easy 
terms.  No.  1861. 

$3S00--An  ideal  home  and  poultry  ranch,  5  acres  2  miles  out;  sandy 
soil,  best  near  Petaluma.  new,  modern,  3  R  cottage,  bath  room, 
pantry  and  closets,  ample  out  bIdgs.,  room  and  runs  for  2000 
hens;  $1000  cash,  bal.  6  per  cent.;  should  net  owner  $230 
per  month.  No.  1332. 

$3000-- 3.94  acres  near  Petaluma,  rich,  sandy  soil,  1  acre  orchard,  fine 
garden,  new  4  R  cottage,  porcelain  bath,  patent  toilet,  white 
enameled  sinK  in  pantry,  ho!  and  cold  running  water  in  house 
and  to  out  bIdgs.,  barn  and  poultry  bIdgs.  Fine  location  and 
good  neighbors;  a  fine  home  and  money  maker.  No.  1870. 

Write  for  our 
Sonoma   County    Bargains,   Book   P,    a    large    free    list. 


J.  W.  HORN  CO. 

812   Main  Street,  Petaluma,  California 

15  Years'  Experience  at  Petaluma 


L.  C.  SMITH  (Visible) 

TYPEWRITERS  SOLD 


California   Wine  Ass'n      .     .      12 
Viavi  Company W 


W.  &  /.  Sloane  &  Co. 
Cat.  Saje  T)eposit  &  Trust  Co. 
Union  Trust  Bank 
Qoldberg,  Bowen  &  Co. 


9 

8 

6 

_5 

50 


WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS    TO 

L.  &  M.  ALEXANDER  &  CO. 

1820  FILLMORE  ST.  Telephone  West  6288 

BRANCHES:  Lc  Angeles        Portland 


Seattle 


PlenMC  mention   The   Pandex   when   wrltlnir   to   Advcrtliserai. 
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The  Greatest  of  Musical  Inventions — the  Two-Horn 

DUPLEX 

PHONOGRAPH 

FREE  TRIAL 

NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

IT  is  the  phonograph  that  gives  you  all  the  sound 
vibrations.  It  has  not  only  two  horns,  but  two 
vibrating  diaphragms  in  sound  box.  Other 
phonographs  have  one  diaphragm  and  one  horn. 
The  Duplex  gets  all  the  volume  of  music;  other 
phonographs  get  the  half.  The  Duplex  gives 
you  a  better  tone — clearer,  sweeter,  more  like 
the  original.    Our 

FREE 

Catalogue 

will  explain  fully 
the  superiority  of 
The  Duplex.  Don't 
allow  any  one  to  per- 
suadeyouto  buyany 
other  make  without 
first  sending  for  our 
catalogue.    The  Du- 

§lex  is  not  sold  by 
ealers  or  in  stores. 
We  are  Actual 
Manufacturers,  not 
jobbers,  and  sell 
only  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  user, 
eliminating  all 
middlemen's  profits. 

Duplex  Phonograph  Co..       299  Patterson  s^.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  j:,7F™':"c':f.V.S2J"/,Vurn?.'::S^ 


Each  horn  is  30  in.  lon/fiuith  77  in. 
hell.  CaHnei  1 8  in  X  1 4  in  x  toin. 

That  is  why  we  are  able  to  manu- 
facture and  deliver  the  best  phono- 
graph made  for  less  than  one- 
third  what  dealers  ask  for  othei 
Tnakes  not  as  good 

Freight  Prepaid 

Seven  Days'  Free  Trial 

W«  illow  isTen  dnyi'  f  r»e  triti  in  your  own  homa 
in  which  tn  drcide  whethrr  you  with  to  ke»p  It.  It 
tbr  machine  don  not  make  good  our  every  clsiin — 
voiiimr,  q\iality,  savinr.  satisfaction- juit  s»nd  it 
back      We'l!  pay  all  freight  charges  both 'Ways. 

All  the  Latest  Improvements 

The  Duplex  is  equipped  with  a  mechanical  feed  that 

relieves  the  record  of  all  the  destructive  work  of  pto- 

pelllnrthe  reprodneeracrr'Ss  its  surface.       The  needle  point  is  held  in  eon 

tinuous  contact  with  the  inner  (which  is  more  accurate)  wall  of  the  sound 

wave  groove,  thus  reproducint  more  perfectly  whatever  music  was  put  into 

.  »u  J  the  record  when  it  was  made.    The  Duplex  has  adevice  by  whichtheweight 

of  the  raprodueer  upon  the  record  may  b*    regulated  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  thus  greatly  preserving  the  life  and  dura 

bihty  of  the  records.    Those  are  exclusive   features  of  the  Duplex  and  can  not  he  had  on  any  other  make  of  phonograph 


General  Securities 
Company,  Inc. 

224  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
LOS    ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR    GOOD    MINING 

PROPOSITIONS 


FISCAL  AGENTS  FOR 

JEROME  VERDE  COPPER  Co. 

(The  Fortune  Builder) 


Send  for  Prospectus  of   this  great  Copper    Proposition. 
Now  is  the  Time! 


REMONDINO 

Investment  Co. 


Real  EUtate  in  all  Its  Branches 


n 


Propositions  of  Merit  Promoted 
Advertising  Promotions. 
Introduction  of  Up-to-Date  Novel- 
ties. San  Diego  Literature  Fur- 
nished upon  Application  and  "  It's 
no    trouble  to  answ^er  questions." 

Remondino  Investment  Co. 

Fletcher-Salmons  Block 

6th  and  D  Sts.  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 


Please   mention   The   Pandex    when   vtrttlne  to   Advertisers. 
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MONEY  IN  TREES 


PACIFIC  COAST  FORESTS  ALONE  ARE  LEFT 
The  famine  is  not  much  yet,  but  the  pinch  is  coming 


IT  WILL 

PAY 

TO 

BE  YOUR 

OWN 
BANKER 

You  can  save  and  invest 
at  the  same  time 


noOO.    NO  LABOR.    NO  SPECULATION 

One  good  investment  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  labor;  $4  per  month  for  25 
months  invested  now  in  Oregon  timber  will  buy  negotiable  dividend  stock 
secured  by  100,000  feet  of  timber  GUARANTEED.  Will  soon  be  worth 
^1000,  besides  paying  50  per  cent  dividends.  This  is  well  worth  your  time 
to  investigate.  Write  to-day  for  full  information. 
NORTH    COAST    CO-OPERATIVE    LUMBER    CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

Suite  91-95  Realty  Trust  Building  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Northern  Exploration  Company 

CAPITAL  $500,000 

Organized  and  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,  to  transact  business  in  the 

United  States  or  any  foreign  country. 

In  the  field  to  examine  prospects  and  determine  what  are  real  mines  and  what  are  yentures. 

Purpose  of  the  Company  to  take  over  mines  from  owners  who  are  not  able  to  develop  and 
operate  them. 

To  advise  the  inexperienced  investor  and  further  the  interests  of  those  seeking  profitable 
returns  from  legitimate  mining  enterprises. 

All  operations  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  expert  mining  engineers  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company. 


THE  NORTHERN  EXPLORATION  COMPANY. 

656  NEW  YORK  BLOCK 

Please  send  me  additional  information  as  to  your  New  Manu- 
facturing Industry  and  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Name 

Street 

Gty 

Sute 

Write  plainly. 


THE  NORTHERN 
Exploration   Company 

656  NEW  YORK  BLOCK 


Pletifte   nientlou   The    Piiutle.v    >rheu    writing  to    Advertlsern. 
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Do  You  Know 
How 


A 


re 


Mad^ 


? 


^  My  booklet,  "  How  Dollars  Are  Made,"  will  tell  you. 
^  It  is  an  interesting  short  story  on  finance. 
^  Gives  the  reason  of  the  success  and  failures  of  corporations. 
^  Shows  you  how  to  judge  the  good  corporation  from  the  bad. 
^  Shows  that  a  little  money  makes  big  money  when  invested  right. 


MAILED    FREE    ON    APPLICATION-ADDRESS 


ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc.,  773  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Please   mention   The   Pandex    -ivhen   writing-  to   Advertisers. 
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Arthur  H.  Jordan,  Inc. 

773  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


formerly 

Southwestern  Bonds 
and  Finance  Co. 


916  Fillmore  Street, 
San  Francisco 


NOTICE: — All  advertising  space  used  formerly  in  this  magazine 
under  the  name  of  the  Southwestern  Bonds  &  Finance  Company^ 
will  hereafter  he  used  by  the  above  mentioned  corporation. 


I'lensc   mvutiou   The   I'audex   tvheii   tvrltiuK'   to   Advcrtlcters. 


Of  rnr 
UNIVtRSirY 

or 
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A  Grand  Property 

That  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  years 

Must  Be  Sold 


700  acres,  Tehama  County,  Calif.,  all  level  land.  Price  $65,000.00  cash,  or 
one  half  balance  in  5  or  6  annual  payments.  Interest  6  per  cent.  Two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  town.  One  half  mile  to  R.  R.  shipping  Depot.  On  county  road. 
Property  adjoins  a  large  colony.  230  acres  of  orchard  consisting  of  peaches,  prunes, 
almonds  and  apricots.  The  trees  came  into  full  bearing  this  year.  The  balance  of 
the  land  is  used  for  the  raising  of  potatoes,  alfalfa,  etc.  Can  all  be  used  for  fruit. 
Over  6  carloads  of  potatoes  were  taken  off  the  land  this  season,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  full  crop  is  close  to  $50,000. 

The  land  has  never  been  irrigated  to  any  extent  but  being  all  level  can  be  irri- 
gated from  Thomas  Creek  (one  of  the  largest  creeks  in  the  county).  There  are  large 
irrigating  ditches  throughout  this  section  of  the  county.  The  property  is  fenced  and 
cross  fenced. 

The  soil  is  a  rich,  dark  sediment  loam,  and  will  grow  anything. 

Naked  land  adjoining  the  property  has  sold  for  $  1 00  to  $  1  50  per  acre.  Prop- 
erty cannot  be  duplicated  in  the  entire  Sacramento  Valley  at  any  such  figure,  and 
must  be  sold. 


Address 

Arthur  H.  Jordan,  Inc. 

773  MarJ^et  Street,  San  Francisco,   CaL 

Please  mention  The   Pandex   when   vrrltlng^   to   Advertisers. 
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THIS    ENTIRE     PAGE     OF    CLASSIFIED     PROPERTY     LISTED     BY 


Arthur  H.  Jordan,  Inc.,  773  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


FORMERLY  SOUTHWESTERN 
BONDS  &  FINANCE  CO. 


CALIFORNIA  RKAL.  ESTATE. 

WE  OFFER  the  following  carefully  selected  list 
of  farmp,  in  different  sections  of  California,  for 
sale.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  home  in  this  Golden 
State.  All  the  conditions  for  farming  are  favor- 
aole  here.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  market  for  farm  products  are 
unexcelled  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  country 
is  growing  rapidly.  Steam  and  electric  railway?" 
are  being  built  in  many  parts  of  the  State  and 
prices  are  sure  to  advance.  Read  this  list  care- 
fully. Many  of  these  places  are  for  sale  on  easy 
terms.  This  is  YOUR  opportunity  to  get  a  farm 
In  California.     Take  advantage  of  it  NOW. 

If  you  do  not  see  a  place  in  this  list  that  inter- 
ests you,  write  us  a  description  of  what  you  desire, 
the  number  of  acres,  the  amount  of  money  you 
wish  to  invest,  and  for  what  purpose  you  wish  the 
place,  and  we  will  submit  what  we  think  will 
meet  your  requirements.  We  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  State  and  will  be  pleased  to  give 
reliable  information  upon  request. 


lake:  county. 

92500 — 39  ACRES,  3  miles  from  Mlddletown; 
on  good  county  road;  %  mile  from  school;  9  acres 
bearing  vineyard;  Yz  are  table  grapes;  acre  family 
orchard;  two-story  house  of  7  rooms;  barn  40x60, 
wood  house,  good  cellar,  all  good  fruit  land,  plenty 
of  water  to  irrigate  the  whole  place.  No.  759. 

91000 — 160  ACRES;  6  miles  from  Middletown;  a 
mountain  ranch;  a  fine  orchard;  20  or  30  acres  can 
be  made  for  garden  and  fruit;  a  fine  place  for  a 
summer  resort;  large  house  and  a  small  cabin  on 
the  place. No.  767. 

96   Acres.  Price   «2500. 

LAKE    COUNTY. 

Located  2  miles  from  Middletown.  Middletown 
has  a  population  of  500,  with  stores,  churches  and 
schools;  good  roads;  good  dwelling  of  7  rooms,  barn 
and  outbuildings.  A  large  supply  of  the  finest 
water  to  be  had.  The  land  dofes  not  require  irriga- 
tion, but  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  all 
purposes.  There  is  a  good  deep  soil  which  will 
grow  any  kind  of  crop.  Of  the  96  acres  about 
50  acres  are  level,  the  rest  is  in  wood  and  pasture; 
4  acres  are  in  good  bearing  orchard  of  different 
varieties;  1  acre  in  fine  table  grapes.  Lake  County, 
known  as  "the  Switzerland  of  America,"  has  a 
great  number  of  health  and  summer  resorts  and 
an    unexcelled   climate.  No.    846. 


20   Acres.  Price,   «1700. 

LAKE    COUNTY. 

Located  li^  miles  from  Middletown,  just  at  edge 
of  foothills,  on  county  road;  good  house,  barn,  etc.; 
fine  water  supply  for  all  purposes.  The  soil  is  Al 
and  will  produce  most  any  kind  of  crop.  The  land 
is   level    and    can    be   cultivated.  No.    845. 


20   Acres.  Price,  91200. 

LAKE    COUNTY. 

Located  2  miles  from  Middletown;  small  house 
and  barn;  plenty  of  wood  and  water  for  all  pur- 
poses; 5  acres  planted  to  grapes  2  years  old.  Soil 
suitable   for   fruit,   berries,   hay,   alfalfa,   vegetables, 

etc. No.    844. 

167    Acres.  Price,    91800. 

MENDOCINO    COUNTY. 

167  acres  in  Mendocino  County;  cultivated;  3000 
cords  wliite  pine;  15  miles  to  Cloverdale  R.  R. 
station;  3  miles  to  Hermitage  P.  O.  Bloomville 
stage  passes  through  the  land  and  there  is  a  good 
road  all  the  way  from  Cloverdale  to  the  place.  The 
167  acres  are  all  heavily  timbered  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  1  acre  (around  a  small  cabin), 
which  is  cultivated.  The  timber  is  white  pine, 
oak,  fir,  pepper,  cedar  and  tan  bark.  There  are 
a  number  of  live  springs  on  the  land  and  also  a 
large  stream.  There  is  a  school  two  miles  from 
the  property  and  a  saw  mill  five  miles  from  there. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  there  are  about  30 
acres  level.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  $25.00  a 
month  at  7  per  cent.  Will  exchange  for  S.  F., 
Oakland  or  Berkeley  property.  No.   823. 


.1  17-100  Acres.  Price,   $2200. 

CHITTENDEN    STATION,    SANTA    CRUZ    COUNTY. 

An    ideal   spot   for   a  country   home.      The   land    is 


all  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  is  all 
planted  to  fruit.  Mostly  Newtown  pippin  apples, 
also  peach  and  plum  trees.  The  trees  have  come 
into  full  bearing  and  are  7  and  8  years  of  age. 
There  is  also  a  large  blackberry  patch.  Soil  is 
a  rich  sediment  loam  requiring  no  irrigation  (al- 
though a  water  right  goes  with  the  property). 
There  are  no  improvements  with  the  exception  of 
a  front  fence  along  country  road  property  being 
part  of  a  sub-division.  Chittenden  is  a  station  on 
direct  line  of  S.  P.  R.  R.  with  a  large  number  of 
trains  a  day.  The  land  is  but  one-half  mile  from 
station.  There  is  the  small  town  of  Aromas  2  miles 
distant  and  the  large  and  thriving  town  of  Wat- 
sonville  8  miles.  The  Ocean  Shore  Electric  R.  R., 
now  building  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Fresno,  etc., 
passes  the  property.  The  valley  is  small  but 
fertile  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  state. 
Vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers  grow  to  perfection 
and  the  climate  is  unsurpassed.  The  Chittenden 
Sulphur  Springs  are  but  a  short  walk  from  the 
property.  No.    840. 


78   Acres. 


Price,    91400;    9800   down. 
Balance    2    years    6    per    cent. 
SONOMA    COUNTYi 

Located  8  miles  from  Healdsburg,  Sonomo  Co., 
on  country  road;  school  300  yards  from  property 
78  acres  of  beautiful  wooded  hill  land  (redwood, 
oak  and  fir) ;  6  acres  cleared  and  3  under  cultiva- 
tion; 80  apple  trees  3  years  old;  ^,  acre  choice 
table  grapes,  also  berries  and  garden;  fine  springs 
and  large  creek  on  land;  rough  6-room  house  and 
new  2-room  bungalow,  chicken  house  and  yard;  50 
acres  out  of  the  78  can  be  cultivated,  balance  will 
make  good  pasture.  Part  of  the  land  can  be  irri- 
gated without  pumping  from  creek.  The  timber 
alone  will  pay  for  the  property  and  also  for  the 
clearing  of  the  land.  Tools  and  implements  go 
with  the  place.  Good  Ashing  and  hunting.  Fine 
for   summer  boarders.  No.   835. 

12%   Acres.  Price   91000. 

TEHAMA    COUNTY. 

Situated  2*^  miles  from  the  town  of  Red  Bluff, 
Tehama  County.  Red  Bluff  is  at  the  head  of  the 
rich  Sacramento  Valley  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.  The  town  has  a  population  of  from 
three  to  four  thousand,  with  stores,  banks, 
churches  and  all  grades  of  schools.  The  land  is 
all  level  and  under  cultivation  and  is  enclosed  with 
a  good  fence.  There  is  a  well  of  pure  water  on  the 
land  with  flow  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  entire 
tract.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sediment  loam  and  will 
grow  any  crop  known  to  California.  There  is  a 
good  home  market  for  all  products,  stock,  etc. 
Tehama  County  has  an  unexcelled  climate  with  an 
average  rainfall  of  25  inches.  This  land  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  homes  and  orchards.    No.   842. 

10  acres  adjoining  the  above  land  fenced,  but 
without   improvements.     Cash   $750.  No.    842% 

80   Acre?i.  Price,   93500. 

Located  IVz  miles  from  the  town  of  Red  Bluff, 
a  thriving  business  town  at  the  head  of  the  Sac- 
cramento  Valley  and  on  the  direct  line  of  the  S. 
P.  R.  R. ;  numerous  trains  dally.  The  town  has 
a  population  of  from  three  to  four  thousand,  with 
stores,  churches  and  all  grades  of  schools.  The 
property   is   situated   on   the   county   road. 

There  is  a  dwelling  of  seven  rooms  with  a  sum- 
mer house  for  keeping  vegetables,  butter,  eggs, 
etc.,  and  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees  sur- 
rounding the  house.  Water  is  piped  to  the  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings.  There  is  a  large  hay  and 
stock  barn  and  all  necessary  outbuildings.  The 
land  Is  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  There  is  a  large 
windmill  and  tank  and  the  water  is  supplied  from 
a  never-failing  well  of  soft  pure  water.  There  is 
also  a  large  live  spring  which  will  supply  an 
abundance  of  water  for  the  stock.  The  land  does 
not  require  irrigation,  but  there  is  plenty  of  water 
for  doing  so  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  sediment  loam  that  will  grow 
fruit,  berries,  alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables.  There 
are  five  acres  planted  in  variety  orchard  which  Is 
in  full  bearing.  The  balance  of  the  lanft  has  here- 
tofore been  farmed  for  hay  and  grain.  A  number 
of  farming  implements,  in  good  condition,  go  with 
the  place.  There  is  a  home  market  for  all  crops, 
stock,  etc.,  at  Red  Bluff.  The  average  rainfall  is 
25    Inches.  No.    843. 


We  are  agents  for  CALIFORNIA  lands  exclusively. 
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This  Entire  Page  of  Classified  Property  Located  in  the  Vicinity 

of  Petaluma,  Sonoma  County. 

On  the  'virestern  edge  of  a  beantlfnl  valley  87  mlleM  nortb  of  San  FrancUico  and  conneeted  with 
the   metropolis   by   a    natural  tidewater   canal,    MtandM  the  thrlvingr  city  of  Petalnma. 

Itm  proximity  to  San  Francisco,  its  unnanal  transportation  facilities,  both  by  rail  and  by  water. 
Its  beautiful  climate,  the  grreat  natural  beauty  of  its  location,  and  Its  rich  and  productive  surroundlngrs 
constitute  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  promising:  of  w^estcm  cities.  Petalnma  is  the  poultry 
center  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  From  this  city  w^ere  shipped  in  one  year,  forty-six  million  eg;grs  and  a 
little  less   than  one-half  million   fowls.  Note  the  price  at  ^vhich  these  lands  are  offered. 

91250 — Seven  acres  sandy  soil,  fine  for  fruit,  garden  and  poultry,  large  live  and  black  oak  trees, 
spring  water  and  well   sheltered.      $350   cash,   balance  as  you  make  it,  interest  6  per  cent.       No.  848 

92000 — Six  acres  one  mile  from  Petaluma;  new  two-room  house,  large  barn,  good  well  and 
pump;  incubator  and  brooder  houses  and  buildings  and  runs  for  800  chickens;  terms  $500  cash  and 
balance    6    per   cent.  No.     849 

$2250 — Five'  and  one-half  acres  high  rolling  sandy  loam  soil,  fine  view  of  Petaluma  and  entire 
valley;  new  four  room  cottage,  barn,  incubator  house  and  room  and  runs  for  1000  hens;  immediate 
possession;   terms,  $750  cash.     This  is  a  bargain.  No.    850 

93000 — An  ideal  and  modern  little  home  and  poultry  plant,  nearly  four  acres  best  land  near 
Petaluma;  rich,  sandy  loam,  slopes  t©  east;  bearing  family  orchard;  new,  modern  four  room  hard 
finished  cottage,  porcelain  bath,  patent  toilet,  hot  and  cold  water,  enamel  sink  in  pantry,  barn,  room 
and  runs  for  1000  hens;  terms,  $1000  cash;  rural  mail  and  phone  at  door.  Nothing  neater,  cheaper 
and  better  near  Petaluma.  No.   851 

92500 — Six  acres  rich  sandy  loam  soil,  one-half  mile  from  Petaluma;  small  house,  barn,  fine  well, 
windmill  and  water  tank;  water  piped  over  place.  A  fine  garden  and  poultry  ranch  elose  to  Peta- 
luma. No.    8'52 

94500 — Eleven  acres  level,  sandy  loam  soil,  dotted  with  large  oak  trees,  bearing  orchard  and 
fine  garden,  one-half  mile  from  railroad  station,  store,  .postoflSce,  church  and  school;  on  main  county 
road,  gas  for  light  and  fuel;  seven-room  house;  barn,  well,  windmill  and  tank,  farming  tools,  some 
stock.     Terms   or  might   exchange   for   Petaluma  or  San  Francisco  property.  No.  853 


95000 — Forty  acres  rich  sandy  loam  and  sediment  ground,  on  main  county  road,  four  miles  from 
Petaluma  on  line  of  extension  of  electric  railroad;  five-room  cottage,  barn,  well  and  poultry  build- 
ings. Improvements  alone  are  worth  $2000  and  land  is  worth  $150  per  acre.  For  a  quick  sale  owner 
offers  a  snap.     Terms,  $2000  cash.  No.    854 

93000 — Six  acres   with   improvements  within  city  limits.  No.  855 

93750 — Five  acres   in   orchard   and   fine   complete  improvements;  Just  outside  city  limits.  No.  856 

93000 — 2  61-100  acres  adjoining  city  limits  on  the  south,  on  first  rolling  hillside  overlooking  city 
and  valley;  beautiful  view  and  home  site,  city  water,  gas  and  electric  lights;  modern  five-room  cot- 
tage and  bath;  room  and  runs  for  1000  chickens.     $1006   can   remain   on   mortgage.  No.    857 

93650 — Five  acres  near  Petaluma,  sandy  soil,  bearing  orchard,  eastern  aspect;  five-room  cottage, 
and  bath,  modern  plumbing,  ample  well  water  and  largest  windmill  in  Sonoma  County,  5000-gallon 
water  tank,  buildings  and  runs  for  2000  chickens,  now  stocked  with  thoroughbred  fowls.  Can  be 
sold  with  or  without  stock.  Buy  this  and  make  $300  to  $400  per  month,  have  a  fine  country  home 
and  be  independent  for  life.     Might  exchange  for  San   Francisco   real   estate.  No.    858 

$5500 — Forty-six  acres  heavily  wooded  hillside  land  with  sheltered  ravines  and  valley  between 
Petaluma  and  San  Rafael,  commanding  fine  view  of  valley  and  San  Pablo  Bay;  good  four-room  house; 
barn  and  ample  outbuildings,  well  water  piped  all  over  place;  fine  for  subdivision  into  summer  homes 
and  villa  sites,  also  desirable  place  for  poultry.  Some  day  the  electric  railroad  will  pass  this  prop- 
erty geing  to  San  Francisco.  Then  this  property  will  sell  for  $500  per  acre.  A  fine  buy  for  $5500. 
Terms  if  desired.  No.   859 

93009 — Eight  acres  slightly  rolling  sandy  loam  soil,  eastern  aspect,  many  large  live  and  black 
oak  trees,  fine  fruit,  berry  and  garden  soil;  good  house,  barn  and  outbuildings,  1600  chickens,  tools 
and  all  at  a  bargain.     Terms  $2000  cash,  balance  S  per  cent.  No.   860 

jA  fffffffjSjB 

ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc., 

773  Market   Street,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 
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$500,  a  Chance  to  More  than  Double  Your  Money,  $500 — 4  Choice  Lots, 
25x137.6,  in  the  Bernardo  Station  Tract,  at 

BEAUTIFUL  HALF  MOON  BAY 


Only  forty  minutes'  ride  in  clean,  swift-running 
electric  cars  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Ocean 
Shore  Railroad,  one  of  the  most  scenic  roads 
in  America. 

This  property  was  bought  at  sale  for 
$  1 000,  to  raise  money  it  is  offered  for  cash 
for  $300. 

Four  liOts.  MoMntaln.  View.  I^rlce  ^1,000.00 

SANTA   CLARA    CO. 

Four  choice  lots.  4  blocks  from  business  center 
of  tiie  town  in  a  most  desirable  residfence  com- 
munity, beautiful  homes  surrounding  same.  Water 
piped  to  every  lot.  1  corner  and  three  inside  lots. 
Price   for   the   four.   $1600.  No.   841 


40  Acre*. 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 


Price  ¥2000. 


Situated  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Etna,  a 
small  but  thriving'  town  with  stores,  banks, 
churches  and  schools.  Yreka,  the  county  seat,  is 
30  miles  from  Etna  on  the  railroad. 

There  is  a  good  five-room  house,  with  three  bed- 
rooms, large  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  The  house 
has  a  good  porch,  is  finished  in  rustic,  is  painted, 
lined  and  papered.  A  barn  size  18x32  with  two 
14-foot  sheds   on   either  side. 

The  outbuildings  consist  of  woodsheds,  chicken 
house  and  chicken  yard.  Thfere  is  a  never  failing 
well  25  feet  deep  which  is  walled  with  a  substan- 
tial wall.  Well  is  but  a  few  feet  from  the  house. 
There  are  two  water  ditches  from  creek  running 
through  the  land  and  with  a  large  water  supply 
fo  irrigation. 


Of  the  40  acres,  35  acres  are  tillable,  24  acres  are 
now  cultivated  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  land 
is  level,  the  balance  rolling,  5  acres  in  timber,  5 
or  6  acres  in  alfalta,  several  acres  In  grain,  one 
acre  in  garden  stuff;  also  a  family  orchard  of 
peach,  apple,  cherry,  prune  and  pear  just  coming 
into  full  bearing,  and  a  berry  patch. 

The  land  is  fenced  with  rail  board  and  wire.  Soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  most  all  good  ground.  The  aver- 
age rainfall  is  about  25  inches.  The  principal  crops 
In  this  section  are  alfalfa,  grain,  potatoes,  etc. 
The  property  Is  located  on  the  county  road  and  the 
roads  are  in  first  class  conditijfa.  There  is  a  two- 
horse  wagon,  spring  wagon  amd  plough  which  go 
with  the  property.  A  school  is  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  The  property  is  free  of 
incumbrance,  with  a  clear  title.     This  is  a  bargain. 

No.  861 

liOt    125x225.  Price    99000 — «5000   cash,    balance 

3  years,  8  per  cent. 

HOTKL   GROUNDS   FOR  SALB. 

ETNA,  SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

Etna  is  a  small,  thriving  to<vn  30  miles  from 
Yreka,  the  county  seat,  and  30  miles  from  the 
railroad. 

Lot  125x225.  Wood  building  of  19  rooms  all 
plastered  and  hard  finish.  The  building  is  in  good 
condition  throughout.  Water  is  piped  to  all  parts 
of  the  house,  barn  and  outbuildings.  The  house 
is  wired  for  electricity.  There  is  a  large  barn  of 
about  20x50  big  enough  for  a  dozen  head  of  stock 
and  a  hay  loft  with  a  capacity  of  16  tons.  There 
are   tanks   for   hot  and   cold   water. 

The  building  is  insured  for  $4300.  The  furniture 
in  the  house  is  all  in  good  condition.  There  is  an 
ornamental  and  vegetable  garden,  also  a  number 
of  shade  trees  on  the  land.  There  is  no  bar 
attached,  but  could  be  so  arranged  at  small  ex- 
pense. There  are  four  other  hotels  in  the  town. 
This  is  a  good  paying  property  and  will  stand 
rigid    investigation.  No.    862 


San  Francisco  Properties 


Improved 
Leasing 
Business  Chances 


Unimproved 

Renting 

Lodging  Houses 


FOR  SALE 


EXCHANGE 

For  particulars  regarding  any  of 
the  above  property  address 


TO  LEASE 


ARTHUR    H.    JORDAN,    Incorporated 

773   MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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An  opportunity  to  become  an  owner  in  a  mag- 
nificent new  vineyard  thiat  is  being  planted  in  one 
of  tiie  tested  wine  and  grape  regions  of  the  State 
is  offered  through  the  columns  of  The  Pandex  this 
month.  The  offer  is  made  by  the  Stockton  Vine- 
yard Company,  whose  advertisement  appears  on 
another  page.  It  is  of  such  an  unusual  nature 
and  of  such  apparent  thorough  security  for  the 
Investor  that  this  journal  comments  specially 
on  It.  The  Company  is  selling  stock  in  the  model 
vineyard',  but  each  shareholder  comes  in  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  the  original  incorporators  and 
shares  the  profits  the  same.  The  only  object  in 
selling  stock,  the  incorporators  announce,  is  that 
they  may  establish  a  larger  vineyard  and  wine- 
making  plant  than  their  own  capital  will  permit 
and  thus  reap  the  greater  profits  that  come  from 
wine  growing  on  a  greater  scale,  where  all  the  re- 
turns  go   to    the   producers   themselves. 

Another  feature  that  gives  absolute  security  is 
the  guarantee  by  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Bank 
of  4  per  cent  a  year  during  the  three  years  the 
first  vines  are  maturing  on  all  money  paid  for 
stock.  This  is  one  per  cent  more  than  the  sav- 
ings banks  will  pay.  The  company  needs  money 
to  go  ahead  with  the  next  planting.  It  has  the 
land,  200  acres  already  in  and  substantial  build- 
ings erected,  and  will  plant  200  acres  more  during 
each  of  the  two  coming  seasons.  Nut  and  fruit 
trees  will  border  the  big  vineyard  and  line  the 
roads   crossing  it  from  side   to  side. 

An  expert  who  has  planted  vines  and  made  wines 
in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  California  for  the  last 
thirty  year.s  is  in  charge  of  this  vineyard.  The 
tract  consists  of  640  acres  of  sandy  loam,  selected 
by  the  expert  because  of  its  adaptability  to  grape 
culture. 

The  company  is  capitalized  for  only  $lo0,000  and 
shares  are  $1  each.  It  says  that  the  land  will  be 
worth  double  this  amount  when  the  vines  are 
bearing.  To  construct  a  winery  $50,000  worth  of 
stock  is  reserved.  The  Company  claims  that  divi- 
dends of  from  20  to  50  per  cent  may  be  expected 
under    its    plans    when    the-   grapes    come. 


T^O  you  need  Stationery  or  Printing] 


Call  or  write  to 


INGRIM  BROS 


STATIONERS  &  PRINTERS 


3244  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


Safe  Investments 


^  The  Bank  of  Highland  Park  is  located 

in  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  suburb 

in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

^  Will  make   investments  and  guarantee 

six  per  cent,  payable  quarterly. 

^  Address  Highland  Park,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal.     :::::: 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash    • 
Deposits,  June  30,  1906    -    ■     .    ■ 


$  2.552,719.61 

1.000,000.00 

38.476.520.22 


F.  Tillmanu.  Jr.,  President;  Daniel  Meyer,  First  Vice-President; 
Enrfl  Rohte,  Second  Vice-President;  A.  H,  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrmans,  Asst.  Cashier;  George  Tourny,  Secretary;  A.  H.  Muller, 
Asst.  Secretary;    Goodfellcw  A  Eells,  General  Attorneys. 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS: 

F.   TiUmann,  Jr.,    Daniel   Meyer.    F.mil  Rofcte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N. 
Waker,  N.  Ohlandt,  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  KruSe,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


Oregon 
Is  Proud  of 
The  Spectator 
Why? 


^ 


Because  it  is  Portland's  high  class 
weekly  and  represents  all  that  is 
good  in  the  city  and  state. 

For    rates    for   advertising    address 
Spectator  Publishing  Company 
Mallory  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 


Please   mention   The   Pandex   when   writing  to   Advertisers. 
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A  SURE  THING  IN  MINING 


IS  WHAT  THE  WORLD  IS  LOOKING  FOR 

And  this  is  what  the  Seattle-Boston  Copper  Company's  preferred  stock 
atfords  you  since  they  came  into  possession  of  their  Tide  Water  No.  3 
Property.  Very  few  mining  companies  can  say  to  their  stockholders : 
"Come  with  us,  we  have  ore  enough  in  sight  to  keep  a  smelter  of  three 
thousands  tons  daily  capacity,  in  operation  for  a  life  time."  The  real  facts 
are  that  they  have  a  body  of  ore  which  is  three  thousand  feet  in  length  by 
from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  width  and  no  one  knows  how 
deep.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  thiity-five  million  tons  of  ore  are  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  probably  three  to  five  times  this  much.  When  you 
purchase  stock  in  such  a  mine,  there  is 

PracticaJly  No  Risk  Whatever 

and  you  are  making  an  investment  in  a  property  that  has  a  capacity  to  earn 
you  One  hundred  per  cent  per  annum  on  your  money,  with  a 
possibility  of  its  reaching  as  much  as  two  hundred  per  cent,  with  a  slight 
advance  in  the  grade  of  ore,  which  it  is  believed  it  v^ll  show  with 
depth. 

Now  is  the  time  of  your  life  to  get  in  while  stock  is  selling  at 

Seventy-five  Cents  Per  Share. 

Sell  any  old  thing  you  can  and  invest  now,  for  there  is  no  probability 
of  its  remaining  on  the  market  any  length  of  time.  Address  the  company 
for  further  particulars  as  they  own  more  than  one  mine  and  you  participate 
in  the  profits  of  all  when  you  are  a  stockholder  in  the 

Seattle  -  Boston 

Copper  Company 

420  Alaska  Building  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


Please   mention   The   Pandex    when    viritlng  to   Advertl«erM, 
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Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 

Reached  Only  via  the  Santa  Fe 
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Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  Showing  Portion  of  El  Tovar  Hotel 


Special  excursion  rates  from  all  California  points  during 
Summer  months,  good  for  return  passage  thirty  days 
from  date  of  sale. 

Modern  hotel  accommodations  under  Harvey 
management  please  all. 


Please  mention  The  Pandex  vrhen  writing  to  Advertlsem. 
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Reduce  Your  Fat 


Rengo     Rapidly     Reduces     Elxcess 
Without  the  Aid  of  Tiresome 
Exercises  or  Starva- 
tion   Diet. 


Fat 


COSTS  NOTHING  TO  TRY. 

Rengo  will  reduce  excess  fat  and  build  up  the  strength 
and  health  of  anyone  who  eats  it  regularly  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  a  product  of  nature,  de- 
licious to  the  taste  and  safe  and  harmless 
in  all  its  properties.  It  will  not  injure 
the  digestive  organs  as  so  many  drugs 
and  medicines  do. 

Rengo  will  positively  reduce  surplus 
fat  rapidly  and  do  so  without  harm  to 
the  subject.  It  is  very  palatable  and 
pleasant  to  eat.  It  is  prepared  in  a 
highly  concentrated  form  and  is  conven- 
ient to  carry  in    the    pocket   so  one  can 

p  .    „  ...     have  it  with  him  at  all  times. 

Eat    RenKO    Like  ... 

Fruit   or  Candy.       Rengo  requires  no  exhaustmg  exercises 
or   starvation  dieting  to  help  it  out  as    so  many  of  the 


Thk  IDuMradoD  Plainly  Shows  What  Rengo  Haa  Done 


so-called  fat  remedies  do.  You  can  go  right  ahead  and 
attend  to  your  regular  daily  duties.  It  compels  proper 
assimilation  of  the  food  and  sends  the  food  nutriment 
into  the  muscles,  bones  and  nerves  and  builds  them  up 
instead  of  piling  it  up  in  the  form  of  excess  fat. 

It  is  mild,  pleasant  and  harmless  j  put  up  in  concen- 
trated form  in  small  packages  for  convenience. 

If  you  suffer  from  excess  fat  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to-day  for  a  trial  package  of  Rengo,  mailed  free  in 
p/ain  wrapper.     Fill  out  free  coupon  below. 


FREE  RENGO  COUPON 

If  you  suffer  from  excess  fat  all  you  have  lo  do  is  fill  in  your  name 
and  address  on  dotted  lines  below  and  mail  to  Renso  Co.,  1752  Rcuko 
Bldj.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  they  will  mail  in  plain  wrapper,  free,  a 
(rial  package. 


IN  COMPOUNDINR.  an  incomplete  mixture  was  acci- 
dentally spilled  on  the  back  of  ttie  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  ditcovcred  that  the  hair  was  completely 
removed.  Wc  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless.  Sut  works  sure  results.  Apply  for 
a  few  minutes  and  iho  ha:i  disappears  as  if  by  maeic.  It 
Cannot  Fail.  If  the  erowth  be  light,  one  application 
will  remove  it;  the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or 
growth  on  moles,  may  require  two  armore  applications,  and 
without  slightest  iniury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied 
or  ever  afterward. 

Modene  supcnedei  eUclrolyaii. 
Uaed  by  people  of  refinement,  and  recommended 
by  all  who  haye  lealed  its  merit* 
Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  m-iiliag  cases  (securely 
sealed),  on  receipt  of  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send 'money  by 
letter,  with  your  full  address  written  plainly.  Posttge 
stamps  taken. 

Local  and  General   Agents  Wanted. 

IVf  ODENE  MAINUPACTURIING  CO. 

Dept.  539  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Eoer})  Bottle  Guaranteed 

We  offer  $1000  for  Failure  or  the  Slightest  Injury 


^OU^t^ 


Send  foi  illustrated  catalui:ii<-.  1808  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

CaL;  837  S.  Spring  St.,  I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


Tribune-  Read  insT-Cle  vela  nd 


Bou.TAH>  Iters*  IN  mmMcnmTAOW. 


Reading  Standard 
Motor  Cycle* 

Motor    and  Aafomo- 
bilt  Repairing 

Enatncling  and  Japan- 
ning.    Auto  Tire* 
Vukanized. 


Full  Line  of  Sundrfoa 

C.  F.  SALOMONSON,  1057  FRANKLIN  ST.,  OAKLAND 


Pleaae  mentloii  Th»   Pnndrx  ^vhrn   writinir  to   Advrrtlaera. 
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Fhe  vine  Is  Better  Than  the 
VII NE  IN  California  Today 


THE  Stockton  Vineyard  Company  offers  you  a  guaranteed  4%  investment 
for  five  years  on  its  stock.      After  that  the  vines  will  pay  10,  20  or  25% 
dividends.     The  guarantee  is  endorsed  upon  the  certificates  for  five  years 
by  our  depository — The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Bank  of  Stockton,  Cal. 

Our  terms,  Cash.  Incorporated  for  $1 50,000  — 1 50,000  shares  at  $1  per 
share.  No  salaries,  no  promotion  stock — 50,000  shares  for  sale  at  $  I  per  share 
with  above  guarantee  from  date  of  purchase. 

We  have  planted  200  acres  and  propose  planting  200  acres  next  season,  200 
acres  following  seaison.  Have  first  class  new  house,  eight  rooms ;  large  tank 
house,  bams,  bunk  house,  pumping  plant  all  new  this  season,  and  the  mile  square 
of  finest  vineland  in  San  Joaquin  County  is  surrounded  by  a  first  class  up-to-date 
rabbit  proof  wire  fence  44  inches  high  and  two  strands  above. 

Our  vineyard  tract  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  best  roads  in  the  County ;  on  the 
fourth  side  the  irrigation  ditch  runs;  inside  the  fence,  around  the  section,  are  planted  English 
walnuts,  and  across,  both  ways,  are  planted  fruit  trees,  cherries,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines and  olives ;  forming  two  beautiful  avenues  at  right  angles.  A  fine  grove  of  olive  trees, 
1 0  years  old,  giving  a  most  prolific  yield,  is  on  the  place. 

Each  investor  is  on  exactly  the  same  basis :  according  to  the   amount  of  stock    will   his 
returns  be. 

The  entire  management  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Louis  Sciaroni,  of  thirty  years'  experience 
in  Switzerland,  Italy  and  California. 

We  are  intending  to  have  a  model  place  on  a  large  scale.  We  need  help  and  appeal 
to  the  investing  people.  Your  money  is  absolutely  safe,  and  by  the  expiration  of  your  guar- 
antee, the  stock  will  be  worth  Five  dollars  per  share.  We  do  not  promise  a  fortune  in  a 
short  time,  but  a  big  paying  investment. 

We  retain  one-third  of  the  stock  in  the  treasury,  to  be  sold  in  the  future  to  put  up  a  winery. 

That's  where   the  greater  profits   are  made — not  from  selling  the  grapes  to  someone  else. 

We  append  some  results  from  vineyards  in  this  county,  compiled  by  so  good  an  authority 

as  Mr.  Frank  West  of  the  El  Pinal  Vineyard  of  Stockton,  and  we  can  refer  you  to  one  of 

our  friends  who  assured  us  he  cleared  25%  on  a  valuation  of  $1000  per  acre  in  one  year. 

Ezra  Fisk,  smallest  receipts  $28  per  acre,  average  for  1  5  years  $49  per  acre.  Fitz- 
gerald Estate,  smallest  $24;  average  $56.  D.  H.  Loveland,  smallest  $15;  average  $82. 
I.  W.  Bunch,  smallest  $78;  average  $98.     A.  L.  Bonham,  smallest  $30;  average  $101. 

See  Chamber  of  Commerce  Gateway  Magazine. 

Don't  miss  such  a  chance.  It  will  appeal  to  you ;  4%  for  five  years  is  better  than  any 
savings  bank,  and  behind  your  guarantee  you  will  have  600  acres  of  choicest  land,  highly  im- 
proved, worth  $300  to  $  1 000  per  acre,  to  subdivide  into  1 0  or  20  acre  pieces,  if  the  stock- 
holders should  so  desire.  The  land  is  three  miles  from  Escalon,  on  the  Santa  Fe ;  six  miles 
from  Ripon,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  only  two  miles  from  Avena,  on  Santa  Fe. 

HENRY  RUMNAPF,  President,  of  Rumnapf  &  Co.,  Hay  and  Grain;  JOHN  A.  INGLIS.  Vice  President,  State 
Bakery;  JOHN  H.  SMITH,  Treasurer,  Smith  fit  Lang.  Dry  Goods  Merchants ;  R.  B.  TEEFY,  Secretary,  Cashier  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Bank  ;  W.  L.  BRENNAN,  Livery  and  Feed  Stable..   Address 


Stockton  Vineyard  Company, 


220  S.  CENTER   STREET, 
STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


;  ARE  YOUR  TEETH  LOOSE? 

Gum*    Ulcerated,    Shrnnken    and    Sore? 
;  If   so,    READ   THIS! 

New    York,    February    1st,    1907. 

"My  wife's  gums  were  ulcerated,  bleeding  and 
SG^e,  with  her  teeth  so  loose  from  Ring's  Disease 
thJat  she  could  almost  extract  them  with  her  An- 
gers. She  tried  everything  she  heard  of  to  no 
piirpose.  Dentists  said  the  trouble  was  Incurable. 
At  last  she  heard  of  Vir-Denta  No.  2  and  procured 
al-fbottle,  with  the  blessed  result  that  her  gums 
wfcre  soon  entirely  HEALED  and  her  teeth  again 
rakd6  FIRM.  I  also  used  the  same  remed'y  with 
eAially  satisfactory   results. 

j  BENJAMIN    F.    BROWN, 

Superintendent   Clarke   Apartment   Building,    Madi- 

JBon  Ave.,  corner  80th  St.,  N.  Y, 

'rice  $1  at  Druggists,  or  115  Fulton  St.;  Hegeman 
.'8  10  Drug  Stores,  and  108  Sixth  Ave.,  New 
}rk.  By  mall  from  The  Herbal  Laboratory,  109 
lurt  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Ten  years  before  the  pub- 
'    20  years  of  test.     Mention  Pandex. 


I 


1,000    POST    CARDS    MADE    TO    ORDER 


fflrom  any  photo  or  print  with  your  imprint  on 
each  as  publisher  for  $6.00;  500,  $4.00.  Workman- 
ship guaranteed.  Goods  delivered  within  10  days. 
Rich  Photo  Process  Co.,  Dept.  20.  28  E:a8t  23rd  St., 
Nfew    York. 


FOR  SALE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Residential.  Business  and 
Industrial  properties  (paying  more  than)  6  per  cent 
investments,  with  the  moral  support  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  behind  them.  Address  The  Hanlons. 
A.ttorneys,   WashiRgton,   D.   C. 


^\  SAN  BERNARDINO:  The  Most  ProsteMve  BuaineM  Gty  in 
Siutnern  California.  3  Trantcondnental  Railroads.  Businen  properdei 
cheaper  per  front  foot  than  in  any  other  locality.     Write  for  booldeti. 

rrajrler  Realty  Co.,   Drawei  No.  715.  Su  Beniardiiio.  California. 


■  RAG  CARPET  WEAVING,   Rag  Carpet  Chenille. 

Wove  Rugs  and  Silk  Rag  Portieres  woven  to  order. 
Also  handsome  Fluff  Rugs  made  from  your  old  car- 
pets. Send  for  particulars.  GEO.  MATTHEW,  709 
Fifth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

i 

BUY  AN  OREGON  ORCHARD  I 

Best  orchard  proposition  ia  center  of  Orcfon  fruit-Krowirig  district. 
Will  set  out  apples,  pears  or  Hnglish  walnuts:  care  for  trees  five  years  en 
eisy  monthly  payments.  8150  per  acre  includinf  trees  and  care.  For 
fi^U  particulars  address  M.  E.  Beatty.  316  Abiniton  Bldg..  Portland,  Or. 


* 


0nn  per  month  to  collect  names,  advertise  and  dis- 
VOU  tribute  samples  of  our  goods.  SAUNDERS 
Co.  Dept.  A.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A  CONCEPTION    OP 

DELICIOUS   FLAVORS 


Something  out  of  \M  ^  ^>  |  F  I  M  F  ^^  ordinary  can 
onlv  be  had  with  I ▼  ■ /"^ "^  ■- ^- ■  '  ^  ■-  when  used  in 
Cakes,  Puddings,  Ices,  Froslings,  Candies,  Sherbets,  Bon  Bons,  Ice 
Cream,  etc.  it  is  not  a  maple  substitute,  but  produce*  a  flavor  finer, 
better  than  Maple.  And  you  know  how  wholesome,  appetizing,  deli- 
cious Maple  goodies  are,  then  think  how  something  better  would  taste. 

A  SYRUP    BCTTCR  THAN    MAPLE 

can  be  made  with  4  pints  boiling  water,  7  Ib«.  granulated  sugar  and  I  oz. 
Mapleine  Extract,  at  a  cost  of  59'  >  cents  a  gallon  in  5  minutes'  time. 

35c.  Brings  a  2  oz.  Bottle 
Enough  for  2  gallons.  Sample  2c.  Booklet  Free 

Crescent  Mfg. Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


N.  W.  OSTERHOUT,  Pr«.. 


/  can  help  \^ou  to  a 

Profitable     Position. 

As  a  Telegrapher, 
Raulway  Agent,  or 
Stenographer. 

Our  graduates 
make  good.  Write 
to  me,  mentioning 
Pandex. 

Oregon  Expert 
College 

Commonwealth  BIdg.,  Portland,  Or. 


HFIP  WINTFD  $^  ^  DAY  and overis  earned 
IILLI  flMIl  I  LU  j^y  ^^ij.  graduates  after  two  or  three 
months '  Practical  Instruction  in  PUimbing,  Plastering, 
Bricklaying  Trades,  Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Draughting. 
No  Book  learning  given  or  requested.  Free*Catalogue. 
Positions  secured.  You  can  enter  at  any  time. 
COYNE  TRADE  SCHOOL 

Nkw  York  228-242  Eishtli  St..  San  FraaciMo 
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Mining  Investments 

Good  profits  can  be  made  in  mining 
stocks,  if  the  buyer  will  only  use  care 
when  purchasing.  We  recommend 
some  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district 
Idaho,  in  mines  that  are  approaching 
a  paying  basis.  This  district  pro- 
duced last  year  $17,307,324. 

J.  L.  WMITNEY  &  CO. 

Zeigler  Bloct  SPOKANE.  WASH- 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S 

LEADING    HOTELS 


MAJESTIC 

Sutter,  cor.  Gough  street 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  up 


MAJESTIC  ANNEX 

Sutter,  near  Gough  street 

AMERICAN   PLAN 

$3.50  per  day  and  up 


300    ROOMS,   200  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 

ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES.  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  THE  PRESENT  BUSINESS 
CENTER 


Take  Sutter  stieet  car  at 
the  Ferry  direct  to  Hotel 


6USTAV  MANN,  MANAGER 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

Correspondence   Invited 


THE  SAVINGS  BANK 

OF  THE 

Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company 


PAYS  INTEREST  AS  FOLLOWS 


4 


Per  Cent  Interest 
on  Savings  Deposits 

INTEREST    COMPOUNDED    SEMI-ANNUALLY 

Pays  3  per  cent  on  Dally  Balances  of  Check  Accounts 
Pays    4    per    cent   Interest   on    Certificates  of  Deposit 


J.  Thorbukn  Ross    -         -    -      President 
Gborge  H.  Hill     -    -    -      Vice-President 

T.  T.  Burkhart Treasurer 

John  E.  Aitchison Secretary 


240-244    WASHINGTON    STREET 

Corner  Second  St.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Scenic  Line 

OF   THE 

World 

TRAVELERS    WILL    FIND    THE 

1^ 

GRANDEST  SCENERY  IN  AMERICA 

L                 M    " 

EN  ROUTE  VIA 

Denver  &  Rio 

Grande  Railroad 

^^^H^^^s^y^^H 

Write   for  Descriptive  Literature 

KT^Ll^k  ^^^aBHiiwQc^ON  OF  THE 

S.  K.  Hooper,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent 

Denver,  Colo. 

^   ^^~  "^  V^    r^iv^^gi^^^H  DENVER       AND 
k    S^.-            ^     .y5**^^^M|  RIO       GRANDE 

Plea«c  iuetitl«a  The  PsBdex  '^wJteii  irritlnc  t«  AdTcrttaera. 
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E  will    build. you    houses    like 
these    in    SIERRA    VISTA 
PARK,  Ro8eville,  California,  and 

find  tenants  that  will  pay  you  a  rental 
that  will  net  you  8%  on  your  in- 
vestment. 

California    Corporation 

No.  620  J  Street 

Sacramento,         California 

Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  DARROW, 

President. 


E^ll■'•^/^ 


»   L''<-1  Hcc 


I. —  to  -/O  - 


Floor  Plan 


in 


^1 


V 


^ 


^-,AJ 


FifiST  Flooh  Flan 


^X 


SECOND  Flook  Plan 


Please   ntentlon   Tlie   Pnndcx   when    writing  to   Advertlnera. 
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THE    STRONGEST 

COPPER    BELT   IN   ALL 

THE  WORLD  IS 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

SEVEN 

DEVILS 

DISTRICT 


FIRST     OFFERING      OF      FIDELITY      STOCK 

For  the  first  time  since  the  FIDELITY  COPPER  COMPANY  received  the 
gold  medal  for  the  world's  best  sample  of  copper  ore  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  the  stock  of  that  company  is  offered  for  sale  at  TEN  CENTS 
per  share.  THE  SEVEN  DEVILS  DISTRICT,  in  which  these  properties  are 
located,  is  recognized  by  leading  mining  engineers  as  the  strongest  copper  belt  in 
the  world.  Send  to  us  for  prospectus,  telling  of  the  district  and  the  FIDELITY 
COPPER  COMPANY'S  properties.     Sent  FREE. 


The  Fidelity  Copper  Company 

owns  17  claims,   free  from  all    indebtedness. 
One  Engineer  states  :    "When    your  mine    is 
opened,  it  will  direct   the  eyes  of  the   world  to 
the  SEVEN    DEVILS  DISTRICT."     Another 
states:    "I  find  sufficient  glance  and bomite  to  war- 
rant shipment  in  the  near  future."     Another  state- 
ment:    *One  lode  16  feet  long,  can  be  traced  several 
thousand  feet."  Another  statement:    "I  firmly  believe 
that    by    judicious  sorting,  this  ore    would  do  to    ship 
right  from  the  surface."     One    tunnel,    240    feet    long, 
with  8  o*-  10    open   cuts,  varying    from  10  to  25    feet   in 
length,  comprises  the  development.      Contracts    have    just 
been  let  for  1,500  feet  more  of  tunnel.       Railroad   building 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     Plenty  of  timber  and  water. 
Stock  purchased  now  will  be  worth  par  when  the  road  is  com- 
pleted.     For  prospectus  and  complete  information,  address 

Commonwealth  Trust  Company 

Fiscal  Agents 
Commonwealth  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


Pleaae  mention  The  Pandex  -wben  TvrltlnK  to  AdTertlsers. 
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THE  CYNTHIA 


A  New  Three- 
Story  Fire  -  Proof 
Apartment  House 


Fronting  the  Ocean,  the  new 
Pleasure  Pier  and  Pavilion,  in 
the  Heart  of  this  City,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bath 
House  and  Beach. 


Suite  and  Single  Room 
Accommodations 

26  Apartments    of   A  Rooms 
5  ..  ..3       .. 

5  "  "2      " 

10  Single  Rooms 


and  ANINEX 


cyn't 


H., 


fWFI^t' 


^^sss  ^ 


Applications  for   Apartments  Address 

P.    O.    BOX    214 

LONG   BEACM,  CALIFORNIA 

Home  Phone  24,  or  Sunset  2151 


The    Ideal    Place 
in  Which  to  Live 


The  Comforts  of  Hotel  Life 
Combined  with  Economy  of 
Living  at  Home. 

ELEGANTLY 
FURNISHED 
THROUGHOUT 

Every  Apartment  Steam 
Heated  and  ELquipped  with 
Every    Modem   Convenience. 


Spacious  verandas  and  roof 
garden,  with  beautiful  view 
over  the  country.  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  the  whole  beach 
from  Huntington  Beach  to  San 
Pedro  with  new  breakwater  and 
Catalina  Island. 


Instantaneous 
Steam  Generators 


>> 


FOR    power,  house    heating    and   all    pur- 
poses where  steam  or  hot  water  is  required. 
Size  No.  2     $100.00 

Complete  with  gas  burner  and  three  lengths  of 
four-inch  venting 

Uses  GAS  for  Fuel 

Economical,  absolutely  safe  from  explosion 
Simple  as  a  kitchen  boiler 

NO      PERMIT      NCCESSARV 

Just  the  thing  for  butchers,  dairies,  vulcanizing 
and  small  power  usage.  Demonstration  in  our 
exhibition  rooms 

"AT    YOUR    SERVICE »» 

THE  6AS&  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  GO. 

1131  Polk  St.,  near  Sutter,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


St.  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND,   OREGON 


RESIDENT  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments. 

Advantages    in    Music,   Art,   Elocution,   Cythnaaium. 

REOPENS    SEPT.    16th 

Calalosue  on  Application 


Pleaae  mention  The  Pandex  whMi  vrrltlng  to  AdTcrtlaera, 
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ChicasTO  to   New  York  in 
1  O  Hours. 


Interest  in  the  great  Electric  Railroad  that  will 
cut  down  the  running  time  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  to  ten  hours,  and  carry  passengers  at  a 
$10  fare,  continues  unabated.  People  who  were 
skeptical  at  first  as  to  the  reality  of  such  a  gi- 
gantic project  have  now  become  convinced  by  the 
actual  showing  of  work  already  done.  The  first 
grading  was  begun  on  the  first  of  September,  1906. 
Cars  will  be  running  on  the  first  fifteen  miles  by 
the  end  of  April,  1907.  The  Chicago-New  York 
Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  will  run  over  a  track 
that  scarcely  verges  from  a  straignt  line  in  Its 
entire  course  of  750  miles,  thereby  making  the 
distance  150  miles  shorter  than  the  shortest  ex- 
isting steam  railroad  route.  Over  this  .  direct 
route  will  be  run  hourly  electric  trains  at  a  speed 
that  will  reach  a  maximum  of  100  miles  an  hour 
and  maintain  an  average  of  75  miles. 

For  full  literature  and  a  sample  copy  of  the 
"Air  Line  News,"  which  is  a  little  illustrated  maga- 
zine devoted  to  railroads  in  general  and  the 
Chicago-New  York  Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  in 
particular,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to 
the  Southwestern  Securities  Company,  431  Delbert 
Block,  943  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Name 


AddrcMi 


Agents    wanted    in    all    towns    where    not    repre- 
sented. (Pandex    6). 


MENNEN5 

BORATED     TALCUM 

TOILET   POWDER 


"YOU'RE   SAFE" 

in  the  hands  of  the  little 
captain  at  the  helm,—  the 
"complexion  specialist,'' 
whose  results  are  certain, 
whose  fees  are  small. 

MENNEN'S 

Borated  Talcum 

TOILET  POWDER 

protects  and  soothes,  a  sure 
relief  from  Sunburn, 
Prickly  Heat,  Chafing, 
etc.  Put  up  in  non-reflll- 
able  boxeg  —  the  "box 
that  lox"--for  your  protec 
tion.  If  Hennen's  face  ii  on 
the  cover  it's  genuine  and 
s  guarantee  of  purity. 
Delightful  after  shaving. 

Guarantee  under  Food  &  Drug* 

Aet,June30. 190«.  Serial  No. IMK. 

Sold  eveiTwliere,  or  by  mail,  25c. 

SAMPLE   FREE 

6.  Mennen  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Try  UeiiBen'ii 
Violet  Boratad 
TalcuBiPawdpr 

It  baa  Uia  >cent  of 
"TrMh  eat  Farmk 
VioUU. 


i^i 


^**« 


AN^ri  -LEAN 


"•■Jf. 


<^.\0 


Dr.  Morrow's  Anti-Lean  ^^ 
makes  Lean  people  Fat 

'The  theory  of  making  people  fat  by  giving  them 
fats  and  oils  is  wrong,  as  it  upsets  the  stomach, 
destroys  the  appetite  and  assimilation.  The  theory 
of  feeding  them  pre-digested  foods  is  also  wrong, 
because  the  digestive  organs  get  to  depend  upon  the 
pre-digestion. 

Our  theory  is  to  make  them  fat  through 
the  nervous  system.  All  lean  people  are 
neurotics  to  a  great  extent,  with  a  rapid 
heart  action.  Anti-Lean  quiets  down 
their  nervousness  and  heart  action,  pro 
duces  a  natural  and  normal  sleep,  increases 
their  appetite  and  tones  up  and  invigorates 
their  digestive  organs  so  they  will  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food  without  any  pre-digestion; 
it  also  regulates  the  bowels.  This  is  nature's  way 
of  making  lean  people  fat.  Each  bottle  contains  a 
month's  treatment  and  costs  $1. 50.  if  you  arc  unable  to  obtain 
Anti-Lf  an  from  local  druggitts.  it  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  Anti- 
Lean   Medicine  Co.,  OregonianBldg.,  Portland.  Oregon. 


AXXI      LEAN 


Pleaae  mentlou  The  Pandex  when  writings  to  Advertiaerfs. 
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San  Francisco 
Literary  Syndicate  and  Manuscript 

Agency 


915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Eastern  Agent: 

Brown  Bros.,  New  York 


Foreign  Agent: 

Curtis  Brown,  London 


^  Successful  writers  nowadays  can  sell  their  manuscripts  for  more  than  ever  before.  A  few 
years  ago  Jack  London  could  not  sell  his  best  stories,  for  any  price.  This  was  because  he  did 
not  know  the  editors  and  they  did  not  know  him.  Now  he  receives  one  thousand  dollars  for  his 
simple  promise  to  write  a  book,  and  fifteen  cents  for  every  word  he  writes.  His  literary  agents 
attend  to  this. 

^  We  have  handled  and  edited  manuscripts  by  Jack  London  and  other  successful  western  writ- 
ers.   Every  one  of  these  authors  now  makes  his  writing  pay — and  its  pays  well. 

^  We  stand  in  cordial  relations  with  editors  and  publishers  of  the  leading  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals of  America,  and  some  of  the  best  literary  reviews  of  England.  We  maintain  correspond- 
ence also  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  leading  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

^  We  will  edit  any  magazine  article  or  poem  and  advise  you  where  best  to  place  it,  for  a  fee 
of  one  dollar,  prepaid.     Our  fee  for  considering  manuscripts  of  novels  or  plays  is  five  dollars. 

fl  We  will  endeavor  to  obtain  within  six  months  the  publication  of  any  (typewritten)  manu- 
script for  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  the  full  publisher's  price  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  author  by 
the  publisher  without  any  percentage  chaise  on  our  part.  In  case  of  non-acceptance  by  any 
publisher  within  six  months  we  will  return  the  manuscript  and  refund  two  dollars,  retaining  the 
balance  for  expenses  and  trouble  incurred. 

^  Address  all  communications  to  our  Treasurer,  915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Chicago  Conservatory 

Second  Floor,  Auditorium  Building 

WALTON  PERKINS,  President 

Maintains  the  highest  standard.  Eminent  In- 
structors in  all  branches:  Piano,  Voice,  Theory, 
Dramatic  Expression,  Elocution,  Orchestral  In- 
struments and  kindred  arts. 

Catalogue  Free  Upon  Application 


Orchard  and  Farm 


An    Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 


$1.00  thmyar 


San  Francitco,  Cal. 


Pleane  mention  The  Pandex  when  writing  to   Advertlaera. 


Save  $3.85  Per  Week 

and  if  will  earn  over 
$400  a  month  lor  you 

We'll  Send  Proof  by  'Return  Mail 


r*  OUNDS  like  a  gold  mine,  doesn't  it.  Well, 
N  it  isn't  a  gold  mine  nor  a  speculation  or 
"^  chance  game  of  any  kind  whatever. 

It  is  the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest. 
)est  investment  opportunity  you  will  ever  have 
I  chance  to  investigate.  It  is  Irrigated  Land. 
0  acres  of  which  will  easily  earn  $5,000  per  year 
or  any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  farming. 

IJ.  S.  Government  Reports 

Now,  before  you  doubt  this  statement,  look 
it  the  map,  note  the  location  of  these  tracts 
md  then  look  them  up  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
Reports— they  back  up  our  statements  in  cold 
igures  and.  you  know,  Grovemment  Reports 
ell  the  truth. 

We  have  6,250  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  sell 
ind  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  now  and 
nakina  money  now.  There's  no  developing  to 
>e  done— no  clearing— and  in  many  instances 
lot  even  a  house,  barn  or  fence  to  build.^  We 
ire  ready  to  turn  over  any  of  these  tracts  to 
roM  tomorrow  if  you  wish — tracts  which  are 
nakina  money  now. 

"Then  why  do  we  want  to  sell  them?"  you 
nay  ask. 

We  are  not  tryina  to  sell  all  of  this  land.  We 
ire  going  to  sell  only  a  part  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
)nly  by  the  merest  chance  that  we  happen  to 
)e  in  a  position  to  make  you  such  an  extraordi- 
lary  offer. 

Here's  how  it  happens. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
inarms.  The  tracts  we  are  offering  you  in  this 
idvertisement  are  parts  of  these  famous  pro- 
lucers. 

Former  Owner  Noiv  Millionaire 

The  former  owner  having  reaped  large  re- 
;urns  from  them  and  having  reached  the  prime 
)f  life,  and  wishing  to  retire  from  business  dis- 
josed  of  the  wonderful  Boston  and  Otero 
[farms.  We  were  the  fortunate  buyers  of  a 
portion.  We  are  holding  as  large  a  part  of 
:hese  lands  for  our  own  profit  as  we  care  to 
work— the  rest — 6.250  acres — we  will  sell  to 
whomever  cares  to  accept  this  opportunity,  and 
i  mere  postal  card  to  our  address  will  bring  you 
absolute  proof  to  show  that  this  opportunity  is 
Golden,  for  the  land  we  offer  vow  is  justas  aatf 
n  location  and  condition  as  the  land  we  are 
liolding — and  we  will  prove  this. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family, 
especially  to  vour  boys,  to  at  least  investigate 
this  proposition. 

And  if  we  can  prove  all  we  claim  for  it  you 
Dwe  it  to  yourself  and  them  to  buy  some  of  it. 

And  if  you  do  investigate  it  and  let  us  send 
the  positive  proofs  of  value,  we  know  that  you 
will  want  to  buy  some  of  it. 

Keep  your  present  farm  if  you  wish — but  buy 
10  acres  out  here  and  send  one  of  the  boys  or  a 
tenant  down  to  work  it  for  you.    This  land  is 

Better  Tban  Insurance 

better  than  any  insurance  policy  that  was  ever 
written— 10  acres  of  this  land  will  yield  $5,000  a 
year  clear  profit.  The  land  cannot  get  away 
and  is  yours  or  your  family's  forever. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  one  of  these  10 
acre  tracts  for  your  own  and  yourfamily's  per- 
manent revenue  is  to  send  us  |50.  Then  take 
possession  of  the  land  if  you  wish  and  pay  us 
$3.85  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year  or  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  your  tract  will  have  earned  not 
only  your  livino,  but  will  have  produced  enough 
surplus  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness. Or.  if  you  wish,  you  may  continue  to  pay 
off  this  balance  at  the  easy  rate  of  $3.85  per 
week  for  156  weeks. 

It  is  worth  every  cent  we  are  asking  for  it  now. 

It  will  be  worth  double  its  present  price  in 
five  years.  In  10  years  if  skillfully  farmed  and 
even  kept  up  to  itspresent  productiveness  it  will 
be  worth  ten  times  more.  This  isn't  a  broad 
claim  either. 

Peculiar  conditions  in  Colorado  make  it  a 
very  conservative  claim. 

Listen.  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  these  peculiar 
conditions. 

Colorado  has  a  total  area  of  66,000.000  acres. 

Only  two  million  acres  of  that  enormous  area 
dan  be  cultivated.  And  Colorado  today  con- 
sumes more  produce  than  it  can  ever  raise. 


Now  this  hungry  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing. 

But  the  number  of  acres  of 
producing  land  is  not  increas- 
ing and  never  can  increase 
on  account  of  the  plans  na- 
ture built  upon. 

These,  Mr.  Farmer,  are  the 
reasons  why  some  farmer 
who  now  owns  and  is  work- 
ing a  part  of  this  land  is  this 
very  day  selling  his  products 
on  the  farm  at  prices  ranging 
fromI0<o*5  per  cent  higher 
than  the  prices  vo%t  are  get- 
ting for  the  same  articles. 

What  can  this  mean  except 
that  the  demand  for  horns- 
grown  produce  in  Colorado 
is  enormous. 

And  what  can  this  increas- 
ing population  mean  except 
that  this  enormous  demand 
will  become  even  greater. 

And  what  can  that  mean 
except  that  the  land  we  are 
offering  you  now  at  $85  and 
$110  per  acre  will  in  10  years 
be  worth  $850  to  $1,500  an 
acre. 

And  consider.  Mr.  Farmer, 
while  this  land  is  getting 
more  valuable  each  year  it  is 
paying  you  $500  net  per  acre 
per  year  and  more. 

$500  per  acre  in  Onions  is 
easy— we  can  prove  it. 

From  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  easy  in  Melons — 
real  Rocky  Ford  Melons.  This  land  is  but  8 
miles  Northwest  of  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford. 

Indeed  we  could  make  so  many  astounding 
statements  concerning  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
apples  (that  sold  in  New  York  last  year  at  SO 
cts.  apiece)  and  many  other  fruits,  vegetables 
and  cereals  that  you  would  not  believe  them 
unless  we  could  lay  our  proofs  down  beside 
you  for  you  to  refer  to  as  you  read. 

But  doesn 'tit  stand  to  reason  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  realize  2.  3 
and  even  4  times  your  present  profit  with  no 
more  work  and  on  a  farm  no  larger  than  your 
present  farm  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
such  an  opportunity^ 

It  can  be  shown.     We  have  the  proof. 
Write  for  this  proof.    It  obligates  you  in  no 
way.  . 

There's  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  in  investigation.  So  investigate  this 
proposition  today. 

We  need  but  one  thousand  answers  to  this 
advertisement  to  insure  the  sale  of  every  acre, 
andsuch  advertisements  have  been  known  to 
draw  600  inquiries  in  one  week. 

There  are  only  625  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  had 
and  this  opportunity  is  for  a  few  early  birds. 
It  is  a  Golden  opportunity  that  can  be  proved 
golden.  Think  of  it!  2,  3  and  4  times  your 
present  profits  on  the  same  acreage  with  no 
more  work,  and  absolutely  no  Tihance  of  fail- 
ure, except  through  your  own  mistake.  The 
climate  of  Colorado  gives  you  11  growing 
months. 

It  is  remarkably  clear  and  exhilarating,  with 
clear  sunshine  about  340  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  this  wonderful  sunshine  that  matures  3  and 
4  crops  per  year.  It  is  this  sunshine  and  the 
fact  that  our  irrigation  water  contains  a  silt 
which  is  the  very  best  fertilizer  known  that 
makes  products  of  the  Boston  and  Otero  Farms 
specimens  of  exceeding  beauty  and  value. 

Failure  Is  Unknown 

except  through  individual  carelessness.  You 
are  absolutely  fortified  against  frosts  by  the 
climate — against  excessive  rains  by  the  natural 
conditions — against  drouth  by  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  irrigation  system  in  the 
country. 

Our  water  comes  direct  from  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  is  rich  in  natural  fertilizers  drain- 
ed from  3,000  square  miles  of  virgin  mountain 
soil;  it  not  only  feeds  the  crops  but  enriches 
the  soil  in  a  manner  impossible  even  with  the 
highest  priced  fertilizers  you  can  bay— so  your 
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land  never  can  wear  out,  but  becomes  more 
productive — better  under  cultivation. 

We  also  own  and  operate  the  Bob  Creek 
Reservoir  as  an  auxiliary  supply  which  could, 
if  desired,  furnish  water  for  all ;  crops  a  year 
running,  i 

Perpetual  water  rights  and  a  .share  of  stock 
in  this  reservoir  and  the  main  canal  (also 
owned  by  us)  are  passed  to  you  with  deed  to 
the  land. 

The  advantage  of  getting  your  water  when 
you  want  it  and  putting  it  where  you  want  it 
in  j  ust  the  right  amounts,  is  respQnsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  in  this  section  are  able  to 
produce  the  finest  developed  specimens  of 
fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in  the  country  and 
secure  top  prices  on  every  c^op. 

Why  work  as  you  do  for  the  }ro,fif,  you  make. 

Why  waste  part  of  your  profits  in  the  feed- 
ing and  housing  of  stock  in  the  winter. 

Come  out  here— where  there's  no  vfed  of  all 
of  this — make  money  all  the  time — feed  your 
stock  the  overflow  and  watch  them  fatten  to 
top  prices.  Stock  is  raised  here  at  practically 
no  real  expense. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  the  Eastern  market 
for  early  produce  and  stock  are  excellent. 
These  tracts  adjoin  the  main  line  of  the  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.  (see  Map)  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe— competing  lines  to  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  There  are 
also  Denver,  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Lead- 
ville.  Cripple  Creek  and  all  the  thickly  populat- 
ed and  rich  mining  towns  right  at  our  doors — 
all  of  them  affording  high  priced  markets. 

Mr.  Blancett,  one  of  our  prosperous  farmers, 
sold  apples  from  2^A  acres  for  $1,150.  He  sold 
berries  which  he  had  planted  between  rows  for 
$1,625.  Think  of  it!  2]4  acres  yielding  $2,775— 
over  $l,000p«r  acre. 

We've  got  proofs  to  show  that  $5,000  per  year 
from  10  acres  of  this  land  is  easy.  We  want 
you  to  be  one  of  the  early  birds  on  this  propo- 
sition. 

We  want  you  to  write  us  today  for  full  infor- 
mation— for  proof  no  man  can  doubt — proof 
that  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  2,  3  and 
4  times  the  money  you  make  now  on  the  same 
acreage  and  without  working  any  harder  than 
you  are  working  today.  This  proposition  is 
rich  in  possibilities  for  you.  This  is  the  mo- 
ment to  decide  to  investiaate,  for  your  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  the  bountiful  hand  of  fortune  is 
here  and  now.    Write  us  today  for  the  Proof. 
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OREGON 

The  Land  of  Opportunity 


A  PROMINENT  physician  of  Wisconsin,  while  traveUng 
in  Europe  recently,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many 
wealthy  young  Germans  anxious  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  United  States,  with  the  view  of  purchasing 
large  farms,  encouraging  emigration,  and  engaging,  more  or 
less  extensively,  in  settlement  and  home-building.  Quite 
naturally,  this  physician  recommended  Wisconsin  as  the  best 
place  to  go,  and  intended,  on  his  arrival  home,  to  send  them 
quantities  of  Wisconsin  literature.  His  travels,  however,  took 
him  through  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  he  has  just  written  the  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company: 

"Within  the  past  two  weeks,  I  have  visited  the  Canadian 
Pacific  section,  and  also  Washington  and  Oregon.  Nowhere 
was  I  so  impressed  with  the  prolific  nature  of  the  soil,  and  no- 
where did  I  find  so  promising  a  future  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  I  now  wish  to  advise  these  young  farmers 
to  look  into  the  matter  of  locating  in  the  West,  and  wish  you 
would  send  them  all  the  information  that  is  available." 

This  is  the  general  verdict  about  Oregon,  and  the  same 
information  that  goes  to  these  Germans  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
who  will  write  for  it  to 

Wm.  McMurray, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
The  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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If  this  property  is  as  good  as  you 
represent,  why  do  you  not  keep  it  all 
yourselves? 

If  your  mine  is  such  a  good  thing, 
why  don't  your  Spokane  moneyed  men 
buy  all  the  stock  you  have  to  sell? 

How  do  you  know  the  stock  will  ad- 
vance in  price? 

How  do  you  know  this  will  be  a 
great  mine? 

How  long  will  it  probably  be  before 
the  mine  will  pay  dividends? 

Is  it  not  true  that  all  work  is  done 
at  the  expense  of  us  who  buy  the 
shares,  while  the  promoter  takes  no 
risk? 

These  and  many  other  questions 
clearly  and  concisely  answered  in  our 
pamphlet,  "Some  Questions  You 
Would  Like  to  Ask — Some  Answers 
We  Should  Like  You  to  Read  Care- 
fully."    Sent  free  on  request. 


The  C.  E.  Mitchell  Company 

MINERS 
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MEANS  ALL  that  is  MODERN. 
ATTESTED  BY  OUR  POPU- 
LARITY and   ATTENDANCE 


GET  OUR  CATALOGUE 

"YOUR  SALARY  DOUBLED" 

AND    LEARN 

Why  our  school  leads.      Why  our  graduates  are  all  employed.      Why  we  place  you  in  a 

paying  position  when  competent. 

Our  graduates  secure  the  highest  salaried  positions.      Leading  business  men  of  the  Northwest  constantly  de- 
mand their  services.    Over  842  applications  were  received  the  past  year,  and  we  placed  340  students  in  positions. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  CLASSES  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 


ELKS  BUILDING 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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A  CORRECTION  WHICH  EXPLAINS  ITSELF 

MAYOR'S  OFFICE 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  11,  1907. 
Arthur  L  Street,  Esq., 

Editor  of  the  Pandex  of  the  Press, 
*  San  Francisco. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  was  quite  surprised  to  read  in  the  "Pandex"  on  page  266  of  Sep- 
tember number  the  statement  that  the  City  adminstration  had  acceded  to  the 
"Bond  Holders  and  Buyers"  of  the  Water  Company  by  putting  in  the  repairs 
in  the  Company's  plant  at  the  expense  of  the  people  instead  of  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  are  to  gain  the  profits. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  modicum  of  truth  in  the  statement.  Neither 
the  Mayor  nor  the  Supervisors  agreed  to  pay  one  cent  directly  or  indirectly 
either  in  the  present  or  in  the  future  toward  the  required  repairs  in  the  Com- 
pany's plant.  On  the  contrary  the  Company  has  been  and  is  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  such  repairs  at  its  own  expense;  nor  would  the  Mayor  nor  his 
Committee  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  nor  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
consent  to  anything  else. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)         Edward  R.  Taylor,   Mayor. 


REBUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEARLY    $100,000,000   WORTH   OF  NEW   STRUCTURES— RAPID   RE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF  THE  BURNED  DISTRICT  SHOWN  BY 
OFFICIAL    FIGURES— COST    OF    MATERIALS 
GOING  DOWN. 


THIS  issue  of  The  Pandex  celebrates  the  while  the  opposite  record  of  warfare  against 

first  anniversary  of  the  magazine's  re-  the    obstaelee   involved   in    totally    making 

publication  after  the  fire,  and  special  atten-  over   a    destroyed    community    will   become 

tion  to   San  Francisco   and   its  progress   is  larger    and    larger.      When   the    final   tally 

therefore   appropriate.      Naturally   the    edi-  is  made,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 

torial  mind  divides  itself  between  the  city's  balance  will  be  enormously  in  favor  of  the 

conspicuousness  for  graft  and  graft  prosecu-  favorable  feature. 

ting  and  its  widely  spread  fame  for  courage         Perhaps  the  following  summary  from  the 

and  endurance  in  facing  the  fight  for  recon-  New  York  Sun  affords  as  comprehensive  a 

struction ;  but  the  choice  inevitably  lies  in  fa-  view  as  could  be  given  within  a  short  space 

vor  of  the  latter.    San  Francisco  may  have  af-  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  city : 
forded  the  world  an  unhappy  spectacle  of         San    Francisco.— That    the    rebuilding    of   the 

crime  and  corruption  since  its  great  disaster,  burned   district   of   San   Francisco,   which    even 

but  the  record  of  this  will  become  of  dimin-  f,^  sanguine  residents  has  seemed  slow  at  times, 

.  ,  .  i       •  1  "^^  really  been  remarkable  is  shown  by  the  of- 

isJimg  moment  with  each   succeeding  year,  ficial  figures  of  the  State  Harbor  Commission  in 
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regard  to  the  building  material  that  has  reached 
San  Francisco  by  sea  during  the  year  ended 
June  30  last.  The  figures  ai'e  so  large  that  they 
might  not  be  accepted  if  they  were  not  official. 

After  deducting  the  materials  that  were  re- 
shipped  from  here  to  other  places  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  the  following  are  the  totals : 

Lumber,    feet    788,802,866 

Bricks    27,593,108 

Gravel  and  crushed  rock,  tons   517,860 

Cement,    tons    80,317 

Shingles    276,115,200 

Laths     130,781,350 

Shakes    4,361,775 

The  material  received  by  rail  fairly  repre- 
sents the  amount  now  on  hand.  What  adds  to 
the  effectiveness  of  these  figures  is  that  most 
of  this  material  was  sold  at  a  large  increase 
over  the  ordinary  rates.  Lumber  sold  as  high 
as  $35  a  thousand  and  common  hard  brick  as 
high  as  $15  a  thousand. 

The  building  permits  since  the  fire  up  to  July 
31  last  show  a  total  cost  of  $78,250,620.  As 
most  of  these  buildings  cost  from  a  quarter  to 
a  third  more  than  the  architects'  estimates,  the 
true  value  of  improvements  finished  or  under 
way  is  fully  $95,000,000. 

Poor  Showing  on  Nob  HilL 
A  hasty  ride  in  an  auto  through  the  burned 
district  gives  the  visitor  a  poor  idea  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  which  is  now  going  on. 
It  is  only  when  one  goes  on  foot  and  along  cer- 
tain streets  that  he  can  get  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  tremendous  amount  and  variety  of  work  in 
this  rebuilding  of  a  big  city. 

The  poorest  showing  in  the  way  of  rehabili- 
tation is  made  in  the  residence  district  from 
Powell  to  Van  Ness  Avenue  on  the  streets  from 
Geary  north  to  Sacramento.  This  district  in- 
cludes the  fashionable  residence  section  known 
as  Nob  Hill,  crowned  by  the  wooden  palaces  of 
the  railroad  and  bonanza  millionaires. 

From  the  lower  side  of  Pine  Street  down  to 
Geary  this  district  is  included  in  the  fire  limits. 
It  is  a  sidehill  section  and  it  is  impossible  to 
rebuild  it  in  brick  or  concrete  and  get  any  ade- 
quate returns  from  the  investment.  The  brick 
building  that  is  going  on  in  this  district  is  of 
apartment  houses  and  hotels.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  best  experts  that  the  fire  limits  must  be 
relaxed  in  this  hilly  district  or  these  streets 
from  Geary  to  Pine  will  not  be  rebuilt. 

Building  Their  Own  Homes. 

From  Sacramento  Street  to  North  Beach  the 
building  has  been  so  general  that  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  end  and  on  the  slopes  of  Tele- 
graph Hill  the  land  has  been  so  well  covered 
by  modern  buildings  that  one  would  never  know 
there  had  been  a  fire.  Standing  on  the  summit 
of  California  Street  one  can  see  very  few  va- 
cant spaces  on  Telegraph  Hill  and  at  North 
Beach,  and  the  character  of  the  buildings  is 
superior  to  that  before  the  fire. 

This  is  the  Latin  quarter  of  the  town.  These 
people — Italians,       Spanish,      Portuguese      and 


French — are  remarkably  thrifty  and  very  inde- 
pendent of  the  regular  labor  unions.  Thousands 
built  their  houses  in  co-operation;  others  actu- 
ally constructed  their  homes  largely  with  their 
own  hands  before  going  to  work  and  after  their 
return  from  the  day's  labor. 

A  walk  through  this  quarter  any  Sunday  last 
winter  found  hundreds  of  men  and  women  busi- 
ly working  to  complete  their  homes.  Even  the 
children  helped  to  bring  laths  and  shingles,  to 
mix  mortar  and  plastering.  The  women  were  as 
active  as  the  men  and  they  obeyed  no  union 
scale  of  hours.  They  worked  as  long  as  it  was 
light  enough  to  see. 

Most  of  these  people  owned  their  own  homes 
and  they  rebuilt  out  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
insurance  money.  In  only  one  small  section  of 
this  district  has  any  effort  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  tenement  buildings  that  are  so  great 
an  evil  in  New  York's  East  Side. 

Growth  of  the  Mission. 

Another  district  which  has  seen  remarkable 
rebuilding  is  the  Mission,  which  extends  south 
of  Market  Street  from  Ninth  to  Twenty-sixth 
Street.  Most  of  these  dwellers  in  the  district 
south  of  Market  Street,  known  locally  as  "Tar 
Flat,"  moved  out  into  the  Mission,  so  that  the 
population  of  that  section  has  been  quadrupled. 

The  houses  are  mainly  of  wood,  but  they  are 
well  built,  and  main  avenues  like  Mission,  Va- 
lencia and  Guerrero  streets  have  been  rebuilt  in 
brick  and  concrete,  with  many  fine  stores  and 
apartment  houses. 

This  district  is  easily  reached  by  several  lines 
of  electric  cars  and  it  promises  to  improve  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  residence  section  of  the 
city. 

Strenuous  Days  in  Chinatown. 

But  the  phenomenal  rebuilding  has  been  in 
old  Chinatown  and  in  the  business  district  north 
and  south  of  Market  Street  and  east  of  Leav- 
enworth. 

For  several  years  before  the  fire  there  were 
periodical  discussions  of  the  plan  of  removing 
Chinatown  to  some  distant  part  of  the  bay 
shore,  where  an  Oriental  city  might  be  built, 
which  would  not  be  a  menace  to  the  health  or 
the  morals  of  the  white  race.  The  folly  of 
such  talk  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  about 
one-fifth   of   Chinatown  was   owned   by   Chinese. 

These  people,  as  well  as  the  white  owners  of 
property,  have  shown  more  energy  than  any 
others  in  rebuilding  their  property.  "Whole 
blocks  of  Dupont  Street  north  of  Sacramento 
are  practically  rebuilt  in  substantial  manner, 
many  of  the  Chinese  decorating  the  fronts  of 
their  buildings  in  the  Oriental  manner,  with  bal- 
conies painted  in  vivid  reds  and  greens  and  yel- 
lows. 

Scores  of  big  Chinese  wholesale  houses  are 
installed  in  this  district,  and  it  is  expected  that 
by  early  fall  the  15,000  Chinese  who  migrated 
to  Oakland  and  formed  a  colony  there  will  re- 
turn to  their  old  quarters  here  in  a  body.  The 
leading  Chinese  dealer  in  curios  and  silks  has 
just    contracted    for    a    building   in%the    pagoda 
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style  of  architecture  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
California  and  Dupont  Streets.  In  it  he  pro- 
.  poses  to  install  the  largest  and  finest  collection 
of  Oriental  goods  in  this  country. 

The  old  wholesale  district,  east  of  Chinatown 
and  extending  to  the  waterfront,  is  being  rap- 
idly rebuilt.  Bonded  warehouses,  wineries, 
manufactories  of  many  kinds  are  going  up  here, 
while  much  of  the  big  wholesale  trade  is  mov- 
ing into  Mission  and  Howard  ^Streets,  which 
are  nearer  to  the  terminals  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  the  Santa  Fe  railroads. 

All  this  district  must  have  foundations  of  pil- 
ing or  scow  bottom,  which  greatly  increases  the 
cost  of  rebuilding,  but  despite  this  there  is  no 
block  which  is  not  being  improved.  This  sec- 
tion will  soon  be  occupied  by  the  wholesale  mer- 
chants who  are  now  doing  business  in  wooden 
shacks  in  the  Mission. 

The  fire  demonstrated  that  the  business  of 
a  big  city  may  be  done  in  cheap  wooden  build- 
ings, if  it  is  necessary.  Certainly  San  Fran- 
cisco has  lost  none  of  her  jobbing  trade  since 
the  disaster  and  the  bank  clearings  prove  that 
in  general  business  she  has  held  her  own  despite 
many  handicaps. 

Restoring  Many  Skyscrapers. 

About  a  score  of  tall  class  A  office  buildings 
were  gutted  by  the  fire.  In  some  cases  the 
walls  were  left  intact,  but  in  many  cases  part 
of  the  walls  had  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
and  on  others  the  stone  facings  were  so  much 
damaged  by  heat  that  they  had  to  be  replaced. 

Of  these  buildings  more  than  half  have  been 
restored  and  are  now  occupied.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Merchants  Exchange, 
First  National  Bank,  Crocker  Building,  Mutual 
Savings  Bank   and  the  new  Chronicle  buildings. 

The  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  St.  Francis 
Hotel  and  Sloane  and  Shreve  buildings  have 
been  delayed  by  a  three  mouths'  strike  of  gran- 
ite and  sandstone  cutters  which  has  tied  up 
work  on  many  buildings.  This  strike  is  now 
ended. 

Of  all  the  office  buildings  the  Kohl  Building 
formerly  the  Hayward,  was  the  only  one  that 
escaped  the  fire,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  tall  structures  near  it  and  also  to  the 
metal  window  casings. 

Use  of  Concrete  General. 

The  new  class  A  buildings  that  are  going  up 
in  the  business  district  will  be  largely  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  some  with  steel  frames  and 
others  without.  Before  the  fire  the  labor  unions 
refused  to  permit  the  use  of  concrete,  and  they 
even  went  to  the  length  of  refusing  to  work 
with  concrete  workers.  The  fire  has  changed 
this  rule,  and  now  San  'Francisco  will  profit  by 
the  general  use  of  concrete. 

Among  the  finest  of  these  new  concrete  build- 
ings are  the  Balboa  office  building,  at  Fourth 
and  Market  Streets,  on  the  site  of  the  James 
Flood  Building;  the  new  hotel  at  Geary  and 
Taylor  Streets,  the  Humboldt  Bank  Building 
and   half   a  dozen  buildings   on  gore  corners   of 


Market  Street.  Mission  Street,  which  promises 
to  rival  Market  Street  in  its  fine  buildings,  is 
lined  with  concrete  structures  from  Sixth  to 
First  Street.  In  most  of  these  buildings  the 
steel  frames  are  massive  and  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  bracing  of  the  beams  to 
guard  against  earthquakes. 

Despite  many  changes  caused  by  the  fire  Mar- 
ket Street  still  retains  its  pre-eminence.  From 
the  waterfront  to  Ninth  Street  it  is  being  re- 
built very  rapidly. 

In  the  old  days  it  was  lined  with  the  iron 
front  four-story  buildings  which  were  mainly 
constructed  from  1876  to  1880.  These  build- 
ings had  no  architectural  beauty.  They  are  be- 
ing replaced  by  skyscrapers  and  by  concrete 
buildings  of  from  three  to  six  stories  in  height, 
with   ornamental  cornices. 

Cream  colored  brick  is  largely  used.  The 
most  imposing  building  on  the  street  will  be  the 
new  Phelan  office  building,  at  the  gore  corner 
of  O'Farrell  Street.  This  building  will  be  thir- 
teen stoi'ies  in  height  and  will  have  a  frontage 
of  300  feet  on  Market  Street.  It  is  to  be  of 
cream  colored  enaineled  terra  cotta.  The  foun- 
dations are  now  nearly  completed  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  finished  by  June,  1908. 

Excessive   Cost  of  Labor. 

Of  course  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco 
has  been  greatly  hindered  by  the  high  prices  of 
materials  and  the  exorbitant  wages  demanded 
by  the  various  labor  unions.  Since  the  fire 
bricklayers  have  been  getting  $8  a  day,  carpent- 
ers $6,  stone  masons  $5,  concrete  workers  $6, 
plasterers  $5,  lathers  $9,  plumbers  $6,  hod  car- 
riers $5,  and  so  on.  The  rates  have  exceeded 
the  maximum  scale  in  New  York  by  at  least  one 
dollar  a  day. 

The  labor  unions  have  justified  their  high 
wages  by  the  great  demand  and  by  the  heavy 
cost  of  living  in  San  Francisco,  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  living  in  San  Francisco  is  cheaper 
than  in  New  York,  and  the  demand  was  largely 
artificial  because  many  of  the  unions  put  a  pro- 
hibitive price  on  admission. 

This  is  what  has  caused  the  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  lathers  and  has  caused  all  builders  to 
pay  $9  a  day  to  these  mechanics,  who  are  not 
worth  more  than  $4  or  $5.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  get  the  labor  unions  to  fix  a 
maximum  schedule,  good  for  three  years,  so  that 
builders  could  take  contracts  with  some  assur- 
ance of  making  a  profit.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
unions  refuse  to  meet  the  contractors  half  way. 

They  say  their  men  refuse  to  suffer  any  re- 
duction from  the  present  high  wages.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  postponement  of  scores  of 
buildings  the  plans  for  which  are  all  ready. 

In  the  meantime  the  cost  of  materials  is 
steadily  declining.  The  price  of  lumber  is  now 
cut  in  half  and  there  has  been  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  cement,  bricks,  lime  and 
other  materials.  If  the  labor  unions  can  be  in- 
duced to  make  a  fair  wage  schedule,  this  fall 
will  see  an  enormous  increase  of  building. 
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The  Government  Triumphs? 


By  the  Editor 


A   V    £?•  t        When  the  jury  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  returned   a   verdict   of 
guilty    against   Louis    Glass, 
^^'  the     millionaire     telephone 

manager  accused  of  bribery,  the  American 
democracy  registered  one  more  vital  step 
forward  in  the  conflict  that  for  some  time 
has  been  raging  between  republicanism  and 
bureaucracy.  Through  its  typically  popular 
institution,  the  judgment  of  twelve  men 
chosen  at  random  from  the  general  public, 
it  manifested  its  emancipation  from  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  the  successful,  as  in  the  Hay- 
wood case  it  had  previously  manifested  its 
fair-mindedness  toward  men  of  work,  even 
when  the  latter  are  placed  under  the  most 
extreme  disadvantage. 

To  be  sure,  other  rich  men,  in  other  places, 
have  been  committed  to  imprisonment  of 
late  for  offenses  similar  to  those  of  Glass, 
but  the  San  Francisco  man's  case  was  an 
exceptional  instance,  because  of  its  close 
affiliation  with  other  cases  which  promise  to 
reach  up,  ultimately,  into  the  highest  quar- 
ters and  involve  such  men  as  Harriman, 
Rogers,  and  Rockefeller. 

mt.     m  •  1         These    latter   themselves    are 
ine   Trial  ,        t         .         „  .  , 

already    virtually     on    trial. 

Their  rebating  is  at  test  before 
Magnates.         ^^le   courts.      Their   juggling 
of  railroad  ownerships  is  under  condemna- 
tion by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Their  general  record  is  in  the  pillory  before 


the  press  and  the  public  judgment.  They 
have  resorted  to  every  device  known  to 
financial  and  political  cunning  to  avert  the 
storm  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  but 
they  have  accomplished  nothing  save  the 
premature  aging  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  trans- 
formation of  Mr.  Rockefeller  from  a  man  of 
baffling  silence  to  an  indiscreet  and  almost 
hysterical  babbler,  and  the  branding  of  Mr. 
Harriman  as  an  ''undesirable"  eoequally 
with  accused  murderers  and  red-flagged  so- 
cialists. 

Actual  summons  to  the  bar  to  answer 
to  a  specific  charge  of  crime  confronts  the 
last  named,  and,  if  Mr.  Lawson  is  to  be  de- 
lieved,  bankruptcy  stares  the  other  two  in 
the  face.  They  have  sold  their  stocks  on  the 
exchange  with  the  same  frenzy  which  the 
general    public    has    exhibited   in    the    past 


THEIR  NEXT  DIFFICULTY 

Minnesota  statistics  show  that  the  2-cent  far-  pays  better  than 
the  old  3-cent  fare.  The  Railroad  Company  may  have  to  get  out 
an  injunction  to  prevent  people  from  riding  until  after  they  have 
proved  their  case. — Chicago  News. 
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THE  CHICAGO  AND  ALTON. 


Alton  ensines  as  they  start  forth   on   a  day's  run    never    know  to    whom 
they  belong  by  the  time  they  get  back.  — Chicago  News 


when  the  whip  has  been  in  the  other  hand, 
and  the  mastery  has  been  with  the  Standard 
Oil.  They  have  shifted  their  ground  in  the 
councils  at  Washington  from  dictation  to 
pleading  and  out  of  pleading  into  promises 
of  co-operation.  They  have  utilized  their 
last  resource,  the  panic,  and  have  found  that 
its  influence  has  extended  scarcely  beyond 
the  skyscraper  confines  of  Wall  street.  They 
have  sought  to  intimidate,  and  then  to  ca- 
jole, the  Treasury  Department,  only  to  have 
to  acknowledge  that  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
paratively youthful  and  inexperienced  Sec- 
retary is  greater  than  their  own.  They  have 
brought  forward  one  candidate  after  an- 
other for  the  succession  to  the  Presidency, 
and  have  found  that  no  one  save  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  appears  to  be  made  the 
most  closely  in  the  political  mold  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  is  capable  of  arousing  the  least 
popular  enthusiasm. 

Take  it  by  and  large,  wher- 
ever they  have  turned,  it  has 
been  but  to  realize  that  the 
scepter  has  slipped  away 
from  them,  that  the  seat  of  power  has  shifted 
from  the  metropolis  to  the  fields,  to  the  in- 
terior cities,  to  the  banks  of  the  smaller 
towns.  In  San  Francisco  they  put  behind 
the  fight  of  Mr.  Glass,  together  with  that  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  associates  who  are  yet  to 
go  before  the  courts,  the  entire  resources 
of  the  System.  They  applied  the  pressure 
of  a  foreshortened  money  supply  at  a  time 
when  the  Pacific  Coast  metropolis  was  in 
most  direful  need  of  every  golden  dollar  that 
could  be  raised  to  aid  in  repairing  its  in- 


Met  by 

Superior 

Force. 


cinerated  fortunes.  They  extended  to  the 
Far  West  the  vast  organization  of  strike- 
breakers which  they  had  formed  to  meet 
contingencies  of  Labor.  And  they  sought  by 
every  availablie  facility  to  convince  the  San 
Francisco  community  that  if  Calhoun  and 
the  others  were  convicted  the  stability  of 
commerce  and  finance  would  be  undermined. 
But  their  efforts  were  futile. 

The  moral  force  of  Mr.  Heney — the  sort 
of  force  that  the  American  public  has  never 
yet  thrown  down  when  it  has  appeared  fully 
entrenched  in  a  heroic  and  indomitable  per- 
sonality— proved  a  superior  leader.  It  led 
into  supply  houses  of  power  over  which  the 
System  had  no  command. 

It  utilized  the  latent  honesty  of  the  aver- 
age man.  It  appealed  to  the  supprest  aspira- 
tions of  many  thousands  for  emancipation 
from  the  unwelcome  practices  of  corrupt 
and  tricky  business,  for  return  to  govern- 
mental methods  and  personalities  that  would 
adhere  to  the  interests  of  the  people  as 
against  those  of  individuals.  It  summoned 
to  command  the  cumulative  force  of  protest 
which  began  long  before  the  accession  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  Chief  Executive- 
ship,  and  which  only  took  voice  under  his 
direction  because  he  had  the  virility  and  the 
imagination  to  give  it  play.  It  gathered  in 
its  grasp  the  stifled  feelings,  the  lost  aims, 
the  ruined  energies  which  the  System  had 
so  long  been  thinking  that  it  had  utterly 
put  beneath  its  feet.  It  represented,  in  fact, 
the  underlying  sanity  and  wholesomeness  of 
the  nation  at  large,  the  first  impulses  of 
which  originated  at  Provincetown  where  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  just  made  his  notable  speech, 
and  the  cementing  of  which  has  of  late  been 
certified  in  Washington  where  a  host  of  such 
young  men  as  Mr.  Garfield,  Mr.  Knox,  and 
Mr.  Purdy  are  at  work  enforcing  the  national 
ideals  and  prescribing  punishment  for  those 
who  violate  them. 


The  American  Government 
began  in  a  protest  against 
high-handedness,  and  it  has 
relentlessly  pursued  its 
initial  standard  ever  since.  It  went  to  the 
dire  extreme  of  civil  war  because,  on  the  one 


In   Keeping 
With   National 
Tradition. 
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hand,  the  North  believed  that  tyranny  was 
being  exercised  over  the  negro,  and  because 
on  the  other  hand,  the  South  believed  that  it 
was  being  unjustly  robbed  of  its  property 
and  its  local  independence.  In  1876  it  al- 
most overthrew  the  Republican  party,  with 
all  the  latter 's  traditions  of  glory  in  battle, 


deceived  by  the  specter  of  monetary  col- 
lapse. The  forces  which  co-operated  against 
Bryan  were  the  same  forces  which  were 
jolted  by  the  Tilden  election  and  completely 
overwhelmed  by  Cleveland's  first  victory. 
But  the  public  did  not  realize  the  identity. 
Still  palpitating  with  the  consequences  of 


KEEPING  AN   EYE   ON   MR.    BONAPARTE. 


-\Vashin2:ton   Star. 


because  it  apprehended  that  continuance  in 
power  was  breeding  arrogance  of  authority 
and  unscrupulousness  of  administration.  In 
1884  it  threw  to  defeat  the  plumed  Blaine, 
because  it  had  begun  to  feel  the  pinch  of  a 
too  arbitrary  and  inflexible  tariff.  And  it 
only  reversed  itself  in  1896  because  it  was 


the  panic  of  1893,  and  scarcely  able  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  future  from  the  present,  the 
people  in  1896  turned  to  the  very  powers 
which  had  been  forging  servitude  about 
them  and  voted  in  accordance  with  the  lat- 
ter's  commands  or  the  latter 's  sophistries. 
They    gave    new    lease    of  life   to  the   ex- 
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orbitancies  of  high  tariff.  They  continued 
the  privileges  of  dominance  of  the  Treasury 
Department  by  the  interests  of  Wall  Street. 
They  sanctioned  the  era  of  trust- building 
and  extended  credentials  of  constructive 
statesmanship  to  such  men  as  Morgan, 
Rogers,  Stillman,  Ryan,  and  Harriman, 
whom  they  now  repudiate  with  all  the  force 
of  shame  and  punishment. 

^  ,  ^       And    it    was    not    until   the 

Reasserted        ,  i     ,   •  ,  • 

strong,  underlying  moral  in- 

"  ®'  dependence    of    the    nation 

Roosevelt.  reasserted  itself  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  the  error  was  realized.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  tried,  from  the  outset,  with  char- 
acteristic sense  of  duty,  to  enforce  the 
policies  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
popular  vote  which  put  McKinley  into  the 
Presidency.  But  it  became  increasingly- 
manifest  with  every  day  of  his  incumbency 
that  there  was  a  vital  conflict  between  these 
policies  and  the  real,  unvarnished  interests 
of  the  republic  at  large.  The  leaders  behind 
the  throne  of  the  Republican  party  proved 
not  to  be  the  servants  of  the  people,  but  the 
masters  of  selfish  cupidity.  The  immense 
commercial  and  financial  institutions  over 
which  they  presided  disclosed  themselves  as 
rotten  to  the  core  with  dishonor  and  im- 
position. And  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  been 
in  high  office  three  months  before  a  war  that 
has  not  since  lost  an  iota  of  its  force  was 
declared  between  these  elements  and  himself. 
What  the  war  has  since  been  is  familiar  to 
every  one.  The  almost  instant  response  of 
the  nation  to  the  President's  declaration  is 
also  familiar.  At  every  point,  from  the 
movement  against  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  thru  the  maneuver  with  the  an- 
thracite coal  strike,  and  down  to  the  present- 
day  campaign  against  Standard  Oil,  the 
voters  have  given  signal  and  unfailing 
loyalty  to  whatsoever  the  President  has 
asked.  And  now  that  the  time  approaches 
for  him  to  go  out  of  office  their  only  appre- 
hension is  that  his  successor  may  not  be  as 
strong  as  he.  He  stands  as  the  embodiment 
of  their  moral  conception.  They  witness  the 
astonishing  judgment  with  which  he  has 
selected  his  associates  and  helpers,  and  they 


extend  their  loyalty  to  the  latter  equally 
with  the  President.  They  realize,  as  the 
President  virtually  insists,  that  the  country 
must  shift  its  commanders,  must  look  rather 
to  those  whose  ideal  is  the  common  good 
than  to  those  whose  pride  lies  exclusively  in 
business  prosperity  and  corporate  monopoly. 

„      .,   ,        In  other  words  they  realize 
Magnitude       ,,    ,  .     ,. 

that     a     vast     organization, 

both  personal  and  imper- 
Wariare.  sonal,  which  has  become 
menacing  in  its  magnitude,  tyrannous  in  its 
application,  must  be  overthrown  or  trans- 
formed. Its  methods  have  led  to  the  crimes 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  to  the 
political  debauchery  that  has  entrapped  and 
disgraced  hundreds  of  such  otherwise  honor- 
able men  as  Mr.  Glass.  Its  principles  have 
poisoned  business  as  well  as  politics,  and  al- 
most lowered  the  whole  range  of  American 
standards. 

Failure  to  reinforce  the  President  and 
thus  to  create  a  reversal  of  conditions  and 
tendencies  would  be  to  violate  all  national 
traditions  and,  doubtless,  to  seal  the  fate  of 
the  republic.  Even  more  than  the  President 
himself  did  the  jury  at  Boise  feel  this  when 
it  was  confronted  by  the  evidences  of  the 
conflict  between  the  ruthless  mine  owners 
of  Colorado  and  the  bold  and  daring  West- 
ern Federation.  And  perhaps  even  more  in 
San  Francisco  did  the  jury  in  the  Glass  case 
feel  this  when  it  rendered  a  verdict  of  guilty 
almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  Provincetown,  was  declaring  that 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  en- 
forcing the  regulation  of  wealth  is  the  re- 
luctance of  juries  to  convict  men  who  have 
once  been  rich  and  prominent. 


The  Knell 

of 
Plutocracy. 


Had  it  been  otherwise,  ap- 
prehension might  well  have 
preyed  upon  the  mind  of 
dreamers  of  the  republican 
perpetuity,  and  the  belief  of  those  have  been 
justified  who  just  before  the  Haywood  ver- 
dict were  waving  red  flags  and  declaring  for 
the  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  Had 
the  moral  standards  of  America  suffered  the 
escape  without  reproof  or  punishment  of  the 
stealers  of  land  whom  Mr.  Heney  success- 
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WILL  HE  PAY  THE  PENALTY? 


TURKISH    JUSTICE. 

A  Malefactor,  convicted  of  many  Robberies  was  sentenced  by  the  Cadi  to  be  nailed  by  the 
Ear  to  the  Doorpost  of  the  Temple  of  Justice.  A  Knife  was  placed  in  his  Hand  with  which  by 
cutting  oflf  his  Ear  he  could  release  himself  from  the  Punishment  for  his  crime,  whenever  he 
made  up  his  Mind  to  do  so.  — Indianapolis  News. 
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fully  prosecuted  before  he  entered  the  bitter 
contention  in  San  Francisco;  had  they  con- 
doned without  interruption  the  granting  of 
favors  to  the  big  shippers  which  have  par- 
alyzed the  industries  of  the  less  successful  and 
the  less  unscrupulous,  and  which  other  assist- 
ants to  the  President  have  been  prosecuting; 
had  they  continued  to  allow  the  plethoric 
moneys  of  the  national  treasury  to  serve  the 
purposes  only  of  the  speculators  in  Wall 
Street,  as  Mr.  Cortelyou  was  determined 
that  they  should  not  do,  the  way  from  de- 
mocracy to  the  triumph  of  all  the  dangerous 
phases  of  plutocracy  would  have  been  swung 
open  and  made  free. 

For  a  time  there  was  danger  that  this 
would  be  the  eventuality.  The  endless  techni- 
calities employed  in  the  legal  trials  at  various 
points  to  a  far  greater  extent  even  than  in 
San  Francisco,  the  boldness  of  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  funds  in  banks,  the  screws 
applied  to  all  phases  of  business,  served  to 
frighten  far  soberer  minds  than  those  of 
Labor  alone.  And  a  less  courageous,  a  less 
tenacious,  a  less  sturdy  fighter  than  the 
President  would  have  been  baffled  and 
beaten.  As  the  editor  of  The  Pandex  has 
frequently  endeavored  to  point  out,  Labor 
has  been  almost  in  a  state  of  sedition  over 
the  outlook.  It  has  regarded  every  new 
strike  as  a  blow  of  patriotism.  It  even  has 
viewed  the  murder  of  its  opponents  as  noth- 
ing more  offensive  than  assassinations  com- 
mitted in  the  interest  of  better  government. 
And  it  has  looked  with  skepticism,  and  some- 
times with  scorn,  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
prosecutors  of  graft  in  such  places  as  San 
Francisco.  Appeals  for  its  support  have 
been  in  vain,  especially  in  the  West  where 
passions  run  higher  and  independence  is 
more  assertive  than  in  the  East;  and  the 
only  remedial  goal  that  Labor  has  been  able 
to  see  has  taken  the  form  of  separate  party 
organization,  separate  political  candidates, 
and  radical  party  platforms. 


Labor 

Was 


A  judiciary  filled  with  Labor 
judges  has  been  as  much  the 
RecalciTrant.     workingman's  vision  as,  be- 
fore the  disgraceful  Schmitz 
regime,   was   it  the   workingman's   hope   to 


see  a  political  administration  filled  with 
Labor  administrators.  And  behind  and  be- 
yond all  this  has  been,  in  many  minds,  the 
picture  of  a  Labor  state,  soeialistically  de- 
vised and  soeialistically  conducted.  The 
errant  strike  leader  of  San  Francisco,  Rich- 
ard Cornelius,  had  his  ambition  fixed  upon 
this  manner  of  destination.  Haywood,  as  is 
well  known,  emerged  from  jail  only  to  be- 
come a  possible  Socialistic  candidate  for 
President.  And  nothing  but  the  intellectual 
and  personal  power  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Gompers  has  prevented  the  great  organiza- 
tions known  as  the  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
from  pledging  their  support  to  the  same 
propaganda.  Labor  bolted  the  militia,  threat- 
ened to  boycott  the  schools,  and  antagonized 
the  vagrancy  act  lest  it  should  serve  as  a 
weapon  against  picketing.  It  pronounced 
itself  opposed  to  Mr.  Taft,  regardless  of  the 
latter 's  successful  record  as  a  Cabinet  ex- 
ecutive, and,  with  equal  resoluteness  turned 
away  from  the  approaches  of  the  Democracy 
and  of  Mr.  Bryan. 

When  Heney  went  to  work  at  his  prose- 
cuting in  San  Francisco  all  the  momentum 
of  this  tendency  was  against  him,  as  was 
all  the  force  of  the  leagued  capitalists. 
When  he  convicted  Schmitz  the  situation  was 
not  altered,  because  Schmitz  was  a  faithful 
representative  of  organized  labor,  by  whom 
labor  believed  that  it  had  never  been  be- 
trayed. And  when  finally  he  reached  the 
first  of  the  millionaires,  and,  thru  a  dis- 
agreement of  the  jury,  failed  of  conviction, 
he  was  in  a  position  to  be  laughed  out  of 
the  field  both  by  labor,  and  by  those  whom 
labor  regarded  as  its  arch  enemies.  Had 
there  not  been  more  behind  him  than  there 
was  behind  the  combined  elements  of  dis- 
contented labor  and  dictatorial  capital,  he 
would  have  been  driven  away  into  the 
ignominy  of  failure. 


But    when,     for    a    second 
time,    the    Glass    case    was 


The 

Pride  of 

Government.     P^^^^^    ^P    *«    *    J"*^'     ^^- 
inforced    by    new    evidence, 

and  i\Ir.  Heney  in  his  argument  concluded 

with  the  appeal  that  the  whole  af(,air  almost 
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made  him  *'sick  at  heart,"  made  him  almost  declared  in  effect  that  the  laws  of  the  United 

conclude '*  that  we  could  not  control  our  own  States   are,   after  all,   the  underlying  prin- 

government, "  the  same  spirit  came  to  his  eiples  of  the  republic;  that  they  express  the 

rescue  in  the  jury  room  that  was  at  work  will  of  the  people  as  to  how  they  shall  govern 

in  the  court  of  Judge  Landis  in  Chicago,  in  and   be    governed;   that   their   preservation 

the  municipal  court  in  Toledo,  in  the  office  without  violation  is  the  first  essential  of  per- 

of  the  Attorney    General    in    Washington,  manent  and  peaceful  nationality. 


IN   HIS   FOOTSTEPS. 


-South  Bend  Tribune. 


The  twelve  men  who  rendered  judgment  di- 
gested themselves  of  the  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  prominent,  which 
President  Roosevelt  declared  in  his  Province- 
town  address  to  be  the  most  difficult  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  adequate  enforcement  of  cor- 
poration laws.    Like  the  jury  in  Boise,  they 


Tho  apparently  of  lesser  magnitude  than 
the  imposition  by  Judge  Landis  of  the  great 
fine  upon  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  In- 
diana, the  verdict  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  incidents  in  the  current  wave 
of  administrative  reform.  It  conveyed  at 
once  to  the  perturbed  Labor  men  the  evi- 
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dence  that  prosecution  for  public  crimes  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  Labor's  own  represen- 
tatives. It  conveyed  to  the  antagonistic  com- 
mercial and  moneyed  men  the  conviction  that 
no  opposition,  of  whatsoever  strength  or 
unity,  is  likely  to  be  able  to  stand  against 
such  forces  as  Mr.  Heney  can  bring  to  bear. 
And  it  served  to  inspire  the  entire  com- 
munity of  San  Francisco — now  so  much  in 
need  of  every  uplift  that  circumstance  or 
will  can  afford — with  the  belief  that  there  is 
a  way  out  of  commercial  selfishness,  a  way  to 
administer  a  community  in  the  interest  of  the 
larger  life  and  the  wider  faith. 


A 

Cumulative 


More  than  that.     By  allay- 
ing the  distrust  of  the  work- 
ingmen  in  San  Francisco  it 
Effect.  gg^  afoot  an  influence  which 

must  necessarily  pervade  to  other  com- 
munities and  register  its  value  in  many 
future  situations  wherein  Labor  is  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  supporting  or 
opposing  the  efforts  of  public  officials.  There 
needs  but  that  this  conviction  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  even  as  the  fining  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  must  needs  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  collection  of  the  money. 
.Messrs.   Calhoun  and  Ford  and  Mullally,  if 


they  are  guilty  as  charged  of  securing  the 
street  railway  franchise  in  San  Francisco  by 
bribery,  must  be  brought  to  the  same  puni- 
tive fate  that  has  overtaken  Mr.  Glass,  just 
as  the  mulcting  of  the  System  for  its  in- 
numerable crimes  against  the  people's  ex- 
chequers must  go  on  until  the  System  is 
powerless  to  do  anything  save  obey  the  law. 
If  the  latter  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
wrecking  of  the  oil  company,  by  the  bank- 
rupting of  its  principal  owners,  and  by  the 
imprisoning  of  its  chiefs,  such  a  contingency 
must  not  be  shrunk  from  nor  the  conten- 
tion for  such  an  end  be  lessened  in  its 
severity  until  the  end  is  made  real. 

Ti,«  Toifv       The  temper  of  the  people— 
Tne  Faitn      ,  ,      .  t       ^i 

labormg     men     and     others 

°        ®  alike — is  attuned  to  the  very 

People.  g^gg  q£  g^gjj  faith  and  such 

resolution  that,  for  a  mere  inkling's  encour- 
agement, it  will  give  a  complete  attest  to  the 
power  of  popular  law.  It  will  make  abso- 
lute the  overthrow  of  the  subtle  and  in- 
sinuating devices  of  wealth  and  corruption. 
It  will  guarantee  the  perpetuation  of  the  re- 
public, and  the  permanent  and  decisive  dis- 
pelling of  all  specters  of  imperialism,  plu- 
tocracy, and  Utopia. 


The  Old  Secret  Rebate. 


How  dear  to  my  heart  are  my  deals  in  finances, 

As  investigation  presents  them  to  view, 
The  trim  little  trust  that  my  fortune  enhances, 
And   all   the   loved    tricks    that   my    industry 
knew; 
The  pool  and  the  place  where  my  stock  went  to 
water. 
The  freeze-out  so  cold  where  competitors  fell, 
The  bulls  and  the  bears  and  the  lambs  for  the 
slaughter, 
And  e'en  the  rude  rebate  that  worked  them 
so  well — 

The  old  secret  rebate, 
The  illegal  rebate, 
The  cash-bringing  rebate 
That  worked  them  so  well. 


I  squander  my  shekels  in  trust  legislation. 

The  Qourts  and  inspectors  I  recklessly  buy. 
By  gifts  philanthropic  I  gain  approbation, 
And  cling  to  my  grabs  though  the  prices  are 
high. 
Immunity  certain,  I  publish  my  story, 

And  gaily  continue  the  public  to  sell; 
But  I  drop  a  sad  tear  for  the  days  of  my  glory. 
And    the    dust-throwing    rebate    that    worked 
them  so  well — 

The  old  secret  rebate. 
The  illegal  rebate, 
The   cash-bringing  rebate 
That  worked  them  so  well. 

— Jessie  Wallace  Hughan  iji  Life. 
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'COME    ON    IN,    BOYS!    IT'S    FINABLE    OUT    THERE." 

— Chicago   Tribune. 
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THE  IIOIIGRATION  PROBLEM. 


-Wasliin'rlon  Star. 
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«^    PANIC 

THE    PANIC    CROWD. 


THE    PROSPERITY     CROWD. 

— Spokane    Spokesman-Review. 


TREMENDOUS  SLUMPS  IN  WALL  STREET  AND  SHORTAGE  IN  THE 

MONEY    MARKET    CHECKED    BY    THE    PROSPERITY    OF 

THE  INTERIOR  AND  THE  FAR-SIGHTED  ACTION 

OF   THE  FEDERAL  TREASURY 


IF  those  who  seek  to  demonstrate  that  pur- 
suits of  life  which  benefit  less  than  they 
harm  the  general  public  are  more  necessary 
than  the  making  of  money  or  the  spectacular 
management  of  great  industries  had  sought 
for  evidences  to  support  their  contention, 
they  could  have  had  no  more  fortunate  a 
series  of  events  than  the  recent  ''panic"  in 
Wall  Street.  Seriously  as  this  development 
threatened  the  financial  security  of  the  coun- 
try for  a  brief  time,  its  terrors  vanished 
with  singular  swiftness  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming demonstrations  that  Wall  street 
is  no  longer  representative  of  the  real  money 


interests  of  the  country,  and  that  the  scep- 
ter of  commercial,  as  of  political,  supremacy 
has  past  from  the  directors'  rooms  in  New 
York  to  the  broad  fields  and  the  smaller 
counting  houses  scattered  thruout  the  states. 


ATTACK  CENTERED  ON  STANDARD 


Stock    Exchange    Operators    Hammered    at    the 
"Octopus"   From  Every  Side. 

The  fact  that  the  center  of  the  weakness 
thruout  the  panic  was  Standard  Oil  and  its 
varied  interests  indicates  that  even  the  pro- 
fessional stock  brokers  realized  that  a  turn 
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in  general  conditions  had  come  about.    Said 
the  New  York  American: 

New  York,  Aug.  12.— All  Wall  Street  joined 
yesterday  in  one  financial  mob  to  attack  the 
Standard  Oil.  Standard  Oil  stock  was  ham- 
mered to  the  lowest  price  on  record  for  many 
years. 

Shares  of  railroads  controlled  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  people  were  assailed.  The  great  Cop- 
per Trust  was  attacked.  Everything  that  was 
directly  or  indirectly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Rockefellers  or  any  of  their  friends  felt  the 
storm  of  popular  condemnation. 

Professional  stock  traders  attacked  the  shares 
and  investors  hurried  their  securities  to  market 
for  liquidation.  So  fierce  was  the  storm  that 
even  the  great  men  in  Standard  Oil  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  on  selling  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den continually  heaped  on  them. 

Alarmed  at  the  popular  movement,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  late  in  the  afternoon  issued 
a  statement  in  which  it  assailed  the  Govern- 
ment and  accused  it  of  a  desire  to  down  the 
Standard  Oil,  regardless  of  justice. 

The  men  who  put  out  this  statement  stood 
aghast  at  its  reception.  They  had  hoped  that 
it  would  stir  up  some  sympathy  for  them,  but 
it  only  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  Wherever  the 
statement  was  read,  in  the  offices  of  brokers  ot 
in  banks,  it  furnished  a  popular  slogan.  ''Down 
with  the  Standard  Oil!"  was  the  cry,  as  the 
selling  of  long  and  short  stock  was  renewed. 
Wall  Street  has  grown  tired  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  Standard  Oil  against  the  Government,  and, 
although  it  has  at  times  sympathized  with  the 
oil  people,  it  wants  the  fight  ended. 


LOWEST    FOR    SIX   YEARS 


Stock  Market  Twice  on  Verge  of  Collapse  When 
Support  Came. 
Something  of  the  extent  of  the  collapse 
in  the  stock  exchange  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  statement  in  the  New  York 
Sun: 

New  York,  Aug.  12. — Many  more  millions 
were  taken  off  the  market  value  of  securities 
yesterday  by  a  decline  more  violent  than  any 
last  week.  Trading  was  in  greater  volume  and 
more  excited,  liquidation  was  heavier  and  more 
costly  and  the  apprehensions  of  trouble  as  a 
result  of  the  break  were  keener  and  more  acute. 
To  all  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  the  break 
there  was  the  same  old  answer.  Radical  anti- 
corporation  action  by  various  State  and  national 
authorities  had  frightened  holders  of  stocks  into 
clianging  them  for  cash. 

The  market  was  badly  upset  in  the  early  trad- 
ing and  both  then  and  later  in  the  day  there 
were  collapses  in  prices  which  seemed  to  bring 
it  near  the  demoralization  of  panic.  Complete 
collapse  was  stayed,  apparently,  by  supporting 
»)rders   on   these   bad  spots.     There   was   accord- 


ingly no  panic,  but  almost  all  day  long  stocks 
sold  at  lower  than  panic  prices.  The  low  av- 
erage of  the  day  was  well  below  that  of  any 
preceding  break  since  the  Northern  Pacific 
panic.  The  silent  panic  of  March  was  wiped 
out  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


WERE  TO  APPEAL  TO  ROOSEVELT 


Scared    Brokers    in    Wall    Street    Almost    Sent 
Committee  to  Washington. 

Another  view  of  the  extreme  gravity  of 

the  situation  from  an  inside  point  is  afforded 

by  the  following  from  the  New  York  World : 

New  York,  Aug.  12. — A  rumor  which  the  pro- 
fessional operators  succeeded  in  suppressing  un- 
til after  the  closing  hour  was  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Republican  Commit- 
tee had  been  importuned  to  appoint  a  delegation 
to  visit  President  Roosevelt  with  a  committee 
of  bankers  to  learn,  if  possible,  just  what  steps 
the  Government  intends  to  take  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  railroads  for  granting  rebates. 

The  whole  trend  of  sentiment  in  Wall  Street 
was  in  the  direction  of  seeking  authoritative  in- 
formation on  this  particular  point,  and  was 
brought  about  by  the  utterance  of  Attorney- 
General  Bonaparte  as  to  intended  drastic  action, 
which  has  not  yet  received  the  official  indorse- 
ment of  the  President. 

It  is  possible  that  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  may  not  take  any 
action  whatever,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain 
the  leading  interests  in  the  financial  district  will 
delegate  representatives  to  visit  the  summer 
capital  and  present  their  views  of  a  situation 
which  they  regard  as  alarming. 


WILD   PANIC    or    SELLING 


Price  Level  Declined  Below  That  of  the  Famous 
Northern  Pacific  Crash. 

A  second  day  of  panic  was  described  as 
follows  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean: 

New  York,  Aug.  14. — There  was  another  sen- 
sational slump  in  stocks  to-day  and  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  securities  were  dumped  into 
the  exchange  market  through  distrust  of  the 
Government's  attitude  toward  the  corporations, 
combined  with  a  threatened  monetary  strin- 
ffency  in  all  the  leading  markets  of  the  world. 
The  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Pope  Manu- 
facturing Company  also  helped  to  demoralize  the 
stock  market  to-day. 

Prices  melted  in  sensational  fashion,  and  the 
average  level  of  declines  was  below  that  reached 
in  the  memorable  Northern  Pacific  panic  of 
May,  1901.  Stocks  were  sold  lower  than  ever 
before  in  their  history.  Of  the  several  causes 
named  the  failure  of  the  Pope  corporation  prob- 
ably excited  the  greatest  amount  of  apprehen- 
sion. 
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TOO    MUCH    WATER. 
Old  Gentleman — Here,  bub,  there's  room  enough  under  this  umbrella  for  both  of  us. 

— St.    Loviis    Globe-Democrat. 
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NEW    YORK    BECAME     POOR 


Could  Not  Meet  Its   Bills  Because  Bond   Sale 
Was  Much  Delayed. 

Something  of  the  consequences  of  the 
panic  in  other  regions  than  Wall  Street  was 
reflected  in  the  following  from  the  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatches  in  the  South  Bend 
Tribune : 

New  York,  Aug.  17. — Admission  is  made  to- 
day that  the  city  of  New  York  is  hard  pressed 
to  pay  its  bills,  due  to  the  present  tight  money 


Another  result  of  the  shortage  in  cash  is  that 
new  contracts,  except  for  absolutely  necessary 
work,  are  held  up  pending  an  easement  in  the 
situation.  Unless  the  bonds  find  a  market,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  relief  until  October,  when 
the  year's  taxes  are  due. 


CROP    PROSPECTS    NOT    DAMAGED 


Experts  in  All  Sections  Reported  Conditions  as 
Anjrthing  but  Unfavorable. 
From  the  beginning  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try did  not  feel  the  panic  nor  regard  it  as 
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market  and  a  consequent  inability  to  dispose  of 
city  bonds. 

As  was  feared,  the  action  of  contractors  who 
have  taken  bonds  in  payment  for  work  done  by 
them  and  who  subsequently  sold  them  in  the 
bond  market  below  par,  has  caused  a  slump  in 
the  sale  of  city  bonds  directly  to  the  public,  a 
method  devised  by  the  controller  when  the 
financial  institutions  failed  to  absorb  the  issues. 

The  result  is  that  one  of  the  richest  cities  in 
the  world  is  poor,  so  far  as  ready  cash  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  liv- 
ing man.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  about 
$1,000,000  on  hand  to  meet  nearly  $4,000,000  of 
pressing  obligations. 

Contractors  who  have  long  waited  for  their 
money  threaten  to  quit  work  on  public  improve- 
ments and  the  situation  in  this  respect  is  said 
to  be  serious. 


likely  to  spread  westward.  The  following 
from  the  St.  Louis  Republic  explains  why: 

Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  18. — Pessimists  who  saw 
distress  and  financial  ruin  for  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States,  and,  because  of  their  hard 
times,  a  stringency  for  the  whole  country,  have 
been  put  to  rout  by  reports  of  crop  prospects 
received   in   Chicago  to-day. 

The  late  spring,  with  its  accompanying  chilly 
blasts,  which  lingered  until  the  beginning  of 
summer,  furnished  many  prophets  with  dark 
visions  of  the  future  and  the  story  of  the  com- 
plete failure  of  all  the  important  crops  was 
handed  about  as  an  established  fact.  Just  how 
far  these  false  prophets  failed  has  only  recently 
come  to  light  in  the  cheerful  reports  from  prac- 
tically every  section  of  the  United  States. 

Stories  of  the  prosperity  near  at  hand  for  the 
American  farmer — a  prosperity  practifc'ally  sure 
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to  be  reflected  to  all  classes  of  citizens — come 
from  the  editors  of  various  farm  weeklies  and 
periodicals  devoted  to  crop  conditions. 

The  collection  of  reports  was  made  by  C.  R. 
Erwin,  president  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  adver- 
tising agents.  Engaged  in  a  business  to  a  great 
extent  dependent  upon  prosperity,  Mr.  Erwin 
determined  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  stories 
of  dismal  prospects,  and  in  a  manner  that  would 
leave  no  opportunity  for  doubt.  He  appealed  to 
the  editors  of  the  farmers'  papers  as  the  men 
closest  in  touch  with  the  pulse  of  the  farming 
world  and  with  their  ears  strained  to  catch  the 
expert  opinions  of  the  farmers.  Letters  were 
sent  to  editors  in  almost  all  of  the  States  of  the 


New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Indiana 
and  the  Southern  States  suffered  probably  the 
most  with  their  corn  crops,  but  these  probably 
will  be  offset  by  the  bumper  crops  expected  in 
Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Illinois — three  of  the  great- 
est producing  states  for  the  grain. 

Practically  nothing  but  cheering  news  has 
been  heard  from  the  all  important  wheat  crop. 
Kansas  will  harvest  60,000,000  bushels,  and  high- 
ly satisfactory  stories  of  the  progress  of  the 
crop  and  its  attendant  prosperity  promises  have 
come  from  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Missouri, 
and  the  far  Northwestern  states. 

Rumors  of  the  destructive  green  bug  have  ap- 
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Union,  and  replies  from  everyone,  many  by  wire, 
were  received. 

Com  Alone  Uncertain. 

Mr.  Erwin  asked  particularly  after  the  wheat, 
oat  and  hay  crops,  and  not  only  did  he  learn 
what  he  wished  to  know  regarding  them,  but  he 
was  told  of  the  situation  in  the  cotton  and  rice 
fields  of  the  South,  the  tobacco  fields  of  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  of  corn, 
potatoes,  rye,  sugar  beets,  fruit,  livestock,  bar- 
ley and  flax  in  every  section. 

Only  in  the  ease  of  corn  does  there  seem  to 
have  been  any  appreciable  effect  from  the  bad 
weather  in  March,  April  and  May,  and  even  the 
corn  crop  is  said  to  be  merely  backward,  with  a 
tendency  to  be  underdeveloped,  but  a  sanguine 
hope  is  entertained  that  it  will  come  around  in 
time  to  maintain  its  place  among  the  other 
grain  crops  of  the  country. 


parently  died  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and,  while 
it  is  admitted  the  insect  did  a  deal  of  harm  in 
Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory,  its  ap- 
pearance in  other  important  wheat-growing 
states  was  short  and  the  damage  small. 

Cotton  in  the  South. 

So  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  the  South 
is  not  expecting  a  record-breaking  cotton  crop. 
The  late  spring,  it  is  said  by  several  experts,  had 
the  effect  of  cheeking  a  probably  dangerous  in- 
crease in  acreage  and  consequent  overproduc- 
tion. Texas  alone  expects  a  crop  of  4,000,000 
bales. 

The  weather  has  been  of  a  variety  calculated 
to  give  the  boll  weevil,  the  terror  of  the  cotton 
fields,  not  even  a  chance  for  his  life,  and  the 
Southern  farmers  are  correspondingly  happy. 
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FINANCIERS    SUPPORT    PRESIDENT 


Philadelphia  Bankers  Not  in  Accord  With  Wall 
Street's  Campaign. 

In  so  near  a  neighborhood  to  New  York 

as  Philadelphia,  the  following  estimate  of  the 

panic  was  published  in  the  North  American  : 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  21. — Wall  street's  hysteri- 
cal assaults  upon  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
policies  are  not  supported  by  solid,  conservative 
leaders  of  finance. 

The  attempt  of  the  "frenzied  financiers"  and 
corporation  men  who  have  been  stung  by  ex- 
posure to  create  the  impression  that  the  business 
and  financial  world  are  in  revolt  has  collapsed. 
Representative  bankers  declare  the  President  is 
right  and  that  legitimate  business  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the   administration's  attitude. 

Even  among  men  closer  to  the  speculative 
market  there  is  noticeable  a  growing  conserva- 
tism of  opinion.  While  criticising  the  Presi- 
dent's methods,  they  admit  that  he  is  "right  in 
principle. ' ' 


TREASURY  PROFFERS  ITS  AID 


Secretary  Devises  a  New  Method  of  Depositing 
the  Grovemment  Funds. 

Previous  parties  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
August  one  have  always  been  able  to  com- 
mand the  relief  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. This  year  was  an  exception  only  in  the 
method  pursued  by  the  Treasury,  as  indicated 
in  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

New  York,  Aug.  23. — To  afford  relief  to  the 
money  market  for  the  crop-moving  period,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Cortelyou  today  an- 
nounced a  new  plan  of  depositing  government 
funds  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country.  The 
new  plan  is  to  deposit  each  week  and  is  effec- 
tive  next   week. 

Secretary  Cortelyou  believes  his  plan  will 
prove  more  efficacious  than  the  old  meth^od  Avhen 
the  treasury  waited  until  the  country  was  se- 
verely shaken  financially  and  then  acted  at  the 
last  moment  by  placing  a  large  deposit  in  New 
York  banks.  The  amount  of  deposits  may  not 
be  made  public,  although  they  will  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  situation.  It  also  is  expected  to  put 
a  cheek  on  gold  exports. 

Secretary  Cortelyou  developed  the  plan  after 
a  long  study  of  the  many  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  adoption  of  a  method  so  entirely 
different  from  the  one  that  had  been  followed 
hitherto.  The  plan  is  one  which  the  secretary 
hopes  will  find  general  favor  in  the  financial  and 
business  world. 

Secretary  Cortelyou 's  plan  is  all  his  own,  and 
he  consulted  with  no  one  regarding  it.  He  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  crop-moving  string- 
ency, and,  after  a  mature  consideration  of  the 
question,   he   believed    that   the   interests   of   the 


business  world  would  be  best  conserved  in  the 
next  few  months  by  the  depositing  of  govern- 
ment funds  at  various  points  throughout  the 
country  each  week,  and  in  amounts  large  enough 
to  ease  a  tightening  money  market. 

Investigation  of  the  results  attained  under 
the  old  treasury  plan  of  waiting  until  the  last 
moment  and  then  placing  a  large  single  amount 
of  government  funds  in  New  York,  disclosed 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  placing  of  a  large  amount  of 
money,  while  it  really  helped,  was  generally  ill- 
timed,  and  either  came  too  soon  or  too  late. 

EASED    THE   MONEY   PINCH 


Cortelyou 's    Plan    Surprised    the    Financiers   by 
the   Relief   it   Afforded, 

The  following  from  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Treas- 
ury's action: 

New  York,  Aug.  26. — Wall  street  awoke  today 
to  the  real  value  of  Secretary  Cortelyou 's  plan 
for  relieving  the  money  market  by  weekly  de- 
posits without  permitting  the  government  funds 
to  be  absorbed  in  speculation. 

The  development  which  forcibly  impressed  its 
importance  upon  the  stock  market  was  that  the 
step  has  already  evidently  made  possible  the 
flotation  of  the  immense  New  York  City  bond 
loan,  without  curtailing  the  supply  of  money  in 
circulation. 

It  was  commonly  credited  today  that  a  syndi- 
cate, headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  has 
been  made  up  to  bid  for  the  $40,000,000  issue. 
But  this  is,  first  of  all,  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  the  government  plan  has  in  advance  created 
a  market  for  the  bonds.  Under  the  conditions 
of  stringency  that  have  been  ruling,  such  a  syn- 
dicate could  not  possibly  have  been  organized. 
But  as  the  bonds  will  be  accepted  by  the  sec- 
retary as  security  for  deposits,  institutions  will 
purchase  them  to  deposit  for  government  funds, 
which  will  thus  be  released  into  circulation. 

While  this  was  not  the  step  that  Wall  street 
would  have  liked,  the  stock  market  began  to 
understand  today  that  the  general  relief  that 
this  will  bring  will  vastly  help  its  own  narrower 
interests.  For  in  the  past  the  crop-moving  de- 
mands which  are  now  to  be  met  by  the  Cortelyou 
method,  have  been  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  funds 
in  New  York. 

Throughout  today  the  conviction  became 
stronger  that  this  was  the  most  practical  and 
benefieial  policy  ever  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
tight  money  market  conditions. 


WEST    ENJOYING    PROSPERITY 


Irrigation  and  Rains  Unite  to  Transform  Waste 
Lands  Into  Productive  Tracts. 

The  shortage  of  money  experienced  in  New 
York  necessarily  threatened  to  impede  the 
annual  movement  of  crops,  which,  aa»will  be 
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Wall  Street — "This  country  is  going  to  this  dogs,    A  time  of  financial  hardship  is  upon  us. 
For  the  lack  of  funds  to  move  them  your  crops  will  rot  in  the  fields 


"The  banks  are  hard  pressed.    They  haven't  enough  money  to  supply  the  demand  and- 


Then  a  heavy  depositor  appeared  just  in  time  to  revive  the  confidence  of  the  farmer.  ^ 

— St.   Louis   Globe-Democrat. 
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seen  in  the  following  dispatch  to  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal,  are  becoming  more  extensive 
every  year,  especially  in  the  Far  West: 

Washington,  Aug.  30. — ''The  West  is  enjoying 
a  full  measure  of  the  national  prosperity,"  said 
C.  J.  Blanchard,  statistician  of  the  reclamation 
service,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  extended 
visit  to  the  government  irrigation  projects. 

"Owing  to  the  frequent  and  timely  rains  the 
great  plains  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
hay  meadow,  and  the  stockmen  are,  of  course, 
jubilant.  The  Great  American  desert  is  under- 
going a  transformation  not  dreamed  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Distant  rivers  have  been  brought  to 
it,  and  about  10,000,000  acres  of  the  land  that 
Daniel  Webster  declared  was  fit  only  for  the 
jack  rabbit  and  the  rattlesnake,  cie  yielding  an- 
nually $150,000,000  in   crops. 

''Nebraska,  from  Omaha  to  Scotts  Bluff,  is 
one  great  garden.  Crops  never  looked  better  and 
evidences  of  prosperity  are  seen  on  every  hand. 
Omaha  is  assuming  metropolitan  airs  and  busi- 
ness is  booming.  Montana  is  coming  into  her 
own.  Settlements  are  dotting  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  so  long  given  over  to  range.  The 
irrigated  valleys  are  rapidly  filling  up  and  they 
are  beginning  to  talk  about  'a  million  people  at 
the  next  census.  The  mining  industry  is  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  the  output  is  heavy. 
Sheep-raising  is  making  millionaires  and  cattle- 
men are  not  complaining. 

"Northern  Wyoming  is  on  the  eve  of  big  de- 
velopment thru  the  initiation  of  several  large 
irrigation   enterprises — government    and   private. 

Utah  has  struck  oil,  literally  and  metaphori- 
cally. Down  in  southwestern  Utah  the  drills 
have  encountered  a  fine  grade  of  illuminating 
oil  and  prospectors  are  rushing  in.  Several  rich 
strikes  in  the  mines  near  Salt  Lake  have  put  a 
lot  of  folks  on  easy  street.  Salt  Lake  City,  one 
of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world,  is  growing 
rapidly  and  is  destined  to  become  great  as  the 
resources  of  that  section  are  developed. 


NO   FEAR   IN   GENERAL   TRADE 


Dry  Goods  Merchants  in  all  Parts  of  Country 
Remained  Undisturbed. 

Dispatches  to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
showed  that  the  panic  not  only  did  not  reach 
the  farmers,  but  did  not  affect  general  trade : 

New  York,  Aug.  30, — Remarkable  for  their 
optimism  are  the  replies  from  more  than  3,000 
retail  merchants,  jobbers  and  bankers  regarding 


tlie  business  outlook  of  the  country,  which  are 
printed  today  in  the  Dry  Goods  Economist.  They 
show  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  business  de- 
pression, that  on  the  whole  the  retailers  are  pur- 
chasing as  heavily  as  they  did  last  year,  and 
that  all  are  looking  for  a  continuation  of 
prosperity. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the 
pessimism  that  has  pervaded  Wall  street.  Where 
there  is  a  trade  depression  it  is  due  to  local  con- 
ditions, as,  for  instance,  in  San  Francisco,  where 
on  account  of  the  labor  troubles  the  merchants 
have  not  purchased  as  heavily  as  heretofore. 
In  other  places  where  the  purchases  have  not 
been  as  large  the  merchants  for  the  most  part 
state  that  it  is  because  prices  are  so  high  that 
they  look  for  a  lower  level,  and  are  purchasing 
for  the  immediate  demand  only. 


GLOOM  PAST  AWAY 


Wall  Street  Picked  up  Courage  Finally  at  the 
End  of  the  Month. 
The  panic  reached  its  climax  on  August 
14.    By  August  30  its  fury  was  spent.    Said 
the  New  York  Times: 

New  York,  August  30.— When  the  Stock  Ex- 
change closed  last  night  for  the  holiday  lasting 
until  Tuesday  a  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  Wall 
street  over  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable months  in  the  history  of  the  financial 
district.  At  its  opening,  when  stocks  were  dis- 
playing almost  unprecedented  signs  of  weakness, 
as  a  result  of  a  number  of  striking  events,  very 
few  expected  that  it  would  close  with  prices 
rising  sharply,  with  settlement  as  cheerful  as  it 
was  last  night. 

In  the  course  of  the  month,  which  witnessed 
new  low  records  in  scores  of  issues  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  and,  in  fact,  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
in  the  case  of  New  York  Central,  which  fell 
under  par  for  the  first  time  since  1898,  over 
$1,000,000,000  was  wiped  off  the  market  value 
of  practically  100  leading  stocks  traded  in  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  most  conspicious  stock 
in  this  great  decline  was  Standard  Oil,  the 
market  value  of  which  was  reduced  $80,- 
000.000,  while  American  Tobacco  followed 
with  a  reduction  of  $32,000,000.  In  Union  Pacific 
the  low  market  price  represented  a  loss  of  $51.- 
000,000;  in  Amalgamated  Copper,  $43,000,000; 
Great  Northern,  $34,000,000;  New  York  Central. 
$25,000,000;  Northern  Pacific,  $36,000,000; 
Pennsvlvania,  .$28,000,000,  and  Southern  Pacific, 
$20,774,000. 
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THE  "WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS" 
And  the  Hard-Hearted  President.    - 


-Philadelphia  North  American. 


To  the  Struggling  Rich. 


(Developed  from  a  Recent  Reincarnation.) 
It's  a  good  thing  to  be  born  again; 
It's  a  good  thing  to  drop 
Your  business  cares, 
The  bulls  and  the  bears, 
And  give  to  your  livers  a  flop. 

It's  a  good  thing  to  be  born  again, 
Away  from  the  strenuous  style 
That  wrecks  mankind 
In  body  and  mind, 
And  get  to  the  simple  awhile. 

It's  a  good  thing  to  bom  one  time, 
With  a  million  or  more  to  make ; 

To  juggle  and  fight 

For  the  money's  might, 
And  give  all  the  world  the  shake. 

It's  a  good  thing  to  be  born  again. 
With  a  million  or  more  to  spend, 
To  lose  all  care 
In  the  open  air. 
And  make  all  the  world  your  friend. 


It's  a  good  thing  to  be  born  again. 
With  a  broader  knowledge  and  sense 
Of  what  may  be  wrought 
With  a  kindly  thought, 
And  money's  omnipotence. 

It's  a  good  thing  to  be  born  again. 
With  a  fair  and  competent  store, 

And  not  to  heed 

The  call  of  the  greed 
That  insistently  cries  for  more. 

It's  a  good  thing  to  be  born  again. 
And  know  that  the  power  of  wealth 
Is  a  glittering  sham 
And  not  worth  a  damn. 
If  its  price  is  the  price  of  health. 

It's  a  good  thing  to  be  born  again, 
To  place  on  your  tired  brow 
The  chaplet  of  rest 
That  dowers  the  blest — 
And  you'd  better  get  born  right  now. 
— New  York  World. 
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Opinion  From  Punkin  Hollow 


Pickering    DooHttle    thinks    the    worst    is 

bound  to  come ; 
Abner  Page  is  likewise  feelin'  like  a  man 

who 's  hit  his  thumb ; 
They've    decided   that   we're    goin'    to    the 

bottom  right  away, 
And  it's  Roosevelt  that's  doin'  all  the  ugly 

work,  they  say; 
Pickering  lost  twenty  dollars  on  some  stock 

that  he  had  bought — 
He   was  once  red-hot   for  Teddy,   but   he's 

changed,  I  tell  you  what! 

Abner  Page    is   clean    discouraged — thinks 

that  Teddy  ought  to  stop; 
Says  we'd  better  let  these  oil  trusts  and  the 

other  eases  drop. 
' '  Mebby  they  've  been  takin '  rebates, ' '  Abner 

argues,  "but,  gee  whiz. 
Better  let  'em  break  the  statoots  than  to  go 

to  killin'  biz!" 
Abner  once  was  sure  that  Teddy  was  the 

greatest  man  on  earth; 
Now  he  hates  him — he  bought  Steel  stock — 

some  four  hundred  dollars'  worth. 


Henry  Munger  used  to  want  to  have  a  fight 

with  every  one 
Who  denied  that  Teddy  wasn't  the  best  man 

beneath  the  sun; 
Now  you'd  think,  to  hear  him  talkin',  that 

the  nation  couldn't  last 
If  the  President  was  chosen  when  the  term 

he  has  was  past; 
Henry  he's  been  speculating,  and  the  stock 

he  has,  they  say. 
Sells  for  ten  cents  less  at  present  than  the 

price  he  had  to  pay. 

So  it  goes  throughout  the  country;  wrong 

is  wrong  and  right  is  right ; 
Men  who  used  to  yell  for  Teddy  now  are 

mad  enough  to  fight; 
When  you   touch  a  feller's  pocket  you  go 

deeper  than  his  heart; 
Still,  I  don't  expect  the  nation  to  collapse 

or  split  apart; 
If  they're  short  of  change  in  Wall  Street,  let 

'em  fret  and  let  'em  yell; 
Most  of  us  are  that  way  always — let    'em 

have  their  turn  a  spell. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Tree 


Down  the  road  of  August  dreams, 
Meadow  mists  and  reed  ripe  streams, 
Round  the  hill  of  phlox  and  aster, 
Then  the  berry  patch  and  paster, 
Roll  me,  coachman,  to  the  door 
Of  the  green  inn  of  the  poor ! 
On  the  porches  I  shall  meet 
None  to  grovel  at  my  feet; 
None  with  sycophantic  grin 


Meet  the  guests  of  the  green  inn — 
But  the  katydid  is  there, 
And  fat  bunny  keeps  his  lair, 
Squirrel  and  partridge  linger  still, 
And  the  mournful  whippoorwill ! 
Murmuring  insect-voices  keep 
Measure  to  the  beat  of  sleep, 
Where,  with  brown  leaves  on  her  breast. 
Summer  folds  her  blooms  in  rest! 

— Baltimore   Sun. 
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-Freely 


WAR. 

Adapted  from  Stuck's  Famous  Painting  by  Hy  Mayer  in  New  York  Times 


FEW  recent  utterances  in  the  press  have  so  cogently,  albeit 
humorously,  set  forth  why  New  York  can  plunge  into  the 
depth  of  a  wild  and  heart-breaking  automobile-sacrificing  panic,  and 
not  know  that  the  country  at  large  is  enjoying  the  joke,  as  does 
the  following  from  the  Philadelphia  North  American : 

If  American  ignorance  were  marked  on  maps  as  illiteracy  is, 
there  would  be  gray  and  shaded  spots  scattered  across  the  continent. 
But  only  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island  would  be  blotted  black. 

The  only  difference  between  these  nearby  islanders  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Lilliput  before  Gulliver  landed  is  that  the  imaginary 
physical  pygmies  knew  their  own  country,  but  nothing  of  any  other. 
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The  actual  mental  dwarfs  know  some- 
thing of  other  countries,  but  nothing 
of  their  own. 

On  second  thought,  that  statement 
is  hardly  fair  to  the  well-fed,  well- 
dressed,  self-contented  folk  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
financial  district  of  the  Manhat- 
tanese.  They  know  their  own  coun- 
*n::v^P«^^^^^J|[?5^-^   V  try  fairly  well.     The  trouble  is  that 

^"'^^^^'^iS=;:::;^i:::^^^<--^'^^t<<$*»U      they  persist  in  mistaking  it  for  the 

United  States. 

In   fact,   since   yachts   and   motor 
cars  have  become  common  they  have 
extended  their  travels  to  such  dis- 
tances that,  at  heart,  they  feel  en- 
titled to  fellowships  in  the  foreign  geographical  societies.    They  go 
awa-a-ay  down  on  Long  Island  to  the  race  track.     They  venture 


MUD. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


toward  the  Arctic  as  far  as  New- 
port, and  some  have  been  known 
to  touch  the  farthest  north  of  Bar 
Harbor.  They  brave  the  terrors 
of  the  tropics  by  journeying  south- 
ward to  the  Shrewsbury.  And  as 
for  the  perils  of  the  barbarous 
West — their  presence  in  the  reck- 
less years  of  early  youth  is  re- 
corded in  the  hotel  registers  of 
Niagara  Falls. 

Naturally,  they  know  Bond 
Street  and  the  boulevards  as  well 
as  they  know  Broadway.  Europe 
is  part  of  their  civilization.  To 
Europeans  they  discourse  learned- 
ly on  upon  all  things  American. 
And  the  saddest  part  of  it  all  is 
that  they  believe  they  are  Ameri- 
cans and  know  America.  They 
meet  men  constantly  who  might 
enlighten  them  in  many  ways. 
But  they  are  sincere  in  judging 


STRAWS  SHOW  THE  WAY  THE  WIND  BLOWS 

— Pittiburg  Gazette  Timei 
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the  talk  of  the  frontiersmen  of  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
New  Orleans  to  be  merely  the  vaporings  of  untutored  outlanders. 

These  are  the  men  whose  collective  ignorance  constitutes  the 
sentiment  of  Wall  Street.  The  seats  in  the  Stock  Exchange  they 
paid  nearly  $100,000  for  are  cheaper  now.  The  railroad  shares  they 
own  are  worth  their  real  worth  instead  of  figures  as  crazy  as  those 
which  the  people  of  Holland  once  placed  upon  tulips  during  a  period 
of  speculative  lunacy.  Therefore,  these  men  mourn  and  despair  of 
the  future  of  a  country  in  which  prosperity  has  been  slaughtered. 

In  a  way  they  are  right.  All  is  not  well  in  the  only  little  coun- 
try that  they  know.  They  are  honest  in  their  protests  against  ex- 
isting laws  and  the  enforcement  of  those  laws.  They  are  sincere 
in  their  belief  that  their  profit  and  loss  accounts  are  the  national 
balance  sheet. 

These  men  are  not  wilful  antagonists  of  America  and  American- 
ism. They  are  simply  objects  for  charitable  sympathy.  They  are 
worthy  recipients  for  a  new  educational  movement  such  as  the 
Ogden  Fund  for  the  negroes  and  mountaineers  of  the  Southern 


UNCLE  SAM: 


'  Can't  Tell  a  Darn  Thing  by  That  Gauge  Any  More  ! " 

— Denver  Post. 
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States.  Rockefeller  gave  $32,- 
000,000  to  help  one  cause 
in  the  ante-Landis  days. 
There  was  a  more  fallow 
field  nearer  his  purse.  No 
help  need  be  looked  for  from 
that  quarter,  however,  when 
the  sadly  needed  new  fund 
is  established.  For  the  for- 
mer benefactors  must  be 
counted  among  the  new 
beneficiaries. 

All  the  arguments  for  the 
educational  uplift  of  the 
mill-hand  and  the  field-hand 
have  been  good.  But  the 
call  is  all  the  stronger  upon 
the  men  who  have  amassed 
wealth  in  every  American 
State  that  lies  west  of  the 
Hudson  River  to  organize 
and  capitalize  the  education 

MR.  WALL  STREET-I  wonder  if  that  doctor  will  come  every  lime  1      ^^    ^^^    ^f^    Yorkcr. 
have  a  caae  of  financial  heart  failure!  —International  Syndicate.  The   tuitiou  mUSt  be  by  ob- 

servation. You  can  not  tell 
the  New  Yorker  anything.  The  true  New  Yorker  either  chtose  his  parents 
so  well  that  the  front-foot  value  of  their  old  farms  relieves  him  from  the 
need  to  possess  brains,  or  else  he  becomes  trader,  broker,  banker  or  gamb- 
ler with  just  sufficient  mental  stature  to  reach  to  the  glass  cover  of  the 
stock-ticker  when   he   stands   on   tip-toe. 

The  telling  of  truths  to  such  is  wasted  time.  You  must  "show  them." 
The  only  hope  for  the  lifting  of  the  shame  of  utter  ignorance  from  Man- 
hattan Island  is  to  establish  a  "Seeing  America"  tour  for  the  men  of 
Wall  Street. 

Ask  any  man  among  these  whose  mental  picture  of  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers  is  something  like  the  pretty  little  stream 
ho  calls  the  Hudson  what  is  the  world's  greatest  waterway.  He  will 
think  quickly  of  Suez  and  London  and  Liverpool  and  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg and  Hong  Kong,  after  resisting  his  first  impulse  to  name  New  York 
harbor.  All  the  statistics  will  not  convince  him  that  more  tonnage  passes 
one  point  in  our  northwestern  lakes  than  the  total  of  all  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  country  is  going  to  the  dtogs  whenever  he  reads  that  $500,- 
000  of  gold  has  been  engaged  for  export.  Columns  of  gloomy  comment 
appear  when  New  York  banks  show  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent  decrease  in 
the  reserve.  Call  money  is  peddled' wholesale  at  21/2  per  cent  with  no 
gamblers  grabbing  it,  wMle  last  year  it  was  fought  for  at  6  per  cent. 
Therefore,  the  islanders  piwclaim  depression  and  disaster. 

Europe  has  its  own  troubles,  and  even  the  weekly  scalpings  of  foreign 
exchange  scarcely  suffice  to  pay  for  the  downtown  club  luncheons  and  the 
uptown  midnight  suppers.  Naturally  the  islanders  denounce  Rooseveltism 
aj;  the  cause  of  our  civilization  being  a  failure.    Money  is  in  such  demand 
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for  commerce  and  manufacture  that  the  only  dealing  in  stocks  is  not 
margin-gambling,  but  outright  buying  of  bargains  by  investors.  Of  course, 
the  islanders  clamor  depression  and  see  in  the  future  only  gloom. 

It  means  nothing  to  tell  these  men  of  a  $2,500,000  Pittsburg  payroll. 
All  they  know  of  that  wonder-town  is  that  two  New  Yorkers,  Carnegie 
and  Thaw,  came  from  there. 

Kansas'?  That  name  is  familiar  to  them.  That  is  the  place  they  had 
mortgaged  once.  Of  late  years  they  no  longer  receive  the  15  per  cent 
interest  they  formerly  did.  What  do  they  know  of  the  twenty-five  hun- 
dred million  bushels  of  the  com  crop? 

The  South?  Of  com-se  they  know  the  South.  That  is  where  cotton 
comes  from.  Theodore  Price  tells  them  all  about  it  every  spring.  He 
tells  them  before  the  crop  is  planted.  But  they  do  not  know  that.  So,  in 
buying  and  selling  ''futures"  they  lose  their  money.  They  do  not  think 
favorably  of  the  South.  They  are  too  much'  interested  in  that  half  a 
million  gold  engaged  for  export  to  notice  that  the  South 's  cotton  last  year 
addea  !J5641,000,000  to  the  nation's  wealth,  with  $300,000,000  from  lumber 
products  for  good  measure. 

Tell  them  the  country's  mines  gave  a  product  of  $1,500,000,000  last 
year.  That  means  nothing  compared  to  the  weekly  bank  statement  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  $100,000  in  reserves. 

Talk  to  them  of  Seattle  moving  a  mountain  to  better  its  street  grades; 
numbering  a  population  of  200,000  against  80,000  at  the  last  census;  the 
depository  of  all  Alaska's  gold  and  mistress  of  a  harbor  in  which  all  the 
world 's  navies  might  lie  at  anchor.  The  islander  listens  as  to  one  dis- 
cussing  the   folk-lore   of  Kamchatka. 

It  would  serve  only  to  lose  your  reputation  for  veracity  to  tell  them 
even  how  Philadelphia's  factories  consume  raw  materials  worth  more  than 
$325,000,000,  and  pay  out  more  than  $111,000,000  in  wages  every  year. 

These  men  must  see  to  believe.     We  are  not  hopeful  of  their  conver- 
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"HUH,  WHAT'S  A  LITTLE  WALL-ST.  FLURRY,  ANYWAY?" 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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HEAD  KEEPER—  Thi»  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  cases.  He  has  a  wonderful  delusion.  You  remember  I 
showed  you  one  fellow  who  thought  he  was  Catherine  the  Great ;  another  fellow  thinks  he  is  the  Siamese  twins,  and 
we've  had  lots  who  thought  they  were  Napoleon.  But  this  case  beats  them  all.  He  thinlcs  he  is  the  United  States. 
Whenever  he  has  a  pain  in  his  pocket  he  thinks  we  ought  to  put  a  poultice  on  the  middle  west.  He  never  wants  to 
take  the  medicine  we  think  he  needs,  but  wants  to  prescribe  for  himself." 


sion.  But  it  is  worth  the  effort.  Let  the  ''Seeing  America"  tour  be 
organized. 

Despite  the  crass  ignorance  of  the  islanders,  Americans  like  them. 
Their  power  for  harm  is  practically  gone.  Their  complaints  and  their  ad- 
vice alike  are  disregarded  by  the  country  which  once  heeded  them  and  was 
deceived.    Let  them  be  led  in  kindness  through  the  land  unknown  to  them. 

Somewhere  strange  results  may  follow.  A  glimpse  of  America's  great- 
ness may  come  into  their  vision  as  they  stand  beside  Pittsburg's  blazing 
forges.  Patriotism  may  be  born  within  them  as  they  watch  the  waving 
miles  of  wheat  of  the  Northwest.  As  they  stand  on  the  levees  banked 
with  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  or  watch  the  whaleback  ore-carriers  of  our 
inland  seas,  they  may  broaden  into  a  better  spirit  than  any  that  can  be 
breathed  in  cramped  Manhattan. 

Let  all  Americans  continue  to  laugh  at  their  assaults  upon  the  states- 
men who  represent  and  the  people  who  compose  the  nation.  But  let  U3 
not  scorn  the  islanders  in  their  blindness.  Let  us  lead  them  into  the  light 
by  bringing  them  over  to  the  mainland.  We  may  ultimately  call  them 
countrymen. 
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A  HARD-WORKING  MAN. 

"I  am  harnessed  to  the  cart  in  which  the  poor  people  ride." — John  D.  Rockefeller. 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 

FROM  TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW 


LAWSON  SAYS   THAT   STANDARD   OIL  WILL  BE    BANKRUPT    AND 
ROGERS  AND  ROCKEFELLER  BE  SENT  TO  JAIL— ROCKE- 
FELLER DECLARES  ROOSEVELT  WILL  UTTERLY 
RUIN  THE  COUNTRY. 


IN  the  midst  of  the  panic,  and  contem- 
plating the  savage  attacks  on  Standard 
Oil,  no  figure  was  so  conspicuous,  so  priv- 
ileged to  look  on  with  sardonic  amusement 
as  was  that  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  who  had 
predicted  this  dramatic  culmination,  just  as 
several  years  before  he  had  predicted  and 
witnessed  a  similar  culmination  in  the  life 
insurance  companies.  Thanks  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Lawson 
was  induced  to  express  himself  when  Judge 
Landis  imposed  the  $29,240,000  fine.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  figure  stood  so  signally  storm- 
beaten  and  bedraggled  as  that  of  the  master 
of  Standard  Oil,  the  man  upon  whose  shoul- 


ders the  public  has  chosen  to  cast  most  of  the 
blame  for  the  financial  and  corporate  ills 
with  which  it  has  been  beset  in  recent  years. 
The  enterprise  of  another  New  York  news- 
paper, the  World,  gained  an  equally  timely 
utterance  from  Mr.  Rockefeller,  which,  in 
accordance  with  what  appears  to  be  his  cus- 
tom, the  financier  forthwith  denied. 


PEOPLE  HAVE   TILTED   THE   SPOUT 


Boston  Financier  Predicts  that  the  System  Will 
be  Drained  Dry. 

Mr.  Lawson 's  statement  was  as  follows : 

Boston. — Thomas  W.  Lawson,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected,  was   pleased   with    the    figures   at   which 
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ALTERNATING   ECLIPSES. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Judge  Landis  appraised  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany's violations  of  law;  indeed,  he  was  not 
surprised.  When  the  Times  correspondent  asked 
him  if  he  would  give  expression  to  his  views,  he 
dictated    the   following   statement: 

''At  the  beginning,  in  the  middle  and  thru- 
out  all  to  the  last  finished  chapter  of  "Frenzied 
Finance"   was   this   fundamental: 

''The  people  make  their  own  laws — the  people 
would  not  make  laws  to  perfect  their  own  rob- 
bery— the  people  have  been  robbed,  are  being 
robbed,  therefore  their  laws  must  be  tricked — 
show  the  people  the  trick,  and  they  will  apply 
it  to  those  who  have  had  their  surplus  earnings 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years  of  unprecedented 
prosperity — the  people  will  come  into  their  own. 
In  each  of  the  speeches  I  delivered  in  the  five 
Western  states  two  years  ago  I  said:  "Once  the 
people  have  been  shown  the  tricks  of  the  'Sys- 
tem' they  will  tilt  the  spout  thru  which  the  sur- 
plus savings  have  been  flowing  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  instantly  they,  the  people,  will 
be  deluged  by  the  flow  of  gold  which  has  been 
stolen  from  them.' 

"Bear  in  mind,  I  said  this  at  a  time  when  no 
Standard  Oil  or  trust  had  been  even  summoned 
into  court.  I  also  said  'I  am  as  sure  as  man  can 
be  of  any  coming  event,  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  Rockefeller  and  his  pals  will  be 
compelled  to  plead  the  Bankruptcy  act  to  avoid 
the  payments  ordered  by  the  American  people,' 
and  'I  can  see  the  day  as  plainly  as  man  can  see 
any  day  yet  unborn  when  Rockefeller  will  real- 
ize from  the  inside  of  a  prison  cell  that  the 
American  people  will  never  deny  themselves 
their  revenge  once  they  are  shown  their  wrongs 
and  how  they  were  done.' 

"My  predictions  were  scoffed  at  by  the  press 
and  pointed  to  by  the  'System'  as  evidence  of 
my  insanity,  yet  today  a  United  States  Judge 
has  fined  one  offender  out  of  hundreds  $29,240,- 
000,  and  in  every  state  in  the  Union  there  can 


be  seen  the  frenzied  scrambling  of  the  people 
to  get  their  firkins,  barrels  and  hogsheads  ready 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  at-last-tilted  spout. 

Sure  of  Other  Fines. 

"From  now  on  it  will  be  a  go-as-yOu-please 
sprint  between  State  and  Federal  Judges  and 
Grand  Juries  to  see  who  can  make  the  biggest 
tapping,  who.  can  secure  for  the  people  the  deep- 
est and  broadest  flow. 

"I  now  predict  that  the  $29,240,000  fine  of 
Standard  Oil  will  appear  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  those  we  will  read  of  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months;  and  why  not,  why  not? 

"First — We  all  know  there  have  been  stu- 
pendous stealings  from  the  people.  We  all  know 
who  did  the  stealing.  We  all  know  who  has  the 
loot,  and  some  of  us  are  showing  the  rest  how 
the  stealing  was  done. 

"Second — For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
world  has  asked  the  question.  What  will  happen 
when  the  American  people  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  a  favored  few  are  getting  all  the  surplus 
of  the  people?  And  every  time  the  question  has 
been  asked  students  of  affairs  in  America  have 
shuddered,  shuddered  because  they  remember 
ancient  Rome  and  modern  France  and  other 
countries  where  the  wrongs  done  to  the  many 
by  the  few  under  the  shield  of  the  law  had  been 
innocent  as  child's  play  compared  with  th<> 
wrongs  which  the  'System'  has  been  doing  to 
the  American  people.  They  shuddered,  because 
they  feared  the  American  people  in  their  awak- 
ening might  forget  the  laws  they  had  made  and— 
there  would  be  no  American  Republic. 

"Third— All  these  $29,240,000  fines  come 
from  where  the  money  is,  and  go  to  where  it  is 
not — come  from  the  few  to  the  many — and  it  is 
the  very  base-rock  of  economies  that  good  must 
come  from  taking  from  the  few  and  giving  to 
the  many,  provided   the   taking  is   done   legally. 

"Fourth — The  riches  of  America  are  in  the 
billions  of  corporation  tokens  of  wealth.  These 
are  owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people, 
and  anything  which  legally  enhances  their  value 
benefits  the  people,  anything  which  tends  to 
weaken  the  grip  of  the  makers  and  controllers  of 
these  corporation  tokens,  who  in  the  past  used 
their  control  to  divert  the  earnings  of  the  cor- 
porations from  their  owners,  the  people,  to  their 
own  pocket,  this,  too,  benefits  the  people. 

Believes  in  Big  Fines. 

"Therefore  I  say:  Why  not  fine  and 
fine  the  corporation  law-breakers  until  the  lasC 
one  has  repaid  to  the  last  cent  possible  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  robberies  of  the  past? 

"To  one  who  knows  the  game  of  finance,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  played  in  America,  the  shriek- 
ing which  is  now  howling  through  Wall  street 
and  echoing  and  re-echoing  in  the  different 
money  centers  of  America  and  Europe,  is  as 
Punch  and  Judyish  as  that  which  met  my  first 
exposure  and  predictions  of  the  life  insurance 
frauds,  and  time  will  show  it  as  it  did  in  the 
insurance  case.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the   insurance  if  the   'Sj'stem'   was   not  allowed 
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to  I'ob  the  policy  holders  the  very  old  dickens 
would  be  to  pay,  and  all  companies  would  become 
bankrupt  and  policies  worthless.  Today  if  the 
people  do  not  call  off  their  fearless  champion, 
Roosevelt,  all  stocks  and  bonds  will  go  to  the 
demnition  bowwows. 

"Of  course  the  people,  whom  we  have  been 
educating  the  past  three  years,  will  not  call  off 
Roosevelt.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  insist 
upon  his  having  new  honors,  insist  upon  him 
being  the  first  President  who  has  been 
sent  back  to  the  White  House  twice,  and  the 
people  will  so  applaud  each  new  fine  and  so 
honor  each  fearless  Judge  and  jury  which  im- 
pose it  upon  the  supposed  invincible  robbers  of 
the  past,  that  no  court  in  the  land  will  dare  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  interpret  the  laws 
in  favor  of  the  robbers  of  the  people. 

''To  my  mind  only  one  unacquainted  with 
Frenzied  Finance  would  pretend  that  this  fine, 
and  the  scores  of  like  ones  which  will  follow 
will  not  be  collected  to  the  last  farthing,  and  I 
believe  that  every  student  of  American  affairs 
can  plainly  see  that  these  fines  in  the  next  few 
years  will  run  into  billions.  Wall  street  throws 
up  its  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  size  of  the 
fine.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  I  could  not 
see  how  it  could  be  a  penny  less.  At  that  time 
one  of  the  inner  circle  of  Standard  Oil  asked 
my  opinion  of  the  outcome. 

''I  told  him  I  believed  there  could  be  no  other 
verdict  than  guilty,  no  other  fine  than  the  very 
limit.  He  taunted  me  into  a  wager  of  $5,000 
to  back  my  opinion,  and,  although  opposed  to 
wagering,  I  met  him,  and  the  wager  was  that 
the  fine  would  be  between  $24,000,000  and  $30,- 
000,000.  I  now  have  this  money.  My  only  un- 
certainty was  as  to  just  what  the  limit  was. 

Stealings   of  the   System. 

"And  why  should  the  amount  of  this  fine 
cause  Wall  street  to  throw  up  its  hands'?  I  have 
seen  the  'System'  steal  $46,^00,000  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Amalgamated  deal  and  over  $600,- 
000,000  in  the  Steel  deal,  while  I  have  jotted 
down  for  my  Washington  friends  from  memory 
alone  other  cases  which  amounted  to 
$2,000,000,000. 

"Pshaw!  $29,240,000! 

"This  did  not  cover  the  pickings  from  either 
one  of  the  three  big  insurance  companies  for  a 
single  year,  and  more  than  that  amount  has  been 
looted  in  single  cases  by  the  controllers  of  rail- 
roads. If  Wall  street  howls  now  at  the  begin- 
nins:  of  the  road,  the  Lord  only  knows  what  it 
will  do  at  some  of  the  figures  which  are  now 
in  transit. 

"I  regret  that  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into  this  subject 
at  length.  If  the  Times  wishes,  I  can  show  con- 
clusively that  what  Wall  street  is  now  howling 
at  is  the  best  bull  argument  Wall  street  has  ever 
had.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  unqualifiedly 
say  I  can  show  conclusively  that  the  Standard 
Oil  fine,  and  the  scores  of  like  or  larger  ones 
coming,  is  the  best  bull  argument  Wall  street 
has  ever  had,  and  I  would  like  to  go  on  record : 


"First— That  the  Standard  Oil  fine  will  be 
duplicated  many  times;  that  it  will  be  paid;  that 
in  the  future  such  fines  will  be  the  extreme  limit 
allowed  by  the  law,  and 

"Second — Stocks  and  bonds,  because  of  these 
fines,  will  bound  upward  to  new  high  values,  and 
incidentally  I  would  repeat  my  past  prediction, 
that  nothing  but  death  will  keep  Rockefeller  and 
his  associates  out  of  jail  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in   the  past. 


JOHN  D.  PREDICTS  DISASTER 


Master   of   tl^e    Standard   Oil    Says    Country   is 
Being  Driven  to   Chaos. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  interview,  as  reprinted 

in  the  Denver  Post,  was  as  follows: 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — John  D.  Rockefeller's 
answer  to  President  Roosevelt's  anti-trust  liti- 
gation is  a  prophecy  of  the  financial  disaster 
that  will  sweep  the  country  from  end  to  end. 
Mr.  Rockfeller  had  just  finished  his  game  of 
golf.  Apparently  he  had  thought  over  very 
carefully  everything  he  said.  At  no  time  in  his 
interview  did  he  use  the  name  President  Roose- 


— Fittsbuiy  (iazette-Times. 
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velt.  He  always  refei'red  to  him  as  "the 
administration. ' ' 

"What,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  country  of  the  present  policy  of  the  presi- 
dent toward  great  business  combinations'?" 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  asked. 

"The  policy  of  the  present  administration," 
Mr.  Rockefeller  said,  "toward  great  business 
combinations  of  all  kinds  can  have  only  one 
result.  It  means  disaster  to  the  country,  finan- 
cial  depression   and   financial   chaos. 

When   fhp  Fine  is  Extended. 

"The  world  already  has  a  fair  dose  of  this 
since  the  extreme  penalty  imposed  on  one  cor- 
poration, with  a  limited  number  of  shareholders 
has  caused  a  loss  of  confidence,  reflected  in  a 
falling  stock  market,  a  tightening  of  money  and 
a  fear  for  the  future.  Newspapers  are  full  of 
this  slump  and  reflect  a  feeling  of  unrest.  They 
ascribe  it  to  but  one  thing. 

"What  will  be  the  effect  when  similar  action 
is  taken  against  corporations 
with  myriads  of  stockholders 
scattered  throughout  the 
country,  the  investors,  the 
widows,  the  orphans?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer.  The 
present  situation  will  be  in- 
tensified many  fold.  I  will 
go  further  and  say  today  that 
because  of  the  administra- 
tion, Avith  its  reports  every 
five  minutes  of  new  actions 
and  heavy  fines,  the  country 
is  already  beginning  to  drift 
toward  the  rocks  of  financial 
depression. 

"Confidence  is  gone,  and 
confidence  is  the  basis  of  all 
prosperity.  With  confidence 
established  there  can  be  no 
stopping  of  the  Avheels  of 
progress.  Without  it  all  is 
at  a  standstill.  The  investor,  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END.  notice  or  under  the  notice  of 
great  and  small,  locks  up  his  my     personal    representatives, 

money  and  refuses  to  venture  forth.  my  son  and  others. 

"I    do    not    need    your    stock    market    report,  "It  is   really  of  no  great  moment   to   me.     I 

your  editorials,  your  predictions  and  forebodings  am  through  with  business.  Loss  or  gain  no 
to  prove  to  myself  the  truth  of  my  words.  I  longer  affects  me.  I  am  content  as  I  am  today, 
have  another  way  of  knowing  absolutely — a  way  I  am  in  better  health  than  I  have  been  for  many 
that   has  never  failed  me  in   the   long  years   of      years.      I   am   happier    than    I    have    been    for 


the  telephone  receiver  would  be  hung  up,  in  all 
likelihood.  When  I  called  several  days  later 
and  said  I  would  go  into  the  syndicate,  I  would 
be  curtly  informed  that  I  had  lost  my  oppor- 
tunity— that  the  syndicate  had  been  completed. 
"What  is  the  situation  now"?  I  am  called  and 
asked  to  participate  in  many  syndicates,  but  in 
none  of  them  is  the  time  for  decision  fixed  upon 
the  instant.  Instead  of  the  former  attitude,  I 
know  they  are  content  to  await  my  decision  and 
I  know  there  is  no  danger  that  I  will  be  too  late. 
"I  can  judge  in  another  way.  Requests  are 
coming  to  me  to-day  for  money  from  quarters  it 
was  least  expected  would  be  asking  for  money 
some  time  ago.  To-day  I  was  offered  the  un- 
precedented interest  of  seven  per  cent  for 
$1,000,000  or  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000.  The  se- 
curity was  beyond  all  ci'iticism.  That  would 
be  impossible  in  this  covintry  if  there  was  con- 
fidence enough  to  unlock  the  money  vaults  of 
the  country. 

Eailroads  Cannot  Borrow. 

' '  I  know  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  to-day  are 
unable  to  borrow  money  for 
any  length  of  time.  Form- 
erly they  could  obtain  it  for 
eight  or  ten  years  in  great 
amounts.  They  are  very  well 
■satisfied  to  take  anything 
they  can  get  now  for  a  short 
term.  Recently  I  was  offered 
Car  Trusts,  one  of  the  safest 
possible  investments,  at  th'C 
rate  of  six  and  three-quarters 
to  seven  per  cent,  and  they 
were  very  glad  to  give  that 
rate,  although  there  is  a  mar- 
gin upon  the  safety  side  of 
these   loans. 

"I  judge  of  the  conditions 
of  the  country  by  these  things 
I  have  told  you  and  by  others 
that   come   directly   under  my 


my  business  career.  That  is  the  way  I  am  judg- 
ing the  financial  situation  from  the  attitude  of 
the  financial  world  toward  myself.  Let  me 
illustrate: 

"There  was  a  time  not  long  ^2:0,  before  the 
present  runaway,  hit-or-miss,  impulsive  agita- 
tion began,  that  I  would  be  called  up  on  the 
telephone,  say  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company,  say 
by  Mr.  Morgan's  office  and  in  terms  asked  if 
I  wanted  to  come  into  a  syndicate,  and  if  a 
certain  allotment  of  shares  would  be  given  to 
me,  but  I  was  also  told  that  I  would  have  to 
make  immediate  arrangement.  If  my  reply  was 
that    I    needed    several    days    for    consideration, 


twelve  years  or  more. 

"Why  are  men  making  such  offers  to  me?  It 
is  not  a  lack  of  confidence.  It  is  not  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  not 
because  of  foreign  entanglements,  not  because 
of  crop  failures  nor  of  monetary  policy,  nor  of 
financial  conditions,  but  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
this  administration. 

"They  speak  of  the  organization  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  They  refer  to  it  as 
being  founded  by  browbeating  and  crushing  its 
competitors.  There  has  not  been, a  magazine  or 
newspaper  in  the  country  that  has  failed  to  take 
a   fling  at   the   Company. 

"Crushing,  browbeating!     How  absurd.     Peo- 
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pie  say  that  because  they  do  not  know  how  the 
great  business  was  founded,  and  how  it  has  been 
fostered.  There  has  been  great  injustice  done 
to  the  people  who  fovinded  this  business. 

How  Company  Was  Organized. 

''Let  me  tell  you  how  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany came  to  be  organized.  I  had  been  in  the 
commission  business  for  some  time  here  in 
Cleveland.  I  passed  through  the  panic  of  the 
'.50s.  I  received  a  splendid  business  training 
then,  and  when  I  went  into  business  just  after 
the  war  I  found  it  stood  me  in  good  stead.  I 
knew  the  value  of  confidence.  I  knew,  too, 
where  waste  could  be  stopped,  where  the  middle- 
man could  be  dispensed  with;  where  the  rough 
product  could  be  bought  cheaply.  That  commis- 
sion business  was  a  grand  training  to  me  and 
even  now  I  have  not  said  enough  in  appreciation 
of  it. 

''After  the  war  I  was  in  business  in  Cleve- 
land with  M.  B.  Clark.  Conditions  in  the  oil 
business  in  Cleveland  and  throughout  the  state 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  Hundreds  of  people 
had  gone  into  it  foolishly.  The  demand  was 
greatly  over  supplied.  Cleveland  was  getting 
out  of  it  geographically.  We  were  being  shoved 
off  the  map.     Something  had  to  be  done. 

"There  were  no  transportation  facilities  and 
those  that  existed  were  badly  managed.  The 
whole  industry  on  this  account  was  slipshod  in 
the  extreme.  The  price  of  oil  was  higher  than 
it  'would  have  been  under  stricter  conditions. 
Nine  out  of  ten  business  men  were  losing  money. 
Payne   Greatest   Competitor. 

"Our  greatest  competitor  was  H.  B.  Payne. 
I  knew  Mr.  Payne  very  well.  I  had  gone  to 
school  with  him.  In  our  early  days  we  had  been 
close  friends.  In  later  days  we  drifted  apart, 
as  competitors  do  in  these  days.  We  spoke  as 
we  passed  in  the  street,  but  that  was  all.  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Payne  was  not  making  money  owing  to 
general  conditions,  and  as  we  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching that  same  stage  I  determined  to  do 
something.  I  decided  there  must  be  a  mutual 
arrangement  for  handling  the  business. 

"I  called  up  Mr.  Payne's  banket-  and  asked 
him  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  Mr.  Payne 
to  meet  me  at  the  bank  at  3  o'clock  that  after- 
noon. The  banker  assured  me  he  would  meet 
me.  I  met  him  and  we  went  over  the  situa- 
tion.    We  joined  our  businesses. 

"  'If  we  agree  upon  values,  will  you  come  in?' 
I  asked  him. 

"He  said  yes.  Then  we  had  our  plants  ap- 
praised by  well  known  men  in  Cleveland  and 
entered  upon  an  agreement.  When  we  had  come 
to  this  agreement  we  asked  the  others  to  come 
in  with  us  and  we  adopted  the  same  policy 
toward  them  that  we  had  used  toward  each  other. 

"Did  I  Crush  Mr.  Payne?" 

"This  was  the  foundation  of  the 'Standard 
Oil  Company.  Did  I  crush  Mr.  Payne?  Did 
I  browbeat  him?  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  we 
used  toward  the  others  different  methods  than 
we  used  among  ourselves. 


"How  has  the  Standard  Oil  prospered? 
What  has  been  the  secret  of  the  marvelous  co- 
hesive force  of  the  company?  Nothing  but  ab- 
solute confidence  in  each  other.  Nothing  but 
confidence  in  the  men  who  directed  the  policies 
of  the  company.  It  could  not  have  lasted  had 
there  been  any  of  this  browbeating  and  crushing 
they  speak  of. 

"Since  1870  we  have  always  pursued  the 
same  policy.  We  have  not  deviated  from  it  in 
one  instance.  We  have  never  browbeaten  or 
crushed  anyone.  Always  people  hare  realized 
that  two  men  can  do  a  certain  piece  ,of  work 
better  than  one,  and  yet  one  would  think  from 
the  present  attitude  of  the  people  who  are  lead- 
ing the  public  that  the  system  was  wrong.  This 
is  a  great  crime. 

"Oh,  well!"  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  brushed  his 
hand  over  his  head  as  if  it  was  a  question  too 
idle  to  discuss.  "People  see  now,"  he  said, 
"that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  us.  A  vast  en- 
terprise has  been  built  up  by  economy  and  at- 
tention to  detail.  Systematization  has  brought 
success  out  of  chaos." 

Mr.  Rockfeller  told  of  his  work  in  building 
up  the  Standard  Oil  and  of  his  retirement  in 
1893. 

"I  have  not  been  in  business  for  ten  years," 
he  said,  "but  I  have  been  busy  all  that  time. 
Do  I  look  like  a  man  whjo  is  not  busy?  They 
accuse  me  still  of  being  the  head  of  our  com- 
pany, directing  its  every  policy.  Why  this  is 
foolish,  is  it  not?  I  have  no  more  need  of 
money.  Why  should  I  worry?  My  children  are 
well  eared  for.  I  am  through  with  business, 
but  yet  they  say  I  am  money  mad. 

Dividends  Not  Excessive. 

"I  have  been  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  our 
administration  in  its  recent  acts.  Wh!at  with  re- 
ports from  Mr.  Smith  every  five  minutes,  in- 
dictments in  the  courts,  attacks  from  the  heads 
of  government  departments  and  what  not — one 
can  hardly  say  just  where  we  are  at,  so  far  as 
commerce   and   finance  go. 

"I  have  no  personal  feeling  In  this.  As  I 
have  said,  I  have  no  need  for  more  money.  I 
am  speaking  now  in  a  general  way,  just  as  a 
matter  strikes  me,  but  I  was  speaking  particu- 
larly of  Mr.  Smith's  reports.  I  see  he  is  quoted 
.  as  stating  the  Standard  Oil  has  declared  enorm- 
ous dividends.  Mr.  Smith'.,  it  seems,  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Standard  Oil  pays 
dividends  upon  the  capitalization  basis  of  $100,- 
000,000. 

"Mr.  Smith  does  not  seem  to  understand  that 
for  all  of  the  years  since  it  was  founded  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  gone  steadily  for- 
ward, perfecting  its  plant,  acquiring  property, 
developing  its  resources,  until  to-day  its  assets 
are  many  times  greater  than  $100,000,000.  Its 
assets  are  greater  than  other  companies  that  are 
capitalized  at  many  times  more  than  $100,000,- 
000.  These  companies  to-day  pay  higher  divi- 
dends on  their  total  capitalization  than  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Let  Mr.  Smith  look 
into  that." 
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CLOVER    LEAF-ALTON    ROUTE. 


-Philadelphia  North  American. 


INDICATIONS  THAT  UNITY   IS  DISAPPEARING  IN   THE  INNER   CIR- 

CLES   OF   THE   SYSTEM— ROGERS  AND  ROCKEFELLER 

DISAGREE— HA WLEY    DEFEATS   HARRIMAN— 

FISH  CHOKES  HARAHAN. 


Naturally  enough  when  men  and  institu- 
tions are  assailed  from  so  many  sides  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  railroad 
mergers,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  rupture 
of  some  of  the  forces  which  hitherto  have 
worked  in  harmony.  Some  of  the  leaders 
grasp  the  real  dangers  of  the  situation  sooner 
than  others  and  either  have  ''cold  feet"  or 
see  the  wisdom  of  a  change  of  policy.  The 
result  is  usually  the  personal  clash  which 
ultimately  results  in  complete  shattering  of 
the  combination  and  subversion  of  its  power." 

Standard  Oil,  marvelous  as  its  unity  has 
been  in  the  past,  has  not  been  able  to  avoid 
this  development.  Nor  have  some  of  the 
greater  railroad  magnates  found  their  as- 
sociates so  submissive  or  so  appreciative  as 
ttiey  have  been  heretofore. 


ROW  IN  THE   STANDARD  OIL 


^harp  Differences  Alleged  to  Have  Arisen  Over 
the   Dividend  Policy. 

For  instance,  the  following  from  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald  indicates  that  dissension 


has  spread  into  the  innermost  circles  of  the 
Standard  crowd: 

New  York. — H.  H.  Rogers  and  William  Rock- 
efeller are  reported  to  have  had  a  serious  dis- 
agreement about  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  defending  itself 
against   the   attacks   of   the   government. 

It  was  learned  that  a  good  deal  of  dissension 
developed  at  the  meeting  of  the  directors  re- 
cently when  the  usual  dividend  of  $6  a  share 
for  the  period  was  declared.  The  attitude  of  tlie 
administration  toward  corporations  was  dis- 
cussed, and  particularly  the  fine  of  $29,240,000 
levied  against  th'e  Standard  Oil  Company  for 
rebating  by  Judge  Landis.  It  is  understood  that 
the  lines  were  drawn  sharply  at  the  meeting  and 
some  of  the  directors  strongly  urged  that  in 
view  of  this  heavy  fine  the  quarterly  dividend 
should  be  passed.  These  took  the  position  that 
the  company  for  various  reasons  ought  not  to 
go  on  paying  dividends  while  it  was  under  such 
heavy  fire  from  both  national  and  state 
governments. 

It  was  said  that  the  arguments  presented  were 
of  a  somewhat  heated  nature,  and  the  discus- 
sion took  a  decidedly  acrimonious  turn.  The 
exact  line-up  of  the  directors  on  the  dividend 
question  could  not  be  learned,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  certain  portion  of  them  Conducted 
a  vigorous  fight  against  the  declaration. 
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OIL   KING   WANTED    TO    QUIT 


Ecckefeller    Foresaw    the    Federal    Storm   anjd 
Sought  to  Get  Out. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  World 
indicates  that  the  dissension  had  a  fore- 
runner in  a  conflict  of  judgment  between  the 
man  who  originated  Standard  Oil  and  the 
man  who  has  since  been  its  chief  executive 
head: 

The  gift  of  foresight  which  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller possesses  to  a  degree  almost  uncanny  and 
which  was  no  unimportant  factor  in  the  up- 
building of  his  huge  fortune  and  his  great  cor- 
poration, warned  him  last  winter  that "  it  was 
time  to  do  something  drastic  to  avert  a 
catastrophe. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  the  outer  world  to 
learn  anything  of  what  actually  happens  at  the 
councils  of  the  small  group 
of  men  who  are  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company,  but  the 
World  is  in  a  position  to 
state  that  six  months  ago 
Mr.  Rockefeller  seriously 
prepared  to  really  and  gen- 
uinely divest  himself  of 
every  share  he  owns  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's 
capital  stock. 

Henry  H.  Rogers  opposed 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
flatly,  detrimentally  and  ef- 
fectively. With  all  the  en- 
ergy of  his  forceful  intel- 
lect he  made  the  head  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company 
change  his  plan  and  stick 
to  the  ship.  What  he  said, 
or  what  arguments,  persua- 
sive or  otherwise,  he  em- 
ployed were  not  within  the 
ken  of  the  World's  inform- 
ant. 

This  was  not  the  only  in- 
dication of  demoralization 
within  the  supposedly  ada- 
mant inner  circle  of  the 
Standard  Oil.  James  Still- 
man,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  bank,  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  banking 
institution  in  the  United 
States,  became  afflicted 
with  the  same  fright  which 
shook  the  nerve  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Stillman  has  wonder- 
ful courage  and  nerve  in 
carrying  out  financial  en- 
terprises, but  in  all  other 
matters  he  is  regarded  as 
exceptionally  timid  by  those 
who  know  him  intimatelv. 


Stillman  Ready  to  Bolt,  Too. 

Like  Mr.  Rockefeller,  but  several  months  af- 
ter that  gentleman  had  his  fright  attack  and 
cure  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Stillman 
became  possessed  of  the  most  pesimistic  fore- 
bodings. He  thought  the  time  had  come  for  him 
to  convert  the  bulk  of  his  private  wealth  into 
liquid  assets,  cash  preferred,  and  arrange  his 
affairs  along  lines  which  permit  of  a  speedy  re- 
tirement from  all  active  business  cares. 

Again  the  dominant  courage  of  Rogers  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  faltering  Standard  Oil 
financier  and  nerved  him  up  to  the  task  of  re- 
maining in  harness  and  putting  up  a  good  stiff 
fight. 

Aside  from  the  pulling  and  hauling  going  on 
within  the  Standard  Oil  camp  there  is  another 
element  of  weakness  which,  like  the  first,  never 
before  existed  in  any  of  its  battles.  S.  C.  T, 
Dodd,  for  thirty  odd  years  the  legal  guide  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the  Standard  Oil,  was  com- 
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pelled   to   retire   because   of  physical   disabilities 
two  years  ago  and  has  since  died. 

To  the  great  intellect  of  Mr.  Dodd  was  given 
the  credit  of  the  numberless  successful  fights 
waged  year  after  year  by  the  oil  trust.  It  was 
upon  the  tried  wisdom  of  Mr.  Dodd  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  depended  as  he  depended  upon  the 
wisdom  of  no  other  man. 


ENEMIES    OF    THE    KINGS. 


Men    Whom    the    System    Threw    Out   Make    a 
Strong  Strategic  Move. 

One  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 

high   riding   which   the   masters   of  finance 

have  been  doing  has  been  the  creating  of 

"mortal  enemies."    The  following  from  the 

Chicago   Tribune  shows   that  such  enemies 

may  sooner  or  later  gain  a  power  that  can 

be  neither  pleasant  nor  comforting  to  those 

against  whom  it  directs  its  hostilities : 

New  York. — Control  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
which  the  Rock  Island  party  wrested  from  E. 
H.  Harriman  and  his  associates  last  June  after 
a  contest  which  began  three  years  ago,  has  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  been  transferred  to  the 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western.  The  stock  which 
will  change  hands  on  the  formal  ratification  of 
the  contract  is  the  majority  interest  owned  by 
the  Rock  Island  Company. 

Neither  Mr.  Harriman  nor  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates was  consulted  in  regard  to  the  transac- 
tion, and  the  formal  announcement  of  it  recently 
was  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  them  as  to  any  one 
else  in  the  financial  district. 

What  Mr.  Harriman  will  do  with  the  Union 
Pacific's  majority  interest  seemed  to  interest  no 
representatives  of  either  the  buying  or  selling 
company. 

The  men  in  control^  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis 
&  Western,  better  known  as  the  Clover  Leaf, 
are  as  hostile  to  Mr.  Harriman  as  any  of  the 
Rock  Island  party  have  shown  themselves.  Ed- 
win Hawley,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  them, 
fell  out  with  Mr.  Harriman  when  the  Rock 
Island  party  showed  its  hand  in  the  Alton  in 
1904.  Mr.  Hawley  has  since  resigned  from  the 
Union  Pacific  board. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Hawley  in  the  Clover 
Leaf  are  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  a  former 
Southern  Pacific  director,  who  is  suing  that  Har- 
riman line  to  compel  payment  of  interest  on  a 
bond  issue;  H.  E.  Huntington,  interested  as 
plaintiff  in  the  same  suit,  and  nephew  and  heir 
of  the  late  Collis  P.  Huntington;  James  N.  Wal- 
lace, president  of  the  Central  Trust  Company; 
Charles  A.  Tweed,  until  lately  a  member  of 
Speyer  &  Co.;  William  A.  Read  of  the  banking 
house  of  W.  A.  Read  &  Co.,  and  Theodore  P. 
Shonts,  president  of  the  Interborough-Metro- 
politan.  Mr.  Shonts  is  president  of  the  Clover 
Leaf,  but  has  not  been  in  charge  of  operations 
since  he  took  charge  of  the  Interborough. 

The    prospective    purchasers    also    control    the 


Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  which  owns  a  major- 
ity of  the  stock  of  the  Iowa  Central.  On  the 
ratification  of  the  Alton  transaction  they  will  be 
in  control  of  a  system  with  a  mileage  of  2885, 
traversing  one  of  the  best  traffic  sections  in  the 
country. 

The  deal  thus  brings  about  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  of  the  railroad  map  that  have 
been  made  for  many  months.  Eventually  the 
four  roads  will  be  merged  into  one  compact 
system. 


HARRIMAN    CALLED    A    TRAITOR. 


Saved   in   Union   Pacific   by   Rogers — Let   Alton 
Turn  State's  Evidence. 

The  possibility  of  treachery  within  the 
camp,  of  course,  is  always  the  greatest  peril 
which  big  men  have  to  deal  with.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  World  is  an  in- 
stance in  point: 

The  disclosure  that  the  Chicago  &  Alton  road 
was  under  the  domination  of  E.  H.  Harriman  at 
the  time  its  officers  agreed  to  furnish  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  proofs  of  rebating  on  the 
part  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  exchange 
for  immunity,  has  caused  much  discussion  as  to 
what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  close  relations 
which  have  existed  between  Harriman  and  the 
Standard  Oil  group  of  capitalists. 

It  was  H.  H.  Rogers  who  came  to  the  front 
last  March  when  a  movement  was  undertaken  to 
drive  Harriman  out  of  the  presidency  of  the 
Union  Pacific  road.  A  number  of  the  Union 
Pacific  directors,  convinced  that  Harriman  had 
permanently  lost  the  public's  confidence  follow- 
ing the  disclosures  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  were  anxious  to  have  him  removed, 
but  H.  H.  Rogers,  with  the  strength  of  the 
Standard  Oil  behind  him,  insisted  that  Harri- 
man should  stay  where  he  was. 

There  are  three  Standard  Oil  men  in  the 
Union  Pacific's  board,  Rogers,  James  Stillman 
and  William  G.  Rockefeller,  and  they  with  the 
independent  members  crushed  the  movement  to 
oust  Harriman.  • 

The  proofs  of  rebating  which  the  Alton  road 
furnished  the  Government  resulted  in  the  fine  of 
$29,240,000  imposed  upon  the  Standard  Oil  by 
Judge  Landis. 

The  immunity  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Alton  road  was  made  during 
the  term  of  Attorney-General  Moody  in  June, 
1906,  when  Harriman  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  That  such  an 
important  agreement  would  be  entered  into  by 
inferior  officers  of  the  Alton  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Harriman  is  not  believed. 

It  is  expected  that  when  Harriman  returns 
from  the  West  he  will  be  called  upon  by  the 
Standard  Oil  group,  who  have  always  stood 
loyally  behind  him.  to  explain  the  seemingly 
traitoroi's  conduct  of  a  corporation  in  •which  he 
was  in  absolute  control. 
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M'GUIGAN    QUITS    JIM    HILL. 

Great   Northern's   First   Vice-President   Resigns 
After  Pugnacious  Interview. 

The  process  of  making  "mortal  enemies" 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune : 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — F.  H.  McGuigan,  who  came 


shot  of  differences  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Hill  which  culminated  in  an  encounter  in  Mr. 
Hill's  office,  of  which  little  is  known  except  that 
it  was  not  altogether  confined  to  words.  Em-, 
ployees  near'  enough  to  the  office  during  this 
interview  intimate  cautiously  that  the  two  men 
came  to  blows. 

While  no  official  would  divulge  anything  con- 
cerning  what    transpired    in   Mr.   Hill's   private 


THE  NEXT  MEETING  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  DIRECTORS. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


from  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  four  months  ago 
to  be  first  vice-president  of  the  Great  Northern, 
had  a  physical  culture  interview  with  James  J. 
Hill  recently  and  threw  up  his  job. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.   McGuigan  is   the  up- 


office  yesterday,  Mr.  McGuigan  admitted  with- 
out hesitation  that  he  was  through  with  "Jim" 
Hill  and  the  Great  Northern.  While  he  would 
not  say  what  actually  caused  the  final  breach, 
he  intimated  that  his  ^rievanees  had  been  fost- 
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ered  by  the  dictatorial  methods  employed  by 
Mr.  Hill  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  rail- 
road. 


HILL   LOSES   NORTHERN   PACIFIC. 


Shrinkage  in  Stocks  Reported  to  Have  Broken 
Up  the  Dual  Control. 
At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Hill  was  hav- 
ing trouble  with  his  own  staff  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  up  against  some  such  situation  as 
the  following,  as  given  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  control  which  J.  J.  Hill 
and  Great  Northern  stockholders  held  over  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  for  some  years  has 
been  forfeited,  according  to  the  latest  current 
railroad  gossip. 

While  it  has  been  reported  for  several  weeks 
that  the  control  of  the  road  had  been  lost,  little 
credence  was  given'  to  the  gossip  at  first.  The 
reports  have  been  so  persistent  and  so  convincing, 
however,  that,  they  are  ^ow  believed  by  nearly 
all  the  railroad  men  in  the  city. 

It  is  reported .  that  Mr.  Hill  and  his  friends 
first  began  to  lose- control  when  the  last  great 
shrinkage  of  market  value  commenced  about  a 
year  ago.  Great  Northern  was  selling  at  over 
the  300  mark  and  Northern  Pacific  near  it.  In 
a  few  weeks  they  sagged,  however,  and  now  both 
stocks  are  quoted  around  120.  It  is  said  Mr. 
Hill  borrowed  much  money  on  his  stocks  and  in 
that  way  kept  his  controlling  interests.  When 
the  market  values  sagged  so  heavily,  however, 
it  was  necessary  to  cover,  and  a  great  amount  ol: 
money  was  used  in  paying  collateral  on  loans. 

Finally  the  strain  upon  resources,  it  is  said, 
came  to  the  breaking  point,  and  a  large  amount 
of  stock  was  sacrificed. 


FISH  AND  HARAHAN  CLASH. 


Illinois    Central's    President    and    Ex-President 
Have  Physical  Encounter. 

Of  the  many  personal  enmities  created 
among  the  financial  magnates,  none  has  been 
more  conspicuous  than  that  between  Mr.  Har- 
riman  and  Stuyvesant  Fish.  The  latter  has 
never  been  a  man  to  take  bitter  medicine 
without  protest,  and  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Herald  will  show  how  he  proceeds 
to  even  up : 

Wall  Street  has  found  relaxation  and  no  little 
amusement  in  sifting  various  reports  of  the  en- 
counter between  Stuyvesant  Fish  and  James  T. 
Harahan  which  formed  the  postlude  to  the  meet- 
ms  of  the  Illinois  Central's  Board  of  Directors. 

Before  the  close  of  the  market  it  had  been 
pretty  well  established  that  Mr.  Fish  did  not 
strike  Mr.  Harahan  with  his  hucre  fist,  but  that 
he  merely  clutched  Mr.  Harahan 's  throat  in  the 


grip  of  his  left  hand,  throttling  the  president  of 
the  Illinois  Central  until  he  began  to  turn  blue 
in  the  face,  and  that  Mr.  Fish  meantime  em- 
ployed his  strong  right  arm  to  force  Mr.  Hara- 
han  backward  in  his  chair  and  to  shake  him  like 
a  terrier  worrying  a  rat. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  provocation  for  Mr. 
Fish's  energetic  eruption  was  that  Mr.  Harahan 
had  called  him  "a  damned  liar,"  and  that  dur- 
ing the  throttling  and  shaking  process  Mr.  Fish 
was  loudly  calling  upon  Mr.  Harahan  to  "Take 
that  back!" 

So  long  as  Mr.  Harahan  was  physically  able 
to  use  his  voice  he  refused  to  take  back  any- 
thing he  had  said,  and  after  his  adversary's  vise- 
like grip  on  his  throat  had  rendered  speech  im- 
possible it  does  not  appear  that  any  apologies' 
were  offered.  There  the  matter  rests,  and  there 
it  is  likely  to  be  dropped.  Neither  man  has  any 
idea  of  seeking  legal  redress. 

Only  a  Few  There. 

It  was  learned  that  the  actual  encounter  was 
witnessed  by  only  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Board  of  Directors  in  addition 
to  those  who  were  principals  in  the  melee.  The 
Herald  herewith  presents  the  plain  and  un- 
adorned version  of  the  affair  as  it  is  narrated 
by  one  of  the  directors  who  was  present  at  the 
m.eeting  and  vouched  for  by  another. 

The  meeting  was  an  adjourned  one  from  the 
previous  Wednesday,  when  the  directors  had 
failed  to  get  together  a  quorum.  It  was  in- 
convenient for  several  of  the  directors  to  attend. 
Mr.  Peabody  at  noon  had  to  preside  over  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Poard,  of  which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  also  is  a  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Goelet  had  come  down  from  New- 
port only  on  the  understanding  that  such  per- 
functory business  as  was  to  be  transacted  would 
permit  of  an  adjournment  in  time  for  him  to 
return  to  Newport  at  one  o'clock,  in  time  to  keep 
an  evening  engagement.  Mr.  Luttgen  had  also 
said  he  was  under  special  pressui'e  of  other  busi- 
ness and  would  have  to  get  away  from  the  meet- 
ing early.  The  hour  for  the  meeting  was  ac- 
cordingly placed  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ino-  and  the  men  named  had  all  agreed  to  attend 
at  this  time  so  as  to  insvire  a  quorum. 

During  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  Mr.  Fish,  who  seemed  in  no  hurry 
whatever  to  get  away,  made  frequent  interrup- 
tions by  way  of  interrogation  or  correction. 
Some  perfunctory  routine  business  was  speedily 
disposed  of  and  then  Mr.  Peabody,  president  of 
the  Mutual  Life,  said:  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  move  an  adjournment  unless  there 
should  be  other  business  of  special  importance. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  I  have  another  highly  im- 
portant board  meeting  to  attend,  and  Mr.  Goelet 
and  Mr.  Luttgen  have  both  signified  to  me  their 
desire  to  get  through  to-day  as  early  as  possible 
because  of  duties  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Tishs  in  Action.       •* 
Mr.   Hockstaff,   who   acts   as   secretary   of   the 
board,   requested   Mr.   Peabody   to   withhold   his 
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motion  for  adjournment  until  two  other  routine 
matters  were  passed  on.  Mr.  Peabody  assented, 
and  this  business  was  quickly  dispatched.  Mr. 
Peabody  was  about  to  renew  his  motion  for  ad- 
journment when  Mr.  Fish  arose,  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a  document  consisting  of  six  or  seven 
closely  typewritten  pages  and  said  he  had  a  res- 
olution to  present,  on  which  he  desired  the  board 
to  take  action  before  the  meeting  broke  up.  He 
could  not  assent  to  the  suggestion  of  an  imme- 


consent,  Mr.  Fish,  to  file  this  paper  with  the 
secretary  of  the  board  instead  of  reading  it  now 
in  full.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  limited  time 
we  have  at  our  disposal  to-day  we  cannot  digest 
a  matter  of  this  length  and  take  intelligent 
action  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  will 
file  it  members  of  the  board  can  all  read  copies 
of  it  carefully  before  our  next  meeting  and  will 
then  be  prepared  to  take  proper  action  in  the 
premises. ' ' 


SWEET    STRAINS    BY  OHIO  HARPIST. 


— Washington  Post. 


diate  adjournment,  and  he  hoped  his  fellow  di- 
rectors would  be  courteous  enough  to  listen  to 
the  reading  of  his  paper. 

It  was  afterward  learned  that  Mr.  Fish's  doc- 
ument contained  severe  strictures  upon  the  Har- 
ahan  management  of  the  Illinois  Central,  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  an  investigation  and  in- 
timated that  whaterver  good  showing  the  road 
may  have  made  under  the  Harahan  regime  had 
been  due  to  the  manipulation  of  accounts.  Mr. 
Fish,  however,  had  barely  started  to  read  the 
document  and  its  purport  had  not  been  fully  re- 
vealed when  Mr.  Peabody  said:     ''Will  you  not 


Insists  on  Reading. 
Mr.  Fish  declined  to  take  this  course.  He 
insisted  on  his  right  to  read  his  resolution  and 
not  to  have  an  adjournment  forced  upon  him 
ai'bitrarily.  Mr.  Peabody,  glancing  at  his  watch 
and  seeing  the  time  for  his  Mutual  Life  Board 
meeting  had  nearly  arrived,  said:  "I  am  forced 
then  to  insist  upon  pressing  my  motion  for  ad- 
journment." The  motion  was  promptly  second- 
ed. Mr.  Harahan  put  the  question,  and  declared 
the  meeting  adjourned.  Mr.  Fish,  still  holding 
the  floor,  protested  vehemently  against  what  he 
characterized    as    snap    action    and    an    outrage. 
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Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  Luttgen  had  already 
started  to  leave  the  room,  Mr,  Goelet  being  the 
first  to  go. 

As  Mr.  Peabody  was  making  his  exit  Mr.  Fish 
pointed  at  him  and  cried  out  menacingly:  **You 
will  be  held  accountable  for  this  outrage." 

Mr.  Harahan  and  Mr.  Hockstaff,  president 
and  secretary  of  the  board,  respectively,  have 
their  regular  New  York  offices  in  the  same  suite 
of  apartments  in  which  is  the  board  room. 
Neither  of  them  had  yet  moved  from  their  places 
at  the  table,  and  James  De  Wolf  Cutting  and 
Charles  M.  Beach,  both  of  whom  have  been  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Fish,  had  remained  seated  in  their  places  when 
Messrs.  Peabody,  Goelet,  Va^iderbilt  and  Lutt- 
gen started  out. 

Hearing  himself  threatened,  Mr.  Peabody 
walked  back  into  the  board  room  and  asked  Mr. 
Fish: 

"For  what  do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  be  held 
accountable?  I  do  not  understand  your 
language. ' ' 

Mr.  Fish,  who  was  now  enraged,  pointed  scorn- 
fully at  Mr.  Harahan,  but  addressed  his  reply 
to  Mr.  Peabody  when  he  answered:  "That  man 
has  declared  this  meeting  adjourned  because  he 
is  in  your  power  and  must  do  your  bidding." 

To  this  Mr.  Harahan  made  no  reply  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Peabody  said:  "The  meeting  stands 
adjourned  and  properly  adjourned.  All  I  have 
done  and  all  Mr.  Harahan  has  done  is  perfectly 
parliamentary  and  regular.  I  appealed  to  you 
to  consent  to  file  the  resolution  so  as  to  permit 
an  early  adjournment.  Your  refusal  to  do  so 
forced  me  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  of  a  vote 
of  the  board  and  the  meeting  has  been  declared 
adjourned.  I  can  see  no  occasion  for  the 
lang-^age  you  have  used  either  to  me  nor  to  Mr. 
Harahan." 

With  this  Mr.  Peabody  hurried  away  to  pre- 
side over  his  meeting  of  the  Mutual  Life  Board. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Goelet  and  Mr.  Luttgen  had 
already  disappeared. 

Mr.  Harahan.  Mr.  Hockstaff,  Mr.  Beach  and 
Mr.  Cutting  remainpd  in  the  board  room,  and  in 
their  hearing  Mr.  Fish  tiien  contin'-'ed  to  read 
his  resolution  to  a  finish,  after  which  he  tossed 
the  paper  across  the  table  to  Mr.  Hockstaff. 
secretary  of  the  board. 

Harahan  Was  Calm. 

Down  to  this  point  Mr.  Harahan  had  not  in- 
terposed either  question  or  objection.  He  had 
patiently  waited  until  Mr.  Fish  had  finished. 
Then,  turning  to  his  predecessor  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  road,  Mr.  Harahan  said : 

"Mr.  Fish,  did  I  correctly  understand  you  in 
your  remark  to  Mr.  Peabody  a  few  moments 
ago  to  imply  that  I  am  the  tool  of  him  or  of 
any  other  man?" 

Not  the  End  of  the  Incident. 

"That  is  what  I  said  and  that  is  what  I 
mean  ! ' '  flashed  back  Mr.  Fish,  projecting  his  ag- 
gressive chin  and  shaking  his  finger  menacingly 
toward  the  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Harahan,  who  had  lost  his  temper  as  com- 


pletely as  had  Mr.  Fish,  half  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  as  the  two  big  men  faced  each  other 
he  retorted : 

"Any  man  who  says  I  am  the  tool  of  any  man 
or  of  any  set  of  men  is  a  damned  liar!" 

Mr.  Fish  came  at  Mr.  Harahan  like  a  catapult, 
and  in  an  instant  the  president  of  the  company 
was  forced  back  over  the  chair  rest,  one  of  Mr. 
Fish's  brawny  hands  clutching  at  his  throat, 
while  the  other  shook  Mr.  Harahan  back  and 
forth. 

"Take  that  back,  you  traitor!  Take  that 
back!"  cried  Mr.  Fish. 

"I  take  back  nothing.  I  repeat  what  I  said," 
gasped  Mr.  Harahan,  as  the  big  athlete's  iron 
grip  tightened  upon  his  neck.  Mr.  Cutting  and 
Mr.  Hockstaff  leaped  to  the  rescue,  seized  Mr. 
Fish  by  the  arms  and  disengaged  his  hold  as 
Mr.  Harahan 's  face  was  beginning  to  turn 
purple  and  his  eyes  to  bulge  under  the  pressure. 
Mr.  Beach,  who  is  an  elderly  man  and  not  at 
all  athletic,  could  do  little  except  to  expostulate, 
but  the  others  soon  had  separated  the  antago- 
nists and  somewhat  calmed  them. 

Mr.  Fish,  smiling  and  seemingly  perfectly 
content  with  himself,  was  in  his  .office  in  the 
National  Park  Bank  Building  the  next  day,  but 
he  refused  to  say  anything  about  the  encounter. 
It  was  expected  in  some  quarters  that  he  would 
give  out  copies  of  the  statement,  which  was  in 
the  form  of  a  set  of  resolutions,  criticising  the 
present  management  of  the  road.  According  to 
Mr.  Fish  this  statement  covered  several  type- 
written pages.  Mr.  Fish  said  he  had  determined 
not  to  make  the  contents  of  the  document  public 
at  this  time,  but  he  intimated  that  he  would 
have  something  to  say  along  the  same  lines  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  in 
Chicago  in  October. 

When  asked  whether  he  intended  to  make 
public  the  contents  of  these  resolutions  he  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  expect  to,  but  added  with 
a  smile.  "There  is  more  than  one  way  of  skin- 
ning a  skunk." 


CAUSE    OF    SLUMP    IN    COPPER. 


Standard's  Protege  Bit  Off  More  Than  E'en  the 
System  Could  Chew. 

Something  more  of  the  perilous  manner  in 
which  Standard  Oil  takes  chances  is  reflected 
in  the  following  from  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can. It  is  by .  Thomas  C.  Shotwell,  the 
American's  Wall  Street  representative,  who 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
on  the  street: 

One  strange  feature  of  the  stock  market  is  the 
way  every  trail  leads  back  to  No.  26  Broadway. 
No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  a  disturb- 
ance starts  the  person  who  follows  the  scent 
from  New  York  to  London  and  b^ck  again  to 
New  York  sooner  or  later  stops  at  1;he  headquar- 
ters of  the  Standard  Oil  system. 

It   was   so   when   the   Federal   Government   be- 
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gan  investigating  the  rebate  system  among  the 
railroads,  and  now  that  the  copper  metal  market 
is  demoralized  and  the  whole  world  of  stock 
jobbers,  mine  owners  and  copper  consumers  is 
at  sea  the  whole  trouble  is  located  in  the  office 
of  U.  H.  Broughton,  son-in-law  of  H.  H.  Rogers, 
who  is  managing  director  of  the  United  Metals 
Selling  Company. 

With  true  Standard  Oil  instinct  this  amateur 
copper  merchant  set  out  to  get  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  copper  in  the  world.  He  did  it  in  a  way 
that  has  brought  ruin  to  many  stockholders  of 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company  and  that  is 
destined  to  ruin  more  before  the  situation  is 
corrected. 

Tried  to  Stop  the  Advance. 

Colonel  Livermore  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
Company,  who  is  a  veteran  copper  merchant  and 
whose  experience  has  taught  h,im  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  the  only  law  that  can 
be  enforced  by  merchants,  opposed  the  advance 
of  copper  metal  to  26  cents.  He  refused  to  en- 
ter into  any  agreement  with  the  amateurs  for 
putting  an  arbitrary  price  on  the  metal.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  publicly  that  every  advance 
above  18  cents  a  pound  was  destructive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  producers  as  well  as  of  the 
consumers.  His  company  sold  millions  of  pounds 
on  the  advance  in  a  vain  effort  to  stop  it.  The 
United  Metals  Selling  Company  refused  to  sell 
and  now  finds  itself  with  an  accumulation  of 
perhaps  200,000,000  pounds  of  copper,  with  ac- 
cumulation going  on  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
2,000,000  pounds  a  day,  with  the  price  of  cop- 
per under  20  cents  and  rapidly  falling  and  with 
no  business  even  at  the  lower  prices. 

In  their  extremity  the  Standard  Oil  people  are 
advertising  their  belief  that  the  quotations  of 
the  New  York  Metal  Exchano:e  are  merely  nom- 
inal. That  is  true.  The  quotations  are  merely 
nominal  because  there  can  be  no  real  business  in 
copper  metal  above  15  cents  a  pound.  So  de- 
moralized is  the  situation  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  a  15-cent  price  will  bring  out  pur- 
chasing orders.  An  intensely  bitter  feeling  has 
developed  in  copper  circles  over  the  hopeless 
deadlock.  All  the  blame  is  falling  on  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  because  of  its  obstinate  refusal  to  take 
a  business-like  view  of  the  situation. 

The  situation  in  copper  is  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  railroad  world  and  in  the  general  security 
market.  The  Standard  Oil  people  have  become 
drunk  with  money  and  power  and  have  imagined 
themselves  above  the  law.  They  have  done 
things  in  exact  opposition  to  the  universal  laws 
that  prevail  in  business,  and  their  success,  which 
has  been  a  pure  accident,  has  given  them  the 
iden  that  they  are  wiser  than  all  the  centuries 
of   business   men    of   the   past.     They   have   con- 


sidered themselves  the  discoverers  of  new  laws 
of  finance  and  business. 

Blinded  by  this  idea  they  have  ventured  so 
far  that  they  now  find  themselves  high  in  the 
financial  air  with  tons  of  securities  in  their  bal- 
loon with  the  gas  fast  disappearing,  with  no 
parachute  at  hand,  and  with  only  the  stormy  and 
shoreless  ocean  of  popular  obloquy  and  resent- 
ment beneath.  In  this  condition  they  are  try- 
ing to  whistle  up  a  violent  storm,  because  such 
a  storm  might  by  chance  blow  their  balloon  to 
some  landing  place  the  existence  and  where- 
abouts of  which  are  matters  of  doubt. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  copper  metal  sit- 
uation further  at  present  because  it  is  beyond 
the  control  not  only  of  the  Standard  Oil  people, 
but  even  the  same  business  men  who  tried  so 
hard  to  prevent  the  situation  which  is  now  at 
hand.  The  only  thing  that  consumers  are  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  just  now  is  the  fact  that 
they  can  use  at  a  reasonable  price — say  15  cents 
a  pound — every  pound  of  copper  that  can  be 
produced,  but  above  that  price  they  cannot  use 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  production. 

Preparing  to  Increase  Output. 

They  know  that  Heinze  is  getting  ready  to 
raise  his  production  of  copper  to  100,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  and  that  the  Guggenheims  will 
soon  increase  theirs  by  another  100,000,000 
pounds. 

They  know  that  J.  B.  Haggin  has  begun  the 
production  of  25,000,000  pounds  from  South 
America,  and  that  he  will  keep  on  until  he  is  put- 
ting out  100,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Haggin  has 
laughed  heartily  at  the  kindergarten  methods  of 
Mr.  Broughton  in  making  a  copper  market,  and, 
indeed,  everybody  has  laughed  except  Amalga- 
mated stockholders.  Broughton 's  25-cent  cop- 
per stopped  the  building  of  trolley  lines,  of  tel- 
ephone lines,  of  water  power  electric  plants,  and 
drove  telegraph  companies  and  the  builders  to 
use  substitutes. 

It  may  be  that  H.  H.  Rogers  and  William 
Rockefeller  have  seen  this  all  along,  and  that 
they  have  been  selling  Amalgamated  and  Ana- 
conda on  the  fictitious  metal  market.  The  kin- 
dergarten may  be  organized  wisely,  but  the  best 
information  from  the  inside  is  to  the  effect  that 
Broughton  and  all  his  friends  and  Messrs.  Rog- 
ers and  William  Rockefeller  and  their  friends 
to-day  own  more  Amalgamated  and  Anaconda 
stock  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

The  popular  mind  loves  to  imagine  that  these 
men  are  always  successful,  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  this  time  they  have 
made  a  monumental  failure,  and  they  are  them- 
selves the  real  victims  of  their  delusions  regard- 
ing their  own  power. 
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Victims  of  Quay's  Regime 


NINE    STATE   TREASURERS    DIED    BROKEN-HEARTED    OR    KILLED 

THEMSELVES  — DESERTED    BY   THEIR    LEADER  — LEFT 

WITHOUT  SUFFICIENT  MONEY  TO  PAY 

THEIR  BOARD  BILLS. 


WHILE  the  System's  dynasty,  both 
financial  and  political,  appears  to  be 
falling  about  its  own  base,  it  is  interesting 
and  impressive  to  turn  to  one  of  its  late 
most  valiant  assistants,  or  participants,  and 
read  such  a  story  as  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Times.  Likely  enough,  the  story 
is  but  one  of  many  that  will  now  be  forth- 
coming, just  as  the  stories  are  always  told 
of  the  wrecks  wrought  by  great  gambling 
periods : 

Philadelphia. — The  pathway  to  the  State 
Treasury  of  Pennsylvania  is  strewn  with  corpses, 
the  victims  of  the  ''system."  With  the  death 
of  George  W.  Delamater  this  week  in  Pittsburg 
— a  suicide  of  a  defeated  and  heart-broken  man — ■ 
is  recorded  the  ninth  in  the  awful  list  of  those 
who  were  broken  at  the  wheel  and  fell  under 
the  merciless  warrings  of  the  "Quay  regime." 

Like  the  bandits  of  Morocco,  the  boss  poli- 
ticians of  this  State  combined  for  plunder.  The 
State  Treasury,  usually  with  a  good  balance  on 
hand,  and  a  complaisant  tool  behind  the  desk, 
has  afforded  the  opportunity  for  robbery  that 
could  not  be  found  elsewhere. 

As  far  back  as  1880,  when  J.  Blake  Walters 
came  from  Clearfield  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
wiles  of  the  conspirators,  down  to  the  day  when 
William  H.  Berry  took  hold,  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  it  was  the  same  old  story.  The  latest 
filching  of  the  Treasury,  of  which  more  than 
$8,000,000  was  secretly  taken  out,  during  the 
terms  of  two  Treasurers,  by  the  aid  of  two  Au- 
ditors, and  expended  on  the  State  Capitol,  is 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
State.  All  previous  attempts  to  get  the  money 
out  of  the  Treasury,  either  by  the  front  or  back 
doors,  pale  ino  insignificance  compared  with  this 
gigantic  looting,  which  is  excused  by  the  princi- 
pals on  the  plea  ''that  they  were  acting  within 
the  law." 

Just  how  far  they  were  within  the  law  the 
courts  will  determine,  as  the  capital  investigat- 
ing committee  is  nearly  ready  to  lay  its  findings 
before  the  Governor,  and  the  people  will  learn 
whether  they  can  be  robbed  with  impunity  and 
then  scoffed  at. 

But  there  is  a  tale  of  horror  in  the  lon<r  fight 
over  the  State  Treasurer  "bone."  Now  and 
then  it  has  been  punctuated  by  the  sharp  crack 


of  a  pistol.  Another  victim  of  the  "Quay  sys- 
tem" has  given  up  the  struggle  and  gone  to  his 
grave.  In  the  secrecy  of  his  chamber  a  dose 
of  poison  has  ended  the  mental  struggle  of  the 
man  who  finds,  as  Delamater  said  of  himself  last 
week,  "The  burden  is  more  than  I  can  bear." 
The  Fatal  List. 

What  a  record  is  left  behind  of  the  men  who 
fell  by  the  wayside  in  the  struggle  to  keep  above 
water  when  the  tide  of  adversity  overwhelmed 
them. 

Here  is  the  list: 

J.  Blake  Walters,  cashier  of  the  State  Treas- 
ury under  "Square  Timber"  Noyes  in  1880 — 
a  suicide. 

John  S.  Hopkins,  cashier  of  the  People's  Bank 
of  Philadelphia,  wrecked  by  boss  politicians, 
speculation — a  suicide. 

T.  L.  Clark,  cashier  of  the  Enterprise  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Pittsburg,  wrecked  by  the  looting  of 
the  institution  to  supply  funds  to  politicians  and 
owing  $1,000,000  to  the  State — a  suicide. 

George  W.  Delamater,  victim  of  deceit  and 
abandoned  to  his  fate,  when  a  candidate  for 
Governor  in  1890;  left  penniless  and  wrecked, 
cast  aside  by  the  men  who  profited  by  his  mis- 
deeds, gave  up  the  struggle  after  bravely  trying 
to  avert  his  doom,  a  suicide. 

A.  Wilson  Norris,  Auditor-General,  Quay's 
confidant,  who  was  tricked  in  the  end,  and,  to 
hide  his  chagrin,  turned  to  the  cup  that  che'er- 
eth,  died  of  worry  and  anguish. 

Amos  C.  Noyes,  Democratic  State  Treasurer 
1878-80,  a  straightforward  man,  and  nicknamed 
"Square  Timber"  Noyes  because  of  his  upright 
dealings,  was  prostrated  when  he  learned  that 
the  Treasury  was  $260,000  short,  and  that  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  the  end  of  his  term.  He  was 
over  70  years  of  age. 

The  disgrace  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
The  Treasurer  laid  down  in  his  sorrow  and  died 
in  grief  that  the  end  of  his  days  should  be 
marked  by  a  scandal. 

Pienjamin  J.  Haywood,  State  Treasurer,  was 
called  to  the  bar  of  justice  because  he  took  the 
Treasury  funds  and  loaned  them  out  to  benefit 
the  Quay  family.  He  was  to  have  been  tried 
with  Senator  Ouay  and  his  son,  Richard  R.  Quay, 
in  this  city,  but  died  before  the  trial.  It  was 
always  believed  that  Haywood's  case  was  that 
of  a  man  frightonod  to  death. 

Died  a  Wanderer. 

William  Livsey  died   a  wanderer  from  home. 
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He  ran  the  Treasury  Department  for  years, 
dealt  with  the  bankers,  and  kept  the  roll  of  the 
beneficiaries.  He  was  reticent  at  all  times,  and 
his  power  became  so  great  because  of  the  secrets 
he  possessed  that  he  was  feared  by  the  bosses. 
But  when  the  Beardsley-Keystone  Bank  failure 
took   place   the   lid   came   off   the   Treasury   and 


"War,  was  unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of  Har- 
risburg  and  its  crooked  bosses.  He  was  State 
Treasurer  in  1882-1884.  When  he  assumed  his 
duties,  he  executed  a  judgment  on  all  his  be- 
longings, some  $425,000  worth.  Under  the 
"Quay  system"  he  was  forced  to  loan  right  and 
left  to  all  sorts  of  wildcat  banks.     Near  the  end 


THE  MODERN  JERICHO. 


-Washington  Post. 


Livsey's  cunning  failed  to  save  him.  He  es- 
caped indictment,  but  as  soon  as  his  term  ex- 
pired he  fled  to  the  wilds  of  Michigan  and  was 
not  heard  of  for  some  years.  When  he  thought 
that  the  storm  had  blown  over  he  emerged  from 
his  hiding  place  but  for  a  moment,  as  it  were. 
He  died  in  retirement  and  fear  that  every  man 
he  met  was  an  officer  trying  to  take  him  back 
to  Pennsylvania  to  answer  for  some  shortcoming 
in  the  Treasury. 

Silas  M.  Bailey,  a  brave  soldier   of  the  Civil 


of  his  term  these  banks  fell  like  a  row  of  bricks. 
The  bondsmen  paid  the  bills,  and  then  seized  the 
little  that  Gen.  Bailey  had  saved.  When  his 
term  expired  he  owed  his  hotel  bill,  and  was  in 
debt  thousands  of  dollars.  He  died  there,  a 
broken-hearted  man,  with  none  of  the  bosses  to 
aid  him  after  they  had  profited  to  the  extent  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Captain  William  B.  Hart,  with  a  good  record 
in  the  army  and  a  sociable  and  jovial  man,  died 
during  his  term  as  State  Treasurer  in  1889.    He 
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had  been  cashier  of  the  Treasury  and  was  of  an 
obliging  disposition.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  was  made  Treasurer  after  having  been 
defeated  for  another  position  some  years  before. 
But  he  loaned  out  the  funds  with  such  a  lavish 
prodigality  that  he  feared  a  crash  at  any  minute 
and  possibly  a  jail  sentence.  He  worried  sick 
over  the  outlook  and  died  a  victim  of  the  "sys- 
tem" or  ''money  or  your  life,"  and  more  fre- 
quently both. 

It  was  between  1878  and  1880  that  the  first 
tragedy  came  from  the  misapplication  of  the 
funds  of  the  State  Treasury.  J.  Blake  Wallers, 
smooth  and  oily,  who  reveled  in  good  fellow- 
ship, was  cashier  in  the  State  Treasury  under 
"Square  Timber"  Noyes.  Wallers  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat, but  what  of  that?  Democrats  could  be 
eoflipanionable  with  Republicans,  and  Wallers 
found  the  State  House  ring  as  good  as  any  he 
ever  met.  He  began  to  visit  Philadelphia  Fri- 
days to  remain  over  Sunday,  and  enjoy  the  sights 
and  companionship  at  the  old  Girard  House, 
where  politicians  flocked  in  those  days. 

He  and  Quay  and  some  of  the  men  on  the 
"Hill"  at  Harrisburg  took  fliers  in  the  oil  mar- 
ket. They  were  in  deep  when  an  awful  slump 
came.  Their  margins  were  wiped  out  and  there 
was  consternation  and  scandal.  Had  the  State 
Treasury  fund  been  used  for  speculation?  That 
was  the  question,  and  it  went  up  and  down  the 
State.  Treasurer  Noyes  was  dumbfounded  at 
the  exposure,  especially  as  it  had  occurred  near 
the  end  of  his  term. 

Bankers  Had  to  Contribute. 

There  was  a  scurrying  over  the  State,  and 
bankers  who  held  State  funds  -and  corporations 
that  had  secured  legislation  were  made  to  con- 
tribute by  the  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

The  Republicans  had  elected  as  State  Treas- 
urer to  succeed  Noyes,  Samuel  Butler,  a  Quaker 
farmer  of  Chester  county,  who  was  above  par, 
and  who  was  honesty  itself.  When  Butler  was 
induced  into  the  office  he  found  an  item  of 
$260,000  made  of  mining  and  oil  stocks,  notes, 
and  "wildcats." 

He  refused  to  accept  the  Treasury  balance  or 
give  a  receipt  until  cash  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  truck.  It  was  then  that  the  dragnet  went 
out  and  brought  in  the  funds.  Butler  refused 
to  take  office  for  some  weeks,  but  finally  ex- 
Senator  Donald  Cameron  stepped  to  the  front 
with  $100,000  and  straightened  out  the  matter. 

'Walters,  disgraced,  took  his  life,  and  Noyes 
died  from  a  broken  heart. 

In  the  short  space  of  three  years  the  hand 
of  fate  was  again  laid  heavily  on  the  State 
Treasury.  Gen.  Silas  M.  Bailey  became  Treas- 
urer and  his  term  of  office  until  near  the  end 
was  as  smooth  as  a  mill  pond.  But  he  was 
driven  from  the  Treasury  penniless  with  none  to 
do  honor  to  the  man  who  was  so  popular  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  "System"  of  which 
he  was  a  creature  demanded  that  he  loan  the 
State  funds  to  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who 
came  along. 

His   security  mostly  was   "air."     His   bonds- 


men were  compelled  to  pay  the  State  its  losses, 
and  then  stripped  the  Treasurer  of  his  earthly 
possessions. 

It  was  only  during  the  four  years  following 
the  ruin  of  Bailey,  during  two  of  which  Quay 
himself  i-an  the  Treasury  Department,  that  there 
were  peace  and  happiness,  and  the  funds  flowed 
in  and  out  with  regularity.  There  were  none 
who  dared  to  question  Quay  while  he  was  in 
the  saddle,  but  he  did  not  stay  his  "full  term. 
Along  in  1888  the  clouds  lowered.  There  were 
rumblings  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Keystone  Bank  and  City  Treasurer  Bradley 
scandal,  involving  the  Attorney-General's  office 
and  the  State  Treasurer,  began  to  appear. 

To  add  to  other  discomfitures  another  ghost 
walked  out  of  the  closet  unbidden,  Auditor- 
General  A,  Wilson  Norris  had  put  $10,000  in 
the  North  Chicago  Street  Railway  deal,  with 
Quay,  Kemble,  and  Widener,  and  Elkins,  He 
expected  great  returns,  say  100  per  cent  or  so. 
Norris  was  worried  over  certain  revelations  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  the  Auditor-General's 
office,  A  bright  man  and  the  brains  of  the  ring 
at  times,  liquor  proved  his  ending.  He  went 
to  bed  and  worried  to  death,  a  victim  of  the 
"system,"  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  as 
he  pleased.  Norris  was  a  high  liver,  and  people 
thought  he  had  some  money,  but  when  his  es- 
tate was  settled,  there  was  a  blank.  But  there 
was  this  letter  which  the  widow  took  to  Senator 
Quay: 

"Philadelphia,  Penn,,  Feb,  5,  ISaS. 

"My  Dear  Colonel:  In  the  event  of  my  death 
I  wish,  as  my  last  request,  that  you  see  that 
Lizzie,  for  herself  and  children,  receives  my 
$10,000  in  the  Chicago  deal.  This  is  the  only 
legacy  I  can  secure  them.  And  I  trust  you  to 
look  after  it." 

Quay  took  the  letter  and  laughed  at  the  woman 
and  her  demands. 

He  told  her  in  all  seriousness:  "When  a 
politician  dies  he  leaves  only  what  is  found  on 
him." 

One  of  the  oddities  of  the  method  by  which 
the  State  Treasury  was  run  developed  during 
the  term  of  Henry  K.  Boyer.  Two  or  three 
banks  holding  State  funds  failed  while  Boyer 
was  in  office,  and  he  became  greatly  excited. 
He  rushed  to  Philadelphia  and  blustered  into 
the  People's  Bank,  which  was  kept  by  William 
H.  Kemble,  who  always  had  a  key  to  the  State 
Treasury.  Kemble  was,  of  course,  on  Boyer 's 
bond. 

"I'm  ruined.  Bill."  blurted  out  Boyer,  who 
was  in  a  crying  mood. 

"What  ruined  you?"  asked  Kemble,  in  a 
cold,  quick  voice. 

"Bank's  busted,"  replied  the  State  Treas- 
urer. 

"Go  home  and  go  to  bed,"  retorted  Kemble. 
"You  are  not  ruined.  It's  your  bondsmen  that 
will  have  to  foot  the  bill." 

Suicide  of  Hopkins. 

A  pistol  shot  fired  in  the  bathroom  of  a  house 
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in  Spruce  Street,  March  25,  1898,  ended  the  life 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  victims  of  the 
''system,"  and  led  Senator  Quay  and  his  son  so 
near  the  doors  of  jail  that  it  required  twelve 
jurors  to  decide  the  question. 


The  suicide  of  T.  Lee  Clark,  cashier  of  the 
Enterprise  Bank  of  Allegheny,  two  years  ago,  fol- 
lowed the  manipulations  by  politicians  of  funds 
from  the  State  Treasury,  which  had  been  placed 
in  this  bank,  which  was  wrecked. 


The  Making  of  a  Magnate 


CHARACTERISTIC  OF    JOHN    D.   ROCKEFELLER'S  FATHER    WHICH 

WAS  PAST  ON  TO  HIS  SON— A  SHREWD  OLD  MAN  WHO 

THOUGHT  IT  GOOD  POLICY  TO  "SKIN"  HIS  BOYS. 


NO  personality  of  power  ever  appears  to 
be  adequately  explained  to  the  public 
until  something  is  knovrn  of  his  immediate 
forbears.  This  is  true  in  the  Rockefeller 
case,  quite  as  well  as  in  others.  But  until 
recently  the  antecedents  of  this  remarkable 
man  have  been  hidden  in  mystery.  Miss 
Tarbell  first  hunted  them  up,  and  now  the 
New  York  World  is  making  a  relentless 
search  for  the  facts.  The  result  is  the  fol- 
lowing, which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  World : 

The  self-effacement  from  affairs  which  Will- 
iam A.  Rockefeller,  aged  ninety-four,  has  suffered 
while  his  eldest  son,  John  Davidson  Rockefeller, 
accumulated  millions  enough  to  make  him  the 
richest  man  in  the  world  is  still  unexplained. 
The  World's  story  telling  of  the  efforts  made 
during  eighteen  months  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  the  disowned  father,  caused  a  tremend- 
ous stir.  The  public  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller  had  a  father  who  was  still 
alive,  as  none  had  heard  of  him  in  years. 

The  characterization  of  John  D.  by  his  brother. 
Frank  Rockefeller,  as  "a  monster"  came  as  less 
of  a  surprise.  Those  who  know  Frank  Rocke- 
feller well  know  that  for  years  he  has  kept  every 
business  detail  of  his  affairs  the  closest  kind  of 
a  secret.  No  banker  in  Cleveland  nor  business 
man  but  understands  Frank  Rockefeller's  posi- 
tion perfectly. 

' '  Frank  says, ' '  said  the  president  of  a  national 
bank  in  Cleveland  a  year  ago  to  a  Worii  re- 
porter, "that  every  time  his  brother  John  learns 
that  Frank  has  invested  money  in  a  certain 
enterprise  he  uses  all  his  influence  and 
financial  resources  at  his  command  to  wreck  that 
enterprise.  That  is  why  you  will  be  able  to  find 
no  one  who  Avill  tell  you  where  Frank  Rocko- 
feller's  money  is  invested.  To  give  the  infor- 
mation would  be  to  betray  Frank." 
Frank  Favorite  Child. 

William    A.    Rockefeller,    the    father,    regards 


Frank  as  his  favorite  child.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  what  Frank  Rockefeller  has  said 
to  World  reporters  and  from  outside  evidence, 
that  when  William  A.  Rockefeller  is  finally  dis- 
covered he  will  be  found  outspoken  in  his  criti- 
cism of  his  son  John. 

When  the  World  reporters  were  tracing  the 
first  faint  clew  that  looked  as  if  it  might  lead 
up  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  William  A. 
Rockefeller,  or  '*Doc,"  as  he  was  generally 
called  in  the  old  days,  much  time  was  spent  in 
Strongsville  and  Parma.  These  farming  eom- 
munitiesj  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  southeast  of 
Cleveland,  knew  William  A.  Rockefeller  when 
he  moved  West  from  New  York,  and  where  he 
lived  with  his  growing  family  for  several  years 
before  going  to  Cleveland.  It  was  here  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller  had  his  first  romance,  and 
the  World  reporters  met  and  talked  with  Mrs. 
Joseph  Webster,  who,  as  Melinda  Miller,  was 
John  D.  Rockefeller's  first  sweetheart. 

When  Melinda  was  a  young  girl  she  worked 
with  William  Hamilton  and  his  wife,  Marcia. 
William  A.  Rockefeller's  sister.  Then  ''Doc" 
Rockefeller  moved  his  family  to  a  house  in 
Parma  on  the  plank  road,  and  Melinda  went 
along  with  them.  Young  John  D.  was  then 
working  in  Cleveland,  but  he  came  home  fre- 
quently. The  family  had  not  lived  in  Parma 
more  than  three  weeks  when  Melinda 's  mother 
arrived  from  the  Miller  farm  and  took  her 
daughter  home. 

"She  nearly  broke  Strongsville  in  two  with 
the  roAv  she  raised,"  is  the  way  the  relatives  de- 
scribed it  to-day. 

The  Millers,  the  Humistons,  the  Websters,  all 
prosperous  farmers,  then  and  to-day  were  more 
or  less  closely  connected  and  related  by  mar- 
riage. The  living  heads  of  the  families  to-dar 
went  to  school  and  played  with  John  D.  and 
William  and  Frank  Rockefeller. 

"Doc"  Shrewd  Money-Maker. 

Only  "Uncle  Joe"  Webster  was  contemporary 
with  William  A.,  the  father,  and  some  of  Web- 
ster's reminiscences  of  the  dashing,  talkative 
sport   and   quack   doctor  are   interesting. 

"I  don't   think   he   was   ever   a   horse   thief," 
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said  Webster  to  the  reporter  more  than  once. 
'*  'Doe'  was  too  smart  to  take  a  chance  on  get- 
ting arrested.  He  always  had  plenty  of  ways 
of  making  money,  and  when  he  went  away  on 
those  long  trips,  I  think  he  was  treating  cancer 
patients,  trading  horses,  and  picking  up  the 
dollars  one  way  and  another.  He  was  a  natural- 
born  money-maker.  He  liked  to  beat  a  man  in 
a  trade  and  then  brag  about  it  to  him.  He 
brought  the  boys  up  that  way,  too." 

Henry  M.  Whitney,  whose  sister  married  Will- 
iam Humiston,  a  son  of  William  A.  Rockefeller's 
sister,  is  another  farmer  of  Strongsville  who 
corroborates  the  story  that  William  A.  Rocke- 
feller in  bringing  up  his  boys  inculcated  in  them 
the  principle  which  had  been  the  ruling  spirit  in 
his  own  successful  financial  career. 

"I  cheat  'em  every  chance  I  get,"  old  ''Doc" 
Rockefeller  "said  to  Whitney  in  the  old  ways, 
referring  to  John  D.  and  the  others  of  his  sons. 
"I  want  to  make  'em  sharp.  I  trade  with  the 
boys  and  skin  'em  and  I  just  beat  'em  every 
time  I  can.     I  want  to  make  'em  sharp." 

A  year  before  John  D.  Rockefeller  became 
twenty-one  years  old  his  father  said  to  him  that 
for  $40,  cash  in  hand,  he  would  "give  him  his 
time."  This  meant  that  John  D.  upon  payment 
of  this  sum  would  be  released  from  his  obliga- 
tions to  turn  over  to  his  father  all  his  earnings 
until  he  attained  his  majority.  Those  were  the 
apprenticeship  customs  of  the  time.  John  D. 
remarked  that  "the  offer  is  certainly  worth  con- 
sidering," and  later  he  paid  over  the  $40  to  his 
father. 

Charged    Sons   for   Board. 

At  that  time  they  were  living  in  Cleveland  in 
a  house  which  William  A.  Rockefeller  bought  at 
the  corner  of  Case  and  Euclid  avenue.  This  house 
was  later  moved  across  the  street,  where  it  is 
now  occupied  as  a  school.  John  D.  Rockefeller's 
town  house  in  Cleveland,  the  house  from  which 
his  mother  was  buried  as  a  "widow"  in  1889, 
stands  on  this  site. 

William  A.  Rockefeller,  the  father,  at  once  be- 
gan to  collect  board  money  from  his  son  John, 
and  when  John  expostulated  turned  on  him  with 
the  triumphant  cry: 

"You  bought  your  time  didn't  you?  What 
you're  getting  now  is  your  own,  ain't  it?  Well, 
you  have  to  pay  me  board. ' ' 

And  John  D.  paid  until  he  was  twenty-one, 
when,  as  usual,  the  father  handed  him  $1,000. 
"Doc"  Rockefeller  always  gave  each  of  his  sons 
$1,000  on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  and  always 
with  the  warning: 

"Hang  on  to  this  because  I'll  get  it  back 
from  you  if  I  can." 

According  to  the  knowledge  that  the  Stronga- 
ville  cronies  of  William  A.  Rockefeller  have,  he 
advanced  between  $3,000  and  $5,000  to  John  D. 
when  the  "richest  man  in  the  world"  entered 
upon  his  first  business  venture.  Nowhere  in  the 
recent  autobiographies  of  his  life,  which  the 
Standard  Oil  magnate  has  put  out  in  the  form 
of  interviews  or  Sunday-school  advice,  has  any 
mention  of  his  father's  financial  aid  appeared. 
But  the  farmers  of  Strongsville,  who  remember 


John-  D. 's  early  life,  recall  this  circumstance 
very  clearly.  They  know  it  from  John  D.  him- 
self, and  they  know  it  from  "Doc,"  his  father, 
who  talked  as  freely  about  his  own  sons  as 
about  an"y  one  else  with  whom  he  had  a  busi- 
ness transaction. 

"Uncle  Joe"  Webster,  who  sells  his  eggs  for 
5  cents  more  than  the  market  price  per  dozen 
to  Cleveland's  biggest  hotel,  showed  a  shotgun 
hanging  upon  the  wall  in  his  farmhouse  to  a 
World  reporter  one  day,  and  said: 

"  'Doc'  Rockefeller  same  along  one  day  and 
showed  me  that  shotgun  and  a  rifle.  He  said 
they  weren't  any  good  and  he'd  sell  'em  for  $2. 
He  said  he  missed  a  mark  with  both,  and  he 
knew  it  wasn't  his  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the 
guns,  and  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  paid 
him  $2  and  took  the  two  guns  and  then  we  went 
out  in  the  clearing  to  shoot  at  a  mark.  I  beat 
him  shooting  with  the  gun  I'd  just  bought  of 
him,  and  he  was  so  mad  that  he  threw  down 
his  own  gun  and  exclaimed : 

"  'I  don't  want  any  such  gun  as  that  if  I 
can't  beat  my  own  neighbors  shooting.' 

"He  was  a  terribly  proud  man.  He  was  a 
good  shot,  but  when  any  one  would  beat  him 
shooting  at  a  mark  or  a  bird  he'd  get  so  angry 
that  he'd  clear  out,  cursing  and  swearing.  It 
wasn't  very  often  anybody  got  the  best  of  the 
'Doc'  When  they  did  you  bet  he  was  mad 
clear  through." 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  wasn't  sure  enough  of 
his  eyes  to  brag  much  about  his  shooting  now- 
adays, but  if  the  reporter  found  the  father  of 
the  Rockefeller  "boys"  he  wanted  a  challenge 
taken  to  "Doc." 

"Tell  him,"  said  "Uncle  Joe,"  "that  I'll 
bet  I  can  beat  him  shooting  yet  and  that  I'll 
travel  to  where  he  is  just  for  the  sake  of  talk- 
ing over  old  times  with  him." 

Webster  said  that  William  A.  Rockefeller  made 
a  lot  of  money  by  treating  cancer  patients.  He 
advertised  to  cure  cancer,  and  traveled  all  over 
the  country.  His  handbills,  which  would  be 
stuck  up  in  the  postofifice  of  a  small  town,  were 
printed  with  a  blank  space  left  for  the  name 
of  that  town.  "Uncle  Joe"  quoted  one  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  Wells  House,  at  East  Richmond, 
Summit  county,  Ohio,  in  1856.  This  I'ead  as 
follows : 


DR.    WILLIAM    A.    ROCKEFELLER, 
The  Celebrated  Cancer  Specialist, 

Will  Be  Here  on  for  One  Day, 

At  This  Hotel. 

All  cases  of  Cancer  cured,  unless  they 

are  too  far  gone,  and  they  can  be 

Greatly  Benefited. 


$25,  Cure  or  No  Cure. 
"When  they  didn't  have  cancer,"  said  "Uncle 
Joe"  Webster  to  the  reporter,  "he'd  do  them 
some  good  and  then  they'd  advertise  him.  One 
woman,  he  told  me  himself,  only  had  ^  burst 
blood  vessel,  and  she  sounded  his  praises  as  a 
cancer  curer  for  years  afterward.  When  they  did 
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have  cancer  and  he  didn't  cure  'em  he'd  get  the 
$25  anyhow.     That  was  his  fee. 

"But  'Doe'  was  always  making  trips  to  Iowa 
in  those  days.  He'd  tell  me  about  them  when 
he  got  back.  Whenever  he  had  got  any  money 
he'd  go  to  Iowa  and  lend  it  out  at  12  per  cent. 
He  never  lent  a  cent  to  any  man  he  thought 
would  be  able  to  pay  up.  When  the  money  wasn't 
paid  and  the  farmer  wanted  to  renew  the  note, 
'Doc'   would   foreclose.     He   accumulated   a   big 


tickled  him  so  much  as  to  win.    He  always  wanted 
to  beat." 

The  last  authenticated  time  that  William  A. 
Rockefeller  was  seen  by  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors  was  in  September,  1902,  when  John 
D.  arranged  a  reunion  of  the  elders  of  the  fam- 
ily at  his  Forest  Hill  estate  in  Cleveland.  "Uncle 
Joe"  Webster,  William  Humiston,  and  a  dozen 
of  the  old  Strongsville  farmers  were  there.  The 
Cleveland   newspapers   printed   not   a   line   about 


EVERY  LITTLE  HELPS. 


-Indianapolis  News. 


lot  of  Iowa  land  in  that  way.  When  he  moved 
from  here  and  went  to  Cleveland  and  bought  that 
house  on  Euclid  avenue  from  Burkett  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  rich  for  those  times. 

"  'Doc'  was  a  great  joker  always  and  very 
jovial.  All  the  small  boys  were  glad  to  carry 
game  for  him  or  to  set  up  marks.  He  always 
wanted  to  shoot.  If  there  weren't  any  birds  or 
squirrels,    he'd    shoot    at    a    mark,    and    nothing 


the  celebration.  William  A.  Rockefeller  and  his 
two  brothers,  Egbert  and  Norman,  were  there. 
Egbert  has  since  died  in  Tioga  county,  N.  Y. 
Norman  is  said  to  live  somewhere  near  Buffalo, 
but  search  for  him  in  Erie  county  was  as  unpro- 
ductive as  the  greater  quest. 

Rockefeller  Reunion. 
According  to  all  accounts  "Doe"  Rockefeller 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  reunion.     He  told 
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stories  that  made  his  son,  John  D.  abruptly  turn 
from  him  and  walk  about  the  grounds,  while  his 
father's  Strongsville  friends  were  shouting  with 
laughter.  John  D.  had  provided  "pigeons," 
whether  clay  or  live  birds  the  lapse  of  time 
makes  it  impossible  to  say  with  accuracy,  and 
all  the  old  men  tried  their  hands  with  the  guns. 
John  D.  Rockefeller's  father  shot  better  than 
all  the  rest  of  his  old  cronies,  and  he  was  in 
great  humor  all  day. 

More  than  once  when  his  profanity  had  driven 
John  D.  to  turn  away  for  an  inspection  of  an- 
other part  of  the  grounds,  the  aged  father  said 
to   his   old-time   neighbors  with   a   chuckle : 

''John  doesn't  like  to  hear  that  kind  of  talk. 
John  was  always  quiet,  you  know." 

Among  the  few  of  the  old-timers  from  Strongs- 
ville who  did  not  attend  the  reunion  was  Mrs. 
Mary  Humiston  Norton,  of  Hartland,  Ohio,  who 
is  a  niece  of  William  A.  Rockefeller,  being  a 
daughter  of  his  sister.  Mrs.  Norton  is  living  on 
what  is  left  of  the  old  Humiston  farm,  and  her 
husband  Horace  has  not  prospered  like  the  rela- 
tives remaining  in  Strongsville. 

"I  didn't  go  to  the  reunion,"  she  said  to  a 
reporter,  "but  I  saw  cousin  Frank  a  few  months 
afterward,  and  he  told  me  that  Uncle  Doc's 
asthma  was  so  bad  that  he  had  to  hurry  him 
out  of  Cleveland  as  soon  as  it  was  over." 

Mrs.  Norton  recalled  the  early  days  when  Will- 
iam A.  Rockefeller  used  to  tell  all  the  members 
of  the  family  that  he  "liked  to  skin  the  boys 
so  as  to  make  'em  sharp."  She  laughed  heartily 
as  she  told  the  story  already  picked  up  in  Strongs- 
ville of  John  D.  "buying  his  time,"  for  $40, 
and  then  being  made  to  pay  board  to  his  father 
for  another  year. 

Father  Has  Asthma. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Humiston  is  a  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Humiston,  Jr.,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Will- 
iam A.  Rockefeller's  sister.    Her  father,  who  still 


lives  at  Strongsville,  is  a  beneficiary  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  and  looks  after  the  animals  which 
John  D.  keeps  on  his  Forest  Hill  estate.  Hum- 
iston who  is  a  good  farmer,  bought  the  Jersey 
cows  that  John  D.  always  keeps  for  the  milk 
that  has  so  built  him  up  in  the  last  few  years. 

When  the  World  reporter  was  in  Strongsville, 
Humiston  was  buying  some  chickens  from 
"Uncle  Joe"  Webster  for  the  Forest  Hill  place, 
at  which  John  D.  was  expected  to  arrive  soon. 

Mrs.  Evans  for  several  years  was  the  paid 
companion  of  Mrs.  William  Rudd,  wife  of  a 
prominent  Cleveland  grocer,  and  John  D. 's  only 
sister.  Her  father,  William  Humiston,  for  a 
long  time  was  believed  to  be  a  sharer  of  the 
secret  of  William  A.  Rockefeller's  whereabouts 
with  Frank  Rockefeller. 

"Mrs.  Rudd  told  me/'  said  Mrs.  Evans,  "that 
only  the  four  children — John  D.,  William,  Frank, 
and  herself — knew  where  their  father  was.  She 
never  told  me  where  the  old  man  lived,  and  I 
don^'t  think  she  knew  in .  recent  years.  I  have 
often  talked  with  my  father  about  it,  and  I  am 
satisfied  now  that  he  doesn't  know  himself.  At 
one  time  several  of  us  knew  where  he  was.  This 
was  several  years  ago,  and  my  impression  was 
that  the  place  was  somewhere  in  Kansas.  But 
it  is  no  more  than  an  impression." 

William  Humiston,  the  father  and  a  nephew  of 
William  A.  Rockefeller,  whom  he  knew  well  as 
a  boy,  said  to  a  World  reporter,  who  drove  into 
his  place  one  day: 

"Yes;  I've  heard  from  the  old  man  recently. 
He's  in  the  house  most  of  the  time.  His 
asthma's  troubling  him,  and  his  feet  are  pi'etty 
bad." 

"Where  is  he?"  was  asked. 

"Out  in  Iowa,"  said  Humiston,  promptly. 

The  day  before  Humiston 's  brother-in-law, 
Whitney,  had  asked  him  the  same  question. 

"He's  in  Missouri,"  said  Humiston. 


A  MAN  or  woman  in  public  or  in  private  life,  who  ever 
works  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  that  comes  from 
the  work,  will  in  the  long  run  do  poor  work  always. 
I  do  not  care  where  the  work  is,  the  man  or  woman  who 
does  work  worth  doing  is  the  man  or  woman  who  lives, 
breathes,  and  sleeps  that  works;  with  whom  it  is  ever  present 
in  his  or  her  soul;  whose  ambition  is  to  do  it  well  and  feci 
rewarded  by  the  thought  of  having  done  it  well.  That  man, 
that  woman,   puts  the  whole  country  under  an   obligation. 

—JOHN  RUSKIN 
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TRe  ZJimifvfeiri^ 


Down  The 
Long  White 
Way 

Throwing  Away 
A  Fortune 


New  York  World. 


HOW  THE  GREAT  CAREER  OF  A  MINNESOTA  PIONEER  FOUND  ITS 
ANTI-CLIMAX  IN  A  SPENDTHRIFT  SON— LATTER  SQUAN- 
DERED   A    MILLION     DOLLARS    AND    NOW 
WORKS  AS  A  COMMON  LABORER 


FOR  the  good  of  the  public  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  privilege  to  read  now  and  then  a 
story  which  stands  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  and  to  the  way 
in  which  he  made  his  son  and  his  son  after- 
ward   magnify    the    work     of     the     father. 


Great  fortunes,  won  within  the  space  of  a 
lifetime,  frequently  carry  with  them  a  moral 
obliquity  which  expresses  itself  in  granting 
stupid  liberties  to  children  quite  as  much  as 
in  dispensing  unearned  largesse  to  legisla- 
tors, judges  and  other  politicians.     The  con- 
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GOING    TO  THE  BOTTOM  AND 
STARTING  AGAIN. 


"Nothing  Was  too  good  for  me  or  too 
expensive. " 

"U^ew  York  didn't  teach  me  anything.  I 
had  all  the  had  habits  before  I  struck  this 
place. " 

"^ew  York  takes  a  ^/nJ  of  pride  in  its 
mckedness.  ^ut  it  is  only  a  finishing  school 
for  advanced  pupils. " 

"It  is  just  the  difference  between  a  street 
car  town  and  an  auto  toTon,  after  all,  " 

"I  had  a  funny  feeling  in  the  region  of 
the  solar  plexus  when  I  found  the  money  Was 
all  gone. " 

"  Jls  pit  foreman  of  a  steam  shovel  I  got 
to  be  of  some  importance  in  the  world." 

'"^he  idle  rich  and  the  lazy  poor  are  not 
really  separate  classes. 

"I  didn't  regret  spending  that  million.  It 
gave  me  a  chance  to  really  do  something." 


sequence  takes  such  form  as  the  following, 
as  described  in  the  New  York  World: 

<<1'VE  spent  a  million  dollars. 

A     ''I've  wasted  thirty-one  years  of  my  life. 

''I've  been  a  millionaire. 

"I've  been  a  tramp. 

"I've  been  down  and  out — as  low  down,  as 
helpless,  as  hopeless  as  a  healthy  man  can  be. 

"But  I'm  on  my  feet  again.  I've  got  a  job. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  know  what  it  is 
to  work — to-  earn  with  my  own  hands  the  bread 
I  eat. 

"And  I'm  happy.  I'm  hopeful.  I  get  more 
pleasure  now  in  buying  a  glass  of  beer  with  five 
cents  that  I  have  earned  than  I  used  to  get  in 
blowing  in  a  hundred  for  champagne." 

That 's  the  way  N.  Sture  Mattsbn  talked  yester- 
day.   He  is  in  New  York  now — at  work. 

Nothing  remarkable  in  that,  you  say.  And 
there  isn't — for  the  ordinary  person.  But  it's 
different  with  Mattson. 

His  family  was  one  of  the  most  honored  in 
all  the  Great  West.  He  himself  was  a  Yale 
man,  and  but  a  few  years  ago  a  "first  nighter" 
and  "well  known  man  about  town"  here  in  gay 
New  York.  He  was  one  of  the  gilded  youths  who 
tip  waiters  $10 — one  of  the  youngsters  who  go 
the  pace,  even  to  marrying  a  popular  actress  and 
wining  and  dining  along  the  Great  White  Way. 

Colonel  Hans  Mattson,  father  of  this  young 
man,  was  one  of  the  great  characters  of  Minne- 
sota in  the  early  days.  He  made  a  fortune  in 
lumber  and  wheat.     He  was  one  of  those  hardy 


Norse  settlers  who  built  Minnesota  and  made  a 
great  Northwest.  He  became  Governor  of  the 
State  and  served  with  distinction,  and  when 
President  Garfield  was  elected  in  1880  he  was 
sent  to  India  as  Consul-General.  There  he  made 
a  record  for  sound  common  sense,  business  judg- 
ment and  general  excellence. 

Learned  to  Drink  as  a  Boy. 

Young  Mattson  was  raised  in  Minneapolis,  and 
there  was  nothing  money  would  not  buy  which 
was  not  his  for  the  asking.  He  was  much  like 
his  father  in  that  he  was  a  boy  of  great  determi- 
nation, and  he  seldom  allowed  obstacles  to  stand 
long  in  his  way.  Unfortunately,  however,  his 
determined  character  did  not  follow  the  same 
pathway  as  that  of  his  father.  He  learned  to 
drink  as  a  boy,  and  by  the  time  he  was  sixteen 
he  was  one  of  the  wild  young  men  of  Minne- 
apolis, a  recognized  member  of  the  "fast  set." 

He  entered  Yale  in  1895,  but  did  not  graduate, 
leaving  the  university  in  1899  to  enter  upon  a 


N.  STURE  MATTSON. 

— New    York    World, 

life  of  pleasure  here  in  New  York.  His  father 
had  died  in  1893  and  his  vast  fortune  had  been 
divided  among  his  widow  and  children.  Young 
Mattson 's  share  was  almost  a  round  million. 

"It's  hard  to  say  how  it  all  went,'^  he  said 
the  other  day  when  asked  to  tell  his  story.  "It 
all  seems  like  a  dream  to  me  now.     I  know  there 
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was  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Waldorf, 
and,  of  course,  that  cost  something.  Nothing 
was  too  good  for  me  or  too  expensive.  There 
were  automobile  parties,  theater  parties,  dinner 
parties — everything    that    was    rich    and    costly. 

''I  want  to  say,  however,  that  the  East  didn't 
teach  me  anything.  Neither  did  Yale,  so  far  as 
bad  habits  are  concerned.  I  had  all  of  them 
acquired  before  I  struck  this  place.  I  had  learned 
all  any  man  needs  to  know  out  in  little  Minne- 
apolis. 

''You  know  New  York  takes  a  sort  of  pride 
in  its  wickedness  and  kinds  of  congratulates  it- 
self every  once  in  a  while  on  having  broken  this 
man  or  that.  Put  him  on  the  toboggan,  you  un- 
derstand.     But    from    my    experience    I    would 


just  the  difference  between  a  street  car  town  and 
an  auto  town,  after  all. 

''How  all  that  money  went  is  still  a  mystery 
to  me.  I  went  into  the  brokerage  business  here 
and  operated  through  a  house  connected  with  the 
Exchange.  I  was  building  up  a  pretty  nice  lit- 
tle business  and  stood  a  chance  of  making  money. 
But  it's  a  pretty  swift  pace  for  a  young  fellow, 
especially  if  he's  inclined  to  be  sporty. 

"I  might  have  done  well  in  the  brokerage 
business,  even  with  a  little  rustling  around,  but 
I  decided  I  was  making  money  too  slowly.  I 
wanted  to  pull  off  a  big  coup,  gather  in  several 
millions;  make  everybody  call  me  the  'Wizard' 
and  be  able  to  call  Mr.  Harriman  and  some  of 
those   fellows   by  their  front   names.     I   decided 


"NEW   YORK   IS   ONLY   A   FINISHING  SCHOOL  FOR  ADVANCED  PUPILS." 

—New  York  World. 


say  that  New  York  is  only  a  finishing  school  for 
advanced  pupils.  If  a  fellow  doesn't  feel  in- 
clined that  way  he  needn't  go  to  the  bad  any 
quicker  in  New  York  than  he  would  in  Oberlin, 
0.  You  know  that  is  the  most  immaculate  town 
in  the  world.  Until  Cassie  Chadwick  got  in  there 
and  dazzled  a  couple  of  bankers  no  Oberlin 
citizen  had  ever  been  known  to  go  wrong.  The 
secret  of  it  is  that  they  have  never  been  tempted, 
but  they  don't  know  that.  They  ascribe  it  to 
their  personal   purity  and  strong  characters. 

Mystery  How  Money  Went. 
"Well,  anyhoW;  I  wasn't  any  worse  in  New 
York  than  I  was  irl  Minneapolis,  only  I  was 
more  so.  Out  in  Minneapolis  there  comes  a 
time  every  day  when  everybody  goes  home  and 
goes  to  bed.  Then  things  are  not  so  expensive 
there  as  here.  The  same  girl  you  could  take  to 
the  theater  on  a  street  car  out  there  would 
have  to  be  carried  in  an  automobile  here.     It's 


to  corner  a  certain  stock  and  I  began  buying 
on  my  own  account.  That  was  practically  my 
finish. 

"October  20,  1900,  was  my  wedding  day.  I 
married  Emma  Carus,  the  actress.  She  is  still 
on  the  stage.  You  can  see  her  any  night  at  the 
Jardin  de  Paris.  She  was  a  good  little  woman 
to  me. 

"I  remember  the  finish  all  right.  I  thought 
I  had  about  $8,000  in  bank  and  I  sent  in  my 
book  to  have  it  balanced,  for  I  wanted  to  make 
a  little  investment.  I  had  just  $175.  You  see 
I  never  kept  any  stubs  or  accounts.  That  was 
when  my  wife  and  I  separated.  She  went  her 
road  and  I  took  my  balance  and  started  West. 
Went  Broke  in  Butte. 

"I  got  as  far  as  Butte,  Montana,  and  it  was 
only  a  few  days  until  I  was  completely  broke. 
I  had  to  do  something  or  starve,  so  I  went  to 
work  as  a  'mucker'  in  the  Never  Sweat  mine. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  worked  in  my  life 
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and  I  lasted  jitst  one  day.  When  I  came  out  of 
the  mine  that  evening  my  back  was  almosit 
broken  and  my  hands  were  swollen  up  like  a 
pair  of  puff  balls.  All  the  work  I  had  done  an 
able-bodied  man  could  have  done  in  a  couple  of 
hours.  That  mine  wasn't  an  asylum  for  bank- 
rupt tenderfeet,  and  the  boss  told  me  so  as  he 
let  me  go.  He  wasn't  a  gentle  boss,  but  he  was 
delightfully  frank.  Any  fellow  who  didn't  un- 
derstand just  what  he  meant  when  he  got  through 
— well,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  that 
fellow's  mental  machinery,  that's  all. 

"I  had  to  get  somewhere  and  do  something, 
so  I  beat  my  way  to  Seattle.  On  that  trip  from 
Butte  to  Seattle  I  learned  more  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  my  life  put  together.  I  learned  just  what 
the  primitive  man  would  do  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  did  it.  The  habits  and  ways 
of  a  tramp  were  acquired  and  having  nothing 
especial  to  hold  me  to  my  moorings — in  fact, 
not  having  any  definite  moorings — I  just  let  go 
and  became  a  tramp.  It  was  a  sudden  meta- 
morphosis, but  a  perfect  one. 

'Frisco   Earthquake   Tamed   Him. 

**I  finally  landed  again  in  San  Francisco.  I 
had  made  a  raise  of  10  cents  one  night  and  put 
it  into  a  bed  in  a  cheap  lodging-house  in  Mis- 
sion street.  We  were  all  sleeping  soundly,  when 
there  was  a  rumble  and  crash.  Then  we  were 
dumped  out  of  our  beds^  and,  rushing  into  the 
street,  we  found  San  Francisco  in  ruins.  That 
was  the  awful  morning  of  April  18,  1906. 

"After  the  fire  had  burned  itself  out  and  the 
citizens  began  to  get  over  their  excitement,  the 
army  soon  straightened  things  out.  The  orders 
were  to  put  every  man  to  work,  and  the  hobos 
had  to  join  with  the  rest.  It  was  a  great  thing 
for  me.  I  hadn't  even  tried  to  find  work  for 
years.  I  had  never  work,ed  in  my  life  and  did 
not  know  how.  But  a  regular  army  man  is  a 
wonderful  instructor,  and  it  wasn't  more  than  a 
couple  of  days  before  I  had  my  hand  in.  I 
was  hard  and  in  better  condition  than  when  I 
put  in  that  one  day  in  the  Never  Sweat  mine 
at  Butte.  I  could  stand  the  labor  better,  and  it 
was  but  a  few  days  before  I  found  that  I  really 
liked  to  work. 

"That  earthquake  was  a  great  social  leveller. 
Even  we  hobos  were  treated  with  some  considera- 
tion, and  after  I  had  been  at  work  for  a  few 
days  I  began  to  have  different  ideas  about  life 
than  I  had  entertained  for  some  years.  I  de- 
cided I  had  had  enough  of  tramping,  and  for  me 
it  was  work  in  the  future.  I  stuck  right  to  it, 
and  by  the  time  the  wreckage  had  been  cleared 
away  I  had  saved  enough  money  to  fit  me  out 
with  clothing  and  pav  niv  way  back  to  New 
York. 

Worked  in  the  Mud. 
"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  need  of  any 


fellow  loafing  in  New  York  if  he  doesn  't  want  to. 
I  got  a  job  out  here  in  the  New  York  Central 
terminal.  For  a  few  days  I  worked  in  the  mud 
as  a  laborer.  Then  they  picked  me  out  for  a 
foreman^  and  you  wouldn't  believe  what  a  feel- 
ing it  gave  me.  I  was  again,  at  last,  a  man.  I 
was  looked  up  to  and  respected  by  a  lot  of  other 
men,  even  if  they  were  only  laborers  who  worked 
under  me.  As  pit  foreman  of  a  steam  shovel  I 
was  of  some  importance  in  the  world  at  least, 
and  was  doing  something  to  make  this  world  a 
bigger  and  a  better  place. 

"So,  you  see,  I've  been  through  it  all.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  have  more  money  than  is 
good  for  a  man,  and  I  know  what  it  is  to  have 
none.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  idle 
rich,  and  also  to  be  one  of  the  indolent  poor. 
There  is  no  difference  between  those  two.  They 
are  not  separate  classes  of  two  divisions.  I  was 
just  as  much  use  in  this  world  when  I  was  a  hobo 
as  when  I  was  a  rich  young  do-nothing  here  in 
New  York.  New  York  was  no  better  off  for  my 
being  here  spending  a  million  than  the  Pacific* 
Coast  was  worse  off  for  me  being  there  as  a  tramp. 
The  idle  rich  are  as  much  a  menace  to  society 
as  are  the  hobos.  Only  those  who  have  been  both 
can  realize  it. 

Happy  in  Manual  Labor. 

"It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  say  that  I 
would  rather  be  a  pit  foreman  of  a  steam  shovel 
out  here  on  the  New  York  Central  work  than  be 
the  millionaire  I  was  a  few  years  ago,  because 
no  person  would  believe  me.  I  doubt  whether 
I  would  believe  myself.  But  I  can  say  this  with 
all  sincerity:  There  is  more  real  enjoyment  in 
working  hard  for  nine  hours  a  day  and  going 
home  to  sleep  a  sound  and  healthy  sleep  than 
there  is  in  wastefully  spending  a  million  dollars. 
I  have  experienced  the  one.  I  am  now  trying 
the  other.  With  a  couple  of  years'  more  experi- 
ence of  the  kind  I'm  getting  just  now  I'd  like 
to  have  that  million  again.  I'll  bet  I  could  use 
it  to  better  advantage,  I'm  not  wishing  for  it, 
understand.  I'm  just  wishing  for  the  opportun- 
ity to  do  better. 

"Of  course,  my  chance  is  gone.  I  had  it 
once  and  frittered  it  away.  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  to  it  fof  me  but  to  be  a  workingman 
the  rest  of  my  life,  and  I  want  to  assure  you- 
right  here  that  the  prospect  does  not  make  me 
feel  at  all  gloomy.  I've  learned  to  enjoy  labor. 
I  find  a  pleasure  in  knowing  that  I  am  part  of  a 
great  plan.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I*  only 
know  that  I'm  working,  that  the  bread  I  eat 
is  earned  and  honest  and  it  tastes  sweeter  than 
any  I  ever  paid  for  with  money  I  never  earned. 
When  I  was  rich  I  thought  I  enjoyed  life.  1 
have  not  become  a  saint  by  any  means,  but  I 
find  more  pleasure  in  spending  five  cents  for  a 
glass  of  beer  now  than  I  used  t5*  find  in  blow- 
ing in  a  hundred  for  champagne." 
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SENDING  OUT  T  HE  DOVE  AGAIN. 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 


IN  RIVALRY  FOR  PEACE 


GERMANY.  ENGLAND  AND  UNITED    STATES    STRIVE    FOR  PUBLIC 

CREDIT  IN  THE  COUNCILS  AT  THE  HAGUE— KING  EDWARD'S 

DARING  POLICY— DIAZ  AN  ACTIVE  FACTOR. 


ACCOMPANYING  America's  heroic 
cleansing  from  within  is  an  equally 
striking  advancement  in  the  esteem  of  her 
sister  nations.  This  elevation  has  been  in 
progress  ever  since  the  Spanish  war,  but 
never  more  conspicuously  than  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  consistent  moral  force  of  the 
President  and  his  associates  eliminates  all 
thought  in  the  minds  of  other  nations  that 
America's  international  purposes  are  selfish 
or  ulterior.     As  the  congress  meets  at  The 


Hague,  and  the  skepticism  of  the  critics  fore- 
shadows an  utter  failure  of  the  deliberations, 
the  insistence  of  the  United  States  upon 
some  practical  result  gradually  presses  the 
conference  to  a  point  far  beyond  that  at 
which  the  first  conference  closed. 

And  the  example  of  the  American  attitude 
proves  contagious.  It  appeals  to  popular  ap- 
proval becomes  a  most  decided  aim  of  other 
proval,  and  the  winning  of  that  popular  ap- 
countries.     Germany,    suspected   of  regard- 
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ing  the  conference  with  cynicism,  shows  the 
very  opposite  face.  England  acts  jointly 
with  America  and  Germany,  and  the  iu- 
transigeant  delegates  from  the  lesser  nations 
are  left  no  option  but  to  follow  the  general 
trend. 


GERMANY  AS  A  PEACE  FACTOR 


Turns   the   Tide   at   The   Hague    Conference   by- 
Unexpected    Declarations. 

The  part  played  by  Germany  in  The  Hague 
conference  was  thus  described  by  Amos  S. 
Hershey  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

The  Hague. — The  past  week  has  been  char- 
acterized by  events  which  probably  mark  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  the  C<ftiferenee, 
though  the  delegates  seem  to  be  devoting  most 
of  their  time  to  junketings  and  social  diversions. 

The  chief  event  of  the  week — probably  the 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Conference — 
has  been  the  important  declarations  made  by 
Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  Germany's 
leading  delegate,  in  his  speech  of  July  22  before 
the  First  Commission,  which  was  then  consid- 
ering the  Porter  resolution  in  favor  of  limiting 
the  right  to  use  force  in  the  collection  of  contract 
debts.  He  declined  in  behalf  of  the  German 
Government  that  he  accepted  without  reserve  the 
proposition  of  the  United  States  to  submit  all 
such  differences  to  arbitration,  also  that  the  ques- 
tion of  compulsory  arbitration  had  been  "the 
object  of  the  most  profound  and  continuous  study 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Government"  since 
1899;  and  that,  as  a  result  of  his  examination, 
it  is  to-day  favorable  in  principle  to  the  idea  of 
obligatory  arbitration.  He  was  careful,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  in  his  opinion  conflicts  pro- 
voked exclusively  by  political  interests  are  not 
proper  subjects  for  arbitration.  These  fall  within 
the  domain  of  mediation  rather  than  of  arbitra- 
tion, which  ''consists  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national litigation  by  legal  methods." 

UNITED    STATES   MARKS   WAY 


■Regarded  as  Most  Potent  Factor  at  the  Great 
Peace    Assembly. 

America's  leadership  was  described  as  fol- 
lows by  the  same  correspondent : 

The  Hague. — The  week  ending  August  4,  has 
been  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  arbitra- 
tion and  of  the  Conference. 

On  Thursday,  August  1,  the  first  subcommittee 
of  the  first  commission  held  a  long  session  and 
discussed  the  American  project  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  and  permanent  Hague  court  of 
arbitration,  which  was  outlined  in  a  previous  let- 
ter. On  Saturday  the  principles  underlying  the 
American  plan  were  accepted  and  referred  to 
the  comit  d'examen  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven 
yeas  and  twelve  abstentions,  with  five  absentees. 


The  opposition  is  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  smaller  and  weaker  states  like  Switzerland, 
Servia,  Sweden,  Roumania,  Belgium,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Greece,  Turkey,  Guatemala,  Bolivia  and 
Nicaragua,  who  prefer  the  present  Hague  tri- 
bunal as  less  dangerous  to  their  independence 
or  sovereignty.  Among  the  abstentions  were  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Spain;  but,  in  the  case  of 
Austria,  at  least,  this  merely  signifies  that  her 
delegation  found  itself  without  instructions  on 
this  subject. 

This  vote  was  a  great  compliment  to  the  United 
States  and  a  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
opinion,  now  shared  by  many,  that  her  delega- 
tion has  become  the  most  potent  force  at  The 
Hague.  This  position  has  been  won  gradually, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  great  tact,  skilful  diplo- 
macy, moral  earnestness  and  hard  labor  on  the 
part  of  its  members. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  Russia,  France  and  Ger- 
many were  to  be  the  dominant  powers  here; 
but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  France  was  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Russia,  and  that  Russia  was 
too  conservative  or  wanting  in  ideas.  The  Rus- 
sian plan  for  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration, 
composed  of  three  judges  elected  by  the  present 
Hague  tribunal,  fell  flat,  and  the  two  leading 
Russian  delegates — President  Nelidoff  and  Pro- 
fessor de  Martens — have  lost  rather  than  gained 
in  prestige. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  Germany  and 
France  would  be  able  to  control  the  course  of 
events.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  strong  per- 
sonal friendship  which  exists  between  their  two 
leading  delegates — Baron  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
stein and  M.  Bourgeois.  But  France  seems  des- 
tined to  play  a  subordinate  part  at  this  confer- 
ence, first,  as  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  now  of  Ger- 
many. 

Owing  largely  to  the  genial  but  forceful  per- 
sonality of  her  leading  delegate,  Germany  has 
from  the  first  played  a  leading  role.  The  Ger- 
man plan  for  an  international  prize  court  was 
preferable  to  the  British  project,  and  her  recent 
change  of  attitude  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
obligatory  arbitration  has  made  a  good  impres- 
sion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
"politics"  or  diplomacy  of  the  conference  is  the 
growing  entente  or  friendship  between  the  Ger- 
man and  American  delegates.  Germany  has  ac- 
cepted nearly  every  American  proposal,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  German  dedega- 
tion  has  ideas  of  its  own  based  on  a  very  thor- 
ough study  of  the  questions  involved,  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  Germany  as  well  as  Russia, 
France  and  Great  Britain  is  now  following  the 
lead  of  the  United  States. 


WORLD'S   PEACE   UP   TO   EDWARD 


Another   View   Point   Which    Says    the    British 
King  Is  the  Strongest  Factor. 
A  striking  phase  of  the  BritJ6h  participa- 
tion in  the  peace  movement  was  reported  as 
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THE   NAUGHTY  DOGaiE. 


-Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 


follows  by  H.  R.  Chamberlain  in  the  New 
York  Sun: 

In  many  alliances  are  many  entanglements.  Is 
Edward  VII  powerful  enough  or,  what  is  more 
important,  skilful  enough  to  keep  the  skein  of 
European  politics  from  getting  into  a  snarl  ?  This 
is  the  somewhat  disconcerting  question  in  the 
light  of  the  momentous  developments  of  the  last 
fortnight.  When  England  abandoned  her  policy 
of  splendid  isolation  she  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme. 

She  began  by  making  friends  with  the  United 
States,  no  closer  relationship  being  possible.  She 
made  Japan  her  ally  on  terms  so  sweeping  that 
she  already  regrets  them.  She  bound  herself 
to  France  in  an  entente  which  is  virtually  an 
alliance.  She  entered  into  compacts  with  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal  which  imply  a  close  com- 
munity of  interests.  She  has  just  negotiated  a 
rapprochement  with  Russia,  and,  to  complete 
the  circle,  she  has  now  reached  a  friendly  under- 
standing— to  characterize  it  by  the  mildest  diplo- 
matic term — with  h^r  national  rival  Germany. 

England,  in  a  word,  is  now  everybody's  mutual 
friend.  The  connecting  link  in  each  one  of  her 
complicated  relationships  is  the  personality  of 
King   Edward.     He    alone   has   created    this   un- 


precedented world  coalition.  He  alone  can  main- 
tain it.  His  position  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
mankind  and  in  theory  it  is  ideal.  How  will  it 
bear  the  test  of  experience? 

National  rivalries  and  ambitions  have  not  been 
destroyed,  racial  prejudices  still  exist.  Human 
nature  remains  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  rear  arbiter  of  the 
world's  peace  at  the  present  moment  is  King 
Edward.  His  self-imposed  task  is  greater  in 
responsibility  and  more  arduous  than  was  ever 
before  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  single  man. 

This  is  the  situation  which  absorbs  the  atten- 
tion of  the  statesmen  of  the  Old  World,  as  well 
it  may.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  they  re- 
gard the  future  with  misgiving,  though  any  situ- 
ation depending  largely  upon  the  life  of  one  man 
already  advanced  in  years  must  be  described  as 
uncertain.  The  principal  requisite,  however,  for 
the  success  of  King  Edward's  mission  is  present 
in  abundant  measure,  namely,  'full  confidence 
both  in  his  capacity  and  his  bonafides.  The  ex- 
press "Perfidious  Albion"  has  disappeared  from 
European  politics  since  he  came  to  the  throne. 
The  most  suspicious  of  his  Continental  rivals  now 
credit  the  English  sovereign  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  develop  his  empire  along  peaceful  lines,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  to  reduce  the  heavy  military 
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burden  which  is  beginning  to  cripple  his  coun- 
try's industrial  and  commercial  progress. 

Another  factor  promises  to  be  King  Edward's 
potent  ally  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  nations  is  for  peace.  No 
one  has  been  able  to  understand  or  control  the 
strange  laws  governing  the  psychology  of  public 
opinion  which  usually  decide  questions  of  peace 
or  war.  No  one  has  been  able  to  explain  why  ah 
incident  or  situation  which  at  one  moment  will 
cause  a  nation  to  spring  to  arms  will  at  another 
time  scarcely  ruffle  popular  passion.  That  King 
Edward  will  know  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
man  how  to  use  his  great  influence  to  soothe 
and  mitigate  such  outbursts  is  conceded  by  all 
who  understand  his  tactful  ability.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  included  among  the  greatest  of  the 
unknown  difficulties  which  he  must  expect  to  en- 
counter. 

Other  more  definite '  dangers  lie  before  him. 
How  will  he  deal  with  the  great  crisis  which  in- 
evitably will  arise  when  Francis  Joseph 's  scepter 
passes,  perhaps  to  his  unpopular  legitimate  suc- 
cessor, perhaps  to  another's  hands?  How  will 
he  safeguard  the  world's  peace  when  Japan  de- 
velops covetousness?  Unforeseen  quarrels 
will  also  arise  and  the  role  of  everybody's  friend, 
and  that  friend  not  a  disinterested  one,  is  as  full 
of  embarrassments  between  nations  as  between 
individuals. 

It  is  a  thorny  but  noble  path  which  King  Ed- 
ward has  marked  out  for  himself,  but  he  enters 
upon  it  encouraged  by  the  hearty  ^od-will  of 
all  mankind.  The  world  may  well  speed  him  on 
his  way  with  the  earnest  cry  of  "Long  live  the 
King."  If  he  be  spared  to  gain  the  highest 
achievement  that  ever  inspired  man's  ambition 
then  indeed  will  history  crown  him  Edward  the 
Great. 


FOR  PEACE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Diaz  Unite  in  Move- 
ment for  Latin  Friendship. 

A  force  for  peace  which  promises  to  be  of 
no  slight  importance  is  the  President  of 
Mexico,  of  whose  latest  move  the  following 
from  the  Washington  Star  is  descriptive : 

Acting  Secretary  Adee  felt  sufficiently  assured 
recently  of  the  success  of  the  measures  that  have 
been  taken  by  this  government  and  that  of 
Mexico  to  bring  about  a  peace  conference  with 
a  view  to  reach  an  agreement  upon  a  plan  for  the 
permanent  conservation  of  the  peace  in  Central 
America  that  he  authorized  the  publication  of 
the  message  that  had  been  sent  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  each  of  the  presidents  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  states  appealing  to  them  to  ad- 
here to  the  movement. 

Up  to  this  moment  responses  have  been  re- 
ceived formally  from  three  of  the  five  republics, 
namely,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador, 
and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  remaining  two  will 
join  in  the  movement.     Although  it  is  not  deemed 


proper  to  make  the  three  replies  textually  public 
at  present,  it  is  stated  that  the  responses  from 
the  three  presidents  are  most  gratifying  in  lan- 
guage and  spirit  and  amount  to  an  unqualified 
acceptance  of  the  proposal. 

There  is  no  disposition  now  to  assign  credit 
for  this  successful  attempt  to  avoid  what  un- 
doubtedly threatened  to  be  the  most  formidable 
and  general  war  that  ever  afflicted  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  fact  is  that  each  of  the  states  saw 
the  danger  and  was  sincerely  desirous  of  averting 
hostilities,  but  being  for  the  most  part  proud 
and  sensitive  people,  and  in  some  cases  disposed 
to  suspect  the  motives  of  their  neighbors,  it  was 
not  possible  to  induce  any  one  of  them  to  take 
the  initiative  in  extending  the  olive  branch. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  President  Diaz  of 
Mexico  proved  himself  a  notable  friend  of  inter- 
national peace.  It  has  been  asserted  in  the 
past  in  some  quarters  that  Mexico  had  much 
to  gain  in  a  selfish  way  from  wars  between 
her  smaller  neighbors  that  reduced  their  political 
influence  and  made  them  impotent  for  evil  so 
far  as  Mexico  was  concerned. 

But  no  such  thought  entered  the  mind  of 
President  Diaz,  and  in  the  extensive  and  rapid 
interchanges  of  notes  and  personal  views  that 
have  been  going  on  for  the  last  three  months  be- 
tween Washington  and  the  City  of  Mexico  on 
this  subject  the  Mexican  president  demonstrated 
at  every  point  his  absolute  sincerity  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  general  peace  for  all  Central  America, 
and  it  was  unquestionably  his  hearty  efforts,  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  State  Department,  that 
made   s'^ccess  nossible. 

An  illustration  of  his  intentions  was  found 
in  his  recognition  of  the  provisional  government 
of  Honduras,  an  example  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  glad  to  follow,  with  the  result  that  it 
made  possible  a  representation  in  the  negotia- 
tions of  every  one  of  the  Central  American 
states,  without  which  the  proposed  conference 
would  scarcely  have  been  a  success. 


KAISER'S  COSTLY  FALL 


Has  to  'Set'  Em  Up  for  An  Entire  Grerman  Army 
Corps. 

Berlin,  August  31. — The  kaiser's  experience  the 
other  day,  when  he  fell  from  his  horse  during 
the  Hanover  maneuvers,  entailed  a  quaint  self- 
imposed  penalty. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  an  officer 
unhorsed  during  a  parade  must  set  up  for  his  com- 
rades a  copious  quantity  of  a  German  drink  called 
bowie,  which  is  a  species  of  hock  cup. 

The  kaiser  apparently  recalled  the  custom 
almost  before  he  touched  the  ground  for  his  first 
words  to  his  aid  were: 

''This  will  be  a  costly  amusement.  I  have  to 
pay  for  a  glass  of  bowie  for  every  man  in  the 
army  corps." 

It  is  understood  that  the  kaisef  is  going  to  pay 
the  score. 
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KATIPUNAN   APRON    WITH    THE    EMBLEM,    "DEATH   TO  ALL  FOREIGNERS." 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  REPREST 


STRUGGLES   OF    IRELAND,   INDIA,   CHINA   AND   OTHER   MORE  OR 
LESS  SUBORDINATE  NATIONS  FOR  GREATER  INDEPENDENCE 
AND  POWER— SUPPRESSING  A  FILIPINO  FLAG. 


MANY  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
international  disarmament  and  peace 
are  seated  in  the  minor  nations  or  among  the 
subordinated  peoples  whose  aspirations  for 
independence  and  advancement  are  no  less 
than  those  of  their  greater  neighbors  or 
masters.  Ireland,  India,  China,  Iceland,  the 
Filipinos,  and  others  perpetually  stand  both 
as  a  menace  against  abandonment  of  the 
military  equipment  and  as  a  warning  that  if 
the  latter  is  not  abandoned  the  cause  of  peace 
will  never  be  permanently  adjusted. 


NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  IRELAND 


Sinn  Fein  Organized  to  Overthrow  Redmond  and 
Change  Irish  Tactics. 

For  example,  the  Irish  question  continu- 


ally takes  on  new  and  impressive  attitudes, 
and  the  repression  by  use  of  arms  or  strikes 
such  as  those  in  Belfast  does  not  moderate 
the  sympathy  of  other  nations  for  that  coun- 
try's hopes  and  aims.  Said  the  Indianapolis 
News : 

Dublin,  August  29. — Having  for  its  avowed 
purpose  the  unhorsing  of  John  Redmond,  as 
leader  of  the  Irish  movement  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  program,  to  gain  the 
great  desire  of  the  Irishmen — home  rule — the 
first  council  of  the  Sinn  Fein  since  the  society 
has  grown  into  a  national  importance,  began 
to-day.  By  many  persons  it  is  regarded  as  the 
most  significant  political  gathering  Ireland  has 
witnessed  in  years.  The  four  cardinal  principles 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  are  under  consideration.  They 
are:  First,  withdrawing  Irish  representatives 
from  the  Parliament;  second,  establishing  an 
Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin  without  British  con- 
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sent;  third,  revival  of  Irish  industries;  fourth, 
boycotting  everything  English.  , 

Another  purpose  which  will  be  discussed  will 
be  how  to  raise  funds  to  put  Sinn  Fein  candi- 
dates for  Parliament  in  the  field  against  the 
Nationals,  headed  by  Redmond. 

By  withdrawing  Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
the  Sinn  Fein  believes  a  separate  Irish  Par- 
liament can  be  forced  from  England,  as  Hun- 
gary did  by  refusing  to  participate  in  the  Aus- 
ti'ian  Legislature. 

While  an  Irish  Parliament  in  Dublin  would 
lack  legal  authority,  it  is  proposed  to  direct  con- 
certed action  of  local  government  boards  through 
patriotism   and   moral   suasion. 

By  boycotting  English  industries,  the  Sinn  Fein 
believes  it  can  materially  strengthen  the  Irish 
cause.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  independent 
Irish  consular  service  on  the  principle  of  the 
proposed  Dublin  Parliament.  By  boycotting 
English  goods,  the  Sinn  Fein  believes  foreign 
capitalists  would  erect  factories  in  Ireland  if 
convinced  Irishmen  will  stand  by  the  purpose  of 
buying  only  goods  manufactured  in  their  native 
country.  The  leaders  of  the  party  and  directors 
of  to-day's  convention  include  EdAvard  Martyn, 
a  Galway  landlord;  John  Sweetman,  a  retired 
brewer;  Arthur  Griffiths,  editor  of  the  weekly 
paper,  Sinn  Fein;  Maude  Gonne  and  Lady  Greg- 
ory, an  author. 


ACTS  TO  SAVE  CHINA'S  CROWN 


Imperial    Family    Considers    Amalgamation    of 
Races  and  Many  Reforms. 

•Predictions  for  a  long  time  pointed  to  an 
era  in  China  wherein  the  same  outreach  for 
national  distinction  would  take  place  as  led 
to  the  uprise  of  Japan.  One  of  the  latest  in- 
dications in  this  direction  was  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Peking. — The  imperial  family  of  China  is  tak- 
ing far  reaching  steps  to  retain  its  hold  on  the 
empire  and  save  the  throne  from  disloyal  ad- 
visers. The  ruling  dynasty  is  of  Manchu  origin, 
and  fearing  that  the  Chinese  race  proper  is  bent 
on  unseating  the  Manehus  it  is  proposed  to 
amalgamate  the  two  races. 

A  council  of  state,  attended  by  high  officials 
from  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  began  at  the 
summer  palace  recently  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  the  empire  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
memoralists  for  the  amalgamation.  The  four 
main   points   were : 

1.  The  disbandment  of  the  Manchu  banner 
troops,  the  abolition  of  their  pensions,  and  the 
submersion  of  their  officers  into  the  regular 
army. 

2.  The  daughters  of  Chinamen  of  the  upper 
classes  will  be  eligible  to  marry  into  the  imperial 


family,    and    this    promises     a     future     Chinese- 
Manchu   emperor. 

3.  Chinese  females  no  longer  will  be  per- 
mitted to  bind  up  their  feet,  and  this  will  remove 
the  difference  in  the  appearance  between  Chinese 
and  Manchu  women. 

4.  Manehus  will  be  required  to  take  surnames 
like  Chinamen.  The  government  hopes  that 
within  ten  years  the  two  races  will  be  indistin- 
guishable. 

The  dowager  empress  is  failing  rapidly.  She 
has  suffered  strokes  of  apoplexy  and  her  vitality 
clearly  is  lessening.  The  failing  of  the  empress's 
health  has  been  accompanied  during  the  last  days 
of  her  reign  by  the  unusual  occurrence  of  a 
kaleidoscopic  recast  of  the  departments  of  state, 
as  well  as  a  resolution  to  prepare  China  for  a 
constitution  and  the  first  participation  in  the 
government   of  an  electorate. 

Furthermore,  the  dowager  empress  contem- 
plates wide  reaching  and  fundamental  changes 
in  the  metropolitan  government.  She  plans  to 
change  the  grand  secretariat^  which  has  been 
destitute  of  power  since  the  days  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  into  a  modern  cabinet. 

The  recent  comet  was  a  subject  of  anxious 
discussion  at  the  meeting  and  the  court  is 
disturbed  on  account  of  the  universal  belief  that 
comets  presage  revolution. 


REBEL  EMBLEMS  SUPPREST 


New  Law  Prohibits  Native  Katipunan  Flags  at 
Manila. 
In  most  respects  the  natives  of  the  Philip- 
pines have  accepted  the  American  regime, 
but  a  phase  of  the  recurring  desire  for  na- 
tionalism is  illustrated  in  the  following  from 
the  New  York  Sun: 

Manila. — A  law  has  been  enacted  prohibiting 
the  exposure  in  private  or  public  places  of  the 
emblems,  flags  or  uniforms  of  the  recent  insur- 
rection, including  the  devices  and  flag  of  the 
Katipunan  Society,  under  a  penalty  of  from 
$250  to  $2500  fine  or  imprisonment  for  five  years. 

The  police  quietly  suppressed  several  insurrec- 
tionary flags  in  a  political  parade.  They  have 
required  merchants  to  withdraw  from  sale  insur- 
rectionary buttons  and  cap  devices  and  have  con- 
fiscated a  few  Katipunan  transparencies.  The 
collector  of  customs  refused  entry  to  a  consign- 
ment of  English  cotton  textiles  which  bore  Kat- 
ipunan labels.  Thereupon  the  importers  readily 
removed  the  objectional  labels. 

The  Nationalist  League  presented  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  mass  meeting  held  to  pro- 
test against  Filipino  insults  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  a  sort  of  apology,  alleging  that  the  in- 
sults to  the  American  flag  were  unintentional. 
The  chairman  has  forwarded  the  d«'cument  to 
Governor-General  Smith.  No  disturbances  are 
anticipated. 
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ICELAND  CALLS  FOR  HELP 


Asks  American  Aid  in  Restoring  the  Old  Repub- 
lican Grovemment. 
The  story  of  a  country  of  which  little  is 
heard  is  told  in  the  following  from  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch: 

Iceland  has  furnished  both  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Canada  some  of  their  most  industrious 
and  useful  immigrants,  and  it  now  appeals  to 
the  sympathy  of  republican  America  in  its  aspir- 
ations toward  the  restoration  of  that  republican 
government  under  which  it  flourished  during  the 
days  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  prior  to  the  un- 
popular domination  of  Denmark. 

Iceland 's  grievance  against  Denmark,  like  that 
of  Ireland  against  England^  is  of  an  economic 
rather  than  political  origin.  As  long  as  the  Ice- 
landers were  free  to  trade  with  whom  they  listed 
their  island  flourished.  They  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
and  it  was  in  a  large  measure  owing  to  its  pros- 
perity and  to  its  unrestricted  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  that  in  pre-Reformation  times 
it  was  a  center  of  much  culture  and  learning,  as 
is  shown  by  its  beautiful  medieval  literature, 
which  exists  to  this  day,  and  is  of  such  price- 
less value  to  students. 

When  Denmark  established  her  hold  upon  Ice- 
land she  pledged  herself  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  advantages  of  autonomic  rule  and  of  unham- 
pered foreign  trade  until  then  enjoyed  by  the 
island.  But,  as  has  been  so  often  the  case  with 
other  countries,  she  failed  to  fulfill  her  promises 
and  gradually  filched  every  vestige  of  that  com- 
mercial independence  which  had  been  guaranteed 
to  the  island  by  the  treaty  of  union. 

She  put  a  stop  to  all  Iceland's  thriving  trade 
with  the  Hanse  cities,  and  especially  with  Great 
Britain,  converting  it  into  a  Danish  monopoly, 
run  for  the  benefit  of  Danish  and  not  Icelandic 
purses,  and  not  content  with  this,  subjected  the 
people  to  onerous  taxation,  without  conferring 
upon   them   any   corresponding   benefits. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  astonishing 
that  industry  and  commerce  should  have  been 
reduced  to.  such  an  extent  that  the  people  lost 
most  of  their  interest  in  life.  Famines,  sheep 
and  cattle  disease  and  epidemics  of  various 
kinds  devastated  the  island  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  inhabitants  becoming  so 
discouraged  that  they  made  little  or  no  efforts 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  ravages  of  these 
visitations,  and  to  such  a  condition  of  destitution 
and  of  misery  was  the  island  reduced  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  that  it  was 
seriously  proposed  to  remove  the  surviving  rem- 
nant of  the  population  to  the  mainland  in  order 
to  preserve  it  from  extinction  through  starva- 
tion.   

THRU  A  PEACEFUL  WAR 


Russian  Revolutionists  Giving  Up  Terrorism  for 
Education. 
Russia's  wretched  tale  has  been  less  hor- 


BANNER  OF  THE  KATAASTAASAN 

KAGALANGGALANG  KATIPUNAN. 
Recently  supprest  by  the  Philippine  Commission. 

— Chicago  Tribune 

rible  of  late.  One  of  the  reasons,  perhaps, 
can  be  found  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  World  : 

A  brooch  composed  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  wonderful  diamonds  that  shone  in  the  hilt 
of  the  sword  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  has  been  sent 
to  this  city  by  a  Russian  lady  of  noble  birth  to 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  Liberty 
Society.  Thus  the  gems  baptized  by  the  crudest 
of  their  Czars  in  the  blood  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  his  suffering  people  will  form  the  corner-stone 
of  the  arch  of  peace — the  endeavor  to  win 
through  order  and  reason  the  co-operation  of 
''The  Little  Father"  in  the  fight  of  his  subjects 
for  the  right  to  learn  and  the  right  to  work. 

The  diamond  brooch  was  bestowed  in  its  pres- 
ent form  by  the  Empress  Catherine  on  Gen. 
Potemkin,  and  it  is  his  descendant  who  now 
gives  it  back  to  her  country  as  a  token  of  love. 

It  is  another  Ivan — Ivan  Ivancovich  Narodny 
■ — who,   as   the   founder   of   the   Russian   Liberty 
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Society,  is  the  custodian  of  the  historic  bauble. 
The  associate  of  Gorki,  as  of  all  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  empire,  he  has  been  known  as 
Narodny — the  Revolutionist  Narodny — whose 
iiery  eloquence  and  unquenchable  daring  buoyed 
up  drooping  courage  and  incited  to  a  fresh  stand. 

His  Weapons  to  Be  Schools. 

Not  imprisonment,  nor  exile,  not  even  the  tor- 
ture and  death  of  his  child,  not  the  blows  that 
drove  his  Avife  mad  and  robbed  his  parents  of 
their  little  all,  could  quell  that  spirit.  But  his 
knowledge,  his  appreciation  of  the  completeness 
of  freedom  to  be  gained  through  the  mind  where 
prejudice  has  given  way  to  understanding  has 
transmuted  the  agitator  into  the  teacher,  and 
the  bloodless  revolution  he  is  planning  now  aims 
not  at  a  rebellion  against,  but  a  conversion  of 
the  Czar.  Narodny 's  weapons  are  to  be  schools. 
Narodny 's  army  one  of  workers.  His  armament 
will  include  newspapers  and  lectures,  his  ori- 
flamme  will  be  citizenship  and  its  ideals  will  be 
those  of  America. 

Narodny 's  present  blow  for  Russian  liberty 
by  means  of  this  society,  which  is  international, 
is  the  outcome  of  his  banishment.  He  is  a  po- 
litical exile.  After  his  appearance  in  Petersburg 
on  Bloody  Sunday,  an  eyewitness  to  the  scenes 
in  which  Father  Gapon  figured,  he  escaped  to 
Germany  and  was  active  there  until  permitted 
by  the  amnesty  of  the  Czar  last  year  to  return. 
He  was  later  forced  to  flee  again,  however,  and  in 
the  few  months  spent  in  London  set  on  foot  the 
scheme  for  the  intellectual  liberation  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Eight  thousand  English  names  are  now 
enrolled  on  the  membership  list,  all  of  these 
names  to  be  attached  to  a  petition  to  the  Czar. 
And  the  man  who  is  the  inspiration  of  it  is  a 
singularly  interesting  study. 

Narodny 's  History. 

Of  somewhat  slight  build  and  vibrant  with 
energy,  his  delicately  cut  face  bears  the  traces 
of  the  hardships  he  has  undergone.  His  blue 
eyes  are  still  brave  and  smiling,  his  brown  hair 
untouched  by  gray.  His  personal  history  is  the 
epitome  of  the  movement  he  is  trying  to  lead 
to   a  successful  issue.     He  says  quite  simply: 

"I  am  a  self-made  man.  My  parents,  honest 
Russian  peasants  in  the  Baltic  provinces^  were 
not  able  to  give  me  a  sufficient  education  in  the 
expensive  Russian  schools,  so  I  organized  a  school 
with  fifteen  other  farmer  boys.  We  worked  hard 
all  day  and  at  night  met  in  the  forest,  or  in 
some  other  isolated  place,  where  we  had  our  les- 
sons. We  started  our  lessons  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  famous  Immanuel  Kant,  for  we  thought 
philosophy  the  most  elementary  science  of  all. 

**I  have  always  worked  in  behalf  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Russian  peasants,  and  have  been 
bookseller,  writer,  newspaper  man  and  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  abstinence  movement.  Four 
years '  imprisonment  in  more  than  ten  prisons  of 
Russia  was  the  result  of  my  ideal  tendencies." 

Educational  clubs  were  started  among  the 
peasants,  Narodny  and  his  associates  wrote 
and  performed  little  plays  for  their  amusement 
and  instruction.     He  was  a  bookseller  in  one  of 


the  small  towns  when  he  married.  Then  he 
took  to  the  lecture  field  in  defense  of  total  ab- 
stinence and  ere  long  was  numbered  among  the 
revolutionists.     His    imprisonment    followed. 

''After  -seeing  the  horrible  sights  of  bloody 
Sunday  in  St.  Petersburg  as  well  as  many  ter- 
rible executions  and  outrages  by  the  bestial  Rus- 
sian police,"  Narodny  continued,  "I  escaped 
with  a  price  on  my  head.  Many  of  my  friends 
were  exiled  to  Siberia  or  executed  simply  be- 
cause they  attended  the  meetings  at  which  I  de- 
livered speeches.  My  brother,  an  innocent  farm- 
er, was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison  with- 
out any  reason  except  that  he  is  my  brother." 

His  Family  Tortured. 

Narodny  fled  to  Germany,  there  to  edit  a 
paper  in  which  he  preached  the  doctrines  of  lib- 
erty and  education.  He  printed  this  on  very 
thin  paper  and  sent  it  in  the  guise  of  letters 
among  the  peasantry.  While  he  was  in  Ger- 
many, the  police  arrived  at  his  home  one  day 
to  search  for  Certain  incriminating  papers.  Na- 
rodny's  wife  and  his  two  young  sons  were  there. 
The  little  lisping  Karl  hardly  more  than  three 
years  old,  had  picked  up  the  words  of  his  eld- 
ers, and  with  baby  courage  tried  to  oppose  the 
searchers,  calling  them  the  Black  Hand.  For 
this  the  child  was  tortured  with  ingenious  cru- 
elty that  killed  him.  It  was  no  quick,  sure 
death,  but  lingering  agony.  The  other  lad  suf- 
fered less,  but  the  mother  who  shrieked  and 
implored  their  mercy  for  her  boy,  was  beaten 
until,  mercifully,  reason  fled. 

The  Czar's  amnesty  for  political  exiles  made 
it  possible  for  Narodny  to  return.  When  this 
was  revoked  and  again  imprisonment  threat- 
ened, he  was  forced  once  more  to  flee.  His  last 
service  was  the  release  of  Mile.  Mieler,  the  Rus- 
sian prima  donna,  from  a  political  prison,  an 
achievement  which  wo"ld  have  served  as  his 
death  warrant  had  he  been  caught.  The  affair 
was  managed  most  dramatically. 

Mile.  Mieler  had  sung  revohitionarv  hymns  at 
concerts  she  gave  for  the  relief  of  the  political 
sufferers,  and  was  therefore  held  to  be  in  league 
with  the  Terrorists.  So  manv  bombs  had  been 
found  in  oranges,  that  when  this  fruit  was  dis- 
covered in  the  prisoner's  room  the  police  re- 
fused to  touch  it  rntil  the  s^'nger  ate  one  to  con- 
vince them  of  their  error.  To  effect  her  escape 
a  political  friend  of  Narodny.  pretending  to  be 
Chief  of  Police,  telephoned  the  prison  officials 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made  and  an  escort  of 
police  with  the  necessary  paners  would  be  sent 
for  the  woman.  Revolutionists  personated  the 
police,  succeeded  in  carrying  throusrh  the  plot, 
and  an  American  traveler  drove  Mile.  Mieler, 
disg-'iised  as  a  monk,  in  a  sled  to  Finland.  They 
drove  all  night  and  their  reception  at  Viborg, 
where  a  bia:  concert  was  given  for  the  prima 
donna,  was  a  public  thanksgiving.  Mile.  Mieler 
later  crossed  to  America. 

A  War  of  Education. 

Of  his  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  his  people 
Narodny  says:  * 

''I  have  returned  from  the  center  of  the  rev- 
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olution.  I  have  witnessed  the  most  bloody 
scenes.  Violence  is  rampant  everywhere.  More 
than  three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  people 
in  Russia  first  rose  openly  against  their  tyrants 
and  officials.  Thousands  of  human  lives  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  rubles  of  the  people's 
property  have  been  sacrificed  during  this  time 
to  the  cause.  There  is  on  every  hand  cessa- 
tion of  business,  of  labor,  of  education  and  of 
every  regnilar  and  nonnal  occupation,  while  the 
masses  of  the  hungry  increase  enormously  each 
day.  Cities  and  villages  are  overflowing  with 
the  poor,  unemployed  and  wounded.  Everywhere 
are  wildest  anarchy  and  chaos. 

''Every  general  and  policeman  in  Russia  to- 
day is  a  monarch.  The  officers  of  small  com- 
panies are  like  robbers.  Captains  obey  no  law 
but  their  own — at  their  whim  women  and  chil- 
dren are  shot  down.  I  despise  anarchy  and  ev- 
ery kind  of  violence.  I  wish  to  declare  on  the 
Czar  not  a  war  of  blood  but  a  war  of  education. 
a  war  of  moral  suasion.  The  Russian  peasants 
hunger  for  knowledge,  for  books,  for  teachers, 
for  Christian  missionaries. 

"I  have  studied  the  whole  terrible  situation. 
This  reign  of  terror  can  be  stopped  only  in  one 
way — the  way  of  peace.  The  first  step  is  to 
present  the  Czar  with  a  peace  petition  and  lib- 
erty  book.     This   petition   should   be   signed    by 


millions  of  people  in  this  country;  signed  by 
men  and  women  who  hate  anarchy  and  terror 
and  freedom  and  humanity.  Such  a  petition 
and  liberty  book,  containing  the  opinions  of  the 
American  people  concerning  the  freedom  in  Rus- 
sia, will  surely  influence  the  Czar  to  the  right. 
Down  in  his  heart  he  may  be  sympathetic.  He 
is  only  part  of  a  soulless  political  machine,  but 
he  can  wield  a  great  moral  backing.  We  can 
create  an  enormous  army  of  peace. 

"I  desire  to  secure  the  influence  and  aid  of 
all  American  people  who  will  join  me  in  bring- 
ing moral  suasion  to  bear  on  the  Czar  and  his 
Government  to  free  the  great  liberty-loving 
millions  of  the  Russian  people." 

Headquarters   at  the   Astor. 

Ivan  Narodny  has  made  his  headquarters  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  and  will  there  receive  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  movement.  He  will  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  There  are  al- 
ready 300  American  members  in  the  society. 

The  petition  to  the  Czar  asks  for  a  legislative 
parliament  and  general  suffrage  in  addition  to 
educational  rights.  Narodny  is  fully  convinced 
that  with  sufficiently  strong  backing  to  the  peti- 
tion the  Czar  will  permit  the  Liberation  Society 
to  be  legalized  in  Russia  and  reform  will  then 
be  literally  on  foot. 


RIVALS  IN  LOVE,  BUT— 


TWO  MATADORS   WERE    SO    CLOSE    COMRADES   IN    THE    ARENA 

THAT  SHEER  FELLOWSHIP  SHATTERED  THE  PLANS 

FOR  REVENGE— A  STORY  FROM  SPAIN 


Seville,  Aug.  10. 
OSE  MARIA  SACRA- 
MENTO VILLAR  Y  TOR- 
MILLA  was  the  name  which 
he  bore  until  he  entered 
the  bull-fighting  school  in 
the  big,  ring  at  Seville, 
and  after  that  he  was 
known  as  Villarillo,  because 
they  all  have  nicknames. 
Whether  he  was  well  born, 
as  the  name  would  seem  to 
show,  was  no  affair  of  his 
companion  toreadors.  With 
them  it  was  chiefly  a  ques- 
tion of  his  courage,  and  he 
did  not  waste  time  in  show- 
ing that  there  was  a  future  before  him  as  a 
matador. 

Villarillo  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
school,  learned  the  anatomy  of  the  bull  and 
which  was  the  fatal  spot  and  how  to  reach  it, 


and  passed  through  the  successive  grades  to 
prominence  until  at  last  he  was  an  espada  of 
more  than  the  usual  daring,  who  knew  every 
twist  and  turn  of  the  muleta  and  could  kill  in 
a  fashion  which  drew  upon  him  the  rain  of  coins 
and  scarfs  and  cigars  and  the  other  rewards  of 
valor  which  the  Spanish  crowd  tosses  into  the 
ring  at  the  smiling  matador  who  has  delivered 
the  fatal  blow  to  the  bull  with  neatness  and 
certitude. 

But  more  than  all  the  material  rewards  to  the 
matador  are  the  smiles  of  the  fair,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  beautiful  Coneepcion  Guerra  y 
Estebanez  shone  upon  Villarillo  more  to  his  lik- 
ing than  that  of  any  other  of  the  maids  of 
Seville. 

All  Did  Him  Honor. 

When  Villarillo  walked  abroad  through  the 
brilliantly  lighted  Sierpes,  the  show  street  of  Se- 
ville, there  were  many  who  delighted  to  halt 
him  and  seek  the  honor  of  buying  refreshments 
for  him  in  one    of    the    many  cafes   along  the 
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street.     Even  in  his  street  clothes  Villarillo  was 
handsome. 

His  body  was  solid  and  muscular  and  his  face 
was  merry.  The  round  black  felt  hat  of  the 
bullfighter  sat  well  on  his  head,  but  even  that 
was  not  so  distinctive  a  mark  of  the  torero  as 
the  queue  which  barely  showed  at  the  back  of  his 
head. 

In  Spain,  where  the  bullfighter  is  a  person  of 
prominence  and  his  income  is  many  pesetas 
greater  than  that  of  some  noble  families,  there 
are  many  of  the  country  youth  who  sport  the 
bullfighter's  hat.  But  they  may  not  wear  the 
queue,  which  is  as  much  the  badge  of  the  trade 
as  the  knotted  rope  is  that  of  the  porter  in  the 
streets.  Except  that  to  be  a  torero  is  to  be  a 
member  of  a  profession  and  to  be  a  porter  is  to 
be  a  member  of  a  trade. 

It  did  not  need  a  backward  glance  at  Villarillo 
to  see  whether  he  had  the  pigtail  coiled  under 
his  hat  to  tell  th'at  he  was  a  bullfighter.  He 
looked  the  part. 

The  use  of  the  queue  is  to  furnish  something 
to  which  to  tie  the  padded  bag  which  the  bull- 
fighters wear  in  the  ring.  If  they  were  thrown 
or  slipped  so  that  they  struck  on  the  back  of  the 
head  it  would  be  all  over  with  them  if  they  were 
stunned  only  for  an  instant. 

Therefore  the  pad  which  protects  the  back  of 
the  head.  Hence  it  is  the  distinctive  mai'k  of 
the  profession  to  have  the  pigtail.  When  the 
matador  retires  from  the  ring  the  queue  is  cut 
off,  and,  with  the  severing  of  that,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  game  ceases.  To  lose  the  queue 
while  still  a  fighter  is  a  disgrace. 
Bit  of  a  Flirt. 

Concepcion  was  more  than  a  little  of  a  flirt, 
it  must  be  confessed,  although  with  her  little 
heart  she  appeared  to  love  Villarillo  for  the 
time  being  more  perhaps  than  she  ever  had 
fancied  any  cavalier  before.  She  could  not,  how- 
ever, resist  the  chance  to  make  him  jealous  on 
all  occasions,  and  with  that  idea  in  view  slip  dis- 
tributed the  favors  of  her  smiles  not  a  little  to 
Algabeno,  another  of  the  Seville  bullfighting 
squad. 

Algabeno  was  a  good  looking  man.  too.  and 
with  all  the  fire  of  his  Andalusian  nature  he 
loved  Concepcion.  He  had  just  the  vaguest  idea 
that  she  was  using  him  a  little  to  make  Villarillo 
love  her  the  more,  but  he  was  determined  to  win 
her  for  himself,  in  spite  of  that. 

And  so  it  was  on  the  days  of  the  corridas  de 
toros  that  when  Villarillo  had  killed  he  looked 
toward  the  seat  where  Concepcion  sat  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  smile,  and  that  after  Al<rabeno 
had  delivered  the  blow  in  his  turn  to  a  sturdy 
novillo  he.  too,  had  eyes  for  only  one  person  in 
the  assemblage.  The  smiles  of  Concepcion  re- 
warded him,  too. 

''It  is  too  bad,"  said  the  other  espadas.  "The 
girl  is  no  great  thing,  and  there  are  so  many  in 
the  world.  It  is  too  bad  that  these,  two  should 
be  after  the  same  one.  With  all  Seville  to 
choose  from,  it  is  strange  that  only  one  should 
be  marked  by  both." 

So  by  turns  the  fighters  stood  outside  the  grat- 


ing of  the  window  of  the  house  where  Cohcei)- 
cion  lived  and  told  the  young  woman  what  love 
meant.  And  at  night,  too,  they  took  turns  in 
singing  to  her  "window  up  above  all  the  songs 
which  delight  a  Sevillana. 

Other  girls  marked  the  attentions  paid  to  Con- 
cepcion, and  sighed  enviously  to  think  that  one 
girl  should  have  two  bullfighters  and  be  able  to 
play  them  off  one  against  the  other  so  as  to 
keep  them  both  for  her  own. 

It  was  curious  enough  that  the  two  men  re- 
mained friends  in  spite  of  it  all.  Ordinarily  the 
hot  blood  of  the  south  of  Spain  does  not  permit 
such  relations  between  two  men  to  remain  peace- 
ful. 

The  common  risk  of  their  lives  and  the  thought 
that  they  were  in  a  sort  brothers  in  arms,  kept 
them  friends  in  spite  of  tiie  traditions  of  love 
and  life  in  Andalusia.  They  had  a  sort  of  tacit 
agreement  not  to  interfere  with  the  love-making 
of  eacii  other,  and  when  one  found  the  grille  al- 
ready taken  by  the  other,  he  left  to  take  his 
chance  another  time.  So  for  some  weeks  it  ran 
on,  until  finally  blood  triumphed  over  brain. 

Algabeno  came  up  that  night  through  the 
street  of  San  Jorge  in  time  to  behold  his  rival 
and  Concepcion  in  as  close  an  embrace  as  iron 
bars  between  would  permit.  The  face  of  the 
girl  and  of  the  man  were  close  together,  and 
down  through  the  quiet  air  to  Algabeno  there 
floated  the  unmistakable  sound  of  a  kiss. 

Algabeno  did  not  hear  what  they  said. 

''Dost  thou  love  me?"  he  could  imagine  Villa- 
I'illo  asking. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  was  the  likely  answer 
of  Concepcion. 

There  was  reason  why  he  should  guess  cor- 
rectly, for  had  she  not  said  the  same  thing  to 
him  the  night  before  when  their  lips  met  thiough 
the  bars? 

Algabeno  was  mad  with  rage  and  grief.  He  did 
not  know  whether  he  iiated  Villarillo  more  than 
the  girl.  His  fii'st  impulse  was  to  go  forward 
and  to  kill  one  or  both  of  them.  Some  impulse 
of  calmness,  sufficiently  rare  in  him  and  his  kind, 
made  him  pause.  He  had  a  better  plan.  And 
so  he  walked  down  the  street,  away  from  the 
loving  duo. 

He  and  Villarillo  had  rooms  in  the  same 
house.  It  was  impossible  to  sleep  with  the  tu- 
mult in  his  mind,  and  it  seemed  hours  before  Vil- 
larillo could  be  heard  coming  up  the  stairs,  grop- 
ing his  way  along  and  whistling  light-heartedly. 

Algabeno  heard  noise  in  the  room  above,  and 
soon  a  creaking  as  the  bullfighter  dropped  into 
bed  and  prepared  to  sleep.  Algabeno  waited 
and  waited,  probably  for  about  two  hours.  Then 
he  got  out  of  bed,  hunted  around  the  room  for  a 
moment,  found  what  hr»  wanted  and  started  up 
the  steps. 

They  creaked  under  his  feet,  but  he  went 
nuietly  and  soon  was  at  Villarillo 's  door.  The 
blade  of  the  knife  he  held  helped  to  pry  open 
the  door  quietly.  •* 

Algabeno  stepped  in  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  at  Villarillo,  who  slept  calmly  with   his 
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back  to  Algabeno.     The  latter  apparently  was  in 
two  minds. 

His   first    instinct    was    to    do    what   he   had 
planned  to  do  and  get  it  over  with. 
Vengeance !     Vengeance ! 

Villarillo's  queue  was  within  easy  reach.  A 
single  slash  of  the  knife  and  the  glory  of  the 
matador  would  have  departed.  No  thought  of 
how  he  would  feel  if  some  one  did  that  to  him 


''Well  enough  now,  but  when  you  are  awake 
it  will  be  a  different  story,"  said  Algabeno  to. 
himself. 

"Come,  wake  up,"  he  said  aloud.  ''I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

Villarillo  almost  leaped  from  the  bed  at  the 
sight  of  Algabeno  with  the  knife,  but  the  other 
calmed  him. 

Then  he  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 


ALGABENO   ON  THE   THRESHOLD    OF  A  DASTARDLY  VENGEANCE. 

Villarillo's  queue  was  within  easy  reach.  A  single  slash  of  the  knife  and  the  glory  of  the 
matador  would  have  departed.  No  thought  of  how  he  would  feel  if  some  one  did  that  to  him 
entered  Algabeno 's  mind,  but  all  of  a  sudden  his  heart  was  flooded  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  both  of  them,  so  deceived  and  so  played  on  by  the  same  woman. 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 


entered  Algabeno 's  mind,  but  all  of  a  sudden  his 
heart  was  flooded  with  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
both  of  them,  so  deceived  and  so  played  on  by 
the  same  woman. 

He  was  making  up  his  mind,  however,  and  he 
reached  out  to  grasp  the  queue  and  sever  it  with 
the  honor  of  Villarillo.  He  could  not  complete 
the  journey  of  his  hand.  He  dropped  it  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  sleeping  man  and  shook  him 
roughly. 

"Carissima,"   murmured    Villarillo    sleepily. 


and  said:  ''To-night  you  were  with  Concep- 
eion?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Villarillo. 

"And  after  you  had  stood  for  a  while  at  the 
grille  she  leaned  forward  her  face  invitingly  to 
you  and  you  kissed  her?  And  you  asked  her  if 
she  loved  you,  and  she  answered  that  she  did 
with  all  her  heart?  Is  it  not  so?"  asked  Alga- 
beno. 

"Were  you  in  her  room  that  you  heard  and 
saw  all  this?"  demanded  Villarillo. 
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"I  was  not,"  replied  Algabeno.  "But  I  came 
down  the  street  and  I  saw  you  two  close  togeth- 
er, and  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  kiss.  Then  I 
came  away." 

"How,  then,  do  you  know  what  she  said?" 
demanded  Villarillo. 

"I  did  not  know.  I  only  guessed  it.  That 
was  what  she  said  to  me  the  night  before  when 
she  and  I  kissed,"  said  Algabeno. 

"And  that  is  the  reason  of  the  knife,"  said 
Villarillo.  "You  have  come  here  to  fight  with 
me  for  her?  Well,  wait  a  minute  and  I  will  get 
ray  knife,"  and  he  made  a  motion  as  if  to  rise. 

"No,  my  brother,"  said  Algabeno.  "I  come 
here  with  quite  another  object.  .  I  have  planned 
to  do  you  a  grievous  Avrong.  No,  it  is  still 
there,"  he  said,  as  Villarillo 's  hand  moved 
toward  the  back  of  his  head.  "I  have  not  done 
you  that  injury.  But  I  was  moved  with  an 
idea,  and  so  I  woke  you  up.  I  have  a  plan  to 
tell  you." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Villarillo. 

"It  is  this,"  said  Algabeno.  "This  foul 
daughter  of  an  evil  woman  has  played  us  both 
false.     She  uses  one  to  play  against  the  other, 


that  she  may  say  that  the  two  great  bullfighters 
of  Seville  are  at  her  feet.  She  is  unworthy  of 
us,  and  her  actions  show  it.  There  are  thousands 
of  other  girls  in  Seville  better  than  she,  and  they 
will  be  true  to  me  or  to  you  and  will  not  try  to 
make  fools  of  whichever  one  of  us  they  love. 
Let  this  unworthy  woman  go  to  the  devil,  her 
father.  We  will  both  give  her  up,  and  let  some 
one  who  wills  take  our  leavings.  Thus  we  shall 
both  be  revenged,  and  you  and  I,  my  brother, 
shall  stay  friends  as  we  should.     Is  it  agreed?" 

"It  is  not  a  trick  to  get  me  out  of  the  way?" 
asked  Villarillo  suspiciously. 

•  "No,  my  brother.  I  swear  it  by  the  Holy 
Virgin,"  answered  Algabeno  passionately. 

"Let  it  be  so,  then,  my  brother,"  said  Villar- 
illo, drawing  Algabeno  to  his  arms.  "Let  the 
foul  woman  go  where  she  wills.  But  what  eyes! 
What  lips!"  he  added  regi-etfully. 

"Ay,  but  they  are  for  any  and  all,"  said 
Algabeno. 

And  that  is  why  Concepoion  Guerra  y  Esteb- 
anez  no  longer  has  the  two  bullfighters  of  Seville 
to  pay  her  court.  And  she  may  die  an  old  maid 
for  all  they  care,  while  the  other  girls  of  Seville 
are  envious  of  her  no  longer. 


BY  WAY  OF  RELIGION 


EFFORT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  TO  RISE  ABOVE  THE  CORRUPTION  AND  DE- 
BASEMENT DISCLOSED  BY  INVESTIGATION  GIVES  RENEWED 
FORCE  TO  MANY  FORMS  OF  RELIGIOUS  FERVOR. 


AS  pointed  out  in  the  editorial  in  this 
issue  of  The  Pandex,  the  idealizing  mo- 
tives of  the  times  grow  concurrently  with  the 
discovery  of  the  baser  elements.  And  in 
nothing  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  wherein  the  United  States 
has  made  important  and  probably  permanent 
progress  within  recent  years,  or  months.  To 
be  sure  the  progress  has  often  been  reg- 
istered in  su^ch  unusual  treatments  of  re- 
ligion as  those  of  Billy  Sunday,  the  evan- 
gelist of  Iowa,  and  it  has  involved  the  un- 
remitting advancement  of  Christian  Science 
and  of  many  new  cults,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  movement  has  been  in  behalf  of  higher 
motives,  larger  conceptions  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  his  fellows,  and  more  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  part  which  the  ideas  of  the 


universal    and   of   God   should   play   in   the 
social   order. 


PRIEST  AGAINST  BANKERS 


Father  Schell,  Who  Started  Pacific  Land  Fraud 
Suits,  Finds  New  Field. 

With  increasing  frequency  the  leaders  of 
religion  have  been  appearing  in  such  prac- 
tical work  as  that  described  in  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Ladysmith,  Wis. — Father  Joseph  Schell,  the 
Catholic  missionary  who  first  called  the  attention 
of  the  government  to  the  land  frauds  in  Oregon, 
resulting  in  the  famous  prosecutions  now  under 
way,  and  who  exposed  the  corruption  in  the 
Indian  department's  dealings  with  the  red  men 
of  Nebraska,  has   a   new   crusade. 

After  leaving  the  Nebraska  res^-vation,  where 
he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  whites,  who,  he 
said,  resented  the  manner  in  which  he  had  pre- 
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vented  their  further  debauching  the  Indians, 
Father  Schell  was  sent  to  the  village  of  Tony, 
near  here,  but  his  revelations  are  to  continue. 
This  time  his  object  of  attack  will  be  the  failure 
of  a  bank  a  couple  of  years  ago,  leaving  many  of 
Father  Schell 's  present  parishioners  penniless. 
He  proposes  to  force  criminal  prosecutions  of 
those  he  blames  for  the  bank  wrecking. 

Father  Schell  was  so  active  in  his  work  on  the 
Winnebago  reservation  that  the  whites  who  had 
been  getting  rich  by  swindling  the  Indians  beat 
him  nearly  to  death  one  dark  night. 


GIVING  WAY  TO  WEALTH 


Religion    Declared   by    Cardinal    Gibbons   to    be 
Passing  to   Second  Place. 

Back  of  the  actions  of  the  priest  above 
mentioned  is  the  moral  support  of  the  church 
to  which  he  belongs,  as  evidenced  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Denver  Post : 

New  York. — James,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  is 
spending  the  summer  in  Southhampton,  L.  I.,  be- 
lieves that  the  increase  of  wealth  in  America  is 
far  surpassing  the  spread  of  religion.  Thought- 
ful man  is  invited  to  carry  the  theory  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion  for  himself.  His  eminence,  a 
prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  church,  as  well  as  of 
the  i-ealm  of  thought,  will  go  no  further. 

With  his  keen,  far-seeing  eyes  looking  into 
the  future,  he  said  to  me : 

"The  man  of  wealth  no  longer  seeks  the  king- 
dom of  God.  He  finds  his  kingdom  and  the  joys 
thereof  on   this  earth." 

"Wealth,  then,  is  spreading  faster  than  the 
religion   of  Christ?"  I  asked. 

"I  fear  that  is  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"With  what  result,  do  you  venture  to  say?" 

"Verily,  a  rich  man  shall  not  enter  the  king- 
dom of  iieaven,"  answered  the  cardinal,  quot- 
ing the  words  of  the  Man  of  Galilee. 

"Do  you  mean  that  that  is  literally  true?" 

"I  am  afraid  so,"  said  the  cardinal.  "I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  impossible — I  know  some 
rich  men  who  are  pious  and  devout;  but  of  the 
great  majority  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are 
indifferent  as  to  their  spiritual  welfare — they 
prefer  the  things  of  the  earth,  of  which  they 
bave  an  abundance.  In  the  luxury  of  our  civiliz- 
ation they  heed  not  the  hereafter.  They  are 
Tjlinded  to  the  truth." 


SCHIFF  AGAINST  ZIONISM 


Tinancier  TMnks  Jews  Can't  be  True  Americans 
and   Good  Zionists. 

The  closeness  of  the  relationship  between 
religion  and  patriotism  is  given  prominence 
in  the  following  from  the  New  York  Times: 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  Jewish  banker  and  philan- 
thropist, does  not  believe  that  a  Jew  can  be  a 
irue  American  and   a  good   Zionist  at   the  same 


time.  In  a  letter  to  President  Solomon  Scheehter 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  published 
in  The  American  Hebrew,  Mr.  Schiff  outlines 
his  views  of  Zionism.  He  declares  that  Jews 
must  not  assume  that  they  have  simply  found 
an  asylum  in  this  country,  as  that  idea  places 
a  "prior  lien"  on  their  citizenship,  to  which 
there  must  be  no   string. 

In  the  letter,  which  is  in  reply  to  one  sent  by 
Dr.  Scheehter,  Mr.  Schiff  first  expresses  regret 
that  his  correspondent  has  become  an  adherent 
of  Zionism,  and  then  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he 
has  little  sympathy  with  those  who  may  have 
attacked  Dr.  Scheehter  for  his  belief.  He  con- 
tinues  in  part: 

Speaking  as  an  American,  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment concede  that  one  can  be  at  the  same  time 
a  true  American  and  an  honest  adherent  of  the 
Zionist  movement.  The  men  whom  you  mention 
by  name  may  have  or  may  have  had,  as  far  as 
they  have  passed  away,  the  thorough  convic- 
tion of  a  deep  attachment  to  this  country,  but  if 
they  are  honest  Zionists — I  mean  if  they  believe 
and  hope  and  labor  for  an  ultimate  restoration 
of  Jewish  political  life  and  the  reestablishment 
of  a  Jewish  nation — they  place  a  prior  lien  upon 
their  citizenship,  which,  if  there  would  be  a 
possibility  for  their  desire  and  plans  to  become 
effective,  would  prevent  them  from  maintaining 
allegiance  to  the  country  of  which  they  now  claim 
to  be  good  citizens. 

The  Jew  should  not  for  a  moment  feel  that 
Ire  has  only  found  an  "asylum"  in  this  country; 
he  must  not  feel  that  he  is  in  exile  and  that  his 
abode  here  is  only  a  temporary  or  passing  one. 
If  those  who  come  after  us  are  to  be  freed  from 
the  prejudice  from  which  this  generation  is,  not 
unnaturally,  suffering,  we  need  feel  that  politi- 
cally no  one  has  any  claim  upon  us  but  the 
country  of  which,  of  our  free  will,  we  have  be- 
come citizens,  that  even  if  we  are  Jews  in  faith 
there  is  no  string  to  our  citizenship. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  you  in  your  yearning 
for  a  return  to  Jewish  ideals.  On  the  contrary, 
I  join  in  this :  but  I  fear  to  a  very  great  number 
of  Zionists,  and  certainly  to  many  of  the  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  moment,  this  yearning  to 
which  you  give  expression  is  entirely  foreign, 
and  in  their  desire  and  ambition  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine  the  religi- 
ous moment  and  motive  has  but  a  small,  if  any 
part. 

What  binds  the  Jews  to  Jews,  says  Mr.  Schiff, 
in  closing,  is  the  belief  that  the  Jews  have  some- 
thing precious  in  their  keeping,  and  that  their 
mission  in  the  world  continues  with  their  re- 
sponsibility of  one  for  the  other. 

"Because  of  this,  our  destiny  is  among  the 
nations  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  nations."  he 
says.  Judaism,  Mr.  Schiff  contends,  still  re- 
mains the  mother  of  religion,  without  which 
neither  Christianity  nor  Mohammedanism  could 
have  come  into  existence  or  have  lived,  and  for 
the  Jews  to  withdraw  from  the  midst  of  the 
nations  would  "appear  like  flying  in  the  face 
of   Divine   resolve.'* 
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LIBERAL  ORGAN  SUSPENDS 


Comes  Under  Ban  of  Vatican   Regarding  Doc- 
trinal  Criticism. 

Apparently  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  deter- 
mined that  the  Catholic  Church  shall  not  be 
drawn  too  far  aside  into  the  modern  modifi- 
cations of  religion.  Witness  the  following 
from  the  New  York  World  descriptive  of  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  Pope's  recent 
manifesto : 

Lyons,  France. — In  consequence  of  the  Pope's 
recent  proscribing  of  criticism  along  certain  lines, 
the  weekly  review  Demain  (ToMorrow),  organ 
of  the  liberal  French  Catholics,  who  have  been 
opposing  the  ''ultramontanes,"  announces  that 
it  has  suspended  publication  for  the  present  be- 
cause 'Hhe  sincerest  Catholic  ideals  are  so  ob- 
scured and  misunderstood  that  it  is  necessary 
to  await  the  restoration  of  calm  before  resum- 
ing work." 

Demain  publishes  the  syllabus  and  says:  ''To 
the  extent  to  which  the  decree  of  the  Holy  Office 
is  applied  it  will  annihilate  in  the  Catholic 
schools  exegetic  and  moral  criticism.  We  say 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  applied,  because  even 
at  Rome  the  necessity  of  abandoning  certain  of 
its  prohibitions  will  be  evident  if  a  dangerous 
impasse  is  not  soon  to  be  reached.  To  fetter 
the  free  exercise  of  criticism  is  to  destroy 
reason.  It  only  remains  to  be  remarked  that  the 
elaboration  and  publication  of  the  decree  coin- 
cides with  the  introduction  in  our  public  schools 
of  the  study  of  the  critical  history  of  religions, 
and    especially    of    the    origin    of    Christianity." 


PERIL   IN   ANTI-CHURCH    RAGE 


Recent  Italian  Outbreak  Likely  to  Renew  Papal 
Intransigeance. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  conservatism 
of  the  present  administration  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  afforded  in  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Sun: 

Rome. — In  Vatican  circles  the  passive  atti- 
tude of  the  Italian  Government  during  the  anti- 
Church  crisis  is  commented  upon  unfavorably. 
The  parish  priests  of  Rome  have  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  Prefect  of  the  province  in  which, 
after  protesting  at  the  outrages  committed  daily 
against  the  clergy  they  ask  whether  the  laws 
are  still  in  force  and  whether  it  is  lawful  for  a 
savage  rabble  composed  of  Jews  and  anti-Chris- 
tians to  outrage  with  impunity  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, which  is  still  recognized  as  the  religion 
of  the  state;  the  Pope,  whose  person  is  declared 
by  law  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the 
clergy,  who  as  Italian  citizens  are  entitled  to 
liberty,  respect  and  personal  protection. 

The  parish  priests  conclude  by  asking  whether 
they  are  considered  by  the  civil  authorities  out- 


side the  pale  of  the  law.  Needless  to  say  this 
petition  has  remained  unanswered,  and  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  protect  the  clergy.  In  almost 
every  Italian  town  priests  and  nuns  have  been 
insulted,  outraged,  and  attacked,  yet  not  one  of 
their  assailants  has  been  arrested.  A  well-known 
Vatican  prelate  declares  that  the  present  situa- 
tion is  very  grave.     He  says: 

''Pius  IX  commenced  his  pontificate  with  a 
conciliatory  policy  and  he  was  forced  to  end  it 
with  intransigeance.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  the  case  of  Leo  XIII,  and  were  an  identical 
change  to  take  place  now  under  Pius  X  the 
church  question  in  Italy  would  be  sure  to  assume 
quite  a  different   aspect. 

"Conciliation  between  Church  and  State  was 
both  premature  and  impossible  under  Pius  IX. 
Leo  XIII  would  only  accept  reconciliation  pro- 
vided it  were  based  on  the  cession  of  territory 
to  the  Holy  See,  and  naturally  the  Roman  ques- 
tion remained  unsolved.  But  Pius  X  on  the  con- 
trary initiated  quite  a  different  policy.  He  never 
sought  to  arrive  at  an  entente  with  the  Italian 
Government,  and  while  he  never  ceased  to  pro- 
test against  the  occupation  of  Rome  and  the  loss 
of  his  temporal  power,  still  he  gave  repeated 
proofs  that  he  favored  a  modus  vivendi,  namely, 
that  both  Church  and  State  should  continue  to 
live  side  by  side,  each  sroing  its  own  way  with- 
out friction  or  antagonism. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  Catholic 
party  in  Italy  is  neither  strong  nor  well  or- 
ganized. What  Machiavelli  said  of  the  Pope, 
'They  are  not  strong  enough  to  rule  Italy  nor 
weak  enough  to  prevent  others  from  ruling  her,' 
may  be  applied  today  to  the  Catholics.  It  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  for  the  monarchy  to  neglect 
the  Catholics  and  make  them  enemies  instead  of 
friends.  Thanks  to  Pius  X,  they  have  so  far 
afforded  great  help  to  the  kingdom,  which  is 
threatened  by  Socialists  and  opposed  bv  many 
others,    including   anarchists    and    Republicans." 


TWO   BILLIONS   FOR   HEATHEN. 


Missionary  Organization  Proposes  to  Raise  This 
Vast    Sum    for   Its    Work. 

The  seriousness  with  which  the  orthodox 
Protestants  regard  the  efforts  they  are  mak- 
ing to  convince  the  people  of  all  nations 
that  the  greatest  of  religions  is  the  Chris- 
tian, as  interpreted  by  them,  is  reflected  in 
the  following  from  the  Indianapolis  News: 

Winona  Lake,  Ind. — Dr.  J.  Campbell  White,  of 
New  York,  is  at  Winona  discussing  befoi-e  the 
numerous  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  Wi- 
nona Bible  Conference  the  plans  that  his  or- 
ganization has  for  systematic  and  world-wide 
effort  in  the  cause  of  missions.  Mr.  White  rep- 
resents an  interdenominational  association  which 
within  the  next  twenty  years  proposes  to  raise 
.$2,000,000,000,  the  money  to  be  spent*in  mission- 
ary work  all  over  the  world,  the  finances  to  be 
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disbursed  through  the  mission  boards  of  the 
various  churches  as  they  are  at  present  organ- 
ized. Mr.  White  once  was  with  the  international 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  went  to  India  some  years  ago, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  work  among  the 
English-speaking  college  students,  and  he  de- 
veloped as  one  of  the  most  able  foreign  college 
secretaries.  A  year  ago  he  took  charge  of  the 
laymen's  work  in  the  United  Presbyterian  church. 
About  nine  months  ago,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
New  York,  the  interdenominational  movement  to 
spread  the  gospel  over  the  world  was  set  on 
foot,  and  he  was  named  as  its  secretary.  The  as- 
sociation has  in  its  nine  months  only  begun  its 
preliminary  work.  It  has  opened  branches  in 
England  and  Scotland  and  has  fifty  men  investi- 
gating missionary  conditions  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

Eleven  Million  Shares  of  Stock. 

The  two  billion  dollars  which  the  association 
hopes  to  raise  is  to  be  gathered  up  through  a  sale 
of  stock  to  individuals,  after  the  manner  of 
organizing  a  private  coi-poration.  The  stock 
consists  of  10,000,000  shares  of  $100  each,  pay- 
able at  the  rate  of  $5  a  year,  and  1,000,000  shares 
of  $1,000  each,  payable  $50  a  year.  With  this 
sum,  Mr.  White  says,  the  whole  world  may  be 
evangelized  in  one  generation. 

"The  one  overshadowing  question  now  before 
all  men,"  said  Mr.  White,  in  discussing  the 
financing  of  the  missionary  effort,  "is  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world.  The  question  is  one 
simple  enough  for  any  child  to  understand.  The 
gospel  is  to  be  preached  through  all  the  world, 
and  the  churches  are  to  bear  witness.  There 
are  so  many  denominations  and  the  church  is 
so  split  up  that  some  organization  is  demanded 
to  meet  the  need.  The  missionary  work  has 
proved  to  be  the  great  unifying  force.  In  this 
cause  all  sects  unite  in  a  common  fight  against 
the  wrong.  Spread  all  over  the  Orient  there  will 
soon  be  one  national  church.  The  prayers  of 
the  missionary  are  keeping  alive  the  church  of 
today. 

$2  Per  Capita  Will  Save  the  Heathen. 

"Although  the  United  States  has  double  the 
wealth  and  population  of  Great  Britain,  we  do 
not  give  any  more  for  missionary  work  than  is 
given  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  figured  that  $2  per 
capita  will  give  every  heathen  the  story  of  the 
gospel,  but  at  the  present  rate  of  contribution 
for  missionary  purposes  it  would  take  one  hun- 
dred years  to  complete  the  work,  when  it  could 
be  done  in  twenty-five  years.  There  are  now 
675,000,000  unprovided  for.  We  have  50,000,000 
people  outside  the  churches  in  this  country,  com- 
pared with  500,000,000  heathen  not  yet  reached 
by  the  gospel  in-  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is 
no  frontier  in  Christ's  kingdom.  We  are  asked 
to   devote   our  lives   and  money  to  His  Work." 

Dr.  White  said  there  is  not  only  a  need  for 
money,  but  also  for  workers  in  the  mission  fields. 
Only  one  out  of  3400  church  members  goes 
out  as  a  missionary.  In  the  Civil  wai*,  he  said, 
Illinois  sent  one  man  out  of  every  seven  to  the 


front.  Kansas  sent  one  for  every  six  men,  while 
North  Carolina  sent  20,000  more  soldiers  than 
she  had  voters. 

One  Street  Car  Fare  a  Week. 

"When  we  get  in  earnest  about  the  conquest 
of  the  world  for  Christ,"  Dr.  White  said,  "we 
can  send  out  20,000  missionaries,  or  only  one  to 
every  1,000  church  members.  The  price  of  one 
street  car  fare  a  week  from  every  church  member 
would  do  it." 

This  laymen's  missionary  organization  has 
planned  for  union  meetings  of  men  for  the  com- 
ing fall  and  winter  in  100  cities  of  the  United 
States.  By  this  method  the  organization  hopes 
to  increase  the  receipts  for  missions  fifty  per  cent 
during  the  coming  year.  Through  its  workers, 
who  travel  extensively  about  the  country  through 
the  fall,  winter  and  spring,  the  evangelistic  com- 
mittee of  the  Presbyterian  church  will  urge  the 
laymen  of  the  country  to  take  up  and  help  finance 
this  stupendous  missionary  scheme. 


QUITS  MUSIC  FOR  RELIGION 


Famous     Violinist     Abandons     Her     Art     for 
Tl](eosophy. 

One  of  the  personal  instances  of  the  per- 
vasion of  the  country  by  increased  religious 
devotion  is  presented  in  the  following  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star: 

London. — Only  twenty-two  years  old  and  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  violinists  on  the  con- 
cert platform,  Miss  Maud  MacCarthy  has  startled 
the  musical  world  by  announcing  that  she  had 
decided  to  abandon  her  art,  which  brings  her 
both  wealth  and  fame,  for  Theosophy.  She 
has  already  cancelled  all  her  engagements. 

A  touch  of  mystic  interest  is  added  to  her 
strange  renunciation  by  the  fact  that  it  fulfills 
a  prophecy  made  when  she  was  a  child  of  eight. 
She  was  then  figuring  as  a  girl  prodigy  witH 
great  success.  She  performed  at  a  party  given 
by  Gladstone  when  he  was  England's  prime  min- 
ister. The  Grand  Old  Man  was  delighted  with 
her.  An  account  of  her  triumph  was  cabled  to 
Australia,  of  which  country  she  is  a  native. 
Then  a  clairvoyant  there  made  this  prediction: 
"The  child  will  rise  to  the  very  top  of  her  art, 
but  when  she  reaches  the  pinnacle  she  will  aban- 
don the  gift  for  work  in  other  directions." 

She  has  certainly  reached  the  pinnacle.  She 
has  won  unstinted  applause  from  the  critics  and 
public  of  three  continents.  She  has  been  ac- 
claimed the  musical  successor  of  Joachim.  At 
the  height  of  a  fame  which  all  might  envy'  she 
lays  aside  her  violin  to  delve  into  occult 
mysteries. 

"Coming  to  the  decision  has  been  difficult," 
admitted  Miss  McCarthy.  "I  feel  rather 
dazed — as  if  I  were  a  new  person.  But  I  feel  it  is 
better  to  devote  myself  to  this  other  work  with 
my  full  powers,  and  so  help  myself  and  the 
world  too,  if  I  can,  than  to  devote  myself  to  my 
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art  with  only  part  of  my  powers,  which  would 
neither  help  myself  nor  the  world. 

"I  had  a  great  love  of  my  art,  but  not  for 
public  success.  I  was  content  to  play  for  the 
beauty  of  the  thing.  I  was  rarely  carried  away 
on  the  platform,  but  when  I  was,  there  was  al- 
ways a  tremendously  strong  reaction  on  my 
body.  I  can  hardly  describe  it,  but  when,  after 
a  success,  I  was  recalled  and  recalled,  and  people 
have  shaken  hands  with  me,  and  showered  flow- 
ers on  me,  I  never  felt  as  if  it  were  anything  to 
do  with  me — the  real  me." 

In  further  reference  to  her  resolve  to  study 
Theosophy,  Miss  MacCarthy  emphasized  the  fact 
that  she  was  acting  purely  on  her  own  initiative. 

''No  direct  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  me  either  from  home  or  from  outside,"  she 
said.  "1  have  always  had  a  profound  reverence 
for  Mrs.  Besant — I  think  her  one  of  the  best  and 
finest  women  I  can  imagine — but  I  have  never 
had  more  than  three  short  interviews  with  her 
in  my  life,  and  the  longest — which  lasted  only 
half  an  hour — was  after  I  had  decided  to 
abandon  my   art." 

Theosophy  came  into  Miss  MacCarthy 's  life 
when  she  was  a  child  of  twelve,  and  though  she 
has  passed  through  many  questioning  phases 
she  has  always  come  back  to  it,  more  convinced 
than  ever  of  its  underlying  truth. 

"I  Avant  you  to  make  clear,"  she  said,  "that 
I  am  not  setting  up  as  a  teacher  of  theosophy. 
At  this  stage  I  am  a  student  and  nothing  else. 
But  I  have  never  found  anything  so  completely 
satisfying.  Of  course  you  can't  convince  people 
by  arguing  with  them.  There  must  be  personal 
experience.  Every  step  of  progress  I  have  made 
in  art  both  intellectually  and  emotionally  I  owe 
to  theosophy.  These  things  have  always  had  an 
attraction  for  me  from  my  earliest  youth — as  a 
child  I  was  precociously  religious;  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  the  work  of  my  life — my  whole 
life- — must  be  something  different  from  th,e  prac- 
tice of  my  art  alone."' 


A  TALK  WITH  BUDDHIST  HEAD 


Simplicity    and    Hospitality    Amid    Royal    and 
Impressive   Surroundings. 

A  religion  which  has  outlasted  all  others, 
save  possibly  the  Jewish,  has  its  own  head 
similar  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Something  of 
this  great  leader's  personality  is  thus  set 
forth  by  Sven  Hedin,  the  noted  explorer,  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  August: 

In  the  morning  I  had  my  breakfast  and  dressed 
myself  as  smartly  as  for  any  ball  at  the  Govern- 
ment house.  Accompanied  by  the  same  pei'sons 
who  had  been  in  attendance  on  me  at  the  games, 
we  again  rode  up  to  Tashi-lumpo,  and  proceeded 
up  the  hill,  as  the  house  in  wi/lich  Tashi  Lama 
dwells  towers  above  the  highest  point  of  this 
town  of  temples.    It  is  a  block  of  white  buildings 


with      large      projecting      windows      and      large 
awnings. 

^Ve  are  ushered  into  the  chief  secretary's  i-oom 
— a  splendid  reception  room  full  of  idols  in  cases 
of  real  gold.  Red  is  the  prevalent  color  of  the 
room.  From  th^e  window  one  sees  the  numerous 
temple  roofs  and  has  a  fine  view  of  the  valley. 

Thus  we  are  sitting,  chatting  for  about  an 
hour.  Tea  is  handed  round  in  bowls  with  silver 
saucers.  A  lama  now  came  in  and  whispered  to 
the  old  man,  who  informed  me  that  the  Tashi 
Lama  was  waiting  for  me;  he  had  only  just 
finished  h»is  prayers.  In  all  the  corridors  and 
passages  there  are  lamas  standing,  silent  as 
monuments,  looking  at  us.  Lobsang  Tsering 
whispers  that  we  have  now  come  to  the  last 
anteroom,  where  I  can  arrange  myself  and  put 
on  the  black  shoes.  We  then  mount  the  last 
steps  and  arrive  in  the  room  outside  the  one 
where  His  Holiness  will  receive  us.  None  ex- 
cept Robert  and  Muhamed  Isa  were  allowed  to 
proceed  any  furthier.  My  present,  consisting  of 
an  expensive  medicine  case,  is  now  taken  charge 
of  by  a  lama  and  is  carried  in.  I  was  asked 
whether  I  knew  Tibetan.  As  my  knowledge 
thereof  is  rather  meager  the  interpreter  had  to 
accompany  me.  Otherwise  His  Holiness  would 
have  received  me  all  by  myself. 

We  enter;  near  the  door  I  make  a  deep  bow, 
then  a  few  more  until  I  come  close  up  to  Tashi 
Lama,  who  is  sitting  on  a  small  bench  fixed  to 
the  wall  in  a  window  recess,  with!  a  small  table 
in  front  of  him.  He  is  dressed  as  an  ordinary 
lama,  in  red  garments;  he  nods  to  me  kindly, 
and  gives  me  both  his  hands,  asking  me  to  sit 
down  in  an  easy  chair  close  to  him.  Half  of 
the  room  is  roofed  in,  the  other  half  is  like  an 
open  yard;  the  room  is  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  secretary,  being  extraordinarily 
simple;  not  a  single  idol,  no  furniture,  no  mats, 
only  the  cold  stone  floor.  Through  tl:e  window 
his  dreamy  eyes  look  out  over  this  sinful  world 
toward  the,  to  us  invisible.  Nirvana,  whei'e  his 
spirit  in  time  will  find  rest.  He  is  Pantjen 
Rimpotje,  or  Tsong  Kapas's  reincarnation.  The 
great  doctor's  soul  has  settled  in  Tashi  Lama's 
transient  body.  When  a  Tashi  Lama  dies  Tsong 
Kapas's  soul  is  transferred  to  his  successor — a 
child  being  selected  by  the  conclave.  The  pres- 
ent Tubden  Tjoki  Nima  Gele  Namdja  is  th« 
sixth  Tashi  Lama,  and  is  at  present  the  holiest 
person  in  the  whole  lama  world. 

What  did  we  talk  about?  He  asked  me  first 
if  I  had  gone  through  many  hardships,  and 
whether  I  had  felt  tlie  cold  very  much  at  Tjang- 
tang;  then  he  expressed  regret  at  the  bad  recep- 
tion I  had  met  with.  The  reason  was  that  I 
had  come  so  quietly,  and  nobody  knew  that  I 
was  the  right  person  who  was  expected.  Now 
everything  should  be  done  for  my  comfort ;  he 
had  given  instructions  to  that  effect.  He  then 
asked  about  my  country,  where  it  was  situated, 
and  about  the  population,  then  about  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  kings  and  emperore  in- 
terested him  greatly.  He  further  inqTiired  about 
the  Japanese   and   the   war   with   Russia,   about 
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the  countries  I  had  traveled  in,  about  India 
and  her  riches.  He  asked  about  the  route  to 
Sweden,  as  if  he  intended  to  pay  a  return  visit. 
He  asked  to  be  remembered  very  much  to  Lord 
Sahib  (Minto) ;  he  should  never  forget  the  lat- 
ter's  hospitality.  ''Don't  forget  it,"  he  said; 
"promise  me  that  you  write  to  him  and  say  that 
I  am  often — often  thinking  of  him.  Remember 
•me  also  to  Lord  Kitchener."  Of  his  lordship 
he  showed  me  a  signed  photograph.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  and  pro- 
duced a  photographic  group  of  them.  Under 
each  photo  was  written  the  name  and  the  country 
in  Tibetan.  He  asked  about  each  of  them  separ- 
ately. He  was  greatly  intei-ested  in  the  princes 
of  Europe ;  he  who  is  more  powerful  than  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  he  who  governs  the  faith  and 
thoughit  of  all  the  people,  from  Kalmucs  on  the 
Volga  to  the  Buriats  by  the  Baikal,  from  the 
•coast  of  the  Arctic  to  the  scorching  sun  of  India. 
At  last  he  called  for  some  lamas  and  ordered 
them  to  show  me  all  I  had  come  to  see.  He  then 
gave  me  both  his  hands  again  and  shbok  mine, 
nodding  his  head,  whilst  his  delightful  smile 
was  playing  on  his  lips  and  I  retired  backwards. 


FATHER   JOHN   OF   CRONSTADT 


Money  Has  Ceased  to  Come  to  Him  and  He  Com- 
plains of  His  Fate. 

St.  Petersburg,  Aug.  17. — Father  John,  of 
Cronstadt,  who  was  one  of  the  three  best  known 
men  in  Russia  ten  years  ago  and  to  whom  every 
morning  gifts  of  money  streamed  from  every 
part  of  the  empire,  has  lost  his  fame  and  his 
popularity  has  now  almost  finished.  Gifts  ad- 
dressed to  ''The  Holy  Man  of  Cronstadt"  have 
almost  ceased  to  come.  Father  John  has  aged 
rapidly  in  recent  years  and  in  an  interview  the 
other  day  said : 

"I  am  an  old  broken  man  and  very  ill.  I  have 
to  live  on  porridge  and  pearl  barley  soup  with 
tea.  My  sole  remaining  pleasure  is  the  daily 
service  at  church,  when  I  forget  to  tell  my 
troubles." 

The  church  authorities  here  rejoice  greatly  at 
the  priest's  downfall,  for  he  has  been  a  thorn 
in  their  sides  ever  since  his  fame  went  abroad 
throughout  the  land  and  thereby  made  Cron- 
stadt the  Mecca  of  Russia.  Were  Father  John 
twenty-five  years  younger  he  might  come  for- 
ward now  as  the  leader  of  the  moujiks. — Xew 
York  Sun. 


Foreign  Missions  As  a  Whole 


AFTER  A  YEAR'S  INVESTIGATION,  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS  POINTS  OUT 
THE  STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF  A  GREAT  PROPAGANDA- 
MISSIONARY  MISTAKES  AND  THE  INJURY  OF  SECTARIANISM. 


IN  view  of  religion's  marked  growth  with- 
in the  United  States,  and  the  ambition 
which  the  orthodox  Protestant  churches  have 
exprest  to  organize  a  propaganda  on  a 
billion  dollar  scale,  it  becomes  of  value  to 
read  the  following  article  by  William  T. 
Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis  recently  completed  a  tour 
of  the  principal  mission  stations  of  the  world, 
and  the  article  embodies  many  of  his  con- 
clusions. It  is  reprinted  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat : 

Rome,  Italy. — Here  in  the  center  of  the  world's 
religious  interest,  homeward  bound,  I  look  back 
over  nearly  a  year's  investigation  of  Christian 
missions  in  the  Orient  for  a  final  review  and 
summary.  What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter'?     Are  foreign  missions  worth  while? 

The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  Con- 
sidered only  from  the  standpoint  of  humanita- 
rian and  philanthropic  service,  the  entire  mis- 
sionary enterprise  justifies  its  existence.  Add 
to  these  great  woi'ks  of  healing,  education  and 
care  for  the  oi'phaned   and   the  needy,  the  ben- 


ficial  influence  which  has  been  exerted  upon  the 
characters  of  thousands  of  native  converts,  as 
well  as  the  more  general,  though  none  the  less 
unmistakable  influence  wielded  in  behalf  of  civi- 
lization, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  missionary 
agencies  which  the  churches  of  Christendon  main- 
tain at  an  annual  expenditure  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  is  one  of  the  tremendous  twentieth  cen- 
tury forces  making  for  the  world's  progress. 

I  know  of  no  other  undertaking,  however,  any- 
where at  all  approaching  this  one  in  magnitude 
which  is  managed  in  such  a  helter-skelter,  dis- 
organized fashion,  or  on  such  an  unbusinesslike 
basis.  I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  administration 
of  the  individual  boards,  but  to  the  propaganda 
as  a  whole.  Sentiment,  mood,  and  emotion, 
rather  than  tested  principle  and  careful  judg- 
ment, seem  to  be  the  foundation  of  most  mission- 
ary activity;  if  a  man  or  a  body  can  display 
especial  efficiency  in  stirring  tne  feelings  of  the 
home  constitutency  he  or  it  can  be  sure  of  plenty 
of  funds,  and  a  free  field  to  go  where  it  will  and 
do  what  it  pleases  in  the  mission  world.  There 
is  at  present  no  sufficient  method  of  checking  up 
the  woi'k  of  foreign  missions. 

This  sort  of  thing,  and  woi-se  mistakes,  are  in 
good   part   due    to   the    belp-yourself   fashion    in 
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which  the  denominations  work.  Only  in  the  more 
recent  fields  has  there  been  an  apportionment  of 
territory  among  the  churches,  although  every- 
where the  need  for  this  is  so  urgent  th'at  the  de- 
nominations are  now  recognizing  and  yielding  to 
it.  Plainly,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
mission  work  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  heath- 
en lands  should  not  be  done  as  one  closely  co- 
operating body.  The  avowed  aim  is  the  con- 
version of  the  people,  and  not  the  perpetuation 
and  extension  of  denominational  names,  creeds 
and  authority  upon  the  mission  field.  The  pres- 
ent arrangement  is  expensive,  divisive  and  a  hin- 
drance to  the  end  sought. 

Businesslike  Methods  Needed. 

Pending  the  time  of  actual  union,  every  possi- 
ble form  of  co-operation  should  be  adopted.  The 
commercial  sagacity  of  the  method  which  keeps 
h'alf  a  dozen  expensive  theologically  trained 
''business  agents"  in  the  same  port  city  to  do  the 
purely  secular  work  for  separate  boards  which 
could  all  be  done  by  one  unordained  business 
man  does  not  appeal  to  the  wayfarer.  Neither 
does  the  zeal  for  planting  new  work  in  these  out- 
posts (often  in  competition  with  native  churches) 
where  expenses  are  highest,  difficulties  greatest 
and  results  fewest,  when  there  are  unlimited 
favorable  openings  in  the  untouched  interior. 
Most  port  cities,  be  it  remarked,  need  a  sub- 
traction rather  than  an  addition  of  missionaries. 

A  closer  and  more  vigorous  supervision  of  mis- 
sions on  the  part  of  sensible,  courageous  men  of 
authority,  will  result  in  the  weeding  out  of  the 
occasional  unfit  missionary  and  in  remedying 
tactical  blunders  in  the  location  of  stations  and 
in  the  character  of  the  work.  Such  supervision 
might  stimulate  th'e  infrequent  missionary  who 
is  ineffective,  and  it  would  far  oftener  lay  a  re- 
straining hand  upon  those  who  are  overzealous 
and  thus  putting  out  of  service  expensive  work- 
ers. Too  many  valuable  missionaries  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  themselves  out  prematurely. 

Such  strong  supervision,  by  fully  and  fear- 
lessly reporting  the  facts  to  the  Christian  public, 
would  put  an  end  to  the  not  uncommon  practice 
indulged  in  by  some  independent  missions,  and 
by  certain  of  the  sects  holding  'peculiar'  tenets, 
of  planting  their  stations  under  the  shadow  of 
established  work,  proselyting  the  converts  of  the 
latter  and  buying  up  their  native  helpers.  The 
distant  people  who  provide  the  funds,  without 
being  able  to  watch  the  use  of  them,  would  be 
grateful  for  such  an  agency; 

Two  other  important  services  this  business- 
like supervision  would  accomplish :  It  would  in- 
sure the  sending  of  sane,  well-balanced  and  ac- 
curate reports  to  the  home  and  it  would  deal 
vigorously  with  the  criticisms  which  are  so  com- 
mon on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  that  they  con- 
stitute a  serious  barrier  to  missionary  success. 
Criticisms  which  are  even  partly  true  should  be 
frankly  admitted,  and  the  evils  remedied;  those 
which  are  not  true  should  be  boldly  challenged 
and  silenced. 

The  position  can  never  be  maintained  that  mis- 
sionaries are  impeccable;  and  to  answer  careful, 


definite  criticisms,  as  some  which  have  appeared 
in  this  correspondence  have  been  answered,  by 
the  sweeping  statement  that  it  is  "morally  im- 
possible" for  a  missionary  to  do  wrong,  is 
simply  to  put  missionary  defense  beyond  the  pale 
of  consideration  by  thinking  men.  In  the  one 
particular  instance  where  my  criticism  had  been 
definitely  disputed  I  had  said  that  a  certain 
Northern  Methodist  missionary  had  lent  his 
ability  and  influence  to  a  corporation  seeking 
concessions  from  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
board  secretary  and  certain  denominational 
papers  attacked  me  virulently  for  this,  declaring 
that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about. 
Then,  to  their  utter  confusion,  along  came  the 
presiding  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop  of  China, 
fully  substantiating  the  charge,  but  exonerating 
the  missionary  from  wrong  intention  and  assum- 
ing responsibility  himself. 

Similarly,  more  effective  administration  of  the 
missionary  propaganda  will  furnish  the  travel- 
ing public  with  the  easily  ascertained  facts  of 
the  mission  fields,  and  will  put  forth  effort  to 
introduce  them  to  missions  in  actual  operation. 
It  will  also  grapple  with  the  problem  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  port  cities;  for  so 
long  as  the  European  portion  of  these  ports  re- 
main as  they  are  the  work  of  missions  is  bound 
to  be  seriously  hampered. 

Missionary  Mistakes. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  must  make  a 
rather  sweeping  criticism  which  the  board  should 
have  dealt  with  long  ago.  It  is  that  an  aston- 
ishing proportion  of  missionaries  display  bad 
manners  and  bad  taste  on  shipboard.  To  deny 
this  charge,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
been  made  times  without  number,  is  to  turn  one's 
back  on  the  facts.  The  conduct  of  some  mis- 
sionaries aboard  ship  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  the  antimissionary  spirit  which  per- 
vades passenger  ships  the  world  over,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  port  cities  of  the  Orient.  Some 
of  the  criticisms  made  in  this  connection  are 
simply  unanswerable. 

What  is  to  be  said  for  example,  in  defense  of 
the  woman  missionary  whose  place  at  the  table 
had  to  be  changed  three  times  on  the  voyage 
across  the  Pacific  last  month?  In  the  first 
place,  her  astounding  meddlesomeness  had 
brought  upon  her  a  rebuke  at  which  she  felt 
offended  and  changed  her  seat;  later,  the  pas- 
sengers with  whom  she  was  seated  found  her  so 
uncomfortable  a  companion  that  they  complained 
to  the  steward  and  insisted  on  having  either  her 
seat  or  theirs  changed.  The  answer  commonly 
made  to  stories  like  this  is  that  the  missionary's 
godliness  no  doubt  rebuked  the  sinfulness  of  the 
other  passengers,  which  is  neither  a  modest  nor 
a  charitable  rejoiner.  In  this  case,  the  story 
was  told  me  by  a  prominent  American  business 
man,  a  church  member,  who  himself  had  been 
attending  a  series  of  missionary  meetings  in 
Omalia  just  before  leaving  home,  and  so  could 
hardly  be  called  a  hostile  critic.         %• 

I  could  write  literally  columns  of  incidents 
concerning  the  conduct  of  missionaries  on  ship- 
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board  whereby  they  have  earned  the  disfavor  of 
officers  and  fellow  passengers.  Summed  up 
though,  they  amount  to  this:  Some  missionaries 
seem  inclined  to  flaunt  their  moral  and  spiritual 
supei'ioi'ity  in  the  face  of  others;  they  insist  on 
having  an  identity  as  missionaries,  rather  than 
as  quiet,  modest,  well-bred  ladies  and  gentle- 
men; they  protest,  often  in  unseemly  fashion, 
against  the  indulgence  in  tobacco  or  liquor  or 
cards  on  the  part  of  other  passengers.  All  this 
may  be  comprehended  in  the  word  "provincial- 
ism." They  forget  that,  as  Kipling  says: 
"There's  a  world  outside  the  one  you  know," 
and  that  the  people  of  this  world  have  all  the 
personal  rights  and  liberties  which  are  to  be  ac- 
corded to  the  members  of  the  missionary  circle. 
Sometimes  this  provincialism  goes  to  the  length 
of  stupidity,  as  when  a  Pacific  liner  crossed  the 
meridian  on  Sunday,  and  so  dropped  that  day 
from  the  calendar,  whereupon  the  missionaries 
appealed  in  a  body  to  the  captain  to  drop  some 
other  day,  and  save  Sunday,  as  if  the  matter 
were  optional  with  him ! 

"Risque"    Songs   vs.    "Old   Hundred." 

Not  all  missionaries  are  guilty  of  these  things; 
far  from  it.  The  ablest  missionaries  depi'ecate 
them  seriously,  for  they  realize  their  far-reaching 
effects  upon  the  cause  they  represent.  In  ex- 
planation, if  not  in  extenuation,  they  point  out 
that  missionaries  leaving  the  homeland  are  still 
in  the  spirit  of  exaltation  created  by  their  fare- 
well meetings,  by  the  glorification  of  their 
friends  and  by  the  role  of  saint,  hero  and  martyr 
with  which  they  have  been  invested.  For  the 
time  they  are  in  a  crusader  mood,  and  they  have 
not  yet  learned  to  view  all  things  in  proportion. 
Their  feet  have  not  yet  found  the  hard  ground 
of  actuality.  One  of  these  unwise  missionaries 
can  do  more  harm  than  a  hundred  sensible  ones 
can  undo. 

I  must  confess,  moreover,  that  I  do  not  see 
why  a  Pacific  Mail  captain  should  forbid  mis- 
sionaries to  sing  hymns  at  the  piano  on  the  boat 
deck,  except  on  Sunday,  and  yet  allow  other  pas- 
sengers to  make  the  night  vocal  on  the  same 
spot,  with  the  latest  "popular"  songs,  or  why 
the  missionaries  should  not  be  permitted  to  hold 
a  prayer  meeting  in  the  saloon  while  a  noisy, 
drinking  coterie  is  uproariously  gambling  in  the 
smoking  room.  I  freely  criticise  much  in  the 
conduct  of  many  missionaries  aboard  ship,  but 
I  believe  in  "a  square  deal."  The  man  who 
drinks  whisky  on  shipboard  should  be  given  no 
advantase  over  the  man  who  drinks  water,  other 
things  being  equal,  nor  the  man  who  gambles 
over  the  man  wiio  prays,  nor  the  woman  who 
sings  "risque"  sonss  over  the  one  who  prefers 
"Old  Hundred."  Plain  words  need  to  be  spoken 
to  the  missionaries,  and  other  plain  words  to  the 
officers  of  the  steamship  companies,  especially 
the  trans-Pacific  lines. 

Unsubstantiated  Claims. 
If  a  person  has  maintained  a  reasonable  famil- 
iarity  with   missionary   reports,   he   goes   to   the 
foreign  mission  field   expecting  to  see  evidences 
of  tremendous  successes.     Has  he  not  been  told 


that  Japan,  China,  India  are  on  the  verge  of 
admittance  into  the  Christian  church?  There 
is  a  sudden  jolt  to  this  expectancy  when  he  finds 
the  blank  wall  of  heathendom  rising  up  before 
the  missionaries  as  cold,  as  strong  and,  at  first 
sight,  as  scatheless  as  ever.  He  learns  later  of 
the  successes  in  the  line  of  mining  and  sapping 
this  wall,  which,  up  to  date,  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal missionary  methods;  but  his  general  im- 
pression is  one  of  disappointment.  He  can  not 
but  feel  that  the  triumphs  of  missions  have  been 
overstated.  At  this  point  enters  the  need  for 
better  supervision,  as  I  have  already  intimated. 

For  example,  the  observer  recalls  the  state- 
ment, printed  times  without  number  in  Ameri- 
can publications,  that  China  has  made  Sunday 
a  legal  holiday.  This  he  finds  to  be  utterly  un- 
true. Where  China  touches  the  West  the  first  day 
of  the  week  has  gradually  become,  in  some  meas- 
ure, a  holiday.  But  it  is  nowhere  a  Sabbath, 
except  among  the  few  Christians.  At  another 
time  it  was  widely  reported  that  a  certain  city 
had  thrown  away  its  idols,  but  investigation 
shows  the  city  as  anti-Christian  as  ever,  and  the 
only  basis  for  the  tale  is  the  fact  that  one  temple 
discarded  its  old  idols  for  new.  Here  a  great 
revival  is  reported  to  have  swept  over  the  com- 
munity; the  westerner  naturally  thinks  of  this 
in  terms  of  a  Moody  and  Sankey  campaign. 
Superficially,  however,  there  are  no  signs  of  the 
revival,  although  closer  search  reveals  an  un- 
usual earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  handful  of 
Christians. 

How  may  these  missionary  exaggerations  be 
accounted  for?  I  have  talked  with  many  mis- 
sionaries upon  this  point.  The  expectation  of 
the  boards  that  the  workers  shall  send  in  favor- 
able reports,  the  necessity  for  showing  successes 
to  stimulate  gifts,  the  natural  human  tendency 
to  enlarge  upon  the  favorable  side,  all  have  been 
given  as  reasons.  "The  fact  is,"  remarked  one 
missionary,  "when  a  man  gets  home  and  begins 
to  make  speeches,  he  finds  himself  saying  what 
the  people  want  to  hear  and  losing  sight  of  the 
facts  of  the  field.  I  know  I  have  caught  myself 
doing  this.  I  have  no  hardships  in  my  mission- 
ary work,  yet  the  people  at  home  were  so  deter- 
mined to  make  me  out  a  martyr  that  I  almost 
came  to  believe  myself  one  before  I  left 
America." 

All  the  stronger  men  on  the  field  regret  the 
distorted  and  misleading  statements  that  are  so 
frequently  made  by  interested  enthusiasts  con- 
cerning missions  and  missionaries;  they  are  far- 
sighted  enough  to  know  the  consequences  when 
these  reports  come  back  to  the  field.  I  have 
known  more  than  one  missionary  to  be  seriously 
embai'rassed  by  being  presented  to  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  lives  in  the  light  in  which  he  is 
seen  by  his  admirers  at  home. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  question ;  dread  of 
this  sort  of  thing  has  kept  more  than  one  work- 
er from  sending  home  reports  of  well-authenti- 
cated successes  and  endorsements.  An  Ameri- 
can woman  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Presby- 
terian mission  schools  for  girls  in  China  has  been 
asked  by  the  officials  of  the  important  province 
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in  which  she  works  to  take  charge  of  the  female 
education  in  the  province,  but  never  a  word  of 
this  has  she  written  home  to  her  board.  **It 
will  be  time  enough  when  I  have  actually  been 
given  the  work,"  says  this  cautious  woman,  who 
knows  China;  "there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip." 

A  Reconnaissance,  Not  a  War. 

The  most  serious  of  all  the  unintentional  mis- 
representations made  by  missionaries  is  that  the 
whole  heathen  world  is  on  the  verge  of  becom- 
ing Christians.  Faith,  not  facts,  is  the  basis  of 
the  asserveration,  "The  world  is  being  won 
for  Christ."  Making  due  allowance  for  i-hetor- 
ical  fervor,  it  still  remains  true  that  a  seriously 
erroneous  impression  is  left  upon   the  Christian 


public's  mind  by  the  day's  missionary  represen- 
tations. 

For  a  first-hand  study  of  the  field  reveals  that, 
with  an  occasional  notable  exception  like  Korea, 
heathendom  has  scarcely  been  budged  by  the 
missionaries'  work.  The  great  mass  of  the 
pagan  world  is  as  yet  practically  untouched  by 
the  Gospel.  If  Christians  are  determined  to 
bear  their  religion  to  the  whole  earth,  as  is  ap- 
parently their  purpose,  they  must  do  things  on 
a  vastly  larger  scale  than  heretofore.  Thus  far 
only  a  mere  beginning  has  been  made.  Instead 
of  a  war,  it  is  only  a  reconnaissance  in  force — 
a  brave,  brilliant  and  successful  reconnaissance, 
it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  only  a  reconnais- 
sance. The  real  fighting  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  beg^un. 


The  Voice  of  the  Strap 


Hully  gee, 

Leggo  of  me ! 

What? 

You'll  not? 

Oh,  I  forget. 

I  am  the  strap,  the  leather  which 

Supports  the  poor  and  eke  the  rich ; 

The  Interborough  hangs  its  friends 

And  likewise  hangs  its  dividends 

On  me,  gadzooks,  until  the  strain 

Produces  such  a  weary  pain 

In  all  my  system  that  I  would 

Lay  down  my  burden  if  I  could, 

And  once  again  return  somehow 

To  rest  upon  that  gentle  cow 

From  which  I  came.    Ah  me !  those  days 

Of  quiet  in  the  mellow  haze 

Of  country  air  on  happy  hills 

Far  from  these  dreadful  street-car  ills 

I  fear  will  never  come  to  me 

As  once  they  did  when  I  was  free 

To  wander  by  the  babbling  brooks, 

To  lie  all  day  in  shady  nooks, 

To  feel  the  cool,  sweet  grass  and  rest 

Upon  the  meadow's  peaceful  breast, 

Alpne  with  nature  and  my  cow. 

But  see  me  here;  look  at  me  now. 


Looped  on  a  pole,  ten  thousand  hands 
Yank  me  around  at  their  demands; 
The  tall,  the  short,  the  fat,  the  lean, 
The  old,  the  young,  the  soiled,  the  clean, 
The  wanderers  from  every  clime 
Are  making  me  work  overtime. 
And  no  one  thanks  me,  no  one  cares 
What  woeful  weight  the  poor  strap  bears. 
Of  course  the  hangers  aren't  to  blame 
That  from  my  happy  home  I  came 
To  this  sad  fate.     They'd  only  be 
Too  glad  to  set  me  once  more  free; 
But  they  must  ride  about  this  town. 
And  as  they  can  not  well  lie  down 
•  In  cars  where  even  seats  are  shy, 
It's  up  to  me  to  hang  on  high 
So  that  the  Interborough  may 
Haul  passengers  enough  to  pay. 
Alas!  that  law  does  not  prevent 
This  punishing  the  innocent; 
Alas!  that  I,  a  guileless  strap, 
Should  be  a  corporation  snap. 
Should  make  the  profit  in  a  haul 
And  never  get  a  cent  at  all. 
Hully  gee,  . 

Leggo  of  me ! 

— W.  J.  Lampton,  in  New  York  "World. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  TAFT 


(Beginning  at  Provincetown  With  Roosevelt.) 


'Two    Souls    With   But  a  Single  Thought 
Two    Hearts  That    Beat  as  One!"  . 


-Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


As  Told  by  the  Cartoonist 
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IT  IS  PROBABLE  YE  OLD  TIME  RECEPTION  WOULD  BE  TO  HIS  LIKING  ALSO. 

— Pittsbui*!?  tJazette-Tiraes. 
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Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1. — To  prepare  a  half  dozen  addresses,  each  to  be  read  generally  by  a 
nation  of  about  80,000,000  people,  to  be  deliveredl  from  October  1  to  5,  is  the  task  to  which 
the  president  is  now  devoting  several  hours  of  his  time  at  night  from  8  o'clock  until  bedtime. 

— Spokane   Spokesman-Review. 
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G.  O.  P.— "I  GUESS  THE  NEXT  CROSSING  IS  A  LITTLE  SAFER." 

— Duluth  News-Tribune. 
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PERPETUA  L  MOTION. 


— New  York  Evening  Worlds 
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INTERESTED  READERS. 


-Washington   Star. 
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World  of  the  Dead 

Becoming  a 

Terra 

Cognita 


Psychists   and   Spiritual- 
ists Presenting  Untold 
Evidences    of    Their 
Communications 
with  the  De- 
parted 


LAST  CALL. 

— New  York  World. 


Science's  New  Field 


WHILE  the  traditional  forms  of  re- 
ligious belief  are  progressing,  as 
outlined  in  previous  articles,  the  once 
ridiculed  and  much  scorned  faith  of  spiritual- 
ism is  rapidly  moving  forward  into  a  place  of 
pronounced  popular  recognition.  The 
phenomena  on  which  it  is  based  constantly 
receive  new  confirmations,  and  the  scientists 
manifest  a  more  liberal  and  intent  interest  in 


examining  and  endeavoring  to  formulate 
their  observations  in  connection  with  the 
phenomena.  Belief  that  the  dead  communi- 
cate with  the  living  promises  presently  to  be 
a  universally  accepted  doctrine,  and  the 
''real  ghost  story"  promises  to  be  admitted 
at  an  early  date  to  the  primers  and  readers 
even  of  the  public  schools. 
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ROOSEVELT'S    SPIRIT    FRIENDS 


Student  of  the  Occult  Says  President  Has  Many 
Invisible  Supporters. 
Probably  the  most  striking  recent  declara- 
tion of  belief  in  the  communications  from  the 
dead  is  the  following  from  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle : 

That  President  Roosevelt  has  a  larger  band 
of  spirits  working  for  or  through  him  than  any 
one  else  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world, 
was  the  declaration  made  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  practically  all  his  life  in  the  investigation 
of  spiritualism.  The  statement  was  made  in  ab- 
solute good  faith.  The  person  who  gave  voice 
to  it  stands  high  in  business  and  social  life  and 
he  is  said  to  be  one  of  a  number  of  men  through- 
out the  country  who  are  conducting  along  scien- 
tific lines  a  series  of  experiments  into  psychic 
phenomena.  The  members  of  this  school  of 
spiritualism  profess  to  have  little  respect  for  the 
ordinary  mediums,  classing  them  in  general  terms 
as  charlatans  and  frauds,  but, they  are  firm  be- 
lievers in  the  ability  of  spirits  to  communicate 
with  friends  who  are  still  on  earth. 

''I  have  the  very  best  reason  for  believing 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt  lives  and  moves  in  the 
midst  of  an  army  of  spirits,"  said  the  man  who 
imparted  this  interesting  piece  of  information 
concerning  the  President.  ''Is  he  conscious  of 
it?  No,  I  do  not  think  he  is.  He  would  prob- 
ably laugh  at  the  suggestion,  but  it  is  true,  never- 
theless, and  this  fact  explains  many  of  his  acts 
that  the  common  run  of  people  cannot  under- 
stand. 

''Our  investigations  show  that  spirits  dwell 
in  a  sphere  not  so  much  different  from  our  own 
and  that  they  have  pretty  much  the  same  feeling 
about  things  as  when  they  were  on  the  earth 
plane.  They  have  the  same  aspirations,  in  a 
sense,  that  charactei'ized  them  here,  ancl  strive 
to  accomplish  those  objects  which  during  life 
they  failed  to  bring  about.  You  must  under- 
stand, too,  that  battles  are  fought  there  between 
the  forces  of  good  and  evil,  just  as  they  are  here. 
The  struggles  are  Titanic.  The  spirits  do  not 
lose  their  interest  in  mundane  affaii's,  but  are 
always  looking  about  for  some  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  causes  to  which  they  were  attracted  while 
in  the  body.  Of  course,  they  seize  upon  the  most 
powerful  medium  for  this,  and  who  is  so  power- 
ful as  the  President  of  the  United  States?  But 
there  is  not  always  in  the  White  House  a  man 
upon  whom  they  can  make  a  deep  impression. 
From  their  standpoint  it  is  fortunate  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  chosen  President,  for  there  has 
never  been  a  man  in  the  executive  chair  whom 
it  was  so  easy  for  them  to  reach,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, to  get  the  ear  of.  Of  course,  as  I  have 
said,  the  President  does  not  know  he  is  grant- 
\r\fi  them  audience,  but  that  does  not  detract 
from  the  fact. 

"At  this  time  there  is  as  much  turmoil  in  the 
spirit   world   as  there  is   here.     Those  who  have 


gone  before  realize  the  immense  importance  to 
humanity  in  general  that  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
industrial  and  political  developments  of  the  next 
few  years.  They  know  that  what  President 
Roosevelt  says  has  an  overshadowing  weight  with 
the  American  people,  and  so  they  are  continu- 
ally importuning  him.  They  tug  at  his  elbows 
and  whisper  in  his  ears.  The  opponents  of  cer- 
ain  policies,  as  well  as  the  advocates,  endeavor 
to  attract  his  attention  and  support,  and  as  the 
President  is  very  impressionable,  many  of  the 
inconsistencies  in  his  public  acts  and  speeches 
may  be  explained  by  the  contrary  promptings  he 
receives  in  this  way. 

"You  would  .smile,  perhaps,  if  I  should  tell  you 
that  States'  rights,  the  trust  agitation,  railroad 
legislation  and  all  oher  great  questions  that  are 
now  before  the  people  are  sources  of  lively  con- 
tention among  the  inhabitants  of  the  spirit 
world,  and  that  the  great  statesmen  of  our  eoun- 
tly  who  have  pasted  away,  from  Washington  diown 
to  McKinley,  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  prin- 
ciples which  thej  held  while  on  earth  felt 
through  the  medium  of  President  Roosevelt." 


SPRITISTS  AROUND  THE  CZAR 


Empress-Mother  Calls  Them  "a  Lot  of  Schemers, 
Half  Mad,   Half  Rogues." 

Another  high  official  quarter  in  which 
things  spiritual  have  harbor  is  described  as 
follows  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 

St.  Petersburg,  August  17. — Czar  Nicholas's 
summer  palace  at  Peterhof  is  overrun  with  men 
and  women  who  see  visions  and  dream  dreams. 
Your  correspondent  noted  two  months  ago  that 
three  such  persons  absorbed  most  of  his  time.  Now 
they  swarm  there.  One  of  the  original  trio  was 
"the  red  woman  of  Samara,"  devout  and  chaste, 
and  another  was  an  orthodox  priest.  The  char- 
acters of  those  who  are  there  today  are  none  too 
good. 

The  Czar's  mother,  who  has  a  level  head,  is 
thoroughly  disgusted,  and  her  relations  with  her 
son  have  become  so  strained  that  she  thi-eatens 
to  go  to  her  old  home  in  Denraai'k  again  in  order 
to  get  away  from  "a  lot  of  schemers,  half  mad, 
the  other  half  rogues." 

In  addition  to  the  Czar's  rather  humble  min- 
istrants  mentioned  in  the  previous  dispatch  there 
are  several  highly  placed  courtiers,  who  belong 
to  this  camarilla,  and  who  not  only  engage  in  spir- 
itism and  table  turning,  but  aspire  to  lead  the 
Czar  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. Among  these  are  Court  Minister  Baron 
Fredericks,  Prince  Orloff,  Court  Marshal  Count 
Benackendorf,  and  Prince  Putyath.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  Nicholaievitch 
the  last  named  supplies  the  court  at  Peterhof 
with  mystical  monks  and  pilgrims. 

A  few  days  ago  a  celebrated  spiritist  from  the 
Crimea  arrived,  "the  holy  Mitya. "  Mitya  is 
regarded  in  Peterhof  as  a  supernatural  person. 
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He  has  a  beautiful  voice  and  sings  to  perfection 
the  melancholy  ballads  of  the  South.  Mitya  is 
also  a  hard  drinker. 

In  the  Grand  Duke  Peter's  villa  near  Peterhof 
there  is  a  swarm  of  these  ''magicians,"  as  they 
are  called.  Many  of  them  are  of  questionable 
antecedents,  but  the  police  dare  not  touch  them, 
as  they  belong  to  the  Grand  Duke's  court. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  position  of  sen- 
sible men  like  Stolypin  is  only  tenable  so  long 
as  they  do  the  will  of  the  clique.  There  was 
some  talk  lately  of  sending  a  new  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  the  Caucasus.  The  Minister  of  War, 
supported  by  Stolypin,  suggested  General  Kuro- 
patkin.  The  Czar  took  the  paper  on  which  this 
suggestion  was  made  and  scrawled  over  it  in  red 
pencil:  ''This  may  be  your  candidate;  he  is 
not  mine.     I  shall  attend  to  this  myself." 


NEW  SPIRITUALIST  CREED 


Declaration  of  Principles  Prepared  for  Believers 
in  All  Countries. 

The  manner  in  which  believers  in  spiritual- 
ism are  able  at  length  to  formulate  their 
thoughts  is  illustrated  in  the  following  from 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 

Anderson^  Ind. — The  Spiritualists  in  attendance 
at  the  meeting  at  Camp  Chesterfield  have  received 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 
set  of  principles  fixing  the  meaning  of  clairvoy- 
ance, mediumship  prophecy,  and  growth  in  the 
spirit  world  and  voted  to  refer  the  statements 
for  favorable  consideration  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  convention,  August  30. 

These  resolutions  will  be  the  first  draft  of  prin- 
ciples presented  by  a  body  of  Spiritualists  in 
the  history  of  the  religion.  The  resolutions  fol- 
low. 

"We  declare  the  following  as  fundamental  and 
essential  principles  of  the  religion  of  spiritual- 
ism, as  believed  in,  taught  and  practiced  by  Spir- 
itualists of  this  association  and  the  world  over: 

"1.  That  to  the  soul,  or  real  man,  there  is  no 
death  whatever;  that  what  is  commonly  called 
death  is  but  a  transition. 

"2.  That  the  normal  condition  in  the  spirit 
world  is  constant  expression. 

"3.  That  those  who  pass  over  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  or  in  early  life,  develop  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  mentally,  spiritually,  and  in  all 
the  attributes  of  individuality  under  learned 
and  efficient  spirit  teachers. 

"Spirit   Commlunion. 

"4.  That  we  recognize  the  fact  of  spirit  com- 
munion and  manifestation  in  various  methods 
and  forms,  through  those  who  are  designated  as 
mediums,  possessed  of  certain  spiritual  gifts, 
which  gifts  were  quite  generally  and  definitely  re- 
ferred to  and  described  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his 
letter  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  among  which  are 
the  gifts  of  clairvoyance  or  discerning  of  spirits ; 
clairaudience,  or  the  hearing  of  spirit  voices  and 
the  giving  of  messages  from   excarnate   beings; 


the  gift  of  inspiration  and  of  speaking,  writing 
or  otherwise  manifesting  under  control;  also  to 
those  so  endowed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  whereby 
the  controlling  spirit  may  look  forward  to 
events  in  the  future  life  of  individuals  in  the 
earth  life;  also  the  power  by  which  an  arisen 
friend  may  materialize  or  etherize  in  partial  or 
full   form. 

"5.  That  we  believe  in  and  strictly  adhere  to 
the  efficiency  and  power  of  spirit  healing  through 
persons  endowed  with  psycho-magnetic,  or  spirit 
magnetic  healers;  either  by  the  use  of  the  me- 
dium's hands  to  direct  and  distribute  the  spirit 
healing  forces,  or  by  the  psychic  force  alone, 
independent  of  physical  contact.  We  recognize 
the  practice  of  this  gift  as  important  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  gospel  or  reign  of  spiritualism 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
in  establishing  the  work  of  the  primitive  Christian 
church,  the  practice  of  all  of  which  spiritual 
gifts  we  consider  as  sacred  and  binding  upon 
Spiritualist  teachers  and  mediums  the  world  over. 

Brotherhood  of  Man. 

"6.  That  we  further  believe  in  and  teach  the 
brotherhood  of  all  mankind  and  the  practical  ex- 
ercises of  true  and  unselfish  love  of  man  in  all 
associations  and  affairs  of  life,  and  the  strict 
observance  of  the  golden  rule  as  taught  by  Jesus 
and  Confucius  as  a  perfect  manifestation  of 
divine  spirit  in  man." 

That  there  are  some,  perhaps  many.  Spirit- 
ualists who  will  not  subscribe  to  all  the  state- 
ments set  forth  in  the  resolution  was  evidenced 
by  a  number  of  contrary  votes  on  the  passing 
of  the  resolutions  to  the  convention.  The  scope 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  sections  is  believed  to  be 
too  broad  and  should  be  more  specific.  Copies 
of  the  resolutions  will  be  forwarded  to  other 
camps  of  Spiritualists  in  section  throughout  the 
world. 

The  legal  difficulties  experienced  by  Spirit- 
ualists within  the  last  few  years  in  securing  be- 
quests and  protecting  mediums  had  made  it  im- 
perative that  some  expression  of  belief  be  formed 
and    approved. 

In  his  lecture  this  afternoon  Dr.  Marvin  made 
a  plea  for  the  support  of  mediums  that  they 
might  be  afforded  opportunities  to  follow  their 
calling  unburdened  by  those  needs  that  are  de- 
pendent upon  pecuniary  support.  He  contended 
that  a  medium  that  must  depend  for  daily  sus- 
tenance on  her  divine  work  could  not  always  ob- 
tain the  best  results. 


TALKED  WITH  THE  DEAD 


Yooing   Girl   Who    Had    Sleeping    Sickness    Met 
Many  Deceased  Friends. 

What  is  apparently  an  actual  instance 
from  daily  life  of  the  communicating  with 
the  deceased  is  described  in  the  following 
from  the  New  York  American: 

Florence  Bennett,  the  sixteen-year-old  "sleep- 
ing beauty^'  of  Kankakee,  who  has  been  in  an 
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almost  constant  trance  since  August  19,  awoke 
recently  and  told  her  mother  that  she  had  been 
talking  with  dead  relatives  in  another  world. 

She  said  three  dead  friends  came  to  see  her. 
The  first  one  was  Willie  Nenzue,  who  was  fatallj' 
injured  three  years  ago  by  an  engine,  and  who 
was  one  of  her  very  dear  friends.  The  girl  says 
Willie  said  to  her:  ''Flossie,  you  look  as  though 
you  had  been  ill.  How  did  you  lose  your  curls? 
You  once  had  such  pretty  yellow  curls. ' '  She 
said  Willie  appeared  as  he  did  when  she  last 
saw  his  body  after  the  accident. 

The  second  friend  was  Mabel  Blake,  a  child- 
hood chum,  who  died  two  years  ago,  and  she 
says  Mabel  said  to  her:  ''Flossie,  don't  j-ou 
think  I  am  getting  fat?" 

The  last  visitor  to  appear  was  her  grand- 
mother Bennett,  who  has  been  dead  since  Flor- 
ence was  a  little  child.  "Flossie,"  said  the 
grandmother,  "what  is  it  that  makes  you  look 
so  queer?"  Just  then  the  girl  said  that  some- 
thing rested  upon  her  chest  and  everything  got 
dark.  Then  all  three  of  the  visitors  approached 
her  and  said,  "Goodby,  Flossie.  Come  and  see 
us  again." 

She  made  her  first  effort  this  afternoon  to 
keep  awake,  but  was  unsuccessful.  She  is  still 
sleeping.  The  doctors  state  that  this  sleep  will 
probably  continue  for  many  hours. 


MEDIUM  STANDS  TEST 


Italian  Woman  Transmits  Touch  of  the  Hands 
Long   Distances. 

Outside  of  the  immediate  range  of 
spiritualism  lies  a  wide  scope  of  phenomena 
which  are  quite  as  strongly  physical  as  they 
are  psychic.  In  some  respects  they  appear 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  two  realms. 
Witness  the  following  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

Naples,  Aug.  24. — Eusapia  Palladino,  the  well- 
known  Neapolitan  medium,  who  was  rather  a 
failure  when  she  appeared  before  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  has 
just  subjected  herself  to  a  series  of  experiments, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Naples,  and  particularly  by  Profs.  Bottazzi 
and  Galeotti  and  other  well-known  scientists. 
Eusapia  is  an  ignorant  woman,  and  is  known  to 
have  received  no  education  whatever.  Neverthe- 
less, while  in  a  trance  she  is  able  to  converse  in 
several  modern  languages,  and  writes  in  each 
of  them  in  a  script  that  is  like  copper  plate. 

At  the  University  of  Naples  the  professors  de- 
liberately set  traps  for  her,  placing  objects  with 
which  she  could  bring  about  effects  within  reach 
of  her  hand  and  fixing  electric  lights  close  by  so 
as  to  throw  instant  illumination  upon  them  if  she 
attempted  to  make  use  of  them.  A  dish  contain- 
ing clay  to  receive  possible  moldings  or  marks 
was  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
medium,  and  her  hands  were  carefully  controlled 
by  two  persons,  when  she  suddenly  stretched  out 


the  three  middle  fingers  of  one  hand,  and,  rub- 
bing the  under  part  of  her  fingers  on  the  table  in 
front  of  her,  said: 
"How  hard  it  is!    What  is  it?" 

Find  Finger  Marks  in  Clay. 

As  there  was  nothing  on  the  table  she  was 
asked  to  what  she  referred,  and  she  replied : 

"It  is  the  hard  clay.  I  wish  it  taken  away.  I 
do  not  need  it." 

When  the  professors  came  to  examine  the  dis- 
tant dish  of  clay  it  was  found  to  have  the  marks 
of  three  fingers  upon  it,  of  which  the  movements 
corresponded  exactly  to  those  which  had  been 
made  by  the  medium,  on  the  table,  and  it  ap- 
peared as  though  she  were  able  in  some  way  to 
transmit  the  sensations  of  her  own  hands  to  a 
distance.  , 

In  one  of  the  experiments  the  wrists  of  Eu- 
sapia were  tied  to  two  iron  rings  fixed  in  the 
floor;  the  cords  that  held  her  were  knotted  and 
sealed,  and  yet  under  these  conditions  a  bot- 
tle of  water  was  carried  about,  and  a  seat  and 
large  human  hands  were  seen  to  appear.  Prof. 
Galeotti  declares  that,  while  he  was  holding 
Eusapia  by  the  hands,  he  distinctly  saw  a  double 
figui'e  in  her  place,  with  identical  arms,  which, 
however,  were  held  in  different  positions. 

Lights  Distant  Lights. 

Prof.  Bottazzi,  the  leader  of  the  experiments, 
once  touched  the  fingers  of  Eusapia,  and  an  elec- 
tric light,  the  tap  of  which  had  been  fixed  inside 
her  cabinet,  but  out  of  her  reach,  was  lighted  four 
or  five  times,  and  as  many  times  extinguished. 
Prof.  Bottazzi  also  had  a  large  and  apparently 
natural  human  hand  laid  upon  his  neck,  his  head, 
and  his  arm.  Each  time  he  was  able  to  touch 
it,  and,  when  on  his  arm,  to  see  it  by  suddenly 
turning  on  the  electric  lights,  when  it  was  not 
dragged  away,  but  faded  out  of  sight  and  touch 
as  he  held  it. 

In  these  and  other  similar  experiments  the 
scientific  men  present  are  agreed  that  fraud  was 
practically  impossible.  They  all,  however,  ex- 
clude any  supernatural  or  spiritual  explanation, 
and  can  only  suggest  that  Eusapia  Palladino 's 
manifestations  are  biological  phenomena,  depend- 
ent upon  the  organism  of  the  medium,  who  at  will 
can  double  or  increase  the  range  of  her  psychic 
personality,  and  even  her  physiological  per- 
sonalitv. 


SUPERSTITION    IS    WIDESPREAD. 


Statistics  Gathered  by  a  California  Professor  in 
Regard  to  Popular  Beliefs. 

Does  superstition  prevail  among  a  majority  of 
educated  people?  The  question  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  a  group  of  college  men  in  Providence 
not  long  ago  and  ocveral  of  them  admitted  that 
while  not  believing  in  any  of  the  common  super- 
stitions they  were  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  "feeling"  that  reaches  to  the  notion  of  bad 
fortune  following  certain  signs  or  events.  Said 
one: 

"Personallv  I  don't  believe  that  education  has 
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anything  to  do  with  superstition.  I  know  a 
college  professor,  widely  known  as  an  author 
as  well  as  an  educator,  who  absolutely  refuses  to 
sit  thirteen  at  the  table.  I  know  it  because  of  an 
experience  I  had  while  I  was  a  student  under 
him.  I  was  invited  to  dinner  at  his  house  one 
night,  together  with  a  number  of  other  fellows. 
The  invitation  was  very  informal  and  I  forgot 
it  absolutely.  It  was  a  bad  break,  of  course, 
and  one  that  it's  hard  to  apologize  for,  but  the 
ordinary  scorn  that  you'd  expect  to  meet  for 
such  a  social  lapse  wasn't  a  marker  to  the  recep- 
tion I  met  when  I  tried  to  explain  afterward. 

''And  the  reason  for  this  was  simply  because 
my  absence  left  thirteen  to  sit  down.  But  this 
the  professor  absolutely  refused  to  do.  The 
entire  party  waited  nearly  an  hour  for  me  and 
then  in  despair  sent  out  for  a  neighbor.  The  lat- 
ter had  already  dined,  but  obligingly  came  in 
and  sat  all  through  the  dinner  simply  to  enable 
the  rest  to  eat  at  all." 

That  such  an  instance  is  not  unusual,  but 
rather  what  may  naturally  be  expected  in  spite 
of  the  education  and  culture  that  is  supposed 
to  combat  superstition  is  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  a  study  of  the  subject  made  by  Prof. 
Fletcher  Baseom  Dresslar,  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  has  just  issued  a  book  on  "Su- 
perstition and  Education,"  based  on  inquiries 
extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years  among  the 
normal  school  pupils  of  California. 

Some  startling  figures  are  given  as  a  result  of 
this  research,  the  conclusion  being  that  education 
is  by  no  means  a  sure  cure  for  superstition.  As 
expressing  the  attitude  of  many  educated  people 
Prof.  Dresslar  quotes  the  remark  of  a  French 
writer:  "I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  but  I  am 
afraid  of  them." 

Prof.  Dresslar  made  inquiries  of  875  pupils, 
mostly  young  women,  the  majority  of  whom  stat- 
ed frankly  their  belief  or  disbelief  in  one  or 
more  particular  superstitions.  The  total  num- 
ber of  separate  ''confessions"  made  by  the  875 
was  7176.  Of  these  3051  were  expressions  of  dis- 
belief, 2132  of  partial  belief,  1093  of  full  belief. 
This,  combining  the  last  two  groups,  gives 
44.9  per  cent  of  the  number  who  admitted 
being  influenced  to  some  extent  by  superstitions 
and  55.1  per  cent  who  were  not,  figures  that  are 
somewhat  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that 
all  those  examined  were  normal  school  pupils 
preparing  themselves  to  become  teachers. 

A  list  was  prepared  including  what  are  called 
the  "most  common  superstitions,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  ex- 
pressing full  belief,  partial  belief  and  disbelief 
in  each: 
If    you    drop    the    dish    rag    you    will 

have    company    , 77     39     22 

Thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number 75     49     13 

If  you  break  a  looking-glass  you  will 

have   bad   luck    48    49     16 

Evil  will  come  to  you  if  you  start  on 

a  journey  on   Friday    ......52     24     21 


If  you  give  to  a  friend  as  a  present  a 
knife    or   any   edged   instrument,   it 

will   cut   your   friendship 24     33     32 

To   open   an   umbrella    in    the     house 

brings   bad   luck    61     21       6 

If  you  see   thte   new   moon   over  your 

right  shoulder  it  is  good  luck    ....43     38       6 

Never  begin  a  piece  of  work  on  Fri- 
day, for  you  will  have  bad  luck  if 
you    do    44    20     15 

If   a   rooster   crows   before   the   front 

door  you  will  have  company    46     27       6 

See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up, 

All  the  day  you'll  have  good  luck; 

See  a  pin  and  let  it  lay. 

You'll  have  bad  luck  all  the  day.  .42     24     11 

If  thirteen  sit  together  at  table  one 
of  the  number  will  die  before  the 
year    ends ....35     25     15 

If  a  task  be  begun  on  a  Friday  it  will 

never  be   successfully  done 25     20     26 

To  find  a  pin  with  the  point  toward' 

you   is   good   luck    32     30       7 

If  two  friends  walk  on   the  opposite 

sides  of  a  post  they  w^ill  quarrel  .  .25     24     18 

If  you  find  a  horseshoe  you  will  have 

good    luck    35     24       7 

If  you  see  the  new  moon  over  your 
left  shoulder  for  the  first  time  you 
will  have  bad  luck    29     24      3 

To  dream  of  a  death  means  a  wed- 
ding  31     15       8 

If  your  nose  itches  you  will  have   a 

visitor    31     16       6 

To    find     a    four-leaved     clover    will 

bring    good    luck    23     22       7 

— Providence   Journal. 


SHAKES  OFF   10  PERSONALITIES 


Ixondon   Girl   Has   Past    Thru   This   Number   of 
Distinct  Natures. 

Another  phenomenon  of  somewhat  the 
same  nature  as  the  above  is  described  in  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Times : 

London,  Aug.  21. — It  is  believed  that  the 
final  stage  has  been  reached  in  the  strange  psy- 
chological developments  attending  the  case  of 
the  London  girl  who  came  to  be  known  as  "the 
Girl  with  Ten  Personalities,"  and  who  presented 
phenomena  which  baffled  medical  authorities 
throughout  the  world.  The  case  was  made  public 
two  years  ago  and  was  the  subject  of  widespread 
discussion.  While  instances  of  the  sort  were 
not  uncommon,  several  having  been  reported 
from  America,  this  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
remarkable   of  its  kind. 

R.  Albert  Wilson,  a  brain  specialist  of  high 
standing  in  London,  who  has  had  the  girl,  now 
22  years  of  age,  under  observation  since  she  was 
13,  announces  that  she  has  now  settled  down 
into  what  may  be  termed  a  permanent  stage. 

The  gii'l  was  a  perfectly  ordinary  child  until 
13,  when  she  contracted  a  particularly  severe 
form  of  influenza.     Recovering,  her  mind  became 
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blank,  and  before  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Wilson  she 
developed  ten  absolutely  distinct  and  clearly 
recognizable  personalities.  They  alternated  with- 
out any  regular  sequence,  the  patient  betraying 
ideas,  characteristics,  and  accomplishments  of 
which  in  any  other  form  of  the  nine  stages  she 
was  entirely  ignorant. 

No  Sense  of  Lapse  of  Time. 

She  had  no  sense  of  the  lapse  of  time  between 
any  of  her  personalities.  In  one  instance  she 
lapsed  from  one  to  another  in  the  evening,  when 
the  lamps  were  lit,  and  on  recurring  to  this  stage 
several  months  later,  her  first  question  was, 
*'Why  aren't  the  lamps  alight,"  although  at  the 
time  it  was  the  middle  of  the  day. 

People  she  met  in  one  personality  were  com- 
plete strangers  to  her  in  another.  These  changes 
were  always  accompanied  by  completely  altered 
facial  expression. 

Being  taken  to  the  seaside  while  one  phase 
existed,  she  was  taught  to  swim,  but  on  revisit- 
ing the  spot  while  in  another  condition,  she  said 
she  had  never  seen  the  sea  before  and  was  terri- 
fied at  the  idea  of  entering  the  water. 

Dr.  Wilson  appeared  a  different  person  to  her 
in  each  of  her  personalities.  She  wrote  letters 
from  a  babyish  scrawl  to  the  penmanship  of  an 
educated  person.  While  in  one  stage  she  could 
draw  beautiful  intricate  figures,  but  in  all  other 
nine  she  was  unable  to  trace  even  the  crudest 
outlines. 

Her  Ten  Characteristics. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  drawn  a  list  of  his  patient's 
ten  different  personalities  with  their  character- 
istics, as  follows: 

"First — A  state  of  intense  expectancy  and 
fear.  She  shrank  even  from  her  parents,  hiding 
her  face  when  anyone  approache   . 

"Second — She  could  not  stand,  but  was  more 
intelligent.     She  called  herself  a  thing. 


"Third — In  this  stage  she  was  more  educated 
and  showed  ability  to  read  and  write,  although 
occasionally  what  she  described  as  a  naughty 
man  took  possession  of  her  mind,  and  she  would 
bite  her  clothes.  She  enjoyed  thunderstorms, 
although  she  expressed  terror  at  them  at  other 
times. 

"Fourth — She  became  a  deaf  mute  and  talked 
on  her  fingers,  being  totally  unconscious  of  loud 
noises  close  to  her  ear. 

"Fifth — She  suddenly  announced:  '1  have 
only  been  here  three  days.  I  am  only  three  days 
old.'  She  said  flames  of  fire  were  black  and 
that  a  fat  pug  dog  was  very  thin.  She  spelt  all 
words  backward,  but  wrote  forward. 

"Sixth — She  had  to  be  taught  at  this  stage  to 
read  and  write.  At  times  she  completely  lost 
the  use  of  her  hands. 

"Seventh — She  referred  to  herself  while  in 
this  stage  as  Adjuste  Uneza,  and  was  totally  un- 
familiar with  Dr.  Wilson's  house,  which  she  had 
been  in  many  times.  She  remembered  and  de- 
scribed, however,  an  incident  which  occurred 
many  years  previously. 

"Eighth — For  a  half  hour  one  day  she  lapsed 
into  Stage  3  and  prepared  tea  for  the  family,  but 
was  completely  unconscious  of  having  done  so 
immediately   afterward. 

"Ninth — She  endeavored  to  hit  people  with  a 
strap  and  was  unable  to  walk  properly, 
maneuvei'ing  about  with  a  chair. 

"Tenth — She  developed  into  a  blind  imbecile, 
and  calling  out  'Pictures,'  she  seized  a  piece  of 
paper  and  drew  many  intricate  figures  and  de- 
signs for  fashion  plates.  If  a  pencil  line  was 
drawn  across  her  picture  she  detected  it  by  touch 
and  rubbed  it  out.  She  knew  nothing  about 
drawing  in  her  normal  state  nor  in  any  of  her 
other  nine  personalities." 


To  A  Dead  Mother 


Since   thou  hast  gone,  I  often   see 

In  garden  closes 
Fainti-visioned  effigies   of  thee 

Among  the  roses; 
Some  semblance  of  thy  beauty's  bloom. 
Some  savor  of  the  sweet  perfume 

That  clung  around  thee. 
But  never  was  I  fain  to  say 
"This  rose  is  thine"  until  today — 

Today  I  found   thee. 

Where  poverty  in  squalor  lies, 

Within  the  city. 
Where  summer  burns  but  never  sighs 

With  breath  of  pity. 
How  little  speaks  of  thee;  but  there 


Thy  rose  of  roses  sweet  and  fair 
I  found  this  morning! 

The  white  rose  in  its  broken  pot 

An  attic  window's  garden-plot 
I  saw  adorning. 

Ne'er  bloomed  a  sweeter  flower  of  love 

In  greenest  valley, 
Than  that  white  rose,  set  high'  above 

The  squalid  alley. 
If  anywhere  on  earth  thou  art, 
Here  would 'st  thou  hide  thy  mother  heart 

In  self-abasement ; 
This  rose  must  house  thy  spirit  mild 
To  cheer  the  little  sickly  child 

Behind  that  casemetlt. 
-T.  A.  Daly  in  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 
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The  Passing   of   a  Soul 


'AS  IT  LAY  FOR  A  MOMENT  WAVERING  ABOUT  HER  PILLOW  I  FELT  HER  HAND 

GROW  TENSE  IN  MINE." 

'  — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

A  True  Ghost  Story  Told  by  the  Ship's  Doctor 


DOCTORS,  as  a  rule,  do  not  entertain 
superstitious  beliefs,  nor  are  they  dis- 
posed to  be  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
occult  things,  and  the  following  experience 
of  a  ship's  doctor  is  not  related  with  the 
object  of  proving  the  rule  by  the  exception : 

The  business  of  the  doctor  of  medicine  deals 
with  the  material  and  the  physical,  the  psychi- 
cal, the  supernatural,  the  hyper-physical  and 
the  divina  particula  aurae  being  left  to  the 
metaphysicians,  thaumaturgists,  sky  pilots  and 
heap  big  medicine  men. 

This  story  was  told  me  in  such  intensely 
earnest  sincei-ity  that,  even  had  I  been  inclined 
to  be   skeptical,  I   could   not  have   helped   being 


convinced  of  the  nari'ator's  honest  belief  in  its 
actuality. 

I  am  quite  under  the  conviction  that  the  doc- 
tor saw  the  strange  manifestation  just  as  it  was 
described  to  me,  and  I  do  not  in  any  way  feel 
that  it  is  my  prerogative  to  raise  a  question  of 
the  why  and   the  how. 

The  almost  equally  mysterious  light  and  its 
movements  witnessed  by  the  captain,  the  mates 
and  the  lookout,  or  officer  of  the  deck,  corrobo- 
rate and  confirm  the  genuineness  of  the  visi- 
tation witnessed  by  the  doctor  beyond  perad- 
venture. 

Dr.  W.  T.  S.  O'Hara,  formerly  on  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  White  Star  Line,  tells,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  the  details  of  this  story: 

"When  I  was  ship's  doctor  aboard  the  Alsu- 
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tria  we  had,  on  a  trip  out  of  Yokohama,  a  very 
beautiful  little  girl  of  12  years,  who  had  been 
orphaned  in  the  East  and  was  returning  with 
us  alone  to  friends  and  relatives  at  home. 

"She  was  so  bright  and  intelligent  and  was 
such  a  jolly,  good-natured  lassie  that  I  was 
naturally  attracted  to  her.  The  friendship  be- 
ing mutual,  we  were  soon  quite  attached  to  each 
other,  spending  much  of  the  day  together  on 
deck  and  about  the  ship,  for  she  was  possessed 
of  a  woman's  curiosity  and  was  eager  to  in- 
vestigate the  mysteries  of  the  great  vessel,  from 
stoke  and  engine  room  to  crow's  nest.  During 
these  tours  of  inspection  and  rompings  about 
she  readily  made  warm  friends  of  all  the  crew, 
and   especially   of  the   commanding   officers. 

Girl  Droops  Under  Heat. 

''As  we  ran  down  the  coast  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  increasing  heat  of  the  climate  did 
not  agree  with  her,  and  she  soon  grew  listless, 
losing  interest  in  the  sea  and  the  ship  and  her 
playfellow's,  although  she  seemed  to  cling  closer 
and  closer  to  me  as  her  spirits  relaxed  and  her 
physique  gradually  succumbed  to  the  depressing 
♦effect  of  the  heat. 

"When  we  were  well  down  into  the  China 
Sea  she  became  very  ill  and  was  confined  to  her 
stateroom.  In  a  few  days  the  trouble  developed 
in  a  severe  attack  of  tropical  fever. 

"There  being  little  other  illness  aboard.  I  was 
able  to  give  most  of  my  time  to  her,  and  toward 
the  last,  except  when  called  to  some  other  inci- 
tiental  duty  for  the  moment,  remained  at  her 
side  almost  night  and  day,  doing  all  in  my  power 
both  as  doctor  and  friend  for  her  relief  and 
comfort. 

"All  my  doctoring  and  care,  however,  seemed 
of  no  avail  against  the  consuming  fever  that  was 
burning  out  her  vitality,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
swung  down  into  the  Indian  Ocean  I  had  re- 
luctantly abandoned  hope  of  her  recovery. 

"The  captain  and  other  officers,  as  well  as 
the  crew,  had  shown  an  unusual  and  heartful 
interest  in  her  fight  for  life,  and  they  came  often 
to  sit  beside  her,  expressing  in  their  sailorlike 
way,  their  sympathy  and  doing  the  best  they  could 
in  the  kindliness  of  their  hearts  to  keep  her  spir- 
its rallied  to  the  greatest  degree  of  resistance, 
so  that  it  Avas  with  a  very  real  sorrow  and  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  wet  eyes  that  they  heard 
me  as  I  reported  to  the  captain  one  evening  that 
the  turning  point  for  her  would  come  that  night 
and  that  the  chances  were  all  against  the  prob- 
abilities that  si  e  would  be  able  to  live  for  the 
morning. 

"Mauger  the  landsman's  belief  in  the  hard- 
ened nature  of  the  sailor,  he  has,  nevertheless, 
a  heart  tender  as  a  woman's  and  a  kindly  dis- 
position that  only  those  who  have  lived  with 
him  in  the  open  can  fully  understand  and  ap- 
preciate. 

"And  that  night  it  was  demonstrated,  for,  far 
into  the  night,  as  I  passed  the  smoking-room  on 
my  way  to  the  locker  for  medicines  I  saw  the 
•ship's  officers  there  in  a  little  group — silent, 
waiting.     Those     big,     rough,     weather-seasoned 


fellows  were  'on  watch,'  tarrying  to  learn  the 
issue  of  life  and  death  that  struggled  desper- 
ately in  the  stateroom  of  their  little  friend  near 

by. 

Draws  Near  to  Death. 

"As  the  fire  of  the  fever  burned  higher  the 
fire  of  her  life  burned  down  to  the  smoldering, 
darkening  embers.  The  unequal  contest  was 
nearing  the  finale.  As  the  flushed  face  among 
the  pillows  turned  for  a  last  pitifully  appealing 
look  into  mine  the  fever-bright  eyes  closed,  the 
hand  that  held  mine  gave  a  feeble,  parting  pres- 
sure, the  tremor  of  a  sigh  escaped  her  and  she 
lay  very  quiet  and  still.  The  restlessness  of  de- 
lirium had  gone  and  nature  relaxed  into  the  sub- 
missive resignation  to  the  inevitable  that  told 
me  I  had  lost  my  battle  with  death. 

"The  pulse  still  moved  in  fluttering  beats,  the 
respiration  continued,  weak  and  faint,  the 
muscles  quivered  fitfully,  the  pretty  lips 
trembled  now  and  then  and  the  facial  expression 
changed  from  one  indicative  of  weakness  and 
suffering  to  repose  and  calm — the  restful  calm 
that  follows  the  wearing  storm. 

"Now  and  again  it  seemed  that  she  might  be 
trying  to  speak  aloud,  but  the  working  of  her 
dissolving  mentality  was  the  communion  of  her 
soul  with  angels  rather  than  of  the  mind  with 
men. 

"As  I  sat  heavy-eyed  in  the  darkened  cham- 
ber awaiting  the  approaching  transition  from 
life  to  death  the  tears  came,  and  through  the 
misty  haze  I  saw  again  another  sweet  faced  little 
girl  lying  pale  and  quiet  on  a  deathbed  away 
back  in  the  gone  days  of  my  boyhood  when  I 
had  watched  beside  my  sister  as  she  passed  on 
into  the  shadows  of  the  great  afterwhile,  and  in 
the  halo  of  that  vision  the  iron  of  the  physician 
dissolved  in  the  heart  of  the  man,  and  I  silently 
sobbed  out  the  pain  that  was  divided  between 
the  sad  reverie  and  the  nearing  approach  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways  with  the  dear  little  friend 
beside  me. 

"The  storm  that  crashed  and  rolled  out  over 
the  sea,  with  its  glare  of  lightning  and  peals  of 
thunder,  was  wilder  and  more  expressive,  but 
no  more  intense  and  real  than  the  one  sup- 
pressed within  me  as  I  watched  the  signs  of 
death  surely  stealing  over  my  little  companion. 

"Unconsciously  raising  my  eyes  from  the  bed 
I  became  aware  of  a  feeling,  a  subconscious  sen- 
sation of  the  presence  of  a  something  in  the 
room  that  I  did  not  see,  an  uncanny  something 
I  could  not  understand. 

"Intuitively,  I  think,  it  came  to  me  that  it 
must  be  the  presence  of  death,  and  instinctively, 
almost  mechanically,  T  closed  the  pressure  of  my 
fingers  on  the  pulse,  but  I  found  that  they  still 
beat  softly  beneath  the  touch. 

Angel  Light  on  Face. 
"As  I  looked  again  at  the  face  the  room  grew 
lighter,  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  with  a 
light  that  was  Aveirdly  luminous  and  yet  not  al- 
together unlike  the  birth  of  a  dawn  of  a  day 
at  sea;  but  I  knew  that  it  was  jiot  near  the 
morning,  nor  could  such  a  light  be  possible  with 
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the  low  hanging,  black  clouds  of  the  tempest 
without  that  closed  about  us  with  an  impen- 
etrable wall  of  darkness,  and,  wondering,  yet 
not  altogether  surprised,  I  waited,  watching. 

''Gradually  the  light  increased  until  the  room 
was  as  bright  as  the  light  of  a  full-grown  dawn, 
and  then  I  became  conscious  of  a  change;  a 
change  that  was  the  most  marvelous  thing  I 
ever  witnessed. 

''Slowly  the  light  seemed  to  creep  from  out 
the  corners  of  the  room  and  gather  in  flickering, 
uncertain  waves  of  blue  and  white  and  gold  di- 
rectly over  the  body  of  the  child,  a  tremulous, 
lambent  ghost  light,  fading,  brightening,  dissolv- 
ing, quickening,  falling,  rising;  reminding  me,  as 
I  think  of  it  now,  of  the  quavering  notes  of  soft, 
low  music  coming  over  the  tumbling  water  out 
of  the  distance. 

"A  moment  it  remained  and  then  disap- 
peared, leaving  the  room  in  darkness  save  for 
the  shaded  light  of  the  night  lamp.  The  pulse 
still  beat,  the  heart  moved  in  fluttering,  pulsing 
throbs,  the  face  trembled  its  childish  smile  and 
the  lips  continued  muttering  their  unspoken 
messages. 

"The  storm  lulled  and  in  the  hush  I  waited, 
wondering,  but  with  no  thought  of  fear.  The 
lips  moved  apart,  the  face  brightened,  her  eyes 
looked  out  at  me  questioningly,  and,  bending  my 
head  low,  I  caught  the  words  of  her  murmuring 
voice : 

"  'Oh — look!  How  beautiful!'  and  her  fin- 
gers closed  over  mine  as  she  spoke. 

"She  turned  her  eyes  upward,  and,  looking, 
I  saw,  close  to  the  ceiling,  straight  over  her  head, 
a  blurred,  misty,  luminous  globe,  like  a  distant 
light  diffused  and  glowing  in  a  heavy  fog.  This 
grew,  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly  as  before,  un- 
til it  hung  a  quivering  sphere  of  bluish  white 
wavy  light.  It  was  more  nearly  like  the  St.  El- 
mo's fire  that  clings  about  the  ends  of  the  spars 
in  a  heavy  electrical  storm  than  anything  else 
I  can  compare  it  to. 

"  'See!'  she  whispered;  '0 — see!' 

"Slowly,  so  slowly  that  I  did  not  notice  it  at 
first,  the  ball  of  light  descended  until  it  seemed 
to  envelop  her  face  and  hair,  giving  the  peace- 
ful, pleased  look  on  her  face  a  glory  and  radi- 
ance such  as  we  think  of  the  angels  having — the 
sweetest  and  most  heavenly  vision  I  ever  saw  or 
ever  expect  to  see. 

Joins  Spirit  of  Her  Mother. 

"As  it  lay  for  a  moment  wavering  about  her 
pillow  I  felt  her  hand  grow  tense  in  mine,  her 
body  trembled  lightly  and  she  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  raise  her  head  as  she  cried  out  falter- 
ingly : 

"  'Oh,  mamma! — mamma!  I  see — the  way — 
and  it's — all  bright — and  shining!' 

"And  as  the  voice  died  in  a  low  whisper  the 
light  rose  rapidly,  dissolving  and  disappearing  as 
it  reached  the  ceiling;  the  curly  head  lay  quiet- 
ly back  among  the  pillows,  there  was  the  faint- 
est breath  of  a  sigh,  a  nervous  flutter  of  the 
muscles,  the  fingers  of  tlie  hand  relaxed,  the 
pulse  was  lost  and  she  lay  very  still  and  white 


as    I   knelt    there   beside   her   couch,    alone   with 
death. 

"I  placed  her  hands  across  her  breast,  and, 
mechanically  again,  I  looked  at  my  watch;  it  was 
2:30  o'clock.  As  I  rose  to  my  feet  I  heard  the 
door  open  and  the  captain  entered,  followed  by 
the  first  and  second  mates  and  two  other  officers. 
The  captain  stepped  to  one  side  of  the  bed  and 
placed  his  hand  on  the  child's  forehead,  then, 
turning  to  me,  he  said : 

"  'I  thought  so!'  And  then  he  added:  'Doc- 
tor, I  don't  believe  in  ghosts  and  spirits  and 
that  sort'  of  thing,  and  I  don't  think  there  are 
any  of  us  here  that  do,  but  these  men  and  my- 
self have  just  seen  something  that  was  very 
queer;  and  it  was  so  real  and  plain  that  there 
is  no  mistaking  that  we  did  see  it. 

"  'There  was  a  ball  of  blue  fire,'  he  contin- 
ued, 'just  like  the  St.  Elmo's  fire  in  a  thunder- 
storm, that  appeared  right  over  our  heads  in  the 
smoking-room,  and  when  we  looked  up  at  it  the 
thing  floated  straight  across  the  room  to  the 
door.  There  it  hung  for  a  second,  turned  in  this 
direction  and  disappeared.  When  it  had  gone  I 
said  right  away,  "Boys,  that  little  gii'l  of  our? 
is  dead!"  ' 

"After  sending  for  the  stewardess  to  care  for 
the  body  I  put  on  my  sou'wester  and  went  on 
deck  and  up  to  the  bridge.  I  was  worn  and 
nervous  with  the  long  vigil  in  the  sickroom, 
where  it  was  always  hot  and  stuffy,  and  I  want- 
ed to  get  out  and  breathe  some  cool,  fresh  air, 
regardless  of  the  storm  and  the  spray  and  the 
rain. 

Luminous  Pilot  to  the  Beyond. 

"As  I  reached  the  bridge  the  third  mate,  who 
was  on  watch,  came  to  me,  and,  before  I  had 
time  to  speak  or  to  tell  him  of  what  had  hap- 
pened below,  said  quickly  and  with  an  air  of 
suppressed  excitement: 

"  'Say,  Doc,  are  you  superstitious?' 

"I  assured  him  that  I  was  immune,  not  be- 
ing altogether  certain  at  the  time,  however, 
whether  I  really  was  or  not. 

"  'Well,'  he  continued,  'neither  am  I.  At 
least,  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  accused  of  it,  but  I 
just  saw  something  that  has  set  me  thinking 
quite  sharp. 

"  'About  half  an  hour  ago,  I  should  say,  I 
stood  watching  the  play  of  the  lightning  balls 
around  the  forepeak.  There  were  several  oth- 
ers, but  this  was  the  biggest — the  biggest  that 
I  ever  saw.  As  I  looked  it  began  to  drop,  fol- 
lowed the  mast  right  down  to  the  deck  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"  'I  thought  at  first  that  it  must  be  an  opti- 
cal illusion,  so  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked 
again  to  the  peak,  but  the  light  was  gone.  Now, 
I  don't  believe  in  signs  and  omens  a  little  bit, 
but  I'll  admit  I  did  about  half  wonder  for  a 
while  if  that  was  a  forewarning  that  we  were 
to  go  to  the  bottom  in  something  of  the  same 
style  as  that  ball  of  fire  had  done. 

"  'Well,  then,  while  I  stood  there,  still  won- 
dering,  that   ball   of   fire   seemed    to   come   right 
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out  of  the  deck,  rise  up  along  the  mast  and 
settle  around  the  forepeak  again. 

"  'Queer,  though,  but  it  only  hung  there  a 
moment,  and  then  it  drifted  right  up  into  the 
clouds  and  disappeared.  Strangest  thing  I 
ever  saw !  Can  you  offer  any  explanation  for 
such  a  queer  freak?     I  can't.' 

"Yes — I  could — and — I  couldn't! 

"I  told  him  then  in  detail  of  the  experiences 
that  I  had  had  below,  just  as  I  have  told  it  to 
you. 


'*He  heard  me  through,  rested  his  chin  in  his 
hand  a  moment,  and  then  said  simply: 

"  *0h,  was  that  it?  I  wish  that  I  had  known 
it  at  the  time!'  and  walked  away  to  the  bin- 
nacle. 

**I  did  not  ask  him  why  he  would  like  to  have 
known,  but  I  wondered;  just  as  I  have  often 
wondered  about  the  weird  and  fascinating  thing 
that  I  saw  at  the  bedside  of  th/e  dying  child." — 
Richard  Maxwell  Winans  in  Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


THE  BOY  CLAIRVOYANT  OF  NORWAY 


REMARKABLE  FEATS  OF  JOHN  FLOETTUM.  AN  ORDINARY  COUNTRY 

BOY  OF  THIRTEEN.  HAVE  WITHIN  A  FEW  SHORT  WEEKS 

MADE  HIM  FAMOUS— HOW  HE  CLOSES  HIS  EYES  AND 

"SEES"    INTO   ALL   SORTS    OF    MYSTERIES 


AT  SINGSAAS,  in  Guldalen,  a  mountain 
district,  about  480  kilometers  by  rail  from 
Christiania,  and  only  a  short  distance  from 
Trondhjem,  lives  a  boy  who,  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  has  become  the  most  talked  of  person  in 
Norway.  Up  to  about  three  months  ago  this 
boy,  John  Floettum,  attracted  no  special  atten- 
tion. John  is  now  between  13  and  14  years  old 
and  looks  like  the  average  boy  of  his  age  and 
station.  His  father,  who  is  dead,  was  a  small 
farmer,  and  the  wonder  child  is  the  fourth  of 
six  children.  His  bringing  up  has  been  like 
that  of  other  farmer  children  in  th.e  district. 
His  education  he  has  received  in  a  public  school 
in  his  home  parish.  The  teacher  speaks  of  him 
as  a  boy  of  average  brightness,  but  he  never  un- 
til lately  has  shown  that  he  possessed  any  ex- 
traordinary abilities.  At  school  he  could  not 
be  called  studious,  but  aided  by  good  mental 
qualifications,  he  always  managed  to  maintain  a 
fair  average.  For  drawing,  however,  he  always 
showed  a  special  liking  and  fitness. 

On  the  return  home  from  a  funeral  of  a  rel- 
ative of  the  boy,  some  three  months  ago,  a  girl 
of  the  funeral  party  lost  a  key,  but  did  not 
know  where.  Coming  to  the  house  where  John 
lived  she  told  of  her  loss.  The  boy,  like  the  rest 
of  the  listeners,  gave  it  a  moment's  thought,  and 
as  John  did  so,  he  happened  to  close  his  eyes, 
and  there  and  then  he  could  see  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  girl  had  lost  the  key  and  where 
it  was  to  be  found.  The  boy,  half  frightened 
by  his  own  vision,  told  what  he  had  seen  with 


h'is  closed  eyes.  Nobody  believed  it  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  joke,  but  the  unaffected  way  in 
which  the  boy  told  his  story  carried  enough 
weight  to  make  the  unbelieving  listeners  go 
with  the  boy  to  the  place  where  he  said  the  key 
was  to  be  found.  Arriving  at  the  spot,  the  key 
was  found  exactly  in  the  place  on  the  road  where 
he  had  told  them  it  would  be.  Still  this  did  not 
convince  the  people  that  John  was  a  true  clair- 
voyant; they  all  thought  he  merely  happened  to 
guess  it  right.  The  story  spread,  however,  and 
John  was  soon  given  many  opportunities  to  lo- 
cate lost  articles,  and  he  has  done  so  in  the  most 
satisfactory  way  and  in  a  manner  that  excludes 
all  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  clairvoy- 
ance. 

His  performances  have  already  been  too  many 
to  enumerate  here.  One  of  them  may  serve.  A 
man  disappeared  from  a  neighboring  district, 
and  after  he  had  been  gone  seventy  men 
searched  the  forest  where  the  man  was  supposed 
to  have  gone,  but  in  vain.  No  trace  of  him 
could  be  found  and  they  finally  gave  up  in  de- 
spair. The  news  of  the  wonderful  John  had.  in 
the  meantime,  reached  the  place  and  it  was  sug- 
gested tiiat  he  be  sent  for.  John  arrived  eight 
days  after  the  man  had  disappeared.  He  had 
never  been  within  many  miles  of  the  place  be- 
fore and  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  missing 
man  nor  of  the  district  he  had  come  through 
when   leaving  home. 

Arrived  at  the  place  John  looked  about  the 
house  and  scrutinized  a  photograph  of  the  man. 
Then  he  went  out,  walked  around  the  house  once 
and  twice  without  anything  seeming  to  make 
any  special  impression  upon  him.     Suddenly  he 
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slops  walking,  goes  into  the  house,  sits  down 
and  begins  to  draw  on  a  paper  the  route  the 
man  had  followed  when  leaving  his  home.  This 
work  seemed  to  tell  heavily  on  him.  He  leaned 
his  head  against  one  hand,  while  he  drew  lines 
with  the  other — piece  after  piece — often  with 
long  pauses  between  each  time  he  made  a  line 
or  part  of  it.  The  perspiration  was  dripping 
freely  from  his  brow. 

The  sketch  of  the  route  was  made  in  this  man- 
ner. John,  through  his  inner  or  second  sight 
saw  the  lost  man  as,  that  evening  eight  days 
before,  he  had  wandered  away  from  his  home. 
It  was  a  very  crooked  route  and  every  once  in 
a  while  he  could  not  follow  the  man  and  then 
there  was  a  stop  in  the  drawing.  At  last  there 
came  a  vision  of  the  lost  man  resting  under  a 
large  tree  near  a  river.  Further  he  could  not 
see,  and  he  therefore  thought  the  man  was  still 
there.  Then  a  searching  party  went  out,  fol- 
lowing the  sketch  of  the  route  made  by  John. 
This  was  a  Saturday,  but  they  did  not  reach  the 
tree  indicated  until  Sunday.  There  they  found 
the  man's  handkerchief  and  could  easily  see 
traces  of  the  resting  place  he  had  found  there. 
But  the  man  himself  was  not  there.  Then  John 
again  began  to  "see,"  and  he  saw  the  man  wan- 
dering toward  the  river,  called  Glommen.  On 
the  march  toward  the  river  the  boy  became  so 
exhausted,  however,  that  thfey  had  to  return 
home.  Once  again  and  having  rested  up  a  bit 
the  boy  declared  that  he  now  could  ''see"  where 
the  man  Avas.  The  next  day  they  again  set  out, 
following  the  route  indicated  by  the  boy  until 
the  river  was  reached.  There  a  boat  was  set 
out  and  piloted  according  to  John's  directions. 
Suddenly  the  boy  stands  up  in  the  boat  and 
says:  ''Here  he  lies."  Down  in  the  water  the 
man's  corpse  could  be  seen  on  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  from  where  it  was  later  taken  up  by 
grappling  hooks. 

Since  then  his  ability  as  a  genuine  clairvoy- 
ant has  been  assured.  It  is  not  only  in  direc- 
tion of  locating  things  lost — some  tnat  he  has 
located  have  been  lost  for  thirty  years — that  he 
possesses  this  remarkable  power.  He  is  also 
a  thought  reader.  Thus  when  a  man  only  thinks 
of  the  furniture  of  his  home  in  Christiania,  for 
instance,  wiiere  John  has  never  been,  he  is  able 
to  describe  that  particular  fiat  or  room  with  all 
that  there  is  in  it  with  minute  exactness.  This 
has  been  tested  time  and  again  by  men  whose 
statement  is  above  all  doubt  as  to  veracity. 

It  requires  no  special  conditions  for  John  to 
be  able  to  "see."  He  simply  has  to  close  his 
eyes  and  he  sees  the  thing  or  person  requested 
to-  be  seen.  He  says  that  when  he  sees  objects 
with  his  eyes  closed,  or  rather  with  his  inner 
eye  or  second  sight,  they  look  about  the  same  as 
when  seen  with  his  natural  sight,  only  a  bit 
cloudy — that  is  all.     The  only  difference  that  he 


has  discovered  in  this  respect  is  that  when  he 
sees  a  match  ignited  in  a  vision,  the  flame  is 
always  green.  He  does  not  make  all  of  his 
drawings  or  sketches  blindfolded,  he  occasion- 
ally opens  his  eyes  and  draws  a  line,  or  part  of 
it,  according  to  what  his  vision  has  shown  him, 
of  course,  because  he  can  work  faster  that  way, 
he  says. 

Two  months  ago  a  6-year-old  girl  mysteriously 
disappeared  from  her  home  in  Christiania.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  printer,  and  as  they  live 
on  a  street  not  far  from  the  harbor  it  was 
thought  probably  that  she  might  have  gone  down 
to  the  docks,  fallen  into  the  water  and  been 
drowned.  The  police  were  notified  and  dredging 
was  done  extensively,  but  without  any  results. 
It  was  also  thought  likely  that  she  might  have 
been  stolen  by  gypsies,  "taters,"  as  they  are 
called  in  Norwegian.  The  police  officials  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  searcned  all 
the  gypsy  boats  and  camps  they  could  find,  but 
the  missing  girl  was  not  found  in  any  of  them. 
The  public  therefore  gave  up  the  idea  that  little 
Gudrun  Klausen  had  been  kidnaped  by  gypsies; 
all,  even  her  heartbroken  parents,  believed  that 
she  had  fallen  into  the  water  and  met  death  in 
that  manner. 

In  the  meantime  the  wonderful  power  of  the 
young  John  Floettum  became  known  and  he  has 
been  consulted  in  regard  to  the  missing  Gudrun. 
He  says  that  he  "sees"  a  man  come  up,  pat 
her  on  her  head,  and  lead  her  away  to  a  boat 
where  there  is  a  woman  and  several  children. 
He  describes  the  looks  of  the  man  and  his  dress, 
which  indicates  that  he  is  one  of  the  boat-gyp- 
sies. There  are  also  men  around  the  docks  who 
claim  that  about  the  time  the  girl  disappeared, 
they  saw  a  "tater"  answering  the  description 
furnished  by  John.  As  far  as  John  could 
"see"  from  his  home,  the  girl  was  taken  on 
board  the  boat  by  the  man  and  the  boat  sailed 
away  out  of  the  bay  and  mingled  with  other 
boats.  Being  a  boy  from  an  inland  and  a 
mountain  district,  he  knows  next  to  nothing 
about  boats  and  maritime  matters,  but  the 
sketch  he  has  made  of  the  route  from  the  little 
girl's  home  in  Christiania  down  to  the  place  in 
the  harbor  where  all  the  gypsy  boats  are  per- 
mitted to  land  is  absolutely  correct. 

In  order  to  test  what  this  wonderful  lad  is 
able  to  do  in  order  to  locate  the  missing  girl, 
he  has  been  brougiit  to  a  place  on  the  bay  near 
Christiania  where  he  has  ample  opportunity  to 
familiarize  himself  with  boats  and  the  sea,  and 
when  he  has  rested  up,  further  attempts  at 
finding  Gudrun  will  be  made.  If  he  succeeds, 
his  fame  will  be  world-wide.  Already  he  has  to 
be  hidden  in  order  to  keep  him  away  from  the 
hundreds  who  want  to  consult  him  and  from 
enterprising  managers  who  want  to  exploit  him 
at  a  princely  salary. 
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STORIES  WITHOUT  WORDS 


RUNNING  THE  GAUNTLET. 


— Spokane    Spokesman-Review. 


BEGINNING  AT  HOME 
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AND  RANGING  FROM  HIGH  SOCIETY- 


THE  TUG  OF  WAR  AT  NEWPORT. 


— Detroit    Journal. 
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TO  THE  NORTH  POLE— 


IF   THOSE    BOYS   WILL    ONLY    BEHAVE. 

The  Old  Lady— "Now  you  kids  must  be  good,  because  there's  a  gentleman  yonder  who  wants 

to  call  on  me." 

— Chicago   News. 
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'BOUT  TIME  TO  BEGIN  ON  HIM  AGAIN! 


-Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 
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BACK  TO  UNCLE  SAM- 


THE   UNSEASONABLE   MAY  POLE  DANCE. 


-Detroit  Journal. 
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AND  OUT  TO  OYSTER  BAY 


^^J/oftrt£Ll,- 


ONE  LINE  ON  WHICH  THE  STRIKE  HAD  NO  EFFECT. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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SIMPLY  GREAT. 

Tommy  (on  his  first  visit  to  the  farm). — Mummie,  what  is  this? 
Mumjnie. — Why,   dearest,   it's  milk — real  cow's  milk. 

Tommy   (after  another  draught). — Say,   Mummie.   wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  our  milkman  had 
a  cow?  — Puck. 


BACK  TO  YOUTH  AGAIN 


ATTENTION  TURNS  TO  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION.-PROVIDING 
THEM    WITH    MEANS    OF  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE.-SOME  OF 
THEIR  HEROISMS,  THEIR  COURAGE,  THEIR  INGENUITY. 


IN  the  midst  of  the  reaction  against  the 
"mad  pace,"  nothing  is  more  character- 
istic or  more  fortunate  than  the  increasing 
attention  that  is  being  paid  to  the  affairs  and. 
to  the  life  of  youth.  In  all  communities  not 
only  is  there  a  determined  opposition  to  child 
labor,  but  there  is  also  increasing  desire  to 
provide  the  young  folks  with  wholesome 
amusement  and  healthy  recreation.  Cities 
are  establishing  playgrounds,  specialists  are 
leading  the  boys  into  athletic  leagues,  courts 
are  separating  the  treatment    of    youthful 


crimes  from  those  of  adults,  and  there  are 
even  plans  whereby  boys  are  to  have  their 
own  banks.  Indeed,  the  boys  and  the  girls 
of  the  times  are  becoming  virtual  citizens 
junior. 


ATHLETIC  LEAGUE  FOR  BOYS 


Spreading  Rapidly  Among  the  Larger  Cities  of 
the    Country. 

One  of  the  methods    devised    f»r    giving 
vent  to  the  energies  of  youth,  which  might 
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otherwise   run   to   social   violations,    is   de- 
scribed as  follows  in  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

While  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
men  and  women  are  selling  tickets  for  the  big 
playgrounds  benefit  athletic  meeting,  September 
28-29,  others  are  talking  about  getting  up  a  pub- 
lie  schools  athletic  league  in  Kansas  City.  Such 
a  league  was  organized  in  New  York  three  years 
ago.  Now  there  are  twenty-four  district  leagues 
that  include  the  pupils  of  Greater  New  York 
and  all  the  twenty-four  held  many  competitions 
in  1906.  In  that  year  the  leagues  had  twelve 
championship  matches  in  which  there  were 
8,387  entries.  The  badge  of  the  league,  called 
the  Athletic  badge,  was  designed  to  interest  boys 
to  develop  themselves  physically  and  this  they 
are  doing  in  the  public  play  grounds  such  as 
Kansas  City  hopes  to  have  in  the  next  year. 
The  badge  is  awarded  only  to  boys  who,  annu- 
ally, can  do  these  things: 

Run  sixty  yards  in  eight  and  three-fifths  sec- 
onds if  less  than  thirteen  years  old,  or  one 
hundred  yards  in  fourteen  seconds  if  more  than 
thirteen   years. 

"Chin"  themselves  four  times  if  less  than 
thirteen,  and  six  times  if  more  than  thirteen 
years. 

Standing  broad  jump,  five  feet  nine  inches  if 
juniors,  and  six  feet  six  inches  if  seniors,  with 
a  higher  standard  for  high  school  boys.  In 
these  events,  as  in  all  other  league  competitions, 
only  those  are  allowed  to  participate  who  are 
marked  ''B"  in  effort,  efficiency  and  deport- 
ment. 

A  letter  is  posted  in  New  York  schools  urging 


the  boys  to  try  to  win  the  league  badge.  It 
tells  them  that  to  win  success  they  must  have  a 
sound,  clean  body;  bathe  often  and  sleep  much, 
and  above  all  don't  smoke  cigarettes.  Smoking 
of  any  sort  is  bad  for  a  growing  boy,  but  cigar- 
ettes are  the  worst  of  all. 


BOY  KILLED  BY   "PROPHET" 


IN  SOCIETY. 

"Papa,  I  wish  you'd  get  arrested  for  speed- 
ing. Willie  Smith's  father  has  been  arrested 
three  times,  an'  I  hate  to  have  those  Smiths  get 
ahead  of  us."  — Puck. 


Slayer  Claimed  to  Have  Revelation  From  Heaven 
For  the  Deed. 

St.  Petersburg. — A  terrible  story  is  told  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  Russky  Slovo,  (Moscow). 
In  the  village  of  Sysoeva,  Mogiloff  government, 
there  lived  a  peasant  called  Michael  Koltchev- 
sky,  who  called  himself  a  "prophet,"  and  al- 
ways gave  out  that  he  was  "not  of  this  world." 

On  July  29th,  Michael  told  his  fellow  villagers 
he  had  had  a  revelation  from  heaven  to  the 
effect  that  all  earthly  misfortunes  proceed  from 
Antichrist  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  kill 
Antichrist,  who  had  become  incarnate  in  the 
person  of  a  two-year-old  boy,  the  son  of  a 
peasant  called  Grobatchevsky. 

The  parents  of  the  child  were  persuaded  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  and,  the  mother  having 
pointed  out  the  exact  spot  where  the  child  had 
been  born,  the  'prophet'  laid  the  victim  there 
and  began  to  press  him  to  death  with  his  feet. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  child  was  dead,  but 
to  make  sure  the  'prophet'  gave  him  twenty 
blows  on  the  head  with  an  iron  hammer. 

The  body  was  then  cut  in  two  halves  by  the 
'prophet,'  and  afterward  again  divided  each 
part  in  two,  praying  fervently  all  the  time,  the 
villagers  looking  on  reverentially.  At  last  Kolt- 
chevsky  put  the  fragments  of  the  body  in  a 
sack,  tied  the  sack  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  mounted 
the  horse  himself,  and  rode  through  the  village, 
followed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  bore  lighted 
candles,  it  being  now  night,  and  an  iron  image  of 
St.  Nicholas,  the  wonder  worker.  The  child  was 
then  buried,  while  the  muzhiks  sang  songs  of 
praise. 

At  daylight  the  'prophet'  went  home  to 
sleep,  after  inviting  the  peasants  to  come  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  see  him 
ascend  to  heaven  from  the  roof  of  his  hut.  But 
after  waiting  patiently  a  long  time  the  villagers 
resolved  to  wake  him.  Koltchevsky  was  in  one 
of  his  lucid  intervals,  however,  and  after  hear- 
ing what  had  happened  the  night  before  he 
attempted  to  explain  the  ascension  to  heaven 
could  not  take  place  just  then  because  the  per- 
mission of  the  nearest  priest  should  have  been 
obtained  before  Antichrist  was  put  to  death. 

Finally  the  peasants  began  to  beat  the 
'prophet,'  who  would  probably  have  been  killed 
had  not  some  of  the  local  police  inspectors  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  within  earshot.  The 
'prophet'  and  all  the  heads  of  families  in  the 
village — thirty-two  men — were  then  arrested 
and  will  be  tried. 

Among  the  accused  is  a  man  one  hundred  and 
two  years   of  age,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
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the  murder  of  the  child.  The  'prophet'  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
but  looking  much  older,  with  an  intelligent  face, 
long  flowing  hair  and  restless  eyes. — Pittsburg 
Gazette   Times. 


A  YOUNG  JEAN  VALJEAN. 


Youth  Who  Escaped  From  Prison  Caught  While 
Living  Model  Life. 

The  urgency  of  the  cause  of  separating 
the  crime  of  youths  from  those  of  mature 
persons  in  the  public  courts  could  scarcely 
be  better  evidenced  than  in  the  following 
from  the  Indianapolis  News : 

Kokomo,  Ind. — Carl  Hunt,  who  for  a  year  has 
been  employed  in  a  responsible  position  by  the 
Kokomo  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  was  arrested 
by  the  police  on  the  charge  of  being  a  fugitive 
from  the  Indiana  School  for  Boys  at  Plainfield. 
Hunt  admits  that  he  escaped  from  the  school, 
but  he  asserts  that  he  has  lived  an  upright  life 
ever  since,  and  he  proposes  to  continue  to  do  so 
if  his  liberty  is  given  him. 

The  police  have  investigated  his  record  since 
he  has  been  in  Kokomo  and  found  it  exemplary. 
He  has  worked  steadily,  has  avoided  evil  com- 
panions, saved  his  money,  has  been  a  regular 
attendant  at  Sunday  school,  and  while  not  at 
work  has  been  busily  engaged  in  study. 

His  ease  discloses  a  child  Jean  Valjean. 

Hunt  was  sent  to  Plainfield  when  nine  years 
old  from  Bringhurst,  Ind.,  as  an  "incorrigible." 
He  won  enough  credits  in  a  year  and  a  half  to 
entitle  him  to  a  parole,  and  he  was  sent  back 
to  Bringhurst.  Soon  after  his  return  a  store 
in  Bringhurst  was  robbed.  He  said  he  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  robbery,  but  sus- 
picion was  directed  toward  him,  and  he  was 
arrested  and  returned  to  Plainfield  without 
trial. 

Afterward  the  charge  of  robbery  was  dis- 
missed by  the  Carroll  Circuit  Court,  but  Hunt 
was  not  released.  He  became  a  trusty  of  the 
school  and  lived  quietly  there  until  a  year  ago. 
One  day  he  saw  a  good  opportunity  to  escape  and 
he  took  it.  He  came  directly  to  Kokomo,  as  he 
had  heard  that  employment  was  easy  to  obtain 
in   the  steel   and  wire  mills. 

Young  Hunt  worked  faithfully  and  received 
frequent  promotions  and  increase  in  salary.  He 
probably  would  have  worked  his  way  into  a 
position  of  trust  had  not  this  secret  in  his  life 
been  revealed.  Some  one  who  had  learned  the 
facts  concerning  Hunt's  past  wrote  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Plainfield  school,  telling  them 
he  was  in  Kokomo.  The  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Kokomo  police,  and  they  arrested  Hunt,  at  bis 
boarding  house. 

He  is  greatly  distressed  at  having  to  return 
Jo  the  Plainfield  institution,  but  he  sees  no  way 
to  avoid  it,  and  he  will  probably  have  to  serve 
a  long  time  for  the  offense  of  escaping.     It  was 


said  today  that  some  of  the  friends  he  made 
while  in  this  city  are  talking  of  interesting  them- 
selves in  his  behalf  with  Governor  Hanly,  to 
the  end  that  a  permanent  parole  for  him  be 
obtained. 


GIVES    $30,000    TO    BABY. 


Cuba,    N.   Y.,     Woman    Generously    Remembers 
Kindness  Shown  by  Parents. 

Cordele,  Ga. — In  return  for  kindness  shown 
to  her,  Mrs.  J.  R.  McKay,  of  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  has 
sent  a  check  for  $30,000  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ho- 
mer Powell  of  this  place,  the  money  to  be  used 
for  their  youngest  child,  who  is  only  a  few  weeks 
old. 

Mrs.  McKay  was  returning  to  her  home  after 
spending  the  winter  in  Florida  when  she  missed 
a  train  connection  and  was  obliged  to  lie  over 
a  short  while  in  this  city.  By  accident  she  was 
thrown  with  the  Powell  family. 

When  she  heard  of  the  birth  of  the  latest 
child  she  asked  permission  to  name  it,  which  the 
parents  granted. 

Mrs.  McKay  named  the  child  James  Edward 
Powell  and  provided  $30,000  to  draw  4  per  cent 
to  be  paid  annually.  When  the  infant  is  21 
years  old  the  principal  will  be  paid  to  him. 

The  father  of  the  child  is  a  hard  working  car- 
penter and  brick  mason. — New  York  Sun. 


FREE  DOCTORS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Doctor   Cronin   Says   They  Would   Save   Crime^ 
Lunacy,  and  Poor  Bills. 

Another  aspect  of  the  philanthropic 
method  of  dealing  with  children's  affairs  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Times : 

London. — Dr.  Cronin,  of  New  York,  created 
something  of  a  sensation  at  the  International 
Congi-ess  of  School  Hygiene,  in  session  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  by  urging  the  necessity  of 
free  dental  and  medical  treatment  for  school 
children.  Doctor  Cronin  said  that  this  would 
be  far  cheaper  for  the  state  in  the  long  run  and 
save   many   children    from    vagrancy   and   crime. 

"Truancy  is  regarded  as  the  first  step  toward 
criminality  and  degeneracy,"  said  Doctor  Cron- 
in, "yet  a  physical  examination  of  the  inmates 
of  truant  schools  has  shown  that  ninety-five 
per  cent  were  suffering  from  defects  sufficient 
to  retard  their  progress  in  school.  When  the 
worst  physical  defects  were  remedied  the  truants 
developed  normal  mental  and  moral  powers  and 
often  became  good  students. 

"An  examination  of  the  inmates  of  Black- 
well's  Island  showed  that  seventy  per  cent  had 
defects  of  the  nose,  eyes,  or  throat;  they  had 
been  truants  and  were  considered  incorrigible. 
Many  of  the  insane  on  Randall's  Island  had  the 
same  defects  and  a  similar  record.  These  creat- 
ures are  not  responsible  for  their  condition. 

"Prisons,  asylums,  and  poorhouses  are  neces- 
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sary  because  the  state  is  neglectful  of         : 
its   children." 

The  sentiment  seemed  to  prevail  at 
the  Congress  that  Doctor  Cronin  was 
far  ahead  of  his  time. 


ENGLISH  BOY  COSTS  $25,000 


Expense  of  Raising  Middle  Class  Youth 
Shown  by  Figures  Kept  by  Father. 

In  response   to   the   plea,   led   b^^ 
President  Roosevelt,  for  the  abolition 
of  race  suicide,  some  one  re- 
cently estimated  that  it  cost 
$25,000  to  bring  a  boy  to  in- 
dependence,   and   that    snch 
cost  was  prohibitive.     The  following 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  gives  the 
British  estimate  on  the  same  subject: 

London. — Considerable  attention  has 
been  attracted  by  the  American  cable- 
gram which  reported  a  socialist  orator 
as  saything  that  the  total  cost  of  bring- 
ing up  a  boy  in  the  American  middle 
«lass  was  $25,000. 

The  following  is  the  actual  expenses 
of  bringing  up  an  English  boy  with  a 
liberal  education:  The  boy's  life  is  di- 
vided into  four  periods,  the  nursery, 
preparatory  school,  Eton,  and  Oxford. 
In  the  nursery  age,  one  to  eight  years, 
$625  annually,  $5,000;  preparatory 
school,  nine  to  thirteen,  at  $750  yearly, 
■$3,750;  Eton  age,  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
at  $1,500  yearly,  $7,500;  Oxford  age, 
nineteen  to  twenty-one,  $1,750  yearly, 
$5,250;  traveling  and  holiday  expenses, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one, 
at  $500  veariv,  $4,000.  The  grand  total 
is  $25,500. 

Going  into   detail,  the   annual   cost 
in  the  nursery  age  is  arrived  at  thus: 
Food,  $150;  clothing,  $100;  governess 
or    nurse,    $250;    holiday,    traveling, 
$125.     During  the  prepara- 
tory school  age,  the  holiday 
clothes,  games,  and  travel- 
ing expenses  inci'eased  $750 
annually. 


When  the  boy  went  to  Eton 
he  was  owner  of  a  pony  cost- 
ing $175  and  it  was  kept  at  a 
cost  of  $125  annually.  He  had 
also  received  a  first  gun,  and 
while  the  fees  and  tuition  at 
Eton  were  only  $810  an- 
nually, $1,500  was  spent  by 
the  father  for  only  the  ordi- 
nary expense  of  an  ordinary 
Eton  boy. 

The  Oxford  allowance  of 
$1,750  was  ample  to  his  needs, 
but  was  small  in  comparison 
to  the  allowances  some  of  the 
richer  men's  sons  spent.  On 
it  he  was  just  able  to  main- 
tain friendships  he  made  at 
the  school  decently. 

To  pay  his  way  during  this 
period  the  father  paid  $150 
entrance,  $50  annual  subscrip- 
tions for  the  London  club, 
$50  entrance,  and  $25  sub- 
scription for  the  golf  club. 
The  allowances  for  traveling 
and  holiday  expenses  were 
kept  at  $500  yearly  from  his 
entrance  to  Eton  to  his  leav- 
ing  Oxford. 


MANY   BOYS   KILLED   IN  MINES. 


Figures  of  Year's  Fatalities  Show  That  Law 
Is  Violated. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  reasons  for  op- 
position to  early  employment  in  occupa- 
tions more  fitted  to  elders  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  from  the  St.  Louis 
Republic : 

Harrisburg. — The  latest  annual  report  of 
the  State  Department  of  Mines  shows  that 
fifty-two  employees  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  18  years  were  killed,  and  seventy-four 
employees  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
years  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  re- 
gions of  Pennsylvania  during  1906.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  fatalities,  there  were  killed 
outside  of  the  anthracite  mines  sixteen  boys 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  and 
twenty-one  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
years.  In  the  bituminous  region  no  fatalities 
occurred  among  the  outside  employees  under 
21  years  of  age. 

In    the    bituminous    mines    twenty-six    boys 
were  killed  whose  ages  ranged  from  14  to  18 
years,   and   thirty-seven   killed   or  fatally  in- 
jured between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

The  report  states  that  it  is  a  regret- 
table  fact    that    three   of   the   so-called 
miners  killed  were  boys  14,  15   and  16 
— Judge.        years  of  age,  i-espectively,  and  that  the 
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foreman  who  hired  these  boys  to  do  a  miner's 
work  should  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  impris- 
onment. 


BOYS  START  THEIR  OWN  BANK 


Deposits  of  New   York  Institution  Rose   From 
$40  to  $160  in  a  Single  Day. 

Early  training  of  boys  in  business,  without 
taking  them  away  from  the  ordinary  oppor- 
tunities of  education  and  culture,  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  in  the  New  York  Sun : 

New  York,  Aug.  12. — The  Municipal  Bank  of 
the  Boys'  Republic,  the  newest  bank  in  Man- 
hattan, opens  for  business  this  morning  at 
Broadway  and  159th  street.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
economic  system  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
Guardian  Society,  and  was  started  wtith  the 
idea  of  showing  some  three  hundred  and  sixty 
boys  connected  with  the  institution  that  a  penny 
saved  is  a  twopence  clear. 

It  used  to  be  that  Superintendent  Teller  of 
the  asylum  took  care  of  the  boys'  money,  50 
cents,  maybe,  for  one,  a  dollar  for  another,  and 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  $5  for  the  plutocrats 
of  the  home.  Some  of  the  boys  work  as  mes- 
sengers, newsboys  or  office  boys,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  get  money  from  friends  or  rela- 
tives. They  spent  with  the  freedom  of  capital- 
ists, drawing  on  the  caretaker  whenever  they 
needed  candy  or  gimcracks  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, and  no  amount  of  advice  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  saving  had  much  effect. 
'  Then  Harry  Shapiro,  who  is  president  of  the 
boys'  republic,  a  financier '  and  politican  of  fif- 
teen, conceived  the  notion  of  starting  a  bank 
that  all  the  boys  would  be  interested  in,  and 
the  scheme  met  with  the  approval  of  the  direct- 
ors and  the  superintendent  of  the  home.  He 
proposed  that  the  boys  deposit  their  money  in 
a!  regular  bank  in  which  they  themselves  would 
have  a  direct  interest,  buying  stock,  electing 
their  own  officers  and  directors  and  sharing  in 
the  profits.  The  idea  made  a  hit,  and  every  one 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  boys  in  the  home 
at  150th  street  and  Broadway  was  eager  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  bank. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  re- 
public, young  Shapiro  was  elected  president 
of  the  bank  and  David  Nussbaum,  controller 
of  the  republic,  was  elected  cashier.  David 
Stein,  whose  years  are  fourteen,  aspired  to  the 
honor  of  managing  the  bank,  but  Shapiro,  hav- 
ing originated  the  scheme,  took  the  plum.  None 
of  the  officers,  however,  will  get  a  salary  and 
none  of  them  is  bonded.  Their  word  of  honor 
is  taken  merely  that  they  will  direct  the  bank 
honestly  and  as  capably  as  they  know  how.  A 
set  of  rules  and  by-laws  has  been  drawn  up  for 
the  guidance  of  the  officers  and  the  depositors. 

Last  Saturday  the  total  capital  of  the  Boys' 
Municipal  Bank  was  a  few  cents  less  than  $40. 
Yesterday  made  a  big  difference  in  the  young 
concern's  showing.     The  friends  and  parents  of 


the  boys  who  visited  the  asylum  and  heard 
about  the  plan  to  make  the  boys  save  money  of 
their  own  free  will  went  down  into  their  pockets 
and  by  presents  to  the  boys  added  about  $120 
to  the  bank's  deposits,  an  increase  of  about 
three  hundred  per  cent  and  a  showing  that  any 
big  financial  institution  down  town  would  be 
tickled  to  make  over  night. 

There  is  absolutely  no  compulsion  on  the  boys 
to  deposit  their  money  in  the  bank  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  drawing  out  if  they 
want  to  at  any  time,  but  all  of  them  from  the 
youngster  with  a  capital  of  ten  cents  to  the 
capitalist  with  $5  to  his  account  deposited  their 
funds  eagerly  and  pledged  themselves  to  let  it 
stay.  The  superintendent  has  offered  a  prize 
to  the  depositor  whose  account  shows  the  great- 
est percentage  of  increase  in  a  year. 

Thfe  Boys'  Municipal  Bank  hopes  to  make 
money,  as  the  prospectus  states,  "by  doing  a 
legitimate  banking  business."  If  boys  need 
small  amounts  of  cash  for  a  proper  purpose  and 
the  right  sort  of  security  is  behind  them  they 
will  get  the  advance  at  a  small  rate  of  interest. 
In  case  the  bank  makes  money  it  will  pay  de- 
positors a  little  for  the  use  of  their  money. 

Its  banking  hours  will  be  an  hour  and  a  half 
a  day  two  days  in  the  week. 

"Of  course,"  said  President  Shapiro  yesterr 
day,  "if  any  real  grown  up  capitalist  wants  to 
come  along  and  deposit  $5,000  or  $10,000  with 
our  institution  he  will  be  as  welcome  as  ginger- 
bread, and  what's  more  I'll  bet  we  would  take 
care  of  his  money  safer  than  a  whole  lot  of 
other  banks  would." 

Meanwhile  the  boy  lawyers  of  the  institution 
can  occupy  themselves  in  finding  out  whether  or 
not  they  can  lawfully  call  their  institution  a 
bank  on  any  sign  or  letterhead. 


PAUPER    PUPILS    IN    CLOVER. 


Institute  in  English  District  of  Surrey  a  Para- 
dise for  Poor  Children. 

One  method  of  treatment  of  the  youths 
who  are  bom  with  only  leaden  spoons  in  their 
mouths  is  told  in  the  following  from  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean : 

London. — Quite  a  little  paradise  is  the  insti- 
tution on  the  Shirley  hills,  in  Surrey,  where  the 
Bermondsey  guardians  send  their  pauper  chil- 
dren. 

The  guardiaas  and  their  friends  inspected  the 
schools  and  homes  recently. 

The  institution  is  the  most  expensive  of  its 
kind  in  Plngland.  When  first  opened  the  cost  to 
the  ratepayers  for  the  upkeep  of  each  child  was 
a  guinea  and  a  half  a  week,  but  following  pro- 
tests the  local  government  board  reduced  it  to 
a  guinea.  •' 

Curiously  enough,  the  scheme  originated  with 
a  board  of  guardians  composed  principally  of 
workingmen,   who    had   to   keep   themselves   and 
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Professor  Longface — Gentlemen,  I  am  about  to  show  you  a  new  apparatus  with  which  I  can 
demonstrate  to  you  the  reason  for  the  earth's  shape. 


"MAYER,  YOU  MAY  DRAW  THE  STRING  NOW!" 


'QUOD  ERAT  DEMONSTRANDUM!" 


-Lustige  Blaetter. 
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their  families  on  a  pounvi  a  week,  or  a  little 
over. 

Over  seventy  acres  of  picturesque  land  were 
bought  and  laid  out  as  a  garden  city  for  chil- 
dren. 

To-day  there  are  on  the  estate  thirty  sub- 
stantially and  expensively  built  cottages,  in 
each  of  which  live  fifteen  children  under  the 
care  of  a  foster  mother. 

The  accommodation  provided  surpasses  that  at 
many  schools  where  parents  pay  $500  a  year 
for  their  boys.  There  are  football  fields,  cricket 
pitches,    gymnasia,    and    swimming   baths. 

The  children  lead  a  splendid  open  life,  away 
from  the  outer  world,  never  leaving  the  estate. 
In  the  summer  they  take  tea  in  the  open  air. 

Boys  are  taught  trades,  while  the  girls  are 
trained  as  domestic  servants. 

But  the  cost  is  a  guinea  a  week  a  head,  and 
as  Lambeth  maintains  its  pauper  children  at 
$3.50  a  week,  and  Camberwell  at  $2.25,  tho.  rate- 
payers of  Bermondsey  are  inquiring  why  they 
have  to  pay  so  much. 


$37,000    TO    RAISE    DEBUTANTE 


English  Woman's  Figures  Show  Girl  is  Costlier 
Than   Boy. 

The  following  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
estimates  the  much  higher  cost  of  maturing 
a  girl  than  a  boy: 

London. — The  discussion  of  the  cost  of  rear- 
ing children  continues  in  a  lively  manner.  The 
most  conspicuous  contribution  today  is  the  ex- 
perience of  a  woman  whose  eldest  daughter  was 
presented  at  court  this  year.  Her  statement 
deals  with  a  girl  reared  in  such  a  home  as  the 
Eton  and  Oxford  boy  described  above,  and 
represents  that  the  daughter  cost  her  parents 
in  twenty  years  a  grand  total  of  $37,000,  an 
average  of  $1,850  yearly. 

The  totals  show  she  cost  $1,100  yearly  for  the 
first  eight  years,  $1,400  for  the  next  six  years, 
while  in  her  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eigh- 
teenth years  her  annual  cost  was  $2,350.  The 
mother  adds  that  her  nineteenth  and  part  of 
her  twentieth  year  were  spent  in  Paris  and 
Dresden  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,750. 

The  statement  continues:  **I  then  took  a 
house  in  London  for  the  season  in  order  that  she 
might  be  brought  out  and  presented  at  court, 
an  essential  part  of  her  education.  I  paid  a 
dressmaker  and  milliner  on  her  'season'  ac- 
count $2,800,  a  jeweler  $1,700,  a  little  shoe- 
maker $375,  a  coiffeur  $230,  and  in  entertaining 
on  her  account  probably  $2,500." 


CHILD   SAVES  MANY  LIVES 


Runs  a  Mile  to  Bring  Aid  to  Victims  of  a  Rail- 
road Wreck. 

Charleston,  111. — A  number  of  the  persons  in- 
jured in  the  disaster  on  the  Mattoon  &  Charles- 
ton electric  line  probably  owe  their  lives  to  the 


presence  of  mind  of  a  nine-year-old  girl,  the 
daughter  of  John  Linden,  a  farmer. 

When  the  two  cars,  packed  with  ninety-nine 
passengers,  bound  for  the  Coles  county  fair  at 
Charleston,  111.,  collided  head-on  with  another 
car  with  such  terrific  force  that  fourteen  were 
killed,  and  that  not  one  of  the  remaining  pass- 
engers escaped  injury,  the  little  girl,  who  lives 
near  by  the  scene,  heard  the  crash,  rushed  to  the 
curve,  saw  the  mass  of  dead  and  injured,  and 
hastened  to  summon  aid. 

Running  down  the  tracks  to  the  fair  grounds, 
a  mile  away,  she  fell  in  a  faint  from  exhaustion 
after  telling  the  men  at  the  gate  about  the  acci- 
dent and  of  the  many  dead  and  injured. 

This  was  the  first  word  received  of  the  wreck. 
All  of  the  passengers  in  the  collision  who  were 
not  seriously  injured  were  too  dazed  to  realize 
the  need  of  immediate  aid,  as  the  little  girl  had 
done. 

The  gatemen  at  the  fair  grounds  were  quick 
to  act  on  the  child's  suggestion.  A  car  carry- 
ing several  physicians  and  other  persons  in  a 
few  minutes  was  speeding  out  of  Charleston  to 
the  scene  of  the  catastrophe.  That,  perhaps, 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  ia  the  revised  list  of 
injured,  only  two  are  reported  as  fatally 
injured.  The  rescuers  soon  extricated  many  of 
the  injured  pinioned  beneath  the  wreckage.  The 
quick  relief  given  to  these,  as  well  as  to  others 
injured,  due  to  the  little  girl's  promptness  to 
a'ct,  undoubtedly  saved  several  lives  at  least. — 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


BOY'S  MARVELOUS  COURAGE 


When  Run  Over  He  Exclaims:    "Sew  My  Foot 
On,  So  Mamma  Won't  Worry." 

Seven-year-old  Arnold  Koeppe,  while  playing 
in  Fifth  avenue,  Brooklyn,  one  night  forgot  all 
about  the  trolley  cars,  so  eager  was  he  to  escape 
being  tagged.  One  scream  of  terror  and  the 
child  was  lost  to  view  under  a  crowded  open 
car. 

The  passengers  poured  out  in  the  panic. 
Strong  hands  tenderly  drew  the  mangled  form 
out  from  beneath  the  car,  and  Policeman  Schran, 
weeping,  lifted  him  in  his  arms.  One  foot  had 
been  cut  off  and  the  other  crushed  shapeless. 

''Please  get  a  doctor,"  said  the  boy,  scarcely 
above  a  whisper,  "and  tell  him  to  sew  my  foot 
on  before  mamma  comes,  so  she  won't  worry." 

Then  he  became  unconscious.  The  other  foot 
was  amputated  at  Seney  hospital,  where  it  was 
said  the  child  would  probably  die  from  shock. 


GIRL   OF   THIRTEEN  IS   A  HUNTER 


Has  Shot  Game  Since  She  Was  Nine  and  Owns 
Fine  Weapons. 

Bloomington,  III. — Tlu'  youngest  woman  hunter 
of  Illinois  is  Miss  Eva  Flynn,  aged  thirteen,  of 
Vermilion  County. 

She  is  the  only  applicant  for  a  tenter's  li- 
cense among  the  feminine  reifidents  of  central 
Illinois. 
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She  has  been  shooting  since  she  was  nine  years 
of  age  and  owns  a  twenty-gauge  hammerless 
shotgun  and  a  sixteen-shot  rifle  of  twenty-two 
caliber  and  is  an  expert  shot. 

Her  father  is  a  policeman  and  usually  goes 
with  his  daughter  on  her  hunting  expeditions. 
It  frequently  happens  that  she  will  bring  home 
more  game   than   he. — Chicago   Inter-Ocean. 


BOY   ENDS   WORLD    TOUR 


Tells  of  Remarkable  Adventures  in  All  Parts  of 
the  Globe. 

On  a  capital  of  thirty-five  cents  and  an  ir- 
repressible wanderlust,  James  Erskine,  eighteen 
years  old,  has  just  completed  a  tour  one  and  one- 
half  times  around  the  globe.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  as  full  of  tales  of  strange  adventures 
as  a  Marco  Polo,  and  with  more  money  and  bet- 
ter clothes  than  he  possessed  at  the  inception  of 
his  romantic  journey. 

''My  people  were  drowned  in  the  Galveston 
flood,"  he  said,  ''and  that's  what  made  me 
leave  home.  But  I'm  going  to  get  off  the  road 
now.  Traveling  is  not  funny  like  it  used  to  be. 
It  is  easy  when  you  are  young,  but  not  now. 
I'm  getting  too  old." 

That  is  the  way  the  adventurous  youth  sums 
it   all   up. 

When  he  left  Galveston  five  years  ago  he  was 
a  barefooted  boy  of  thirteen.  He  crossed  the 
great  state  of  Texas  on  a  freight  train,  but 
changed  to  the  top  of  a  passenger  coach  at  El 
Paso,  and  journeyed  through  to  Los  Angeles  on 
the  Southern  Pacific's  fastest  express.  By 
working  at  odd  jobs  and  boarding  the  blind 
baggage,  the  bumpers,  or  the  trucks,  he  made 
San  Francisco  just  as  the  United  States  trans- 
port Thomas  was  about  to  sail  for  the 
Philippines. 

Late  one  night  he  untied  a  rowboat  hidden 
under  one  of  the  docks,  and  rowed  himself  out 
to  where  the  big  vessel  was  mooi-ed.  He  climbed 
up  the  hawser  chain  into  the  ship,  and  concealed 
himself  within  a  canvas-covered  lifeboat.  Here 
he  found  hardtack,  provided  in  advance  for  the 
shipwrecked,  and  he  subsisted  on  it  until  dis- 
covered  a    thousand   miles   from   shore. 

He  was  permitted  to  go  ashore  on  the  Island 
of  Guam,  but  failed  to  get  back  on  the  boat,  and 
was  left,  one  among  a  few  hundred  white  people, 
in  midoeean.  A  government  supply  boat  picked 
him  up,  and  he  worked  for  the  mess  until  he 
got  to  Manila.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
commissary  of  a  military  company,  and  toured 
the  islands. 

The  transport  which  took  him  from  San  Fran- 
cisco brought  him  back,  but  he  hid  himself  as 
a  stowaway  on  the  Sherman,  and  crossed  the 
Pacific  again  to  Nagasaki.  Despite  the  vigilance 
of  the  crew,  he  slipped  off  tiie  ship,  and  bribed 
a  Chinaman  to  row  him  ashore.  He  saw  Kobe 
and  Yokohama,  and  crossed  the  Japan  Sea  to 
Shanghai,  and  thence  up  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  youth  tells  of  meeting  with  a  Chinaman 
who  owned  a  sailing  poultry  craft,  on  which  he 


raised  ducks,  and  sold  them  in  convenient  ports.; 
The  Mongolian  gave  him  a  job,  and  landed  hiip. 
in  Hongkong,  where  he  caught  a  packet  from 
Calcutta.  Working  at  everything  from  "clean- 
ing potatoes  to  mending  rigging,"  he  journeyed 
from  India  to  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  and  Alexandria. 
A  party  of  tourists  picked  him  up  there,  and 
he  was  carried  on  camel  back  to  Cairo  "to  see 
the  pyramids  and  graves." 

Crossing  to  Constantinople,  he  boarded  a  sail- 
ing vessel  for  Capetown,  and  spent  several 
weeks  in  South  Africa,  washing  dishes  in  a  Kim- 
berley  restaurant  for  $2  a  week.  A  fishing 
schooner  transported  him  to  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne. As  a  part  of  a  cargo  of  wool,  he  made 
the  long  journey  back  to  San  Francisco.  His 
itinerary  from  the  Coast  here  included  the 
cities  of  Salt  Lake,  St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  Gal- 
veston, Chicago,  Cincinnf^ti,  Norfolk,  and 
Washington. 

"I'm  going  to  get  a  job  and  settle  down 
now,"  he  says. — New  York  American. 


ASBURY'S   BABY   PARADE 


One    Hundred    Thousand    People    Witness    the 
Great  Annual  Event. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Aug.  29. — Young  Ameri- 
ca was  on  dress  parade  in  Asbury  Park  this 
afternoon,  and  100,000  persons  cheered  the 
children  as  they  marched  and  countermarched 
along  the  carpeted  line  of  march  and  thence  to 
the  amphitheater,  where  they  were  I'eviewed 
by  Queen  Titania  and  beribboned  by  the  judges. 
Governor  Stokes,  of  New  Jersey,  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  young- 
sters, and  when  it  was  over  intimated  to  one  of 
his  military  aides  that  the  scene  he  had  wit- 
nessed had  almost  persuaded  him  to  be  a  bene- 
dict. There  were  nearly  seven  hundred  babies 
and  near-babies  in  the  imposing  pageant,  which 
was  composed  of  nine  divisions. 

Nine  sets  of  twins,  including  twin  sisters  who 
were  raised  in  an  incubator,  formed  one  of  the 
divisions.  There  were  twins  from  Mexico  and 
Brazil.  New  York  City  contributed  eighty- 
eight  of  the  paraders  and  Brooklyn  forty-seven. 

Then  came  Asbury  Park  and  Newark  for  third 
and  fourth  honors,  respectively.  One  hundred 
of  the  seven  hundred  competitors  received  silver 
loving  cups  as  prizes,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
ribbons  were  awarded. 

The  champion  prize  baby,  so  the  supreme 
judges  decreed,  is  a  New  Yorker,  Dorothy  Bea- 
trice Herzog,  twenty  months  old.  Miss  Beatrice, 
masquerading  as  a  human  canary  bird,  occupied 
a  perch  in  a  make-believe  bird  cage  on  a  float, 
and  was  said  to  be  "the  bird  in  a  gilded  cage." 

The  original  conceit  caught  the  fancy  of 
spectators  and  judges  alike,  and  Beatrice,  minus 
a  few  of  her  paper  feathers,  hopped  off  her 
perch  and  received  the  grand  prize,  an  oil  paint- 
ing said  to  be  worth  $500. 

Elephant  Leads  Parade. 

In  the  parade  were  divisions  for  doll  express 
wagons,  baby  coaches   and   gocarts,  children  in 
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fancy  dress,  babies  in  college  colors,  with 
Princeton  a  favorite,  youths  and  maidens  in 
burlesque  makeups,  twins,  and  triplets,  floats,  and 
pony  turnouts.  The  division  devoted  to  chil- 
dren in  burlesque  costumes  was  the  largest  in 
the  line. 

The  parade  formed  at  the  arcade  on  the  board- 
walk, with  Claude  V.  G«urin,  as  chief  marshal. 
The  order  was  given  to  march  at  2,30  o'clock, 
immediately  after  Queen  Titania  had  arrived 
at  the  amphitheater  in  her  shell-shaped  chariot 
of  gold.  Heading  the  procession  was  an  ele- 
phant guided  by  a  dwarf,  a  battalion  of  boys 
uniformed  as  rough  riders,  came  next,  and  then 
the  laughing  children. 

As  the  paraders  entered  the  amphitheater  the 
10,000  spectators  gave  the  youngsters  a  salvo  of 
applause.  The  light  infantry  responded  with  a 
volley  of  "goo  goos"  and  smiles.  Through  the 
amphitheater  they  marched  or  were  wheeled  and 
thence  to  Ocean  avenue,  where  another  army  of 
onlookers  greeted  the  babies  with  applause.  Back 
again  to  the  amphitheater  they  came,  to  get 
tbeir  ribbons.  Some  of  them  were  disappointed, 
for  there  were  not  enough  prizes  to  go  around, 
although  every  participant,  of  course,  deserved  a 
trophy. 

The  Awarding  of  Prizes. 

The  judging  over,  the  favored  ones  were  formed 
into  line,  and  paraded  around  the  ring  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Queen,  her  dignitaries,  and  a  small 
army  of  photographers.  In  the  doll  coach  di- 
vision the  first  prize  went  to  Nettie  V.  Wood- 
ruff, bf  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  trundled  a 
coach  or  float,  on  which  were  a  quartet  of  dolls 
pretending  to  play  on  make-believe  musical  in- 
struments. The  tableau  was  called  "The  Dolls' 
Orchestra." 

Edith  B.  Niedestein,  of  Brooklyn,  propelled  a 
miniature  airship,  and  received  the  red  ribbon 
and  a  cup.  Evelyn  Kane,  of  Asbury  Park,  had 
a  "North  Pole"  coach  trimmed  with  cotton  to 
represent  snow,  in  which  was  a  toy  polar  bear. 
She  won  third  prize.  Vivian  Frances  Hunt,  of 
Asbury  Park,  reclining  in  a  seashell  of  purple 
flowers,  won  first  prize  in  the  express  wagon 
division. 

John  Wesley  Joralemon,  of  Newark,  posing  as 
a  youthful  chauffeur  and  guiding  a  toy  auto- 
mobile, was  second.  In  the  go-cart  division  the 
blue  ribbon  went  to  Arnold  M.  Hill,  of  Newark, 
who  rode  over  the  route  under  a  canopy  of  pink 
flowers. 

Daniel  E*  Strecker,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
formed  the  petal  of  a  monster  sunflower,  also 
got  a  ribbon  for  originality  in  decorations. 
Pretty  Catherine  Asay,  of  Asbury  Park,  won 
fiist  prize  last  year  in  the  division  devoted  to 
children  in  fancy  dress,  and  she  received  the 
same  honor  today.  Ward  Villaverde,  of  Brook- 
lyn, attired  as  a  New  York  'swell,'  received  the 
red  ribbon.     In  this  division  was  carried  Helen 


L.  Alberta,  of  Jersey  City,  who  is  only  five  years 
old. 

Children  dressed  in  college  colors  made  up  the 
fifth  division.  There  were  youths  and  maidens 
with  Princeton,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Harvard 
colors  in  the  line.  The  blue  ribbon  went  to  Miss 
Janet  Barnard,  of  this  city,  whose  father  was  a 
member  of  one  of  Princeton's  champion  foot- 
ball teams  years  ago,  Leontine  Northrop,  of 
Summit,  N.  J,,  masquerading  as  a  Yale  girl,  re- 
ceived the  second  prize,  and  Francis  Slevin, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  another  rooter  for  the  orange 
and  black,  came  in  for  third  honors. 

Children  in  Burlesque  Costumes. 

Children  in  burlesque  costumes  came  next,  the 
largest  division  of  the  parade.  William  W. 
White,  of  Jersey  City,  representing  Robinson 
Crusoe,  won  out  easily  for  first  place,  and 
Howard  S.  Foss,  of  Jersey  City,  made  up  as  a 
huge  lemon,  got  the  red  ribbon.  J.  Arnold  Keep- 
ers and  Kenneth  I.  C,  Keepers,  of  Newark,  im- 
personating George  Washington  and  Martha 
Washington,  respectively,  received  the  third 
prizes. 

First  honors  in  the  division  composed  of 
twins  went  to  Lillian  and  Mildred  Harrison  of 
the  Bronx.  They  rode  in  a  cart  trimmed  with 
pink  flowers.  The  second  prize  went  to  Arthur 
and  Andrew  Emerson,  of  Belleville,  N.  J.  The 
incubator  twins,  Kathrina  and  Joseph  Monag- 
han,  of  Harrison,  N.  J.,  seven  years  old,  also 
received  a  ribbon  and  a  loving  cup.  They  were 
dressed  as  Italians  and  one  of  them  played  a 
hagd  organ, 

"My  Valentine,"  represented  by  a  monster 
floral  heart,  in  the  center  of  which  was  Ardoth 
T.  Potts,  of  New  York  City,  two  and  one-half 
years  old,  won  the  first  prize  in  the  floral  di- 
vision. Second  place  went  to  a  bevy  of  Ocean 
Grove  girls,  who,  with  their  comely  faces  pro- 
truding from  a  painted  representation  of  a  truck 
farm,  represented  the  story  of  "Mrs,  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch." 

The  allegory,  "Rock  of  Ages,"  won  the  blue 
ribbon.  Miss  Augusta  M.  Weisgeiber  of  Phila- 
delphia clung  to  the  cross  on  the  rock.  "The 
Finding  of  Moses"  and  "The  Airship"  received 
committee  ribbons.  Miss  Dorothy  H.  White  of 
Trenton  was  the  Moses  and  Robert  Morris  of 
this  city  managed  the  airship. 

The  pony  turnout  division  came  last.  The 
first  prize  went  to  Arthur  A.  Eisele  of  Newark, 
who,  made  up  as  a  horse  trainer,  drove  a  spirited 
pony.  Master  Eisele  got  the  blye  ribbon  in  this 
division  last  year.  Ruth  La  Farge  Hull  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  masquerading  as  a  Teddy  bear, 
rode  astride  a  pony  and  won  the  red  ribbon. 
Miss  Marguerite  Schoolbred  of  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
as  "The  Belle  of  Mayfair,"  won  the  third  prize. 
Holding  the  ribbons  over  a  blooded  cob,  dressed 
as  a  liveried  coachman.  Miss  Anna  Marguerite 
Xavier,  daughter  of  the  Brazilian  Minister  to  this 
country,  guided  a  victoria  in  which  were  Teddy 
bears  and  life-size  dolls.  Miss  Xaviei'-'got  a  rib- 
bon.— New  York  Times. 
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MASTER  OF  THAWS. 

'Sajr,  sonny,  want  a  job  helpine  me  freeze  ice  cream.'" 

'Don't  know  much  about  freezin'  it,  sur;  but  I'm  a  regular  dab  at  thawin'  it." 


-Judge. 


THE  JESTER  AND  THE  WORLD 

(Continued  from  September  Pandex) 


His  Comments,  Humorous  and  Satirical,  on  Events  and  Incidents 

of  Every  Day 


IN  the  midst  of  the  gravity  of  the  national 
issues  with  which  America  is  now  con- 
fronted runs  the  ringing  laughter  of  the 
Jester — the  American  spirit  of  humor.  He 
laughs  in  cartoons,  he  laughs  in  editorials. 
He  laughs  on  the  stage.  He  laughs  in 
epigrams  and  jokes.  And  thus  the  country- 
keeps  its  balance  and  grows  fat. 

For  instance,  take  the  first  incident  which 
follows : 


REVOLT  AGAINST   SERVANTS 


Wealthy  Women  of  New  Jersey  Uniting  to  Fight 
Increasing  Wages. 

It  may  be  all  right  to  love  and  marry,  but 
the  Jester  gets  up  against  a  situation  such 


as  the  following  (from  the  New  York  Times) 
now  and  then: 

Morristown,  N.  J. — Believing  that  the  servant 
question  in  this  town  is  more  close  and  appalling 
even  than  "Mormonism,"  and  maintaining  that 
fomale  help  is  so  high  that  lack  of  it  is  sending 
many  ''fair  young  brides  of  this  town  to  an 
early  grave,"  a  woman  who  is  signing  her  battle 
calls  with  the  nom  de  plume  of  ''Honesty,"  is 
calling  passionately  upon  other  housewives  of 
this  place — if  not  immediately  of  the  Nation — to 
rise  up  with  her  against  their  servants. 

She  charges  female  servants  with  extortion. 
She  believes  that  the  system,  while  it  is  spread- 
ing all  over  the  East,  is  particularly  strong  in 
Morristown,  home  of  millionaires.  She  calls  for 
the  formation  of  a  Housekeepers'  Protective 
.Union  to  resist  the  wage  encroachments  of  the 
servants.  For  obvious  diplomatic  reasons  she 
is  using  a  nom  de  plume.    What  if  the  plan  for 
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the  foi-mation  of  the  union  should  fail  of 
accomplishment  ? 

''Honesty"  says  that  the  servant  question  is 
no  light  matter,  nor  is  it  a  distant  matter.  It  is 
right  upon  the  housewives,  she  declares,  and  it 
is  threatening,  unless  there  is  speedy  and  effec- 
tive flftjftfj  to  "run"  them.  With  ruin  staring 
her  and  ^^er  down-trodden  women  in  the  very 
face — aa^  a  close  stare  at  that — she  believes 
that  her  1eall   should  be  barkened  to. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Deseey,  who  has  conducted  a  ser- 
vants' employment  bureau  in  Morristown  for 
twelve  years,  when  asked  concerning  this  agi- 
tation, replied : 

"  'Tis  th'  pore  servant  gurls  that  be  goin'  to 
their  early  graves.  Foive  years  ago  wimmen  in 
this  town  wuz  satisfied  with  a  light  supper;  the 
gurls  would  set  it  on  the  table  an'  they  would 
help  thimselves.  But  now  iverbody  wants  to  have 
five-o'clock  tea.  Thin  they  want  a  full-rigged 
supper  at  8  o'clock,  with  hivvins  knows  how 
many  courses,  and  be  th'  toime  th'  pore  gurls 
git  through  it  is  midnight  or  thereabouts. 

"An'  it  is  almost  worse  fer  breakfast.  Foive 
year  ago  iverybody  in  the  house  could  get  up  to 
wan  breakfast.  But  now  they  come  trapsin' 
down  from  5  o'clock  in  th'  marning  till  10 
o'clock.  An'  what's  worse,  the  gurls  have  to 
git  there  earlier  to  fix  up  all  sorts  of  hot  breads 
and  wan  thing  and  another. 

"Sure,  they  git  money,  an'  they  are  entitled 
to  it.  Foive  year  ago  a  cook  was  glad  to  get  $20 
a  month,  an'  they  did  the  washin'  at  that.  A 
second  cook  got  about  $15.  But  now  a  foine 
cook  can  git  $65  a  month  aisy,  an'  no  cook  any 
good  at  all  will  work  for  less  than  $40,  an'  at 
that  they  demand  second  cooks,  kitchen  gurls, 
an '  scullery  gurls,  an '  a  lot  of  help  in  the  kitchen. 
Even  a  second  cook  gits  from  $20  to  $30  now, 
an'  a  common  kitchen  gurl  asks  for  $20,  an' 
gits  it." 


OLD  MEN  AS  NURSES 


British  Matrons,   Unable   to   Get   Girls,   Engage 
Workhouse  Inmates. 

Also,  the  Jester  looks  out  over  the  London 
parks  and  witnesses  what  is  told  of  in  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 

London. — There  is  no  nonsense  about  the  Lan- 
cashire  mind.     It   is   essentially   practical. 

In  Blackburn  housewives  are  finding  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  nursemaids.  So  they  are  em- 
ploying old   men   instead. 

Veterans  are  drawn  from  the  local  workhouse 
to  take  the  place  of  the  young  girls  who  prefer 
the  freedom  of  the  factory  life  to  the  supposed 
bondage  of  domestic  service. 

The  practice  is  common  abong  the  industrial 
portion  of  the  community,  and  though  some  men 
have  been  seen  performing  sundry  menial  duties 
most  of  them  are  employed  almost  exclusively 
to   take   charge   of   children. 

These  men  are  distinct  from  those  who  under- 


take all  manner  of  domestic  duties,  and  prefer 
to  let  their  wives  go  out  to  work  at  cotton 
factories — an  arrangement  due  in  most  cases  to 
sheer  laziness  and  aversion  to  work. 

Women    Want    Freedom. 

Apart  from  the  desire  for  freedom,  one  of 
the  main  causes  that  impels  young  women  to 
choose  factory  life  before  domestic  service  is 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  free  evenings 
for  excitement  and  change  from  the  humdrum 
stay  at  home  life  to  which  they  would  otherwise 
bo  bound. 

There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  far  more  can  be 
earned  by  working  in  the  weaving  mills,  and  the 
Lancashire  girl  likes  to  "fill  her  stocking"  for 
her  periodical  jaunt  to  Blackpool  or  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

The  superior  attractions  of  factory  life  then, 
have  created  a  dearth  of  nursemaids,  whose 
place  Blackburn  housewives  have  filled  by  the 
introduction  of  aged  men  of  three  score  years 
and  ten  from  the  workhouse,  who  attend  to  the 
children  while  they  themselves  ai'e  occupied  in 
the  housework. 

Menace  to  Home  Life. 

The  increasing  employment  of  women  in 
factories  is  proving  a  serious  menace  to  home 
life,  is  tending  to  break  up  family  ties,  and  is 
prejudicial  to  the   sacred  duties   of  motherhood. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  realized  by  the  local 
authorities,  who  admit  that  the  only  remedy 
lies  in  placing  the  mother  in  her  true  and  natural 
place  in  the  home. 

Meanwhile  aged,  bearded  "nursemen"  may  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of  Blackburn 
made  young  again  by  sharing  the  games  and 
p]-anks  of  their  youthful  charges. 

They  have  not  yet  been  invited  to  wheel 
perambulators  or  administer  the  bottle  of  com- 
fort to  puling  babies.  But  that  time  is  surely 
not  far  distant. 


SIMIAN  GUEST  OF  BELMONT 


Chimpanzee   Makes   Debut    at    a   Breakfast   in 
Exclusive  Newport  Society. 

Having  mastered  the  mysteries  of  the 
automobile,  he  is  initiated  into  something 
worse  than  mystery.  Witness  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Newport,  K.  I. — Newport  had  an  unexpected 
event  recently,  but  none  the  less  interesting  be- 
cause of  its  unexpectedness.  It  was  the  social 
debut  of  Consul,  the  famous  chimpanzee,  and  his 
entree  was  into  the  most  exclusive  precincts  of 
Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont's  residence,  Belcourt. 
Tlie  debutante  was  introduced  by  Elisha  Dyer, 
Jr.,  entertained  by  Mr.  Belmont,  and  the  object 
of  curiosity  and  admiration  of  "a  half  hundred 
of  the  most  prominent  people  among  Newport's 
summer  residents.  • 

The  famous  simian,  destined  now  to  become 
still  more  famous  on  account  of  his  hobnobbing 
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EARLY  TRAINING. 

Little   Johnny    Rockerbilt — You    won't  give  me  away,  will  you?    There'll  be  a 
kid  in  here  in  a  minute  huntin'   for  me. 

The    Caller — Plajring    hidei-and-seek,    Johnny? 

Little    Johnny    Rockerbilt    (disdainfully) — Hide-an ' -seek  nothin'!  We're  playin' 
subpoena-dodgin ' . 

—Puck. 


-with  the  "swells"  of  Newport  society,  arrived 
this  morning  and,  awakening  from  the   reveries 

•  of  ''Dreamland,"  finds  himself  in  the  full  glare 
of  the  sunlight  of  aristocratic  society. 

Desert  Casino   For  Breakfast. 

Accompanied  by  a  representative  of  his  owners, 
he  was  cordially  received  by  Mr,  Dyer  and  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Belmont.  Arrangements  were  at 
once  made  for  a  visit  to  the  Belmont  residence 
for  breakfast.  Preparations  were  ordered  by 
telephone,  and  an  automobile  secured  to  take 
Consul  to  Belcourt.  In  the  meantime,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  distinguished  visitor  became  known 
at  the  Casino,  and  Mr.  Belmont  invited  a  number 
of  his  friends  to  meet  his  guest. 

The  breakfast  was  set  for  12  o'clock  aud  the 
music  of  Mullaly's  orchestra  had  no  charms 
sufficient  to  hold  at  the  Casino  those  favored 
with  invitations,  and,  during  the  fifteen  minutes 


before  twelve,  the  tide  of  travel  was  in  a  marked 
degree  Belcourtward. 

The  table  was  set  in  the  bungalow  overlooking 
the  inner  court  of  the  Belmont  residence,  where 
Consul  best  could  be  seen  by  the  other  guests. 
The  chimpanzee  appeared  in  full  morning 
costume  of  frock  coat  and  white  vest,  and  in 
short  order  the  beturbanized  Indian  servant  of 
the  Belmont  household  made  the  pleasing  an- 
nouncement that  breakfast  was  served  and  Con- 
sul I  began  his  perusal  of  the  bill  of  fare. 

Refuses  Cigar;  Takes  Cigarette. 

It  was  an  excellent  one,  consisting  of  bouillon, 
roast  chicken,  sirloin  steak,  with  accompanying 
side  dishes,  tea,  champagne,  and  coffee  in  a 
demitasse. 

The  chimpanzee  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  meal, 
showing  a  pleasurable  desire  for  the  champagne, 
eating  leisurely  and  with  the  proper  use  of  knife, 
fork,  and  spoon,  but  when  at  the  conclusion  of 
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the  meal  a  black  cigar  was  offered  him  he  bit 
off  the  end,  and,  taking  one  taste  of  the  weed, 
threw  it  away,  but  was  consoled  with  a  cigarette, 
which  he  lighted  and  smoked  with  evident 
enjoyment. 

While  Consul  was  eating  his  owner's  rep- 
resentative gave  a  descriptive  lecture  about  the 
chimpanzee  and  answered  questions  by  the  in- 
terested spectators. 

Neglected  "by  Harry  Lehr. 

Among  those  who  were  present  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Belmont,  Lispenard  Stewart,  Mrs.  Stuyve- 
sant  Fish,  Harry  Symes  Lehr,  the  Misses  Sher- 
man, and  many  others  whose  names  are  promi- 
nent in  the  doings  of  Newport  society. 

An  effort  was  made  to  induce  Harry  Lehr  to 
entertain  the  simian  at  his  house,  but  Mr.  Lehr 
urged  too  many  other  engagements  as  an  excuse 
for  not  accepting  the  suggestion. 

THIS   DOG  IS   A  DRUNKARD 


And  Moreover  He  Has  Dragged  Down  Other 
Dogs  to  His  Own  Level. 
Nor  is  he  apt  to  blame  the  poor  brute 
world  for  getting  into  such  bad  habits  as 
are  depicted  in  the  following  from  the 
Washington  Post,  when  he  learns  what  the 
simians  and  others  have  to  put  up  with : 

"He's  lost  all  respect-  for  himself,"  said  a 
Northeast  Washington  saloonkeeper  as  a  large 
dog  walked  behind  the  bar  and  began  to  lap  beer 
drippings  from  a  pail.  ''It's  a  fact,  sir;  that 
dog  has  no  respect  for  himself.  Some  time  ago, 
when  that  dog  came  from  the  country,  out  here 
by  Bladensburg,  he  was  gentlemanly  and  well 
behaved,  but  now  he  can't  walk  the  streets  in 
peace. 

''A  friend  of  mine  gave  him  to  me,  and  it's 
been  the  ruin  of  him— the  dog,  I  mean.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  went  to  the  bucket  there  and 
got  a  taste  of  the  beer  drippings.  He  turned 
away  and  grinned  with  evident  pleasure.  I  no- 
ticed that  he  soon  came  back  and  sampled  it 
again.  Well,  sir,  he  kept  it  up  until  he  became 
a  regular  customer,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew 
he  was  drunk — drunk  as  a  boiled  owl.  He 
stood  around  a  while  and  sorter  smiled,  then 
took  another  drink  and  walked  out.  Don't  be- 
lieve me  if  you  think  I'm  lying,  but  he  came 
back,  and  brought  with  him  another  dog.  They 
took  a  drink  together,  and  by  way  of  compli- 
ment, sniffed  each  other.  That's  the  way  they 
tipped  glasses,  you  know.  Well,  they  kept  on 
drinking  until  they  began  to  quarrel,  and  finally 
got  into  a  fight,  when  I  had  to  put  them  out. 

Gave  Him  Mixed  Drinks. 

''The  next  day  Bob,  the  dog  that's  drinking 
there  now,  came  in.  He  was  so  nervous  that  he 
could  scarcely  walk  and  looked  broken  up  and 
dejected.  I  felt  sorry  for  him  and  gave  him  a 
drink  of  whisky  in  a  pan.  He  drank  it,  whined, 
and  shook  himself  with  thankfulness.     After  go- 


ing out  a  while  he  came  back  and  whined  for 
more.  I  thought  I'd  play  a  trick  on  him,  so  I 
mixed  him  a  drink.  Then  he  got  howling  drunk 
and  came  near  giving  me  a  rough  house.  He 
went  out  on  the  street  and  tried  to  raise  a  row 
with  every  dog  he  met.  A  country-looking  dog 
came  along  and  Bob  walked  up  and  stood  in 
front  of  him.  The  stranger  didn't  say  anything, 
but  walked  quietly  around.  You  know  a  dog 
won't  resent  an  insult  quick  when  he's  in  a 
strange  place.  Bob  stepped .  in  front  of  him 
again  and  again,  as  though  he  was  just  spoiling 
for  a  row;  he  rubbed  against  the  country  dog, 
and  then  Bob  got  the  worst  licking  he  ever  had 
in  his  life.  That  country  dog  just  simply 
trimmed  him  to  a  finish  in  a  pair  of  seconds,  and 
when  he  let  him  up  he  managed  to  stagger  into 
the  saloon  and  whined  for  a  drink,  which  I  gave 
him.  He  staggered  around  and  shook  his  head 
as  if  to  say,  'I'll  kill  that  dog.'  After  waltz- 
ing around  a  little  while  and  pushing  over  a  few 
chairs  he  went  with  a  whoop  out  of  the  door. 
I  watched  him.  He  found  the  country  dog 
stretched  out  under  a  wagon,  and  as  Bob  ap- 
proached, the  dog  got  up  and  looked  at  him, 
sorter  bowed,  and  walked  around.  Bob  made 
a  dash  for  him,  and  again  the  country  dog  wiped 
up  the  street  with  him. 

"I  came  back  into  the  saloon  and  waited  for 
Bob's  appearance.  Pretty  soon  Bob  staggered 
in  with  a  piece  of  black  hair  in  his  mouth.  He 
dropped  this  to  the  floor  and  walked  proudly 
around  it.  'Bob,  I  guess  you  whipped  him,'  I 
said  to  him.  The  brindle  old  bum  nodded  his 
head  as  if  to  say  yes,  but  I  told  him  he  was 
lying,  for  the  dog  he  fought  was  a  yellow  dog. 
I  never  saw  a  dog  look  so  mean  in  my  life,  and 
he  hung  his  head  and  sneaked  away,  not  getting 
up  courage  enough  to  go  to  the  beer  bucket  for 
fully  two  hours. 

Once  Got  the  Jim  Jams. 

"Oh,  but  he's  sharp.  One  time  he  got  on  a 
spree,  and  he  kept  it  up  until  he  had  the  jim 
jams  good  and  plenty.  I  saw  him  stepping  over 
streaks  of  sunshine  and  starting  nervously.  He 
lay  down  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  every  now  and 
then  he'd  jump.  While  he  wasn't  looking  I 
slipped  up  and  put  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  in 
front  of  him.  When  he  saw  it  he  jumped  about 
eight  feet  and  howled.  He  came  to  me  and 
looked  as  if  asking  my  opinion  about  it,  but  I 
vv^alked  away,  pretending  that  I  didn't  see  him. 
That  puzzled  him.  Finally  he  concluded  that 
he  must  have  been  mistaken,  so  he  went  to  the 
far  end  of  the  house  and  lay  down  again.  I 
took  up  the  hose  and  tossed  it  on  him.  Well, 
sir,  you  could  have  heard  him  howl  for  a  mile 
away.  After  this  he  swore  off — ^just  like  lots  of 
old  rounders.  I'd  ask  him  to  take  a  drink,  and 
he'd  walk  away.  He  held  out  about  a  week  and 
fell  again.  One  day  he  came  in  limping  like  he 
had  the  rheumatism.  He  looked  at  ,me  as  if  to 
say,  'What's  good  for  this?'  I  understood  him 
and  gave  him  a  drink.  Pretty  soon  he  came 
back,  pretending  something  was  the  matter  with 
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one  of  his  eyes,  and  I  gave  him  another  drink. 
The  next  was,  he  got  his  tail  out  of  fix,  and 
down  went  another  drink.  He  could  put  up 
more  excuses  than  any  old  bum  I  ever  saw. 
Look  at  him  now;  he's  as  drunk  as  a  fool.  He's 
gone,  lemme  tell  you,  and  he's  not  only  ruined 
himself,  but  he's  dragged  several  reputable  dogs 


RARE   PRECIPICE   DONKEY 


Consular  Officers  Discover  Two  Specimens  Near 
Tibetan  Border. 

Finding  that  human  foibles  have  elbowed 
their  way  into  the  animal  world,  Jester  per- 


NEWPORT'S    GUEST    AND    SOME    OUTSIDERS. 
Chorus  Outside — "Gee!    If  we  was  only  monks!" 


— Chicago   News. 


down  with  him.  Why,  sir,  it  would  astonish  you 
to  know  how  little  confidence  the  dogs  in  the 
neighborhood  have  in  him.  None  of  them  will 
associate  with  Bob  save  the  most  disreputable 
ones." 

And  the  narrator  of  these  solemn  facts  wiped 
the  counter  with  a  dirty  towel  and  refused  to 
trust  a  red-headed  fellow  for  a  growler  of  beer. 


haps  feels  refreshment  in  company  with  the 
ass.  He  reads  the  following  from  the  Lon- 
don Times: 

An  animal  which — if  I  am  not  mistaken — has 
hitherto  successfully  eluded  the  pursuit  of  West- 
ern  sportsmen  has   at  length   been   captured  in 
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his  native  wilds.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Wilden, 
two  young  consular  officers  attached  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  Consulates-General  in  Chriug-tu, 
have  just  returned  from  a  shooting  expedition  in 
the  highlands  adjoining  the  Szuchuan-Tibetan 
frontier  bringing  with  them  two  fine  specimens 
of  the  Ngai  Lu,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
precipice  donkey. 

This  rare  animal  has  the  body,  hide  and  ears 
of  an  Indian  mule,  a  black  and  white  mane,  re- 
ceding horns,  some  ten  inches  long,  with  the 
short  tail  and  cloven  hoofs  of  the  deer.  It  is  of 
a  grayish  black  color  with  tawny  legs,  and 
weighs  some  200  pounds.  Except  in  the  breeding 
season  it  is  apparently  a  solitary  animal,  fre- 
quenting the  most  inaccessible  mountain  sides. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Wilden  were  assisted  by 
some  thirty  native  huntsmen  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  dogs,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  a  friend- 
ly Hsi  Fan  chieftain.  After  following  various 
spoors  for  four  days,  the  first  Ngai  Iai  sighted 
fell  to  Mr.  Wilden 's  gun,  while  breaking  cover, 
at  a  distance  of  some  thirty  yards.  Mr.  Brown 
had  some  difficulty  in  securing  his  animal  on  the 
following  day.  The  dogs  followed  a  well  grown 
mare  up  a  steep  mountain  side,  eventually  cor- 
nering her  on  a  ledge  of  rock  some  1,000  yards 
above  the  valley. 

The  hunters  took  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  climbed 
up  the  other  slope,  to  a  second  ledge  sixty  yards 
higher  up,  whence  with  the  help  of  a  projecting 
tree  and  the  support  of  a  hunter  who  held  him 
firmly  round  the  waist  he  was  able  to  lean  over 
the  precipice  and  get  a  clear  shot  at  the  Ngai 
Lu  below.  As  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the 
heavy  carcass  down  the  steep  hillside  the  ani- 
mal was  rolled  dawn  into  the  valley,  w-here  it 
arrived  safely,  wdth  the  exception  of  one  horn 
sli2:htly  damaged. 

These  two  specimens  and  a  female  shot  by  the 
native  hunters  were  the  only  ones  seen  on  the 
trip.  Want  of  time  prevented  the  sportsmen 
from  penetrating  further  into  the  mountains, 
where,  so  the  native  chief  told  them,  are  to  be 
found  the  wild  ox  (Pan  Niu) ,  the  dreaded  horse- 
bear,  or  Ma  Hsiung,  two  smaller  varieties  of 
bear,  a  mountain  sheep  called  the  Pang  Yang, 
and  the  Chin  Hsien  Hou,  or  golden  haired  mon- 
key. Leopards  and  wild  boar,  I  am  told, 
abound  in  that  region. 

Lest  the  above  recital  should  tempt  any  sports- 
man to  pack  up  his  traps  and  take  the  first 
steamer  for  China,  I  will  conclude  with  a  word 
of  warning,  and  that  is  that  unless  he  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  which  will 
enable  him  to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
the  native  chiefs  and  their  followers,  his  labor 
will  most  certainly  be  in  vain.  The  tribesmen 
born  and  bred  among  the  jungle  folk  alone  know 
their  haunts  and  habits,  and  without  their  aid, 
as  more  than  one  well-known  sportsman  can  tes- 
tify, the  Ngai  Lu  and  his  companions  have  little 
to  fear  from  the  foreign  invader. — British  Con- 
sul-General,  Cheng-tu,  in  London  Times. 


QUEEREST   MEN   ON    EARTH 


Wear  No   Clothes,    Can  Hardly  Talk,    and  Are 
Very  Happy. 

From  the  ass  world,  he  returns  to  Man 
and  delves  down  into  the  primitive  to  dis- 
cover if  there  is  any  ground  for  believing 
that  man  was  ever  any  better  than  he  is  now. 
He  reads  the  following  in  the  New  York 
World : 

Calcutta,  India. — Earth's  oddest  and  oldest 
race  of  men  has  been  brought  prominently  into 
notice  again  through  the  widespread  interest 
aroused  by  sending  a  batch  of  Indian  political 
agitators  to  the  penal  settlement  on  the  Anda- 
man Islands,  that  beautiful  coral-bound  archi- 
pelago in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  This  remnant  of 
the  most  primitive  human  species  in  existence 
will  soon  be  nothing  but  an  ethnological  mem- 
ory. Contact  with  advanced  civilization  has 
been  followed,  as  usual,  with  a  train  of  infec- 
tious diseases  which  are  steadily  thinning  the 
ranks. 

Owing  to  the  ancient  course  of  trade,  the  An- 
damanese  have  been  known  about  from  the  earl- 
iest times.  Ptolemy's  Agathan  Daimonos  Nesos 
probably  preserves  the  misunderstanding  of  some 
term  applied  by  sailors  to  a  place  in  or  near 
the  modern  Andamans.  Notices  of  them  by 
travelers,  Asiatic  and  European,  are  continuous 
from  the  seventh  century,  and  the  islands  regu- 
lai'ly  appear  in  some  shape  on  maps  of  those 
regions  from  the  middle  ages  down. 

No  Tailors  or  Milliners  Required. 

The  Andamanese  live  in  a  Hesperidian  garden 
where  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  For 
the  product  of  the  spinner  they  have  no  use, 
as  the  men  go  stark  naked  and  the  women  wear 
one  or  more  leaves  in  front  and  a  bunch  of 
leaves  tied  round  the  waist  behind. 

The  average  height  of  the  men  is  58  inches; 
that  of  the  women  54  inches. 

They  appear  to  dwell  free  from  care  in  a 
country  that  is  everywhere  beautiful  and  vai'ied. 

In  the  ordinary  attainments  of  human  beings, 
however  unenlightened,  the  Andamanese  are 
amazingly  deficient.  During  all  the  ages  of  their 
intercourse  by  word  of  mouth  they  have  not  de- 
veloped a  medium  worthy  of  the  name  of  lan- 
guage. Before  the  arrival  of  the  British  the 
tribes,  except  actual  neighbors,  had  no  inter- 
course. Even  clans  of  the  same  tribe  found  dif- 
ficulty in  the  details  of  dialogue  with  one  an- 
other. There  is  a  change  of  jargon  along  about 
every  twenty  miles  of  the  coast.  They  have  no 
words  for  ordinary  greetings,  salutations  or  ex- 
pression of  thanks. 

Such  language  as  they  have,  however,  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  from  the  philological  point 
of  view.  It  possesses  a  quality  which  would  be 
invaluable  were  the  Andamanese  a  business  peo- 
ple. In  their  speech  only  what  is*  absolutely 
necessary  is  usually  expressed.     These  mites  of 
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humanity  could  do  just  as  well  probably  with- 
out any  words  at  all.  They  have  an  expressive 
sign  language,  which  they  employ  almost  as 
much  as  the  spoken  words.  Their  speech  is 
jerky,  disjointed  and  help_ed  out  often  by  a  gri- 
mace, a  gesture  or  a  sudden  change  in  tone. 

The  Andamanese  knows  scarcely  anything  and 
has  no  desire  to  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge. 
He  has  never  learned  any  sort  of  agriculture. 
Until  the  English  taught  him  to  keep  dogs  he 
did  not  know  how  to  domesticate  any  animal  or 
bird.  He  cannot  count,  even  with  his  fingers, 
and  doesn't  see  the  need  of  counting.  All  his 
ideas  are  hazy  and  inaccurate. 

On  one  point,  however,  he  is  lerel-headed.  He 
belongs  to  a  raee  of  bad  fighters,  knows  it,  and 


ular  interest  or  care.  And  the  reason  is  a  simple 
one.  They  do  not  know  how  to  produce  fire. 
One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  can  befall 
a  camp  is  the  going  out  of  a  fire.  It  may  be 
weeks  before  the  clan  can  get  a  new  blaze  for 
their  cooking. 

They  carry  their  fire  with  them  when  they 
break  camp,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  their 
journey  sometimes  is  from  one  island  to  another. 
They  show  amazing  skill  in  carrying  a  smolder- 
ing log  across  deep  water.  Two  or  four  of  them 
will  swim  the  distance,  holding  the  log  clear  of 
the  water.  To  arrive  on  the  opposite  shore  with 
the  precious  blaze  extinguished  is  a  mishap  so 
rare  as  to  be  handed  down  in  tribal  legend  for 
generations. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE   AMBIGUITY. 

Parson — Where  is  the  other  man  who  used  to  be  here  as  keeper? 
Park  Gatekeeper — He's  dead,  Sir. 

Parson  (with  feeling) — Dead!     Poor  fellow!     Jo    ined  the  great  majority,  eh? 
Park  Gatekeeper — Oh,  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  that,  sir.     He  was 
a  good  enough  man  as  far  as  I  know. 

— Punch. 


will  never  attack  unless  certain  of  success. 

The  Andamanese  are  nomads.  They  have 
their  customary  places  for  encampments,  and 
dwell  there  by  turns  year  after  year.  Close  to 
every  hut  is  a  small  platform  built  of  palm 
wood,  standing  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground.  This  is  a  storage  place  for  the  sur- 
plus food  that  they  gather  when  nature  for  some 
reason  fails  to  lay  it  in  their  hands. 

Have  Never  Learned  to  Kindle  a  Fire. 

Under  this  platform  at  least  one  fire  is  al- 
ways kept  burning.  Good  care  is  taken  that 
the  platform  shall  be  a  protection  for  the  fire 
against  rain  and  not  fuel  for  the  flame. 

This  preservation  of  fire  is  the  only  thing 
about  which  the  Andamanese  evince  any  partic- 


The  religion  is  animistic  and  consists  of  fear 
of  the  evil  spirits  of  the  woods,  the  sea,  dis- 
ease and  ancestors  and  of  avoidance  of  acts 
traditionally  displeasing  to  them.  A  deity  in 
the  form  of  man — Paluga — is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  propitiate  him, 
though  acts  displeasing  to  him  are  avoided  for 
fear  of  damage  to  the  products  of  the  jungle. 
Paluga  dwells  now  in  the  sky,  but  used  to  live 
on  the  top  of  Saddle  Peak,  the  highest  mountain 
of  the  Andamans. 

The  Andamanese  idea  of  the  soul  arises  out  of 
his  reflection  in  the  water.  This  reflection  is  his 
spirit,  which  goes  after  leaving  him  to  another 
jungle  world,  which  he  believes  to  be  flat  and 
supported  by  an  immense  palm  tree.  As  near 
as  any  one  can  get  at  his  idea,  the  Andamanese 
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believes  that  the  soul  will  go  under  the  earth  by 
means  of  an  aerial  bridge. 

He  has  no  idea  of  a  heaven  or  hell  or  a  resur- 
rection in  the  religious  sense.  In  the  other 
jungle  world  the  spirit  repeats  its  former  life, 
visits  earth  occasionally,  and  never  breaks  itself 
of  a  habit  of  transmigrating  into  other  living 
creatures. 


JACK  WEST,  SPENDTHRIFT 


Goes  to  New  York  to  Scatter  His  Wealth  /and 
Win  a  Chorus  Girl. 
On  the  effects  of  the  buttermilk  he  grows 
gay  and  reckless  and  joins  hands  with  the 
young  man  who  is  now  writing  his  fairy 
tale  as  follows  in  the  daily  newspapers,  not- 
ably in  the  St.  Louis  Republic: 

New  York. — Mr.  "Jack"  West  is  the  newest 
thing  in  town  from  the  West.  He  hails  from 
Ely,  Nev.,  wherever  that  is.  He  came  to  town 
with  a  mintful  of  money-talk  and  a  yearning  to 
get  into  the  center  of  Broadway.  He  has  hit 
the  Hotel  Astor,  and  next  will  be  heard  from  at 
Coney  Island.  Mr.  West  talks  about  having 
$3,000,000  in  mines,  etc.  Of  course,  he  cannot 
carry  that  amount  of  mt)ney  or  stocks  about 
with  him  to  prove  his  claim.  He  talks  nearer 
home  than  Nevada — more  like  Chicago,  in  fact — 
and  wears  Chicago  clothes,  for  which  "Bath- 
house John"  might  have  been  the  model.  Re- 
member the  name,  "Jack"  West,  and  the  place, 
Ely,  Nev. — you  may  hear  of  him  giving  away  $5 
prizes  at  Coney  Island. 

He  comes  to  town  with  all  the  flash  of  a  cir- 
cus, and  says  he  is  here  for  a  bachelor  farewell 
covering  a  period  of  about  a  month  of  gayety. 
Then  he  intends  to  mairy  a  little  girl  who  was 
in  the  "Wizard  of  Oz"  company.  Here  is  the 
way  he  talks: 

"I'm  not  definitely  engaged  yet,"  he  said, 
"but  I'm  starting  a  bachelor  farewell  anyway. 
I'm  here  for  a  month  and  I'm  going  to  have 
one  swell  time.  I  don't  want  New  Yorkers  to 
think  I'm  a  four-flusher  like  Scotty.  I've  got 
the  real  dope — none  of  that  stage  money  for 
mine — and  I'm  going  to  pass  it  out  good  and 
proper.  I'll  just  look  your  little  town  over,  and 
if  I  like  it,  why,  I'll  buy  it. 

Pretty  Excuse  for  Visit. 

"Of  course,  the  real  reason  I  came  to  town  is 
a  girl — the  good-time  business  is  just  incidental. 
Pretty  good  little  reason,  too,  ain't  she?"  asked 
Mr.  West,  enthusiastically,  as  he  displayed  six 
assorted  photographs  of  Miss  Henrietta  Pollard, 
whom  he  followed  from  Chicago. 

"I  met  her  a  few  months  ago  out  in  Chicago, 
when  she  was  in  the  'Wizard  of  Oz.'  We  didn't 
come  to  any  understanding,  but  she  seemed  to 
like  me  pretty  well — never  refused  any  little 
suppers,  automobile  rides  or  trinkets,  so  I  guess 


I'll  win  her  in  a  month,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
I'll  show  New  York  a  thing  or  two. 

"Tex  Rickard  is  a  pal  of  mine.  He's  coming 
on  in  a  week  or  two,  and  then  there'll  be  really 
something  doing.  Just  wait  till  you  see  me  and 
Tex  Rickard  together — we're  wise  all  right. 

"I've  got  the  money  and  I'm  going  to  spend 
it.  That's  what  the  pay  dirt's  for."  As  if  to 
demonstrate,  the  young  Croesus  handed  a  bell- 
hop a  V  for  a  long  glass  of  claret  punch  and 
told  him  to  keep  the  change.  "Go  and  have 
your  nails  pressed,  my  boy,  or  souse  the  boule- 
vard if  you  like.  It  don't  make  no  difference 
to  me." 

Mr.  West  took  a  long,  dubious  pull  on.  the  two 
straws. 

Chicago  for  His  Clothes. 

"Don't  think  I  usually  drink  these  claret 
things,  but  somehow  it's  the  only  thing  I  crave 
this  morning.  Nobody  ought  to  drink  anything 
but  wine.  I've  got  a  special  vineyard  growing 
grapes  for  me.  That  there's  a  permanent  deco- 
ration of  this  suit,"  he  continued,  casting  a 
m.orning-after  eye  on  a  well-filled  wine  cooler 
that  stood  conspicuously  near  the  center  table. 
"Nothing's  too  good  for  me  to  eat  and  drink. 

"No,  I  don't  think  I'll  waste  any  time  buying 
clothes  here,"  further  vouchsafed  this  24-year- 
old  moneyed  wonder,  surveying  his  well-built 
figure  and  dark,  curly  head  complacently  in  the 
pier  glass.  "I've  got  more  clothes  than  I  can 
wear.  Of  course,  I  may  look  the  Broadway 
styles  over,  and  if  there  should  be  anything  I 
haven't  got  (with  a  double  shrug)  why,  of  course 
I'll  get  it.  I  got  most  of  my  clothes  in  Chicago, 
but  we  have  real  tailors  at  home,  too.  I  bet 
you  never  saw  anything  classier  than  this," 
hoisting  a  pale  chocolate  trouser  leg,  "and  I  got 
this  right  out  in  Goldfield. 

"No,  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  motor  cars.  I 
have  several  in  Chicago,  but  the  police  got  so 
tired  fining  me  for  speeding  that  they  asked  me 
as  a  favor  not  to  use  'em  any  more.  I've  got 
a  dandy  dog,  though.  He  travels  everywhere 
with  me.  He's  a  German  bull  terrier,  and  is 
one  of  only  three  in  this  country.  His  name  is 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  he's  out  taking  the  air 
now  with  my  secretary  and  valet. 
May  Go  Abroad,  Too. 

"After  I  get  through  seeing  this  town  I'm  go- 
ing abroad.  If  I  just  win  my  little  sweetheart, 
why  Mrs.  West  may  be  sailing  with  me.  If  I 
get  married  I  may  settle  in  New  York.  I  ain't 
ever  going  back  to  the  mining  camp  again. 
Don't  need  to  with  all  my  money  and  lots  more 
there  besides.  But  to  get  back  to  my  bachelor 
farewell  idea.  I  bet  there  ain't  many  bachelors 
that  will  have  the  time  I'm  going  to.  All  the 
bellhops  at  this  hotel  belong  to  me  now  and  New 
York  will,  too,  in  a  little  while.  But  just  make 
it  plain  that  I'm  no  easy  mark.  I'm  a  town 
boy  and  no  con  man  can  put  anything  over  when 
I'm  around.  I  was  born  in  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
but  when  I  was  15  my  dad  strucU  it  rich  and 
sent  for  the  family  to  come  to  Ely.     Since  then 
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I've  been  in  lots  of  big  towns — St.  Louis,  Pitts- 
burg and  Chicago— so  nobody  here  better  try 
selling  me  the  Flatiron  Building,  not  that  I 
couldn't  buy  it  if  I  wanted  to. 

'*Saj,  ain't  it  queer,  though,"  queried  Mr. 
West,  twirling  a  huge  solitaire  thoughtfully  on 
a  well-manicured  little  finger,  "that  with  all  my 
money  I  should  be  fussed  up  about  one  girl? 
Why,  I  could  hardly  get  away  from  Chicago 
there  were  so  many  of  the  girls  who  hated  to  see 
me  go." 

Right  here  Mr.  West  proved  he  is  a  wise  guy 
in  love  as  well  as  money  matters.  Opening  a 
diamond-studded  locket  on  his  watch  chain. 
"See  this,"  he  said,  "this  is  the  prettiest  girl 
in  Goldfield.  'Nough  said.  It's  always  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  reserve  fund  of  affinities,"  and 
Mr.  West  smiled  complacently  as  he  despatched 
a  more  than  willing  messenger  with  an  ardent 
love  note  to  Miss  Pollard. 


FALSELY  HELD  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS 


Death  Discloses  That  Girl's  Sentence  Was  For 
Twenty  Months  Only. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  world  of  hilarity  lies 
the  world  of  sorrow.  And  in  the  world  of 
sorrow  are  mistakes  like  these,  as  set  forth 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Rena  Rivers,  who  died  a 
few  days  ago  at  one  of  the  state  prison  mines, 
had  served  the  state  as  a  convict  for  nearly 
twenty  years  on  a  sentence  that  was  for  only 
twenty  months. 

The  clerk,  when  the  papers  were  made  out, 
made  a  mistake  in  calling  the  number  of  years 
instead  of  months.  She  was  only  about  twelve 
yc-ars  of  age,  and  was  sent  up  from  a  poorly 
settled  part  of  the  state,  where  the  court  at 
that  time  was  crudely  administered.  She  was  ar- 
raigned for  larceny,  and  went  through  the  trial 
and  was  given  a  sentence  of  less  than  two  years. 
In  a  few  days  she  was  sent  away  to  the  mines, 
and  there  she  remained  until  her  death  recalled 
who   she  was. 

The  white  man  for  whom  her  mother  worked 
became  interested  in  the  ease,  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  sentence  was  a  long  one  for  so  small 
a  crime,  so  he  looked  it  up.  He  discovered  the 
mistake,  but  too  late  to  help  the  girl.  How- 
ever, her  mother,  who  is  now  old  and  ill  and 
needs  help,  has  had  a  bill  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature to  have  the  state  pay  for  the  difference  in 
the  time  the  daughter  served  and  the  time  she 
should  have  served. 


SIMPLE  MEALS  LONDON'S   FAD 


Fashionable   Set  Has  Been  Abjuring  Meat  and 
Taking  to  Vegetables. 

Inebriated  or   chagrined,   or   overworked, 
he  faces  the  problem  of  a  bad  stomach,  and 


such  reform  as  the  following,  from  the  New 
York  Sun,  appeals  to  his  fancy : 

London. — One  of  the  features  of  the  London 
season  now  closing  has  been  the  objection  to 
long  and  elaborate  meals  among  the  swell  set. 
This  tendency  has  been  particularly  observable 
in  the  most  fashionable  restaurants,  where  it 
has  often  taken  a  vegetarian  form,  peas  and 
other  summer  vegetables  being  frequently 
ordered  as  separate  dishes  and  consumed  lib- 
erally, while  the  meat  was  sent  away  un- 
touched. 

The  manager  of  a  West  End  hotel  who  has 
been  impressed  by  the  prevailing  simplicity  in 
eating  instances,  among  other  things,  the  case 
of  a  millionaire  who  for  several  weeks  was  a 
guest  at  the  hotel.  He  dined  regularly  on  a 
plate  of  clear  soup,  a  tiny  piece  of  fish  plainly 
cooked,  two  small  cutlets,  a  liberal  quantity  of 
peas  and  one  or  two  glasses  of  white  wine. 

Another  caterer  says  there  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  craze  this  year  for  simpler  meals,  but 
food  fads,  like  others,  be  says,  run  in  cycles,  and 
fashionable  people  will  soon  tire  of  frugality 
and  return  to  a  more  substantial  mode  of  living. 


TABLE    MANNERS   BECOMING-   LAX 


Now  It's  All  Right  to  Sop  Up  Sauce  With  Bread 
Like  Country  Folks. 

He  even  goes  to  the  extreme  of  laying  half 
his  ills  to  conventionality,  and  so  at  least 
part  of  him  has  the  following  tale  to  tell,  as 
narrated  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer : 

"Will  you  look  at  that  woman  over  there  1" 
exclaimed  a  pretty  girl  with  a  trace  of  Southern 
accent,  says  the  New  York  Sun.  "How  in  the 
world  did  she  get  into  Sherry's?" 

The  eyes  of  the  woman  she  indicated  were 
fixed  intently  on  her  plate.  With  the  end  of  a 
roll  she  was  chasing  all  over  it  the  last  trace  of 
sauce  Bemaise  it  contained. 

She  did  it  with  the  skill  of  an  expert.  The 
bread  deftly  sopped  up  every  drop  of  the  sauce. 
Then  she  swiftly  made  a  comprehensive  sweep 
of  the  plate,  leaving  it  as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  de- 
posited the  bread  in  her  mouth. 

All  this  time  her  thoughts  were  fixed  on  what 
she  was  doing.  When  she  had  polished  the  plate 
and  landed  the  bread  in  her  mouth  she  looked 
up  for  the  first  time.  As  her  eyes  wandered  she 
greeted  some  persons  who  had  just  come  in. 

"There's  Mary  Parsons,"  she  started  to  say 
to  the  friend  with  her. 

This  person  must  have  had  a  trained  under- 
standing, for  the  bit  of  roll  still  filled  the  mouth 
to  which  it  had  carried  the  sauce  Bernaise  and 
the  result  of  conversation  was  a  succession  of 
stuffy,  choking  sounds,  incomprehensible  to  any- 
body not  accustomed  to  them. 

"Why,  I  never  saw  such  table  manners  in 
my  life!"  commented  again  the   soft   Southern 
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voice.     ''Who  in  the  world  do  you  suppose  she 
can  be?" 

That  question  proclaimed  how  much  of  a 
stranger  the  speaker  was  in  New  York.  The 
woman  who  had  attracted  her  attention  is  very 
well  knoAvn,  indeed,  and  most  of  the  many  per- 
sons to  whom  she  was  bowing  appeared  to  be 
flattered  by  the  attention,  or  at  least  it  was  very 
welcome  to  them. 

Caji  Put  Elbows  on  the  Table. 

The  writer  of  a  recent  novel  concerning  Eng- 
lish smart  society  finds  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
table  manners,  or  rather  the  lack  of  them.  Very 
much  the  same  view  as  to  the  uselessness  of  table 
manners  as  they  were  understood  formerly  seems 
to  prevail  in  certain  sets  in  New  York  today. 

"Who  would  ever  suppose  that  it  was  con- 
sidered smart  to  keep  your  elbows  on  the  table  ? ' ' 
asked  a  young  girl  who  is  to  be  introduced  to 
society  next  year  and  has  been  allowed  to  go  to 
one  or  two  dinners  recently.  ''I  used  to  be 
taught  that  one  should  never  do  such  a  thing. 
Yet  at  dinner  some  of  the  girls  sit  like  that. 

''Next  winter  I'm  going  to  put  my  elbows  on 
the  table  and  hold  my  champagne  glass  between 
my  hands  just  as  I  saw  a  young  woman  do  last 
night,  and  then  sip  it  up.  She  had  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  woman  at  the  able.  She 
made  pills  out  of  the  bread,  threw  them  at  the 
men  and  made  them  all  laugh. 

"What  chance  did  I  have  trying  to  eat  as  I 
had  been  told?  Most  everybody  else  had 
finished    before    I    was    5ialf    through." 

Slow  eating  has  come  to  be  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  those  persons  who  Fletcherize  or  follow 
some  scientific  method  of  eating.  Otherwise 
little  time  is  wasted. 

"How  can  a  woman  sit  around  and  eat  in  the 
old  prim  and  prism  fashion,"  one  of  them  asked 
the  other  day,  "when  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done  and  so  much  to  eat  all  the  time? 

After  lunch  one  has  to  hurry  for  bridge. 
Then  there's  always  something  with  tea,  and 
supper  comes  soon  after  dinner.  So  if  we  all 
sat  around  and  ate  slowly  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  we'd  never  have  time  to  do  anything." 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  there  are  many 
things  tolerated  at  the  table  nowadays  which 
would  not  have  been  excused  a  score  of  years 
ago.  Some  of  those  acts  observed  at  Sherry's 
are  noticable  in  many  other  places. 


PITTSBURG  IS  "MOTOR  MAD" 


Homes  Are  Mortgaged    to    Buy    Cars,    Says  a 
Women's  Committee. 

Automobiles  clog  the  highways  and 
annihilate  the  farmyards,  aad  when  the 
Jester  wonders  how  the  deuce  so  many  peo- 
ple raise  the  dough  to  own  the  machines,  he 
gets  enlightenment  as  follows,  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star: 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — Pittsburg  club  women  who  are 


investigating  local  social  conditions  have  re- 
poi-ted  that  the  city  is  motor  car  mad, 

"Homes  are  being  mortgaged  and  threatened 
with  the  auctioneer's  hammer  under  foreclosure 
because  of  the  fierce  social  rivalry,"  is  the  start- 
ling information  given  out.  The  reports  declare 
that  the  fashionable  Eastenders  are  vieing  with 
each  other  in  the  ownership  of  the  speediest  and 
the  greatest  variety  of  cars  and  that  "the  most 
reckless  extravagance"  is  in  vogue. 

' '  Something  must  be  done  quickly, ' '  announced 
the  committee,  "to  prevent  the  women  of  Pitts- 
burg from  resorting  to  the  means  they  do  to 
acquire  motor  car  prestige  in  their  set." 


GIRLS.  DON'T   CROSS  YOUR  LEGS 


Budapest  Surgeon  Declares  the  Habit  Is  Bad  for 
the  Nerves. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Dr.  Josef  Garzourka  of 
Budapest  says  American  women  cross  their  legs 
too  much.  The  practice  makes  them  nei'vous,  he 
declares,  and  generally  undermines  their  health. 
Dr.  Garzourka  is  touring  the  world  in  the  in- 
terest of  science  and  reached  Philadelphia  after 
a  week's  stay  in  New  York. 

"Imagine,"  said  he,  "sitting  in  a  car  and 
seeing  a  comely  young  woman  cross  her  legs  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  of  the  limbs  is  displayed 
sometimes  to  the  knee.  In  no  country  on  the 
continent  can  women  be  seen  sitting  in  public 
with  their  legs  crossed  so.  To  me  it  is  astound- 
ing. I  have  observed  it  in  New  York,  and  here 
in  Philadelphia  it  is  also  the  custom.  I  am 
given  to  understand  it  is  so  all  over  America. 
No  wonder  your  women  are  nervous.  Such  po- 
sitions as  they  assume  while  sitting  is,  to  my 
mind,  sufficient  cause  to  undermine  their  nerves 
and  health. 

"In  Hungary  the  women  sit  up  straight  and 
erect.  They  do  not  lean  against  things.  They 
do  not  like  rocking  chairs.  The  American 
women  seem  to  like  nothing  but  easy  lounging 
chairs." 

Woman  Doctor  Admits  Charge. 

Dr.  Alice  M.  Seabrook  of  the  woman's  hos- 
pital of  Philadelphia  was  asked  her  opinion  of 
the  distinguished  foreigner's  statement. 

"I  deplore  the  fact  that  a  foreigner  can  come 
over  here  and  make  such  a  violent  criticism  of 
us  which  is  true,"  she  said.  "We  all  cross  our 
legs.  It  is  comfortable,  and  we  don't  stop  to 
consider  the  injury  that  it  works  nor  the  appear- 
ance we  make.  Crossing  the  legs  works  injury 
in  some  eases,  but  I  think  the  ungracefulness  of 
the  pose  makes  the  practice  more  to  be  con- 
demned than  the  fact  that  it  works  physical 
injury. 

"In  past  generations  in  this  country  the 
women  sat  as  straight  on  their  chairs  as  the 
doctor  says  the  women  of  Austria  do  now.  I 
personally  remember  the  time  when  I  was  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  a  rocking  chair.  Observe  the 
elderly  women  that  one  sees  right  here  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  great  majority  of  them  sit 
straight,  not  even  resting  against  the  back  of  a 
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straight    back    chair.     And    that    is    the    correct 
way    to    sit.     It    indicates    poise,    and    physical 
poise  means,  as  a  rule,  mental  poise." 
Willing  to  Let  'Em  Cross  'Em. 

Dr.  W.  M.  L.  Coplin,  of  the  Jefferson  hospital, 
said  America  showed  its  disdain  of  the  dignity 
that  hedges  about  a  king  many  years  ago,  and 
since  that  time  the  country  has  been  going  right 
ahead  showing  its  disdain  of  other  forms  of  dig- 
nity. He  seemed  to  think  if  the  American 
women  wish  to  cross  their  legs,  why  let  them  go 
ahead  and  cross  them. 

"It  is  certainly  not  dignified,"  said  he,  "and 
in  some  eases  it  works  physical  harm  to  the  in- 
dividual. But  it  is  a  restful  position,  and  it 
is,  to  my  mind,  a  form  of  individualism. 

"The  women  of  a  past  generation  looked 
down  upon  such  a  custom.  My  grandmother 
would  have  been  shocked  to  see  a  young  woman 
cross  her  legs  in  a  public  place.  The  American 
woman  is  an  independent  creature,  and  the  habit 
of  crossing  her  legs  in  public  is  right  in  line 
with  the  advancement  of  independent  thinking." 


LIVES   A   WEEK   BURIED   IN   HAY 


Pittsburg  School  Teacher  Found  Alive  Near 
Marion,  Ohio. 

Marion,  0. — After  being  buried  under  twenty- 
five  tons  of  hay  for  a  week,  without  food  or 
water,  during  which  time  a  bloodhound  and  hun- 
dreds of  searchers  passed  within  a  few  feet  of 
her.  Miss  N.  A.  Black,  the  Pittsburg  school 
teacher  who  a  week  ago  left  a  local  sanitarium, 
has  been  found.     She  probably  will  recover. 

She  was  discovered  shortly  before  noon  by 
T.  C.  O'Day  and  Daniel  Stayer  on  a  farm  two 
miles  south  of  the  city  alongside  the  old  hay 
barn  near  which  all  trace  of  her  was  lost. 

Miss  Black  says  she  took  a  stroll  into  the 
country    and    when    dusk     was     falling    started 
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home.  It  was  chilly  and  she  was  but  thinly 
clad.  She  entered  a  barn,  got  inside  the  hay, 
and  fell  asleep.  Tuesday  morning  the  owner  of 
the  barn  began  filling  the  barn  with  new  hay 
and  by  night  it  was  full  to  the  rafters. 

To-day,  almost  crazed  by  thirst,  the  woman 
burrowed  out  of  the  barn,  but  was  so  weak  she 
fell  where  she  was  found. 
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CONCLUSIVE  EVIDENCE  OF  ART  ABOUNDS  IN  OUR  FALL  MODELS.  OUR 
CLOTHES  ARE  WELL  KNOWN  BY  INTELLIGENT  DRESSERS  EVERYWHERE  AN  D 
ANYWHERE.  NOT  A  "  DISINHERITED  STYLE  "  IN  OUR  ITINERARY  OF  FASH- 
IONS.   THERE  IS  NO  QUALITY  TOO  GOOD  FOR  US  TO  USE  IN  OUR  CLOTHES. 

This  is  really  the  most  exclusive  and  finest  high-class  men's  clothes  shop  in  this  city.     Now,  dear  sir,  do 

you  realize  what  that  means?     Well !     It  means  that  here  you  get  "  correct  clothes." 

We  don't  handle  petticoats,  headgear  or  other  things. 

We  do  enough  business  selling  men's  clothes  only.       We  pay  particular  attention  to  that  particular  branch. 

Don  t  put  any  faith  in  what  our  friends  say  about  our  prices  being  high;  they're  high,  but  right. 
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High  Class  Investments 


"VV/E  desire  to  open  corres- 
^^  pondence  with  people  who 
want  safe-guarded  investments; 
With  people  who  investigate  be- 
fore investing ;  People  who  are 
conservative;  People  who  go  into 
enterprises  because  they  have  in- 
trinsic merit ;  People  who,  when  in 
the  right  proposition,  will  continue 
with  and  carry  it  to  a  complete 
and  continuous  success. 

We  wish  to  interest  the  readers 
of  The  Pandex,  because  we  believe 
them  to  be  of  the  character  above 
outlined. 

UNITED  SECURITIES  CO. 
421-422-423  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 


BANK    REFERENCE 


.PETALUMA- 

California 

THE  LARGEST  POULTRY 
CENTER    ON    EARTH! 

36  miles  north  of   San  Francisco 

on  Tidewater  of  San  Francisco  Bay 

PETALUMA   IS   DESTINED  TO  BE 
THE  MANUFACTURING  CEN- 
TER    OF     THE     WEST. 

Over  20  Factories  in  Operation 

Sites  Given  FREE 

For  handsome  new  booklet  and  descriptive 
literature  address 

R.    N.  Lynch,  Secretary 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


NOTICE 

THE  FIDUCIARY  COMPANY  always  has  on  hand  for  pubHc  subscription  the  stock 
of  some  good  mining  property  in  one  of  the  various  stages  of  development  up  to  the  point 
of  becoming  a  dividend  payer. 

The  price  asked  for  this  stock  is  either  at  or  below^  par;  the  object  of  its  sale  being  to  fur- 
nish capital  for  the  development  of  the  property,  such  as  the  installation  of  mining  and  mill- 
ing machinery,  the  payment  of  labor,  etc. ,  etc. ,  at  the  same  time  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company's  clients  an  excellent  investment,  which  combines  safety  with  a  good  income. 
The  invariable  rule  of  stocks  of  this  character  is  a  marked  appreciation  in  value  when  they 
reach  the  dividend-paying  basis  and  a  good  sized  monthly  or  quarterly  dividend  which 
comes  as  the  natural  result. 

If  you  are  interested,  and  would  like  to  receive  literature  on  the  mining  property  now  being 
financed,  kindly  sign  and  send  to  us  the  blank  attached,  and  we  will  mail  it  at  once. 

THE   FIDUCIARY  COMPANY,  ^'"^'^H^cTboTLUNolf"'^ 

Tiate 


THE  FIDUCIARY  COMPANY,  Ninth  Floor.  Tacoma  Building,  Chicago,  III 

I  am  interested,  and  would  like  further  information  as  to  the  mining  property  \)ou  are 
now  financing.      This  inquiry  puts  me  under  no  obligation  whatsoever.      T^lease  send  literature  to 

Name 


MR.,  MRS.,  or  TITLE 

Local  Address 


Occupation- 


Town- 


STREET  AND  NO.  or  P.  O.  BOX 

_ State 


Please   mention   The   Pandex   ^vhen   writing  to   Advertisers. 
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TYPE 

/  TALKS  \ 


fl 


fl 


When  it  is  properly  displayed,  and  the  more  up-to-date  faces 
you  use,  the  louder  it  talks.  If  any  of  your  customers  should 
call  for  some  new  face  of  type,  you  are  sure  to  get  it,  and 
get  it  promptly  if  you  send  to  the 

American  Type  Founders  Co. 

We  also  handle  brass  rule  in  any  face  and  quantity.  Wood 
goods  in  any  shape,  form  or  style.  We  can  give  you  any- 
thing you  want  in  the  way  of  a  press  from  the  smallest  job- 
ber to  the  largest  cylinder. 


OUR  SPECIALTY:       EVERYTHING  FOR   THE  PRINTER 

American 
Type  Founders  Co. 

818-820  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 
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A  Grand  Property 

That  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  years 

» 

Must  Be  Sold 


700  acres,  Tehama  County,  Calif.,  all  level  land.  Price  $65,000.00  cash,  or 
one  half  balance  in  5  or  6  annual  payments.  Interest  6  per  cent.  Two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  town.  One  half  mile  to  R.  R.  shipping  Depot.  On  county  road. 
Property  adjoins  a  large  colony.  230  acres  of  orchard  consisting  of  peaches,  prunes, 
almonds  and  apricots.  The  trees  came  into  full  bearing  this  year.  The  balance  of 
the  land  is  used  for  the  raising  of  potatoes,  alfalfa,  etc.  Can  all  be  used  for  fruit 
Over  6  carloads  of  potatoes  were  taken  off  the  land  this  season,  and  thees  timated 
value  of  the  full  crop  is  close  to  $50,000. 

The  land  has  never  been  irrigated  to  any  extent  but  being  all  level  can  be  irri- 
gated from  Thomas  Creek  (one  of  the  largest  creeks  in  the  county).  There  are  large 
irrigating  ditches  throughout  this  section  of  the  county.  The  property  is  fenced  and 
cross  fenced. 

The  soil  is  a  rich,  dark  sediment  loam,  and  will  grow  anything. 

Naked  land  adjoining  the  property  has  sold  for  $100  to  $1  50  per  acre.  Prop- 
erty cannot  be  dupUcated  in  the  entire  Sacramento  Valley  at  any  such  figure,  and 
must  be  sold. 


Address 

Arthur  K  Jordan,  Im. 

773  Marl^et  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Please  mention  The  Pandex  when  writing;  to  Advertisers. 
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Listed  only  by  ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc., 

Principal  Office       773  Ma.rKet  St.,       San  Francisco,  California 

A  Rare  Opportunity  for  a  Good  Progressive 

HOTEL  MAN 

Not  so  much  the  MONEY  that's  wanted,  but  the  MAN 


The  Chittenden  Sulphur  Springs  are  about  90 
miles  south  from  San  Francisco  on  the  coast  line 
of  the   S.    P.   R.    R. 

The  Ocean  Shore,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  the 
Monterey  &  Fresno  are  to  be  built,  making  in  all, 
four  independent  railroads  stopping  at  the  springs, 
which  will  give  a  service  of  about  fifty  trains  dur- 
ing every   24   hours. 

Chittenden  is  in  the  extreme  northeasterly 
portion  of  Santa  Cruz  county  where  the  counties 
of  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  and  Mon- 
terey come  together.  The  entire  country  about, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  most  healthful  and  most 
fertile  portions  of  the  State,  is  thickly  settled  and 
very  prosperous. 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  these  springs  are 
located  lies  in  a  beautiful  little  valley  which  forms 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley and  the  Valley  of  the  San  Benito  to  the  east- 
ward, and  the  Valley  of  the  Pajaro  to  the  west. 
This  Sulphur  Springs  Tract  contains  thirty-flve 
acres,  and  forms  a  crescent  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  Riverside  Drive  running  along  its  entire  north 
front,  and  the  beautiful  Pajaro  River  constituting 
its  southern  boundary.  With  its  natural  beauties, 
its  delightful  climate,  its  convenience  of  access, 
the  railroad  station  being  on  the  property  and 
the  Riverside  Drive  running  directly  in  front  of 
it — even  without  the  Sulphur  Springs  would  make 
an  exceptionally  fine  location  for  a  pleasure  re- 
sort— but  with  one  of  the  finest,  largest,  and  most 
highly  medicinal  groups  of  Sulphur  Springs  in   the 


State  on  it,  it  becomes  an  ideal  spot  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  great  hotel.  No  similar  oppor- 
tunity exists  anywhere  in  California.  You  are 
earnestly    invited    to    consider    the    following    facts: 

First:  The  Springs  themselves.  These  are  re- 
markable. They  are  located  about  midway  on  the 
property,  in  a  spot  nature  has  made  beautiful. 
There  are  twelve  of  these  Springs,  all  free-flow- 
ing and  all  of  high  curative  powers.  Some  are 
white  sulphur,  some  black  sulphur — some  saline 
sulphur,  some  strong,  some  weak — and  no  two 
alike.  Each  is  different  from  its  neighbor,  even 
when  they  flow  from  the  earth  almost  side  by 
side.  For  as  far  back  as  the  memory  of  the  old- 
est of  the  old  Spaniards  living  hereabouts  goes, 
these  Springs  have  been  a  resort  for  the  sick  seek- 
ing health,  and  many  extraordinary  cures  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  their  waters  are  well  at- 
tested. Had  these  Springs  been  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  had  a  hotel  been  built  here  so  that  a 
more  general  acquaintance  with  them  and  a  larger 
use  of  their  waters  had  resulted,  they  would 
have  been  famous  over  the  w^hole  Coast. 

Second:  The  location.  Consider  the  convenience 
of  the  place.  Chittenden  is  not  only  situated,  as 
has  been  said,  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly  populated 
country,  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  at  the 
gates  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  It  is  but 
three  hours'  ride  from  either  one  of  these  cities 
by  the  Coast  Line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  a 
daily  train  service  both  ways.  It  Is  possible  to 
leave  San  Francisco  in  the  morning,  spend  half 
a   day   at    the    Springs,    and    return    in    the    evening. 


CHITTENDEN.  SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY.  CAL. 

Will  hereafter  be  known  as  "Snale  Sulpliur  Springs."     Nowhere  in  California  can  be  found  a  more  beautiful  spot. 
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Or  people  staying  at  the  Springs  can  leave  Chit- 
tenden In  the  morning,  spend  half  a  day  in  San 
Francisco,  and  be  back  at  the  Springs  in  time  for 
dinner.  And,  remember,  there  is  no  staging;  no 
traveling  over  a  rough  and  dusty  road;  no  dreary 
ride  in  the  hot  sun  and  wind  in  the  summer,  or 
In  the  chill  rain  and  through  mud  and  mife  in 
the  winter — one  does  not  even  have  to  take  a 
bus  of  carriage  for  the  distance  of  a  single  city 
block — when  you  get  off  the  cars  at  Chittenden 
ypu  are  at  the  Springs.  A  few  steps  take  you 
either  to  the  Sulphur  Springs  Bungalow  or  to 
where  the  health-giving  waters  flow  so  freely 
from  the  earth.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  to 
learn  this,  but  this  is  the  only  great  group  of 
medicinal  sulphur  springs  in  Central  California 
to  which  you  can  ride  directly  in  a  Pullman  car, 
which  can  be  reached  in  the  most  perfect  comfort. 
Most  of  the  medicinal  springs  of  this  State  are 
situated  in  out  of  the  way  places,  and  are  hard 
to  reach.  The  Chittenden  Sulphur  Springs  are 
In  a  country  as  beautiful  as  any  of  them  can 
boast,  as  healthful,  as  delightful  from  the  point 
of  climate,  as  admirable  and  attractive  in  every 
way — and  they  are  close  to  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land, San  Jose,  Gilroy  and  all  the  Intermediate 
towns  of  the  prosperous  Sa;ita  Clara  Valley;  close 
to  Hollister  and  San  Juan;  to  Watsonville  and 
Salinas;  to  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey  and  Pacific  Grove. 
They  are  easy  to  reach  from,  all  these  places, — and 
all  of  these  places  are  easy  to  reach  from  them. 
Put  a  good  hotel  here  with  sulphur  baths  at- 
tached— and,  from  all  these  places,  and  from  all 
this  good  Sountry  round  about  them  will  come 
business.  It  Is  here  waiting  to  be  served.  Every 
train  on  the  Coast  Line  passes  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  whei^e  they  are — and  one  of  the  finest,  and 
what  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  heavily  traveled  county  highawys  in  the  State, 
passes  along  the  entire  frontage  of  the  property 
on  which  they  are  situated.  Establish  a  good 
hotel,  make  a  pleasure  resort  of  this  place,  and 
you  have  also  a  natural  center  for  people  In  the 
whole  of  this  section  to  turn  to  for  both  summer 
and  winter  enjoyment.  Here  is  beautiful  scenery, 
a  delightful  climate,  not  too  hot  in  summer  and 
not  too  cold  In  winter.  Winter  or  summer,  living 
here  is  a  delight. 

And  there  is  everything  else  here  which  tends 
to  make  this  little  valley  an  ideal  home  spot  or 
a  notably  excellent  place  to  resort  for  health  or 
pleasure.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  conven- 
ience of  access  here  and  of  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  its  healthfulness.  Be- 
sides all  these  there  Is  good  sport — hunting  quail. 


doves,  rabbits  and  deer — for  near  by  is  a  wild 
tract  of  thousands  of  acres  where  deer  run  and 
are  shot  In  open  season  every  year — and  there  Is 
good  Ashing  for  trout  In  the  mountain  streams, 
and  for  salmon  (spearing  them)  In  the  Pajaro — 
numbers  of  the  latter  fish  of  large  size  being  taken 
from  the  river  every  winter.  If  fresh  water  open- 
air  bathing  is  desired,  this  same  Pajaro  River, 
a  never-failing  stream  of  sweet  pure  water,  is 
close  at  hand;  the  river,  at  a  point  opposite  the 
Sulphur  Springs,  for  its  entire  width,  being  In- 
cluded In  the  Sulphur  Springs  Tract,  and  the  en- 
tire water  going  right  in  it  at  that  point  going 
with  the  land.  And  if  salt  water  bathing  is  de- 
sired It  Is  but  a  short  ride  by  cars,  carriage  or 
automobile  (twelve  miles)  to  the  fine  beach  at 
Camp  Goodall,  below  Watsonville.  The  oceanslde 
pleasure  resorts  of  Santa  Cruz,  w^lth  Its  well-known 
beach  and  grand  casino,  Monterey  with  Del  Monte, 
and  Pacific  Grove  are  close  at  hand.  Dally  visits 
can  be  made  to  or  from  them  and  the  Sulphur 
Springs  by  Coast  Line  trains  at  a  small  cost.  The 
Riverside  Drive,  which,  as  has  been  said,  passes 
directly  in  front  of  the  Sulphur  Springs  and  within 
a  few  rods  of  them,  is  the  open  season  to  all  the 
country  north  and  south.  It  was  built  by  the 
counties  of  Santa  Cruz  anji  San  Benito  jointly  In 
order  to  afford  a  Royal  Highway  through  this  part 
of  the  State,  and  it  fulfills  its  office  perfectly.  Be- 
ing practically  level,  and  passing  alWays  through 
a  beautiful  and  picturesque  country,  it  Is  des- 
tined to  become  the  greatest  pleasure  highway  over 
which  all  automobile  and  similar  traffic  will  pass 
between  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Hol- 
lister and  all  the  country  north  and  east  of  Chit- 
tenden, and  Watsonville,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove  and  all  the  country  west  and  south 
as  far  as  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  It  will  stand 
next  to  the  railroads  as  an  Important  artery  of 
travel    through    the    Coast   section    of    the    State. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  that  If  a  large 
hotel  with  both  plunge  and  tub  sulphur  baths 
attached  were  built  there,  both  would  pay  from 
the  start  and  pay  well.  There  Is  not  a  single 
feature  lacking  to  make  the  enterprise  a  success. 
As  the  late  General  Van  Arman,  former  immigra- 
tion agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
who,  In  consequence  of  this  office,  had  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
all  the  health  and  pleasure  resorts  «rv  the  Coast, 
and  with  all  the  possibilities  of  business  here, 
used  to  say  these  Springs  constitute  one  of  the 
"great  neglected  opportunities"  of  the  State.  He 
was  a  man  whose  experience  qualified  him  to 
Judge    such    matters    and    he    was    always    earnest 
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In  his  advocacy  of  a  hotel  at  these  Springs,  and 
confident  that  the  enterprise,  even  with  a  com- 
paratively humble  beginning,  could  be  made  with 
proper  management,  to  grow  into  a  great  afCair. 
But  In  those  days  the  owner  did  not  wish  to  go 
Into  the  hotel  business,  so  the  opportunity  has 
remained  a  neglected  one.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that,  with  every  day  which  passes,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  upbuilding  of  the  State  and  its  wonder- 
ful increase  in  wealth  and  population,  the  value  of 
these  Springs  is  made  greater  and  the  profit  from 
their  use  more  certain.  It  is  perhaps  also  worth 
mentioning  that  if  a  hotel  was  built  here  its  very 
situation  would  assist  greatly  in  advertising  it, 
as  has  been  well  said,  it  would  be  a  "self  adver- 
tiser." The  lay  of  the  land  is  such  that  it  would 
be  plainly  visible,  no  matter  on  what  part  of  the 
place  it  was  built,  to  the  countless  thousands  of 
travelers  who  are  carried  by  on  the  Coast  Line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Every  tourist  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  or  for  San  Francisco 
south,  would  pass  by  it.  Every  pleasure 
seeker  and  every  seekeV  after  health,  going  from 
any  point  north  of  Chittenden  to  Capitola,  Santa 
Cruz,  to  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  to  Monterey 
Pacific  Grove,  Paraiso  Springs,  Tassajara 
Springs,  Paso  Robles,  to  all  the  health 
and  pleasure  resorts  along  the  Coast  or  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  all  must  pass  by  Chitten- 
den. And  not  one  of  these  places  could  offer  more 
for  either  pleasure  or  health — it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  them  could  offer  so  much — as  could  be 
found  here,  and  none  of  them  can  be  reached 
from  San  Francisco,  or  Oakland  so  quickly,  so 
cheaply,  or  with  so  much  comfort.  All  of  them 
would  see  this  place,  all  of  them  now  admire  its 
natural  beauties  as  they  ride  by.  Is  it  at  all  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  a  large  number  of 
these  people  would  prefer  if  suitable  accommoda- 
tions were  offered  them,  to  stop  here  rather  than 
to  go  further,  pay  more  to  do  so,  and  then  get  less 
for  their  money  than  they  could  get  here?  As 
has  been  said,  it  is  only  a  three  hours'  ride  from 
San  Francisco  or  Oakland  to  the  Chittenden  Sul- 
phur Springs  and  the  fare  is  $2.50.  Is  it  not  ap- 
parent that  when  health  and  pleasure  resorts 
can  be  established  so  much  further  from  San  Fran- 
cisco than  the  Chittenden  Springs  are,  many  of 
them  in  out  of  the  way  places  and  difficult  and 
expensive  to  reach,  and  yet  do  a  good  business, 
that  if  a  bathing  and  pleasure  resort  was  estab- 
lished here,  at  these  wonderful  Springs,  easily, 
comfortably  and  quickly  reached,  and  with  every 
advantage  in  their  favor,  there  would  be  a  much 
greater  probability  of  profit?  Surely,  even  the 
most  conservative  man  must  admit  that  the 
"neglected  opportunity"  here  is  a  great  one. 

And  the  place  is  all  ready  for  a  hotel  to  be  built. 
Beautiful  sites  are  available,  little  gradilng  is 
necessary,  the  natural  lay  of  the  land  is  such  that 


with  the  laying  out  of  necessary  roadways  and 
walks,  and  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  park  could  soon  be  estab- 
lished. The  soil  is  of  the  finest,  a  very  easily 
worked  and  fertile  sediment — a  natural  "garden 
soil."  Water  is  abundant  (an  ample  water  right 
in  the  Pajaro  River  going  with  the  land),  and 
growth  here,  in  this  kindly  climate,  is  so  rapid 
that  satisfactory  results  are  soon  achieved.  The 
natural  beauty  of  the  place  is  already  great,  and 
with  the  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small  sum 
of  money  it  could  quickly  be  made  the  most  no- 
tably beautiful  holding  to  be  found  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Many  people  think 
It  is  that  already. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made.  A  bun- 
galow has  been  built  containing  a  dozen  rooms, 
three  baths,  with  wide  porches,  a  roomy,  com- 
fortable affair — a  prettier  or  more  comfortable 
home  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Near  it  is  a  large 
barn  which  could  easily  be  changed  into  a  garage, 
or  put  to  some  other  service.  A  fine  water  system 
has  been  installed,  one  of  the  finest  in  Santa  Cruz 
County,  and  several  acres  have  been  planted  to 
fine  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  An  excellent  begin- 
ning has  been  made  for  a  hotel  park.  And  between 
five  and  six  acres  are  in  orchard — Newtown  Pippin 
apples — just  coming  into  bearing.  All  of  the  land 
is  choice  farming  land  and  could  be  made  profit- 
able for  such  use,  but,  of  course,  its  greatest  value 
Is  in  connection  with  the  Sulphur  Springs.  In  all, 
probably  ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent 
on  the  improvements  already  made,  all  of  which 
would  be  directly  in  line  for  profitable  use  if  a 
hotel  was  established  here.  Here,  at  these  Springs, 
there  would  be  no  slack  season,  no  time  of  dull- 
ness, w^inter  or  summer — the  climate,  the  baths,  the 
conditions,  everything  justifies  the  belief  that  the 
place  would  be  highly  popular  and  very  profitable 
both  as  a  winter  and  summer  resort.  It  would  be 
a  money-maker  all   the  year  around. 

All  the  above  sounds  pretty  good,  but  it  must  be 
seen  and  the  land  spied  out  to  be  appreciated. 
This  property  is  just  as  good  as  we  say  it  is,  and 
it  can  be  made  a  good  profit  winner  by  the  right 
man. 

The  opportunity  is  here.  What  is  wanted  Is 
someone  who  is  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  it. 

As  to  price  and  terms  we  would  give  to  one 
who  would  build  a  good  hotel,  full  particulars 
upon  application.  We  are  not  looking  for  money 
so  much,  as  for  a  good  progressive  hotel  builder. 

Postofflce  on  the  grounds. 

Special  reduced  round  trip  tickets  can  be  se- 
cured   at    the    Southend   Pacifflc    ticket    office. 

Call    or   address   all    communications    to 

ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc. 
773  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YOLO  COUNTY. 

HOTEIi  AND  GROUNDS. 

6   Acres.  93000. 

Town  of  Capay.  flOOO  Cash.     Bal.  at  7  per  cent. 

Capay  is  a  town  of  300  population  with  two 
general  stores,  schools  and  churches,  situated  in 
the  rich  Capay  Valley,  Yolo  County,  and  on  the 
main  county  road,  about  12  miles  from  Woodland, 
the  County  Seat. 

This  property  consists  of  a  one-story  frame  11- 
room  house,  sealed  and  papered  throughout,  the 
house  being  in  good  condition.  There  is  a  good 
brick  cellar  and  a  large  veranda.  Water  piped 
to  house;  2  barns  of  100  tons  capacity  and  40 
stalls,  also  good  buggy  shed.  The  water  is  pumped 
from  a  64-foot,  cased  well  by  horse  power  into  a 
1000-gallon  tank.  The  land  can  all  be  irrigated 
from  the  above  source.  Soil  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam 
and  will  raise  all  kinds  of  garden  truck,  berries, 
fruit,  etc.  The  land  alone  is  worth  the  price  and 
the  hotel  will  pay  good  money  as  it  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Capay  Valley  and  all  people  passing 
that  way  have  no  other  course  than  to  pass  the 
hotel. 

All  furniture,  implements,  etc.,  are  Included,  in 
sale  price.  The  following  fruit  trees  are  in  bear- 
ing: 2  Orange,  2  Fig,  10  Prunes,  and  25  others  of 
different  varieties.  2y   884. 


BEAUTIFUL.    COUNTRY   HOME. 
Fruit  Farm — An  Income  Property — Near  Forestvllle. 
35   Acres.  f  14,000. 

Vz  Cash.     Balance  5  years  at  7  per  cent. 

This  property  is  situated   within   the  town  limits 

of  Forestville,  a  town  of  500  population  with  stores. 

The  above  property  listed  by  Arthur 


schools  and  churches.  It  Is  on  the  line  of  thfe  R. 
R.,  and  also  of  the  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  Elec- 
tric R.  R.  There  is  a  large  two-story  frame  house 
of  13  rooms,  papered  and  sealed  throughout.  The 
house  is  piped  for  water,  has  bathroom  and  large 
veranada,  is  in  good  condition  and  is  newly  painted. 
Two  large  barns  of  30x50,  with  a  capacity  of  40 
tons  is  piped  for  water,  has  6  stalls  and  a  harness 
room.  The  outbuildings  consist  of  a  woodshed, 
chicken  house  and  a  small  barn.  An  aermotor 
windmill  with  a  tank  of  2000  gallons  capacity,  a 
42-foot  cement  well  furnishes  the  water  for  the 
house  and  outbuildings.  There  is  also  a  live  spring 
of  pure,  soft  water  with  an  average  flow  of  2  inches 
on  the  land.  The  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  will 
produce  almost  any  kind  of  a  crop,  citrus  fruits 
included.  The  principal  crops  in  this  section  are 
fruits,  grapes,  berries  and  hops.  Of  the  35  acres 
28  acres  are  under  cultivation,  the  balance  being 
used  for  pasture,  however,  this  can  all  be  culti- 
vated. The  land  Is  all  fenced  and  cross  fenced 
with  both  wood  and  wire  fencing.  There  are  (23 
acres)  1750  fruit  trees  8  years  of  age,  consisting 
of  peach,  pear  and  apple,  also  5  acres  in  wine 
grapes  four  years  old.  This  property  is  in  the  fa- 
mous Goldrldge  fruit  belt  and  there  are  canneries 
and  wineries  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  stock 
included  in  sale  price  are  a  number  of  chickens, 
one  cow  and  two  horses.  Price  also  includes  all 
the  furniture  together  with  all  farming  imple- 
ments. There  are  two  other  houses  on  the  land, 
one  of  four  rooms  (now  rented)  and  also  one  of 
one  large  room.  This  is  a  beautiful  country  home, 
but  three  minutes  w^alk  from  the  R.  R.  A  grove 
of  exquisite  shade  trees  surround  the  main  house 
and  barn.  F.  L.  R.,  No.  882. 

H.  Jordan,  In   c,   773   Market    St.,    S.   F. 
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Listed  only  by  ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc., 

Principal  Office     773  Market  St.,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA     RKAL.   ESTATE. 

WB  OFFER  the  following  carefully  selected  list  of  farms,  in  different  sections  of  California,  for^ 
sale.  Now  Is  the  time  to  buy  a  home  In  this  Golden  State.  All  the  conditions  for  farming  are  favor- 
able here.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the  transportation  facilities,  and  the  market  for  farm  products  are 
unexcelled  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  country  is  growing  rapidly.  Steam  and  electric  railways  a 
re  being  built  in  many  parts  of  the  State  and  prices  are  sure  to  advance.  Read  this  list  carefully. 
Many  of  these  places  are  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  This  is  YOUR  opportunity  to  get  a  farm  in  Cali- 
fornia.     Take    advantage    or    it    NOW. 

If  you  do  not  see  a  place  in  this  list  that  interests  you,  write  us  a  description  of  what  you  desire, 
the  number  of  acres,  the  amount  of  money  you  wish  to  invest,  and  for  what  purpose  you  wish  the 
place,  and  we  will  submit  what  we  think  will  meet  your  requirements.  We  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge   of    the    State,    and    will    be    pleased    to    give  sellable    information    upon    request. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 

S2S00 — 39  ACRES,  3  miles  from  Mlddletown; 
on  good  county  road;  %  mile  from  school;  9  acres 
bearing  vineyard;  %  are  table  grapes;  acre  family 
orchard;  two-story  house  of  7  rooms;  barn  40x60. 
wood  house,  good  cellar,  all  good  fruit  land.  Plenty 
of  water  to  irrigate  the  whole  place.  No.  759. 


•1000— 160  ACRES;  6  miles  from  Mlddletown;  a 
mountain  ranch;  a  fine  orchard;  20  or  30  acres  can 
be  made  for  garden  and  fruit;  a  fine  place  for  a 
summer  resort;  large  house  and  a  small  cabin  on 
the  place.  No.  767. 


96   AcrcM. 


Price   $2600. 


LAKE   COUNTY. 

Located  2  miles  from  Mlddletown.  Mlddletown 
has  a  population  of  500,  with  stores,  churches  and 
schools;  good  roads;  good  dwelling  of  7  rooms,  barn 
and  outbuildings.  A  large  supply  of  the  finest 
water  to  be  had.  The  land  dofes  not  require  irriga- 
tion, but  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  for  all 
purposes.  There  is  a  good  deep  soil  which  will 
Ktow  any  kind  of  crop.  Of  the  96  acres  about 
oO  acres  are  level,  the  rest  is  in  wood  and  pasture; 
4  acres  are  In  good  bearing  orchard  of  different 
varieties;  1  acre  in  fine  table  grapes.  Lake  County, 
known  as  "the  Switzerland  of  America,"  has  a 
great  number  of  health  and  summer  resorts  and 
an   unexcelled   climate.  No.   846. 

20  Acre*.  P>^*«e»  'l'^®*' 

LAKE    COUNTY. 

Located  li^  miles  from  Mlddletown,  just  at  edge 
of  foothills,  on  county  road;  good  house,  barn  etc.; 
fine  water  supply  for  all  purposes.  The  soil  is  Al 
and  will  produce  most  any  kind  of  crop.  The  land 
is  level   and   can   be   cultivated.  No.    845. 


20  AcreM. 


LAKE    COUNTY. 


Price,  $1200. 


Located  2  miles  from  Mlddletown;  small  house 
and  barn;  plenty  of  wood  and  water  for  all  pur- 
poses; 5  acres  planted  to  grapes  2  years  old.  Soil 
suitable  for  fruit,  berries,  hay,  alfalfa,  vegetables, 
etc.  No.    844. 

120   Acred.  Price   »e00. 

Situated  in  T.  P.  16  N,  Sec.  36,  R  11  W.  This  is 
the  valuation  placed  on  the  land  by  the  Assessor 
last  year.  Owner  not  a  resident  of  the  State.  This 
is  your  chance.  No.  826. 


167    Acred.  PHce,   »1800. 

MENDOCINO    COUNTY. 

167  acres  in  Mendocino  County;  cultivated;  3000 
cords  white  pine;  15  miles  to  Cloverdale  R.  R. 
station;  3  miles  to  Hermitage  P.  O.  Bloomvillc 
stage  passes  through  the  land  and  there  is  a  good 
road  all  the  way  from  Cloverdale  to  the  place.  The 
167  acres  are  all  heavily  timbered  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  1  acre  (around  a  small  cabin), 
which  is  cultivated.  The  timber  is  white  pine, 
oak,  fir,  pepper,  cedar  and  tan  bark.  There  are 
a  number  of  live  springs  on  the  land  and  also  a 
large  stream.  There  is  a  school  two  miles  from 
the  property  and  a  saw  mill  five  miles  from  there. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  there  are  about  30 
acres  level.  Terms,  |500  cash,  balance  $25.00  a 
month  at  7  per  cent.  Will  exchange  for  S.  F., 
Oakland  or  Berkeley  property.  No.  823. 


NEVADA    C.OUNTY. 
Thid    Property    at    9400.00    In    the    Bif(freMt    BarKain 

on    Our    Bookii. 
31/2  AcreM.  Price,  »400.00, 

Located  1 14  miles  from  Nevada  City,  a  thriving 
business  and  mining  town  with  a  population  of 
4000,  and  with  banks,  stores,  schools  and  cliurches. 
It  has  both  steam  and  electric  R.  R.  with  a  rural 
P.   O.   delivery.  ' 

This  is  a  foothill  country  at  an  altitude  of  about 
2500  feet,  with  a  perfect  climate  and  tlie  finest 
of    mountain    water. 

There  is  a  frame  house  of  3  rooms,  wooas.  -^d 
and  chicken  house.  Buildings  have  been  erectec 
four  years  and  are  in  good  condition.  There  is 
running  water  on  the  place.  Part  of  land  is 
heavily  timbered  with  beautiful  shade  trees.  About 
75  cords  of  wood  on  land.  The  soil  is  the  very 
best  and  will  raise  any  kind  of  crop,  vegetable, 
berries,  or  fruit.  Plenty  of  water  for  irrigation. 
There  is  a  home  market   for  all   products. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  small  coun- 
try place  w^ith  cleared  land  enough  to  make  a 
good  living  from  chickens,  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

^  parlor  stove  and  three  good  bedsteads  Included. 
This  property  is  sure  to  sell  so  let  us  hear  from 
you  right  away^ '       '    ' No.  863. 

SONOMA    COUNTY. 

Located  8  miles  from  Healdsburg,  Sonomo  Co., 
on  country  road;  school  300  yards  from  property 
78  acres  of  beautiful  wooded  hill  land  (redwood, 
oak  and  fir) ;  6  acres  cleared  and  3  under  cultiva- 
tion; 80  apple  trees  3  years  old;  \i  acre  choice 
table  grapes,  also  berries  and  garden;  fine  springs 
and  large  creek  on  land;  rough  6-room  house  and 
new  2-room  bungalow,  chicken  house  and  yard;  50 
acres  out  of  the  78  can  be  cultivated,  balance  will 
make  good  pasture.  Part  of  the  land  can  be  irri- 
gated without  pumping  from  creek.  The  timbir 
alone  will  pay  for  the  property  and  also  for  the 
clearing  of  the  land.  Tools  and  Implements  go 
with  the  place.  Good  fishing  and  hunting.  Fine 
for   summer   boarders.  No.    835. 


6  Acres. 


Price,   92250. 
14   Caslt,  Balance  6  per  cent. 
700    CliiclcenH. 

Located  one  and  one-half  miles  from  town,  and 
one  mile  from  electric  R.  R.  A  well  built  4-room 
house,  barn,  six  chicken  houses,  brooder  house, 
Incubator,  horse,  wagon  and  tools.  Well  and  pump. 
The  soil  is  very  fine,  well  drained,  sandy  loam. 
Gentle  eastern  slope.  Part  of  the  land  is  planted 
to  garden  truck,  and  two  are  In  apples,  of  a  good 
variety,  the  trees  being  young  and  thrifty.  The 
land  excellent  for  fruit  and  gardening,  as  well 
as  for  poultry.  No.  868. 


.n    .^creN.  Price,    112400. 

Caiili,  $500.     Balance.  92."(0  per  year  at  6  per  cent^ 

DESCHIPTION.  « 

Located  2"^  miles  fiom  town  of  1000  population 
and  3-4  mile  from  Electric  R.  R.  Neat  cottage  of 
three  rooms,  good  barn  with  stable  and  wagon 
shed  attached,  store  house  and  several  chicken 
houses.      Good   well    of  water. 

The  soil  is  rich  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  nearly 
level  having  just  slope  enough  for  good  drainage, 
2  acres  in  fine  thrifty  full-bearing  prunes,  ^  acre 
in  pasture,  1%  acres  in  apples,  four  years  old  and 
Just  beginning  to  bear,  balance  peaches,  apricots, 
cherries  and  assorted  fruits.  The  land  is  situated 
on  an  eleVatloH  with  splendid  view  overlooking 
all  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Valley.  Th^»place  is  sim- 
ply  gilt   edge  property   in   gilt   edge  condition. 

No.   869. 


Tlie  above   property  Im   linted  by   Arthur  H.  Jordan,    Inc.,  77S   Maritet   St.,  S.  K. 
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Listed  by  ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc., 

Principal  Office     773  Market  St,,     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHITTENDEN    STATION,    SANTA    CRIIZ    COUNTY. 
5    17-100    Acres  Price    $2200. 

An  ideal  spot  for  a  country  home.  The  land  Is 
all  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  is  all 
planted  to  fruit.  Mostly  Newtown  pippin  apples, 
also  peach  and  plum  trees.  The  trees  have  come 
into  full  bearing  and  are  7  and  8  years  of  age. 
There  is  also  a  large  blackberry  patch.  Soil  is 
a  rich  sediment  loam  requiring  no  irrigation  (al- 
though a  water  right  goes  with  the  property). 
There  are  no  improvements  with  the  exception  of 
a  front  fence  along  country  road  property  being 
part  of  a  sub-division.  Chittenden  is  a  station  on 
direct  line  of  S.  P.  R.  R.  with  a  large  number  of 
trains  a  day.  The  land  is  but  one-half  mile  from 
station.  There  is  the  small  tow^n  of  Aromas  2  miles 
distant  and  the  large  and  thriving  town  of  Wat- 
sonville  8  miles.  The  Ocean  Shore  Electric  R.  R., 
now  building  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Fresno,  etc., 
passes  the  property.  The  valley  is  small  but 
fertile  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  state. 
Vegetables,  fruit  and  flow^ers  grow  to  perfection 
and  the  climate  is  unsurpassed.  The  Chittenden 
Sulphur  Springs  are  but  a  short  walk  from  the 
property.  No.    840. 

SANTA   CLARA    CO. 
Four   Lota.  Mountain    View.  Price   $1,000.00 

Four  choice  lots.  4  blocks  from  business  center 
of  the  town  in  a  most  desirable  residence  com- 
munity, beautiful  homes  surrounding  same.  Water 
piped  to  every  lot.  1  corner  and  three  inside  lots. 
Price    for   the   four.    $1600.  No.    841 

LOS     GATOS. 
Comer   Lot    100x150.  Price,   $750.00 

An  opportunity  to  buy  a  choice  corner  lot  100x150 
(practically  3  lots)  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Los 
Gatos,  situated  in  tlie  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  and 
but  8  miles  by  the  best  Electric  Railway  in  the 
State,  to  San  Jose.  There  is  not  a  more  healthful 
climate  in  California.  The  town  with  a  population 
of  about  3000  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  country 
homes  and  good  mountain  scenery.  This  prop- 
erty is  but  2  blocks  from  the  County  Road  and 
Electric  Railway  and  3  blocks  to  the  handsome 
El  Monte  Hotel  on  Main  street.  No.  870. 


Shqre    Railroad,    one   of   the    most    scenic    roads    in 
America. 

These    lots    were    bought    at    sale    for    $1000    to 
raise  money,  are  offered  for  cash  for  $500. 


14   1-3   Acres.  Price,   $2000. 

$1000  Cash.     Balance  on  time  at  7  per  cent. 

All    cleared,    unimproved    land. 

Nearest  town  is  Mayfield,  distance  5  miles,  with 
a  population  of  about  1000,  with  banks,  general 
stores,  schools  and  churches.  Name  of  County 
Seat  is  San  Jose,  about  15  miles  distant.  There  is 
a  school  and  P.  O.  near  property.  Good  roads. 
Abundant  supply  of  water  can  be  struck  at  easy 
depth,  also  living  springs.  Soil  is  a  black  gravel 
loam  of  good  depth  and  will  raise  any  kind  of 
crop.  The  largest  crop  of  prunes  raised  in  the 
county,  was  this  season  raised  upon  adjoining 
land.  The  land  is  situated  in  a  small  valley  in  the 
foothills,  is  slightly  rolling  and  is  free  from  frost. 
The  Electric  R.  R.  now  nearing  completion  w^hich 
will  run  direct  to  San  Francico,  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  property.  Santa  Clara  County  has 
an  even  climate  with  abundant  rainfall  to  raise 
all  crops  without  irrigation.  This  property  is 
w^orth  considerable  more  than  the  amount  asked 
and  will  more  than  double  in  value.  No.  866. 

$400.  Corner    Lot    50x150. 

SAN    MATEO    COUNTY. 
Beautiful    Half   Moon   Bay. 

MIRAMONTE  TRACT. 

Lot  No.  1,  Block  4,  S.  W.  Cor.  Ocean  Ave.  and 
Valdes    St. 

This  is  a  well  drained,  level  lot.  There  is  not  a 
choicer  lot  in  all  this  beautiful  tract.  No.  800. 


40   Acres. 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 


Price   $2000. 


$500.  $500.  $500.  $500 

4    Choice    Lots,    25x137.6    In    the    Bernardo    Station 

Tract. 

Only   forty   minutes   ride   in   clean,    swift-running 
electric    cars    from    San    Francisco    on    the    Ocean 


Situated  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Etna,  a 
small  but  thriving  town  with  stores,  banks, 
churches  and  schools.  Yreka,  the  county  seat,  is 
30   miles   from   Etna   on   the   railroad. 

There  is  a  good  five-room  house,  with  three  bed- 
rooms, large  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  The  house 
has  a  good  porch,  is  finished  in  rustic,  is  painted, 
lined  and  papered.  A  barn  size  18x32  with  two 
14-foot   sheds    on    either    side. 

The  outbuildings  consist  of  woodsheds,  chicken 
house  and  chicken  yard.  Thfere  is  a  never  failing 
well  25  fefet  deep  which  is  walled  with  a  substan- 
tial wall.  Well  is  but  a  few  feet  from  the  house. 
There  are  two  water  ditches  from  creek  running 
through  the  land  and  with  a  large  water  supply 
for    irrigation. 

Of  the  40  acres,  35  acres  are  tillable,  24  acres  are 
now  cultivated  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  land 
is  level,  the  balance  rolling,  5  acres  in  timber,  5 
or  6  acres  in  alfalta,  several  acres  in  grain,  one 
acre  in  garden  stuff;  also  a  family  orchard  of 
peach,  apple,  cherry,  prune  and  pear  just  coming 
into  full  bearing,   and  a  berry   patch. 

The  land  is  fenced  with  rail  board  and  wire.  Soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  most  all  good  ground.  The  aver- 
age rainfall  is  about  25  inches.  The  principal  crops 
in  this  section  are  alfalfa,  grain,  potatoes,  etc. 
The  property  is  located  on  the  county  road  and  the 
roads  are  in  first  class  conditioji.  There  is  a  two- 
horse  wagon,  spring  wagon  and  plough  which  go 
with  the  property.  A  school  is  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  The  property  is  free  of 
incumbrance,  with  a  clear  title.  This  is  a  bargain. 
No.  861 

Lot    125x225.  Price    $9000 — $5000    cash,    balance 

3  years,  8  per  cent. 
HOTEL   GROUNDS   FOR   SALE. 
ETNA,   SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

Etna  is  a  small,  thriving  town  39  miles  from 
Yreka,  the  county  seat,  and  30  miles  from  the 
railroad. 

Lot  125x225.  Wood  building  of  19  rooms  all 
plastered  and  hard  finish.  The  building  is  in  good 
condition  throughout.  Water  is  piped  to  all  parts 
of  the  house,  barn  and  outbuildings.  The  house 
is  wired  for  electricity.  There  is  a  large  barn  of 
about  20x50  big  enough  for  a  dozen  head  of  stock 
and  a  hay  loft  with  a  capacity  of  16  tons.  There 
are    tanks   for    hot   and    cold   water. 

The  building  is  insured  for  $4300.  The  furniture 
in  the  house  is  all  in  good  condition.  There  is  an 
ornamental  and  vegetable  garden,  also  a  number 
of  shade  trees  on  the  land.  There  is  no  bar 
attached,  but  could  be  so  arranged  at  small  ex- 
pense. There  are  four  other  hotels  in  the  town. 
This  is  a  good  paying  property  and  will  stand 
rigid    investigation.  No.    862 


YOLO  COUNTY. 
40    Acres    of    Choice    Cultivated    Garden    Land — An 

Income    Property — Improved. 
40    Acres.  Price,    $5000> 

Cash,   $3800.      Balance   at   6   per   cent. 

Located  four  miles  from  Woodland,  the  County 
Seat  of  Yolo  County,  with  a  population  of  5000,. 
with  banks,  stores,  churches,  schools  and  P.  O. 
rural  delivery.  There  is  a  bored  well  30  feet 
deep,    of   pure   soft   water. 

The  entire  40  acres  are  irrigated  and  the  ditches 
are  all  constructed.  The  cost  of  water  is  about 
$1.00  per  acre  per  year.  Soil  is  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  about  30  feet  in  depth.  All  the  land  is  under 
cultivation;  32  acres  being  planted  to  garden  truck, 
8  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  family  orchard;  the 
trees  being  ten  years  of  age.  This  property  is. 
all  level  and  is  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  An  extra 
choice  piece  of  garden  land,  at  an  exceptionally- 
low   figure.  873   Y   2. 
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Listed  by  ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc., 

Principal   Office     773  Market  St.,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 
TEMAMA  COUNTY 


Northern  California 


You  can  make  no  mistake  in  investing  in  land  in  this  county.  The 
crop  for  1907  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
Numerous  cases  can  be  cited  where  fruit  and  garden  land  produced 
a  net  profit  of  $750  per  acre. 


IZVz   Acres.  Price   $1000. 

Situated  2^^  miles  from  the  town  of  Red  Bluff, 
Tehama  County.  Red  Bluff  is  at  the  head  of  the 
rich  Sacramento  Valley  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.  The  town  has  a  population  of  from 
three  to  four  thousand,  with  stores,  banks, 
churches  and  all  grades  of  schools.  The  land  is 
all  level  and  under  cultivation  and  is  enclosed  with 
a  good  fence.  There  is  a  well  of  pure  water  on  the 
land  with  flow  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  entire 
tract.  The  soil  Is  a  rich  sediment  loam  and  will 
grow  any  crop  known  to  California.  There  is  a 
good  home  market  for  all  products,  stock,  etc. 
Tehama  County  has  an  unexcelled  climate  with  an 
average  rainfall  of  25  Inches.  This  land  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  homes  and  orchards.    No.  842. 


10    acres    adjoining    the    a-bove    land    fenced,    but 
without   improvements.      Cash   $750.  No.    842i^ 


80  Acres.  Price,   $3500. 

Located  1%  miles  from  the  town  of  Red  Bluff, 
a  thriving  business  town  at  the  head  of  the  Sac- 
cramento  Valley  and  on  the  direct  line  of  the  S. 
P.  R.  R. ;  numerous  trains  daily.  The  town  has 
a  population  of  from  three  to  four  thousand,  with 
stores,  churches  and  all  grades  of  schools.  The 
property   is    situated    on   the   county    road. 

There  is  a  dwelling  of  seven  rooms  with  a  sum- 
mer house  for  keeping  vegetables,  butter,  eggs, 
etc.,  and  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees  sur- 
rounding the  house.  Water  is  piped  to  the  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings.  There  is  a  large  hay  and 
stock  barn  and  all  necessary  outbuildings.  The 
land  is  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  There  is  a  large 
windmill  and  tank  and  the  water  is  supplied  from 
a  never-failing  well  of  soft  pure  water.  There  is 
also  a  large  live  spring  which  will  supply  an 
abundance  of  water  for  the  stock.  The  land  does 
not  require  irrigation,  but  there  is  plenty  of  water 
for  doing  so  if  It  should  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  sediment  loam  that  will  grow 
fruit,  berries,  alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables.  Tr«re 
are  five  acres  planted  in  variety  orchard  which  is 
in  full  bearing.  The  balance  of  the  land  har  here- 
tofore been  farmed  for  hay  and  grain.  A  n.imber 
of  farming  implements,  in  good  condition,  go  with 
the  place.  There  is  a  home  market  for  all  crops, 
stock,  etc.,  at  Red  Bluif.  The  average  rainfall  is 
25    inches.  No.    843. 


GRAIN,    STOCK    OR   FRUIT   RANCH. 
617   Acres  Price,   $7500.      Canh,   $4000. 

Bal.    1,   2,   3   years,   equal    payments    at   6   per   cent. 

This  property  joins  the  town  limits  of  Red  Bluff 
with  a  population  of  5000.  The  property  is  but  a 
half  mile  from  the  R.  R.,  Post,  Office,  banks,  stores, 
etc.  There  is  a  one-story  frame  dwelling,  2  large 
barns,  of  150  tons  capacity,  tank  and  windmill  with 
all  necessary  outbuildings.  There  are  several  bored 
live  wells  and  also  a  large  living  spring  for  stock. 
Pure,  soft  water.  Abundance  of  water  for 
irrigation.  Soil  is  a  sandy  loam  from 
4  to  10  feet  in  depth  and  will  grow 
any  crop  known  to  California.  Of  the  617  acres, 
350  acres  have  been  under  cultivation  and  500 
acres  can  be  cultivated,  the  balance  is  pasture. 
The  land  is  all  fenced  and  cross  fenced  by  barbed 
wire,  being  in  fair  condition.  There  is  just  enough 
slope  to  the  lay  of  the  land  for  good  drainage. 
The    average    rainfall    is    28    inches.      Altitude    308 


feet.  The  buildings  need  repairing  as  the  prop- 
erty has  been  in  tenants  hands  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  urgent  need  of  money  has  forced  the 
owner  to  put  the  property  up  for  sale  and  the 
extremely  low  figure  at  which  the  place  is  offered 
will  insure  a  quick  sale.     Investigate  this  at  once. 

No.    872. 


160  ACRES  of  as  fertile  land  as  can  be  found 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  located  in  one  of  the 
best  fruit  and  garden  districts  in  Tehama  County. 
One  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  full  bearing  or- 
chard. Peaches,  Prunes  and  Almonds.  All  under 
irrigation.  This  place  has  its  own  water  rights 
and  ditches  which  go  with  the  place;  2%  miles 
to  town  and  railroad  shipping  point.  All  neces- 
sary appliances  for  handling  crops.  Price,  $18,- 
000.     Time  on  part  if  desired.  No.  879. 


9200  ACRES  lying  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Sacramento  River.  All  under  cultivation,  fenced 
and  cross  fenced.  Good  ranch  buildings.  Over 
four  mile  of  River  Front.  Nice  level  land  and 
can  be  irrigated  if  desired.  Conveniently  located 
as  to  towns  and  railroads.  This  land  all  lies  in 
a  body  and  is  a  fine  place  to  subdivide.  Price, 
$126,500.  One-third  cash.  Balance  can  remain  on 
interest  to  suit  purchaser  at  6  per  cent  per  an- 
num. No.    875. 


340  ACRES  of  as  fine  land  as  can  be  found  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  all  under  a  system  of  irri- 
gation. Permanent  water  rights  of  500  inches. 
Ditches  and  all  appiances  for  handling  crops  go 
with  the  place.  About  100  acres  of  fruit,  mostly 
peaches  in  bearing.  The  balance  of  the  land  is 
all  ready  to  seed  to  Alfalfa  or  plant  to  fruit  or 
anything  a  person  desires.  Price,  $60  per  acre. 
Time  on  part  if  desired.  876. 


276  ACRES  of  Al  land  all  in  bearing  orchard, 
mostly  peaches.  Permanent  water  right,  ditches, 
etc.  Fruit  trays,  boxes,  etc.,  sufficient  for  hand- 
ling the  crops.  A  portion  of  this  orchard  is  old 
trees  that  should  come  out  in  the  near  future  and 
be  replaced  by  new  ones  or  the  land  put  in  Al- 
falfa or  anything  that  a  person  might  wish  to 
plant.  Such  land  as  this  commands  a  price  of  $100 
per  acre  all  through  the  Sacramento  and  that,  too, 
without  a  water  right.  Price,  $18,000.  Easy  terms 
of  payment.  This  land  is  located  on  Main  County 
road    2    miles    from    Vina,    Tehama    County,    Cal. 

No.    877. 


80  ACREI^  of  number  one  land  with  permanent 
water  right  of  500  miners  inches,  ditches  and  head- 
gates  built.  Sixty  acres  of  this  tract  is  in  or- 
chard mostly  peaches,  40  acres  of  this  orchard  is 
young  trees  just  come  in  bearing  2»4  miles  from 
good  town  and  shipping  point.  All  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  handling  crops.  Good  roads  and  good 
schools,  etc.  Price,  $9,200.  Easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment. No.   878. 


114  ACRES  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Vina. 
Tills  is  the  very  best  Fruit  and  Alfalfa  or  Garden 
land.  Twenty  acres  of  bearing  orcj^ard,  mostly 
Peaches.  All  under  irrigation  with*  water  right 
and  ditches  complete.  Price,  $13,110.  Easy  terms 
of  payments.  No.  880. 
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THt  COIORAOO  110*0. 


""^^OOiSOUT^t** 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 


^  Learn  something  of  the  Great  West;  see  the  Rocky  Mountains 

q  COME  TO  COLORADO,  the  Wonderland  of  our  Continent 

^  The  grandest  scenery.     The  most  perfect  climate 

q  The  COLORADO  &  SOUTHERN  RY.  has  issued  a 
series  of  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  descriptive  of  this  fascin- 
ating country.     Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 


T.  E.  FISHER 

Geiieral 
Passenger  Agent 


"THE  COLORADO  ROAD 


^^'^on^DQlkSam^'^'^'^^ 


629  Cooper  Bldg. 
Denver, 
^^  Col. 


P.  S.     We  maintain  sui>erb  service  between  Denver,  Colorado  Springs    and 
Pueblo.     Ask  that  your  ticket  reads  via  our  line. 


Safe  Investments 


C[|  The  Bank  of  Highland  Park  is  located 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  suburb 
in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
^  Will  make   investments  and  guarantee 
six  per  cent,  payable  quarterly. 

^  Address  Highland  Park,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.      :::::: 


THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS  &  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash     - 
Deposits,  June  30,   1906     -    ■     .     ■ 


$  2.552,719.61 

1,000,000.00 

38.476,520.22 


F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  President;  DaHiel  Meyer,  First  Vice-President; 
Emll  Rokte,  Second  Vice-President;  A.  H,  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
Herrmann,  Asst.  Cashier;  Geerge  Tourny.  Secretary;  A.  H.  MuUer, 
Asst.  Secretary;   Goodfellow  A  Eells,  Geaeral  Attorneys. 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS: 

F.    Tillmann,  Jr..    Daniel   Meyer,    Emil  Rokte,   Ign.   Steinhart,   I.  N. 
Walter,  N.  Ohlandt.  J.  W.  Van  Bergen.  E.  T.  Kruse,   W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


Oregon 
Is  Proud  of 
The  Spectator 
Why? 


fl 


Because  it  is  Portland's  high  class 
weekly  and  represents  all  that  is 
good  in  the  city  and  state. 

For    rates    for    advertising    address 
Spectator  Publishing  Company^ 
Mallory  Building,  Pordand,  Ore. 


Please   mention   The   Pandex   when    rrrltlng;  to  Advertisers. 
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Zellerbach  Building.  S.  E.  corner  Battery  and  Jacluon  Street*.  San  Francisco.  Cal..  U.  S.  A. 


The  New 
Home  of 


Zellerbach  Paper  Company 


The  Largest  Paper  House 
in  the  World 


Bargains  in  High  Class  Stocks  and  Mining  Securities 


FOR  SALE. 

1,000  Mohawk  Florence  Leasing $ 

2,000  Searchlight  Helena 

3,000  Greenwater  Ely 

2,000  Arizona    Ely    

1,000  Standard  No.  1 

4,000  Johnnie    Greenwater 

1,000  Red    King    Mining 

1,000  Octave  M.    &   M 

1,000  Silver   Pick  Triangle 

2,000  Goldfleld    Coming   Nation 

2,000  Giant  Bullfrog 

1,000  Potlatch    Goldfleld 

6,000  Little     Florence    Mining 

4,000   Desert  Chief 

2,000  Cerro   del    Oro 

1,000  Vaughn   Ductile  Metals 1. 

1,000  Tramp   Ext 

6,000  Promontorlo 

10,000  Mono  M.   &  M 

2,000  Electric  Heating 

1,000  Ross    Pump    

10  American  Marconi 

20  Toledo    Columbus    

2,000  Mt.    Gaines 

500  Gold    Roads    

100  Quartette    

6,000  Mt.    Whitney    

10,000  Blsbee  West 

6,000  Jerome    Verde   Copper 

'500  Anti-Friction    Journal    Box 

250  P.   B.   Stelfer 

2,000   Bonnie  Clair 

50  Wellington   Gold   M.   &   M 

10,000  Penn    Wyoming    

100   Bfenedlctlne ; 

2,000  Nevada  Pearl 

2,000  Amer.    Axle    

Hoyt    Mach.    (Parent    Co.) 


35. 


67% 

01 

02% 

02 

09 

01 

16 

75 

21 

12 

16 

42 

70 

07 

25 

00 

26 

12% 

03 

28 

75 

25 

00 

00 

03 

04% 

15 

45 

60 

60 
Bid 

65 

00 

26 
Bid 
Bid 


500  Crescent    Rotary,    block    80.00 

200  Leroy  Air  Power,  block 25.00 

5,000  Sonora   Mex.   Cop Bid 


200  Wes^t.   Home  Const.,  Prfd 

'5,000  Empire    (Wlsner)     

6,000  Col.   Monarch   (Wlsner)    .  . 

2,500  Merchie   Ext.    (Wlsner)    .  . 

5,000  United    T.    &   G.    (Wlsner), 


UNITED  SECURITIES  CO., 


10.00 

22 

17 

13 

03% 

100  Bankers   Firt   Ins 110.00 

5,000  Breyfogle    Manhattan 15 

1,000  Copper    Creek    (Col.    Sibley) 63 

100  Cienguita    Cop    3.50 

1,000  East    Comstock   Wonder    Bid 

2.000  Goldfleld  Bro 03 

10,000  Great  Northern   Idaho 07 

50  Jumbo   Ext.    (block)    100.00 

4  Lazacualpo,  Rubber 376.00 

200  Pacific    Wireless 3.26 

200   Shreves  Oil 17 

4,300  Furnace   Creek   Copper .36 

3,000  Vernal    Ext 01 

10,000  Rhyolite    Rose  Gold    (block) 60.00 

3,000  Greater   Manhattan 

3,000  Man.    Gibraltar 

1,000  Man.    Wisconsin     (McDon'd) 

1,000  Tonopah  G.   &  S 

1,000   Duplex    Ext 

1,000  Rye  Patch 

WE    WILL    BUY 

Mt.   Gaines 

Chiapas  Rubber $80.00 

Rio   Nichol 70.00 

Octave    M.    &   M 37  % 

Bufa 60 

Sonora  M.  &  M 16 

Santa  Barbara  Oil 10 

Enclose  check,  draft,  P.  O.  order  wl4h  your  bids 
and  offerings  for  any  block  you  desire.  References: 
Occidental  Trust  and  Savings  Bank.     Use  the  wire. 

421-2-3  I.  W.  Mellman  Buildinarl  | 
Los  Anseles.  Cal.  |  ] 


.01 

.01 

.04% 

.02% 

.07% 

.01 


Bid 
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Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 

Reached  Only  via  the  Santa  Fe 
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Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  Showing  Portion  of  El  Tovar  Hotel 


Special  excursion  rates  from  all  California  points  during 
Summer  months,  good  for  return  passage  thirty  days 
from  date  of  sale. 

Modern  hotel  accommodations  under  Harvey 
management  please  all. 


Please  mention  The  Pandex  when  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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FOSTER'S 
MAGAZINE 


Volume  X  OCTOBER,  1907 


No.  2 


"\X/^OULD  you  like  to  share  in  the 
Enormous  Profits  of  the  200 
Ton  Smelter  of  the  Pacific  Reduc- 
tion Company?  If  so,  buy  some  of 
the  20  year  6  per  cent  First  Mort- 
gage Gold  Coupon  Bonds,  with 
which  we  offer,  for  a  Hmited  time  only, 
A  BONUS  OF  100  PER  CENT 
OFTHESTpCK  OF  XllE  COM- 
PANY. If  you  realize  the  enormous 
dividends  paid  by  smelters  you  will 
write  at  once  for  our  magazine  which 
tells  all  about  this  offer.  Write  to-day. 
^  The  same  careful  attention  given  to 
the  investment  of  $100  as  to  the  in- 
vestment of  larger  sums. 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Suite  516  Bumiller  Bldg.,  430  S.  Broadway 
LOS   ANGELES.  CALIF. 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  acci- 
dentally spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  ihe  hair  was  completely 
removed.  We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results.  Apply  for 
a  few  minutes  and  the  hail  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It 
Cannot  Fail.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application 
will  rrmove  it;  the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or 
growth  on  moles,  ma>  require  two  or  more  applications,  and 
without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feelin'g  when  applied 
or  ever  afterward. 

Modene   supersedes   electrolysis. 

Used  by  people  of  refinement,  and  recommended 

by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits 

Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases  (securely 
sealed),  on  receipt  of  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by 
letter,  with  your  full  address  written  plainly.  Postage 
stamps  taken. 

Local  and  General  Agents  Wanted. 
MODEINCMANUPACTURINGCO. 

Dept.  539  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Ever};  Bottle  Guaranteed 

We  offer  $1000  for  Failure  or  the  Slightest  Injury 


WILL  ASTONISH  THE  WORLD 


The  vast  richness  of  our  properties,  consisting  of  over  4,000  acres  of  virgin  gold  bearing  placers,  all  located, 
titles  and  water  rights  secured,  will  startle  the  mining  world  by  the  enormous  output  of  gold.  We  will  gladly  take 
you  to  the  properties  and  prove  our  assertions. 

Thousands  of  mining  men  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  new  gold  country  of  southeastern  and  southern 
Utah,  known  as  the  GOLD  BASIN  of  the  West,  East  of  this  country  lies  the  famous  San  Juan  mines,  which 
have  produced  over  fifty  millions  during  the  last  eight  years.  To  the  northward  lie  some  of  the  richest  mines  of 
Utah;  westward  lies  the  Colorado  of  the  west  and  the  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  NEVADA. 

The  assay  values  of  the  gravel  bars  show  that  from  30  cents  to  $  1 .98  per  yard  may  be  saved  by  amalgama- 
tion. Assay  values  of  the  sandstone  deposits  run  from  45  cents  to  $5.35  per  ton.  Figuring  on  the  lowest  valua- 
tion in  all  cases,  the  gravel  bars  are  worth  at  30  cents  per  yard  $26, 1 36,000  aud  at  the  least  will  leave 
$  1 7,424,000  net  profit.  The  sandstone  deposit  will  be  45  cents  per  ton  minus  25  cents  for'  treatment,  aggregating 
a  net  profit  of  $348,480,000.  These  figures  result  from  the  lowest  assays,  while  it  may  be  shown  that  tests  in 
many  cases  greatly  exceed  these  values,  the  former  are  assured  facts  proven  by  careful  experiment. 

For  the  one  purpose  of  installing  a  dredging  plant  of  3,000  yards  daily  capacity,  together  with  all  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  the  saving  of  the  gold  and  silver  values,  this  company  is  now  allowing  a  number  of  shares  to  be 
taken  at  10  cents  per  share.  Though  these  shares  have  been  on  sale  but  a  short  time,  hundreds  of  conservative 
mining  investors  have  already  purchased  large  blocks  of  the  stock.  These  men  possessed  the  foresight  to  recognize 
"opportunity,"  and  the  determination  to  grasp  it  while  it  was  within  their  reach  will  make  them  rich. 

ADDRESS    DEPT.    B    FOR    FULL    PARTICULARS 


THE  GOLD  DREDGING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 


ROOMS  26-28-142  1-2  SECOND  STREET 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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MONEY  IN  TREES 


PACIFIC  COAST  FORESTS  ALONE  ARE  LEFT 
The  famine  is  not  much  yet,  but  the  pinch  is  coming 


IT  WILL 

PAY 

TO 

BE  YOUR 

OWN 
BANKER 

You  can  save  and  invest 
at  the  same  time 


noOO.    NO  LABOR.    NO  SPECULATION 

One  good  investment  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  labor;  $A  per  month  for  25 
months  invested  now  in  Oregon  timber  will  buy  negotiable  dividend  stock 
secured  by  100,000  feet  of  timber  GUARANTEED.  Will  soon  be  worth 
;^1000,  besides  paying  50  per  cent  dividends.  This  is  well  worth  your  time 
to  investigate.  Write  to-day  for  full  information. 
NORTH    COAST    CO-OPERATIVE    LUMBER    CO. 

IVIanufacturers  -and  Exporters 

Suite  91-95  Realty  Trust  Building  PORTLAND.  OREGON 


. 


The  Northern  Exploration  Company 

We  have  one  of  the  best  lays  in  Alaska  —  situated  on 
Tenderfoot  Creek  near  Fairbanks. 

All  operating  machinery  and  equipment  is  already  on 
the  ground. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  telegram  just  received 
from  our  foreman — "Located  good  pay  on  Tenderfoot" 
— is  sufficient,  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  investment 
indeed  to  purchase  some  of  the  limited  number  of 
treasury  shares  which  we  have  placed  on  sale  to  con- 
tinue operations.  Prospective  results  from  the  sluicing 
of  the  dump  at  the  opening  of  the  season  will  show 
a  handsome  dividend  to  all  the  stockholders. 

Look  us  up!     Write  us!     We  will  furnish  all  in- 
formation  and  references  on  receipt  of  your  letter. 

The  Northern  Exploration  Company 

655-6  NEW  YORK  BLOCK  -  -  SEATFLE,  WASH. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARB3   YOUR  TEETH   LOOSE? 

Guma    Ulcerated,    Shrunken    nnd     Sore? 

If   SO,    READ    THIS! 

New  York,  February  1st,  1907. 
"My  wife's  gums  were  ulcerated,  bleeding  and 
sore,  with  her  teeth  so  loose  from  Rigg's  Disease 
that  she  could  almost  extract  them  with  her  fin- 
gers. She  tried  everything  she  heard  of  to  no 
purpose.  Dentists  said  the  trouble  was  incurable. 
At  last  she  heard  of  Vlr-Denta  No.  2  and  procured 
a  bottle,  with  the  blessed  result  that  her  gums 
were  soon  entirely  HEALED  and  her  teeth  again 
made  FIRM.  I  also  used  the  same  remedy  with 
equally   satisfactory   results. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BROWN, 
Superintendent  Clarke  Apartment  Building,  Madi- 
son Ave.,  corner  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Price  $1  at  Druggists,  or  115  Fulton  St.;  Hegeman 
Co.'s  10  Drug  Stores,  and  108  Sixth  Ave.,  New 
York.  By  mail  from  The  Herbal  Laboratory,  109 
Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Ten  years  before  the  pub- 
lic, 20  years  of  test.     Mention  Pandex. 

FOR  SAL.B. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Residential,  Business  and 
Industrial  properties  (paying  more  than)  6  per  cent 
investments,  with  the  moral  support  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  behind  them.  Address  The  Hanlons. 
Attorneys,    Washington,    D.   C. 

SAN  BERNARDINO:    The  Most  Prosreanve  Buanen   Gty   in 

Southern    California.     3    Transcontinental    Railroads.     Business    properties 
cheaper  per  front  foot  than  in  any  other  locality.     Write  for  booklets. 
Taylor  Realty  Co. ,    Drawer  No.  7 1 5,  San  Bernardino,  California. 

RAG  CARPET  WEAVING,   Rag  Carpet  Chenille. 

Wove  Rugs  and  Silk  Rag  Portieres  woven  to  order. 
Also  handsome  Fluff  Rugs  made  from  your  old  car- 
pets. Send  for  particulars.  GEO.  MATTHEW,  709 
Fifth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

BUY  AN  OREGON  ORCHARD! 

Best  orchard  proposition  in  center  of  Oregon  fruit-erowinz  district. 
Will  set  out  apples,  pears  or  English  walnuts;  care  for  trees  Hve  years  on 
easy  monthly  payments.  $150  per  acre  includinE  trees  and  care.  For 
full  particulars  address  M.   E.  Beatty,  ?16  Abington  Bldg.,  Portland,  Or. 


Oh,  Joy!  Again  Strong! 

Trade   "GAU-DE-A-MUS!"   Mark 

(LET  US  HAVE  A  JOYFUL  TIME) 

Gau-de-a-mut  makes  feeble  men  strong  and  vieorous.  NO 
dosing:  No  Sample).  No  Postals.  By  mail  *1,  from  the  HER- 
BAL LABORATORY,109  Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Mention  Pandex. 

No. Baxter  Ave..  Louisville,  Ky. 

June  26th.  1907. 
Herbal  Laboratory — 

Gentlemen — I  tried,  on  advice  of  a  friend,  a  bottle  of  your  Gau- 
dc-a-mus  and  it  did  mc  so  much  Eood,  after  all  else  had  failed,  that  I 
must  have   a   bottle  by   me   all   the  time.     Please  find  CI  enclosed. 

Yours  respectfully. 
1000  Others.  H H 


A   CONCEPTION    OP 

DELICIOUS   FLAVORS 

Something  out  of  P^  j\  Dl  F  I  N  F  '^  ordinary  can 
only  be  had  with  •▼■'^■^  l_t_ll^l_  ^hen  used  in 
Cakes,  Puddings,  Ices,  Frostings,  Candies,  Sherbets,  Bon  Bons,  Ice 
Cream,  etc.  It  is  not  a  maple  substitute,  but  produces  a  flavor  finer, 
better  than  Maple.  And  you  know  how  wholesome,  appetizing,  deli- 
cious Maple  goodies  are,  then  think  how  something  better  would  taste. 

A  SYRUP    BETTER   THAN    MAPLE 

can  be  made  with  4  pints  boiling  water,  7  lbs.  granulated  sugar  and  I  at. 
Mapleine  Extract,  at  a  cost  of  59'  _•  cents  a  gallon  in  5  minutes'  time. 

35c.  Brings  a  Z  oz.  Bottle 
Enough  for  2  gallons.  Sample  2c.  Booklet  Free 

Crescent  Mfs.Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


N.  W.  OSTERHOUT.  Pre^ 


/  can  help  you  to  a 
Profitable     Position. 

As  a  Telegrapher, 
Railway  Agent,  or 
Stenographer. 

Our  graduates 
make  good.  Write 
to  me,  mentioning 
Pandex. 

Oregon  Expert 
College 

Commoowealth  Bldg..  PortUod.  Or 


HELP  WANTED  ^^  ^  DAYandoveriseamcd 
I  ILL!  If  nil  LU  jjy  ^^j.  grmi^atcs  after  two  or  three 
months'  Practical  Instruction  in  Plumbing,  Plastering, 
Bricklaying  Trades,  Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Draughting. 
No  Book  learning  given  or  requested.  Free  Catalogxie. 
Positions  secured.  You  can  enter  at  any  tync. 
COYNE  TRADE  SCHOOL 

New  York  228-242  Eighth  St.,  San  FranciKO 
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Mining   Investments 

Good  profits  can  be  made  in  mining 
stocks,  if  tlie  buyer  will  only  use  care 
when  purchasing.  We  recommend 
some  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district 
Idaho,  in  mines  that  are  approaching 
a  paying  basis.  This  district  pro- 
duced last  year  $1  7,307,324. 

J.  L.  WHITNEY  &  CO. 

Zeigler  Block  SPOKANE.  WASH- 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S 

LEADING    HOTELS 


MAJESTIC 

Sutter,  cor.  Gough  street 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  up 


MAJESTIC  ANNEX 

Sutter,  near  Gough  street 

AMERICAN   PLAN 

$3.50  per  day  and  up 


300    ROOMS,   200  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 

ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES.  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  THE  PRESENT  BUSINESS 
CENTER 


Take  Sutter  street  car  at 
the  Ferry  direct  to  Hotel 


GUSTAY  MANN,  MANAGER 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

Correspondence  Invited 


THE  SAVINGS  BANK 


OF  THE 


Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company 


4 


PAYS  INTEREST  AS  FOLLOWS 

Per  Cent  Interest 


I  on  Savings  Deposits 

INTEREST   COMPOUNDED   SEMI-ANNUALLY 
Pays  3  per  cent  on  Daily  Balances  of  Check  Accounts 
Pays    4    per    cent   Interest   on    Certificates  of  Deposit 


J.  Thorburn  Ross    -         -    -      President 
George  H.  Hill     -    -     -      Vice-President 

T.  T.  Burkhart Treasurer 

John  E.  Aitchison Secretary 


240-244    WASHINGTON    STREET 

Corner  Second  St.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Scenic  Line 

OF  THE  World 

TRAVELERS    WILL    FIND    THE 

GRANDEST  SCENERY  IN  AMERICA 

L               M    " 

EN  ROUTE  VIA 

Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad 

Write   for  Descriptive  Literature 

S.  K.  Hooper,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent 
Denver,  Colo. 

If  ^-=^1  ^^SSaMifcaracSoN  of  the 

W  ^f=-fc,  ^^i^^^Kfl  CRANIO  RIVER 

?   ^      "ife     ~^*ii^^S8^H  DENVER       AND 
|l    ^-     1       IS.     ■^'f^^^^KK  R'O       GRANDE 

Please  me«itl*m  The  Pandeac  -whea  -rrrltlBc  to  Ad-rertlsera. 


THE    P AND EX 


WE  will    build  you    houses    like 
these    in    SIERRA    VISTA 
PARK,  Roseville,  California,  and 

find  tenants  that  will  pay  you  a  rental 
that  will  net  you  8%  on  your  in- 
vestment. 

California    Corporation 

No.  620  J  Street 

Sacramento,         California 

Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  DARROW, 

President. 


_1_i 


Floor  plan 


i> 


'^A 


Finsr  Flooh  Plan 


,   -r-^ 


Sccono  Tloor  Plan 
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To  California  Cheap 


LOW     RATES    TO    THE    GOLDEN 
STATE   DURING 

September  and  October 


FROM 


New  York  .  .  .  $50.00 
Pittsburg  ....  41.00 

Chicago 33.00 

St.  Louis 30.00 

Kansas  City  .  .  .  25.00 

Omaha 25.00 

New  Orleans  .  .  30.00 

Other    Rates   from  many  more  Eas- 
tern Cities 

Long  Time    Limits   and    Stopovers 
en  route 


WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  MAT- 
TER AND  DETAILS  TO  AGENTS 
EVERYWHERE 


Southern  Pacific 
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THE  CYINTHIA 


A  New  Three- 
Story  Fire  -  Proof 
Apartment  House 


Fronting  the  Ocean,  the  new 
Pleasure  Pier  and  Pavilion,  in 
the  Heart  of  this  City,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bath 
House  and  Beach.    :     :     :     : 


Suite  and  Single  Room 
Accommodations 

26  Apartments    of    4  Rooms 
5  "  "3      " 

5  ..  u    2      •• 


10  Single  Rooms 


and  ANNEX 


Applications  for   Apartments  Address 

P.    O.     BOX    214 

LONG   BEACM,  CALIFORNIA 

Home  Phone  24,  or  Sunset  2151 


The    Ideal    Place 
in  Which  to  Live 


The  Comforts  of  Hotel  Life 
Combined  with  Economy  of 
Living  at  Home.       :     :     :     : 

ELEGANTLY 
FURNISHED 
THROUGHOUT 

Every  Apartment  Steam 
Heated  and  Equipped  with 
Every    Modern   Convenience. 


Spacious  verandas  and  roof 
garden,  with  beautiful  view 
over  the  country.  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  the  whole  beach 
from  Huntington  Beach  to  San 
Pedro  with  new  breakwater  and 
Catalina  Island. 


How  far  from 
a  Doctor  are  you 
at  night? 

THINK  ONE  MINUTE 

Your  baby  or  children  get  colds 
and  CROUP  at  night. 

You  saddle  or  hitch  up — get  a 
doctor — costs  $5.00. 

Cut  out  this  ad  and  mail  with  50c  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  one  box 

Dennis  Eucalyptus  Ointment 
and  Croup  Cure 

You  will  not  have  to  run  for  a  doctor  the 
next  time.    Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 

-ADDRESS- 
DENNIS    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
SUTTER  CREEK,  AMADOR  CO..  CALIF. 


St  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND,    OREGON 


RESIDENT  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departnrients. 

AJoantags    in    Muiic,   Art,   Elocution,   Cymnasium. 

REOPENS    SEPT.    16th 

Catalogue  on  Application 
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Chicago  to   New  York  in 
1  O  Hours. 


Interest  In  the  great  Electric  Railroad  that  will 
cut  down  the  running  time  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  to  ten  hours,  and  carry  passengers  at  a 
$10  fare,  continues  unabated.  People  who  were 
skeptical  at  first  as  to  the  reality  of  such  a  gi- 
gantic project  have  now  become  convinced  by  the 
actual  showing  of  work  already  done.  The  first 
grading  was  begun  on  the  first  of  September,  1906. 
Cars  will  be  running  on  the  first  fifteen  miles  by 
the  end  of  April,  1907.  The  Chicago-New  York 
Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  will  run  over  a  track 
that  scarcely  verges  from  a  straignt  line  in  Its 
entire  course  of  750  miles,  thereby  making  the 
distance  150  miles  shorter  than  the  shortest  ex- 
isting steam  railroad  route.  Over  this  direct 
route  will  be  run  hourly  electric  trains  at  a  speed 
that  will  reach  a  maximum  of  100  miles  an  hour 
and  maintain  an  average  of  75   miles. 

For  full  literature  and  a  sample  copy  of  the 
"Air  Line  News,"  which  is  a  little  illustrated  maga- 
zine devoted  to  railroads  in  general  and  the 
Chicago-New  York  Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  in 
particular,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to 
the  Southwestern  Securities  Company,  431  Delbert 
Block,  943  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Name 


Agents    wanted    in    all    towns    where    not    repre- 
sented. (Pandex     5). 


MENNENS 

BORATED    TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


ftp  pr 


"When  Frosf  is  on  the  Pumoliin 

and  fodder's  in  the  shock,"  there  comes  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  to  daily  users  of 

Mennen's  Borated  Talcum  Toilet  Powder' 

at  having  survived  the  summer  months  with  clear  skin  and  com- 
plexions unimpaired.  Hennrn's  is  a  safe  and  pure  toilet  necessity, 
delightful  after  bathinir  and  after  shsTing,  and  indispensable  in 
the  nursery. 

Fof  your  protection  it  is  put  up  in  a  non-refillable  box — the 
"box  that  loi."  If  MENNEN'S  face  is  on  the  cover  it's  genuine 
and  a  gaarantee  of  parity.  Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  June  30th,  1906.     Serial  No.  1542. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail,  25  cents.     Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark.  N.  J. 

Try  MENNEN'S  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder 
It  has  the  scent  of  fresh-cut  Parma  Violets 


A/NT"!      LEAN 


Dr.  Morrow's  Anti-Lean 
makes  Lean  people  Fat 

^The  theory  of  making  people  fat  by  giving  them 
fats  and  oils  is  wrong,  as  it  upsets  the  stomach, 
destroys  the  appetite  and  assimilation.  The  theory 
of  feeding  them  pre-digested  foods  is  also  wrong, 
because  the  digestive  organs  get  to  depend  upon  the 
pre-digestion. 

Our  theory  is  to  make  them  fat  through 

the  nervous  system.     All  lean  people  are 

neurotics  to  a  great  extent,  with  a  rapid 

heart    action.     Anti-Lean    quiets    down 

their  nervousness  and  heart  action,  pro 

duces  a  natural  and  norma!  sleep,  increases 

their  appetite  and  tones  up  and  invigorates 

their  digestive  organs  so  they  will  digest 

and  assimilate  their  food  without  any  pre-digestion ; 

it  also  regulates  the  bowels.     This  is  nature's  way 

of  making  lean  people  fat.     Each  bottle  contains  a 

month's  treatment  and  costs  $L  50.     n  you  are  unable  to  obtain 

Anti-Lfan  from  local  druggitts.  it  will  be  sent  on   receipt  of   price.     Anti- 
Lean  Medicine  Co..  OregonianBldg.,  Portland.  Oregon. 


AN  XI      LEA 
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San  Francisco 
Literary  S)aidicate  and  Manuscript 

Agency 


915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Eastern  Agent: 

Brown  Bros.,  New  York 


Foreign  Agent: 

Curtis  Brown,  London 


^  Successful  writers  nowadays  can  sell  their  manuscripts  for  more  than  ever  before.  A  few 
years  ago  Jack  London  could  not  sell  his  best  stories  for  any  price.  This  was  because  he  did 
not  know  the  editors  and  they  did  not  know  him.  Now  he  receives  one  thousand  dollars  for  hii 
simple  promise  to  write  a  book,  and  fifteen  cents  for  every  word  he  writes.  His  literary  agents 
attend  to  this. 

fl  We  have  handled  and  edited  manuscripts  by  Jack  London  and  other  successful  western  writ- 
ers.   Every  one  of  these  authors  now  makes  his  writing  pay — and  it    pays  well. 

^  We  stand  in  cordial  relations  with  editors  and  publishers  of  the  leading  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals of  America,  and  some  of  the  best  literary  reviews  of  England,  We  maintain  correspond- 
ence also  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  leading  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

^  We  will  edit  any  magazine  article  or  poem  and  advise  you  where  best  to  place  it,  for  a  fe« 
of  one  dollar,  prepaid.     Our  fee  for  considering  manuscripts  of  novels  or  plays  is  five  doUam. 

^  We  will  endeavor  to  obtain  within  six  months  the  publication  of  any  (typewritten)  manu- 
script for  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  the  full  publisher's  price  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  author  by 
the  publisher  without  any  percentage  charge  on  our  part.  In  case  of  non-acceptance  by  any 
publisher  within  six  months  we  will  return  the  manuscript  and  refund  two  dollars,  retaining  the 
balance  for  expenses  and  trouble  incurred. 

^  Address  all  communications  to  our  Treasurer,  915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


There  is  nothing  that  should  appeal  to  you 
more  strongly  than 

ARCADIA  IRRIGATED  FRUIT  LANDS 

There  is  no  time  more  wisely  expended  thf.n    a    line    or 

two  asking  for  more  information,  which 

1  will  be  glad  to  send  you. 

There  is  no  investment  so  easily  taken  hold  of 
that  will  bring  you  a  life  income.  This  is  for 
you-  and  your  friends.      So  wrie  me  today. 

LOUIS  G.  GLIEVE 

812  American  Bank  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


^^WWSaJe&T^ttail  ard  For  R? 


Send  foi  illustrated  catalogue. 


1808  Market  St..  San  FranciMo, 


C«L;  837  S.  Sprinc  St..  Lo»  Anseles.  QmL 

Cnn  per  month  to  collect  names,  advertise 
^^^  and  distribute  samples  of  our  goods. 
Saunders  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Save  $3.85  Per  Week 

and  if  will  earn  over 
$400  a  month  for  you 

We'll  Send  Proof  by  "Reitirn  Mail 


SOUNDS  like  a  gold  mine,  doesn't  it.  Well, 
it  isn't  a  gold  mine  nor  a  speculation  or 
chance  game  of  any  kind  whatever. 
It  is  the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest, 
best  investmen  t  opportunity  you  will  ever  have 
a  chance  to  investigate.  It  is  Irrigated  Land. 
10  acres  of  which  will  easily  earn  $5,000  per  year 
for  any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  farming. 

U.  S.  Government  Reports 

Now,  before  you  doubt  this  statement,  look 
at  the  map.  note  the  location  of  these  tracts 
and  then  look  them  up  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
Reports— they  back  up  our  statements  in  cold 
figures  and,  you  know.  Government  Reports 
tell  the  truth.  ,  ,      ^ 

We  have  6,250  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  sell 
and  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  now  and 
makina  money  now.  There's  no  developing  to 
be  done— no  clearing— and  in  many  instances 
not  even  a  house,  barn  or  fence  to  build.  We 
are  ready  to  turn  over  any  of  these  tracts  to 
you  tomorrow  if  you  wish— tracts  which  are 
making  money  now. 

"Then  why  do  we  want  to  sell  them?"  you 
may  ask. 

We  are  not  trying  to  sell  all  of  this  land.  We 
are  going  to  sell  only  a  part  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  the  merest  chance  that  we  happen  to 
be  in  a  position  to  make  you  such  an  extraordi- 
nary offer. 

Here's  how  it  happens. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  The  tracts  we  are  offering  you  in  this 
advertisement  are  parts  of  these  famous  pro- 
ducers. 

Former  Oivner  Noiv  Millionaire 

The  former  owner  having  reaped  large  re- 
turns from  them  andhavingreached  the  prime 
of  life,  and  wishing  to  retire  from  business  dis- 
posed of  the  wonderful  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  We  were  the  fortunate  buyers  of  a 
portion.  We  are  holding  as  large  a  part  of 
these  lands  for  our  own  profit  as  we  care  to 
work— the  rest  —  6.250  acres  —  we  will  sell  to 
whomever  cares  to  accept  this  opportunity,  and 
a  mere  postal  card  to  our  address  will  bring  you 
absolute  proof  to  show  that  this  opportunity  is 
Oolden,  for  the  land  we  offer  i/ow  is  just  as  good 
in  location  and  condition  as  the  land  we  are 
holding — and  we  will  prove  this. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family, 
especially  to  your  boys,  to  at  least  investigate 
this  proposition. 

And  if  we  can  prove  all  we  claim  for  it  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  and  them  to  buy  some  of  it. 

And  if  you  do  investigate  it  and  let  us  send 
the  positive  proofs  of  value,  we  know  that  you 
will  want  to  buy  some  of  it. 

Keep  your  present  farm  if  you  wish — but  buy 
10  acres  out  here  and  send  one  of  the  boys  or  a 
tenant  down  to  work  it  for  you.    This  land  is 

Better  Than  Insurance 

better  than  any  insurance  policy  that  was  ever 
written— 10  acres  of  this  land  will  yield  $5,000  a 
year  clear  profit.  The  land  cannot  get  away 
and  is  yours  or  your  family's  forever. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  one  of  these  10 
acre  tracts  for  your  own  and  your  family's  per- 
manent revenue  is  to  send  us  $50.  Then  take 
possession  of  the  land  if  you  wish  and  pay  us 
$3.85  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year  or  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  your  tract  will  have  earned  not 
only  your  living,  but  will  have  produced  enough 
surplus  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness. Or.  if  you  wish,  you  may  continue  to  pay 
off  this  balance  at  the  easy  rate  of  $3.85  per 
week  for  156  weeks. 

It  is  worth  every  cent  we  are  asking  for  it  now. 

It  will  be  worth  double  its  present  price  in 
five  ysars.  In  10  years  if  skillfully  farmed  and 
even  kept  up  to  its  present  productiveness  it  will 
be  worth  ten  times  more.  This  isn't  a  broad 
claim  either. 

Peculiar  conditions  in  Colorado  make  it  a 
very  conservative  claim. 

Listen.  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  these  peculiar 
conditions. 

Colorado  has  a  total  area  of  66.000,000  acres. 

Only  two  million  acres  of  that  enormous  area 
can  be  cultivated.    And  Colorado  today  con- 
.  sumes  more  produce  than  it  can  ever  raise. 


Now  this  hungry  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing. 

But  the  number  of  acres  of 
producing  land  is  not  increas- 
ing and  never  can  increase 
on  account  of  the  plans  na- 
ture built  upon. 

These,  Mr.  Farmer,  are  the 
reasons  why  some  farmer 
who  now  owns  and  is  work- 
ing a  part  of  this  land  is  this 
very  day  selling  his  products 
on  the  farm  at  prices  ranging 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  higher 
than  the  prices  vou  are  get- 
ting for  the  same  articles. 

What  can  this  mean  except 
that  the  demand  for  home- 
grown produce  in  Colorado 
is  enormous. 

And  what  can  this  increas- 
ing population  mean  except 
that  this  enormous  demand 
will  become  even  greater. 

And  what  can  that  mean 
except  that  th<i  land  we  are 
offering  you  now  at  $85  and 
$110  per  acre  will  in  10  years 
be  worth  ^850  to  $1,500  an 
acre. 

And  consider,  Mr.  Farmer, 
while  this  land  is  getting 
more  valuable  each  year  it  is 
paying  you  $500  net  per  acre 
per  year  and  more. 

$500  per  acre  in  Onions  is 
easy — we  can  prove  it. 

From  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  easy  in  Melons — 
real  Rocky  Ford  Melons.  This  land  is  but  8 
miles  Northwest  of  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford. 

Indeed  we  could  make  so  many  astounding 
statements  concerning  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
apples  (that  sold  in  New  York  last  year  at  29 
cts.  apiece)  and  many  other  fruits,  vegetables 
and  cereals  that  you  would  not  believe  them 
unless  we  could  lay  our  proofs  down  beside 
you  for  you  to  refer  to  as  you  read. 

But  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  realize  2.  3 
and  even  4  times  your  present  profit  with  no 
more  work  and  on  a  farm  no  larger  than  your 
present  farm  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
such  an  opportunity^ 

It  can  be  shown.     We  have  the  proof. 
Write  for  this  proof.    It  obligates  you  in  no 
way. 

There's  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  in  investigation.  So  investigate  this 
proposition  today. 

We  need  but  one  thousand  answers  to  this 
advertisement  to  insure  the  sale  of  every  acre, 
and  such  advertisements  have  been  known  to 
draw  600  inquiries  in  one  week. 

There  are  only  625  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  had 
and  this  opportunity  is  for  a  few  early  birds. 
It  is  a  Golden  opportunity  that  can  be  proved 
golden.  Think  of  it!  2,  3  and  4  times  your 
present  profits  on  the  same  acreage  with  no 
more  work,  and  absolutely  no  chance  of  fail- 
ure, except  through  your  own  mistake.  The 
climate  of  Colorado  gives  you  11  growing 
months. 

It  is  remarkably  clear  and  exhilarating,  with 
clear  sunshine  about  340  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  this  wonderful  sunshine  that  matures  3  and 
4  crops  per  year.  It  is  this  sunshine  and  the 
fact  that  our  irrigation  water  contains  a  silt 
which  is  the  very  best  fertilizer  known  that 
makes  products  of  the  Boston  and  Otero  Farms 
specimens  of  exceeding  beauty  and  value. 

Failure  is  Unknoivn 

except  through  individual  carelessness.  You 
are  absolutely  fortified  against  frosts  by  the 
climate — against  excessive  rains  by  the  natural 
conditions — against  drouth  by  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  irrigation  system  in  the 
country. 

Our  water  comes  direct  from  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  is  rich  in  natural  fertilizers  drain- 
ed from  3,000  square  miles  of  virgin  mountain 
soil;  it  not  only  feeds  the  crops  but  enriches 
the  soil  in  a  manner  impossible  even  with  the 
highest  priced  fertilizers  you  can  buy— so  your 
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land  never  can  wear  out,  but  becomes  more 
vroductive — better  under  cultivation. 

We  also  own  and  operate  the  Bob  Creek 
Reservoir  as  an  auxiliary  supply  which  could, 
if  desired,  furnish  water  for  all  crops  a  year 
running. 

Perpetual  water  rights  and  a  share  of  stock 
in  this  reservoir  and  the  main  canal  (also 
owned  by  us)  are  passed  to  you  with  deed  to 
the  land. 

The  advantage  of  getting  your  water  when 
you  want  it  and  putting  it  where  you  want  it 
in  just  the  rightamounts.  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  in  this  section  are  able  to 
produce  the  finest  developed  specim.ens  of 
fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in  the  country  and 
secure  top  prices  on  every  cop. 

Why  work  as  you  do  for  the  r?"''./?^  you  make. 

Why  waste  part  of  your  profits  in  the  feed- 
ing and  housing  of  stock  in  the  wiuCfr. 

Come  out  here— where  there's  no  j^ed  of  all 
of  this — make  money  all  the  time — feed  your 
stock  the  overflow  and  watch  them  fatten  to 
top  prices.  Stock  is  raised  here  at  practically 
no  real  expense. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  the  Eastern  market 
for  early  produce  and  stock  are  excellent. 
These  tracts  adjoin  the  main  line  of  the  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.  (see  Map)  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe— competing  lines  to  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  There  are 
also  Denver.  Pueblo.  Colorado  Springs,  Lead- 
ville.  Cripple  Creek  and  all  the  thickly  populat- 
ed and  rich  mining  towns  right  at  our  doors — 
all  of  them  affording  high  priced  markets. 

Mr.  Blancett.  one  of  our  prosperous  farmers, 
sold  apples  from  2'A  acres  for  $1,150.  He  sold 
berries  which  he  had  planted  between  mws  for 
$1,625.  Think  of  it!  2}4  acres  yielding  $2,775— 
over  $1,000 per  acre. 

We've  got  proofs  to  show  that  $5,000  per  year 
from  10  acres  of  this  land  is  easy.  We  want 
you  to  be  one  of  the  early  birds  on  this  propo- 
sition. 

We  want  you  to  write  us  today  for  full  infor- 
mation— for  proof  no  man  can  doubt — proof 
that  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  2,  3  and 
4  times  the  money  you  make  now  on  the  same 
acreage  and  without  working  any  harder  than 
you  are  working  today.  This  proposition  is 
rich  in  possibilities  for  you.  This  is  the  mo- 
ment to  decide  to  investigate,  for  your  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  the  bountiful  hand  of  fortune  is 
here  and  now.    Write  us  today  for  the  Proof. 


NORTHWEST  LAND  &  TRUST  CO.,     335  Monadnock  Building,  CHICAGO 
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The  Greatest  of  Musical  Inventions — the  T>vo-lIorf\ 

DUPLEX 

PHONOGRAPH 

FREE  TRIAL 

NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

IT  is  the  phonograph  that  gives  you  all  the  sound 
vibrations.  It  has  not  only  two  horns,  but  two 
vibrating  diaphragms  in  sound  box.  Other 
phonographs  have  one  diaphragm  and  one  horn. 
The  Duplex  gets  all  the  volume  of  music;  other 
phonoCTaphs  get  the  half.  The  Duplex  gives 
you  a  better  tone— clearer,  sweeter,  more  like 
the  original.    Our 

FREE 

Catalogue 

will  explain  fully 
the  superiority  of 
The  Duplex.  Don't 
allow  any  one  toper- 
suadeyoiito  buyany 
other  make  without 
first  sending  for  our 
catalogue.  The  Du- 
plex is  not  sold  by 
dealers  or  in  stores. 
We  are  Actual 
Manufacturers,  not 
jobbers,  and  sell 
only  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  user, 
eliminating  all 
middlemen's  profits. 

I  Duplex  Phonograph  Co..        299  Patterson  St.  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  l':rTr^.  iltl^^^^^^l^i:;^^^. 


Each  horn  is  30  in.  longiuith  ry  in. 
hell.   Calnnet  t8  in.x  I4in  xioin. 

That  is  why  we  are  able  to  manu- 
faclureand  deliver  the  bestphono- 
graph  made  for  leas  than  one- 
third  what  dealers  ask  for  othei 
makes  not  as  good. 

Freight  Prepaid 

Seven  Days'  Free  Trial 

We  allow  leTen  dayi'  free  trial  in  your  own  home 
in  which  t..  decide  whether  you  wish  to  lieep  it.  IS 
the  machine  does  not  malce  good  our  every  claim — 
volume,  quality,  savinir,  satisfaction— just  send  i9 
hack.    We'll  pay  all  freight  charges  both  ways. 

All  the  Latest  Improvements 

The  Duplex  is  equipped  with  a  mechanical  feed  that 
relieves  the  record  of  all  the  destructive  work  of  pro- 
pelling the  reproducer  across  its  surface.       The  needle  point  is  held  in  con 
tinuous  contact  with  the  inner  (which  is  more  accurate)  wall  of  the  sound 
wave  groove,  thus  reproducinii  more  perfectly  whatever  music  was  put  into 
the  record  when  it  was  made.    The  Duplei  his  adevice  by  whichthe  weight 
of  the  reproducer  upon  the  record  may  ha    regulated  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  thus  greatly  p.-eserv!ng  the  life  and  dura 
bility  of  the  records.    These  are  exclusive   features  of  the  Duplex  and  can  not  he  had  on  any  other  make  of  phonograph. 
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JEROME  VERDE  COPPER  Co. 
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Send  for  Prospectus  of   this  great  Copper    Proposition. 
Now  is  the  Time! 
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Propositions  of  Merit  Promoted 
Advertising  Promotions. 
Introduction  of  Up-to-Date  Novel- 
ties. San  Diego  Literature  Fur- 
nished upon  Application  and  "  It's 
no    trouble  to  answer  questions." 

Remondino  Investment  Co. 

Fletcher-Salmons  Block 

6th  and  D  Sts.  SAl^  DIEGO,  CAL. 
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NOTHING    HIDDEN 

About  Our  Operations 

The  Searchlight  of  Investigation 

Is  what  we  welcome.  We  want  you  to 
look  us  up,  investigate  our  methods,  our 
mines,  our  management. 

ASK  US  QUESTIONS;  WE'LL  ANSWER  FRANKLY 


A  Guarantee  of  a  Square  Deal 


WE  PROMISE  Development  of  all  our  properties;  nothing  more. 
We  publish  every  month  a  Progress   Report  showing  the  exact 
condition  of  every  property  and  mail  it  to  every  Shareholder. 

We  will  treat  you  as  a  shareholder  for  the  next  six  months,  send- 
ing you  our  Progress  Report  and  other  publications,  if  you  will  write 
us  that  you  are  interested  in  Square  Deal  Mining. 

WE  HAVE  THREE  EXCELLENT  MAPS,  TWO  OF  THE 
COEUR  D'ALENES  AND  ONE  OF  NEVADA,  WHICH  YOU 
CAN  HAVE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


THE  C.  E.  MITCHELL  CO.,  MINERS 

300-323  Columbia  Bldg.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

BRANCHES: 

Los  Angeles,  Wallace,   Idaho,  Milwaukee,  Binghamptoii  iS:  Philadelphia 
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THE    BUSINESS    COLLEGE 

Elks  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


•1     r^.o   •        i  <■  Anna  -    -_,  Alaxe 
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SOME  OF  OUR  GRADUATES  IN   LUCRATIVE  POSITIONS 

IN  THE  BUSINESS   rlS   \      \^^(2k  W  means  all  that  u  modern. 
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COLLEGE    WORLD    t«MClWUuCT\vUM\«)i     larity  and  attendance 

GET  OUR  CATALOGUE 

"YOUR  SALARY  DOUBLED" 

AND    LEARN 

Why  our  school  leads.     Why  our  graduates  are  all  employed.     Why  we  place  you  in  a 

paying  position  when  competent. 

Our  p^raduates  secure  the  highest  salaried  positions.      Leadincf  business  men  of  the  Northwest  constantly  de- 
mand their  services.    Over  842  applications  were  received  the  past  year,  and  we  placed  340  students  in  positions. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  CLASSES  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 

ELKS  BUILDING  ::  PORTLAND,' OREGON 
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When  it  is  properly  displayed,  and  the  more  up-to-date  faces 
you- use,  the  louder  it  talks.  If  any  of  your  customers  should, 
call  for  some  new  face  of  type,  you  are  sure  to  get  it,  and 
get  it  promptly  if  you  send  to  the 

American  Type  Founders  Co. 

We  also  handle  brass  rule  in  any  face  and  quantity.  Wood 
goods  in  any  shape,  form  or  style.  We  can  give  you  any- 
thing you  want  in  the  way  of  a  press  from  the  smallest  job- 
ber to  the  largest  cylinder. 


OUR  SPECIALTY:       EVERYTHING  FOR   THE  PRINTER 

American 
Type  Founders  Co. 

818-820  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 
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TO  FINISH  THE  FIGHT 

By  the  Editor 


A  Matter 

of  the 
Humanities. 


Stirred  by  President  Roose- 
velt's appeal  in  his  western 
speeches  to  the  spirit  of  hu- 
man sympathy,  and  fortified 
by  his  progressive  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  American  people  probably  are 
ready  for  the  next  great  struggle  through 
vphieh  they  must  pass  in  order  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  the  evils  of  a  too  high  com- 
mercialism. 

The  application  of  law  to  the  rich  and  poor 
alike  they  have  decreed  irrevocably.  The 
extension  of  public  control  to  institutions  too 
great  to  be  vouchsafed  to  the  control  of  the 
few  they  appear  to  have  adopted  with  equal 
finality.  What  remains  to  them  now  is  to 
bring  the  underlying  principles  of  law^- 
which,  after  all,  are  but  justice  and  fair  play 
— down  to  the  sphere  of  the  individual  self/ 
and  to  elevate  the  common  conception  of  gov- 
ernment to  a  point  where  the  efficiency  of 
political  administration  will  seem  as  much  of 
a  personal  obligation  as  efficiency  in  busi- 
ness or  efficiency  in  profession. 


Government 

Must 
Equal  Trade. 


Concentration  in  industries 
and  finance,  whose  dangers 
the  President  and  many 
others  before  him  have  so 
long  pointed  out,  must  perforce  be  met 
with  equal  concentration  in  civic  organiza- 
tion and  civic  direction.  The  machinery  of 
government  must  be  extended  coequally 
with  the  machinery  of  trade.  And  to  this 
end  the  people  must  cultivate  a  new  undQi!- 


standing  of  the  relationship  of  trade  to  poli- 
tics. They  must  learn  that  monetary  or  com- 
mercial success  earned  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  welfare  is  not  only  subversive  of  the 
comjnon  good  and  perilous  to  the  civic  sta- 
bility, but  ultimately  will  come  back  upon 
those  who  gain  it  in  such  a  way  that  they 
themselves  will  be  ashamed  of  it  and  will 
wish  that  fate  might  wash  them  of  the  op-, 
probrium. 


As  President  Roosevelt  said 
in  his  address  at  Canton,  and 
repeated  again  at  Keokuk,  St. 
Louis  and  Cairo,  men  must 
learn,  while  remaining  strong  and  vigilant 


Penalty  of 

Too 
Much  Self. 


Difficult  to  Explain. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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in  the  maintenance  of  their  own  interests, 
to  mellow  their  lives  and  enrich  their  experi- 
ences by  thinking  with  equal  activity  and 
equal  vigilance  for  the  interests  of  their  fel- 
lows. Already  the  country  has  reached  what 
may  almost  be  called  the  apotheosis  of 
selfish  aggrandizement,  Fortunes  have  over- 
towered  themselves.  Men  like  Carnegie, 
and  even  Rockefeller,  have  grown  into 
chagrin  at  their  own  wealth  and  have  tried 
to  counterbalance  their  consciences  by  pro- 
lific gifts  to  education,  science,  and  philan- 
thropy. Men  like  Harriman,  newer  in  their 
wealth  and  power  but  who  remain  obdurate 
in  their  monopolistic  persistence,  have  at- 
tained to  the  nervous  edge  where  they  drive 
other  men,  like  Harahan  and  Fish,  to  physi- 
cal encounters  and  public  recriminations.  In- 
deed, older  men  of  the  type  of  Hill  reach  the 
same  extremity.  And,  as  one  looks  back 
now  over  the  past  ten  years,  one  wonders  at 
the  marvelous  self-restraint,  or  self-interest, 
that  prevented  the  stormy  conferences  be- 
tween Lawson  and  Rogers,  of  which  Lawson 
has  written  so  graphically,  from  becoming 
eavage  encounters  of  physical  strength. 

At  a  million  of  points  the  ae- 

American        cumulating     of    wealth     has 

^**' Abus^'"'^"  been  crowding  hard  upon  the 

limits  of  physical  endurance. 
And  it  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  tribute 
to  American  patience  and  respect  for  order 
that  the  injured  individuals  have  not  long 
since  visited  their  wrath  upon  the  bodies  of 
their  marauders.  Rich  men  who  have  es- 
caped physical  harm,  after  such  affairs  as 
the  building  up  of  the  Standard  Oil,  the 
hoax  of  the  Amalgamated,  and  the  crash  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  comer,  may  well  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  the  spirit  of  class 
fanaticism  has  directed  its  murders  to  such 
guiltless  victims  as  the  deputy  sheriff  at 
Baker  City,  or  that  bomb  throwing  has  con- 
fined itself  to  the  gambling  vendettas  of  Chi- 
cago. The  real  fault  is  in  the  high  example 
which  multi-millionaires  have  set  of  quick 
fortune  making  by  hazardous  means.  And 
the  only  reason  why  capital  crime  has  not 
laid  its  tragic  hand  upon  men  of  wealth  is 
that  America  has  not  yet  quite  touched  the 


point  of  provocation  that  has  made  a  sham- 
bles out  of  Russia. 

Men  of  modern  times  go  only 

Three  to     violent    extremes     when 

Metnoos  of      their   reasoning    powers    can 
Befonuation.  ^    ^ 

discover    no    other   recourse. 

They  first  try  law,  then  public  indignation, 
and  finally  criminal  punishment.  So  long 
ago  as  in  1890  America  tried  the  law — in  the 
Sherman  Act.  But  the  profits  of  violation 
proved  greater  than  the  benefits  of  distri- 
bution, and  the  law  remained  dead  upon  the 
statute  books.  Then,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Roosevelt,  the  people  resorted 
to  the  cultivation  of  general  resentment. 
They  voiced  their  disapproval  of  certain 
practices.  They  overturned  the  political  or- 
ganizations which  were  too  flagrantly  illicit 
and  ulterior.  And,  finally,  discovering  that 
the  cause  of  the  evil  was  even  more  personal 
than  institutional,  they  began  sending  to  the 
pillory  of  publicity  the  individuals  responsi- 
ble for  the  existing  wrongs. 

All  news  readers  are  familiar  with  the  con- 
sequences which  ensued;  the  challenge  to 
the  successful,  the  alteration  of  the  popular 
ideal,  the  far-reaching  translation  of  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  and  the  masters  of  finance 
into  legal  suppliants  and  almost  into  social 
outcasts.  Men  who  recently  rode  the  streets 
in  pride,  who  were  sought  by  the  press  for 
interviews,  who  were  listened  to  as  with  the 
respect  due  to  contemporary  oracle,  have 
been  brushed  aside  into  popular  contempt, 
or  at  least  into  the  station  of  men  who  are 
accused  and  jailed,  although  not  yet  under 
court  judgment  of  guilt. 

Indeed,    so    intense   has   this 
An  change    of   situation    become 

Unwelcome      ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  accused  rich 
Necessity. 

have  resorted  to  such  desper- 
ate expedients  as  the  kidnaping  of  hostile 
editors  and  the  attempted  waylaying  of  di- 
vulgent  witnesses,  as  in  San  Francisco. 
Driven  to  the  last  stand,  they  have  turned 
toward  the  world  the  face  which  the  world 
has  turned  toward  them.  And  thus,  in  the 
position  of  the  hunted,  they  have  forced  the 
public  to  the  last  of  three  devi^jes  by  which 
coercion  into  consideration  of  the  common 
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weal  is  applied,  namely,  the  infliction  of 
criminal  imprisonment — an  alternative  which 
has  been  approached  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  and  delay. 

It  is  not  a  welcome  thing  that  Americans, 
who  have  gloried  in  the  freedom  and  fellow- 


and  interests  who  have  had  great  honor  and 
have  owned  still  greater  privileges.  It  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  temperament  and 
traditions  of  the  country  to  continue  to  ele- 
vate these  men  in  power  and  endow  them  in 
possessions.    And  more  especially  so  at  this 


N 


SCORE. 


TRUSTS  iWf  20000 


LAw.O0O|O|9|7|/5 


'COMING  FROM  BEHIND 


— Detroit  Journal. 


ship  of  their  country  and  in  the  wide  and 
virtually  unlimited  range  of  its  commercial 
and  professional  opportunities,  should  he 
obliged  to  set  apart  into  what  might  be 
called  a  class  refusee  a  large  number  of  men 


time  when  the  courts,  such  as  those  of  Judge 
Cleland  in  Chicago  and  Judge  Lindsey  in 
Denver,  are  almost  utterly  waiving  the  "due 
processes  of  law"  in  behalf  of  the  more  hu- 
mane processes  of  charity  and  mercy. 
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The   cloak    of   lenient   indul- 
People  gence  is  one  of  the  accouter- 

I^d  1  e°  t  ments  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  far  rather  throw  it 
over  the  shoulders  of  offenders  than  wrap 
the  latter  in  the  folds  of  prison  stripes  or 
bars.  But  so  long  as  men  keep  up  the  ex- 
travagance of  their  misdeeds  and  bury  the 
better  instincts  of  their  own  natures  in  the 
depths  of  selfish  habits,  the  traditions  of  puri- 
tanism  are  more  likely  to  prevail  than  the 
laxities  of  generous  sympathy.  And,  as  At- 
torney General  Bonaparte  has  suggested,  the 
people  are  more  apt  to  prescribe  parole  for 
the  first  three  or  four  offenses  and  the  maxi- 
mum— perhaps  even  the  capital — penalty  for 
persistent  repetitions. 

For  a  long  while  the  cry  of 
Had  Faith  the  radical  press,  led  by  the 
,    plibiic  Hearst  and  Bryan  influences, 

has  been  for  the  criminal 
treatment  of  the  moneyed  leaders,  and  the 
social  element  whieh  has  rallied  most  numer- 
ously to  the  support,  of  acts  of  violence  in 
strikes  and  other  economic  disturbances  has 
been  led,  or  has  led  itself,  to  believe  that  no 
lasting  .reform  can  come  out  of  Washington 
unless  this  drastic  limit  of  action  be  at- 
tained. But  the  administration  has  held, 
hopefully  perhaps,  to  a  faith  that  less  ex- 
treme conduct  would  prove  sufficient.  Au- 
thorities looked,  as  probably  most  men 
have,  for  the  factors  of  good  in  the  lives, 
purposes,  and  undertakings  of  those  whose 
obduracy  is  now  being  carried  up  to  the  last 
tribunal. 

Nor  has  it  been  altogether  mistaken  in  its 
faith.  Many  of  the  strongs-masters — even  in 
Wall  street — are  changing  their  attitudes. 
The  banker  Schiff,  for  example,  has  exoner- 
ated the  President  of  responsibility  for  the 
monetary  situation.  Henry  Clews  has  set  the 
seal  of  his  approval  on  the  general  policies 
of  corporate  regulation  to  which  the  admin- 
istration is  committed.  And  so  representa- 
tive a  western  industrial  leader  as  C.  H.  Mc- 
Cormick,  the  harvest  implement  manufac- 
turer, has  added  his  sanction  to  the  same 
course 


of  the 
Reform. 


To  be  sure,  the  brokerage 
The  Enemies  world,  which  is  dependent 
upon  a  buoyant  and  highly 
speculative  stock  market ;  the 
majority  of  the  banking  commiunity  where 
loans  have  been  made  upon  the  vailues  of 
stock  as  fixt  by  a  high  market;  the  mer- 
cantile concerns  whose  scales  of  profit  and 
whose  strength  against  competition  have 
rested  to  a  large  degree  upon  special  rail- 
road rates  and  concessions,  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  new  order  which  the  Presi- 
dent, the  various  states,  and  the  voters  in 
general  persist  in  enforcing,  is  certain  to 
bring  wreck  and  disaster. 

They  unite  their  forces  and  stand  prepared 
to  hail  almost  any  rising  individual,  or  any 
coalition  of  elements  that  holds  promise  of 
checking  the  current  tendency.  Alternately 
Fairbanks,  Cannon,  Knox,  Cortelyou,  and 
even  Hughes  appear  to  them  as  desirable 
substitutes  for  Roosevelt.  They  welcome  any 
incident  that  shows  likelihood  of  confusing 
or  retarding  the  Rooseveltian  policy.  The 
dispatch  of  the  fleet  to  the  Pacific  is  made 
the  basis  of  a  spectacular  protest  from  the 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  A  coal  shortage 
is  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  charging  such  ex- 
cessive prices  for  fuel  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  unpopular 
alternative  of  purchasing  much  of  its  supply 
from  abroad.  Stringency  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, which  the  more  profound  scholars  of  the 
time  unanimously  attribute  to  excessive 
rapidity  of  industrial  expansion,  is  driven 
home  to  individual  business  men  and  home- 
makers  by  a  concerted  movement  of  the 
banks  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  in  the  hope  that  these  individuals  may 
come  to  feel  and  believe  with  the  bankers^ 
that  the  difficulty  is  all  due  to  the  President. 


Seeking  to 

Create 
Confusion. 


Factories  here  and  there  are 
closed  in  spite  of  prevailing 
prosperity  and  unlimited  de- 
mand for  products.  Mines 
are  shut  down  and  hundreds  of  men  laid  off. 
And  the  press  is  fed  with  information  as  to 
the  number  of  unemployed  tTius  brought 
about.    In  New  York  the  capitalists  have  al- 
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UNCLE  SAM  AS  HE  MAY  APPEAR  TWENTY  YEARS  FROM  NOW. 

Chief  Forester  Pinehot   declares   that  the  supply  of  timber  in  this  country  will  be  exhausted 
in  twenty  years  if  nothing  is  done  to  protect  it.  — Spokane  Sp>okesman-Review. 
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most  made  their  bed  with  the  once  objur- 
gated Hearst,  because  the  strenuous  editor 
has  made  a  speech  conciliatory  of  employers 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  commendatory  of  the 
rights  of  money.  Withal  it  was  only  such  a 
speech  as  President  Roosevelt  has  made  at 
Canton,  Keokuk,  Cairo  and  St.  Louis,  but  it 
was  made  by  an  arch  opponent  of  Roosevelt, 
and  therefore  is  acclaimed  and  welcom,ed. 

In  San  Francisco  they  have  contributed 
with  all  their  might  to  creating  such  an  in- 
soluble situation  out  of  the  Mayoralty  eon- 
test  that  the  disgraced  Labor  Union  party 
may  be  the  only  organization  compact 
enough  to  win  a  victory.  And  all  this,  be- 
cause the  city,  after  its  wracking  experiences 
since  the  fire  of  April  19,  1906,  has  at  length 
found  a  chief  executive  who  answers  to  the 
Roosevelt  code. 

Obviously,   thus,    there    is  a 

How  Business  large  and  powerful  clientage 
Has  Been  xi,-     .n,  . 

Workine        remaining  within  the  country 

which  can  not  make  up  its 
mind  to  accept  the  new  principles,  to  sluff 
the  old  habits,  to  sacrifice  selfishness  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  good.  It  is  not  large 
enough  or  powerful  enough,  if  current  indi- 
cations are  to  be  trusted,  to  overcome  the 
great  momentum  which  the  Presidential 
policies  have  been  encouraged  to  acquire. 
But  it  is  broad  enough  in  numbers  and'  per- 
vasive enough  in  subtle  influence  to  have  a 
fighting  place  in.  every  community. 

It  expresses  itself,  for  instance,  in  the 
produce  trusts  which  gouge  the  pockets  of 
the  people  with  extortionate  and  uncalled-for 
prices  of  food.  It  finds  form  in  the  actions 
of  corporations  and  industrial  institutions 
which,  being  obliged  to  raise  the  wages  of 
their  employees,  raise  the  prices  of  their 
wares  more  than  proportionately,  and,  in 
turn,  having  gained  this  much  so  conspire 
as  to  defeat  any  further  strikes  or  any 
further  demands  of  the  workingmen.  It  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  short-weighting  of 
scales,  in  the  delivery  of  milk  bottles  of  less 
than  purported  measure. 

Or,  more  comprehensively  speaking,  it  ex- 


tends over  that  immense  field  within  which 
dwells  the  selfishness  of  business,  the  spirit 
that  justifies  in  trade  actions  which,  if  fol- 
lowed in  personal  relations,  would  lead  to  en- 
mities and  conflicts — in  other  words,  the 
spirit  of  "business  is  business." 

Hoiore   America    can    trans- 
Must  late    herself    into    a    nation 
Make    Business     •  -n- 

Haman  vvhose  guiding  genius  is  some- 
thing else  than  monetary 
thrift  and  whose  ultimate  destiny  is  a  more 
congenial  goal  than  plutocracy,  she  must 
learn  finally  and  effectively  the  futility  and 
the  perils  of  this  standard,  "business  is  busi- 
ness." She  must  elevate  her  ideals  to  the 
older  and  higher  plane,  the  simpler  philoso- 
phy, the  easier  maxim  so  homely  phra.sed  by 
Burns,  "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  She 
must  come  to  appreciate  that,  after  all,  trade 
is  an  element  of  politics,  and  that  no  politics 
in  the  world  ever  succeeded  whose  essential 
and  dominating  factors  were  self-interest  or 
the  interest  of  cliques  and  groups. 

Statesmanship  is  essentially  the  considera- 
tion of  public  welfare,  and  the  greatest 
statesman  is  the  man  who  can  administer  in 
behalf  of  the  largest  number  of  people.  And 
fundamentally  there  is  no  difference  between 
statesmanship  and  business.  The  greatest 
merchant  is  the  man  who  provides  the  largest 
number  of  people  with  the  best  commodities 
at  the  least  cost — not  the  greatest  price  that 
the  public  will  pay.  The  greatest  financier 
is  the  man  who  distributes  the  benefits  of 
money  to  the  largest  number  of  users  of 
money  at  the  least  cost — not  the  one  who  de- 
livers the  greatest  dividends  to  the  mosi 
limited  group  of  stockholders  and  directorb 

Likewise  the  real  master  of  railroading  is 
the  one  who  is  most  successful  in  such  things 
as  averting  car  shortage  when  people  need 
coal  or  farmers  need  transportation  for  their 
corn  and  wheat — even  tho  the  providing  of 
these  accommodations  pinches  his  own  purse. 
cuts  down  tho  number  of  his  j»utomobiles,  or 
foreshortens  the  luxuries  of  his  wife  and 
children. 
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'TIME    IS    MONEY."— JOHN    D.    ROCKEFELLER. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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Business 
Operators. 


Exactly  as  the  encomiums  of 
The  Greater  statesmanship  go  to  the  man 
who  serves  his  countrymen 
instead  of  himself,  so,  in  time, 
must  the  encomiums  and  rewards  of  business 
go  to  the  man  who  makes  his  business  the  in- 
strument of  the  welfare  of  his  fellows.  "When 
transit  specialists,  for  example,  learn  to  find 
more  pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  their 
patrons  than  in  such  jugglings  of  finance  as 
have  been  disclosed  before  the  Public  Service 
Commission  in  New  York  there  will  be  fewer 
people  to  join  the  league  of  straphangers, 
fewer  Ruefs  to  hold  up  the  treasuries  of 
street  railway  companies,  and  fewer  voters 
to  bait  corporations  and  render  doubtful  the 
acquiring  of  further  franchises. 

When  the  builders  of  steam  railroads  learn 
once  again  the  primitive  lessons  of  all  traffic, 
namely,  that  the  purpose  of  transportation  is 
to  accommodate  public  industry  and  to  im- 
prove public  convenience,  there  will  be  more 
dredging  of  rivers  to  forestall  freight  con- 
gestions, more  branch  lines  of  railroad  to 
feed  the  swiftly  developing  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  more  general  equity  of 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  and  proportion- 
ately less  hostility  to  the  owners  of  roads, 
less  levy  upon  the  earnings  of  the  dangerous 
device  of  rebates,  and  more  ease  both  of  con- 
science and  of  fortune  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  are  keen  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
become  the  leaders  of  industry. 

When  business  men  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
better  use*  of  combination  is  extension  of 
trade  and  reduction  of  prices  rather  than 
conspiracy  to  ruin  competition  and  determi- 
nation to  rob  the  savings  of  the  populace, 
thpre  will  be  less  anti-trust  legislation  for 
States  to  enact,  less  tremors  for  wealth- 
owners  to  go  thru  because  of  highly  sen- 
sitized money  markets,  less  necessity  for  ap- 
prehension over  expansion  of  federal  au- 
thority, shrinkage  of  State  rights,  or  viola- 
tion of  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution. 

When  Labor  appreciates  that 
Labor  Must      the  power  of  unity  lies  in  im- 
proving the  standards  of  ef- 
ficiency,   in    broadening    the 
scale  of  mental  opportunities,  and  in  tilling 


Lose  Its 
Narrowness. 


the  patriotism  of  the  representatives  of  toil, 
quite  as  much  as  in  restricting  the  amounts 
of  work  that  individual  laborers  may  do,  in 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  in 
enforcing  arbitrary  divisions  of  labor  in 
given  trades,  there  will  be  less  power  among 
capitalists  to  maintain  bodies  of  strike  break- 
ers, less  necessity  of  injunctions  by  the 
courts,  and  fewer  extremes  of  misconduct 
such  as  lead  a  popular  President  to  denounce 
certain  citizens  as  "undesirable." 

Bereft  of  the  conception  that 
Substituting      the  ultimate  goal  of  commer- 
^i^a  cial  occupation  is  individual 

gain,  men  who  have  been  of- 
fenders will  find  that  conjointly  the  stigma 
under  which  they  have  dwelt  is  being  lifted 
.and  a  new  quota  of  emoluments  being  be- 
stowed, in  comparison  with  which  the  former 
rewards  were  but  the  poorest  of  fibrous  sat- 
isfaction. Instead  of  being  held,  as  now,  in 
the  grasp  of  perpetual  strife,  with  each  man 
at  the  other's  throat  wherever  a  dollar  is 
concerned,  they  will  find  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  new  order,  of  infinitely  greater 
social  contentment.  The  attributes  which 
they  maintain  in  their  offices  and  are  only 
too  glad  to  forget  when  they  reach  the  peace 
of  their  homes  and  the  felicitous  circles  of 
their  friends,  they  will  find  lasting  a  little 
longer  thru  the  day,  and  drawing  into  a 
closer  union  the  comfortable  existence  that 
lies  behind  the  domestic  door  and  the  stren- 
uous struggle  that  hitherto  has  thrived  per- 
petually behind  the  doors  down  town.  Money 
rewards,  to  a  certain  extent,  doubtless  will 
decline,  and  the  thrilling  massing  of  fortune 
which  advances  a  man  from  stoking  furnace 
to  riding  in  the  royal  suites  on  the  Atlantic 
liners  will  be  less  frequent,  but  in  its  place 
will  be  the  spontaneous  recognition  and 
tribute  from  fellow  citizens — the  same  sort 
of  honor  and  eminence  which  not  only  re- 
joices the  nature  but  assures  the  permanent 
fame  of  the  statesman. 

By  this  evolution,  the  American  democ- 
racy, self-vindicated,  will  contravene  the 
history  of  the  Roman  and  other  republics, 
and  will  successfully  sheer  awOy  from  the 
whirlpools  of  bureaucracy,  the  end  of  which 
is  empire. 
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'LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI." 


— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
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President  Roosevelt 

Sets  a  New  Note 

In  His  Speeches 

Along   The 

Mississippi 


Ml      wi 

The  Native. — "Bears  or  Delegates?" 

■ — Adapted  from  Detroit  Journal 


Appeals  to  Human  Sympathy 


WHEREVER  moral  teachers  are  examin- 
ing with  care  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
it  appears  to  be  agreed  that  President  Roose- 
velt, in  his  recent  Western  speeches,  set  a 
new  mode  for  public  thought,  and  erected  a 
standard  which  is  certain  to  be  of  profound 
influence  upon  contemporary  history. 

The  President's  keynote  was  given  in  most 
impressive  manner  in  his  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  McKinley  monument  at  Canton. 


LESSON  FROM  McKINLEY 


His  Broad  Human  Sympathy  Pointed  to  as  an 
Example  for  the  Nation. 
After  alluding  with  warm  tribute  to  the 

life  and  career  of  the  martyred  President, 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  in  part : 

Many  lesstftis  are  taught  us  by  his  career,  but 
none  more  valuable  than  the  lesson  of  broad 
human  sympathy  for  and  among  all  of  our  citi- 
zens of  all  classes  and  creeds.  No  ofher  Presi- 
dent has  ever  more  deserved  to  have  his  life  work 
characterized  in  Lincoln's  words  as  being  car- 
ried on  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
toward  all."     As  a  boy  he  worked  hard  with  his 


hands;  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  suKlier. 
he  knew  jwverty;  he  earned  his  own  livelihood; 
and  by  his  own  exertions  he  finally  rose  to  the 
position  of  a  man  of  moderate  means.  Not 
merely  was  he  in  personal  touch  with  farmer  and 
town  dweller,  with  capitalist  and  wage  worker, 
but  he  felt  an  intimate  understanding  of  each, 
and  therefore  an  intimate  sympathy  with  each ; 
and  his  consistent  effort  was  to  try  to  judge  all 
by  the  same  standard  and  to  treat  all  with  the 
same  justice.  Arrogance  towai'd  the  weak,  and 
envious  hatred  of  those  well  off,  were  equally 
abRorrent  to  his  just  ajid  gentle  soul. 

Surely  this  attitude  of  his  should  be  the  at- 
titude of  all  our  people  to-day.  It  would  be  a 
cruel  disaster  to  this  countrj'  to  permit  ourselves 
to  adopt  an  attitude  of  hatred  and  envy  toward 
success  worthily  won,  toward  wealth  honestly 
acquired. 

From  the  stainlpoint  of  our  material  pi'osperity 
there  is  only  one  other  thing  as  important  as  the 
discouragement  of  a  spirit  of  envy  and  hostility 
toward  honest  business  men,  toward  honest  men 
of  means;  this  is  the  discouragement  of  dishonest 
business  men,  the  war  upon  the  chicanery  and 
wrongdoing  which  are  peculiarly  repulsive,  pe- 
culiarly noxious,  when  exhibited  by  men  who  have 
no  excuse  of  want,  of  poverty,  of  jgnorance,  for 
their  crimes. 

Men  of  means,  and  above  all  men  of  great 
wealth,  can   exist   in   safety   under  the.  peaceful 
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protection  of  the  state,  only  in  orderly  societies, 
where  liberty  manifests  itself  through  and  under 
the  law.  It  is  these  men  who,  more  than  any 
others,  should,  in  the  interests  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  in  the  interests  of  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children,  seek  in  every 
way,  but  especially  in  their  conduct  of  their  lives, 
to  insist  upon  and  to  build  up  respect  for  the  law. 
It  may  not  be  true  from  the  standpoint  of  some 
particxilar  individual  of  this  class,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  is  pre-eminently  true  from  the  standpoint 
of  the.  class  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  that  it  is  a  veritable  calamity  to 
achieve  a  temporary  triumph  by  violation  or 
evasion  of  the  law;  and  we  are  the  best  friends 
of  the  man  of  property,  we  show  ourselves  the 
staunchest  upholders  of  the  rights  of  property, 
when  we  set  our  faces  like  flint  against  those  of- 
fenders who  do  wrong  in  order  to  acquire  gi'eat 
wealth  or  who  use  this  wealth  as  a  help  to 
wrongdoing. 

Wrongdoing  is  confined  to  no  class.  Good  and 
evil  are"  to  be  found  among  both  rich  and  poor, 
and  in  drawing  the  line  among  our  fellows  we 
must  draw  it  on  conduct  and  not  on  worldly 
possessions.  In  the  abstract  most  of  us  will 
admit  this.  In  the  concrete  we  can  act  upon  such 
doctrine  only  if  we  really  have  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  one  another. 

If  both  the  wage  worker  and  the  capitalist 
are  able  to  enter  into  the  other's  life,  to  meet 
him  so  as  to  get  into  genuine  sympathy  with  him, 
most  of  the  misunderstanding  between  them  will 
disappear  and  its  place  will  be  taken  by  a  judg- 
ment broader,  juster,  more  kindly  and  more  gen- 
erous; for  each  will  find  in  the  other  the  same 
essential  human  attributes  that  exist  in  himself. 
It  was  President  McKinley's  peculiar  glory  that 
in  actual  practice  he  realized  this  as  it  is  given 
to  but  few  men  to  realize  it;  that  his  broad  and 
deep  sympathies  made  him  feel  a  genuine  sense 
of  oneness  with  all  his  fellow  Americans,  what- 
ever their  stations  or  Avork  in  life. 


THE  DEMANDS  OF  BUSINESS 


Always  Sure  to  Be  Some  Leaders  Who  Oppose 
Enforcement  of  Law. 

At  Keokuk,  where  the  President  embarked 
for  his  historic  journey  down  the  Mississippi 
in  the  interest  of  improving  the  navigability 
of  that  great  water  highway,  the  speech 
dwelt  at  much  length  upon  the  application 
of  the  spirit  of  fellowship  to  business.  Said 
the  President,  among  other  things: 

X)ne  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  years 
which  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  republic 
was  the  fact  that  the  political  life  of  Rome  be- 
came split  between  two  camps,  one  containing 
the  rich  who  wished  to  exploit  the  poor,  and  the 
other  the  poor  who  wished  to  plunder  the  rich. 
Naturally,  under  such  circumstances,  the  public 
man  who  was  for  the  moment  successful  tended 
to  be  either  a  violent  reactionary  or  a  violent 
demagogue.     Any  such  condition  of  political  life 


is  as  hopelessly  unhealthy  now  as  it  was  then. 

I  believe  so  implicitly  in  the  future  of  our  peo- 
ple," because  I  believe  that  the  average  American 
citizen  will  no  more  tolerate  government  by  a 
mob  than  he  will  tolerate  government  by  a  plutoc- 
racy; that  he  desires  to  see  justice  done  to  and 
justice  exacted  from  rich  man  and  poor  man 
alike.  We  are  not  trying  to  favor  any  man  at 
the  expense  of  his  fellows. 

Shaping  for  Fairness. 

We  are  trying  to  shape  things  so  that  as  far 
as  possible  each  man  shall  have  a  fair  chance  in 
life;  so  that  he  shall  have,  so  far  as  by  law  this 
can  be  accomplished,  the  chance  to  show  the  stuff 
that  there  is  in  him.  We  have  no  intention  of 
trying  to  work  for  the  impossible  and  unde- 
sirable end  of  giving  to  the  lazy,  the  thriftless, 
the  weak  and  the  vicious,  the  reward  that 
belongs,  and  in  the  long  run  can  only  come  to 
the  honest.  But  we  do  wish  to  see  that  the  neces- ' 
sary  struggle  in  life  shall  be  carried  on  under 
genuinely  democratic  conditions;  that  so  far  as 
human,  action  can  safely  provide  it,  there  shall 
be  an  approximately  fair  start;  that  there  shall 
be  no  oppression  of  the  weak,  and  that  no  man 
shall  be  permitted  to  acquire  or  to  use  a  vast 
fortune  by  methods  or  in  ways  that  are  tortuous 
and  dishonest. 

At  intervals  during  the  last  few  months  the 
appeal  has  been  made  to  me  not  to  enforce  the 
law  against  certain  wrongdoers  of  great  wealth 
because  to  do  so  would  interfere  with  the  busi- 
ness prosperity  of  the  country. 

Under  the  effects  of  that  kind  of  fright  which 
when  sufficiently  acute  we  call  panic,  this  appeal 
has  been  made  to  me  even  by  men  who  ordinarily 
behave  as  decent  citizens.  One  newspaper  which 
has  itself  strongly  advanced  this  view  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  statement  of  a  certain  man  of  great 
wealth  to  the  effect  that  the  so-called  financial 
weakness  "was  due  entirely  to  the  admitted  in- 
tention of  President  Roosevelt  to  punish  the 
large  moneyed  interests  which  had  transgressed 
the  la\ys. "  I  do  not  admit  that  this  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  any  business  ti'oubles  we  have 
had;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  has  been  a  con- 
tributory cause. 

Will  Not  Change  Policy. 

If  so,  friends,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
must  be  accepted  as  a  disagreeable  but  unavoid- 
able feature  in  a  course  of  policy  which  as  long 
as  I  am  President  will  not  be  changed.  In  any 
great  movement  for  righteousness,  where  the 
forces  of  evil  are  strongly  intrenched,  it  is  un- 
fortunately inevitable  that  some  unoffending  peo- 
ple should  suffer  in  company  with  the  real  of- 
fejiders.  TTiis  is  not  our  fault.  It  is  the  fault 
of  those  to  whose  deceptive  action  these  innocent 
people  owe  their  false  position. 

A  year  or  two  ago  certain  representatives  of 
labor  called  upon  me  and  in  the"  course  of  a  very 
pleasant  conversation  told  me  that  they  regarded 
me  as  "the  friend  of  labor."  I  answered  that 
I  certainly  was,  and  that  I  would  do  everything 
in  my  power  for  the  laboring  man  except  any- 
thing that  was  wrong.  I  have  the  same  answer 
to  make  to  the  business  man.     I  will  do  every- 
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thing  I  can  do  to  help  business  conditions,  ex- 
cept anything  that  is  wrong. 

As  to  Hurting  Business. 

And  it  would  be  not  merely  wrong  but  in- 
famous to  fail  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  se- 
cure the  punishment  of  those  wrongdoers  whose 
deeds  are  peculiarly  reprehensible  because  they 
are  not  committed  under  the  stress  of  want. 
Whenever  a  serious  effort  is  made  to  cut  out  what 
is  evil  in  our  political  life,  whether  the  effort 
takes  the  shape  of  warring  against  the  gross 
and  sordid  forms  of  evil  in  some  municipality, 
or  whether  it  takes  the  shape  of  trying  to  secure 
the  honest  enforcement  of  the  law  as  against 
very  powerful  and  wealthy  people,  there  are  sure 
to  be  certain  individuals  who  demand  that  the 
movement  stop  because  it  may  hurt  business. 

In  each  case  the  answer  must  be  that  we  earn- 
estly hope  and  believe  that  there  will  be  no  per- 
manent damage  to  business  from  the  movement, 
but  that  if  righteousness  conflicts  witli  the  fan- 
cied needs  of  business,  then  the  latter  must  go 
to  the  wall.  We  can  not  afford  to  substitute  any 
other  test  for  that  of  guilt  or  innocence,  of 
wrongdoing  or  welldoing,  in  judging  any  man. 
If  any  man  does  well,  if  he  acts  honestly,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  this  administration.  But 
so  far  as  in  me  lies,  the  corrupt  politician,  great 
or  small,  the  private  citizen  who  transgresses 
the  law— be  he  rich  or  poor— shall  be  brought 
before  the  impartial  justice  of  a  court.  Perhaps 
I  am  most  anxious  to  get  at  the  politician  who  is 
corrupt,  because  he  betrays  a  great  trust;  but 
assuredly  I  shall  not  spare  his  brother  corrup- 
tionist  who  shows  himself  a  swindler  in  business 
life ;  and,  according  to  our  power,  crimes  of  fraud 
and  cunning  shall  be  prosecuted  as  relentlessly 
as  crimes  of  brutality  and  physical  violence. 


•AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  LIFE" 


President  Peclares  the  Constitution  Is  Not  Merely 
An  Emblem  of  Past  Wisdom. 
With  characteristic  force  and  candor,  the 
President  answered,  in  his  speech  at  St.  Louis, 
the  assaults  of  those  who  charge  tiim  with 
violating  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  in 
his  endeavor  to  arrive  at  fair  play.  Said  the 
Associated  Press  dispatches: 

Through  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  the  Presi- 
dent, standing  in  an  open  carriage  and  bowing 
to  the  multitudes,  was  driven  to  the  Jai  Alai 
building,  five  miles  from  the  river,  where  he  de- 
livered his  sf>eech. 

The  President  took  occasion  especially  to  em- 
phasize his  views  on  the  necessity  for  central 
control  of  the  interstate  corporations  and  he 
frequently  departed  from  his  manuscript  to  elab- 
orate and  make  clearer  his  views  on  that  point. 

His  contention  was  that  there  must  be  some 
sovereign  power  to  control  these  institutions,  es- 
pecially railroads.  He  six)ke  at  length  of  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  the  oorjx^rations  whicli  are 
incorporated    in    one   state   and    operate    in    an- 


other. He  instanced  especially  his  experience  in 
getting  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  to  repair 
breaks  in  the  Colorado  River.  "That  disaster 
occurred  in  California,"  he  said,  "but  do  you 
suppose  I  found  it  possible  to  deal  with  the  rail- 
road there?  No,  the  railroad  is  a  New  Jersey 
corporation,  and  I  had  to  deal  with  it  as  such. 

Must  Fit  Modem  Conditions. 

He  contended  that  the  constitution  must  be 
interpreted  to  fit  modern  day  conditions  and  not 
conditions  that  existed  when  it  was  adopted. 

"It  must  be  construed  as  an  instrument  of 
life  and  not  a  symbol  of  death,"  he  said  epi- 
grammatically.  "The  judges  of  the  courts  should 
always  stand  against  popular  clamor,  but  they 
should  also  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  general 
conservation  of  public  welfare,  under  present 
conditions."  He  contended  that  in  taking  this 
position  he  was  fighting  the  future  fight  for  the 
rich,  for,  if  the  rich  commit  excesses  now,  the)' 
invite  excesses  against  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity. 

He  said  in  part: 

Now  that  the  questions  of  government  are  be- 
coming so  largely  economic,  the  majority  of  our 
so-called  constitutional  cases  really  turn  not 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  instrument  itself, 
but  upon  the  construction,  the  right  apprehension 
of  the  living  conditions  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  Constitution  is  now  and  must  re- 
main what  it  always  has  been;  but  it  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  the  interests  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple demand,  if  interpreted  as  a  living  organism, 
designed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  life  and  not 
of  death;  in  other  words,  if  interpreted  as  Mar- 
shall interpreted  it,  as  Wilson  declared  it  should 
be  interpreted.  The  Marshall  theory,  the  theory 
of  life  and  not  of  death,  allows  to  the  Nation, 
that  it  is  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  when  once  it 
finds  a  subject  within  the  National  cognizance, 
the  widest  and  freest  choice  of  methods  for  Na- 
tional control,  and  sustains  every  exercise  of 
National  power  which  has  any  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  National  objects.  The  negation  of  this 
theory  means,  for  instance,  that  the  Nation — that 
we,  the  ninety  millions  of  people  of  this  country 
— will  be  left  helpless  to  control  the  huge  cor- 
porations which  now  domineer  in  our  industrial 
life,  and  that  they  will  have  the  authority  of  the 
courts  to  work  their  desires  unchecked;  and  such 
a  decision  would  in  the  end  be  as  disastrous  for 
them  as  for  us.  If  the  theory  of  the  Marshall 
school  prevails,  then  an  immense  field  of  National 
power,  now  unused,  will  be  develoj)ed,  which  will 
be  adequate  for  dealing  with  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  economic  problems  which  vex  us;  and  we 
shall  be  saved  from  the  ominous  threat  of  a 
constant  oscillation  between  economic  tyranny 
and  economic  chaos.  Our  industrial,  and  there- 
fore our  social,  future  as  a  Nation  depends  upon 
settling  aright  this  urgent  question. 

Must  Grow  as  Nation  Does. 
The  constitution  is  unclianged  and  unchange- 
able save  by  amendment  in  due  form.  But  the 
conditions  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  have  un- 
dergone a  change  which  is  almost  a*transforma- 
tion,  with   the   result   that  many  subjects  form- 
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erly  under  the  control  of  the  states  have  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Nation.  As  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  said : 
''The  g^rowth  of  National  powers,  under  our  Con- 
stitution, which  marks  merely  the  great  outlines 
and  designates  only  the  great  objects  of  National 


National  powers  already  conferred  upon  the  Na- 
tional Government  by  the  Constitution  shall  be 
so  used  as  to  bring  National  commerce  and  in- 
dustry effectively  under  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  thereby  avert  industrial 
chaos.    My  plea  is  not  to  bring  about  a  condition 


AN  EMBARRASSING  MOMENT  FOR  THE  MAN  IN  THE  BOX. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


concern,  is  to  be  compared  to  the  growth  of  a 
country  not  by  the  geographical  enlargement  of 
its  boundaries,  but  by  the  increase  of  its  popu- 
lation." 

Only  Apply  Existing  Powers. 
I  am  not  pleading  for  an  extension  of  consti- 
tutional power.  I  am  pleading  that  constitutional 
power  which  already  exists  shall  be  applied  to 
new  conditions  which  did  not  exist  when  the 
Constitution    went   into   being.      I    ask   that    the 


of  centralization.  It  is  that  the  government  shall 
recognize  a  condition  of  centralization  in  a  field 
where  it  already  exists.  When  the  National  bank- 
ing law  was  passed  it  represented  in  reality  not 
centralization,  but  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  country  had  so  far  advanced  that  the  cur- 
rency was  already  a  matter  of  National  con- 
cern and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  central  au- 
thority at  Washington.  So  it  is  with  interstate 
industrialism  and  especially  with   the  matter  of 
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interstate  railroad  operation  today.  Centraliz- 
ation has  already  taken  place  in  the  world  of 
commerce  and  industry.  All  I  ask  is  that  the 
National  Government  look  this  fact  in  the  face, 
accept  it  as  a  fact,  and  fit  itself  accordingly  for 
a  policy  of  supervision  and  control  over  this 
centralized  commerce  and  industry. 


TREAT  NATIONS  AS  MEN 


Principle    of    Human    Consideration    Must    Be 
Applied  to  International  iRelations. 

The  applicability  of  the  same  priiaciples  to 
international  affairs  that  he  advocates  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  the  President  set  forth  in  his 
Cairo  speech  as  follows: 

Friends,-  there  is  every  reason  why  we 
should  fight  whatever  is  evil  in  the  present.  But 
there  is  also  every  reason  why  we  sltould  feel  a 
sturdy  and  confident  hope  for  the  future.  There 
are  many  wrongs  to  right;  there  are  many  and 
powerful  wrong  doers  against  whom  to  war;  and 
it  would  be  base  to  shrink  from  the  contest,  or 
to  fail  to  wage  it  with  a  high,  a  res.olute  will. 
But  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  win  in  the  contest, 
because  I  know  that  the  heart  of  onr  people  is 
sound.  Our  average  men  and  women  are  good 
men  and  women — and  this  is  true  in  all  sections 
of  our  country  and  among  all  classes  of  our 
countrymen.  There  is  no  other  Nation  on  earth 
with  such  vast  natural  resources,  or  with  such 
a  high  standard  of  living  and  of  industrial  ef- 
ficiency among  its  workers.  We  have  as  a  Na- 
tion an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity  ahead  of 
us;  we  shall  enjoy  it,  and  our  children  will  en- 
joy it  after  us.  the  trend  of  well-being  in  this 
country  is  upward,  not  downward;  and  this  is 
the  trend  in  the  things  of  the  soul  as  well  as 
in  the  things  of  the  body. 

In  International  Affairs. 
Government  in  its  application  is  often  a  com- 
plicated and  delicate  work  but  the  principles  of 
government  are,  after  all,  fairlj'  simple.  In  a 
broad  general  way  we  should  apply  in  the  affairs 
of  the  national  administration,  which  deals  with 
the  interests  of  all  our  eighty-odd  millions  of 
people,  just  the  same  rules  that  are  necessary 
in  getting  on  with  our  neighbors  in  our  several 
neighborhoods;  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  should 
show  substantially  the  same  qualities  that  we 
would  expect  an  honorable  man  to  show  in  deal- 
ing with  his  fellows.  To  illustrate  this,  consider 
for  a  moment  two'  phases  of  governmental  ac- 
tion. 

First  as  to  international  affairs.  Among  your 
own  neighbors,  among  your  friends,  what  is  the 
attitude  you  like  to  see  a  man  take  toward  his 
fellows,  the  attitude  you  wish  each  of  your  sons 
to  take  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world?  Is 
it  not  a  combination  of  readiness  and  ability 
to  hold  his  own  if  anyone  tries  to  wrong  him, 
while  at  the  same  time  showing  careful  regard 
not  only  for  the  rights  but  for  the  feelings  of 
others?  Of  course  it  is!  Of  course  the  tyf)e  of 
man  whom  we  respect,  whom  we  are  proud  of 
if  he  is  a  kinsman,  whom  we  are  glad  to  have 


as  a  friend  and  neighbor,  is  the  man  who  is  no 
milksop,  who  is  not  afraid,  who  will  not  tolerate 
nor  hesitate  to  resent  insult  or  injury,  but  who 
himself  never  inflicts  insult  or  injury,  is  kindly, 
good-natured,  thoughtful  of  others'  rights — in 
short,  a  good  man  to  do  business  with  or  have 
live  in  the  next  house  or  have  as  a  friend.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  lacks  any  of  those 
qualities  is  sure  to  be  objectionable.  If  a  man 
is  afraid  to  hold  his  own,  if  he  will  submit 
tamely  to  wrongdoings,  he  is  contemptible.  If 
he  is  a  bully,  an  oppressor,  a  man  who  wrongs 
or  insults  others,  he  is  even  worse  and  should 
be  hunted  out  of  the  community.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  contemptible  position  that  can 
possibly  be  assumed  by  any  man  is  that  of  blus- 
tering, of  bragging,  of  insulting  or  wronging 
other  people,  while  yet  expecting  to  go  through 
life  unchallenged,  and  being  always  willing  to 
back  down  and  accept  humiliation  if  readiness 
to  make  good  is  demanded. 

Be  Chivalrous  to  All  Nations. 
Well,  all  this  is  just  as  true  of  a  nation  as  of 
an    individual,    and    in    dealing    with    other    na- 
tions we  should  act  as  we  expect  a  man  who  is 
both    game    and    decent    to    act    in    private    life. 
There   are   few   things  cheaper   and   more  objec- 
tioruible,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  public  man 
or,  of  the  private  man,  on  the  part  of  a  writer 
or  of  a  speaker,  an  individual  or  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals, than  a  course  of  conduct  which  is  in- 
sulting   or    hurtful,    whether    in    speech    or    act, 
•  to  individuals  of  another  nation  or  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  another  nation  or  to  another  nation 
itself.    But  the  policy  becomes  infamous  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
when    it   is   combined    with   the   refusal   to   take 
those   measures  of  preparation   which   can   alone 
secure  us  from  ag^-ession  on  the  part  of  others. 
The  policy  of  "peace  with  insult"  is  the  very 
worst    policy   upon,  which   it   is   possible   to   em- 
bark, whether  for  i-  nation  or  an  individual.     To 
be  rich,   unarmed,  and   yet  insolent  and  aggres- 
sive, is  to  court  well-nigh  certain  disaster.     The 
only   safe   and    honorable   rule  of  foreign   policy 
for  the  United  States  is  to  show  itself  courteous 
toward  othei-  nations,  scrupulous  not  to  infringe 
upon  their  rights,  and  yet  able  and  ready  to  de- 
fend  its  own.     Tiiis  nation  is  now  on  terms  of 
the    most   cordial   good   will    with  -all    other   na- 
tions.    Let   us   make   it   a   prime   object  of  our 
policy   to   preserve    these   conditions.      To   do   so 
it  is   necessary  on    the   one  hand   to  mete  out   a 
generous  justice   to   all   other  peoples   and   show 
them    courtesy   and    respect;    and    on    the    other    - 
liand,  as   we   are   yet   a  good   way   off  from   the 
millennium,  to  keep  ourselves  in  such  shape  as  to 
make  it  evident  to  all  men  that  we  desire  jxiace 
because   we   think   it   is  just   and   right   and   not 
from   motives  of  weakness  or  timidity.     As  for 
the  first  requisite,  this  means  that  not  only  the 
government  but  the  {)eople  as  a  whole  shall  act 
in   the  needed  spirit;  for  otherwise  the  folly  of 
a  few  individuals  may  work   lasting  discredit  to 
the  whole  nnlion.     The  second  recjuisite  is  more 
easily  secured — let  us  build  up  anc^. maintain  at 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency  the  United  States 
navy. 
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ROOM  FOR  BUSINESS  GENIUS 


Restrictive   Policies  of  the  Administration   Not 
a  Hindrance  to  Progress. 

At  Cairo  also  he  answered  the  apprehen- 
sions of  those  who  fear  that  the  new  policy 
of  governmental  regulation  is  apt  to  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  American  business  en- 
terprise.    Said  he : 

So  much  for  foreion  affairs.  Now  for  a  matter 
of   domestic    policy.      Here   in    this    country    we 


have  founded  a  great  federal  democratic  repub- 
lic. It  is  a  government  by  and  for  the  people  and 
therefore  a  genuine  democracy;  and  the  theory 
of  our  constitution  is  that  each  neighborhood 
shall  be  left  to  deal  with  the  things  that  concern 
only  itself  and  which  it  can  most  readily  deal 
with ;  so  that  town,  county,  city,  and  state  have 
their  respective  spheres  of  duty,  while  the  nation 
deals  with  those  matters  which  concern  all  of 
us,  all  of  the  people,  no  matter  where  we  dwell. 
Our  democracy  is  based  upon  the  belief  that 
each  individual  ought  to  have  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  liberty  compatible  with  securing  the  rights 


W. 


REHEARSING. 
K.  Kavanaugh,  president  of  the  Lake-to-the-Gulf   Deep    Waterway   Association,    says    no 


candidate  can  be  elected  President  of  the  United   States  who  is  not  in  favor  of  the  fourteen- 
foot  channel.  —St.  Louis  Republic. 
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of  other  individuals,  that  the  average  citizen,  the 
plain  man  whom  we  meet  in  daily  life,  is  norm- 
ally capable  of  taking  care  of  his  own  affairs, 
and  has  no  desire  to  wrong  any  one  else;  and 
yet  that  in  the  interest  of  all  there  shall  be  suf- 
ficient power  lodged  somewhere  to  prevent 
wicked  people  from  trampling  the  weak  under 
foot  for  their  own  gain.  Our  constant  endeavor 
is  to  make  a  good  working  compromise  whereby 
we  shall  secure  the  full  benefit  of  individual  in- 
itiative and  responsibility,  while  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  that  it  is  the  function  of  a  wise 
government  under  modern  conditions  not  merely 
to  protect  life  and  property,  but  to  foster  the 
social  development  of  the  people  so  far  as  this 
may  be  done  by  maintaining  and  promoting  jus- 
tice, honesty,  and  equal  rights.  We  believe  in  a 
real,  not  a  sham,  democracy.  We  believe  in 
democracy  as  regards  political  rights,  as  regards 
education,  and  finally  as  regards  industrial  con- 
ditions. 

Plenty  of  Room  for  Enterprise. 

The  first  need  is  to  exercise  this  federal  con- 
trol in  thoroughgoing  and  efficient  fashion  oyer 
the  railroads,  which,  because  of  their  peculiar 
position,  offer  the  most  immediate  and  urgent 
problem.  The  American  people  abhor  a  vacuum, 
and  are  determined  that  this  control  shall  be  ex- 
ercised somewhere;  it  is  most  unwise  for  the 
railroads  not  to  recognize  this  and  to  submit  to 
it  as  the  first  requisite  of  the  situation.  When 
this  control  is  exercised  in  some  such  fashion 
as  it  is  now  exercised  over  the  national  banks, 
there  will  be  no  falling  off  in  business  prosperity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  chances  for  the  average  man 
to  do  better  will  be  increased.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  much  less  opportunity  than  at  pres- 
ent for  a  very  few  individuals  not  of  "the  most 
scrupulous  type  to  amass  great  fortunes  by  specu- 
lating in  and  manipulating  securities  which  are 
issued  without  any  kind  of  control  or  supervision. 
But  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  left  for  ample 
legitimate  reward  for  business  genius,  while  the 
chance  for  the  man  who  is  not  a  business 
genius,  but  who  is  a  good,  thrifty,  hard- 
working citizen,  will  be  better.  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  efforts  will  have  anything  but  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
the  country;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  as 
regards  any  temporary  effect,  I  think  that  any 
trouble  is  due  fundamentally  not  to  the  tact 
that  the  national  authorities  have  discovered  and 
corrected  certain  abuses,  but  to  the  fact  that 
those  abuses  were  there  to  be  discovered.  1 
think  that  the  excellent  people  who  have  com- 
plained of  our  policy  as  hurting  business  have 
shown  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  child  who 
regards  the  dentist  and  not  the  ulcerated  tooth 
as  the  real  source  of  his  woe.  I  am  as  certain 
as  I  can  be  of  anything  that  the  course  we  are 
pursuing  will  ultimately  help  business;  for  the 
corrupt  man  of  business  is  as  great  a  foe  to  this 
country  as  the  corrupt  politician.  Both  stand 
on  the  same  evil  eminence  of  infamy.  Against 
both  it  is  necessary  to  war: ;  and  if,  unfortunately, 
in  either  type  of  warfare,  a  few  innocent  peo- 
ple are  hurt,  the  responsibility  lies  not  with  us, 
but  with  those  who  have  misled  them  to  their 
hurt. 


Must  Meet   Changing   Conditions. 

This  is  a  rapidly  growing  nation,  on  a  new 
continent,  and  in  an  era  of  new,  complex,  and 
ever-shifting  conditions.  Often  it  is  necessary 
to  devise  new  methodsi  of  meeting  these  new 
conditions.  We  must  regard  the  past,  but  we 
must  not  regard  only  the  past.  We  must  also 
think  of  the  future ;  and  while  we  must  learn  by 
experience,  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  heed  merely 
to  the  teachings  of  experience.  The  gjeat 
preacher  Channing  in  his  essay  on  ''The  Union" 
spoke  with  firie  insight  on  this  very  point.  In 
commenting  oh  'the  New  England  statesman  Ca- 
bot, whom  he  greatly  admired,  he  said  that  never- 
theless "he  had  too  much  of  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
perience; he  wanted  what  may  be  called  the  wis- 
dom of  hope."  He  then  continued  in  words 
which  have  a  j>eculiar  fitness  for  the  conditions 
of  today:  "We  apprehend  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  experience  too  much  our  guide.  There 
are  seasons  in  human  affairs,  when  new  depths 
seem  to  be  broken  up  in  the  soul,  when  new  wants 
are  unfolded  in  multitudes,  and  a  new  and  un- 
defined good  is  thirsted  for.  These  are  periods 
when  the  principles  of  experience  need  to  be 
riaodified,  when  hope  and  trust  and  instinct  claim 
a  share  with  prudence  in  the  guidance  of  affairs, 
when  in  truth  to  dare  is  the  highest  wisdom." 

T^ese  sentences  should  be  carefully  pondered 
by  those  men,  often  very  good  men^  who  fors^et 
that  constructive  change  offers  the  best  njethod 
of  avoiding  destructive  change;  that  reform  is 
the  antidote  to  revolution;  and  that  social  reform 
is  not  the  precursor  but  the  preventive  of  so- 
cialism. 


VARDAMAN  ON  ROOSEVELT 


Mississippi  Governor  Speaks  of  His  "Pernicious 
Principles  and  Vicious  Politics." 

Jackson,  Miss. — President  Roosevelt's  pres- 
ence in  the  canebrakes  of  Louisiana  and  the  Pres- 
ident's  St.  Louis  speech  have  caused  Governor 
Vardaman  to  express  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's course  by  way  of  a  local  newspaper.  He 
wants  a  national  convention  held  quickly  to  mend 
the  Constitution  before  the  President  "by  im- 
perial edict"  declares  it  antiquated  and  writes 
one  himself. 

After  declaring  that  the  principles  enunciated 
in  the  St.  Louis  speech  are  iniquitous  Governor 
Vardaman  says: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  past  grandmaster  in  the 
use  of  words.  With  the  great  French  diplomat, 
he  evidently  thinks  that  language  is  to  conceal 
rather  than  express  thoughts.  Within  the  pile 
of  verbiage  there  lurks  the  most  pernicious  prin- 
ciples and  vicious  politics  that  ever  wrecked  a 
republic  or  destroyed  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to 
this  man  a  blank  piece  of  paper  upon  which  he 
would  write  anything  that  his  judgment  might 
prompt  or  his  political  fortunes  dictate.  I  am 
convinced,  more  now  than  ever  before,  that  a 
constitutional  convention  should  be  called  and 
certain  changes  made  in  the  Constitution  to  suit 
the  conditions  which  confront  us  today  and  which 
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were  not  dreamed  of  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787. 

"I  believe  unless  a  convention  shall  be  called 
and  the  Constitution  amended  the  changes  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  desires  to  make  by  construction 
will  be  carried  out;  and  when  once  the  barriers 
are  broken  down  and  all  regard  for  the  Constitu- 
tion as  originally  written  shall  be  thrown  to  the 
winds  and  the  fiat  of  the  President  shall  be  the 
only  chart  to  guide  us  the  republic  would  be  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution  or  perhaps  on  the  high 
road  to  imperialism. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  revolutionist.  He  has  no 
respect  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  constitu- 
tional or  statutory,  if  they  happen  to  interfere 
with  the  consummation  of  any  of  his  schemes 
or  plans.  The  fiat  of  his  spasmodic  will,  super- 
induced by  consuming  vanity,  is  the  only  law' 
that  he  respects." 


SPEEDY  MISS  ROOSEVELT 


President's  Second  Daughter  Proving  Herself  a 
Fearless  Autoist. 

Ethel  Roosevelt  is  pi'oving  herself  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  automobilists,  even  around  Oyster 
Bay,  where  there  are  no  speed  laws. 

It  is  generally  known  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  pass  a  calr  in  which  any  of  the  Roose- 
velt children  may  be  riding.  The  boys  insist 
that  their  car  be  kept  ahead  of  the  procession 
always,  and  Miss  Ethel  is  apparently  equally  de- 
termined upon  speed. 

The  other  day  she  was  out  in  a  big  red  car. 
At  the  top  of  Cove  Hill,  one  of  the  hills  in 
this  neighborhood,  while  Miss  Roosevelt  laughed 
approval,  the  big  car  shot  ahead  at  full  speed. 


IF  ANYBODY  CAN  PUSH  HER  OFF  THE  SAND  BAR— He  Can. 


-Chicago  News. 
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Several  teams  going  up  the  hill  had  just  time  to 
pull  against  the  bank. 

The  road  upon  the  hill  is  not  macadamized 
and  the  loose  dirt  flew  in  all  directions,  while 
the  red'  car  skidded  for  more  than  ten  feet 
around  the  slight  curves. 

Shortly  after  the  red  car  disappeared  in  a 
whirl  of  dust,  Theodore,  Jr.,  and  a  young  woman 
came  galloping  along  a  bridle  path  leading  into 
the  road  over  which  Ethel's  car  had  passed. 
Fifty  yards  behind  Theodore,  Jr.,  the  President 
came  galloping,  followed  by  two  girls  and  Ker- 
mit,  all  laughing  at  the  outcome  of  the  brief 
horse  race  in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 


SO  JUST  CALL  HIM  "TEDDY" 


The  President  Says  He  Still  Likes  the  Familiar 
Name. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — ''I  am  glad  the  American 
people  call  me  Teddy.  It  fills  me  with  pride 
to  have  such  a  term  of  endearment  applied  to 
me."  These  were  the  words  of  President  Roose- 
velt, speaking  to  the  mayor  of  this  city,  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  in  a  conversation  that  occurred  here  Friday. 
In  an  interview  the  mayor  told  what  the  Presi- 
dent talked  about  while  he  was  with  him.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  he  said: 

''Politics  and  commercial  life  are  only  a  part 


of  our  existence  in  the  world.  The  other  is  the 
fundamental  part,  the  home  life,  and  this  home 
life  is  the  principal  part."  They  were  just  ap- 
proaching the  stand  where  3000  school  children 
sat  awaiting!  the  President's  coming  to  sing 
"America"  to  him.  Their  warm  greeting  vis- 
ibly impressed  Roosevelt  and  even  the  crowds 
around  him  noted  that  he  was  "swept  off  his 
feet."  He  caught  up  the  music  and  led  the 
singing,  cheering  loudly  the  little  fellows  and 
delighting  them  at  such  recog^nition. 

"On  our  way  to  the  auditorium,"  said  the 
mayor,  "the  President  talked  about  the  children 
and  the  changed  attitude  of  the  South  towards 
him.  He  was  much  impressed  with  the  ovation 
accoi'ded  him." 

Among  the  things  discussed  were  the  fads  that 
have  arisen  about  Roosevelt  since  he  became 
the  chief  executive  of  the  nation.  "I  told  him," 
said  the  mayor,  "about  seeing  children  in  Canada 
with  their  Teddy  bears  and  he  was  very  much 
amused  at  this.  The  only  time  during  his  stay 
in  Memphis  that  he  heard  any  one  call  him 
Teddy  was  just  after  he  came  off  the  boat,  and 
one  of  the  ex-Confederate  soldiers,  who  visited 
him  at  the  White  House  in  June,  shouted  an  af- 
fectionate greeting  at  him:  'How  are  you 
Teddy?  Welcome  to  Memphis.'  The  President 
laughed  and  waved  his  hat  at  him." 


Downfall  of  The  System 


FORCED   BY   THE   PANIC  IN  WALL  STREET,   SAYS   LAWSON.   THE 

STANDARD    OIL    CROWD    ARE    THROWING    OVER    THEIR 

SHARES  AND  THE  PEOPLE  ARE  ABSORBING  THEM- 

A  VAST   POWER  BEING   UNDERMINED 


SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  gradual  sub- 
mission of  the  corporations  to  the  new 
ideas  of  legislation,  there  has  been  a  most 
searching  and  comprehensive  readjustment 
of  business.  Power  in  finance  and  specvila- 
tion — more  especially  in  speculation— has 
been  passing  away  from  its  former  owners  as 
rapidly  as  control  of  interstate  commerce  has 
been  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  federal  au- 
thorities; and  there  are  not  wanting  many 
evidences  to  show  that  the  most  hard  hit  of 
all,  the  former  magnates,  are  the  leaders  of 
what  Lawson  and  Steffens  have  called  The 
System. 


LAWSON  IN  THE  SADDLE 


Copper   Collapse   Said  to  Have   Given  Him  the 
Whip  Hand  Over  the  System. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  follow- 
ing story  was  told  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch : 

New  York,  Sept.  12. — Tomorrow  will  be  Fri- 
day the  thirteenth,  and  there  are  many  men 
closely  interested  with  the  Wall  street  copper 
stocks  who  are  wondering  whether  the  situation 
in  the  market  and  the  morbid  sentiment  popu- 
larly attached  to  so  ominous  a  date  have  any 
connection.  Developments  today  were  of  a  char- 
acter calculated  to  make  the  superstitious  trem- 
ble if  they  happened  to  be  on  the  yrong  side  of 
the  market. 

That  a  crisis  in  the  copper  situation  is  ap- 
proaching there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 
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Tom  Lawson  is  in  the  saddle,  and  his  old-time 
opponent,  H.  H.  Rogers,  the  gliding  spirit  of 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  is  sick  in 
bed  at  his  summer  home  in  Fair  Haven,  Mass. 

For  months  copper  sold  at  record-breaking 
prices.  Then  consumers  refused  to  pay  the  high 
rate,  and  a  deadlock  was  on.  Prices  were  low- 
ered until  they  are  in  the  neghborhood  of  10 
cents  a  pound  lower  than  in  the  spring.  But 
consumers  still  refrained  from  buying. 

Supply  Grows  Larger. 

Meantime     the     copper    producers,     of    which 

Amalgamated  and  its  underlying  company, 
sentiment  is  concerned,  have  been  piling  up 
copper  at  a  rate  that  will  supply  the  demand  and 
keep  down  prices  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Amalgamated  and  its  underlying  company, 
Anaconda,  have  suffered  severely  in  the  stock 
market.  From  a  high  price  for  the  year  in 
January  of  121  7-8  the  former  has  fallen  until 
yesterday  its  lowest  price  was  60  1-4,  while  Ana- 
conda commands  about  $30  a  share  less  than  it 
did  in  January.  This  m^ns  the  loss  of  many 
millions  to  Rogers  and  his  friends,  and  while 
it  may  mean  nothing  to  Lawson  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  he  has  not  carried  on  his  cam- 
paign against  Amalgamated  for  the  pure  love 
of  sport. 

With  this  decline  in  the  shares  of  the  prin- 
cipal copper  producing  companies  comes  the  re- 
port that  the  mines  in  Butte  are  to  be  shut  down 
until  some  of  the  250,000,000  pounds  of  refined 
metal  in   the  country  have  been  used. 

Banks  Are  Wary. 

It  was  reported  in  the  financial  district  that  a 
number  of  banks  have  refused  to  cairy  copper 
metal  in  their  loans,  thus  adding  another  burden 
to  the  copper  producing  companies.  London  has 
been  a  heavy  seller  of  copper  stocks,  and  in  the 
Boston  market  they  have  been  under  heavy  pres- 
sure. 

Whether  these  things  had  in  their  making  the 
old  enmity  of  Lawson  and  Rogers  there  is  none 
to  say.  But  as  Friday  the  thirteenth  approaches 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  without  the 
moral  and  financial  leadership  of  the  great  finan- 
cier, who  is  on  his  back  in  bed,  the  predictions 
of  his  enemy  may,  in  a  measure,  be  satisfied. 


PEOPLE  WINNING  THE  GAME 


Lawson    Declares    That    the    System    Has    Been 
Beaten  by  Its  Own  Play. 

One  day  after  the  above  was  published,  Mr. 
Lawson  issued  the  following  sweeping  and 
astonishing  advertisement,  which  explains 
itself  and  is  of  the  greatest  historic  impor- 
tance, if  true : 

Whenever  I  advise  the  people  to  buy  or  sell  a 
howl  goes  up  that  I  am  talking  for  my  pocket. 

Collier's  says  ''Lawson  is  sincere  but  hysteri- 
cal." The  System's  press  agents  say  ''Lawson 
is  an  insincere,  cold-blooded  speculator  out  for 
the  coin." 


Between  these  extremes  are  a  thousand  and 
one  other,  but 

One  and  all  agree  I  know  the  stock  game. 

It  matters  not  to  me  what  any  of  them  say, 
provided  the  American  people  will  follow  my 
advice — they  are  following  it  in  constantly  in- 
creasing numbers. 

Today  my  advice  to  the  American  pepole  is, 
and  I  give  it  unqualifiedly: 

Withdraw  your  deposited  savings  and  buy  good 
stocks. 

Absorb  the  following  details  of  just  what  this 
advice  means  and  ti"y  and  find  wherein  it  can 
harm  any  but  the  System. 

Buy    only    regular   dividend-paying    stocks. 

Buy  only  stocks  dealt  in  on  the  Boston,  New 
York,  London,  Paris  or  Berlin  Stock  Exchanges. 

Pay  for  what  you  buy  in  full,  have  the  stock 
put  in  your  own  name  and  take  physical  pos- 
session of  the  certificate. 

Never  Buy  on  Margin. 

Under  no  circumstances  buy  any  stock  on  mar- 
gin, or  any  stock  not  paying  a  dividend,  or  any 
stock  not  already  listed  on  (that  is,  already  in- 
vestigated by)  the  Boston,  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  or  Berlin  Stock  Exchanges,  and  buy  no 
stock  but  through  a  banking  or  brokerage  house 
which  has  membership  in  one  of  these  exchanges. 
(The  advice  contained  in  this  fourth  clause  I 
intend  to  apply  only  to  the  investing  of  money 
drawn  from  savings  banks — that  is,  "sacred" 
money.) 

For  the  first  time  in  finance  the  people  have 
the  System  just  where  they  should  have  them  for 
the  people's  good — for  the  System's  annihila- 
tion. 

The  people  at  last  are  in  the  saddle,  the  System 
under  foot,  where  they  can  be  trampled  out  of 
existence. 

Listen — then  compare  what  I  say  with  the 
word  slush  of  the  System's  press  agents: 

Three  years  ago  by  writing  and  by  public 
speaking  I  began  showing  the  inside  workings 
of  the  System — insurance,  banks,  trust  companies, 
railroads.  Standard  Oil  and  all  the  thousand  and 
one  robbing  devices  by  which  the  people  were 
plundered  of  their  billions  of  surplus  earnings. 

Stocks  Low,  System  Sells. 

The  goaded  thieves  said,  "He's  crazy";  the 
people,  "He's  mad."  I  kept  to  my  knitting. 
Soon  those  in  high  places  said,  "Show  us" — 
they  were  shown.  Right  away  the  people  saw 
who  was  mad.  Then  the  time  came  to  supplant 
talk  with  action  and  the  world  saw  the  Decem- 
ber (the  Lawson)  panic.  The  panic  came  because 
I  advertised  "Sell,  sell,  sell,  now  at  the  top. 
(let  your  money,  let  the  System  have  your  stocks, 
and  when  the  System  can  take  no  more,  because 
they  cannot  have  your  money  to  buy  with,  you, 
the  people,  will  shake  out  their  stocks  at  slaugh- 
ter prices,  as  it  has  been  the  System's  custom 
to  shake  out  the  people's."  The  goaded  thieves 
of  the  System  said,  "We  will  prove  him  a  liar," 
and  as  the  people  sold  the  System  bought  and 
would  not  allow  prices  to  go  down.  After  a 
little  they  had  the  stock  and  the  people  the 
money,    and    the    deadlock    between    the    System' 
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and  the  people  was  on.  Then  it  was  that  those 
in  high  places  struck,  and  the  System,  panic- 
stricken,  were  compelled  to  slaughter  their  stocks 
as  in  other  times  the  people  had  been  compelled 
to  slaughter  theirs. 

Now  the  issue  is  clear. 

Stocks  are  low,  yet  the  System  must  sell.  Its 
master  minds,  frantic  at  the  verdicts  of  the 
courts,  demanding  repayment  to  the  people  of 
the  money  stolen  from  them,  see  the  handwrit- 
ing put  upon  the  wall  by  President  Roosevelt, 
*'In  the  futm-e  the  actual  owners  of  corpora- 
tions will  control  them  and  receive  all  benefits 
accruing  from  them,"  see  that  future  resistance 
means  prison  for  the  System  masters. 

People's  Chance  to  Buy. 

The  people  have  $4,000,000,000  in  savings 
banks  only  earning  4  per  cent  per  annum,  but 
directly  and  indirectly  loaned  out  to  the  Sys- 
tem, for  whom  it  earns  14,  24  and  124  per  cent 
per  annum. 

If  the  people  withdraw  their  savings  and  ex- 
change them  for  $4,000,000,000  of  good  stocks, 
they,  the  people,  will  not  only  have  the  power 
formerly  possessed  by  the  System,  but  they  will 
increase  their  savings  50,  100  and  150  per  cent, 
and  while  doing  so  will  receive  8  to  12  per  cent 
OTi  their  savings,  where  they  now  receive  but 
four. 

For  instance:  $75  now  deposited  in  savings 
bank,  receiving  $3  interest  per  year,  will  buy  one 
share  of  Amalgamated  Copper  stock,  which  will 
return  the  purchaser  $8  each  year,  and  when  the 
price  of  Amalgamated  gets  back  to  $122,  where 
it  was  the  other  day  bfore  the  System  became 
panic-stricken,  each  one  who  has  bought  a  share 
can  sell  and  redeposit  in  the  bank  $122,  or  can 
continue  to  hold  the  stock  and  receive  10  per 
cent  per  annum,  where  he  now  receives  but  four. 
In  addition,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Company  the  people  can  turn  the  Stand- 
ard Oil-System  thieves  out  of  control  and  put 
in  their  stead  trustworthy  men  of  the  caliber 
of  Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  or  President 
Roosevelt. 

Again:  $125  now  deposited  in  savings  bank, 
earning  $5  interest  each  year,  will  buy  one  share 
of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  stock,  which  will  re- 
turn $10  interest  each  year,  and  when  the  price 
gets  back  to  the  $196  it  sold  at  the  other  day 
each  buyer  of  a  share  can  sell  and  redeposit  $196 
in  place  of  the  $125  withdrawn.  Or  he  can  re- 
tain the  stock  and  continue  to  receive  double  the 
amount  he  now  receives  from  the  savings  bank, 
and  at  the  same  time  wind  up  Mr.  Harriman's 
career  by  tossing  him  back  to  earth  and  turning 
the  control  of  this  great  railroad  over  to  men  of 
the  Stuyvesant  Fish  brand. 

When  the  people  have  taken  away  the  con- 
trol of  enough  Amalgamated  Coppers  and  Union 
Pacifies  the  world  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  the 
System  is  no  more — that  the  billions  formerly 
pillaged  by  the  few  remain  with  their  real  own- 
ers, the  people. 

But  now  the  thing  for  the  people  to  do  is: 

Withdraw  their  deposited  savings  and  buy 
stocks  before  prices  have  advanced  too  far. 


Problems  for  the  Investor. 

The  people  should  not  be  influenced  by  mis- 
leading statements  put  afloat  for  their  confusion 
by  the  System's  agents. 

Here  are  the  questions,  the  horse  sense  ain- 
swers  to  which  will  point  the  people  the  true 
road  to  take  at  this  critical  juncture  of  their  af- 
fairs : 

First:  Are  good  stocks  as  safe  as  savings 
banks?  There  are  four  billion  dollars  in  savings 
banks.  They  are  kept  loaned  ont — must  be  kept 
loaned  out  to  earn  4  j>er  cent  per  annum.  They 
could  not  be  kept  loaned  out  unless  the  col- 
lateral upon  which  they  are  loaned  embraced 
the  best  industrial  institutions  of  the  country — 
institutions  upon  which  billions  of  good  stocks 
are  based.  If  good  stocks  are  going  to  the  bow- 
wows, savings  banks  must  go  with  them. 

Second:  Will  President  Roosevelt's  war  on 
corrupt  corporation  controllers  hurt  good  stocks? 

Every  blow  President  Roosevelt  strikes  at  cor- 
rupt corporation  controllers  enhances  the  value 
of  good  stocks — means  that  the  large  portion  of 
the  earnings  of  corporations  which  have  been 
fraudulently  diverted  by  their  controllers  to  them- 
selves and  their  pals  will  remain  with  the  cor- 
porations. 

Third:  Will  the  price  of  good  stocks  surely 
advance  from  the  present  low  level? 

The  fact  that  there  are  four  billion  dollars  of 
the  people's  savings  earning  only  4  per  cent  per 
year  means  that  capital  is  content  with  4  per 
cent,  which  in  turn  means  that  once  American 
corporations  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  honest 
managers  the  securities  based  upon  them  will 
advance  until  prices  reach  a  4  per  cent  basis. 
This  means  at  least  the  doubling  of  present 
prices. 

Fourth:  Can  the  System  now  do  anything  to 
destroy  the  people's  investments? 

Secret  of  System's  Power. 

The  only  power  the  System  has  ever  had  to 
destroy  the  people's  investments  in  good  stocks 
was  the  power  to  scare  therrt  into  selling  at 
slaughter  prices  after  they,  the  System,  had  in- 
duced them  to  buy  at  the  top — artificially  made 
high  prices.  The  System  has  no  control  over 
the  people's  investments  in  good  stocks  when 
the  people  buy  at  the  bottom  and  sell  at  the 
top  and  confine  their  purchases  to  what  they 
can  pay  for  in  full. 

Once  more,  withdraw  savings  and  buy  now. 
Bear  in  mind  every  day's  delay  means  higher 
prices.  Last  week  when  I  advertised,  Amalga- 
mated could  have  been  bought  at  65,  Union  Pa- 
cific at  120.  Now  75  and  130  will  have  to  be 
paid. 

P.  S.  Another  illustration  which  will  bear 
mulling  over:  Steamship  King  Morse  has  cap- 
tured all  the  Atlantic  coastwise  steamships,  has 
put  them  into  a  gigantic  corporation,  the  Con- 
solidated Steamship  Company.  Before  consoli- 
dation the  companies  embraced  were  earning 
$3,500,000;  by  saving  the  earnings  have  been 
increased  to  $4,500,000.  The  Steamship  JCing  has 
placed  $60,000,000  of  4  per  cent  bonds  on  the 
market.   They  are  down  to  25,  that  is,  $100  buys 
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four,  and  the  four  return  $16  per  annum  interest 
on  the  $100  invested.  Steamship  King  Morse 
before  the  recent  slump  staked  his  reputation 
that  some  day  these  bonds  would  sell  at  four 
times  their  present  price.  Does  any  sane  man 
think  that  Steamship  King  Morse  is  anxious 
to  have  the  people  withdraw  their  savings  and 
secure  these  bonds  at  the  present  low  price  made 
by  the  System's  panic,  or  does  he  reason  that 
Steamship  King  Morse  and  his  associates  pre-' 
fer  to  borrow  the  people's  savings  at  4  per 
cent,  thereby  making  three  times  4  per  cent,  and 
later,  when  these  bonds  are  65  or  75  and  on 
their  way  to  100,  let  the  people  exchange  their 
savings  for  them?  I  give  this  as  one  of  many 
cases  that  should  make  savings  bank  depositors 
ponder  and  seek  an  answer  to: — 

People's  Busring  Begins  to  Tell. 

If  our  deposited  savings  are  being  used  in 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  country's 
industries  so  as  to  return  net  earnings  to  these 
industries  of  8,  10  and  12  per  cent  per  annum, 
why  should  we  receive  but  4  per  cent  when,  by 
making  ourselves  the  owners  of  these  industries 
by  the  purchase  of  their  stocks,  we  can  secure 
all  the  earnings? 

P.  S.  2.  Already  the  people's  buying  is  be- 
ginning to  tell.  The  financial  reports  for  the 
past  wedk  are  filled  with  ''Everyone  is*  re- 
marking on  the  unprecedented  number  of  orders 
received  by  Stock  Exchange  houses  for  odd  lots, 
all  of  which  are  being  paid  for  in  cash  and 
taken  out  of  "the  Street,"  and  ''Savings  bank 
officials   all   over   the   country   report   the  .with- 


drawal of  deposits  for  the  purchase  of  stocks." 
I  ask  Wall  Street  to  watch  this  new  process 
for  awhile  longer,  when  it  will  be  astonished 
at   its   volume. 

P.  S.  3.  Can  any  sane  man  fail  to  see  the 
radical  change  in  the  times?  When  1  first 
crucified  Standard  Oil  the  people  were  horror- 
struck.  Stuyvesant  Fish,  ex-President  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  one  day  last  week 
punched  the  present  President  of  the  Illinois 
Central  in  the  face  and  uppercut  him  as  he 
dropped  under  the  Directors'  table,  yet  the 
whole  world,  from  Concord  to  Oshkosh,  from 
Newport  to  Beeswing  Center,  yells,  "Bully  for 
you.  Sty ve.     Poke  him  again ;  Kick  his  slats. ' ' 

The   Fate  of  the   Magnates. 

Let  the  American  people  make  no  mistake. 
I  said  long  before  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
muckrakers  began  to  work,  "The  System  is  a 
gigantic  thief,  Standard  Oil  its  leader." 

The  people  said,  "Even  if  it  is  true  they  are 
too  powerful  to  be  punished." 

Only  three  years  after,  the  insfurance  grafters 
are  dead,  in  sanitariums  or  exile,  the  Standard 
Oil  is  fined  $29,000,000  in  a  single  case,  and— 
I  am  still  knitting  away  at  Frenzied  Finance. 
History  will  repeat  itself.  The  four  billion  dol- 
lars of  the  people's  savings  shortly  will  be 
found  in  the  ownership  of  the  industrial  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and  the  stocks  based  on 
these  institutions  will  be  worth,  and  will  be 
selling  at,  double  their  present  price,  and  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  will  be  settled — 
settled  right. 


Ichabod   Harriman 


So  slugged!  so  punched!  the  strength  withdrawn 

Which  once  was  his; 
And  profitably  glory  on 

The  grand  pazziz. 

Restrain  your  knocks — the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all ! 
And  joyous  smiles,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 

Befit  his  fall. 

Oh.  dumb  be  all  the  public 's  rage. 

When  who  might     . 
Have  shown  always  on  history's  page 

Drops  out  of  sight. 

Scorn  ?    Would  the  public  laugh  to  mark 

A  bright  soul  sent. 
Fish-goaded,  down  the  needless  dark 

Of  punishment? 

Let  not  the  roads  once  owned  by  him 

Jump  on  him  now. 
Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his  dim 

Dishonored  brow. 


But  let  those  joyous  roads,  instead, 

From  sea  to  lake, 
A  wild,  hilarious  lament  for  Ed 

In  gladness  make. 

Of  all  he  boomed  and  busted,  naught 

Save  name  remains — 
A  fallen  "angel" — what  he  bought 

Is  others'  gains. 

All  else  is  gone ;  his  railroad  prize 

Has  quickly  fled; 
When  faith  is  lost,  then  power  shies 

And  pull  is  dead. 

Ah,  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  Ed's  past  fame; 
Walk  backward  with  averted  gaze 

And  hide  hia  shame. 

He  thought  he  owned  the  earth.     Alas! 

\^Tien  thought  is  wrong 
How  difficult  it  is  to  pass 

The  same  along! 

:  •  —New  York  World. 
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BROILED  LIVE  OCTOPUS. 

—Adapted  from  New  York  World. 


THE  REAL  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER 
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^HEN  men  are  down  and  out,  it  is  no  part  of  fair  play, 
of  course,  to  continue  to  batter  them ;  but  as  yet  no 
one  knows  absolutely  whether  Rockefeller  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Standard  Oil  are  as  far  to  the  bad  as  they  have  been 
represented.  Rockefeller's  power  has  been  so  sinister  and 
his  character  so  enigmatic  that  suspicion  naturally  rests 
upon  him  in  whatever  situation  he  may  be  found. 

Accordingly  it  is  enlightening  to  have  the  cover  taken  off  his  real  and  in- 
ner life,  in  order  that  the  public  may  determine  whether  it  has  misjudged  him. 
The  following  remarkable  article,  written  for  the  Boston  Herald  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  by  T.  T.  Timayenis,  a  former  tutor  in  the  Rockefeller  family, 
is  a  case  in  point: 


FOR  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  I  tutored  the  family  of  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
No  man,  perhap.s,  has  of  late  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  But  a  great  deal  of  what 
has  been  said  or  written  up  to  the  present  time,  if  studied  dispassionately,  does  not 
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seem   to   apply   to   Mr.   Rockefeller — the   man — quite    so   much    as    to    the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  takes  the  same  ground,  alleging  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between   the   corporation   and   himself  as   an  individual.   The   press  teems  with 
accusations  of  rebates,  of  secret  arrangements  entered  into  with  transportation 
lines,  of  persecutions  against  rivals,  of  violations  of  law;  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  not 
only  held  responsible,  but  is  roundly  abused,  unable  to  escape  the  public  indignation. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  anxious  to  have  the  public  understand  that  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  this  condition  of  affairs.  He  assures  us  that  for  a  number  of  years  he  has 
taken  no  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  has  not  dictated 
its  policy.  When  questioned  his  memory  fails  him,  his  answers  lack  the  ring  of  asser- 
tion, and  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  elusive. 

Longs  to  Be  Understood. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  anxious  to  have  the  public  believe  that  he  is  a 
martyr,  that  he  is  a  friend  and  servant  of  the  public,  that  he  is  the  benefactor  of 
the  poor,  that  he  is  not  the  black  sheep  he  is  represented  to  be,  is  not  a  hypocrite, 
but  an  upright,  truthful,  charitable  man,  a  Christian,  a  patriot,  a  man  worthy  of  the 
good  opinion  of  us  all. 

Oh,  how  many  times  I  have  heard  him  express  the  desire,  the  ardent  wish,  the 
longing  for  public  recognition. 

Neither  pen  nor  words,  at  least  not  mine,  can  describe 
how  much  Mr.  Rockefeller  fears  publicity.  He  fears  to 
have  his  acts  questioned  or  criticised,  fears  to  have  even 
his  family  question  him  as  to  matters  of  business,  fears 
— aye — the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  fears  his  shadow,  fears 
the  reflection  of  his  own  image  in  the  looking  glass. 

Constant  Fear  Bnles  Life. 

The  life  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  a  constant  fear. 
He  fears  his  friends,  fears  imaginary  enemies,  feai"S 
his  associates,  fears  the  world,  fears  the  sound  of  thunder, 
fears  to  walk  in  the  dark,  fears  the  rush  of  the  wind  as 
it   brushes   the   trees,   fears   night,   fears   the   barking   of 
the  dog,  fears  anything  and  everybody,  fears  his  own 
father,  and  the  word  fear  is  the 
one  word  he  uses  above  all  oth- 
ers!    He   fears    the    water   he 
drinks  is  not  pure,  fears  trades- 
men are  not  honest.     In  fact,  1 
know   from   experience   that   no 
man    who    has    long    associated 
with    John    D.    Rockefeller   can 
escape    being    himself    impreg- 
nated with  fear. 

I   am    unable   to   account   for 
this  peculiar  attitude,  so  char- 
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acteristie  of  the  man.  I  can  not  explain  why  he  is  tormented  by  gloomy 
fancies.  A  Lombroso  might,  perhaps,  give  good  reasons  for  this  hypochondria. 
I  can  not. 

And  Mr.  Rockefeller  actually  believes  that  he  is  entitled  to  public  recog- 
nition by  reason  of  his  success  in  life,  which  success  he  measures  by  the 
dollars  he  commands. 


Nose  Guards  Him  Well. 

Picture  to  yourself  an  old  man,  taciturn,  gloomy,  secretive,  and 
rigid ;  tall,  somewhat  shrunken,'  with  a  stout  nose,  a  nose  that  seems 
to  be  not  so  much  the  organ  of  smell  as  an  implement  for  detecting 
danger  or  separating  truth  from  falsehood. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  attaches  great  importance  to  his  nose  and  as- 
serts that  it  is  the  one  organ  which  the  Almighty  bestowed  on  man 
to  guard  him  against  false  friends  and  designing  scoundrels.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself,  then,  a  thin  old  man  with  a  nose  like  the  above, 
also  with  a  pair  of  hard,  cold  eyes,  which  may  be  blue  or  orange,  or 
yellow,  or  blue  and  yellow — eyes  which  emit  no  welcome,  no  light 
heartedness,  no  contentedness;  which  show  no  emotion,  but  only  dis- 
appointment; which  possess  a  hypnotic  influence — and  then,  perhaps, 
one  may  understand  the  secret  of  the  dominant  power  possessed  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Again,  picture  to  yourself  an  old  man  with  a  large,  ugly,  almost 
repellent  mouth,  a  mouth  which  seems  to  denote  subdued  passion, 
suffering,  or  anger,  covetousness  land  eagerness,  greed,  or  some  in- 
extinguishable desire,  and  over-anxiety,  and  one  may  perhaps  under- 
stand the  unbending,  the  unsatisfied  nature  of  the  old  man. 
..»  •  •-  •    -■ 

Wife  Devoted  to  Children. 

I  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years  to  tutor 
his  family,  composed  then  of  three  daughters,  Alta, 
Edith,  Bessie,  and  his.  son,  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr, 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  was  also  my  pupil  as  well  as  her 
sister,  Miss  Spellman. 

Nature    has    not    endowed    '^.x%,  ...  - 
Rockefeller  with  beauty,  but  few,  if 
any,   are  the  women  possessed   of  a 
sweeter    disposition,    a    more    kindly 
heart,  or  more  attractive  soul.     She 
is     f  re(?     of     all 
cant,   of   all  pre- 
tentio  u  s  n  e  s  s, 
plain   and  simple 
in  her  tastes,  do- 
mestic,    and     de- 
voted to  her  chil- 
dren.   In  a  word,         / i  <C.    SK  /  JOh<N  D.' 
she  is  an  upright      / £                    i       i  i            (  ^^^^    """^ 
Christian     wife    C   M                     \      kJs            V      v^OKX 
and  mother. 

I  was  cau- 
tioned not  to  use 
the  word  "thea- 
ter" in  the  pres- 
ence   of    my    pu- 


— Hy.  Mayer  in  New  York  Tiipes. 
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pils,  for  they  were  not  allowed  to  visit  any  public  place  of  amuse- 
ment, least  of  all  a  theater.  That  was  looked  upon  as  an  awfully 
dangerous  and  wicked  place  for  young  or  old — the  sure  road  to 
perdition.  Thus  it  happens  that  I  can  not  recall  any  real  distraction 
with  which  to  connect  the  life  of  my  pupils  during  the  six  or  seven 
years  of  my  tutorage. 

*  *  m 

House  Silent  and  Gloomy. 

The  elastic  step,  the  laughter  of  youth,  the  light  heartedness,  the  romping  about, 
the  playfulness,  which  one  is  supposed  to  meet  among  the  young  and  happy  were  en-' 
tirely  lacking,  lacking  almost  to  dejection.  It  was  a  gloomy  horizon,  with  a  heaviness 
that  pervaded  the  entire  household.    Silence  and  gloom  everywhere. 

The  children  were  not  allowed  to  run  about  the  house,  not  allowed  to  step  unless 
lightly  and  cautiously,  and,  on  my  part,  as  soon  as  my  lessons  in  composition,  history, 
and  languages  were  over  I  was  glad  to  be  out  again,  free  from  the  unnatural  restraint, 


-Chicago  Tribune. 
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THE    CHEMIST— "I   MUST  HAVE   USED    THE    WRONG   MIXTURE    FOR    A 

'CORNER'!" 

— Detroit  Journal. 
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~       K      %  Dazzled  by  Patron's  Riches. 

^^^B  ^    ^  How  dazzling  is  the  luster  of  wealth ! 

"-^^^  ^     '  As   tutor  I   worked   earnestly  and   faithfully   to   hold 

the  devotion  of  my  pupils  to  their  teacher  and  their  work. 
How  well  I  succeeded  is  plain  from  the  many  years  of 
my  tutorage.     During  the  summer  months  I  taught  them 
by  correspondence,  and  my  relations  with  the  family  were  of  the  best.     I  was  then  a 
young  man,  with  the  proverbial  enthusiasm  of  the  Greek,  and  I  was  slowly,  but  surely, 
winning  for  myself  an  illustrious  career. 

At  Chautauqua  I  had  charge  of  the  department  of  Greek  language  and  literature. 
My  books,  "The  Language  of  the  Greeks"  and  the  "Talks  with  Aesop,"  were  fol- 
lowed by  my  "History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present,"  adopted  as 
a  textbook  by  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Association. 


BUSTING    A    TRUST. 


— Detroit  Journal. 
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ROCKEFELLER'S     DOLLARS. 

How  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Person  felt  before   and  after  reading  about  them  in  the  morning  prper. 

,  — Cliicay;*)  Iiiti'r-()c«'i\ii. 
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He  seemed  to  be      Vf^     [()    \  ^^^     1^1  ^^*^^*    interested     in    my     work, 
prospects,     and  I  A     X^^^HC^ y    ifi  progress,  and  in  return  I 

was  pleased  with  I  \^    ^>^    ^r      J  /  the  personal  concern  which 

he    took   in   my   welfare.  Y^_  /y  1^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^^^  ^  asked 

him    to    accept    the    dedi  ^O^  //  cation  of  my  forthcoming 

book,  "Greece  in  the  Times        ^V\  fi         of  Homer,"  for  which  compliment 

he    was    overjoyed,    and    he  ^y  \^         continued  to  ask  me  as  to  my  in- 

come and  prospects. 

I  tried  my  best  to  interest  him  in  other  matters,  turning  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation to  a  different  theme,  bu-  I  quickly  noticed  that  travel,  literature,  pictures,  or 
books  had  no  charm  for  the  old  man.  It  was  nothing  but  money,  money,  money. 
My  mind  began  to  whii-1,  and  I  was,  so  to  speak,  intoxicated,  fascinated,  yes,  fas- 
cinated, by  his  description  of  the  power  of  money. 

*  *  * 

Eyes  Seem  to  Hypnotize. 

As  I  listened  to  his  marvelous  story  of  the  exchange  I  was  persuaded  that  it  was 
an  inexhaustible  ocean,  flowing  with  gold,  silver,  and  dollars,  out  of  which  any  man 
could  become  sooner  or  later  a  multi-millionaire. 

It  is  beyond  me  to  describe  accurately  my  mental  condition  as  I  listened  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  not  only  on  that  memorable  evening,  but  on  different  other  occasions. 
It  was  difficult  at  times  to  understand  his  meaning,  as  his  allusions  werfc  not  always 
clear.  Frequently  I  could  not  catch  the  drift  of  his  discourse.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
was  no  sum  or  substance  in  his  suggestions.  He  would  now  and  then  east  furtive 
glances  upon  me,  again  watch  me  sharply,  and  when  I  felt  his  piercing  glance  I  could 
not  free  myself  from  a  sort  of  uncomfortable  sen^tion  that  crept  over  me. 

He  was  quick  to  notice  my  misgiving  and  his  features  would  then  relax,  as  well 
as  the  stress  of  his  arguments,  while  his  broad  mouth  would  loosen  as  if  about  to  smile. 

Rockefeller  Not  G-reat  Man. 
At  times  I  was  attracted  by  some  mj^sterious  or  invisible  power  toward  him,  and 
again  I  was  driven  away  by  his  steady  pressure.  There  was  not  much  cohesion  or 
consecutive  and  unbroken  stability  in  his  arguments  or  conversations.  He  passed 
quickly  from  one  subject  to  another.  He  was  anxious  to  trust  me,  but  would  I  prove 
myself  worthy  of  his  confidence  ?     Could  he  trust  me,  trust  me  iraplicity  ? 

Most  often  I  would  remain  silent,  absoi'bed  in  my  own  thoughts,  somehow  at- 
tracted toward  him  by  pity,  because  he  looked  at  times  so  weak,  so  miserable,  so 
dejected. 

I  did  not  then  know  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  I  have  known  him  since. 

Most  people — anyhow,  some  people — believe    that    Mr.    Rockefeller   is    "a   great 

man."     I  have  known  him  for  a  number  of  years.     I  ate  at  his  table,  I  slept  at  his 

hous,  I  walked  with  him,  I  dealt  with  him,  and  I  find  nothing  to  substantiate   the 

opinion   entertained   about  him.     Circumstances  more   than   anything  else   have  made 

Rockefeller  what  he  is.    If  a  man  is  great  because  he  is  money  mad,  if  a  man  is  great 

because  he  dreams  of  dollars,  sees  dollars  in  the  air,  thinks  heaven 

is  to  be  a  beautiful  place  because  it  reihinds  him  of  the  color  of  silver, 

if  a  man  is  great  because  he  has  an  almost  idolatrous  worship  for 

gold,  then  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  truly  a  great  man! 


Rogers  Genius  of  Standard. 

But  strip  Rockefeller  of  his  wealth ! 
Books  he   despises,  education   he  has  ^^ 

little.     Geography,   history,   painting,         ^^^^^ 
philosophy,   are   little  known   to  him.         ^^- 


_^  atrcHtiON^^i 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's ability  could  ever  create  a  business  of  such 
vast  proportions  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
equal  of  which  the  world  has  not  as  yet  produced  in 
any  other  line  of  achievement. 

The  Standard  Oil  company  is  the  conception  of  H.  H. 
Rogers,  a  man  of  genius. 

Once  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Standard  Oil  company.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  an  ordinary  sized  room  in  the  well- 
known  building  of  the  Standard  Oil  company  in  New  York.  I  would  rather  attend 
such  a  meeting  with  H.  H.  Rogers  in  it  than  be  present  at  the  assembly  of  the  ministers 
of  the  proudest  and  greatest  potentate  upon  the  earth. 

My  business  was  connected  with  the  export  of  oil  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  H.  H. 
Rogers  knew  the  geography,  the  resources,  the  distance  to  be  traversed,  the  wealth  of 
the  islands  in  the  Aegean  and  the  Ionian  seas,  and  he  discussed  and  propounded  the 
possibilities  of  success  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  Albany  or  Philadelphia. 

Rogers'  Word  Always  Law. 


As  for  Mr.  Rockefel 
perturbable,  gtizing  up 
and  then  nodding  as 
of  Rogers,  held  by  Rog 
fit.  His  word  was 
done. 

Success,    Mr.   Rocke 
achieved     by     keeping 


// 


^. 
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ler,  he  sat  calm  and  im- 
on  the  ceiling,  and  now 
sent.  It  was  the  meeting 
ers,  to  do  as  Rogers  saw 
law.    What  he  said,  it  was 

feller  once  told  me,  is 
the  mouth  closed  and  the 
ears  open.  He  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
become  a  rich  man,  not  by  the  slow 
process  of  writing  books,  but  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  se- 
crets, the  business  plans,  and  the 
mode  of  life  of  the  men  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact. 

"I  shall  make  a  barrel  of 
money" — it  was  his  pet  expres- 
sion every  time  we  met — "a  bar- 
rel of  money  for  you,  if  you  will 
but  follow  my  plans  and  sugges- 
tions. It  is  a  campaign  we  have 
to  start — a  campaign  which  will 
bring  barrels  o  f 
money. ' ' 

This,  then,  was  the 
campaign  which  it  took 
meetings  upon  meet- 
ings to  unfold;  this 
was  the  plan,  the  work 
which  I  was  to  per- 
form, this  was  the  as- 
sistance  and   co-opera- 
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NOT  YET,  BUT  SOON! 


— St.  Louis  Globlf-Democrat. 
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tion  which  I  was  to  give — to  find  out  in  a  diplo- 
matic and  careful  manner  the  secrets  of  my 
prominent  pupils  and  communicate  them  to  him 
from  time  to  time. 


\< 


Seeks  Coin  by  Stealth. 
He  was  now  a  different  man.  He  was  no  longer  pensive,  de- 
jected, and  sorrowful.  He  threw  out  his  arms,  stretched  his  long 
legs,  again  and  again  extended  his  arras  as  if  gathering  dollars 
from  the  air,  rubbed  his  hands  in  glee,  patted  me  upon  the 
shoulder,  while  he  taught  me  my  lesson. 

*'Be  careful,  careful,"  he  kept  on  saying.  "Learn  all  you  can, 
and  be  careful.  The  men  with  whom  you  have  to  deal  are  sus- 
picious, alert,  and  men  of  experience.  Be  careful.  If  once  they 
suspect  that  you  are  curious,  or  bent  upon  information,  the  day 
is  lost,"  and  with  the  word  "lost,"  he  clinched  his  hand,  brought  it 
heavily  upon  the  table,  and  his  countenance  darkened. 

In  the  course  of  time  Mr.  Rockefeller  made  good  use  of  me,  because 
I  imparted  to  him  valuable  and  useful  information. 

From  other  sources  he  knew  the  inner  life,  habits  and  plans  of 
financial  opponents.  As  a  detective  I  was  a  success,  for  Mr.  Rockefeller 
assured  me  that  I  was  doing  better  than  others  to  whom  he  paid  good 
money. 

Now  and  then  we  were  joined  in  the  course  of  our  promenade  to- 
ward Central  Park  by  a  middled  aged  man,  small  of  stature,  with  heavy 
eyebrows,  a  drooping  mustache,  whose  face,  manner  and  talk  and  dress 

suggested  the  detective. 

•  *  * 

Kept  Big  Secret  Service. 

I  suspect  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  spent  annually  a  large  sum  of  money 
upon  a  perfect  system  of  espionage  which  enabled  him  to  learn  the  se- 
crets of  his  rivals  and  their  "escapades,"  for,  from  some  mysterious 
source,  he  knew  often  in  advance  what  was  likely  to  take  place  in  New 
York,  Washington,  Albany,  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  profits  or 
losses  sustained  by  prominent  men  in  the  financial  world,  and  many 
other  startling  secrets  affecting  the  life  of  men  since  dead  or  now  re- 
tired from  the  turmoil  of  active  life. 

I  knew  Jay  Gould,  and,  after  careful  and  strenuous  efforts,  I  was 
once  told  by  him  to  publish,  as  coming  from  authentic  sources,  that  the 
bonds  of  the  Texas-Pacific  would  have  a  sharp  advance,  but  no  sooner 
were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  than,  with  his  piercing,  shining  and 
smiling  eyes  he  cautioned  me  not  to  throw  money  away  in  buying  th( 
at  another  time  when  the  mar- 
ket was  panicky,  when  stocks 
were  tumbling,  when  everybody 
was  disheartened,  Mr.  Jay 
Gould  told  me  to  buy  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  in  the  afternoon,  his 
Western  Union,  which  I  did, 
and  profited  thereby. 


% 
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Disgusted   Working   as    Spy. 

All  this  information  and  all  I  could  gather, 
besides,  I  imparted  to  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

Meantime,  I  succeeded  in  winning  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  the  vice  president  of  a 
famous  financial  institution.  He  was  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  fountain  of  information, 
financial  and  otherwise,  of  deeds  and  misdeeds, 
of  plots  and  counter  plots,  all  of  which  I  duly 
imparted  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  rubbed  his 
hands  and  chuckled  with  joy. 

I  confess  that  I  was  disgusted  with  myself, 
and  I  was  pining  for  that  barrel  of  money. 

I  knew  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  me  at 
his  mercy.  He  had  only  to  whisper  one  word 
to  the  many  men  of  prominence  who  held  me  in 
esteem,  who  honored  me  with  their  friendship 
and  confidence  and  my  days  of  usefulness  were 
over.  The  more  I  thought  of  my  position  the 
more  desperate  I  grew.  My  only  hope  of  escape 
seemed  to  stick  to  Rockefeller,  to  work  for  him, 
to  do  all  h&s  dirty  work,  to  risk  everything  for 
that  barrel  of  money,  and  then  to  leave  the 
country. 

The  time  at  last  came  when  all  my  sources 
of  information  gave  out. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  asked  me 
about  my  money,  how  much  I  had,  about  my 
income.  I  gave  him  accurate  information.  He 
urged  me  to  turn  everything  I  could  into  cash, 
to  get  cash,  to  be  sure  to  get  cash',  to  have  plenty 
of  cash,  and  to  buy  his  oil  certificates.  He  told 
me  to  interest  one  or  two  friends  in  my  project, 
but  to  be  careful  not  to  whisper  his  name,  only 
I  could  say  that  my  relations  with  him  were 
of  the  best,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  buy  his  oil 
certificates,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  with 
my  friends  as  I  deemed  best. 
«  *  * 

Turn  Everything  Into  Oil. 

I  watched  the  ticker  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
I  saw  that  the  price  of  oil  held  steady,  and  I 
then  bought^  and  bought  heavilv  and  persist- 
ently. I  bought  and  the  price  declined;  I  bought 
more,  and  still  the  price  declined.  I  turned 
everything  I  had  to  cash.  I  sold  my  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  my  "History  of  Greece"  and 
with  the  money  I  bought  again,  and  still  the 
price  declined  and  declined.  I  sold  my  school, 
bought  again;  and  still  the  price  declined. 

The  time  came  wlien  I  found  myself  with 
nothing  except  the  scanty  income  derived  from 
my  book,  "Greece  in  the  Times  of  Homer," 
whiehj  I  had  dedicated  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and 
to  this  T  clung,  unwilling  to  part  with  it  for  fear 
of  displea.sing  him ! 

In  my  despair  I  called  to  see  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
but  I  was  told  that  he  had  gone  to  Cleveland, 
to  his  summer  home.  What  could  I  do?  I 
decided  to  go  there,  and  there  I  went  as  fast  as 
the  train  could  carry  me. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  was  not  at  home  wii^n,  dusty, 
tired,  I  reached  my  destination. 

Mrs.  Rockefeller  and  my  pupils  extended  to 
me  a  hearty  welcome.    I  was  shown  to  my  room, 


and  no  efforts  were  spared  on  her  part  to  make 
me  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

•  •  • 

Greeted  Coldly  by  Magnate. 

It  wlu?  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
I  came  down  from  my  room  in  answer  to  the 
bell  for  the  evening  meal.  Mr.  Rockefeller  had 
arrived  a  short  time  before,  and  when  he  saw 
me  he  saluted  me — O,  how  differently  from  the 
cordial  and  engaging  manner  of  his  wife. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  extended  to  me  his  hand,  which 
WAS  cold  and  clammy,  almost  lifeless,  and  never 
once  grasped  mine,  but  let  it  lie  motionless  in 
my  palm.  I  did  not  grasp  his,  either,  and  our 
hands  dropped  simultaneously  as  they  came  in 
contact  one  with  the  other. 

He  sat  directly  opposite  me,  across  the  table, 
and  when  all  were  seated  he  bowed  his  head  and 
offered  a  short  prayer. 

The  meal  consisted  of  cold  water,  milk,  tea, 
cold  lamb,  and  apple  sauce.  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
who  was  dyspeptic,  had  his  usual  bowl  of  milk, 
dry  toast,  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  and  perhaps  a 
mouthful  of  cold  meat.  There  was  no  animation, 
no  conversation,  no  laughter  or  merriment  during 
the  short  time  we  sat  around  the  table. 

•  •  • 

No  Chance  to  Inquire. 

After  the  meal  Mr.  Rockefeller  took  the  even- 
ing paper,  Mrs.  Rockefeller  nursed  .her  sor«» 
tooth,  John  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  occupied  himself 
A^th  the  family  cat,  Alta  and  Edith  sat  by  the 
window,  gazing  musingly  upon  the  starry  sky; 
Miss  Spellman  busied  herself  with  a  magazine, 
the  master  of  the  house  stretched  himself  upon 
the  sofa  and  yawned  and  yawned  as  he  turned 
page  after  page  of  his  newspaper,  and  Miss  Bes- 
sie, the  most  studious  of  all  the  daughters,  and 
with  a  disposition  angelic  as  her  mother's,  en- 
umerated to  me  her  difficulties  with  Latin  and 
French  composition,  and  thus  the  evening  passed 
without  my  having  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  whose  cold,  distant  manner 
increased  my  despair. 

But,  thank  goodness,  there  was  no  music,  for  I 
feared  lest  the  kind  Mrs.  Rockefeller  might  add 
music  to  the  burden  I  carried  within  me. 

About  9  o'clock  the  seance  ceased,  and  each 
retired  to  his  respective  room.  In  the  morning 
we  again  assembled  around  the  festive  board. 

We  had  cold  water,  as  usual;  coffee,  hash, 
rolls;    and    the    master   warm   milk,    toast,    and 

boiled  eggs. 

•  •  • 

Thanks  God  for  Power. 

But  before  taking  our  seats  around  the  table 
Mr.  Rockefeller  unexpectedly — at  least  for  me — 
precipitated  himself  upon  the  floor,  stretched 
his  Ipng  and  imgninly  legs  as  far  as  he  could, 
buried  his  face  witiiin  both  hands,  leaned  upon 
the  sofa  and  offered  a  prayer,  during  which  he 
thanked  the  Lord  for  the  power  which  the  omni- 
potent God  gave  him  to  overcorri^  his  enemies, 
thanked  the  supreme  power  for  his  daily  bread, 
etc.,  etc.     The  morning  prayer  was  longer  than 
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.  the  prayer  preceding'  the  evening  meal.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  wore  no  #eoat,  and  coatless  he  took 
his  usual  seat  of  the  evening  before. 

I  tried  my  best  to  relieve  the  gloomy  silence, 
but  it  was  useless,  for  I  was  answered  in  short 
monosyllables,  from  the  fact  that  my  pupils  were 
taught  to  eat  in  silence. 

Breakfast  over,  Mr.  Rockefeller  said: 
"Mamma,  I  shall  be  home  for  supper  only." 

He  addresses  his  wife  by  the  word  ** mamma," 
and  she,  in  return,  calls  him  **papa," 

With  these  words  he  arose,  donned  his  coat, 
and  left  the  house.  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the 
day  roaming  about  the  magnificent  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  really  peerless  and  enchanting  sum^ 
mer  home  nestling  amid  a  scenery  as  majestic  as 
it  is  inspiring. 

About  noon  I  returned  to  the  house  with  a 
good  appetite  and  spirits,  too.  The  table  was 
decorated  with  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers,  and 
there  was  some  animation  during  the  meal, 
which  consisted  of  cold  water,  as  always,  soup, 
steak,  vegetables,  tea,  pie,  and  pudding.  I  did 
full  justice  to  the  meal,  teased  my  pupils  for 
their  unusual  hilarity,  which  increased  their 
merriment,  and,  in  a  word,  we  had  a  good  time, 
which  especially  pleased  Mrs.  Rockefeller  and 
infused  a  ray  of  light  in  the  silent  and  gloomy 

surroundings. 

»  *  *  _ 

No  Interest  in  Religion. 

About  4  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Rockefeller  re- 
turned, not  in  good  spirits,  and  apparently  suf- 
fering more  than  was  his  custom  from  dyspepsia. 
He  looked  at  me  with  indifference,  and  I,  in 
return,  eyed  him  with  unconcern. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  conversation  soon  after- 
ward turned  to  matters  of  religion. 

After  supper,  a  mere  repetition  of  the  one  al- 
ready described,  the  conversation  gradually  be- 
came more  interesting,  and  we  touched  upon 
the  low  and  humble  origin  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  This  brought  about  the  subject  of  pov- 
erty, the  various  sorts  and  conditions  of  men; 
in  fact,  the  elements  that  comjwsed  society, 

Mr.  Rockefeller  yawned  and  yawned,  and 
looked  at  me  with  eyes  which  lacked  interest. 

I  explained  to  my  pupils  how  vulgarity  was  to 
be  avoided  and  despised,  or  how,  regardless  of  how 
poor  and  low  a  man  may  be,  he's  a  man  after 
all,  deserving  polite  treatment.  I  placed  the 
vulgar  among  the  lowest  of  the  low,  I  grew 
eloquent  and  fervid  as  I  urged  upon  my  pupils 
to  be  good  and  kind  for  the  sake  of  goodness 
itself,  and  I  explained  how  ignorance  may  be 
forgiven,  but  vulgarity  never. 
»  «  » 

Lash  Stings  Oil  King. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  shifted  nervously  about  in  his 
seat,  and  I  grew  more  eloquent  as  I  lashed,  with- 
out stint,  vulgarity  and  the  vulgar. 

When  I  had  finished  Mr.  Rockefeller  looked  at 
me  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  in  a  harsh 
tone  of  voice,  asked:  "When  I  intended  to  re- 
lieve"— he   stopped  short   as  I  turned  my  eyes 


upon  him,  stopped  for  just  a  minute,  and  then 
continued  in  his  cold  and  deliberate  manner  of 
speech — "I  mean,  professor,  how  long  do  you 
intend  to  stay  with  us,  for  I  really  think " 

I  was  at  once  upon  my  feet,  not  giving  him 
time  or  opportunity  to  finish,  fully  realizing  the 
importance  of  quick  action  on  my  part. 

"I  came  here  uninvited,  sir,  because  of  o 
business  matter  which  weighs  heavily  upon  me, 
and  for  which  you  are  responsible.  I  mean,  sir. 
to  have  you  act  justly  toward  me,  and  you  shall 
be  relieved  of  my  presence  just  as  soon  as  I 
have  your  answer  as  to  the  matter  which  haf 
bi'ought  me  here." 

•  ft  • 

Walks  With  Money  Mad  Man. 

Never  before  have  I  seen  Rockefeller  so  hesi- 
tating, so  uneasy,  so  uncomfortable,  and  I  said : 
"It  is  now,  perhaps,  late,  sir,  to  discuss  busi- 
ness matters,  so 'I  ask  you  to  tell  me  now" — "if 
you  will  be  at  leisure  tomorrow." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  broke  in:  "Tomorrow  is 
Saturday " 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I  ask  if  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  you,  sir,  to  grant  me  an  interview  tomorrow." 

"I  think  you  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
your  troubles, "  Mr.  Ryockefeller  said,  as  an 
evanescent  smile  flitted  over  his  'wan  counten- 
ance. "We  shall  go  for  a  walk  together  tomor- 
row, in  the  forenoon,  and  I  'hop>e  you  will  feel 
better  afterward." 

* '  I  hope  so,  sir,  for  I  will  be  glad  to  think 
well  of  you.     It  all  depends  upon  you,  sir." 

And  with  these  words  I^bade  good  night  to  all 
and  retired,  to  my  room. 

Breakfast  over  the  next  morning,  Mr.*Rocke- 
feller  asked  me  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  take 
a  walk  with  him,  and  I  readily  accepted  this 
invitation. 

We  started  in  silence,  and  walked  and*walked 
until  we  found  ourselves  in  a  secluded  spot, 
where  at  last  I  had  the  opportunity  to  unbosom 

myself. 

»  •  » 

Talks  Only  in  Millions. 

It  was  the  last  interview  that  I  ever  had  with 
Mr.  Rockefeller, 

"Well,  this  is  a  nice  spot  to  rest,"  he  said, 
as  he  sat  down. 

"It  will  do  very  well,"  I  replied,  and  then, 
calmly,  slowly,  but  emphatically,  I  told  him  of 
my  losses,  how  I  contracted  debts  which  I  was 
unable  to  satisfy,  how  I  bought  and  bought  his 
oil  upon  his  advice,  how,  in  a  word,  I  was  re- 
duced to  poverty  and  I  drew  before  him  the  un- 
utterable future  awaiting,  perhaps,  my  sisters 
in  far  away  Smyrna,  whose  support  I  was.  I 
told  the  man  how  I  parted  with  my  school  and 
books  and  library,  and  I  appealed  to  him,  as  a 
friend,  to  advise  me  what  to  do. 

He  sat  silent,  unmoved,  imperturbable,  as  he 
listened  to  my  outburst. 

"I  really  can  do  nothing  for  you,"  he  said. 
"I  am  sorry,  but  I  lost  millions,  yes,  millions, 
believe  me,  professor.    I  lost  millions  where  you 
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only  lost  thousands.  I  need  all  my  resources 
to  save  myself.  I  have  to  have  every  day,  yes, 
every  day,  millions  to  fight  my  enemies  success- 
fully— I  need  millions. ' ' 

Offers  Pittance  if  Secured, 

"Stop  man!"  I  cried  out  in  despair.  '''Stop 
talking  about  your  millions.  There  remains  to 
me  but  one  course  to  pursue.  I  shall  tell  every- 
thing." 

I  quickly  turned  upon  my  heels  to  go,  but  Mr. 
Rockefeller  halted  me.  "Have  you  really  lost 
everything?"  he  asked,  "have  'you  no  security 
to  offer?" 

"I  told  you,,  sir,  how  I  lost  everything.  I 
told  you  what  obligations  I  contracted.  I  told 
you  that  I  only  hold  the  copyright  to  my 
'Greece  in  the  Times  6i  Homer.'  It  is  the  onlv 
asset  that  I  have.  It  is  not  much,  but  I  shall 
gladly  assign  it  to  you  in  return  for  your  aid. 
What  I  ask  is  only  a  loan.  You  'will  collect  the 
royalties,  and,  when  you  are  paid,  then,  and 
only  then,  you  may  tu^-n  ever  to  me  the  author's 
right  to  the  book  again." 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  multi-millionaire,  the  man 
whose  annual  income  would  more  than  suffice  to 
feed  and  clothe  all  the  poor  and  destitute  in  the 
great  state  of  New  York,  the  man  who  could  pay, 
perhaps,  the  cost  of  the  recent  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia  'and  still  be  well  off,  pleaded 
poverty 'and  hard  tim.es,  and  finally  he  agreed  to 
loan  to  me.  upon  my  making  over  to  him  a  full 
and  complete  assi2:nment  of  my  copyright  in 
"Greece  in  the  Times  of  Homer,"  $3,500,  not 
enough  in  itself  to  pay  my  obligations  contracted 
upon  his  advice  to  buy  his  oil. 

Had  to  Borrow  Himself. 

"But  I  shall  have  to  borrow  the  money  my- 
self," he  continued,  "for  I  am  hard  up.  I  shall 
have  to  give  you  a  letter  which  you  will  present 
to  a  friend  who  transacts  my  private  business. 
You  will  find  him  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  building.  He  will  prepare  all  legal  pa- 
pers, which  you  must  sign.  I  shall  have  to  pay 
6  per  cent  for  the  money,  and  I  shall  not  ask 
you  to  pay  anything  more  than  this  for  yourself, 
and  I  shall  ask  no  bonus  from  you. 

"In  the  meantime,  you  will  promise  not  to 
speak  one  word  as  to  what  took  place  between 
us.  I  shall  have  the  letter  ready  just  as  soon  as 
we  return  home,  and  you  can  start  today  for 
New  York." 

I  agreed,  and  we  retraced  our  steps  in  silence 

In  due  time,  after  returning  to  New  York,  I 
presented  Mr.  Rockefeller's  letter.  I  signed  cer- 
tain papers  that  were  given  me,  not  even  taking 
the  trouble  to  read  them  over,  was  given  a  cheek, 
and  I  started  for  the  street,  once  again  to  begin 

life  anew.  

IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  MAGNATE 


for  his  stewardship,  was  quoted  recently  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert'  S.  MacArthur,  the  pastor  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church,  before  his  young  people's  class. 
Dr.  MacArthur  said: 

"A  few  years  ago  some  one  asked  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller why  it  was,  since  he  had  such  a  tremendous 
fortune  and  his  tastes  were  so  simple  that  he 
could  not  possibly  use  one-tenth  of  his  income, 
that  he  did  not  retire.  Mr.  Rockefeller  then 
made  a  reply  which  he  did  not  intend  should  be 
made  public  and  which  gives  an  attitude  of  his 
mind  never  before  appreciated  by  the  public. 

"  'I  am  the  trustee  of  the  property  of  others,' 
he  said,  'through  the  providence  of  God  com- 
mitted to  my  care.  I  am  the  steward  of 'vast 
interests  belonging  in  great  part  to  widows  and 
orphans,  and  others 'who  are  actually  or  relatively 
poor.  For  this  holding  I  am  responsible  to  God. 
Were  I  to  give  up  my  interest  in-  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  I  would  imperil  the  interests  of 
these  people,  according  to  the  popular  supposi- 
tion that  my  withdrawal  would  hurt  the  com- 
pany's business.  Therefore  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  "God  and  to  the  people  whose  money  is  in- 
vested in  my  company  to  continue  active  in 
its  welfare.'  " 

Dr.  'MacArthur  was  asked  after  his  address 
about  the  directness  of  the  quotation  he  cited. 
He  said  that  it  was  authentic,  and  he  intimated 
that  he  himself  Vas  the  one  who  had  heard  Mr. 
Rockefeller   so   Characterize   his   position   in   the 

world.  

JOHN  D.,  JR.,  EARNS  $2 


Oil  King  Said  to  Look  Upon  Himself  as  a  Guar- 
dian of  Widows  and  Orphans. 
New  York. — John  D.  Rockefeller's  private  con- 
ception of  himself 'that  he  is  only  the  steward  of 
the  Standard  Oil  wealth,  responsible  to  God  alone 


Son  of  the  Oil  Master  Gets  His  Fee  For  Serving 
On  a  Jury. 

New  York. — John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  crown 
prince  of  Standardoildom  and  heir  apparent  to 
his  father's  millions,  went  to  the  Criminal  Court 
here  recently  to  earn  $2  from  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.  When  he  went  away  he  took  the 
cash  with   him. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  father  is  at  least  a  near- 
billionaire.  Just  how  much  money  the  son  has 
is  not  known  positively.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
he  has  probably  $10,000,000  in  his  own  name. 
With  an  investment  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  this 
would  yield  an  income  of  $500,000  a  year,  or  a 
little  more  than  $1372  a  day. 

In  order  to  earn  the  $2  from  the  taxpayers  of 
New  York  County  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  to  listen, 
for  half  a  day,  to  witnesses  who  told  how  other 
persons  against  whom  they  gave  testimony  had 
committed  nearly  every  crime  on  the  calendar 
from  murder  down  to  larceny. 

The  $2  was  earned  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  a 
member  of  the  afternoon  grand  jury,  which  had 
its  first  official  session  October  8. 

John  D.,  Jr.,  was  promptly  on  time.  His 
father  long  ago  taught  him  that  punctuality  is  a 
basic  rule  of  business.  He  was  there  when  Ed- 
ward J.  Cuddihy,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury, 
called   the  first  session  to  order. 

When  Judge  Grain  announce  adjournment 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  exit  from  the  courtroom  was 
as  prompt  as  his  entrance. 
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SOMETHING  WRONG  WITH  JUSTICE  HERE.  IS 
THERE  NOT? 

— Adapted  from  New  York  American. 


New   Treatment  of    Crime    in 
American  Courts. 


MANY  JUDGES  RELEASE   PRISONERS  ON   PAROLE  RATHER  THAN 

SENTENCE  THEM.— MURDERERS  UNDER   LIFE  SENTENCE 

GET  A  CHANCE  TO  PROVE  THEIR  REFORM.— 

REBUILDING  THE  JAILS. 


THAT  the  American  people  do  not  proceed 
to  the  necessity  of  punishing  criminally 
the  violators  of  the  corporation  laws  is  evi- 
denced in  the  increasing  spirit  of  charity  with 
which  the  law  in  general  is  being  enforced. 
It  is  coming  to  be  believed  that  the  purpose 
of  law  is  not  punishment  so  much  as  it  is 
prevention  and  correction,  and  the  failure  of 
the  practices  up  to  date  to  impede  the  growth 
of  crime  appears  to  be  leading  the  courts  and 
the  populace  to  some  new  manner  of  apply- 
ing the  judicial  processes. 


GIVING  A  GIRL  A  CHANCE 


Instead  of  Sentencing,  Judge  Says  "Go  Home 
and  Make  a  Woman  of  Yourself." 

Minneapolis  has  recently  afforded  one 
phase  of  this  new  legal  leniency.  Said  the 
Journal  of  that  city: 

"Go   home,    girl;    go   home    to     your    father. 


Make  a  woman  of  yourself  if  you  can.  You 
need  not  return  until  you '  are  sent  for.  You 
may  not  be  sent  for.     Let  us  hope  so!" 

Thus  was  justice  temj>ered  with  mercy  by 
John  Day  Smith  in  the  district  court  here.  Be- 
fore the  judge  stood  Jennie  Benson,  indicted  on 
the  charge  of  passing  a  fraudulent  check.  A 
little  of  the  girl's  story  came  out  in  court.  She 
is  a  pleasant  looking  girl  and  not  at  all  the  kind 
supposed  to  go  along  with  prison  sentences. 
John  F.  Dahl,  assistant  county  attorney,  ap- 
peared with  her  in  court.  He  asked  that  the 
case  be  continued  to  the  November  term  of 
court.  It  was  plain  that  Mr.  Dahl  and  Judge 
Smith  knew  more  of  the  story  than  they  spoke 
of  in  court. 

The  girl  stood  with  head  bowed.  "You  know 
that  you  have  been  mixed  up  with  bad  people?" 
asked  the  judge.  The  girl  nodded.  "How  long 
have  you  lived  in  Minneapolis?"  "All  my  life, 
sir." 

"And  your  parents,  where  do  they  live?" 
"They  are  here,  sir."  "Will  you  go  to  them 
if  you  are  released,  will  you  change  your  life. 
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will  you  live  as  you  know  you  should?"  asked 
the  judge  searchingly. 

The  girl  straightened.  "I  will,  your  honor, 
I  will,"  she  said. 

"Remember,  then,  what  I  have  said,"  said 
the  judge.  And  as  the  girl  left  the  courtroom 
with  her  father  the  clerk  marked  opposite  her 
name,   ** released   on   own   recognizance," 

GAINS  MERCY  FOR  VETERAN 


Impromptu   Lawyer   Rescues   War   Hero    Trom 
Commitment  to  Jail. 
In  Chicago,  according  to  the  Inter-Ocean, 
has  been  another  similar  instance: 

With  Portia's  ^peddh  from  Shakespeare's 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  a  white  haired,  ina- 
promptu  lawyer  won  clemency  for  his  aged  cli- 
ent from  Judge  Edw<in  K.  Walker  of  the  Engle- 
wood   Municipal   court   recently. 

William  W,  Burton,  6444  Yale  avenue,  a 
veteran  of  the  civil  war,  stood  at  the  bar,  and 
with  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks  pleaded 
guilty  to  passing  a  worthless  check  for  $27.50. 
It  was  his  first  offense. 

On  the  witness  stand  F.  E.  French  of  French 
Bros.'  grocery,  Halstead  anif  Sixty-Ninth 
Streets,  had  testified  that  Burton  had  given 
him  the  check,  which  later  was  returned  by 
the  bank  as  worthless. 

"I  am  guilty;  it  was  drink,",  feebly  sobbed 
the  brokenhearted  prisoner. 

Then  M.  W.  Curtis,  who  also  wore  the  button 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  his  coat 
lapel,  stepped  to  the  bar,  and  with  tear  dimmed 
eyes  quoted  Portia's  beautiful   plea. 

"I  am  not  a  lawyer,"  he  said,  "but  I  have 
known  this  man  many,  many  years.  He  is  65 
and  I  am  near  that.  We  were  boys  together. 
His  family  and  mine  have  always  been  of  rigid 

honor  until — until "     His  voice  choked,  and 

it  was  a  minute  before  he  could  proceed. 

"In  '61,  your  honor,  he  heard  the  c'all  of  his 
country,  as  did  many  of  us.  He  kissed  his  wife 
and  babies  good-by.  He  fought  gallantly.  He 
fought  for  law — for  justice,  before  which  he 
now  stands  accused.  For  four  years  he  marched 
into  battle,  bled,  and  dared  death  for  the  flag. 
When  he  returned  he  rejoined  his  family  and 
started  in  business.  With  honesty  and  integrity 
he  won  success.  Never  before  has  the  com- 
munity had  occasion  to  regard  this  man  as  other 
than  the  most  law  abiding  of  citizens. 

"In  a  moment  of  madness,  caused  by  the 
devil  in  a  glass  of  whisky,  he  erred.  He  knows 
he  erred.  He  acknowledges  it.  He  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  bitterness  of  vain  regret.  His 
conscious  shame  has  nearly  broken  him.  The 
men  he  wronged  are  here  to  plead  for  him. 
He  has  made  restitution.  He  is  an  old  man,  I 
appeal  to  your  honor  for  mercy  for  this  pris- 
oner." 

Judge  Walker  put  his  hand  to  his  eyes — be- 


cause the  sun  was  too  strong.  The  crusty  bailiff 
of  the  court  blinked — and  wiped  a  speck  of  dust 
from  his  eyelids.  A  policeman  near  the  window 
found  something  of  exceeding  interest  on  the 
street,  which  required  his  attention. 
•  Then  the  judge  turned  to  the  prisoner. 

"The  minimum  fine  and  imprisonment  is  far 
too  severe  for  you,"  he  said.  "But  I  must  do 
my  duty.  You  have  pleaded  guilty,  and  I  can- 
not let  you  go  absolutely  free.  The  law  is  writ- 
ten, and  we  must  follow  it. 

"Let  the  fine  be  $5  and  your  imprisonment 
one  week  in  the  Bridewell." 

The  old'  man  broke  down  in  tears  of  thanks, 
and  the  judge  called  the  next  case. 


WANTS  MORE  HANGINGS 


Attorney   General  Bonaparte   Thinks  Them  the 
Remedy  for  Habitual  Crime. 

A  proposal  that  mercy  be  limited  has  been 
offered  by  the  Attorney  General  at  Washing- 
ton, of  whom  the  Washington  Post  said : 

Chicago. — At  the  sessions  of  the  national 
prison  congress  held  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago recently,  one  of  the  principal  addresses, 
that  of  Attorney  General  Bonaparte,  included  an 
argument  for  the  extension  of  the  death  pen- 
alty of  crimes  for  which  it  is  not  now  inflicted. 

The  address  of  Attorney  General  Bonaparte 
was  upon  "Punishment  and  Pardon."  He 
spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  primary  purpose  of  punishment  is  to 
assure  obedience  to  the  law.  When  inflicting 
punishment  the  state  looks  not  to  the  past,  but 
to  the  future;  not  to  the  individual  who  has  dis- 
obeyed and  now  suffers,  but  to  all  the  individuals 
in  like  cases  with  him  who  may  hereafter  fear 
to  disobey  by  reason  of  his  suffering. 

"We  have  developed  a  class  of  men,  few, 
doubtless,  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation, but  nevertheless  far  too  many  for  our 
credit  or  our  safety,  who  pass  a  very  large  part 
of  their  adult  years  in  one  prison  after  another, 
using  their  intervals  of  liberty  only  to  devise 
and  perpetrate  new  crimes,  and  their  periods  of 
confinement  only  to  debauch  their  fellow-pris- 
oners and  to  perfect  their  own  education  in 
deviltry.  The  'habitual  criminal.'  it  must  be 
remembered  is  a  product  of  modern  civilization ; 
our  ancestors  would  have  hanged  him  for  his 
first  felony;  or,  if  by  any  chance,  he  escaped 
this  fate,  he  would  have  almost  surely  died  of 
some  of  the  maladies  then  endemic  in  prisons, 
while  a\'^aiting  trial  for  the  second. 

"I  would  not  have  men  hanged  to-day  for  a 
trifling  theft,  nor  our  prisons  dens  of  filth  and 
hotbeds  of  disease;  but  I  would  have  modern 
society  cease  to  nourish  and  shelter  its  proved 
and   inveterate   enemies. 

"Some  years  since,  in  a  magazine  article  on 
certain  defects  in  our  criminal  law,. I  suggested 
that    an    attempt    to   commit    a    capital     crime 
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ought  to  be  made  itself  capital,  when  this  should 
seem  proper  to  the  trial  Judge,  and  also,  that 
when  a  man  has  been  already  thrice  convicted 
of  major  crimes,  upon  his  conviction  for  his 
fourth  offense  of  the  like  grade,  he  should  be 
liable,  again  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  the 
death  penalty. 

"At  that  time  these  suggestions  appeared  to 


aspect  of  the  protest  against  current  peno- 
logical methods : 

Chicago.— The  following  satanic  recipe  for 
manufacturing  crime  is  litei'ally  and  system- 
atically followed  in  this  country:  ** Force  a  man 
into  idleness  and  give  him  thieves  and  degener- 
ates  for  companions."     That   is  what   our  jail 


WHEN  THESE  GET  OUT 

It  Will  Be  Time  Enough  to  Talk  About  Freeing  Stensland,  the  Chicago  Bank  Wrecker. 

— Chicago  News. 


grate   uj)on   the  nerves   of  some   of  my  critics, 
but  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  repent  of  them. 

JAILS  WORSE  THAN  PIGPENS 


Prison    Congress    Representative    Roundly    Con- 
demns Modern  Methods  of  Detention. 
In  the  Minneapolis  Journal  is  still  another 


architects  and  county  commissioners  are  doing 
according  to  the  report  presented  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  chairman  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee and  for  six  months  past  has  been  conduct- 
ing the  national   investigation. 

In    relation    to    conditions    of    physical    health 
there  seems  to  be  no  scientific  measure  expressed 
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in  law  or  administrative  rules  as  to  the  quantity 
and  constituents  of  food.  It  is  evident  that  un- 
derclothing and  bedding  are  frequently  per- 
mitted (o  remain  in  a  loathsome  state,  filthy 
breeding  ground  for  vermin  and  bacterial  dis- 
ease. The  opportunities  for  communicating 
venereal  disease,  consumption  and  pneumonia 
exist  practically  in  every  state  without  due  ap- 
prehension of  the  peril  to  society. 

The  very  structure  of  the  typical  jail  is  wrong. 
From  ocean  to  ocean  one  uniform  plan  has  been 
slavishly  copied  from  bad  bodels — a  cell  or  cage 
of  cells  surrounded  by  a  corridor.  Into  this  cor- 
ridor empty  the  foul  breath  and  often  the  foul 
language  from  each  cell.  No  man  builds  a  pig- 
pen or  a  hencoop  on  such  a  monstrous  plan, 
much  less  a  residence. 

The  schedules  returned  and  reports  of  boards 
of  charities  reveal  another  evil.  The  presence 
of  little  children,  of  epileptics,  of  insane,  of 
feeble  minded,  in  many  jails.  Theoretically  this 
nation  believes  that  insanity  is  a  disease;  ac- 
tually it  permits  county  officers  to  treat  it  as  a 
crime.  The  people  lack  a  standard;  they  do  not 
protest  because  they  do  not  realize  the  infamy 
of  having  no  detention  hospital  for  the  mentally 
sick. 


PAROLED  FROM  LIFE  SENTENCE 


New  York's  New  Law  Releases  Five   Convicts 
Becaiuse  of  Gk>od  Behavior. 

How  the  practical  prison  reformers  of  New 
York  deal  with  the  indulgent  aspect  of 
criminology  may  be  learned  from  the  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York  American : 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Patrick  Casey  was  sent 
to  Sing  Sing  Prison  to  serve  a  life  term  for 
murder.  He  has  never  been  pardoned;  he  has 
never  received  a  commutation  of  sentence ;  he 
never  "broke  jail." 

Yet  the  other  night  Patrick  Casey  was  a  free 
man  once  more,  and  while  relatives  guarded  his 
home  to  keep  him  from  the  sworn  vengeance  of 
his  enemies,  he  celebrated  his  liberty  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family. 

Casey  is  one  of  five  life  prisoners  paroled  re- 
cently by  the  State  Parole  Board  under  the  new 
prison  law.  These  five  are  the  first  murderers 
ever  set  free  without  pardon  or  commutation  by 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Casey  went  to  prison  a 
young  man.  He  went  back  to  his  little  home  in 
Long  Island  City  old  and  worn,  with  the  cell 
pallor  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  his  face — 
sent  home,  with  the  other  four,  as  a  test  of  the 
State's  theory  that  even  murderers  should  have 
a  chance  to  redeem  their  lives. 

The  story  of  Casey  is  virtually  the  story  of 
all  the  "lifers"  who  on  the  same  day  walked 
in  the  open  and  where  they  pleased  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty-five  years. 

Killed  a  Police  Sergeant. 

Casey  was  a  policeman  in  the  Hunters'  Point 
section  of  Queens  County  in  1882.  So  was  Joe 
Comisky,  who  had  played  with  Casey  in  boy- 
hood and  grew  up  beside  him  and  went  on  the 


force  at  the  same  time.  Then  somebody  made 
Comisky  sergeant.  Casey  thought  the  promo- 
tion should  have  been  his.  He  was  married  and 
had  two  children,  but  in  his  jealous  wrath  he  took 
to  drink  and  Sergeant  Comisky  threatened  to 
report  him.  One  night  Casey  walked  into  the 
old  East  Avenue  station,  where  Comisky  sat  be- 
hind the  desk,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

He  was  convicted  and  sent  to  Sing  Sing,  to 
stay  there  until  he  should  die. 

The  day  he  was  taken  to  prison  the  brothers 
of  Comisky  swore  on  oath,  "If  Casey  ever  leaves 
Sing  Sing  alive  we'll  kill  him."  Casey  heard 
of  it.  He  sent  back  word  to  them  that  they  were 
wasting  good,  strong  oaths — for  he  would  die  in 
a  cell  and  was  beyond  their  vengeance. 

But  last  year  the  Legislature  conferred  upjon 
the  Board  of  Parole  more  power  than  it  had  ever 
held  before.  In  effect  it  gave  that  board  au- 
thority to  parole,  in  its  discretion,  any  prisoner 
of  the  State  who  hadJ  not  been  sentenced  to 
death. 

For  the  first  time  since  that  sweeping  law 
went  on  the  statute  books  the  Parole  Board  held 
a  meeting  the  day  before  Casey  was  released. 
The  faithful  wife  and  the  loyal  friends  of  Casey 
knew  about  it.  They  petitioned  the  board  to 
set  him  free.  He  had  been  a  good  prisoner  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century;  he  had  caused  no  trouble, 
had  worked  well,  and  it  was  not  forgotten  that 
when  he  killed  Comisky  he  had  been  infuriated 
by  drink. 

These  things  told  for  Casey — though  he  didn't 
know  it,  and  sat  in  his  cell,  believing  he  would 
die  a  prisoner.  Then  the  board  took  action,  and 
Casey  was  ordered  set  free.  So  were  four  other 
life  prisoners — but  Casey  was  the  first  to  be 
liberated  under  the  new  law. 

A  Surprise  for  Casey. 

The  Warden  went  to  Casey's  cell  in  the  life 
row  and  surprised  Casey  very  much  by  smiling 
brightly  and  shaking  hands.  They  don't  go  in 
for  that  much  at  Sing  Sing,  except  when  a  fel- 
low's on  the  way  to  a  certain  chair. 

"Your  time's  up,  Casey,"  said  the  Warden. 
"You're  paroled.  Get  your  duds  and  beat  it 
for  home  as  fast  as  ever  you  can." 

It  took  the  liberated  convict  an  hour  to  realize 
his  good  fortune,  and  another  to  don  the  new 
suit  that  his  wife  had  sent  him.  She  met  him 
at  the  railroad  station  and  there  was  a  very  joy- 
ous and  very  tearful  meeting.  Then  the  couple 
started  for  their  home. 

On  the  way  Casey  remembered  the  Comiskeys* 
vow  to  have  revenge. 

"Sure,  they've  forgotten  in  twenty-five  years. 
I'm  safe  enough  from  them,"  he  told  his  wife. 

But  Mrs.  Casey  said  they  hadn't  forgotten; 
that  they  had  heard  he  was  likely'  to  be  paroled 
and  that  they  had  renewed  their  vow. 

So  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman  stole 
stealthily  from  the  train  and  held  their  handker- 
chiefs over  their  faces  on  the  trip  across  the 
ferry,  and  when  they  had  crept  fearfully  into  the 
little  house  that  the  wife  had  preserved  at  No. 
83  Eighth  Street,  they  sent  for  their  friends  to 
come   and  guard   Casey. 

The   celebration   was   held   very  quietly,   with 
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the  sons  and  daughters  there  to  help;  but  all 
the  blinds  were  drawn  and  every  door  and  win- 
dow was  watched  by  other  relatives  stationed  out- 
side so  that  the  Comiskys  could  not  carry  out 
their   threat. 

Each  month  from  now  on  Casey  must  go  to 
the  nearest  police  station  and  report,  according 


in  New  York  thirty-five  years  ago;  Michael 
Hackett,  who  had  served  twenty-four  years,  and 
John  J.  Lynch,  also  a  wife  murderer,  of  New 
York. 

Warden  Frost  of  Sing  Sing  said  in  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  parties: 

"Every  man  of  them  will  give  a  good  account 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  WIFE  BEATER  AND  THE  HOME  DESERTER? 

Some  advocate  the  whipping  post,  some  the  solitary  cell,  and  some  the  stocks,  but  the  finger 
of  public  scorn  can  be  made  a  powerful  agent  to  drive  him,  an  outcast,  from  decent  society. 

— Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 


to  the  parole  law,  and  if  he   ever  commits   an-  ^ 
other  crime  he  may  be  put  back  in  Sing  Sing  for 
life    again,   even    though    this    crime    is   but   the 
stealing  of  an  apple. 

Of  the  other  four  life  prisoners  released,  one 
is  James  Riley,  an  Indian  of  Erie  County,  who 
had  served  thirty-two  years  for  wife  murder; 
Fon  Yon,  a  Chinaman,  who  killed  a  white  woman 


of  himself  in  his  freedom.  Given  a  chance  to  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  machine,  the  freed 
convicts  are  certain  never  to  commit  another 
crime."  Only  two  p>etitions  of  lifers  for  parole 
were  refused  by  the  board,  and  these  because 
the  prisoners  had  no  one  to  go  security  for  them 
and  were  too  old  to  go  on  through  life  without 
ernployment  or  friends." 
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TRYING  NOT  TO  MAKE   CRIMINALS 


Missouri  Modifies  the   Capital  Crime  Law  and 
Extends  the  Parole  System. 
Missouri,  like  New  York,  inclines  toward 
the  parole  system.    Said  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  : 

Reformation,  not  punishment  merely,  has  be- 
come the  dominant  note  in  Missouri's  laws.  Not 
dominant,  perhaps,  has  it  become,  but  rather 
more  pronounced.  The;  State  has  turned  its 
thought  somewhat  from  the  old,  primitive 
statutes  to  plans  which  make  men  and  not  hard- 
ened criminals.  The  State  Reform  School  for 
Boys — now  the  Missouri  Training  School — was 
the  first  pronounced  movement  in  this  direction. 
It  was  followed  also,  in  the  administration  of 
the  late  Governor  John  S.  Marmaduke,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
largely  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  Miss  Mary 
E.  Perry  of  St.  Louis,  was  another  movement 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  opportunities  for 
the  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent  classes. 
The  juvenile  courts  came  later. 

The  last  regular  session  of  the  Missouri  Gen- 
eral Assembly  added  to  the  reformatory  meas- 
ures on  the  statute  books.  The  General  Assembly 
practically  abolished  hanging  for  murder  in  Mis- 
souri. A  law  was  enacted  and  promptly  signed 
by  Governor  Folk,  who  is  not  friendly  to  capital 
punishment,  by  which,  in  cases  where  conviction 
is  had  for  murder,  for  which  the  punishment  here- 
tofore has  been  death,  the  jury  may  assess  the 
punishment  at  either  death  or  imprisonment  for 
life.  There  has  not  been  a  single  case  since  the 
enactment  of  the  law  where  a  Missouri  jury  has 
rendered  a  verdict  of  death  for  murder.  In  every 
case  since  the  law  went  into  effect  the  juries  have 
imposed  the  lighter  penalty,  if  it  be  a  lighter 
penalty,  of  life  imprisonment.  Governor  Folk 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  same  law  and  com- 
muted the  sentence  of  several  persons  who  were 
convicted  before  the  existence  of  the  new  law  to 
life  imprisonment,  thus  permitting  them  to  es- 
cape hanging. 

The  extension  of  the  parole  system  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  been  effective  toward  oppor- 
tunity for  reformation.  Under  the  old  law  there 
was  an  age  limit  over  which  no  person  convicted 
of  crime  could  be  paroled,  whether  or  not  it  was 
his  first  offense.  The  new  law  removes  the  age 
limit.  Paroles  may  be  issued  at  the  discretion 
of  the  trial  judge.  Throughout  the  State  the 
parole  has  been  invoked  on  behalf  of  many  first 
offenders,  and  they  have  been  released  under  its 
provisions.  Under  the  parole  system  the  paroled 
person  must  report  good  conduct  at  each  term 
of  the  trial  court.,  for  the  length  of  the  term  of 
his  original  sentence. 


KANSAS  ALSO  WANTS  REFORM 


for  as  in  other  States.    Said  the  South  Bend 
Tribune : 

Topeka,  Kas. — Governor  Hoch,  prominent  in 
the  prison  reform  movement,  has  completed  a 
personal  investigation  of  prison  conditions  in 
Kansas,  to  get  at  the  truth. 

That  is  one  thing  about  Hoch  even  his  enemies 
admire.  When  he  goes  after  anything  he  goes 
to  the  bottom  as  straight  as  a  plumb  bob.  His 
personally  conducted  investigations  bring  to  light 
stuff  that  others  desire  kept  in  the  shadows. 

When  he  determined  to  investigate  the  State 
Prison,  Governor  Hoch  went  to  the  institution 
and  for  three  days  lived  in  the  structure.  He 
went  unheralded. 

What  he  found  the  Governor  has  not  told. 
Neither  has  he  made  public  anything  that  will 
give  the  slightest  clew  to  what  may  be  expected. 
But  it  is  certain  that  if  things  were  not  right 
Hoch  will  find  a  way  to  right  them. 

''What  I  learned  has  given  me  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  and  I  can  go  about 
solving  the  problems  with  a  knowledge  I  could 
have  gained  in  no  other  way,"  said  the  Governor. 

''I  believe  the  prisoners  should  be  given  con- 
sideration. No  one  has  appeared  to  fight  their 
battles.  It  is  right  that  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  reform.  For  that  reason  I  am 
investigating. ' ' 

Before  he  went  to  prison  Governor  Hoch  fa- 
miliarized himself  with  the  history  of  every  case 
brought  to  his  attention.  While  in  the  prison  he 
got  a  close-range  view  of  the  men.  He  learned 
from  them  facts  obtainable  in  no  other  way. 
When  he  returned  he  was  more  firmly  convinced 
than  before  his  visit  that  prisons  ought  to  re- 
from  as  well  as  punish. 


MOLINEUX  HAS  A  REMEDY 


Gkxvemor   Hoch   Makes    Personal    Investigation 
of  Prison  Conditions. 

In  Kansas  the  same  goal  is  being  reached 


Proposes    Commission    to    Pass    on    Fitness    of 
Criminals  to  Return  to  Society. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man  who  has  been  in 
prison,  even  tho  subsequently  released  be- 
cause exonerated,  succeeds  in  turning  his 
prison  experience  into  public  value ;  but  such 
has  been  the  achievement  of  Roland  B. 
Molineux,  whose  latest  writing  bears  directly 
upon  prison  problems.  Said  the  New  York- 
American  : 

''The  Court  of  Rehabilitation"  is  the  title  of 
an  article  in  the  September  number  of  Charities 
and  Commons  by  Roland  B.  Molineux,  in  which 
the  man  once  convicted  of  murder  and  freed 
^ipon  his  second  trial  discusses  the  prison  system 
of  the  present  day  and  advances  a  plea  for  what 
he  considers  the  proper  handling  of  the  man  con- 
victed of  any  crime. 

Banishment,  instead  of  imprisonment,  for  a 
definite  length  of  time  is  suggested.  The  author 
sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  present  prison  sys- 
tem does  not  cure  criminals  and  the  institution 
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to  which  he  is  sent  is  really  one  where  he  takes 
a  post-graduate  course  in  crime. 

He  would  make  the  punishment  of  all  crime 
by  indeterminate  sentence,  leaving  judge  and 
jury  to  say  only  that  a  man  was  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  the  crime  charged.  Upon  his  convic- 
tion he  would  then  be  imprisoned  and  made  to 
understand  that  he  could  be  released  only  by  a 
court  of  rehabilitation,  which  would  determine 
whether  he  had  so  conducted  himself  and  im- 
proved his  mentality  and  morals  that  he  might 
be  trusted  to  mingle  with  society  once  more. 

Treat   Slayers  Like  Lanatics. 

Mr.  Molineux  would  treat  the  man  who  has 
<rommitted  a  crime  as  the  insane  and  the  sick 
are  treated.  He  would  keep  them  in  institutions 
until  they  had  proved  to  a  court  that  they  had 
been  cured.  The  proof  would  be  their  improve- 
ment mentally  and  morally  as  evidenced  by  their 
work  in  prison,  not  physical,  but  mental.  His 
plea  is  for  the  man  who  has  taken  life  as  well 
as  the  one  who  has  taken  money. 

In  summing  up  this  phase  of  the  situation  he 
says : 

"The  fact  that  the  thief  took  all  that  he  could 
find  or  all  that  he  could  carry;  that  petty  larceny 
is  not  grand  larceny  merely  because  the  oppor- 
tunity did  not  present  itself,  or  because  the  op- 
portunity was  not  what  had  been  expected;  that 
every  housebreaker  is  a  potential  assassin  who 
has  not  killed  because  the  necessity  did  not  arise 
— these  are  not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  punishment.  The  willingness  or  an  un- 
successful attempt  are  lightly  dealt  with.  Yet, 
can  we  differentiate?  Is  not  the  mental  con- 
dition of  all  these  criminals  the  same?  If  one 
may  be  returned  to  society  with  safety  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  his  fellows,  may  not  all? 
No  Effort  to  Cure. 

"Imprisonment  now  means  practically  for  a 
fixed  period.  Beyond  the  slight  reduction  for 
good  behavior  nothing  the  prisoner  can  do  will 
hasten  its  termination.  Good  behavior  therefore 
becomes  mere  inertia.  Is  there  in  such  an  ex- 
istence any  effort,  either  by  himself  or  by  the 
State,  at  a  cure,  a  reformation,  a  rehabilitation 
— call  it  what  you  will?  Is  there  in  such  a  sys- 
tem anything  influencing  him  for  good,  sending 
him  out  a  useful,  an  honest  and  an  ambitious 
member  of  society? 

"The  mental  attitude  of  the  prisoner  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  problem  of  crime  and  imprison- 
ment.   How  frequently  comes  to  the  lips  the  ex- 


pression :  *  I  never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing ! ' 
simple  and  unnecessary  indication  of  the  incep- 
tion of  action.  Clarify  the  thoughts  of  a  crim- 
inal and  he  ceases  to  be  a  criminal.  Imprison- 
ment will  always  be  useless  unless  it  makes  a 
man  desire  to  reform  and  gives  him  the  means 
to  do  so.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  State;  this  is 
the  right  of  'the  man  inside.' 

"With  a  sentence  of  'banishment,'  and/  a 
'court  of  rehabilitation,'  the  genuine  reformat 
tion  of  criminals  would  be  certain. 

Must  Prove  He  Is  Reformed. 

"At  the  trial  which  deprived  him  of  his  lib- 
erty, the  reasonable  doubt  was  in  the  defend- 
ant's favor;  the  burden  of  proof  was  upon  the 
State.  At  the  second  trial  in  the  court  of  re- 
habilitation, this  is  reversed,  the  burden  of  proof 
being  upon  the  man.  Hypocritical  religious 
protestations  will  not  avail,  nor  promises  of  fu- 
ture good  behavior.  He  must  give  proof  of  re- 
form accomplished, 

"In  the  criminal  court  he  is  every  moment  on 
the  defensive.  He  tejls  nothing,  admits  nothing, 
gives  no  clew  to  his  past.  In  the  court  of  re- 
habilitation this  condition  also  is  reversed.  Per- 
jui-y  may  save  a  man  from  prison,  only  the  truth 
can  get  him  out.  In  the  first  trial  it  may  have 
been  impossible  to  verify  or  disprove  his  claims. 
In  the  second,  his  prison  conduct  is  a  matter  of 
record,  and  his  only  hope  lies  in  telling  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as 
to  birth,  parentage  and  training;  his  social,  busi- 
ness and  criminal  career. 

Lie  Means  Longer  Term. 

"A  lie — which  disproves  reform — means  a  con- 
tinuation of  banishment,  and  he  knows  it.  There 
is  another  reason  why  he  will  tell  the  truth; 
every  statement  he  makes  can  be  verified. 

"In  other  words,  the  court'  of  rehabilitation 
is  in  a  j>osition  to  estimate,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  man's  personal  responsibility — an  estimate 
utterly  impossible  to  the  criminal  court.  It 
would  consider  not  only  the  crime  and  its  degree, 
and  the  advantages  he  violated  when  he  fell,  or 
the  advantages  of  which  he  has  been  deprived 
from  birth,  but,  also,  and  above  all,  what  he  had 
accomplished  during  his  banishment  towards  his 
own  reformation.  To  what  extent  was  he  re- 
sponsible for  the  past  ?  How  well  is  he  equipped 
for  the  future? 

"Civilization  will  have  advanced  a  step  when 
for  the  first  time  a  prisoner  appears  in  that 
court. ' ' 


Some  Day 


Poor  old  Some  Day  will  have  so  much  to  do 
He   never   will   be   able    to   put   half    his   labor 

through ! 
We're  going  to  do  this  some  day,  and  some  day 

we'll  do  that. 
Old  Some  Day '11  be  so  busy  that  he  won't  know 

* '  where  he 's  at ! " 
It's  rich  we'll  all  be  some  day,  and  through  the 

mist  and  tear 
We  wish  that  happy  Some  Day  would  get  busy 


and  appear! 
We're  going  to  rest  up  some  day,  and  some  day 

steal  away 
To  have  an  old-time  frolic  in  the  heart  of  merry 

day; 
Ah,  Some  Day's  rushed  with  orders,  for  people 

everywhere 
Are  planning  to  engulf  him  with  their  pleasure 

and  their  care ! 

— Baltimore  Sun. 
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The  President's  Intimate  Friends 

BY  JAMES  J.  MONTAGUE 


(Douglas  Robinson,  brother-m-lar»  of  the  President,  has  been  made 
a  receiver  of  a  branch  of  the  Traction  Trust,  and  Oren  Root,  nephertf 
of  the  Secretary;  of  War,  is  the  new  manager  of  the  trust  lines.) 

r\  H,  Father,  just  look  at  the  Railroad  Trust !     It  surely  is  going  to  smash 
^^  With  the  swat  it  has  got 

In  its  tenderest  spot 
From  the  larrup  of  Roos-e-velt's  lash. 

Don't  worry,  my  son,  for  Paul  Morton  and  Shonts,  and  a  number  of  eminent 
gents. 

Who  are  leading  the  dance 

In  that  line  of  finance 
Are  all  friends  of  the  President's. 

'T'HERE'LL  he  racket  and  root  for  a  year  or  two  more,  and  credit  will 

crumble  and  crash; 
Then  we'll  see  the  same  trust  crawling  out  of  the  dust,  with  never  a  dent  or 

a  gash. 
Though  baited  and  bunted  and  harried  and  hunted,  it  alwa})s  serenely  depends 
On  the  fact  that  the  friends  of  its  intimate  friends  are  Roosevelt's  intimate 

friends! 

OH,  Father,  I  fear  for  the  Traction  Trust!     Do  you  think  that  it  ever  can 
duck 

The  blows  and  the  belts 
And  the  wallops  and  welts 
From  a  government  running  amuck? 

Be  placid,  my  son,  for  the  trust  doesn't  hold  these  threats  of  destruction  in  awe ; 
It  has  gone  in  cahoots 
With  a  nephew  of  Root's 
And  the  President's  brother-in-law 

'T'HE  persons  of  plunder  stand  shrewdly  from  under  when  trouble  looms 

dark  o'er  their  paths; 
Every  trust  sagely  sees  that  its  star  employees  have  all  had  immunity  baths. 
No  bluff  makes  it  quail,  no  visions  of  jail  a  sensitive  combine  offends. 
When  all  of  the  friends  of  its  intimate  friends  are  the  President's  intimate 

friends! 

— New  York  American. 


R<S>  -n:PL-n:>    ir^   cr/=VP^TC?CPMS 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  THAT  BATH  AUTOMATIC. 

Figure  in  Tub — I'm  ready.     When  will  the  water  be  turned  on? 

Uncle  Sam — When  your  friend  drops  that  twenty-nine  million  in  the  slot. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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'THE    WATER'S    FINE." 


— Chicago  Iiiter-Ocean. 
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Everybody's    Paid   But  Teacher'' 


The    following  parody    on    * -Everybody  Works   but   Father"  is  popular 
among  the  educational  journals  and  has  been  printed  widely  by  them: 


Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 
Carpenter,  mason  and  clerk. 

Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 
She   gets  nothing  but  work. 


Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 
Seeking  her  pay  above; 

Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher; 
Living  on  ethereal  love. 


Everybody  works  the  Teacher, 
Toiling  day  and  night; 

Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 
Drawing  her  slender  mite. 


Everybody  work  the  Teacher, 
Everybody  thinks  she's  green; 

Everybody   works   the   Teacher. 
''Everybody's  Magazine." 


Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher; 

Butcher,  baker  and  cook. 
Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 

Grafter,  faker  and  crook. 


Everybody  loves  the   Teacher, 
Everybody  gives  her  praise; 

Everybody  says  she's  a  wonder, 
But  nobody  offers  a  "raise." 


Everybody's    paid   but   Teacher; 

Stagg  and  Baird  and  Yost. 
Everybody  plays — and   somebody   pays- 

But  nobody  pays  the  Teacher. 


Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 
Everybody  works  but  Teacher, 

Everybody  gets  and  everybody  spends- 
But  nobody  less  than  Teacher. 
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THE  CUMBERS. 

— Adapted  from  New  York  Times. 

Prices   of   American   Foodstuffs   Continue    to 
Rise   to    Unprecedented    Figures — Short- 
weighting  By  Grocers  and  Shortmeas- 
uring  By   Milkmen   Add   to   the 
Householder's    Difficulties 


WHILE  it  remains  yet  to  be  determined  whether 
the  cause  of  things  is  economic  or  artificial,  the 
advancing  in  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  continue 
so  steadily  as  to  become  a  serious  menace  to  the  tradi- 
tional good  living  of  the  American  nation.  Everything 
from  milk  to  pie,  and  from  coal  to  clothing  has  climbed 
up  the  ladder;  nor  does  there  seem  ta  be  any  prospect 
of  an  early  reversal.  Justifiably  or  not,  the  prevailing 
belief  is  that  the  perpetual  rise  is  artificial  and  alto- 
gether uncalled  for,  and,  of  course,  this  does  not  make 
the  defense  of  the  syndicates  and  trusts  any  easier. 
With  the  cost  of  living  pinching  sharper  each  season, 
the  average  voter  finds  himself  anything  but  kindly 
disposed  toward  those  who  either  have  money  enough 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  new  condition  or  who  can 
be  shown  to  be  directly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  conditions. 


COSTS  MORE  THAN  PANAMA 


Pittsburg  People  Find  They  Could  Live  Much  Cheaper  on 
the  Isthmus. 
A  very  striking  instance   of  what  the  cost  in  the 
necessities  of  life  amounts  to  is  offered  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch : 

Indications  are  that  it  is  cheaper  to  live  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  than  in  Pittsburg.  Through  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable source  there  came  to  Pittsburg  recently  direct  from 
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the  Isthmus  prevailing  prices  on  foodstuffs  there, 
wh^re  it  is  supposed  the  people  have  their  own 
troubles  getting  meats,  eggs,  butter,  etc. 

A  Pittsburg  householder  took  the  notion  to 
compare  prevailing  prices  in  Panama  with  those 
of  the  East  End  district.  The  following  table 
shows  the  differences  which  exist: 

Pittsburg.     Panama. 
Mutton,    per    pound    ...'...$  ,18  $  .10 

Lamb,    for    stewing    15  .11 

Porterhouse   steaks 25       @.30        .23 

Pork    sausage    15  .17 

Veal   cutlets    25       @.30         .21 

Leg    lamb    15  .24 

Pork  chops    12 1-2@,18        .20 

Eggs    30  .29 

Butter 35  .34 

This  table  shows  that  prices  in  Panama  for 
meats  are  lower  in  every  instance  save  three 
than  they  are  in  Pittsburg.  And  government  em- 
ployees complain  that  Panama  is  an  expensive 
place  in  which  to  live! 


however,  is  summed  up  in  the  increased  demands 
of  the  dairy  farmers  and  the  incnsased  cost  of 
bottling  and  delivery. 


MILK  AT  RECORD  PRICES 


New  York  Retailers  Advance   Cost  to   Highest 
Figure  in  Twenty  Years. 

One  of  the  fields  in  which  the  pinch  of 
advancing  prices  is  most  likely  to  be  keen- 
ly felt  is  the  following,  as  given  in  the, New 
York  Times: 

Milk  will  sell  in  this  city  at  a  higher  price  this 
winter  than  it  has  commanded  in  a  generation, 
and  probably,  say  the  dealers,  the  highest  price 
it  has  ever  brought  before.  Two  of  the  three  big 
milk  concerns  already  have  announced  substan- 
tial increases  in  prices,  one  applying  to  the  retail 
trade  in  bottled  milk  and  the  other  to  the  whole- 
sale or  can  delivery.  The  third  company  is  ex- 
pected soon  to  fall  in  line.  The  changes  will  go 
into  effect  on  October  1st. 

From  that  date  until  the  end  of  the  winter  the 
Sheffield  Farms-Slawson-Decker  Co.  already  has 
notified  its  customers  that  nine  cents  a  quart  will 
be  charged  instead  of  the  eight  cents  which  has 
obtained  for  many  years.  In  the  wholesale  milk 
business  the  Mutual  Cream  and  Milk  Co.,  which 
recently  also  has  entered  the  retail  field,  will 
make  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  milk 
sold  to  grocers.  This  rate  is  now  five  cents  a 
quart,  and  as  it  covers  a  large  part  of  the  milk 
business  of  the  city  the  proposed  increase  of 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  is  expected  to  have  a  large 
effect  on  the  quantity  of  milk  sold  in  small 
lots  by  the  grocers  to  the  poor. 

Though  the  Mutual  Co.  has  not  yet  announced 
an  increase  in  their  retail  price  of  seven  cents, 
President  James  N.  Hannahs  said  recently  that 
the  present  price  was  subject  to  circumstances 
and  might  be  raised  at  any  time. 

This  unprecedented  price  for  milk  is  explained 
by  President  Hannahs  and  President  Loton  Hor- 
ton,  of  the  Sheffield  Farms,  as  being  due  in  part 
to  an  actual  shortage  in  the  supply,  which  has 
existed  for  over  a  year.     The  principal    cause, 


HOLD-UP  IN   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Supervisor   Discovers   Vast    Difference   in    Food 
Prices  in  Oakland. 

How  even  San  Francisco  is  affected  in 
the  very  lines  in  which  it  has  achieved  repu- 
tation for  phenomenal  cheapness  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  following  from  the  San  Francisco- 
Chronicle  : 

Supervisor  Brenner,  who  has  bqen  appointed 
by  the  Poard  to  investigate  the  subject  of  public 
markets,  has  been  comparing  prices  in  the  Oak- 
land free  market  with  the  prices  for  similar  com- 
modities in  this  city,  and  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  conditions  are  even  worse  here  than 
they  have  been  represented  to  be.  He  found  the 
following  prices  to  prevail: 

Lemons  in  Oakland,  10  fo  15  cents  a  dozen;  in 
San  Francisco,  25  cents  a  dozen ;  figs,  two  dozens 
for  15  cents,  and  in  San  Francisco  two  dozens 
for  25  cents;  potatoes,  2  cents  a  pound,  and  in 
San  Francisco  3  or  3  1-2  cents  a  pound ;  cooking- 
apples,  10  cents  a  basket,  and  in  San  Francisco 
25  cents  a  basket;  sweet  potatoes,  three  pounds 
for  5  cents^  and  in  San  Francisco  four  pounds  for 
25  cents ;  tokay  grapes,  four  pounds  for  10  cents, 
and  in  San  Francisco  four  pounds  for  25  cents; 
peppers,  eight  for  5  cents,  and  in  San  Francisco 
three  for  five  cents;  apples,  six  pounds  for  10 
cents,  and  in  San  Francisco  four  pounds  for  25 
cents ;  cantaloupes,  three  for  10  cents,  and  in  San 
Francisco  three  for  20  cents;  green  corn,  25 
cents  a  dozen,  and  in  San  Francisco  50  cents  a 
dozen;  muscat  grapes,  15  cents  a  basket,  and 
in  San  Francisco,  40  cents  a  basket;  Swiss- 
cheese,  30  cents  a  pound,  and  in  San  Francisco 
40  cents  a  pound ;  porterhouse  steak,  3  1-2  pounds 
for  40  cents,  and  in  San  Francisco  3  1-2  pounds 
for  75  cents ;  leg  of  lamb,  seven  pounds  for  $1.05,. 
and  in  San  Francisco  seven  pounds  for  $1.40; 
shoulder  of  lamb,  9  1-2  or  10  cents  a  pound,  and 
in  San  Francisco  15  cents  a  pound;  French 
chops,  seven  for  25  cents,  and  in  San  Francisco 
seven  for  35  cents;  barracuta,  10  cents  a  pound,^ 
and  in  San  Francisco  15  cents  a  pound;  bananas, 
15  to  20  cents  a  dozen,  and  in  San  Francisco 
25  to  30  cents  a  dozen. 


EVEN  PIE  IS  ADVANCED 


New  York  Pastry  Makers  Send  Up  Price  of  the 
Great  American  Dish. 

The  effect  upon  the  feature  of  the  table 

which  associates  itself  traditionally  with  the 

opposite  end  of  the  continent  is  described 

in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  follows: 

New  York. — "Wholesale  pastry  Companies  an- 
nounce that  the  price  of  pies  and  other  pastry 
will  be  raised  about  October  1st,  owing  to  the  in- 
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creased  cost  of  material.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  Bakery  Employers'  Association  will  be  held 
today  to  decide  definitely  on  the  increase.  It  is 
proposed  to  increase  the  prices  of  3  1-2,  6  and  13 
cent  pies  by  one  cent  each.  The  18-cent  pies  will 
not  be  affected.     The  reason  given  is  that  flour 


Indications  point  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
living  will  again  advance  in  Cleveland  this  win- 
ter, according  to  commission  men. 

Butter,  it  is  believed,  will  go  to  45  cents  a 
pound.  Milk  will  be  boosted  to  9  cents  a  quart 
— which  means  5  cents  a  pint  for  dairy  sales. 


THE    ROUGH    RIDER. 


-Detroit   Journal. 


and  fruits  cost  more  than  they  did  three  months 
ago. 


CLEVELAND  ALSO  IN  IT 


Price  of  Living  in  the  Lake  City  Beginning  to 
Hit  the  High  Spots. 

In  Ohio,  where  the  agricultural  growth 
has  been  as  brilliant  as  it  has  been  any- 
where in  the  United  States  and  where  there 
should  naturally  be  but  little  excuse  for  ad- 
vancing prices,  the  story  is  told  as  follows 
by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer : 


Fruit  and  vegetables,  owing  to  the  backward- 
ness of  the  present  season,  will  be  scarce,  and 
imported  fruit  also  will  be  high.  Canned  goods 
have  advanced  and  will  go  higher. 

*'It  seems  likely  that  butter  will  be  about  5 
cents  a  j)ound  higher  than  last  winter,"  said  a 
representative  Broadway  butter  and  egg  dealer. 
''The  price  all  summer  has  been  about  5  cents  a 
pound  higher  than  ordinarily.  This  was  due  to 
climatic  conditions.  The  farmers  were  late  in 
getting  their  cattle  out  to  pasture,  which  was 
light,  and  consequently  there  was  a  dearth  of 
milk.  Instead  of  a  surplus  in  the  coolers  this 
summer,  there  is  only  just  enough.  There  is 
enough  butter  to  prevent  anything  like  a  famine, 
but  it  will  come  high.    I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that 
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first-grade  butter  will  go  to  45  cents  this  winter. 
There  are  40,000  cases  of  eggs  in  storage  in  Cleve- 
land, and  the  supply  is  fair.  Eggs  will  be  high, 
however,  going  to  40  cents  a  dozen  in  midwin- 
ter." 

The  fruit  crops  ha^je  been  practically  a  failure 
in  many  parts  of  Ohio,  according  to  the  commis- 
sion men. 

There  will  be  a  real  famine  in  honey,  for  the 
bee  raisers  say  that  the  blossoms  were  so  late 
that  the  bees  have  not  furnished  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply  of   honey   to   meet   ordinary   demands    this 


SPLEENS  ARE  THE  SALVATION 


Boston  Physician  Has  Scheme  to  Provide  New 
Food  for  the  Poor. 

Fortunately  while  inconsiderate  forces  are 
at  work  to  make  it  harder  for  the  poor  to 
live  with  comfort,  there  is  an  enthusiastic 
element  in  the  scientific  world  which  works 
in  the  opposite  direction.     "Witness: 

Boston. — Declaring  that  red  blood  corpuscles 
come  from  the  spleen,  and  also  announcing  that 
spleens  are  edible.  Dr.  Edward  T.  Williams,  a 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  believes 
he  has  found  the  means  of  adding  50,000,000 
pounds  to  the  nation 's  annual  meat  supply,  which 
should  mean  a  saving  of  $5,000,000  a  year.  His 
discovery,  he  believes,  makes  it  possible  for  the 
poor  to  obtain  meat  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  10 
cents  a  pound. 

Dr.  Williams  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1865,  and  several  years  ago 
gave  up  a  profitable  practice  to  engage  in  original 
research.  In  humble  rooms  in  Dudley  Street  he 
has  lived  as  a  recluse,  devoting  his  time  to  study 
and  experimenting. 

Speaking  of  his  work  to  one  of  the  few  persons 
who  ever  gained  admittance  to  his  quarters,  he 
said: 

"In  the  work  I  have  been  carrying  on  I  think 
the  most  important  discovery  I  have  made  is  in 
regard  to  the  spleen,  for  I  have  found  that  it  is 
this  organ  which  makes  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 
While  this  may  be  a  matter  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  the  physicians  and  specialists,  still  what 
is  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  average  man 
or  woman  is  that  I  have  discovered  spleens  are 
good  to  eat,  and  extremely  palatable  when 
fresh. 

"The  average  spleen  contains  three-fourths  of 
a  grain  of  iron,  one  and  one-half  grains  of  phos- 
phorus per  ounce,  which  makes  it  the  richest  pos- 
sible food,  and  particularly  valuable  in  all  cases 
of  impoverished  blood  or  nervous  debility. 

"The  spleen  is  really  the  iron  gland  of  the 
body,  and  there  is  in  it  more  phosphorus  than  in 
any  other  organ,  with  the  exception  of  the  brain. 
I  ate  a  spleen  for  the  first  time  about  five  years 
ago  and  found  it  quite  palatable. 

"The  reason  spleens  have  never  become  an 
article  of  commercial  value  in  the  beef  industry 
is  because  they  spoil  so  quickly.     There  is  little 


use  in  placing  them  on  ice,  for  after  a  few  hours 
they  seem  to  disintegrate  and  fall  apart,  conse- 
quently are  not  marketable." 

Dr.  Williams  has  found,  however,  that  spleens 
can  be  kept  like  other  meat  if  the  albumen  in 
them  is  first  coagulated  by  cooking.  He  says  he 
is  negotiating  with  a  sausage  manufacturer  to 
put  spleen  on  the  market,  prepared  like  sausage. 


FINDS   DISHONEST    GROCERS 


Washington    Sealer    Says    Short    Weight    and 
Measnre  Are  Common. 

The  part  that  graft,  as  exemplified  by  the 

inconspicuous  citizen,  plays  in  the  cost  of 

living,  is  illustrated  in  the  following  from 

the  Washington  Post: 

That  certain  grocers  in  the  District  tamper 
with  their  scales  to  give  short  weight  and  that 
short-measure  crates  and  boxes  containing  toma- 
toes, fruit  and  other  products  are  in  common  use 
are  statements  made  by  W.  C.  Haskell,  District 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  in  his  annual 
report  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  recently. 

"One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  year," 
says  Mr.  Haskell  in  his  report,  "was  to  get  cer- 
tain grocers  to  keep  down  their  scales.  A  num- 
ber of  prosecutions  have  followed  investigations, 
and  heavy  fines  have  been  imposed  in  the  police 
court.  The  office  has  had  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  Retail  Grocers'  Association  in  its  efforts 
to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  regulations." 

In  regard  to  the  short-measure  crates  and 
boxes  he  says  that  few  of  them  are  of  full  capac- 
ity, and  that  many  are  found  to  be  a  quarter  or  a 
half  peck  short  of  the  standard  bushel  meas- 
ure. 

"The  practice  of  using  fraudulent  scales," 
says  Mr.  Haskell,  "has  been  diminished,  and  the 
dealers  are  finding  it  cheaper  to  use  correct  scales 
and  to  give  full  weight  than  to  pay  the  penalty 
imposed,  which  has  in  many  instances  been  se- 
vere. Of  course  there  are  and  always  will  be 
certain  unscrupulous  persons  who  will  endeavor 
to  sell  short  weight,  but  with  close  vigilance  we 
hope  to  decrease  the  number  to  a  minimum." 

During  the  last  year  516  scales  and  measures 
were  condemned  and  destroyed,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Sealer's  office,  and  207  scales  were 
condemned  for  repairs. 


SWINDLES  IN  MILK  BOTTLES 


Short  Measures  in    'Frisco  Rob  the  People  of 
$68,000  Per  Year. 

Or,  again,  the  same  thing  is  shown  in  the 
following  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle : 

The  people  of  this  city  are  swindled  out  of 
more  than  $65,000  a  year  by  means  of  short- 
measure  milk  bottles.  A  test  of  the  bottles  of 
twelve  creameries  showed  that  only  thr«e  of  them 
were  full  measure.  The  other  nine  were  short. 
Some  of  them  were  slightly  short,  while  others 
were  very  short.    The  shortages  in  some  instances 
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were  so  slight  that  it  might  be  attributed  to  a 
defect  in  the  bottle  and  not  to  intent.  In  four 
instances  the  bottles  were  exceedingly  short,  and 
the  differences  between  the  measure  of  the  bottles 
and  a  full  pint  was  so  great  that  it  could  be  the 


believed  that,  if  the  tests  extended  fairly  and 
included  all  the  creameries,  the  conditions  would 
prove  to  be  worse  than  they  are  here  repre- 
sented. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  practice  of  the 


SKY     HIGH. 
The  consumer  finds  that  bread  has  now  gone  up  to  join  milk  and  butter  among  the  heavenly 
bodies.  — Minneapolis  Journal. 


result  of  nothing  but  an  intention  to  swindle. 

The  combined  contents  of  all  the  bottles  fell  5 
per  cent  short  of  making  12  pints,  or  a  gallon  and 
a  half.  These  creameries  were  selected  at  ran- 
dom, and  not  because  they  were  suspected  of 
giving  short  measure.  Indeed,  the  best  cream- 
eries in  the  city  were  employed  for  the  test.    It  is 


creameries  is  illegal.  It  can  not  even  rightfully 
be  termed  swindling,  since  the  State  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  it  is  not.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  consumers  do  not  get  all  they  pay  for. 
They  pay  for  a  pint  of  milk,  and  they  average  to 
get  5  per  cent  less  than  a  pint.  This  is  a  very 
small  matter  in  a  pint  of  milk.     It  amounts  to 
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only  one-fourth  of  a  cent.    In  the  aggregate  it  is 
enormous,  for  it  amounts  to  $175  a  day. 

There  are  about  70,000  families  in  this  city.  '  A 
family  will  average  to  use  at  least  a  pint  of  milk 
a  day.  It  can  not  use  less,  if  it  uses  milk  at  all. 
Families  probably  average  to  use  more  than  this. 
One-fourth  of  a  cent  a  day  for  each  family 
amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  $175  a  day.  In  a 
year  this  shortage  amounts  to  the  surprising 
total  of  $68,875.  This  is  the  total  sum  out  of 
which  the  consumers  are  mulcted  in  a  year  by 
means  of  short-measure  milk  bottles. 


SEATTLE  AFTER  COAL  COMBINE 


Committee   Eeports   Exorbitant   Rates   and   Im- 
mense Profits. 

One  of  the  bitterest  phases  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  has  been  the  advance 
in  the  cost  of  fuel.  Said  the  Portland  Or,e- 
gonian  concerning  the  situation  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northvrest,  v^hich  hitherto  has  been  for- 
tunate in  the  matter  of  material  to  burn : 

Seattle,  Wash.-^That  there  is  a  combine  among 
coal  dealers  in  Seattle  and  that  the  people  of 
Seattle  have  been  daily  robbed  by  extortionate 
prices  for  fuel,  and  that  the  situation  demands 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  officials  of  state 
and  federal  government,  are  statements  made  in 
the  report  of  the  sj>eeial  fuel  committee  of  the 
Seattle  Commercial  Club,  which  has  made  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  coal  situation. 

TTie  report  shows  that  the  following  exorbitant 
profits,  which  in  some  cases  reach  as  high  as  125 
per  cent,  are  being  made  on  each  ton  of  coal : 
Newcastle,  lump,  $2.45  y  Newcastle,  nut  $1.45; 
Roslyn,  $4.70;  Queen,  $4.70;  black  Diamond, 
$4.20.  The  average  profit  a  ton  is  $3.50,  and  the 
average  of  increase  over  last  year  is  70  per  cent, 
or  $2.70. 


AFTER  THE  MILK  IN  CHICAGO 


Prices  in  the  Windy  City  Will  Reach  the  Highest 
in  Forty  Years. 

In  order  that  New  York  might  not  be  lone- 
some, Chicago  has  the  following  story  to 
present,  as  told  in  the  Record-Herald : 

Wholesale  prices  of  milk  are  to  be  advanced 
next  month  to  the  highest  notch  reached  since 
''war  times."  Whether  the  retail  dealers  are  to 
meet  the  advance  by  raising  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  said  the 
small  dealers,  who  get  their  daily  supply  from 
the  Milk  Shippers'  Union,  will  have  to  raise 
prices  or  go  out  of  business. 

The  advance  in  the  wholesale  price,  which 
amounts  to  26  1-2  cents  on  each  eight  gallon  can 
over  the  price  of  last  year,  was  decided  on  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Milk  Shippers'  Union  yesterday. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  farmers  who  com- 


pose the  membership  of  the  union  to  advance 
Drices  during  the  winter  months,  but  not  in  fortj' 
years  have  the  prices  reached  the  figures  decided 
on  yesterday. 

For  four  months,  beginning  November  1st,  the 
price  of  an  eight-gallon  can  of  milk  free  on  board 
Chicago  will  be  $1.45.  The  price  in  March  will 
be  $1.40  and  $1.35  in  April,  making  an  average 
of  $1.42 1-2  for  the  six  winter  months.  Last 
winter  the  average  for  the  six  months  was  $1.16. 

"The  rate  is  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  labor 
and  feed  for  the  cows,"  said  H.  B.  Farmer,  sec- 
retary of  the  Milk  Shippers'  Union.  *'We  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  men  who  milk  the  cows  and 
the  price  of  feed  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been. 
We  have  to  pay  from  $12  to  $16  a  ton  for  hay, 
$26  a  ton  for  bran,  60  cents  a  bushel  for  corn, 
and  everything  else  in  proportion." 


AGREE  ON  SALT  PRICES 


Trust  and  Independents  Unite  to  Break  the  Slamp 
and  Raise  Costs. 

Even  salt,  the  commodity  whose  taxation 

has  always  been  such  an  issue  in  Italy,  has 

been  subjected  to  the  current  drift.  Said  the 

Chicago  Post: 

New  York. — An  understanding  has  been 
reached  between  the  International  Salt  Co., 
known  as  the  trust,  and  certain  independent  man- 
ufacturers in  regard  to  regulating  the  market 
for  evaporated  salt,  according  to  statements  made 
in  well-informed  quarters.  Action  was  taken,  it 
is  said,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  cost  of  labor 
and  supplies,  as  well  as  because  of  the  over- 
production of  salt. 

As  a  result  of  the  understanding  prices  have 
been  advanced  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton  from  the  low 
figures  prevailing  a  month  ago,  when  sharp  cut- 
ting was  in  progress. 

Incidentally  a  policy  of  retrenchment  has  been 
adopted  and  various  firais  have  reduced  their 
forces. 


PROPOSED  FAST  AS  A  PROTEST 


To  Abstain  From  Meat  for  Ten  Days  Because  of 
High  Prices. 

As  yet  the  general  public  has  found  no 
remedy  for  the  situation,  but  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Post  shows  what  one  com- 
munity has  contemplated : 

New  York. — A  novel  result  of  the  increase  in 
prices  of  food  is  rep>orted  from  Augusta,  Me. 
Nearly  1200  people  of  Kennebec  County  have 
pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  meat  for  ten 
days.  It  is  hoped  by  this  method  to  force  prices 
down.  The  date  on  which  the  strike  shall  begin 
has  not  been  announced,  but  the  fasttiig  will  start 
at  Augusta,  Gardner,  Hallowell,  Winthrop  and 
several  smaller  towns  of  the  county  at  the  same 
time. 


A    NATURAL    SUPPOSITION. 

Wife — Oh,  John,  you  look  awful.    Are  you  hurt,  and  the  machinCj  was  it  wrecked  ?  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 
Hubby — What's  all  this  fuss?     I'm  not  hui't,  only  tired.    It's  a  hard,  dirty  job  to  put  away 
a  cellar  full  of  winter  coal.  — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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LIVINO  ON  TWENTY  CENTS  A  DAY 


Fletcher,  the  Chewing  Advocate,  Says  That  is  All 
One's  Food  Need  Cost. 
In  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  was  the  fol- 
lowing, which  might  offer  some  consolation 
to  the  sufferers  from  high  prices: 

New  York. — "If  jieople  did  their  eating  ac- 
cording to  right  principles  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  food  need  not  be  a  serious  matter." 

This  is  the  declaration  of  Horace  Fletcher, 
millioniare  and  food  enthusiast,  who  sat  here  in 
his  rooms  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Fletcher  is  55  years  old.  A  few  weeks  ago  he 
went  to  Yale  and  broke  the  records  for  physical 
endurance,  defeating  all  the  husky  youths  who 
had  tried  their  strength  in  the  college  gymnasium. 
He  says  he  was  able  to  do  it  because  he  eats 
properly. 

Plis  eating  philosophy  is  called  "Fletcherism." 
It  is  a  simple  philosophy.  It  consists  in  eating 
only  when  you  are  hungry,  in  chewing  what  you 
eat  until  there  is  nothing  left  to  chew,  enjoying 
the  taste  of  every  morsel,  and  eating  only  what 
tastes  good. 

"I  could  start  a  boarding  house,"  said  Mr. 
Fletcher,  "and,  if  everyone  in  it  would  practice 
what  I  teach,  their  food  would  not  cost  me  more 
than  fifteen  cents  a  day — of  course,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  serving,  cooking,  rent,  etc.  And,  what 
is  more,  all  would  be  fed  on  the  best  in  the  land, 
the  most  exquisite  dainties  in  the  market." 

"What  would  it  cost  an  average  mechanic  with 
a  family  to  live  on  your  system?"  was  asked. 

"If  he  were  to  spend  twenty  cents  a  day  for 
each  member  of  his  family,"  was  the  reply,  "he 
could  live  well,  do  his  work  more  efficientlj'  and 
never  have  any  doctor  bills." 

"Of  what,  for  instance,  would  his  breakfast 
consist?" 

"He  would  eat  no  breakfast.  He  would  go  to 
work  on  an  empty  stomach  and  would  work  bet- 
ter therefor.  His  morning's  labor  would  give  him 
an  appetite  and  about  noon  he  would  be  hungry, 
legitimately  hungry,  and  ready  to  eat  the  prin- 
cipal if  not  the  only  meal  of  the  day. '  * 


BEER  IS  GOING  UP 


Brewers  Say  the  Cost  is  Greater,  and  They're 
Going  to  Tax  the  Common  People. 
Luxuries,  of  course,  are  expected  to  ad- 
vance in  periods  of  national  prosperity,  but 
few,  if  any,  had  anticipated  the  following,  as 
printed  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

Washington. — The  statement  was  made  recently 
that  the  price  of  beer  all  over  the  United  States 
will  be  raised  soon  on  account  of  the  heavy  in- 
crease in  cost  to  brewers.  It  was  said  that  not 
only  had  there  been  a  big  increase  in  the  price  of 
ingredients  used  in  making  beer,  but  wages  had 
increased  owing  to  the  demands  of  labor.  Be- 
tween high  prices  of  cereals  and  bigger  wages  to 
workmen  the  brewers  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  getting  more  for  their  product  to 


prevent  financial  loss. 

Some  time  ago  the  Philadelphia  brewers  raised 
the  price  of  barrel  beer,  but  in  other  cities  the 
brewers  have  been  slow  to  act.  The  decision  has 
been  reached,  it  was  said,  to  increase  the  price  of 
both  barrel  and  bottled  beer  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


CAN  NOT  KEEP  THEIR  BABY 


One  Hundred  Dollars  a  Month  Thought  Too  Little 
to  Support  the  Child. 

The  tragic  possibilities  of  the  new  state 
of  affairs  seldom  appears  in  so  complete  a 
manner  as  in  the  following,  but  the  incident, 
as  described  in  the  New  York  Herald,  prom- 
ises to  attract  wide  attention: 

Chicago. — Can  a  man  support  a  baby  comfort- 
ably on  a  salary  of  $100  a  month  1 

Lucas  Campbell,  a  pressman  at  the  W.  B.  Con- 
key  publishing  plant,  who  has  propounded  this 
question  to  himself — even  before  he  was  forced  to 
face  it — has  answered  it  in  the  negative,  and  by 
that  solution  has  aroused  indignation  among  his 
neighbors  in  Hammond,  Ind.  So  pronounced 
has  been  the  displeasure  of  the  Hammond  moth- 
ers and  fathers  that  Campbell  and  his  family  are 
preparing  to  move  elsewhere. 

Campbell's  conviction  that  a  baby  is  a  burden 
too  great  to  be  supported  out  of  his  salary  was 
disclosed  by  the  following  advertisement  in  a 
Hammond  newspaper: 

"For  Adoption — Anyone  desiring  to  adopt  a 
pure  baby  can  do  so  by  paying  all  expenses.  All 
arrangements  must  be  made  at  once.  Call  at  No. 
561  South  Hohman  Street." 

Hohman  Street  in  Hammond  is  a  fashionable 
thoroughfare.  Therefore  the  identity  of  the  ad- 
vertiser caused  much  speculation.  Aside  from 
that  there  were  women  in  the  city  who,  although 
they  confess  their  husbands  did  not  receive  $100 
a  month,  were  willing  to  undertake  the  task  which 
Campbell  desired  to  thrust  aside. 

Several  women  called  at  the  address  given, 
were  greeted  cordially  and  assured  that  the  baby 
would  be  given  away.  After  the  negotiations 
had  proceeded  to  this  stage  the  callers  asked  to 
see  the  baby  and  were  astonished  when  they  were 
told  that  it  could  not  be  seen  at  this  time,  but 
would  be  ready  for  adoption  within  ten  days. 

Some  of  the  women  callers  went  away  mys- 
tified, but  others  pressed  the  parents  for  an 
explanation.  Tliey  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
see  the  child  at  once.  They  were  informed  that 
the  child  was  yet  unborn. 

The  "expense,"  they  were  led  to  believe, 
would  include  the  payment  of  the  fee  of  the  at- 
tending physician  and  the  nurse. 

When  this  phase  of  the  situation  became  public 
some  of  the  women  were  angered.  They  voiced 
their  indignation  to  others,  with  the  result  that 
Campbell  was  pressed  for  an  explanation. 

He  is  said  to  have  replied  blandly  that  he  was 
too  poor  to  support  a  baby. 

When  inquiry  developed  that  his  monthly  sal- 
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ary  as  a  pressman  is  $100  the  indignation  broke 
out  again  and  some  threats  were  made.  Parents 
of  half  a  dozen  children  ventured  to  assert  that 
they  had  managed  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  a 
smaller   salary. 

These  mutterings  reached  the  Campbell  home, 
with  the  result  that  the  couple  has  decided  to 
move  elsewhere.  No  one  has  yet  consented  to 
take  the  child  when  it  arrives  under  the  terms 
offered. 


ON  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  A  YEAR 


Impossible  for  a  Bank  Teller  to  Live  on  That 
Amount  in  New  York. 
Also,  the  very  practical  aspect  of  the  situ- 
ation as  disclosed  in  the  following  from  the 
American  Magazine  may  reach  home  to 
whomever  is  using  unnatural  forces  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  living: 

In  the  October  number  of  the  American  Maga- 
zine a  contributor  whose  name  is  withheld  takes 
up  the  case  of  an  $1800  a  year  paying  teller  in 
New  York  City  who  recently  stole  $96,000.  The 
teller's  crime  is  not  excused  or  made  light  of, 
but  the  author  of  the  article  presents  some  very 
interesting  facts  about  life  in  New  York  City 
on  $1800  a  year.    He  says,  in  part : 

**  Begin  with  the  rent.  The  teller  paid  $40  a 
month.  That  is  $480  a  year.  I  know  that  he  was 
not  extravagant  in  that  particular.  I  never  saw 
an  apartment  for  much  less  than  $40  a  month 
that  a  man  35  years  old,  with  a  position  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  a  bank,  would  want  to 
take  his  wife  to. 

''Now  take  the  cost  of  running  the  house.  My 
wife  and  I  can't  see  how  two  people  can  allow 
less  than  $650  a  year  for  food,  light,  gas  for 
cooking,  insurance  oii  household  goods,  'fine' 
laundry,  entertainment  and  extra  help.  By  'extra 
help'  I  mean  a  woman  coming  in  one  day  a  week 
to  do  washing  and  cleaning.  When  we  say  food 
we  mean  simple,  clean,  nourishing  food.  And  of 
course  that  means  the  purchase  of  butter  at  a 
price  which  nowadays  almost  equals  the  price  of 
a  fair  grade  of  chocolate  creams.  It  also  means 
the  economical  use  of  decent  meat,  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  so  expensive  that  none  but 
those  in  reasonably  comfortable  circumstances 
can  afford  to  have  at  all.  However,  a  man  good 
enough  for  a  corporate  surety  company  to  bond 
for  $25,000,  and  intelligent  and  responsible 
enough  to  have  his  hands  on  $100,000  of  your 
money  and  my  money,  ought  to  be  worth  feed- 
ing. 

"My  wife  can't  see  how  the  wife  of  a  New 
York  paying  teller  can  have  a  personal  allowance 
of  less  than  $200  a  year.  She  must  manage  well 
to  dress  decently  on  that.  She  must  dress  de- 
cently, too,  for  some  time,  on  short  warning,  the 
cashier  is  going  to  invite  her  and  her  husband  to 
dinner,  and  on  all  accounts  they  ought  to  go. 
For  the  husband's  clothes  and  the  care  of  them  I 
have  allowed  $150  a  year.  With  the  strictest 
economy  he  can,  on  that,  look  like  a  banker.    For 


his  lunches,  car  fare,  newspapers  and  incidentals 
I  have  allowed  $150  a  year  and  if  he  gets  through 
on  that  he  is  a  little  Napoleon  of  strategy. 

"Already  I  have  accounted  for  $1630.  There 
is  $170  left,  and  the  following  items  are  unac- 
counted for:  Savings,  life  insurance,  doctor's 
bills,  dentist's  bills,  amusements,  gifts,  annual 
vacations,  books  and  periodicals,  replenishing 
furniture,  etc. 

"I  have  said  nothing  about  children.  I  will 
leave  that  part  of  the  discussion  to  President 
Roosevelt.    He  has  thought  that  all  out." 


WOMAN  WOULD  SELL  SKIN 


Destitute,  She  Offered  to  Sacrifice  Epidermis  for 
Money. 

Herewith  in  the  Washington  Post  is  an- 
other  instance    of   the   tragic   phase : 

New  York. — Mrs.  Mary  Rasquan,  in  destitute 
circumstances,  surprised  Supt.  Armstrong,  of 
Bellevue  Hospital,  recently,  by  offering  to  sell 
part  of  her  skin  to  the  hospital  in  case  there  was 
a  patient  in  the  institution  requiring  treatment 
by  skin-grafting. 

Tlie  woman  who  was  refined  in  appearance, 
said  that  she  was  graduated  from  a  government 
normal  school  in  Griebswald,  Germany,  in  1902, 
and  married  in  that  place,  her  husband  now  be- 
ing in  an  insane  asylum  in  Germany.  She  came  to 
this  country  with  her  daughter,  seeking  work  as 
a  teacher,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  finally  had 
to  scrub  floors  for  a  living.  Of  late  even  this  way 
of  getting  money  failed  her.  She  then  thought 
of  selling  her  skin  as  a  last  resort. 

Supt.  Armstrong  told  her  he  had  no  cases  re- 
quiring that  method  of  treatment,  ajnd  advised 
her  to  try  the  Cornell  Medical  College. 


FIFTEEN  CENTS  A  DAY  ENOUGH 


Hungarian  Ministry  Says  So,  and  Workingmen 
Strike  as  Protest. 

Vienna. — Fifteen  cents  a  day  is  adequate  pay 
for  men  employed  by  the  government  to  repair 
bridges,  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Commerce 
has  declared.  This  ruling  has  angered  the  work- 
ingmen of  the  country  and  started  a  serious  agi- 
tation among  the  socialists.  Three  thousand 
foundrymen  here  struck  recently,  the  railroad 
men  are  threatening  to  quit  work,  and  much  dis- 
affection exists  among  the  miners  and  textile  and 
iron  workers. 


WHAT  TO  EAT 


After  years  of  eating  in  a  restaurant  a  well- 
known  man  about  town  has  obtained  data  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  him  in  issuing  a  guide  to  health. 
He  is  sure  that  it  is  infallible.  He  has  observed 
all  kinds  of  eaters,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  health,  order  the  food 
which  their  palates  told  them  was  best  adapted 
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to  their  needs,  and  he  has  seen  them  eat  it  with 
such  evident  relish  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  what  each  kind  of  person  should  have. 

Following  is  a  table  containing  a  few  extracts 
taken  at  random  from  his  guide: 

Fat  Persons — Plenty  .  of  water,  beer  or  milk ; 
pork  and  beef  in  abundance;  butter  and  cheese 
unlimited;  sugar  and  cream  on  everything;  six 
glasses  of  water  with  each  meal.  Eat  often  and 
much. 

Thin  Persons — ^Light  wines,  salads,  dry  toast, 
coffee,  lean  meats,  smoked  meats,  stewed  fruits. 

Dyspeptic  Persons — Corned  beef  and  cabbage, 
pork  and  beans,  lobsters,  shrimps,  crabs,  craw- 


fish, pie,  cake,  pudding,  sausage,  champagne, 
pickles. 

Gouty  Persons — Game,  fish,  cocktails,  bubble 
water,  French  delicacies. 

Rheumatic  Persons — Red  meat,  whisky,  gin, 
acrid  fruits. 

Old  Persons — Anything. 

Young  Persons — Everything. 

Rich  Persons — Plain  foods. 

Poor  Persons — Expensive  foods. 

Girls — Ice  cream,  candy  and  giggles. 

Boys — Ice  cream ;  more  ice  cream. 

Everybody — What  he  blamed  pleases. 

Nobody — What  he  needs. — Pacific  Monthly. 


Oh!  That  Mine 


(To   be   chanted  with   deep   feeling   to   the 
tune  of  'Clementine.") 

In  a  canyon  known  as  Wall  Street, 
Where  the  bankers  do  combine, 

Works  a  broker  like  a  stoker 
Raising  money  for  a  mine. 

Chorus : 

Oh,  my  broker,  oh !  my  broker, 
Oh,  my  broker,  sleek  and  fine, 

I  had  hoped  to  win  some  shekels, 
Now,  I  find  that  you  won  mine. 

Smart  he  is,  and  very  foxy, 

And  his  smile  is  most  benign ; 
He  has  autos  without  number, 

And  his  yachts  are  very  fine. 

Chorus : 

He  writes  letters  to  the  suckers 

Every  morning  just  at  9, 
And  at  night  he  always  mails  them, 

So  one  morning  I  got  mine. 

Full  it  was  of  rosy  promise, 
And  the  scheme  bore  every  sign 

Of  a  safe  and  sure  investment, 
Offering  wealth  to  me  and  mine. 


Chorus: 

And  his  list  of  the  Directors 

Really  sounded  very  fine. 
Alas  for  me,  I  proved  dead  easy. 

And  invested  in  his  mine. 

Chorus: 

In  a  churchyard,  in  a  churchyard. 
Where   the    ivy   doth    entwine; 

There  grow  roses,  and  other  posies. 
O'er   a  lot   of  hopes  like   mine. 

Chorus : 
But  that  broker  down  in  Wall  Street 

Doesn't  seem  to  peek  or  pine.     • 
He  continues  quite  serenely 

Raising  money  for  a  mine. 

Chorus : 
In  my  dreams  those  shares  do  haunt  me, 

For  each  week  they  still  decline, 
And  from  now  on  I'll  buck  Canfield's, 

But  at  stocks  I'll  draw  the  line. 

Oh,  my  broker,  oh!  my  broker, 
Oh,  my  broker,  sleek  and  fine; 
I  had  hoped  to  win  some  shekels, 
Now  I  find  that  you  won  mine. 

— New  York  Times. 
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The    PLiABue    COIFFURE      OF     MR   PAiRBAN 


inTRi6uc  in 

Jm  CITADEL 


LITTLE  by  little,  the  Administration  at  Washington  has  been  convincing 
the  industrial  and  financial  world  that  its  purposes  do  not  imply  hostility 
to  business  or  to  wealth  or  to  monetary  success.  But  such  is  the  interlacing 
of  old  methods  of  commercial  dishonor  with  the  fortunes  that  have  been 
accumulated  or  with  the  stations  that  men  have  acquired  in  the  business 
world,  that  it  is  difficult  for  many  leading  financiers  and  others  to  regard 
the  Administration  otherwise  than  with  hostility.  And  among  the  latter 
there  is  constant  agitation  for  the  overthrow  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  associates.  In  many  respects  the  agitation  is  honorable  and  clean.  In 
many  others  it  descends  to  subterfuge  and  chicanery. 


A    f='EW    CAMPAIGN    Po(?TRAIT    5  U&GESTiON.S  - 


— Adapted  from  New  York  Times. 
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TAFT  PROVES  FIRST  CHOICE 


Chicago  Tribune's  Straw  Ballot  Shows  Him  to  Be 
Far  in  the  Lead. 

That  the  country  at  large,  even  including 
its  representative  politicians  is  not  behind 
the  opposition  to  the  Administration,  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Times  : 

Chicago. — Tlie  acGompanying  summaries  tell 
the  story  of  the  recapitulation  of  the  remark- 
able test  ballot  of  the  Republicans  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  now  successfully  concluded  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  covered  the  country 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  every  one  of 
the  45  states  is  adequately  represented.  The 
ballots  were  sent  to  representative  Republicans, 
as  had  been  previously  explained,  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  should  indicate  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  President  Roosevelt's  aggressive 
policy  and  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  their 
choice,  not  only  of  the  kind  of  candidate,  but  of 
the  person  himself,  of  those  prominently  before 
the  public.  The  result  was  that  The  Tribune 
obtained  a  remarkable  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  very  men  in  the  party  who  must  be 
depended  upon  not  only  to  voice  public  senti- 
ment, but  to  elect  delegates  and  to  make  the 
next   President. 


TAFT  FIRST, 

HUGHES  SECOND. 

For  Roosevelt 's   policy 

.4013 

Against  Roosevelt's 

policy 

.  343 

Blank    

.  162 

.4518 
.3626 

Total  vote    

For  progressive  candidate 

For  conservative  candidate 

.  614 

Blank    

.  278 
.4518 

Total  vote    

PERSONAL 

PREFERENCES. 

Candidates. 

Choices.      | 

Taft 

2512 

831 

294 

Hughes    

660 

1518 

705 

Cannon    

281 

555 

766 

Fairbanks    

290 

415 

541 

Knox    

200 

314 

655 

La  Follette    

335 

Roosevelt    

.......  689 

Root    

.......  149 

Foraker    

74 

Cortelyou    

42 

WHY  THEY   ARE   FOR   HUGHES 

Odell  Leads  New/  York  Movement  to  Overcome 
Both  Roosevelt  and  Taft. 

One  phase  of  the  Opposition's  methods  is 
disclosed  in  the  following  from  the  press 
dispatches  in  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

New  York. — "Anything  to  beat  and  discredit 


Roosevelt"  is  said  by  strong  friends  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  be  the  real  secret  of  the  activity 
of  ex-Governor  Odell  and  other  Republican  lead- 
ers in  pressing  Governor  Hughes  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidencv.  As  a  proof  of  this  they  point 
to  a  recent  interview  of  Colonel  Abraham  Gru- 
ber,  leader  of  the  Seventeenth  Assembly  Dis- 
trict, who  is  close  to  Odell  and  is  on  the  inside  of 
the  Hughes  movement. 

Were  the  presidential  nomination  to  come  to 
Hughes  as  the.  gubernatorial  nomination  came 
he  would  accept  it.  That  goes  without  saying, 
his  friends  point  out.  However,  the  Governor 
does  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  linked  with  the 
one-time  boss,  Odell. 

Odell 's  scheme  to  destroy  Roosevelt  is  repre- 
sented as  part  of  a  general  anti-administration 
movement  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  conservative  or  reactionary  or  anti- 
Roosevelt  candidate  by  the  Republican  national 
convention  next  year.  Fairbanks,  Knox,  Can- 
non, Cortelyou  «or  Hughes,  if  Hughes  can  be 
made  to  appear  as  an  adversary  of  the  Presi- 
dent, will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  leaders 
pf  this  movement.  These  leaders  assert  that 
Roosevelt  himself  will  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomination  by  the  time  the  national  convention 
assembles, 'and  they  justify  their  attitude  in  part 
by  the  familiar  anti-third  term  argument.  How- 
ever, it  is  noted  that  they  are  just  as  much 
against  Secretary  Taft  as  they  are  against 
Roosevelt,  and  the  administration  leaders  see 
much  that  is  significant  in  this. 


TAFT  AGAINST  THE  FIELD 


All  Other  Candidates  Declared  By  Editor  to  Be 
Anti-Rooseveltian. 
A  comprehensive  summary  of  the  Oppo- 
sition's plans  was  given    in    the    .editorial 
columns  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  as  follows: 

So  far  as  the  contest  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation is  concerned  it  is  Secretary  Taft  against 
the  field.  And  this  has  been  the  character  of  the 
preliminary  skirmish  ever  since  Mr.  Taft  became 
a  candidate.  Because  of  Taft's  extraordinary 
strength  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  opposition 
to  make  the. field  as  strong  as  possible.  There 
has  been  no  rallying  about  any  one  candidate  on 
the  reactionary  side,  but  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  bring  out  as  many  such  candidates  as  possible 
in  the  hope  that  the  field  may  be  stronger  than 
the  leader  on  the  first  ballot  and  that  a  concen- 
tration may  be  effected  afterward. 

To  this  end  Fairbanks  has  been  encouraged  to 
ask  the  instruction  of  the  Indiana  delegation; 
Cannon  has  consented  to  let  his  name  be  used  on 
a  "favorite  son"  call  in  Illinois;  Knox,  although 
regarding  himself  as  a  real  candidate  and  prac- 
tically assured  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
has  been  favored  only  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
help  to  make  a  combination,  and  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  Republican  state*Tnachine ;  For- 
aker disputed  Taft's  strength  in  Ohio  until  he 
was  overwhelmed ;  Hughes  is  advanced  by  the 
machine  Republicans  of  New  York;  LaFollette, 
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who  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  deliver  his  would  not  and  could  not  accept  a  nomination  un- 
delegation  to  the  reactionaries,  is  nevertheless  der  any  circumstances,  the  opponents  of  Taft 
encouraged  in  his  presidential  ambition  because      are  working  zealously,  especially  in  the  West  and 


"He  is  good  and  I  am  good, 

And  we're  both  good  fellows  together." 


— Tacoma  Daily  Ledger. 


so  long  as  he  has  the  Wisconsin  delegation  it  can 
not  count  for  Taft.  And  these  same  contrivers 
would  gladly  see  Cummings  ask  for  the  Iowa  dele- 
gation and  Guild  for  the  Massachusetts  delega- 
tion.     And,   knowing   that    President   Roosevelt 


South,  to  have  delegations  instructed  for  him  or 
sent  to  the  convention  without  instructions. 

The  object  of  this  whole  reactionary  move- 
ment is,  of  course,  to  put  an  end.  to  the  Roosevelt 
policies  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs. 
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It  is  the  hope  to  have  these  policies,  so  far  as 
they  are  executive,  discontinued;  and,  as  to  leg- 
islation, it  is  believed  that  with  the  nomination 
and  election  of  a  reactionary  to  the  presidency, 
some  of  the  restrictive  laws  enacted  under  the 
Roosevelt  administratilon  could  bei  itevealed. 
There  is  no  personal  hostility  to  Secretary  Taft 
anywhere,  for  his  fitness  for  the  presidency  is 
admitted,  must  be  admitted,  by  all  who  contem- 
plate his  remarkable  record.  The  assault  on  him 
is  because  he  stands  for  the  Roosevelt  policies 
and  because  the  President  stands  for  him. 

The  only  way  Taft  can  be  defeated  is  by  first 
making  the  field  stronger  than  the  leader  and 
then  by  concentrating  this  opposition  on  one  of 
the  reactionary  candidates.  The  prospects  for 
such  an  outcome  of  the  contest  are  not  favor- 
able. Indeed,  unless  there  is  some  radical  change 
of  sentiment,  Taft  will  be  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot.  But  suppose  he  should  not  be,  who  would 
be  the  most  likely  man  for  a  concentration 
against  him?  Unquestionably  Hughes,  at  least 
from  the  present  point  of  view.  -For  Hughes 
would  not  only  be  the  strongest  man  politically, 
but  all  in  all  he  would  probably  be  the  best  man 
that  could  be  brought  forward  as  the  leading 
opponent  of  Taft.  He  has  made  a  fine  record  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  he  ^las  a  chance  to 
make  that  record  still  better. 

But  Hughes  is  seriously  handicapped.  In  such 
a  contest  as  this  those  who  are  not  for  Taft  must 
be  against  him,  and  no  man  who  seeks  to  defeat 
Taft  can  hope  for  success  except  through  the 
help  of  all  others  who  are  opposed  not  only  to 
Taft,  but  also  to  Roosevelt  policies.  Is  the  Re- 
publican party  ready  to  instruct  its  delegates  to 
a  national  convention  to  nominate  any  man,  no 
matter  how  good  his  record,  no  matter  what  his 
j>ersonal  qualifications  may  be,  who  must  depend 
on  those  who  are  against  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration? It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  make  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

In  the  meantime  the  reactionaries  will  be  busy 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.  They  will  do  else- 
where what  they  are  trying  to  do  in  Missoui'i — 
prevent  instruction  for  Taft.  They  will  try  to 
prevail  on  the  party  leaders  to  declare  for  the 
administration,  but  not  to  declare  for  the  logical 
man  to  carry  forward  the  policies  of  the  adminis-. 
tration.  And  wherever  there  is  this  kind  of  pro- 
fession on  the  one  hand  and  this  kind  of  reluc- 
tance on  the  other  the  influence  of  the  anti- 
administration  movement  can  be  traced. 


LABOR'S  MAGNA  CHART  A 


Taft's  Manager*  Declares   War   Secretary   Was 
Workingman's  First  Friend. 

One  of  the  vulnerable  points  of  Mr.  Taft's 
candidacy,  from  the  point  of  view  of  vote 
getting,  has  been  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
he  enjoined  labor  unions  from  picketing.  A 
recent  revamping  of  this  phase  of  his  politi- 
cal situation  is  alluded  to  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

Columbus,    0. — A.   I,   Vorys,   manager   of   the 


presidential  candidacy  of  Secretary  Taft,  has 
issued  a  statement  replying  to  one  issued  by 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  charging  that  a  ruling  made 
by  Taft  when  a  federal  judge  in  effect  meant  the 
breaking  up  of  all  labor  assemblies  and  the  nulli- 
fication   of    all    labor   agreements.      Mr.    Vorys 


''As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  in  the  celebrated 
Phelan  case  that  Judge  Taft  declared  the  rights 
of  laboring  men  to  organize  and  to  be  repre- 
sented by  their  officials  in  dealing  with  em- 
ployees. This  declaration  of  the  right  of  organi- 
zation and  representation  by  labor  unions  often 
has  been  cited  and  quoted  in  support  of  the 
unions,  and  was  kpplied  most  effectively  in  their 
behalf  in  the  Wabash  strike  of  1903. 

"By  many  friends  and  advocates  of  labor' 
unions  this  declaration  by  Judge  Taft  long  has 
been  regarded  as  the  magna  charta  of  organized 
labor. ' ' 


CAMPAIGN  FUND  ITEMIZED 


New  York  World  Alleges  Details  of  the  Disputed 
Contributions. 

A  point  upon  which  it  hais  always  been  in- 
tended  by  the  Opposition  to  make  things 
uncomfortable  for  the  Administration,  is  the 
matter  of  the  campaign  funds  of  1904.  Said 
the  New  York  World : 

New  York. — The  World  this  morning  published 
the  following: 

The  mystery  concerning  the  campaign  fund 
raised  by  Edward  Henry  Harriman  on  October 
29,  1904,  "at  the  personal  solicitation  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt/'  is  set  forth  below.  The  amount 
of  that  fund,  names  of  the  subscribers  thereto, 
and  the  manner  of  its  collection  by  Mr.  Harri- 
man and  United  States  Senator  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  have  been  obtained  from  a  source  that 
leaves  no  room  for  question.  The  exact  amount 
of  the  fund  was  $260,000,  not  $200,000,  as  has 
been  stated.  The  names  of  the  subscribers  to  it 
and  the  amount  given  by  each  of  them  are  as 
follows : 

Edward  H.  Harriman $  50,000 

M.    McK.    Twombley    (representing   Van- 

derbilt  interests)    25,000 

Chauncey  M.   Depew,  personal 25,000 

James   Hazen   Hyde 25,000 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. . .     10,000 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan 10,000 

George  W.  Perkins  (N.  Y.  Life) 10,000 

H.   H.   Rogers,  J.   D.   Archbold,   William 

Rockefeller   (Standard   Oil) 30,000 

James  Speyer  and  banking  interests....     10,000 

Cornelius  N.  Bliss   (petrsonal) 10,000 

Seven  friends  of  Senator  Depew 35,000 

Sent   to   Mr.   Harriman   in   smaller  dona- 
tions         20,000 

Totals    •. . . .  .$260,000 

This  sum  of  money,  exceeding  by  $60,000  the 
amount  estimated  by  George  B.  Cortelyou,  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  and 
B.  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee,  to  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  President  and  Mr. 
Higgins  as  Governor,  was  collected  by  Mr.  Har- 
riman  and  Senator  Depew  and  turned  over  to 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Treasurer  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  Mr.  Bliss  gave  his  check 
for  the  full  amount  to  Mr.  Cortelyou.  The  latter 
retained  $60,000  of  it  for  his  own  uses  in  the 
state  and  gave  his  check  for  the  remaining  $200,- 
000  to  Mr.  Odell. 

Mr.  Odell  deposited  these  checks  to  the  credit 
of  the  State  Committee  and  drew  upon  this  de- 


Mr.  Odell  disbursed  the  money  he  received .!& 
''greasing"  the  state  machinery,  which  he  theii 
absolutely  controlled.  Naturally  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  will  describe  the  manner  in  which  he 
spent  the  money  raised  by  Mr.  Harriman,  nor 
will  either  discuss  the  details  concerning  its 
use. 


WILL  SPEAK  IN  HIS  OWN  TIME 


Cortelyou  Says  He  Will  Talk  About  Campaign 
Subscriptions  When  Beady. 
How  the  Administration  answers  the  cam- 


IS  THE  NATION  TO  SEE  A  POLITICAL  MAZEPPA  NEXT 

YEAR? 

— Minneapolis  Tribune. 


posit  for  the  full  amount  by  State  Committee 
cheeks,  upon  the  demand  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  County  Committees  of  the  61  counties 
in  the  state. 

Both  funds — that  disbursed  by  Mr.  Cortelyou 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Committee  and  by  Mr. 
Odell  for  the  State  Committee — were  spent  with- 
out special  reference  to  benefit  particularly  either 
President  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Higgins  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  The  understanding  between  Chair- 
man Cortelyou  and  Chairman  Odell  was  that 
each  was  to  ''take  care  of  the  weak  spots 
wherever  he  saw  them."  Mr.  Cortelyou  had  his 
own  agents  in  the  field  and  devoted  most  of  the 
money  at  his  command  to  "taking  care"  of  the 
labor   and  industrial   vote. 


paign  fund  inquiry  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  same  paper: 

"When  the  proper  occasion  arises  I  shall  be 
perfectly  willing  to  give  the  public  a  full  and 
frank  account  of  my  stewardship,  both  in  and 
out  of  public  life.  I  am  quite  content  to  await 
that  time  and  to  abide  the  result. 

"Meanwhile  I  shall  adhere  to  my  rule  of  not 
replying  to  charges  of  this  sort,  even  though 
they  be  as  false  and  mendacious  as  those  pub- 
lished in   this  morning's  World." 

This  statement,  dictated  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  George  B.  Cortelyou,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National   Committee,   at   East  Neck, 
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Long  Island,  was  his  only  comment  on  the 
World's  disclosure  of  the  names  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Harriman-Roosevelt  campaign 
fund.  Secretary  Cortelyou  declined  to  answer 
any    questions    asl   to    the    circumstances    under 


this  control  is  set  forth  in  the  following  from 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

New    York. — President    E.    P.    Ripley    of   the 
Atchison   does   not   confirm   in   all   respects   the 


THERE'LL    BE    SNAGS. 
A  Forecast  of  that  Mississippi  Trip. 


which  the   fund  was  contributed  or  how  it  was 

spent.  

WOULD  STOP  ROAD  BUILDING 


President  Ripley  Says  Wait  Till  Public   Senti- 
ment  Changes. 

The  most  powerful  weapon  which  the  Op- 
position possesses,  of  course,  is  the  control 
over  industries.     How  it  proposes  to  utilize 


Chicago  interview  of  October  1,  in  which  he 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would  not  advise 
the  investment  of  money  in  western  railroads. 
President  Ripley,  however,  in  an  interview  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  the  first  Chicago 
interview  was  obtained  and  defines  Avith  exact- 
ness the  views  he  really  holds. 

"I  was  asked  over  the  telephone  if  I  agreed 
with  the  reported  statement  of  Mr.  Hill  to  the 
effect  that  railway  building  was   at   an  end  for 
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the  present,"  said  Mr.  Ripley.  ''I  replied  that 
I  did  agree  with  him — that  money  could  not  be 
obtained  for  new  construction  and  that  even  if 
it  could  be,  I  would  not  advise  our  directors  to 
build  new  roads  while  the  attitude  of  the  public 
remains  what  it  is. 

"The  anti-railroad  dementia  now  prevalent 
iu  some  of  the  western  states  will  probably  run 
its  course  until  the  people  realize  that  the  rail- 


SURETY  COMPANY  URGES  CAUTION 


Tells  Its  Agents  to  Advise   Contractors  Not  to 
Undertake  New  Work. 

Another  use  of  the  power  which  the  Op- 
position controls  is  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York  Herald : 

General   agents   of  the  National   Surety  Com- 


MONOPOLY    LODGE     HOLDS    AMUSING    ENTERTAINMENT. 

"Chasing  the  Greased  Pig"  Causes  Uproarious  Merriment!    Prominent  Citizens  Pursue  Slippery 
Animal  Amid  Shrieks  of  Laughter!    Little  Pig  Also  for  Consolation  Prize! 

— New  York  American. 


roads  are  their  best  friends  and  the  demagogues 
their  worst  enemies.  But,  until  that  time  ar- 
rives, and  so  long  as  there  is  not  even  a  pre- 
tense of  consideration  for  the  rights  of  inves- 
tors in  railway  securities,  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  build  more  roads  in  these  states." 


pany,  sixty-seven  in  all,  hailing  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  were  called  together 
in  this  city  recently  to  adopt  a  policy  of  con- 
servatism in  the  business  of  granting  bonds  and 
sureties  to  contractors  and  others,  especially  in 
the  large  centers  of  population.     The  large  cities 
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of  the  East  and  middle  West  and  San  Francisco 
were  pointed  out  to  be  danger  spots  by  the 
officials  of  the  home  office.  The  general  agents 
were  instructed  in  turn  to  communicate  the  in- 
formation received  to  their  sub-agents. 

"It  has  been  our  recent  experience  that  in 
the  large  centers  of  population  in  the  East  and 
middle  West  contractors  and  others  engaged  in 
large  construction  work  cannot  obtain  funds 
with  freedom,"  said  Mr.  Shriver  yesterdaj'. 
"Their  collections  are  poor,  and  banks  are  cur- 
tailing credits." 


LARGE   ARMY   OUT   OF    WORK 


Eighteen  Thousand  Workers  Idle  in  Chicago  Be- 
cause of  Retrenchment. 

It  has  always  been  suspected  that  a  por- 
^on  of  the  panic  of  1893  was  forced  and 
tinnatural.  Similar  suspicion  attaches  at  the 
present  time  to  movements  represented  by 
the  following  from  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle : 

Chicago. — The  fruits  of  retrenchmenft^  by  vari- 
ous big  manufacturing  concern^  are  becoming 
evident  in  Chicago.  It  is  said  that  fully  18,000 
men  are  now  out  of  employment  due  to  this 
cause  alone. 

The  trimming  down  of  the  forces  at  the  stock- 
yards has  thrown  5000  workers  on  the  market. 
The  factories  of  the  International  Harvester 
company,  including  the  great  McCormick  plant, 
the  old  Deering  factory  in  the  city  and  the  Deer- 
ing  plant  at  Burnside,  have  dropped  about  4000 
men.  The  Griffin  Car  Wheel  company  has  dis- 
pensed with  2000  men.  The  Western  Electric 
company,  it  is  said,  has  released  7000,  and  Pull- 
man and  other  big  concerns  have  reduced  their 
forces  materially. 

The  telegraph  strike  contributes  a  small  num- 
ber to  the  army  of  idle,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
operators,  their  strike  necessarily  throws  out 
many  men  connected  with  the  business  in  other 
capacities. 


PLAN    UPRISING    IN    CUBA 


Financiers  Alleged  to  Be  Backing  Movement  to 
Embarrass   Roosevelt. 

The  following  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  speaks  for  itself: 

Havana,  Cuba. — Who  financiered  Cuba 's  lat- 
est "revolution"  continues  to  be  the  subject 
of  greatest  interest  in  Cuba,  although  the  revo- 
lution itself  is  of  little  interest  and  would  hardly 
be  thought  of  if  it  were  not  for  three  well- 
known  generals  awaiting  trial  in  the  old  carcel. 
That  some  one  was  sufficiently  interested  to  put 
up  a  large  sum  of  money  is  known  positively  by 
the  government  and  the  identity  of  that  party 
or  parties  is  what  the  government  would  give 
a  whole  lot  to  ascertain. 

There  are  two  theories  generally  advanced. 
One  is  that  the  attempt  was  made  by  New  York 
parties  who  were  interested  in  trying  to  throw 


discredit  upon  the  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  Cuba.  It  is  reasoned  that  the 
President  has  made  many. enemies  among  people 
of  great  means  and  a  revolution  against  the 
American  forces  in  Cuba  would  prove  a  very 
great  embarrassment  to  him.  The  other  theory 
is  that  a  clique  of  capitalists  in  New  York  have 
determined  to  speculate  in  Cuban  values,  and 
desired  to  push  them  down  as  low  as  possible,  so 
that  they  can  buy  them  in  time  for  the  rise. 

The  latter  is  the  theory  advanced  by  Governor 
Emilio  Nunez;  and  he  has  so  communicated  his 
beliefs  to  Governor  Magoon.  Sr.  Nunez  is  the 
governor  of  Havana  Province  wherein  the  brok- 
ers and  speculators  do  most  of  their  operations, 
and  he  has  always  a  large  force  of  secret  police 
at  his  beck  and  call.  These  police  are  the  ones 
who  have  informed  him  regarding  the  conspiracy 
to  start  a  revolution  having  been  promoted  by 
stock  brokers.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
there  seem  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
plot  was  originally  hatched  in  Wall  street  or  on 
Broadway,  near  Wall,  and  an  emissary  was  sent 
to  Cuba  with  the  money,  who  deposited  it  with 
a  local  house  and  distributed  it  fo  the  conspira- 
tors as  was  needed. 

The  plan  was  to  start  a  revolution  simultan- 
eously in  seven  different  places  on  the  island, 
and  as  far  as  the  leaders  were  concerned,  they 
had  their  plans  very  well  laid,  but  long  before 
the  date  set  for  carrying  out  the  plan,  Governor 
Magoon  was  carefully  watching  them  and  await- 
ing the  first  overt  act  to  take  them  all  into  cus- 
tody. Toward  the  last,  however,  the  conspirators 
were  very  bunglesome,  taking  into  their  ranks  in 
Havana  almost  any  one  who  applied,  with  the  re- 
sult that  a  number  of  spies  were  speedily  notify- 
ing the  government  of  everything.  Finally  Gov- 
ernor Magoon  decided  he  would  arrest  the  three 
ringleaders  and  let  the  rest  go  with  a  warning, 
and  the  arrest  of  Generals  Masso  Parra,  Lara 
Miret  and  Dueasse  was  ordered. 


COX  IS  AGAIN  IN  POWER 


Slated  Two  Judges  fo  Defeat  Because  They  Did 
Not  Do  His  Bidding. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — That  George  B.  Cox  has 
returned  to  full  control  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Hamilton  County  and  Cincinnati  is  shown  by 
the  experience  of  Judge  Howard  Ferris,  of  the 
Superior  Court  bench,  who  had  expected  to  be 
a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  He  has  been 
informed  by  Cox  that  he  will  not  be  renominated, 
and  in  discussing  the  matter  this  evening  ex- 
pressed much  chagrin  over  his  turn-down,  de- 
claring that  the  work  of  the  local  convention  to 
be  held  Saturday  is  all  laid  out  for  the  delegates, 
despite  many  declarations  within  the  last  few 
days   in    favor   of    an   open    convention. 

Judge  Ferris  states  that  he  and  his  colleague, 
Judge  Hosea,  are  to  be  denied  renominations  be- 
cause they  did  not  permit  Cox  to  dictate  the  £^p- 
pointment  of  a  trustee  of  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern Railroad.  They  chose  Amoi^- Smith,  United 
State  surveyor  of  customs.  Judge  Ferris 
states  that  Cox  sent  him  word  that  he  should 
not  be  a  candidate  before  the  convention. 
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STAMPEDED. 


— New   York   World. 
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PiaHTING  "BLIND  BOSS" 


JIM   HAM  FOR  GOVERNOR 


Goddard  Campaign  for  Rhode  Island  Senatorship 
in  Full  Swing. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  7. — The  annual  cam- 
paign of  the  Independent  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  of  this  State  against  Gen.  Charles  R. 
Brayton,  the  blind  Republican  machine  boss,  is 
now  in  full  swing.  At  the  caucuses  just  com- 
pleted the  Democrats  elected  their  delegates, 
with  the  specific  desire  to  down  the.  oppo- 
sition  machine   and   Brayton. 

Col.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard  is  the  nominee  for 
United  States  Senator  of  the  Independent  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democratic  party.  His  op- 
ponent will  be  former  Senator  George  Peabody 
Wetmore,  the  Republican  candidate,  who  was 
indorsed   by   Gen.   Brayton. 

The  move  against  the  Republican  machine  was 
started  a  year  ago  last  May.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  general  assembly  the  famous  Senatorial 
deadlock,  lasting  through  eighty-three  ballots, 
took  place.  Col.  Samuel  Pomeroy  Colt,  of  Bris- 
tol, and  Senator  George  Peabody  Wetmore  were 
then  the  Republican  candidates,  running  on  a 
split  among  the  delegates  to  the  assembly.  They, 
were  opposed  by  Col.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  the  pres- 
ent Democratic  opponent  of  Senator  Wetmore. 

Throughout  the  interval  after  the  closing  of 
the  last  general  assembly  to  the  present,  rallies 
and  meetings  of  both  parties  Tiave  been  held, 
with  the  fixed  idea  of  strengthening  their  forces 
for  the  coming  Senatorial  contest.  Col.  Colt, 
after  'an  illness,  withdrew  from  the  contest,  leav- 
ing Senator  Wetmore  the  clear  field  in  the  Re- 
publican party. 

Inside  the  State  the  contests  are  no  less  strong 
for  State  officials.  Gov.  James  H.  Higgins  is 
again  indorsed  by  the  Democrats  and  the  Inde- 
pendents, while  Lieut.  Gov.  Frederick  H.  Jack- 
son is  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  machine. 


LANDIS  NOT  CANDIDATE 


Judge  Says  Nomination  as  Reward  for  Decisions 
Would  be  Dishonor. 

Chicago,  111. — "To  mention  me  as  a  probable 
candidate  for  Presidential  honors  is  to  almost  im- 
peach my  judicial  honor." 

That  was  Judge  K.  M.  Landis's  swat  at  a 
Presidential  bee  that  buzzed  about  the  Federal 
building.  It  came  from  nobody  knew  where  and 
died  a  sudden  death.  When  told  some  one  might 
tender  him  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent, he  said,  with  pain  in  his  voice: 

"Don't,  don't  say  anything  about  that.  To 
assume  that  I  would  accept  political  preferment 
as  a  reward  for  anything  I  might  do'  on  the 
bench  is  to  impeach  my  integrity  as  a  man  and 
my  honor  as  a  judge.  No,  sir,  I  won't  dignify  the 
rumor  by  discussing  it." 


Illinois  Democrats  Think  Lewis  Would  Make  a 
Whirlwind  Campaign. 

Chicago. — "Col."  James  Hamilton  Lewis  for 
Governor"  was  the  cry  started  recently  by 
well  known  Democrats,  who  believe  Col.  Lewis 
is  the  man  who  could  beat  Gov.  Deneen  or  any 
other  Republican  in  the  next  election. 

"I  am  for  Col.  Lewis  for  any  office  he  wants," 
said  William  L.  O'Connell,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  county  central  committee.  I  be- 
lieve he  would  do  more  to  solidify  and  harmonize 
the  elements  of  the  party  than  any  other  one 
man." 

"Col.  Lewis  would  make  a  whirlwind  cam- 
paign," said  John  P.  Tansy,  secretary  of  the 
Democratic   committee. 

James  A.  Quinn  said: 

"The  Colonel's  whiskers  would  win  the  agri- 
cultural vote.  He  is  an  apostle  of  personal  lib- 
erty, and  every  man  who  occasionally  worships 
at  a  German  stein  would  shout  'Hoch  der  Col- 
onel!' " 


TRYING  TO  PLEASE  HIS  WIFE 


West  Virginian  Runs  for  Governor  to  Gratify 
His  Young  Bride. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Because  he  loves  his  child 
wife,  a  golden-haired  girl  of  seventeen,  W.  H. 
Hearne,  a  millionaire  attorney  of  this  city,  who 
is  fifty-five  years  old,  is  a  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

To  gratify  hef  ambition  to  be  the  first  lady 
in  the  State  Mr.  Hearne,  who  has  heretofore 
held  aloof  from  polities,  has  announced  _  that 
he  will  enter  vigorously  into  the  campaign  in  an 
effort  to  land  his  young  wife  in  the  Governor's 
mansion. 

It  was  when  Miss  Hazel  Campbell,  of  Kansas 
City,  was  visiting  the  home  of  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Nave  Bethany,  near  Wheeling,  that  Mr.  Hearne 
saw*  and  loved  her.  He  was  a  widower,  having 
one  daughter  several  years  older  than  the  pres- 
ent Mrs.  Hearne,  who  about  a  year  ago  became 
the  wife  of  Archie  Mitchell,  of  the  brokerage 
firm  of  Mclntyre  &  Company,  of  New  York.  The 
millionaire  attorney  immediately  became  a  suitor- 
and  on  June  26th  the  couple  were  unostenta- 
tiously married  at  the  home  of  Miss  Campbell's 
sister,  Mrs.  J.  W.  McHutchison,  in  Cincinnati. 

It  was  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hearne  were  on 
their  honeymoon,  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
in  New  York,  that  persons  were  perplexed,  many 
believing  the  young  woman  to  be  Mr.  Hearne 's 
daughter  because  of  her  youth,  and  when  some 
one  asked  who  she  was  Mr.  Hearne  replied, 
testily : 

"It's   Nobody's   Business." 

"It's  nobody's  business  whether  she  is  my 
wife  or  my  daughter." 
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STANZA  TWO. 


NINE  LITTLE  CANDIDATES,  SITTING  ON  A  GATE, 


SOME   ONE   MURMURED    "COCKTAILS!"— AND  THEN  THERE  WERE  EIGHT. 

— Chicago  News. 
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FUN  IN  CLEVELAND 


MAYORALTY  CONTEST  BEGINS  IN  HUMOROUS  TWITTING  OF  THE 

SERIOUS  MR.  BURTON  WHO  HAS  TURNED   FROM  A  SUO 

CESSFUL  CONGRESSIONAL  CAREER  TO  RUN 

AGAINST    TOM   JOHNSON 


ONE  of  the  most  radical  leaders  in  a 
faction  not  friendly  to  President  Roose- 
velt, but  which,  at  the  same  time  works 
along  much  the  same  line  of  public  welfare, 
is  the  unique  and  interesting  Mayor  of 
Cleveland,  O.  This  one-time  financier,  who 
still  remains  president  of  a  bank  while  ex- 
hibiting himself  as  an  anti-corporation  offi- 
cer in  power,  has  been  nominated  for  the 
fourth  time  for  mayor,  and  against  him  is 
pitted  a  Republican  who  has  made  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  Congress.  Said  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  describing  the  contest 
between  the  two  candidates: 

Cleveland,  0. — With  the  announcement  that 
Representative  Theodore  Burton,  Republican 
candidate  for  inayor  of  Cleveland,  will  begin 
newspaper  debates  with  Mayor  Tom  L.  John- 
son, Democratic  candidate  for  a  fourth  term, 
the  municipal  campaign  is  on.  Mr.  Burton  has 
announced  that  he  will,  in  these  debates,  make 
public  his  position  on  the  Cleveland  traction 
question,  which  the  convention  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  nominee. 

Johnson  is  depending  largely  on  his  3-cent 
fare  position  to  re-elect  him.  Exactly  what  po- 
sition Mr.  Burton  will  take  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Republican  stand  will  be  for  not 
less  than  fares  at  three  and  a  half  cents  (seven 
tickets  for  a  quarter),  no  matter  what  disposition 
is  suggested  for  the  expired  franchises  of  the 
Cleveland  Electric  company,  the  big  street  ear 
system  of  the  city.  The  Cleveland  Electric  com- 
pany will  gladly  give  seven  tickets  for  a  quarter 
to  secure  a  renewal  of  these  franchises.  So 
whichever  party  wins  the  people  of  Cleveland 
will  save  at  least  IV2  million  dollars  a  year.  The 
Cleveland  Electric  company's  business  runs 
about  5  million  dollars. 


"Jaeta  alea  est"  was  the  expression,  un- 
translated, hurled  at  Mr.  Burton  when  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republicans  to  lead  the  fall  battle 
to  oust  what  the  congressman-mayoralty  nominee 
styles  "Johnsonism"   from  Cleveland. 

"  'Let  'er  go,  Gallagher,'  is  all  I  can  make 
out  of  it,"  voiced  Tom  L.  Johnson,  with  a  would- 
be  dubious  grin  at  his  lack  of  erudition,  when  he 


opened  his  real  campaign  for  a  fourth  term  as 
mayor  of  this  city  one  night,  talking  to  a  big 
crowd  in  his  tent,  which  has  featured  the  three 
previous  mayoralty  campaigns  and  the  one  guber- 
natorial campaign  of  the  rotund  and  smiling 
"best  mayor  of  the  best  governed  city,"  as  a 
magazine  muck  raker  was  pleased  to  nominate 
him. 

*'Wat  d'  ye  think  of  dat?"  is  the  way  Tony 
Fitzpatrick,  humorist  of  the  thirst  quenching 
places  and  schooled  in  the  underworld  of  poli- 
tics, put  it  when  he  heard  of  Congressman  Bur- 
ton's campaign  opening  expression. 

"Dat  fer  a  slogan,  hie  jacet  et  tu.  Tink  o' 
yelling  dat  at  a  crowd  of  intelligent,  uneducated 
voters  that  wants  to  know  only  if  dey  kin  git 
dere  beer  on  Sunday  and  after  de  shades  o' 
midnight  has  fell.  Dat's  all  dere  is  to  dis  cam- 
paign. Kin  we  git  our  booze  er  is  Burton  goin* 
to  clamp  on  de  lid  if  he  knocks  out  Tom  L.T" 

And  that  really  expresses  one  of  the  big  issues 
in    the    campaign. 


The  battle  is  to  oust  from  the  government  of 
this  city  a  machine  which  for  abuse  of  its  power 
to  perpetuate  itself  exhibits  more  corruption  than 
has  been  shown  in  all  the  history  of  boss  ruled 
American  municipalities. 

On  the  question  of  the  open  saloon  Mayor 
Johnson's  record  of  "judicious  regulation,"  as 
he  has  called  it  in  defense  of  his  permitting  the 
open  sale  of  liquor  Sundays  and  after  mid- 
night, despite  the  city  ordinances  and  State 
laws  making  it  mandatory  on  the  city  govern- 
ments to  enforce  Sunday  closing  and  midnight 
closing  laws,  gives  him  the  favor  of  these  ele- 
ments which  resent  interference  with  the  liquor 
traflfic  and  of  the  great  element  which  believes  in 
a  continental  Sabbath.  He  has  been  attacked 
by  organizations  of  ministers  for  this  attitude" 
and  for  permitting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  dance 
halls,  but  his  defense  has  rallied  to  him  a  great 
following. 

Mayor  Johnson  has  lost  no  time  in  branding 
the  charge  of  boss  rule  as  an  attempt  to  dodge 
the  traction  question.  "The  traction  issue  must 
be  met,  it  cannot  be  dodged,"  cried  the  mayor, 
whose  hopes  as  they  relate  to  his  resurrection 
from  the  political  data  inflicted  on  him  in  the 
congressional  races  in  which  he  contested  with 
Mr.  Burton,  have  been  built  on  thkt  one  issue. 

With  this  question,  one  of  dollars  and  cents  to 
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each  voter,  in  mind,  Mr.  Burton's  "jacta  alea 
est"  and  the  utterance  which  followed  failed  to 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  expected  and  gave  the  op- 
position an  opi)ortunity  to  make  merry,  so  even 
greater  than  boss  rule  has  become  the  national 
question. 

"I  have  spoken  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Lon- 
don; I  have  tried  my  poor  French  on  the  peas- 
ants of  our  sister  republic;  I  have  si)oken  in 
Berlin,  in  Madrid  and  in  the  far  north  of  the 
Yukon,  but  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to 
speak  to  you  of  what  is  more  vital  than  any- 
thing which   has  formed   the  subject  matter  of 


son's  cabinet,  though  once  an  assailant  of  the 
mayor  as  a  plutocrat. 

"But,"    he    continued,   "there    are   issues    at 
stake  in  this  campaign." 


Then  Witt,  a  Socialist,  once  styled  an  Anarch- 
ist, the  man  whose  "tax  school"  composed  of 
steireoptiean  and  slides  illustrating  taxation 
methods  played  a  prominent  part  in  Mayor 
Johnson's  two  early  campaigns,  launched  into  a 
defense  of  the  city  administration's  expenditures, 
showing  how  nearly  half  the  paved  streets  of 
Cleveland  had  been  laid  by  Mayor  Johnson;  how 


THEODORE^"I'LL  TAKE  GOOD  CARE  OF  THE  PET,  BILL!" 

— Cleveland    Plain    Dealer. 


previous  addresses  on  boss  rule  which  is  grinding 
you  here." 

This  wtas  in  Mr.  Burton's  opening  meeting. 
Tlien  he  went  away  with  the  inland  waterway's 
commission,  just  missing  a  challenge  from  Mayor 
Johnson  to  a  ioint  debate  and  leaving  the  letter 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  was  urged  to  accept  the 
mavoralty  noiMii'M-m,  to  be  assailed  by  the  op- 
position as  an  attempt  of  the  national  admin- 
istration to  wield  the  "big  stick"  over  the  heads 
of  Clevelanders. 

"Ladies  and  ^eiitleren.  I  have  spoken  in  the 
corn  fields  of  Berea,  I  have  addressed  the  people 
of  Berea  in  their  town  hall;  T  have  spoken  in  the 
village  of  Warrensville ;  in  sundry  wards  of 
Cleveland,  0.,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
glad  to  talk  to  you  irere,"  grandiloquently 
thundered  Peter  Witt,  city  clerk  in  Mayor  John- 


sewers,  a  water  works  system  and  a  park  sys- 
tem had  been  given  the  people  out  of  the  money 
which  show  for  a  debt  of  28  million  dollars  and 
a  tax  rate  heavier  than  in  the  city's  history,  col- 
lected in  Mayor  Johnson's  administrations.  Then 
he  spoke  of  3-cent  fare,  the  operation  of  electric 
cars  at  that  fare  by  the  small  company  fostered 
by  Mayor  Johnson,  and  then  gave  away  to  the 
mayor  himself.    . 

Smiling  and  darting  little  javelins  of  speech 
into  his  opponent,  the  mayor  detailed  his  street 
railway  plans,  promising  universal  3-cent  fare  in 
time  and  pointing  to  results  in  a  few  miles  of 
line  now  as  redeeming"  his  promises  in  pre\'iou8 
campaigns.  ^ 

The  voters  cheered,  for  Mayor  Tom  is  a  cam- 
paigner. 

"I  guess  we've  got  the  best  of  the  start," 
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the  mayor  stated  as  he  quit  the  first  meeting  of 
his  campaign, 

"They've  got  to  come  to  us  on  the  traction 
issue.     The  people  demand  3-cent  fares." 


And  Congressman  Burton  realizes  that  the 
traction  problem  must  be  met.  He  has  promised 
an  expresson  of  its  attitude,  primed  by  a  three 
wfeeks'  study  of  briefs  submitted  to  him  by 
3-eent  fare  leaders,  and  the  officers  of  the  Cleve- 


land  Electric    Railway   company,   operating  'the 
5-cent   fare   system. 

Republican  candidates  for  the  mayoralty  be- 
fore Mr.  Burton  was  induced  to  run,  candidates 
for  the  council  and  for  other  posts  all  were 
tarred  with  the  stick  of  public  suspicion  that, 
elected,  they  would  do  the  bidding  of  the  Cleve- 
land Electric  company.  Therefore  the  Republi- 
cans called  on  Burton  to  run.  He  accepted  and 
decided    at    once    to    scorn    corporation    money. 


Wouldn't  Risk  It 


He  started  just 

At  candle  light 
And  walked  the 

Little  babe  all  night ; 
It  went  to  sleep 

At  9  o'clock, 
But  still  he  walked 

Till  the  first  cock 
Crowed  lustily 

To  greet  the  morn; 
He  walked  and  wept 

That  he  was  born. 


Oh,  yes,  he  knew 

It  was  asleep; 
That's  not  what  made 

Him  walk,  and  keep 
A-walking  through 

The  stilly  night, 
Half  mad  enough 

To  growl  and  bite, 
Chained  like  a  captive 

To  a  stake; 
He  feared  to  stop 

Lest  it  awake. 

— Houston  Post. 


Naval  Intelligence 


At  last  we  see 
.  With  heartfelt  glee 

The  truth  about  our  big  navee. 
'Twill  not  be  clear, 
As  we  had  feared, 

To  awe  the  festive  Japanee, 
But  only  sails, 
Defying  gales 
And  spouting  whales 
And  cods  with  scales 
And  sharks  with  tails, 
From  New  York  Bav 


And  Boston  way;' 
And  thence  to  seek 
The  Chesapeake 
Et  al., 
For  this  good  news  we  thank  the  Lord — 
We  feared  the  fleet  might  go  abroad! 
By  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Peru,  Chile, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Tutuila,  and  Guam, 
avoiding  Canandaigua  and  Canajoharie;  Hong- 
kong, Bangkok,  Lhassa,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
the  Suez 

Canal !  ' 

—New  York  Times. 
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CAN'T    KEEP    UP    WITH    THE    PACE. 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 


The  Peace  of  Thrift 


AGRICULTURAL    PROSPERITY    AND   ACTIVITY  OF  AMERICA 
MAINTAINED    REGARDLESS    OF    MONETARY    STRIN- 
GENCY OR  WALL  STREET  AGITATIONS.— TWO 
YOUNG   FARMERS    WHO    MADE 
A  FORTUNE. 


IN  spite  of  all  troubles  in  the  money 
market,  in  spite  of  all  hardships  which 
city  residents  are  undergoing  thru  increased 
cost  of  foodstuffs,  the  rural  side  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  grow  with  re- 
markable rapidity  and  thrift.  The  farmers, 
on  the  whole,  have  past  utterly  beyond  the 
era  of  mortgages  and  are  now  becoming 
the  lenders  of  money.  They  are  able,  where 
well  united,  to  finance  the  moving  of  their 
own  crops;  and,  in  no  small  respect,  they 
are  furnishing  the  funds  with  which  the 
banks  are  saving  themselves  from  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  the  decline  in  value 
of  standard  stocks. 


FARMERS  VS.  GRAIN  TRUST 


Iowa   Grain  Dealers '   Association   and   Co-Oper- 

atives  Lined  Up  For  Great  Battle  at 

Harvest  Time. 

For  example,  the  following  from  the  New 
York  World : 

Des  Moines,  la. — It 's  war  to  the  knife  between 
the  Grain  Trust  and  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West.  Both  sides  are  preparing  for  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, in  which  millions  will  be  waged. 
And  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  farm- 
ers, led  by  the  lowans  who  inaugurated  the  cam- 
paign, are  '  depending  upon  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  for  assistance  in  their  struggle  against 
the  so-called  Grain  Trust,  which  in»Iowa  is  con- 
cealed under  the  rather  prosaic  name  of  Iowa 
Grain  Dealers'  Association. 

Both  sides  are  well  prepared  for  the  battle. 
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Iowa  farmers  have  been  getting  in  readiness  for 
the  past  five  years,  every  year  of  which,  it  is 
claimed,  they  paid  at  least  a  million  dollars  trib- 
ute to  the  so-called  Grain  Trust.  They  have 
been  slowly  organizing,  until  now  co-operative 
grain  elevators  are  in  operation  all  over  Iowa 
and  being  slowly  extended  into  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska.  They  possess  a  united  capital  of 
about  fifty  million  dollars,  while  the  so-called 
Grain  Trust  is  said  to  be  backed  by  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Armours  and  of  a  score  of  wealthy  men  in 
Minnesota,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  In  addi- 
tion, the  co-operative  alleges  that  the  railroads 
are  in  league  with  the  association  and  intend  to 
ask  an  investigation  to  discover  whether  or  not 
the  Grain  Trust  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  rebates 
as  a  weapon  in  the  fight. 


FARMERS'  UNION  GROWS  RAPIDLY 


Nearly  Two  Million  Members  Enrolled  in  Edu- 
cational and  Co-Operative   Organization. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Herald 
describes  the  numerical  and  financial  growth 
of  the  organization  above  mentioned : 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — The  Farmers'  Educational 
and  Co-Operative  Union  now  claims  a  member- 
ship, of  1,800,000,  representing  approximately 
one-eighth  of  the  states.  In  Arkansas  alone 
there  are  80,000  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union, 
and  Texas  claims  225,000  to  275,000.  Every 
southern  state  and  many  western  states  have  a 
large  membership. 

Not  only  is  the  organization  strong  in  num- 
bers, but  it  is  developed  in  organization,  from 
the  state  association  down  to  the  district,  county 
and  local  associations,  each  having  its  charter  to 
do  business  in  the  name  of  the  union.  Every 
state  has  a  business  agent,  whose  duties  are  as 
well  defined  as  the  duties  of  a  state  auditor. 

Yet  the  movement  is  in  its  infancy,  as  to 
years,  having  been  started  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  in  Texas  less  than  a  decade  ago.  Newt 
Greshara,  ''father  of  tlie  Farmers'  Union," 
called  the  first  "local"  together  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  town  of  Point,  in  northwest  Texas. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Farmers' 
Educational  tind  Co-Operative  Union  isi  that 
"business  is  business";  in  short,  that  cause  and 
effect  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  sys- 
tem must  underlie  the  plans  of  the  farmers,  the 
same  as  the  plans  of  operators  in  any  other  busi- 
iness.  Long  before  the  idea  of  warehouses  was 
given  publicity  the  men  behind  the  Farmers' 
Union  had  evolved  a  scheme  covering  actual 
construction  and  safeguards  against  obstructing 
factors. 

Fanners  Feel  Strength. 

The  average  Farmers'  Union  man  is  not  full 

of    the    sentiment     about    what     the     "farming 

class"   ought   to   have,   but   he   has   reached   the 

conclusion,    by'  reasoning    along    business    lines, 

•     that  the  farmer  can  make  things  happen. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  cotton 
growers,  for  instance,  they  have  discovered  that 


cotton  is  not  merely  a  bag  of  fiber,  valuable  only 
after  it  has  reached  the  hands  of  the  manipu- 
lator, but  that  it  has  representative  value  as 
well  as  a  real  value,  and  may  be  used  as  collat- 
eral the  same  as  a  cheek,  or  a  gilt-edge  promis- 
sory note.  Upon  this  idea,  largely,  is  based  the 
success  of  the  warehouse  scheme.  The  farmer, 
should  he  be  too  poor  to  hold  his  product  against 
a  low  market,  may  house  the  cotton  and  draw 
money  on  it  up  to  a  large  percentage  of  its  value. 

Warehouses  are  scattered  over  the  country  by 
the  hundreds.  "We  are  able  to  store  away  for 
an  indefinite  period  2,000,000  bales  of  cotton  if 
need  be,"  said  a  prominent  Texan,  "and  nelv 
warehouses  are  going  up  every  day."  ■ 

The  union  is  not  only  strong  in  the  South;  it 
is  rapidly  gaining  in  the  North  and  West.  At 
the  national  convention  two  years  ago  there  was 
hardly  a  delegate  or  a  visitor  from  any  section 
except  the  cotton-growing  states,  and  in  the  set- 
ting of  values  cotton  and  cotton  seed  products 
were  practically  the  only  things  considered. 


STOCK   GROWERS   IN   TROUBLE 


Scarcity   of   Cars   to    Handle    Immense    Cattle 
Shipment  of  the  West. 

A  point  at  which  the  maladministration  of 
railroads  affects  the  rural  interests,  is  re- 
fleeted  in  the  following  from  the  Denver 
Post :  I 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  when  thousands  pf 
dollars  are  drawn  from  the  eastern  money  mair- 
ket  and  shipped  to  Denver  in  order  to  move  the 
gigantic  shipments  of  cattle  that  are  being 
rounded  up  on  the  ranges  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  With  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Ne,w 
York  it  results  in  an  abundance  in  local  banks, 
and  the  money  will  continue  to  flow  in  for  the 
next    three    months. 

Local  commission  merchants  who  handle  tlie 
cattle  are  telling  the  same  old  story  of  the  rail- 
roads' lack  of  sufficient  facilities  to  handle  the 
live  stock,  and  now  that  the  round-up  season  is 
open  and  hundreds  of  herds  of  cattle  ^re  being 
brought  to  Denver  daily  the  railroad  companies 
are  refusing  to  handle  the  enormous  output  and 
hundreds  of  carloads  have  been  refused  already. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  the  West,  the 
railroads  have  failed  wretchedly  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth,  and  conditions  this  year  among 
shippers  of  live  stock  are  worse  than  they  have 
been  for  several  seasons  past.  The  trouble  is 
principally  experienced  in  getting  the  cattle 
shipped  ;f rom  Denver  'to  points  East. 

The  railroad  companies  say  that  this  condition 
is  not  due  to  lack  of  proper  equipment,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  many  one-track  roads  which  enter 
Denver.  This  one-track  system,  they  claim,  has 
greatly  retarded  them,  and  with  the  increase  of 
traffic  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
cars  or  trains. 
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ALIEN  INFLUX  DENOUNCED 


National   Fanners'    Convention   Demands    That 
Immigration  Be  Checked. 

Rural   attitude   toward  a    problem    with 

which  denizens  of  cities  are  wrestling  might- 


a  low  class,  and  if  allowed  to  continue  will  in  a 
short  time  breed  lawlessness,  disck>ntent  and 
anarchy.  We  believe  that  a  continuation  of  the 
present  policy  threatens  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  our  people,  the  republican  form  of  government 
of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  our  religious  insti- 
tutions and  our  liberty  to  worship  according  to 


CONGRATULATIONS,     OLD    MAN. 


-South  Bend  Tribune. 


ily  is  manifest  in  the  following  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — At  the  national  convention 
of  the  Farmei-s'  Union,  recently  held  here,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : 

* '  Whereas,  Foreign  immigration  is  flooding  our 
country  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  we  rec- 
ognize that  a  majority  of  the  immigrants  are  of 


the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences,  and  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  will  in  time  be  destroyed;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  this  convention,  That  our  fore- 
fathers have  bought  with  their  blood  this  great 
and  beloved  land  of  ours,  an*  have  handed  it 
down  to  us  as  a  rich  legacy,  and  it  becomes  our 
sacred  duty  to  defend  the  same  and  turn  it  over 
to  our  posterity  as  they  intended  for  us  to  do; 
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and  be  it  further 

''Resolved,  That  this  great  body  demand  of  our 
Congressmen,  as  well  as  of  our  State  Legislators, 
to  enact  such  laws  as  will  put  a  speedy  end  to 
other  nations  using  us  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
an  undesirable  class  of  people,  and  that  we  de- 
mand from  our  public  servants  that  they  shall 
steer  clear  of  encouraging  the  same." 


TOWN  YOUTHS  MAKE  FORTUNE 


FARM  THE  JEW'S  SALVATION 


Metropolitan  Grhetto  is  a  Big  Mistake,  Says  Dr. 
Krauskopf. 

Application  of  the  prosperity  of  the  farm 
to  the  solution  of  the  labor-and-living  prob- 
lem in  the  cities  is  suggested  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  New  York   Sun: 

Rabbi  Joseph  Krauskopf,  of  Philadelphia, 
spoke  recently  in  the  Free  Synagogue  in  this  city 
on  "The  Way  Out  of  the  Ghetto."  He  detailed 
the  successes  of  the  various  farm  schools  run  by 
Jews  in  the  United  States  as  an  argument  against 
those  who  say  that  the  Jews  are  too  thoroughly, 
commercialized  ever  to  make  farmers.  Dr.  Kraus- 
kopf said  in  part: 

''It  was  a  mistake  to  have  suffered  the  build- 
ing up  of  your  Ghetto.  It  was  a  blunder  to  have 
discouraged  agricultural  colonization  by  misdi- 
rected effort.  It  is  a  crime  not  to  profit  by  past 
mistake  and  blunder  and  permit  the  evil  to  root 
itself  yet  deeper  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
serious  Jewish  problem  in  the  United  States.  Ref- 
ugees are  continuing  to  come  to  our  shores  by  the 
thousands.  No  sooner  do  they  arrive  than  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  make  a  bee  line 
for  the  Ghetto.  What  if  hard  times  comes  ?  What 
if  the  needle  industry  of  the  Ghetto  stagnate? 
What  if  for  the  want  of  sweatshop  labor,  push 
carter  and  peddler  lose  their  means  of  livelihood  ? 
What  then? 

"You  must  scatter  them  by  well  organized  and 
well  directed  effort.  You  must  call  into  conven- 
tion the  heads  of  your  charities.  From  the  funds 
at  their  command  for  charity  purposes  you  must 
set  aside  annually  a  sum  sufficient  for  part  pay- 
ment of  large  tracts  of  arable  and  suitably  lo- 
cated lands  and  for  the  expense  involved  in  the 
proper  starting  of  agricultural  settlements.  On 
these  lands  you  must  provide  homes  and  the  requi- 
site farm  equipments,  and  you  must  so  locate 
them  as  to  form  communal  centers  to  satisfy  the 
social  and  religious  and  educational  needs  of  the 
settlers  and  to  content  both  the  young  and  the 
old. 

"In  addition  to  farm  equipment  you  must  pro- 
vide industrial  shops,  so  that  field  and  factory 
may  supplement  each  other,  may  afford  work  and 
wages  winter  and  summer,  for  women  as  well  as 
for  men,  and  provide  an  outlet  for  different  tastes 
and  different  skill  in  labor.  Once  the  settlement 
is  fairly  successful  opportunity  must  be  given  to 
the  colonists  to  acquire  their  own  homesteads,  on 
terms  which,  while  working  no  hardships  on  the 
settler,  will  reimburse  the  oBganization  's  original 
investment."  • '. 


Tho  Inexperienced,   They  Have    Great    Success 
With  Neglected  Farms. 

How  emancipation  from  the  duress  of  city 
conditions  can  be  obtained  on  the  farm  is 
told  in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Herald : 

Ransomville,  N.  Y. — Two  young  men  on  farms 
here  have  found  what  is  to  them  an  ideal  exist- 
ence. These  young  men  are  determined  to  be 
proof  against  all  temptation  to  marry.  They  kill 
every  serpent  they  come  across  and  send  their  ap- 
ples to  Buffalo  at  prices  that  make  it  forbidden 
fruit  to  most  men  and  most  profitable  to  them. 
This  Garden  of  Eden  consists — or  did  three  years 
ago — of  three  neglected  farms  near  this  village  in 
the  county  of  Niagara,  famous  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit  that  can  be  grown  in  a  region  well  known  to 
dealers  the  world  over. 

New  York  takes  tons  of  western  New  York 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  grapes  every  year. 
Carloads  of  apples  also  go'  to  Europe  from  the 
orchards  along  Lake  Ontario's  shore.  But  it  is 
not  a  fruit  ranch  these  youths  have  started  at 
home.  It  is  an  up-to-date  northern  plantation, 
not  dependent  on  any  one  crop,  but  devoted  to 
mixed  farming.  It  has  paid  from  the  start.  Their 
story  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  has  an  economic 
value,  too,  at  this  time,  when '  there  are  reports 
o'f  abandoned  farms  in  New  York  State. 

The  experience  of  Thomas  M.  Knight  and  Eg- 
bert W.  Skinner,  two  young  men  who  have  pur- 
chased three  such  farms  near  here,  shows  how 
these  diflflculties  can  be  overcome  and  what  a 
golden  future  in  farming  awaits  any  young  man 
in  New  York  State  who  is  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity   to   make    himself   rich. 

Neither  Knight  nor  Skinner  knew  anything 
about  farming  when  they  conceived  the  idea  there 
was  money  in  it.  They  are  sons  of  well-to-do 
parents  in  Westfield,  Chautauqua  County.  Knight 
has  been  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  Skin- 
ner, whose  father  is  president  of  the  Westfield 
Bank,  was  himself  assistant  cashier  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Ripley,  They  had  been  chums 
from  boyhood,  and  were  camping  together  in  the 
summer  of  1904,  when  they  confessed  that,  while 
they  were  doing  as  well  as  the  average  man  of 
their  acquaintance,  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  outlook.  They  wanted  to  get  rich — if  not 
quickly,  at  least  by  the  time  they  reached  middle 
life.  They  talked  of  ranching  in  the  Far  West, 
of  gold  hunting  in  Alaska,  diamond  mining  in 
Africa  and  all  sorts  of  schemes  at  home  and 
abroad.     Finally  Knight  said: 

"Why  is  it  so  many  men  say  they  are  going  to 
have  a  farm  when  they  get  rich?  Why  not  have 
one  right  away?  We  both  like  farming.  Let's 
buy  a  run-down  place,  work  it  up  and  see  what 
we  can  do  with  it.  I  believe  we  can  make  it  pay,, 
or  sell  out  at  a  profit  anyway." 

The  more  the  friends  talked  of  this  plan  the 
more  enthusiastic  they  got.  They  broke  camp  that 
night,  and  two  days  later  Knight  was  in  Guelph,. 


NO  DOUBT  HARRIMAN  WILL  BE  THERE  TO  POINT  OUT  AN  AVENUE. 
The  West  Is  Very  Prosperous,  and  the  Time  Is  Near  When  It  Will  Be  Seeking  Avenues  for 

Investment.  — St.   Louis   Globe-Democrat. 
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Canada,  to  attend  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Skinner  had  begun  to  look  into  the  busi- 
ness management  of  a  farm — how  to  keep  its  ac- 
counts, stop  leaks  and  manage  its  financial  affairs. 
The  boys  sounded  their  parents  and  found  them 
much  opposed  to  their  becoming  farmers,  but  they 
persisted  in  their  plan. 

By  the  spring  of  1905  they  had  looked  over  the 
western  states,  visited  the  southern  •  and  investi- 
gated the  New  England.  It  was  their  decision 
that  New  York  State,  with  its  diversity  of  crops, 
offered  the  best  chance  for  a  farmer  and  afforded 
him  the  highest  and  nearest  markets.  Western 
New  York  particularly  api>ealed  to  them  because 
of  the  nearness  of  a  fine  market  in  Buffalo  to  the 
productive  fruit  lands  of  the  lake  shore.  And  in 
that  section,  35  miles  from  the  lake  city  and  15 
from  Lockport,  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Og- 
densburg  Railroad,  Mr.  Knight  found  three  ad- 
joining farms  in  the  town  of  Wilson,  Niagara 
County,  which  had  become  so  run  down  as  to  be 
hardly  profitable  to  their  owners.  There  were  no 
fences,  two  old  barns,  two  miserable  houses  and 
190  acres.  There  the  young  men  started,  in  spite 
of  the  strong  opposition  of  their  parents  and  the 
ridicule  of  their  friends.  Mr.  Skinner  was  offered 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Westfield  Bank,  but 
would  not  turn  back. 

Mr.  Knight  immediately  applied  his  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  chemistry, of  soils  to  the  im- 
poverished land.  Mr.  Skinner  began  to  contract 
for  and  superintend  the  construction  of  new 
buildings.  There  was  one  field  of  six  acres  that 
usually  produced  about  ten  and  a  half  tons  of  hay, 
or  one  and  three-quarter  tons  per  acre.  Mr. 
Knight  analyzed  the  soil,  discovered  its  fault  and 
treated  it  scientifically.  He  has  just  cut  from  that 
field  32  tons  of  timothy  fit  for  seed,  or  five  and 
one-third  tons  to  the  acre,  of  the  finest  hay  that 
can  be  grown.  It  stood  five  feet  high  in  the  field, 
and  is  believed  to  be  a  record  crop  for  the  state, 
and  it  paid  a  big  return.  It  cost  $2.50  a  ton  to 
produce,  and  is  worth  $15  a  ton,  a  return  of  $480 
for  an  expenditure  of  $80.  Yields  of  fruit,  grain 
and  other  crops  have  been  similarly  increased. 

"We  have  a  gold  mine  here,"  said  Mr.  Knight, 
looking  up  from  the  plans  for  a  new  house  he  was 
contemplating  in  the  new  barn  just  finished, 
which  was  flanked  by  some  fifteen  other  buildings 
just  erected.  "I  knew  it  would  pay,  and  this 
year  we  close  the  gap." 

"Yes,"  added  Skinner,  "and  next  year  we  will 
be  far  ahead.  No  wonder  our  folks  now  want  us 
to  form  a  stock  company  and  offer  to  put  in  more 
money.  But  we  will  go  it  alone.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  New  York  farming  pays  better  than 
stocks  or  banks,  and  we  hold  on  to  our  farm. 


You  see,  our  expenses  have  been  $10,000.  We 
took  in  $2000  the  first  year,  $2000  the  next,  and 
this  year  we  made  $6000.  Next  year  we  cin  see 
$8000  on  an  outlay  of  not  more  than  $2500.  It  is 
because  we  know  what  we  are  about,  and  either 
of  us  can  do  it  all,  from  drawing  checks  to  run- 
ning the  plow.  We  have  no  boss  farmer  or  fore- 
man. We  run  things  and  tell  our  six  hired  men 
what  to  do.  And  we  don't  have  any  trouble 
about  help,  either.  We  have  men  on  the  waiting 
list." 

"That's  because  we  treat  our  hands  just  as 
they  would  be  treated  in  the  city,"  explained  Mr. 
Knight.  "We  pay  them  $40  a  month,  or  $25  and 
found.  Their  hours  are  from  6  in  the  morning 
to  6  at  night,  with  one  and  a  half  hours  noon- 
ing. They  quit  at  6,  and  there  are  no  chores  by 
lantern  light.  They  have  their  Sundays  off  and 
all  holidays  and  sick  time.  It  pays.  There  is 
where  so  many  farmers  fail.  They  complain  of 
trouble  about  getting  and  keeping  help.  Go  and 
see  how  they  work  them  4  to  9,  and  what  they 
give  them  to  eat  and  the  places  they  give  them  to 
sleep  in.  We  saw  the  reason  for  the  trouble  and 
we  have  put  in  a  system  that,  as  Mr.  Skinner 
says,  keeps  new  men  on  the  waiting  list. 

"Then  we  are  constantly  experimenting  along 
scientific  lines.  For  instance,  we  started  a  dairy, 
but  found  that  this  is  not  a  dairy  country  and 
gave  it  up.  We  have  a  herd  of  25  registered  cat- 
tle and  shall  sell  high-priced  stock.  We  breed 
collie  dogs  and  Dalmatians  and  find  they  pay 
better  than  sheep,  hogs  or  chickens,  although  we 
have  a  thousand  hens  and  roosters  of  fine  breeds, 
as  well  as  sheep  and  hogs,  with  which  we  shall 
experiment  further. 

"We  place  our  main  reliance  on  mixed  farming 
now,  and  our  120  acres  of  fruit  orchards  we  have 
set  out  for  the  future.  In  twenty  years  we  shall 
own  a  plant  that  will  not  represent  a  cost  of  more 
than  $75,000,  but  will  be  paying  us  $15,000  each 
before  we  are  45  years  old.  In  the  meantime  no 
king  could  have  a  better  living  nor  taste  the  in- 
dependence that  is  ours.  I  hate  to  see  night  come, 
I'm  so  happy." 

"It's  all  in  getting  located  right,"  remarked 
Skinner.  "We  can  make  the  land  yield  and  the 
tracks  of  the  railroad  run  through  the  farm  to 
market.  I'm  happy,  too,  for  if  the  railroad  gets 
'gay'  I  have  a  plan  to  cart  our  produce  to  town 
in  automobile  farm  wagons,  and,  as  all  crops 
don 't  fail  in  one  year  in  New  York  State,  I  don 't 
see  what  can  prevent  us  making  money." 

The  young  men  sleep  under  a  tent  at  the  farm, 
and  both  deny  that  they  have  any  intention  of 
changing  their  bachelor  state  when  they  move  into 
Beaver  Lodge,  as  they  will  call  their  new  $6000 
home. 
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UNCLE    SAM— "IT'S    UP   TO  JOHN  NOW!" 


— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


THE  ALIEN      AND   THE   PATRIOT 


CANADA'S     PROTEST    AGAINST    JAPANESE    INFLUX.  —  JAMAICA'S 

AGITATION    AGAINST   ALL   ORIENTALS;— UNPRECEDENTED 

IMMIGRATION    OF    HINDOOS.— RESULTS    OF 

HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 


WHILE  th,e  ghetto  problem  becomes 
greater  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  con- 
tinent and  the  farmers  in  Arkansas  pass 
resolutions  demanding  a  restriction  of  immi- 
gration in  general,  the  constantly  increasing 
influx  of  Orientals  refuses  to  giv,e  the  west- 
em  end  of  the  continent  any  peace.  Recently 
the  agitation  by  American  laborers  has  ex- 
tended to  Hindoos,  and  in  British  Columbia 
demonstrations  against  both  Hindoos  and 
Japanese  have  become  of  serious  portent. 
Secretary  Taft,  in  his  remarkable  round-the- 
world  journey,  is  doing  all  he  can  to  alle- 
viate the  ill-feelings  growing  out  of  Ameri- 
can hostility  to  citizens  of  Asia,  and  the 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  has  at  least 
been  forced  into  the  acceptance  of  the  prin- 


ciple of  obligatory  arbitration  for  the  ad- 
justment of  international  disputes.  But  this 
specter  of  the  surcharging  patriot  attacking 
the  inflowing  alien  declines  to  be  exorcised. 


TAFT  IMPROVES  RELATIONS 


No  Agreement  with  Japan,  However,  on  Immigra- 
tion— Canadian  Outlook. 

One  of  the  effects  of  Secretary  Taft's  trip 
is  described  as  follows  in  the  New  York 
Sun:  ... 

Tokio. — It  can  be  stated  authoritatively  that 
Secretary  Taft  strengthened  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  Japan  and  the  United  States,  btft 
that  no  concrete  agreement  has  been  reached  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  immigration  qoestion.  Both 
governments  feel  sure,  howeVer,  that  time  will 
settle  it  naturally. 

Canada  is  about  to  send  to  Japan  a  Commis- 
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sioner  to  negotiate  if  possible  for  the  restriction 
of  Japanese  immigration.  It  is  stated  that  Japan 
will  not  consent  to  any  written  agreement  on  the 
subject,  as  to  do  so  would  contravene  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty. 

Japan  may  voluntarily  restrict,  should  that  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary. 

TAFT  ON  WAR  TALK 


WILL  HOLD  "OPEN  DOOR" 


Tokio  Goes  Wild  Over  Secretary's  Arrival  and 
Speeches. 

The  Secretary's  view  of  the  war  talk  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  was  set 
forth  in  the  Associated  Press  as  follows: 

Tokio. — Secretary  Taft  aroused  the  wildest  en- 
thusiasm and  cheers  when,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  at  the  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
municipality  of  Tokio  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, he  declared  that  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  would  be  "a  crime  against 
modern  civilization,  and  as  wicked  as  it  would  be 
insane,"  adding  that  neither  people  desired  it, 
and  that  both  governments  would  do  their  utmost 
to  guard  against  such  an  awful  catastrophe.  The 
Secretary  spoke  with  intense  earnestness,  after 
careful  deliberation  and  preparation. 

The  banquet  took  place  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Viscount  Shimi  Busawa 
presiding,  and  was  attended  by  prominent  citi- 
•zens  and  many  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
Tokio.  Mr,  O'Brien,  the  new  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan,  was  present.  Viscount  Shimi 
Busawa,  in  welcoming  Mr.  Taft,  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  nation  which  the 
Secretary  represented,  the  friendliness  which  the 
United  States  had  always  displayed  for  Japan, 
and  the  influence  which  America  exerted  through- 
out the  world. 

Due  to  Yellow  Journals. 

In  replying  Mr.  Taft  spoke  with  deep  feeling 
and  positiveness.  He  asserted  that  the  talk  of 
unfriendliness  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  was  due  entirely  to  the  commercialism  of 
the  newspapers  in  America. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Taft  said: 

"Only  the  greatest  earthquake  in  centuries 
could  cause  even  the  slightest  tremor  between 
such  friends.  I  do  not  intend  to  consider  the 
details  of  the  events  at  San  Francisco;  I  can  not 
trespass  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  It  is  for  my  colleague,  Mr.  Root,  or  my 
friend,  Mr.  O'Brien,  to  discuss  this  matter.  I 
say  that  there  is  nothing  in  those  events  that  can 
not  be  honorably  and  fully  arranged  by  ordinary 
diplomatic  methods  between  two  governments, 
conducted  as  they  both  are  by  statesmen  of  honor, 
sanity  and  justice.  War  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  would  be  a  crime  against  modern 
civilization.  It  would  be  insane.  Neither  the 
people  of  Japan  nor  the  people  of  the  United 
States  desire  war.  The  governments  of  the  two 
countries  would  strain  every  point  to  avoid  such 
an  awful  catastrophe.  Neither  would  gain  any- 
thing." 


Secretary  Taft's  Speech  at  Shanghai  Unofficially 
Affirms  the  Policy. 

America's  attitude  toward  China  was 
stated,  unofficially,  by  Secretary  Taft  in 
Shanghai.    Said  the  New  York  Herald : 

Shanghai,  China. — Disclaiming  authority  as  an 
official  spokesman  of  the  American  government, 
and  insisting  that  he  spoke  only  as  an  American 
citizen,  Secretary  of  War  Taft,  responding  to  a 
toast  to  his  health  at  a  banquet  of  the  American 
residents  of  Shanghai  recently,  strongly  reavowed 
the  adherence  of  America  to  the  ''open  door" 
policy.  He  said  plainly  that  America  would  resort 
to  every  legitimate  means  to  prevent  injury  to 
trade  by  any  violation  of  the  ''open  door"  policy 
through  the  granting  of  political  preference  to 
her  competitors. 

He  declared  that  America  had  special  political 
and  commercial  interests  in  China,  on  account  of 
the  possession  of  the  Philippines,  which  posses- 
sion, he  said,  would  not  be  terminated  by  the  sale 
of  the  islands.  He  disclaimed  any  fear  of  China 
or  Chinese  policy.  He  asserted  that  China  wpuld 
have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  America  in 
every  movement  for  her  reform  and  uplifting. 

Mr,  Taft  congratulated  the  Chinese  educated 
in  America  on  the  part  they  are  playing  in  the 
reform  movement,  and  he  expressed  satisfaction 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  boycott  and  the  great 
improvement  in  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 


BOYCOTT  COST  $20,000,000 


Secretary   Straus   Estimates  Loss  of  Trade  By 
China's  Drastic  Policy. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  it  does  not  pay  to 
develop  international  antagonisms  can  be 
inferred  from  the  following  from  the  De- 
troit Journal: 

Washington.— The  closing  day's  session  of  the 
National  Convention  of  Cotton  Manufacturers 
was  marked  by  the  presence  and  the  delivery  of 
addresses  by  two  members  of  President  Roose- 
velt's Cabinet.  They  were  Secretary  Straus,  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 
Postmaster-General  Meyer,  Secretary  Straus 
said: 

"The  so-called  yellow  races  are  steadily  in- 
creasing customers  of  your  goods,  and  as  they 
advance  and  prosper,  provided  we  keep  their  good 
will,  they  will  buy  more  and  more  of  your  prod- 
uct and  of  other  American  manufactures,  China 
took  $20,000,000  less  from  you  last  year  than  the 
year  before.  How  much  of  this  was  due  to  a 
'silent  non-imp>ortation  agreement,'  which  was 
used  so  effectively  by  us  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  which  is  known  by  the  modern 
name  of  'boycott,'  I  leave  you  to  figure  out. 

"Probably  Minister  Wu,  when  he  comes  here, 
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will  help  you  figure,  and  I  think  if  you  get  him  to 
tell  you  all  that  he  knows  the  information  can  not 
fail  to  be  valuable,  both  to  yours  and  to  other 
industries." 


cision  of  the  Navy  Department  to  drop  all  Jap- 
anese stewards  and  servants  on  American  war- 
ships, the  Japanese  are  still  there. 

Secretary  Metcalf  has  said  that  the  Navy  De- 


NEWS  ITEM— CHINA  IS  TO  HAVE  A  CONSTITUTIONAL    FORM   OF    GOVERNMENT. 

— Spokane  Spokesman-Keviow. 


NAVY  NOT  TO  OUST  THEM 


Orientals  Now  on  Warships  as  Servants  to  Finish 
Their  Terms  of  Enlistment. 

The  limits  to  which  the  Administration 
has  been  willing  to  go  to  prevent  further 
ruffling  of  Japanese  feeling  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  from  the  New  York  Herald : 

Washington. — Despite  the  recent  reported  de- 


partment will  not  insist  on  their  resignation,  but 
will  permit  those  Japanese  that  are  now  in  the 
service  to  serve  out  their  terms  of  enlistment. 
After  that,  unless  the  department  changes  its 
mind  again,  no  more  Japanese  will  have  access  to 
naval  ships. 

Realizing  that  every  Japanese  aboard  an 
American  warship  is  more  or  less  a«6eeker  after 
information  for  his  government,  many  naval  offi- 
cers, although  they  appreciate  tliat  they  are  good 
servants   and   mess-boys,   say    that    the    United 
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States  is  following  a  dangerous  course  in  not 
having  made  the  change  long  ago. 

It  is  explained  that  one  reason  why  the  Navy 
Department  did  not  insist  on  the  resignation  of 
Japanese  stewards  and  all  other  men  in  the  navy 
owing  allegiance  to  other  countries  last  winter 
was  that  there  was  trouble  enough  then  with  the 
Japanese  relations  as  it  was,  and  the  government 
imagined  that  to  make  this  radical  change  would 
lead  to  a  more  intense  feeling  already  aroused 
by  the  situation  in  San  Francisco. 

Meantime  Japanese  stewards — some  of  them, 
perhaps,  naval  officers  in  disguise,  as  was  the  case 
of  one  of  them,  a  few  years  ago,  who  was  later 
recognized  by  a  naval  officer  in  command  of  a 
Japanese  w^arship — continue  to  have  the  run  of 
the  naval  vessels  of  the  United  States.  Naval 
officers  say  they  are  quick  to  acquire  information, 
are  pledged  to  report  any  desirable  knowledge  to 
their  government  and  place  the  United  States  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage. 


JAPANESE   FIND   A   WAY   TO   DODGE   EX- 
CLUSION 


Japanese  Passing  Through  United  States  in  Bond, 
Drop  Out  By  Wayside. 

How  the  Japanese  question  continues  to 
provoke  the  West  is  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Minneapolis  Journal : 

Washington. — According  to  officials  of  the  Im- 
migration Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Japanese  immigrants  have 
found  a  way  to  evade  the  new  immigration  law, 
passed  by  the  last  Congress,  which  requires  all 
Japanese  laborers  to  have  passports  to  continental 
United  States  before  being  given  permission  to 
become  permanent  residents  here. 

As  is  well  known,  many  Japanese  who  failed  to 
get  these  passports  have  recently  ari'ived  in  Mex- 
ico and  Canada.  There  is  now  a  demand  for  per- 
mission for  large  numbers  of  Japanese  to  pass 
through  the  United  States  in  bond  from  Canada 
to  Mexico,  and  vice  versa.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  499  Japanese  have  entered  the  United 
States  under  these  conditions,  350  of  whom  have 
failed  to  present  themselves  at  their  respective 
destinations,  although  they  have  had  ample  time 
to  do  so.  The  remaining  149  have  either  showed 
up  or  have  been  captured  and  deported. 

Large  numbers  of  veterans  of  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War  continue  to  seek  admission  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  .reported  that  recently,  out  of 
71  Japanese  denied  admission  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
because  of  the  failure  to  have  the  necessary  pass- 
ports, 51  were  formerly  privates  and  12  former 
officers  of  the  Japanese  army  in  the  late  war. 


COMPLICATIONS  IN  CANADA 


craze  is  reflected  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
as   follows : 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Canada  may  refuse  to  yield  to 
present  governpaental  opinion  that  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  im- 
migrants who  were  mobbed  at  Vancouver  is  to 
gracefully  acknowledge  that  a  wrong  has  been 
done  to  the  Oriental  allies  and  offer  reparation. 
There  is  a  feeling  among  some  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  that  the  government  should  nip  in  the 
bud  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Japanese  in  their  de- 
mands for  rights  under  the  treaty  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  Hindus  as  British  subjects. 

Among  the  men  who  have  an  opinion  somewhat 
at  variance  with  the  commonly  accepted  policy  of 
the  government  is  Robert  Laird  Borden,  one  of 
Canada's  foremost  citizens  and  a  member  of  the 
opposition  wing  in  Parliament.  He  foresees  ever- 
increasing  trouble  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  is  in 
favor  of  taking  some  action  to  settle  the  matter 
at  once.  This  action,  he  is  willing  to  admit,  must 
be  drastic.  He  looks  with  disfavor  ujKjn  the 
wholesale  immigration  of  Japanese  and  Asiatics. 
The  backing  that  this  faction  in  Parliament  will 
have  will  not  be  inconsiderable.  The  labor  forces 
of  the  Dominion,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  favor 
of  an  immediate  remedy.  Already  they  are  clam- 
oring for  a  termination  of  the  immigration.  In 
this  they  have  the  moral  support  of  the  laboring 
class  in  the  United  States,  for  throughout  the 
northwest  there  is  bitter  feeling  against  the  cheap 
labor  of  the  Orient. 


TURN  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Alien  Immigration  Likely  to  Caiuse  Serious  Diffi- 
culty in  Parliament. 

Canada's  participation  in  the  anti-Oriental 


Hindoos,  Unwelcome  in  Northwest,  Start  in  Large 
Numbers  for  California. 

Poor  San  Francisco  g,ets  another  trouble! 
Said  the  Chronicle  of  that  city: 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Although  work  has  been 
found  for  several  hundred  of  the  more  than  900 
Hindoos  who  arrived  here  on  the  steamer  Mon- 
teagle  on  September  19th,  the  mass  of  the  new- 
comers are  still  unprovided  with  labor,  and  a 
horde  of  them  is  preparing  to  embark  for  the 
United  States,  San  Francisco  having  been  se- 
lected as  the  objective  point.  The  trouble  at  Bel- 
lingham  has  effectually  stopped  all  traffic  in  that 
direction,  the  Hindoos  declaring  that  they  will 
never  set  foot  in  the  place  again,  while  someone 
has  started  a  rumor  among  the  East  Indians  that 
labor  is  wanted  in  San  Francisco,  and,  as  they  are 
more  like  a  flock  of  sheep  than  anything  else,  it 
has  taken  scarcely  any  time  to  start  the  majority 
of  the  band  to  preparing  to  emigrate  there. 

A  Hindoo  leader,  who  is  well  versed  in  English 
and  who  has  taken  the  lead  in  providing  shelter 
and  work  for  his  countrymen  since  their  arrival, 
declares  that  the  heavy  immigration  is  due  to  the 
excessive  taxation  in  India.  He  states  that  the 
Hindoo  farmers  there  are  taxed  60  and  70  per 
cent  of  their  earnings  by  the  British  government 
and  that  they  are  so  thoroughly  drained  of  wealth 
by  this  burden  that  many  of  them  have  almost 
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'starved  for  lack  of  necessities  of  life.    Hearing  of  the     following     from     the     San     Francisco 

the  possibility  of  earning  good  wages  in  America,  Chronicle  • 
they  are  coming  in  masses,  and  many  more  may 

be  expected.    Most  of  these  men,  it  is  said,  have  Seattle,  Wash. — A,  E.  Fowler,  secretary  of  the 

mortgaged  their  farms  to  obtain  the  money  for  Japanese-Corean  Exclusion  League,  who  went  to 


A    RIFT    IN    THE    CLOUD. 


— Portland  Oregonian. 


their  passage  and  to  sustain  them  for  a  time  after 
arriving. 


LABOR  LEADER  GOES  INSANE 


Secretary  of  Northern  Exclusion  League  Becomes 
Violent  in  Prison. 

The   element   of   fanaticism   in   the   anti- 
Japanese  movement  is  perhaps  confirmed  in 


Vancouver  to  address  a  labor  demonstration  the 
night  the  Vancouver  riots  occurred  in  the  Asiatic 
colony,  is  a  raving  maniac  in  the  Bellingham  jail. 
He  has  been  held  there  for  several  days,  and  was 
given  a  short  hearing  before  Judge  Kellogg.  At 
that  time  it  was  thought  he  was  merely  unstrung 
by  overwork  or  worry  and  would  recover,  so  the 
court  sent  him  back  to  jail.  Since  then  Fowler 
has  become  violent. 

Fowler  has  kept  up  a  constant  harangue  on  the 
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imaginary  Japanese  invasion.  The  officers  could 
not  divert  his  mind.  Last  night  he  divested  him- 
self of  all  his  clothing  and  pranced  up  and  down 
his  cell  like  an  Indian.  Sheriff  Williams  tried  to 
calm  him.  Fowler  wrenched  off  the  legs  of  a  cot 
in  his  cell,  and  with  one  in  each  hand  threatened 
to  kill  everyone  in  sight.  He  kept  up  such  a  noise 
that  no  person  in  the  courthouse  could  sleep  until 
Sheriff  Williams  decided  to  put  him  in  a  cell  by 
himself. 


WANTS  NO  ORIENTALS 


Influx  of  Chinese  and  Syrians  Causes  Apprehen- 
sion in  Jamaica. 

Another   British   country   which   joins   in 

the  movement  with  Canada  and  the  Pacific 

Coast  is  told  of  in  the  following  from  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

NeTv  York. — A  cable  to  the  Herald  from  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  says:  The  influx  of  Chinese  here  is 
a  serious  matter.  One  section  of  the  press  is  urg- 
ing the  government  to  take  steps  to  prevent  their 
landing  here  as  being  detrimental  to  local  traders: 
The  Chinese,  it  is  declared,  are  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  the  gambling  evil  here. 

Kingston's  City  Council  today  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  government  to  amend  the 
alien  immigration  law  so  as  to  prohibit  the  en- 
trance of  the  undesirable  class  of  foreigners  who 
seek  trade  in  this  city,  to  the  ruin  of  the  natives 
and  other  subjects  of  the  King.  The  resolution 
is  aimed  at  Chinese  and  Syrians,  who,  it  is  said, 
are  overrunning  the  islands. 


OFFICIAL  VIEW  IN  CANADA 


Eoyal  Commission  Reported  With  Little  Favor 
on  the  Japanese. 

How  the  authorities  of  Canada  meet  the 
situation  is  described  in  the  New'  York 
Times : 

The  Canadian  government  three  years  ago  took 
cognizance  of  the  growing  feeling  against  Japan- 
ese immigration  and  appointed  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  go  into  the  question.  That  body  car- 
ried out  its  instructions,  and  its  report  issued  is 
sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  Easterners  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  British  Columbia. 

In  endeavoring  to  point  out  the  kind  of  immi- 
grant the  Japanese  of  the  laboring  class  is  the 
Commissioners  say: 

*'He  often  works  for  less  wages  and  in  some 
important  industries  is  driving  out  even  the 
Chinamen.  He  comes  withoiat  wife  or  family; 
does  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  schools  or 
churches  or  the  upbuilding  of  homes.  He  seeks 
employment  in  all  kinds  of  unskilled  labor  and 
works  at  a  wage  that  all  will  admit  is  wholly  in- 
adequate for  the  support  of  a  white  man  and  his 
family. 

"The  Japanese  are  given  to  overcrowding  in 
boarding  houses,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  adult 
males  without  family  enables  them  to  live  in  a 


manner  and  at  a  cost  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  home  life  of  the  white  workingman  who  has 
a  family." 

This  is  certainly  a  severe  arraignment  of  the 
policy  of  unrestricted  Japanese  immigration,  but 
it  by  no  means  exhausted  the  Commission's  cat- 
egory of  the  undesirable  characteristics  of  the 
Japanese,  for  to  the  foregoing  it  added : 

"They  are  of  the  least  jxtssible  value  to  the 
community  and  delay  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try by  keeping  out  intending  settlers.  The  con- 
census of  opinion  of  the  people  of  British  Co- 
lumbia is  that  they  do  not  and  can  not  assimilate 
with  white  people,  and  that,  while  in  some  re- 
spects they  are  more  desirable  than  Chinese,  yet 
in  all  that  goes  to  the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  country  they  are  quite  as  serious  a  menace  as 
the  Chinese  and  keener  competitors  of  the  white 
working-man,  and,  as  they  have  more  energy,  push 
and  independence,  they  are  more  dangerous  in 
this  regard  than  the  Chinese." 


WON'T  EXCLUDE  JAPANESE 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Sends  Chilly  Letter  to  Con- 
vention of  Labor  Men. 

The  most  recent  attitude  of  the  Canadian 
Government  is  given  in  the  New  York  Sun : 

Ottawa. — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  telegraphed 
a  non-committal  reply  to  the  Canadian  union  men 
who  asked  at  Winnipeg  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Japanese  treaty.  It  practically  amounts  to  a  re- 
fusal, and  the  union  men  are  very  angry  about  it. 
It  reads: 

"I  have  given  due  consideration  to  your  re- 
quest that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  terminate 
the  treaty  with  Japan.  I  would  observe  that  this 
treat}^,  when  brought  into  existence  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  did  not  apply  to  Canada,  and  that 
some  few  years  ago,  in  response  to  the  repeated 
expressions  of  public  opinion  and  with  a  view  to 
affording  to  Canadian  producers  an  opportunity 
of  taking  their  share  of  Japanese  trade,  the  Ca- 
nadian government  became  a  party  to  this  treaty 
and  that  it  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament. 

"The  treaty  has  proved  of  great  advantage, 
and  our  trade  with  Japan  under  it  has  consider- 
ably increased.  You  base  your  appeal  for  the  de- 
nunciation of  this  treaty  on  the  allegation  that 
a  crisis  has  arisen  in  British  Columbia  by  reason 
of  the  unprecedented  influx  of  Japanese.  While 
it  is  true  that  most  regrettable  incidents  have 
lately  occurred  in  Vancouver,  there  seems  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  cause  was  the  influx  of  Japan- 
ese, as  I  am  in  possession  of  a  telegraphic  des- 
patch from  the  Mayor  of  Vancouver,  which  has 
been  rendered  public,  and  which,  while  expressly 
adverse,  says  that  the  disturbances  were  directed 
against  Asiatics  generally  rather  than  against 
Japanese. 

"Under  such  circumstances  any  precipitate  ac- 
tion might  be  regrettable,  and  before  committing 
themselves  to  such  a  course  the  government 
think  that  they  should  carefully  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  within  the  recent  past  have  caused 
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-New  York  American. 
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a  greater  influx  to  our  shores  than  previously  of 
Oriental  people." 


FOR  OBLiaATORY  ARBITRATION 


Choate  Forces  His  Fight  Thru  in  the   Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague. 

After  prolonged  conferences,  which  many 
correspondents  have  declared  fruitless,  the 
Conference  at  The  Hague  emerges  with  at 
least  one  credit  to  the  good.  The  story  is 
told  in  the  Washington  Press  as  follows : 

The  Hague. — The  approval  at  the  evening's 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitration  of  the 
Anglo-American  project  for  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion, referred  to  during  the  course  of  the  debates 
as  the  Permanent  International  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  Ob- 
ligatory Arbitration  and  Universal  Arbitration,  is 
regarded  as  a  great  victory,  especially  for  the 
United  States.  The  first  proposition  on  this  sub- 
ject was  presented  to  the  conference  July  8th  by 
the  American  delegates,  and  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
the  first  American  representative,  has  labored 
unceasingly  and  determinedly  for  its  acceptance. 
It  is  believed  that  the  project  will  be  approved 
at  the  next  plenary  sitting,  and  that  a  permanent 
court  is  likely. 

The  project  was  approved  with  a  majority 
greater  than  was  hoped  for.  It  is  essentially 
American,  and  its  basis,  the  enunciation  of  the 
idea  of  compulsory  arbitration,  was  taken  bodily 
from  the  American  prorK)sition. 

Vote  Was  31  to  9. 

The  vote  today,  31  ayes  to  9  noes,  the  countries 
in  opposition  being  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  Roumania,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Bulgaria  and  Montenegro,  proved  that,  as  M. 
Renault  (France)  said  in  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon, "Arbitration  is  not  a  strange  beast  that 
must  be  muzzled." 

Another  great  success  for  America  was  the 
unanimity  with  which  all  the  countries  of  the 
American  continent  stood  firmly  at  the  side  of  the 
United  States,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  impres- 
sion of  lack  of  harmony  between  the  governments 
of  the  western  hemisphere  created  by  reports  of 
recent  dissensions.  Only  Senor  Barra  (Mexico) 
declared  that  he  would  vote  against  one  article 
of  the  project,  his  government  being  of  the 
opinion  that  it  restricts  the  action  of  the  national 
courts.  Dr.  Barboza  (Brazil)  and  Dr.  Drago 
(Argentina)  made  declarations  of  a  similar  na- 
ture.     ' 


AMERICAN  PEACE  PROTOCOL 


Revised  Version  of  the  Agreement  Signed  By  the 
Central  American  Diplomats. 
Critics  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding, 
the  peace  movement  makes  progress.       Its 


animation  in  America  is  partially  illustrated 
by  the  following  from  the  New  York  Sun  : 

Washington. — The  Peace  protocol  signed  here 
by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  five 
Central  American  states  was  made  public  today. 
The  first  draft  of  the  protocol  was  given  to  the 
press  yesterday  prematurely  and  later  in  the  day 
was  recalled.  The  revised  version,  which  con- 
tains a  few  corrections,  agrees  to  a  convention  in 
the  city  of  Washington  during  the  last  fifteen 
days  of  November  "to  devise  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  good  relations  among  said  countries 
and  of  bringing  about  permanent  peace  in  those 
countries." 

The  convention  will  be  held  "following  a  for- 
mal invitation  which  it  is  understood  is  to  be 
made  simultaneously  to  each  of  the  five  Central 
American  republics  by  their  Excellencies  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
of  the  United  Mexican  States." 

The  five  diplomatic  representatives,  by  author- 
ity of  their  respective  governments,  agree  to  the 
appointment  of  plenipotentiaries  who  will  meet 
to  discuss  "the  steps  to  be  taken  and  the  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  in  order  to  adjust  any  differ- 
ences which  may  exist  among  said  republics,  or 
any  of  them,  and  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a 
treaty  which  shall  determine  their  general  rela- 
tions." 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  are  invited  to 
send  representatives  "to  lend  their  good  and  im- 
partial offices  in  a  purely  friendly  way  toward 
the  realization  of  the  objects  of  the  conference. ' ' 

Pending  the  Washington  peace  conference  in  No- 
vember the  five  Central  American  states  repre- 
sented in  the  protocol  pledge  themselves  "to 
maintain  peace  and  good  relations  among  each 
other  and  especially  assume  the  obligation  not  to 
commit  or  allow  to  be  committed  any  act  which 
might  disturb  their  mutual  tranquility.  To  this 
end  they  shall  refrain  from  an  armed  demonstra- 
tion on  their  respective  frontiers  and  shall  with- 
draw their  naval  forces  to  their  territorial 
waters."  They  further  agree  to  submit  to  the 
joint  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  Mexico  any  question 
•arising  between  them  that  can  not  be  adjusted 
by  the  usual  diplomatic  methods. 

The  protocol  is  signed  by  Senores  J.  B.  Calvo, 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica;  F.  Mejia,  Minister  of 
Salvador;  Ugarte,  Minister  of  Honduras;  Her- 
rarte.  Minister  of  Guatamala,  and  Corea,  Minis- 
ter of  Nicaragua. 


JAP  A  SPY  FOR  RUSSIA 


Hacked  to  Death  By  Countrjrmen  for  Seeking  to 
Betray  Naval  Secrets. 

Frequent  charges  have  been  made  in  the 
Am.erican  press  against  Japanese  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  spying  in  the  United 
States.    In  view  of  this,  the  following,  show- 
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ing  how  spies  are  treated  in  Japan,  is  of 

interest.     It  is  from  the  New  York  Sun: 

During  the   recent   Japanese    troubles   on   the 
Pacific   Coast   various  persons  thought  they  dis- 


interests  of  a  foreign  ix)wer.  The  Tokio  Asahi 
prints  an  interesting  story  of  this  unique  treason 
of  a  Japanese. 

Seji  Mayeda,  a  former  instructor  in  the  Ori- 
ental Language  School  of  Vladivostok  and  a  nat- 


HELPING    UNCLE. 


— Detroit  Journal. 


covered  Japanese  spies  taking  measurements  and 
making  notes  about  the  coast  defenses  there- 
abouts. The  Japanese  War  OflSce  may  have  a 
more  or  less  perfect  system  for  gathering  infor- 
mation about  the  defenses  of  other  countries, 
but  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  it  never  before  had  to 
investigate  the  operations  of  one  of  Japan's  own 
people  in   spying  on  Japan's  own  forts  in  the 


uralized  Russian  citizen,  dropped  into  Tokio 
about  two  months  ago  after  a  continued  absence 
of  more  than  ten  years.  He  was  highly  educated 
and  passed  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  better 
class  in  the  Tokio  nolitical  clubs  as  a  personable 
man  of  refinement.  Because  he  sjftke  Russian 
fluently  and  had  lived  many  years  in  Siberia  it 
was  not  considered  a  matter  of  suspicion   that 
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Mayeda  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  with  Rus- 
sian military  attaches  of  the  legation. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mayeda  came  to 
Tokio  another  man  from  Siberia,  Kuzuki  Ima- 
mura,  came  down  from  the  Japanese  fisheries  at 
Nikolaevsk,  in  the  Primorsk  Province,  where  he 
had  been  working  since  the  war.  He  went  to  his 
home  in  the  slums  of  the  city,  and  nobody  knew 
that  he  ever  met  Mayeda  the  gentleman,  or  that 
he  knew  anything  about  Mayeda 's  movements. 

On  August  9th  a  Japanese  coolie  of  the  low 
class  visited  the  office  of  the  Tokio  Asahi  and 
desired  a  word  with  the  news  editor.  When  the 
coolie  had  that  functionary  carefully  secluded 
in  an  inner  room  he  told  him  that  if  a  reporter 
from  the  Asahi  would  follow  Mayeda,  the  gentle- 
man and  clubman,  on  the  train  to  the  Yokosuka 
naval  station  that  iright  he  would  learn  that  the 
Russianized  Japanese  was  a  traitor  and  that  he 
was  preparing  reports  of  the  defenses  at  Yoko- 
suka for  the  Russian  government. 

Maruo,  the  coolie,  told  the  Asahi  editor  that 
Mayeda  had  gained  his  confidence  by  hiring  him 
as  a  servant,  and  that  the  day  before  Mayeda 
had  asked  him  to  take  a  night  trip  to  Yokosuka, 
promising  that  for  the  work  he  would  do  there 
would  be  large  rewards.  Maruo  had  suspected 
his  master  of  being  in  league  with  the  Russians 
because  of  his  constant  association  with  the  le- 
gation Skaff  officers,  and  this  Yokosuka  trip  con- 
vinced him,  he  said,  of  the  treacherous  designs 
of   the   man. 

Japanese  newspapers  are  not  slow  at  scenting 
news,  even  though  the  reporters  wear  clogs  and 
are  happy  on  a  salary  that  an  American  news- 
paper would  not  think  of  offering  to  an  office 
boy.  The  Asahi  immediately  assigned  a  man  to 
follow  Mayeda  and  then  notified  the  central  office 
of   the   police. 

That  night  when  Mayeda  and  the  coolie  went 
to  Shimbashi  station  to  take  the  train  for  Yoko- 
suka an  Asahi  reporter  and  a  detective  followed. 
Mayeda  thought  to  throw  possible  pursuers  off 
the  track  by  taking  a  Shimonoseki  train  and 
changing  at  a  junction  beyond  Yokohama,  but  the 
reporter  and  the  detective  were  not  fooled. 

When  Mayeda  stopped  over  night  at  an  inn 
near  Yokosuka  the  sleuths  on  his  trail  camped 
there  also.  The  Asahi 's  account  says  they  were 
suitably  disguised,  but  this  probably  means  that 
the  two  pursuers  muffled  their  faces  with  their 
kimona  sleeves,  as  the  art  of  disguise  is  primitive 
in  Japan. 

The  suspect  and  his  informing  servant  spent 
the  night  in  riotous  drinking.  The  reporter  and 
the  detective  crawled  into  a  nearby  room  to  hear 
what  Mayeda  might  say  through  the  thin  paper 
shoji.     He  said  enough  to  convict  him. 

The  next  morning  when  the  spy  happened  to 
catch  sight  of  the  two  trailers  he  decided  that  it 
was  getting  warm  for  him  and  tried  to  double 
on  his  tracks,  going  for  a  time  to  the  Yoshiwara, 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  neighboring  town,  .then  try- 
ing to  make  a  quick  loop  back  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  forts.     All  the  time  the  faithful  re- 


porter and  the  detective,  faces  presumably  still 
muffled,  followed  like  shadows. 

Mayeda  evidently  grew  suspicious,  for  he  gave 
up  the  trip  through  the  fortification  zone  on  the 
following  night  and  returned  to  Tokio.  There  it 
was  that  his  career  of  treason  came  to  a  sudden 
end  before  the  intervention  of  the  police. 

Kuzuki  Imamura,  the  coolie  who  had  known 
Mayeda  in  Siberia  and  who  had  come  down  from 
the  fisheries  to  live  in  the  slums  of  Tokio,  had 
got  an  intimation  through  some  channel  that  the 
police  believed  that  he  and  Mayeda  were  in  the 
same  plot.  On  the  same  day  that  Mayeda  re- 
turned after  the  fruitless  Yokosuka  trip  Imamura 
went  to  Mayeda 's  home  and  stabbed  him  a  dozen 
times  in  the  neck  and  body  with  a  short  sword. 

Even  when  Mayeda  tried  to  escape  down  the 
street  the  coolie  followed,  hacking  at  him  with 
the  sword.  Mayeda  finally  dropped  from  exhaus- 
tion and  soon  died.  Imamura  gave  himself  up, 
saying  that  he  had  done  his  country  a  good  serv- 
ice in  killing  a  spy  for  the  Russians. 

The  police  subsequently  searched  Mayeda 's 
papers  and  found  confirmation  of  their  suspi- 
cions— that  he  was  trading  in  military  secrets. 
They  also  found  evidence  enough  to  convince 
them  that  the  patriot  Imamura  was  in  the  plot 
with  the  gentleman  Mayeda.  So  Imamura  will 
get  the  punishment  that  Mayeda  escaped. 


THE  PRETTY  HANDS  OF  JAPAN 


They  Are  Slender,  Dimpled  and  Not  Nervous  Like 
the  Hands  of  the  American  Woman. 

The  girl  who  wears  wide  kimono  sleeves  should 
have  pretty  hands,  like  those  of  the  Japanese 
woman. 

The  Japanese  hand  is  small  and  slender,  the 
fingers  are  long  and  well  shaped  and  the  nails 
taper.  The  hand  itself,  while  plump,  is  far  from 
being  fat,  but,  while  slender,  it  is  far  from  being 
lean. 

The  hand  of  the  Japanese  woman  is  famed  in 
Oriental  poetry.  It  is  not  the  nervous  hand  of 
the  American  woman,  not  the  big,  placid  hand 
of  the  English  woman. 

If  you  are  an  American  woman  and  doubt  that 
you  have  nervous  hands  you  have  only  to  put 
them  to  the  test.  Sit  firmly  in  your  chair,  lean 
back  and  let  your  hands  lie  listlessly  in  your 
lap. 

Now  take  note  of  their  condition.  Are  they 
relaxed  or  are  they  tense?  The  chances  are  that 
you  are  clasping  them  together  as  tightly  as 
though  you  were  holding  something  in  your  grasp, 
and  each  nerve,  each  muscle,  each  sinew  and  each 
bit  of  flesh  is  taut. 

The  Japanese  woman  has  a  habit  of  resting  her 
hands,  and,  though  she  is  always  busy,  she  never- 
theless gives  them  time  to  rest. 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  Japanese  wom- 
an's hands  is  their  color.  They  are  a  delicate 
brown,  the  color  of  the  pale  tan  of  sunburn.  You 
might  call  them  a  soft  ecru  tint,  and  their  beauty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  of  one  tone. 

The  girl  with  sunburnt  hands  can  take  heart 
of  grace,  for  she  has  in  her  possession  that  which 
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may  become  her  greatest  charm  if  she  will  take 
the  trouble  to  even  the  tone  of  her  hands.  She 
must  make  the  sunburn  regular  and  beautiful. 
If  perfectly  shaped  her  fingers  become  really 
prettier  than  though  they  were  a  dead  white. 

If  one  wears  the  wide  mandarin  coat  or  kimono 
with  its  spreading  sleeves,  one  must  have  hands 


let  her  hands  go  wrong,  but  in  a  few  days,  so  the 
hand  culturists  say,  the  hands  could  be  restored 
to  their  normal  beauty. 

The  hands  should  be  washed  and  soaked  in  hot 
soapy  suds  once  or  twice  a  day.  Take  a  handful 
of  rose  petals  out  of  your  rose  jar.  If  you  do  not 
happen  to  have  a  rose  jar  you  can  pour  a  small 


"YOU'VE    GOT    TO    TAKE    IT." 

Mr.  Choate  says  he  will  insist  that  the  peace  conference  adopt  his  plan  for  an  international 
court  of  arbitration  if  he  has  to  camp  at  The  Hague  a  year. — Cable  Dispatch. 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


that  are  in  keeping  with  the  picture  qualities  of 
these  garments.  A  pair  of  freckled,  wrinkled, 
nervous  American  hands  will  never  in  the  world 
look  well  when  framed  in  these  Oriental  adorn- 
ments. 

To  acquire  good  hands  is  not  such  a  difficult 
matter.  The  fingers  should  curl  like  the  petals  of 
a  flower.  Along  the  bSck  of  the  hand  there 
should  be  a  row  of  dimples,  and  not  a  knuckle 
should  be  visible.  The  nails  should  be  very  long 
and  very  oval  and  tinted  to  the  very  tips. 

All  this  sounds  difficult  to  the  woman  who  has 


coffee-cup  of  toilet  water  in  the  bottom  of  your 
wash-basin,  or,  if  you  be  very  luxurious,  you.  can 
drop  one  drop  of  attar  of  roses  in  the  basin. 

Now  turn  on  the  hot  water  faucet  and  fill  the 
basin  half  full  of  boiling  water.  To  this  add  a 
handful  of  powdered  oatmeal,  or  cornmeal,  or 
bran,  or  even  cracked  oats.  If  the  water  be  hard 
you  may  add  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  borax. 

Use  a  great  deal  of  soap.  The  pondered  soap 
is  best,  and  a  tablespoonful  is  none  too  much  to 
add  to  the  water  if  you  are  going  to  have  quick 
results.    Perhaps  you  have  in  the  house  a  jar  of 
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home-made  soap  jelly,  and  if  so  you  can  stir  a 
tablespoonf  ul  of  the  mixture  into  the  water,  beat- 
ing it  until  it   foams  well. 

The  hands  should  be  soaked  in  Oriental  fash- 
ion for  a  long  time.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  are 
none  too  much. 

When  the  hands  are  lifted  out  of  the  bowl, 
then  eomes  the  plumping  process,  which  consists 
in  massaging  a  good  oil  into  the  skin.  In  the 
East  they  use  cocoa  oil,  but  almond  oil  and  even 
home-made  cold  cream  will  answer  the  purpose. 
The  hand  is  slightly  dried,  and  while  it  is  still 
warm  the  oils  are  rubbed  into  the  skin. 

With  a  stick  whose  end  is  shaped  like  a  horse- 
shoe the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  nail  is  pushed 
down  so  that  the  nail  looks  as  long  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  the  oil  is  rubbed  into  the  cuticle 
around  the  nail,  so  that  it  does  not  become  ragged 
and  unsightly. 

The  American  woman  who  goes  to  work  upon 
her  hands  with  a  stick  of  wood  is  apt  to  use  more 
vigor  than  discretion.  She  presses  the  stick  too 
firmly  into  the  base  of  the  nail,  and  the  result 
is  that  she  makes  a  big  white  scar  which  forms 
itself  into  a  white  spot  on  the  nail. 

Worry  makes  veins  upon  the  back  of  the  hands. 
The  Japanese  woman  wears  loose  sleeves,  and 
her  armholes  are  loose,  so  that  her  hands  never 
grow  livid  like  the   hands  of  the  woman  whose 


armholes  are  too  tight  and  whose  neck  is  com- 
pressed. 

The  hands  are  generally  pretty  up  to  the  ag^  of 
30,  but  at  30  a  change  begins  to  take  place.  The 
knuckles  get  big,  the  veins  swell,  the  back  of  the 
hand  thickens  and  the  fingers  begin  to  twist. 
This  means  that  the  hands  are  growing  old. 

The  hands  of  the  working  woman  do  not  change 
so  fast  as  those  of  the  woman  at  home.  That  is 
due  to  exercise  and  water.  The  golf  woman  has 
nice  hands.  She  sweats  them  in  chamois  skin 
and  lather  and  gives  them  exercise.  She  washes 
her  hands  with  soap  and  she  keeps  them  alive  and 
healthy. 

Those  who  use  the  hands  much  invariably  have 
nice  hands.  No  matter  how  old  the  hand  may 
be,  it  is  kept  limber.  Its  fingers  are  supple  and 
round  and  it  stays  younger  than  the  face. 

The  Japanese  woman  does  not  know  what  it  is 
to  have  her  hands  grow  old.  The  reason  is  that 
she  exercises  her  hands  and  she  uses  them  in  many 
graceful  ways. 

In  Japan  they  massage  the  hands  with  a  proc- 
ess of  their  own.  They  go  all  over  the  skin  with 
pinchers.  They  pinch  the  hands  from  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  to  the  elbows,  and  that  is  the  way  they 
keep  the  hands  tapering  and  the  arms  round. — 
New  York  Sun. 


To    Be    Root's    Monument 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AIMS  TO  CREATE  LASTING  PEACE  BETWEEN 
THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WESTERN   HEMISPHERE.— HIS 
REMARKABLE    RECEPTION  IN   MEXICO.— IMPOR- 
TANT  INFLUENCE   OF   HIS   PLANS 
ON  TRADE 


BY  far  the  greatest  factor  at  the  present 
time  in  the  promotion  of  harmonious 
relations  among  the  republics  of  the  two 
Americas,  is  the  American  Secretary  of 
State.  If  the  following  story  be  accurate, 
Mr.  Root  has  made  the  cementing  of  the 
relations  between  these  countries  his  life 
work. 


SECRETARY  ROOT'S  AMBITION 


Would  Accomplish  for  American  Republics  What 
Peace  Conference  is  Doing  for  the  Worjd. 

Something   of  the   scope    of    Mr.    Root's 

hopes  is  indicated  in  the  following  from  the 

Kansas  City  Star: 

Washington. — Elihu    Root   is    the   first   of   our 


Secretaries  of  State,  while  in  office,  to  visit  a 
South  American  republic.  Every  report  received 
from  Mexico  indicates  that  the  reception  ac- 
corded him  is  the  most  cordial  ever  given  an 
American  citizen,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  greeting  to  ex-President  Grant  when  he  vis- 
ited that  republic  at  the  close  of  his  presidential 
term.  The  purposes  of  the  visit  to  Mexico  now 
being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  are  many, 
and  the  comments  of  the  American  papers  indi- 
cate only  a  feeble  comprehension  of  them. 

There  have  always  been  jealousies  between  the 
diplomats  of  the  southern  republics,  their  officials 
and  their  people,  whenever  the  people  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  appeared  as  par- 
ties to  any  question.  It  made  no  difference 
whether  the  matter  under  consideration  was  of 
international  consequence  or  merely  a  personal 
dispute.  Our  southern  neighbors  have  even  re- 
sented what  we  call  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  They 
have  regarded  it  as  a  selfish  policy  dictated  by 
arrogance.     Our  interference  in  their  affairs  has 
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been  tolerated  because  it  could  not  well  be  re- 
sented. Our  trade  relations,  although  improving, 
are  bad. 

He  Would  Stop  the  Fighting. 

Secretary  Root  would  have  the  sister  republics 
put  an  end  to  their  quarrels.  He  has  gone  to 
preach  to  Mexico  the  doctrine  he  so  successfullv 
promulgated  in  Brazil  and  Argentina.  If  two 
smaller  republics  become  involved  in  war  he 
would  have  Brazil  or  Mexico  or  Argentina  or  the 
three  combined  step  in  and  stop  it  and  insist 
upon  an  arbitration.  He  would  have  the  South 
American  republics  take  the  lead  in  everything 
where  their  own  affairs  are  involved,  and  he 
would  have  it  done  in  the  light  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury developments.  What  The  Hague  conference 
has  failed  to  do  for  the  world,  Secretary  Root 
would  have  done  by  American  republics  in  all  of 
their  political  and  commercial  relationships.  If 
any  nation  is  on  the  eve  of  violating  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  he  would  have  the  first  protest  come 
from  the  South  American  republics,  with  the 
United  States  ready  to  stand  in  defense  of  the 
contention. 


MOST  BRILLIANT  OF  FETES 


Chapultepec   Castle   and    Park    Brilliant   With 
Thousands  of  Lights. 

The  manner  in  which  Mexico  co-operates 
with  Secretary  Root's  endeavors  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  following  from  the  Mexi- 
can Herald: 

At  a  garden  party  de  luxe,  that  would  rival  any 
ever  given  at  Windsor  Castle  or  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  elite  of  Mexican  society  and  of  the 


foreign  colonies  were  entertained  at  Chapultepec 
Park  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  affair  surpassed 
anything  that  has  ever  yet  been  given  for  Mr. 
Root,  and  eclipsed  any  such  event  which  has  ever" 
been  held  in  the  two  Americas.  For  beauty  of 
decoration,  perfection  of  arrangement,  and,  most 
of  all,  for  the  superb  and  brilliant  company  which 
assembled,  neither  Mexico  nor  any  city  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  seen  the  like  of  Wednes- 
day 's   affair. 

The  section  of  Chapultepec 's  famous  park 
which  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  garden 
party  was  the  most  wild  and  beautiful  of  the 
whole  preserve.  It  extended  from  the  Avenida 
del  Lago  to  the  Calzada  de  los  Poetas,  and  from 
the  main  drive  back  to  the  castle  hill.  This  entire 
section,  including  space  on  either  side  of  the  two 
avenues  mentioned,  had  been  groomed  and  pre- 
pared for  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  trees  and 
about  the  lake  which  was  the  center  of  the  fes- 
tivities were  strung  10,000  electric  lights  of  high 
candle  power,  in  red,  white  and  green.  Chairs 
and  seats  were  everywhere,  and  one  could  not 
turn  a  corner  and  not  encounter  some  new  diver- 
sion, something  new  with  which  to  please  the  eye 
or  charm  the  ear.  The  scene  from  the  tents 
erected  on  the  bridge  over  the  lake  included 
everything,  but  in  every  nook  and  cranny,  from 
the  beautiful  buffet  which  spread  over  the  grass 
to  the  right  of  the  Calzada  de  los  Poetas  to  the 
little  group  of  dancers  who  played  on  and  danced 
the  old  fandango  before  a  background  of  organ 
cacttis  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  there  was 
something  of  interest,  something  to  take  the  at- 
tention of  a  portion  of  the  crowd.  The  guests 
included  fully  5000  people. 

The  invitations  announced  the  hour  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  affair  at  5  p.  m.,  but  it  was  nearly 


FOOD    FOR    THOUGHT. 


— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  that  time  that  Pres- 
ident Diaz,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  arrived. 
Nearly  twenty  minutes  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Root, 
Miss  Root  and  their  escorts  arrived  and  were 
received  at  their  carriage  by  the  President. 

At  that  moment  there  broke  forth  from  the 
cornice  of  the  historic  Castle  of  Chapultepec, 
from  every  spot  around  the  castle  and  back 
again,  the  brilliant  light  of  magnesium  torches, 
in  red,  white  and  green,  alternated,  lit  first  by 
the  torches  of  the  cadets  as  they  stood  above  the 
wall.  For  half  an  hour  the  brilliant  lights  illu- 
minated the  old  castle  and  the  garden  with  their 
rich   glow. 

The  gasp  of  delighted  wonder  had  scarcely 
died  away  when  the  electric  lights,  which  had 
been  spread  from  one  end  of  the  reserved  space 
to  the  other  and  from  the  tip  of  the  highest  pine 
to  the  grassy  edge  of  the  lake,  broke  forth  in 
fire.  These  lights  edged  the  lake  in  a  solid  line 
and  twinkled  in  every  part  of  every  tree,  glisten- 
ing like  the  lights  in  one  giant  Christmas  tree — 
the  only  simile  possible.  The  effect  was  as  bril- 
liant as  any  of  the  world-famous  illuminations  of 
great  expositions,  and  much  more  attractive. 

A  moment  later  and  a  fountain  had  broken 
forth  from  the  lake  to  the  left,  and  across  its 
glittering  space  on  the  right  of  the  island  the 
lights  and  water  were  turned  on  in  a  handsome 
electric  cascade,  which  played  on  from  fhat  hour 
until  the  close  of  the  party. 

The  silent  appreciation  with  which  these  superb 


effects  were  greeted  gave  the  pause  needed  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  bands  which  had  been 
assigned  to  duty,  the  famous  Police  Band  on  the 
island,  with  the  strains  floating  across  the  now 
brilliantly  illuminated  lake,  and  the  Artillery 
Band  in  the  oflfing  to  the  right,  both  playing  pop- 
ular American  and  Mexican  airs. 

It  was  after  the  first  brilliant  effect  of  the 
fireworks  and  lights  had  worn  away  that  the 
guests,  apparently  without  signal,  began  to  take 
the  promenade  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  around 
the  lake.  Passing  to  the  right,  the  road,  newly 
sanded  and  fresh  from  the  rain  of  the  early 
afternoon,  which  had  come  so  opportunely  and 
spent  its  strength  so  early,  led  around  the  lake, 
with  a  view  toward  the  official  tent,  and  past  a 
small  buffet.  Then  it  went  past  the  little  dancing 
stage, ,  where  •  a  handsomely  gowned  group  of 
dancers  and  an  orchestra  elegant  in  full  chorro 
costume  were  performing  the  "jarabe"  just  as  it 
is  danced  in  the  haciendas  of  Jalisco.  Beyond, 
the  train  of  guests  passed  close  to  the  lake,  and 
heard,  as  they  passed,  the  beautiful  songs  of  the 
Italian  opera  singers  who  had  been  engaged  at 
gTeat  expense  to  sing  in  the  superbly  decorated 
gondolas  as  they  were  paddled  about.  Typically 
dressed  Indians  punted  canoes  of  Santa  Anita 
by  as  dancers  and  the  quaint  stringed  orchestras 
of  the  ''chinas  poblanas"  performed  in  their  fiat 
bottoms.  They  were  followed  by  the  decorated 
boats  of  the  lake,  which  bore  arches  of  flowers, 
from  which  hung  Japanese  lanterns  with  their 
dim  light. 


The  Flambeau 


There's    a    winding    stream    in    the    great    north 

woods   where   the   pines   fringe   the   water's 

brink. 
And  a  narrow  trail  through  the  silences  where  the 

doe  comes  down  to  drink. 
There's  a  olaee  where  the  wily  "musky"  lurks 

and  the  black  bass  leaps  and  plays — 
And  over  it  all  the  golden  glow  of  dreamy  autumn 

days ! 

There's  the  singing  ripple  on  rock  and  shore,  and 

shadows  where  pools  are  still — 
From  the  silent  woods  there  comes  the  cry  of  a 

wild   bird,  plaintive,   shrill. 


There  comes  the  drumming  of  partridges,  and  at 

night  the  wailing  loon, 
When  there  swings  low  down  in  the  northern  sky 

the  ghostly  Hunter's  Moon. 

There's  the  paddle's  dip  and  the  light  canoe  that 

glides  on  the  quiet  stream — 
And  the  stories  told  by  Flambeau.  "Joe"  in  the 

campfire's   cheery  gleam. 
There's  the  wild  free  life  that  drowns  the  strife, 

the  greed  and  the  endless  fray. 
There  is  the  peace  of  the  great  north  woods — 

where  the  Flambeau  winds  away! 

— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
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• — Adapted  from  New  York  World. 

Wireless  Message  Goes  Half  Way  Round  the  Globe- 
Dirigible  Army  Balloon  Successful  in  England — 
German  Goes  to  Hunting  Lodge  in  Airship 


The  New  Line  of  Travel 


APART  almost  entirely  from  the  sphere 
of  polities  and  trade,  is  the  progress  the 
inventors  continue  to  make  in  exploiting  the 
possibilities  of  aerial  communication.  Wire- 
less telegraphy,  after  many  delays,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  transmitting  messages  half  way 
round  the  globe,  and  Marconi  assures  the 
public  that  transatlantic  service  will  soon  be 
put  in  commercial  shape.  Airships  and 
dirigible  balloons  report  more  prolqnged 
flights  with  every  succeeding  experiment, 
and  increasing  certainty  in  dirigibility. 
Manifestly  the  time  is  not  far  removed  when 
these  two  fields  will  be  rendered  so  practi- 
cal that  they  will  come  entirely  out  of  their 
realm  of  dreams  and  invade  the  halls  of 
practical  legislation. 

Marconi's   hopes   for   wireless   telegraphy 


are  reflected  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Times: 


WIRELESS  ACROSS  ATLANTIC 


Marconi  Said  a  Commercial  Service  Would  Be 
Begun  in  Three  Weeks. 

Glace  Bay,  N.  S. — ^William  Marconi  arrived 
here  recently  and  declared  that  he  intended  to 
stay  in  Glace  Bay  until  wireless  communication 
with  Europe  had  been  placed  on  a  commercial 
basis. 

''And  when  will  that  be?"  he  was  asked. 

"In  three  weeks.  We  have  some  little  testing 
to  do,  and  then  we  shall  get  down  to  actual 
work. ' ' 

"Have  you  overcome  all  obstacles  and  are  you 
now  sure  of  success?" 

"Yes,  we  have  surmounted  all  the  difficulties, 
and  we  are  sure  of  success."  •' 

"How  many  men  have  you  working  at  the 
plant?'; 
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"About  a  dozen,  not  counting  the  engine 
men." 

"How  many  men  will  you  employ  as  oper- 
ators?" 

"Just  now  we  have  three,  but  as  business  in- 
creases we  shall  employ  more  men." 

"You  use  Continental  Morse  in  sending  your 
messages,  do  you  not?" 

"Yes,  but  if  I  find  that  the  ordinary  Morse 
code  suits  us  better  we  shall  adopt  it.  We  are 
able  to  send  space  letters  by  wireless." 

"How  many  words  can  you  send  per  minute, 
Mr.   Marconi?" 

"Well,  we  have  not  tried  for  speed,  but  we 
usually  send  twenty  words  a  minute.  We  could 
send  faster  than   that." 

Mr.  Marconi  stated  that  bad  weather  would  not 
affect  the  service,  provided  the  masts  and  poles 
used  in  the  wireless  system  remained  undamaged, 
and  that  the  rates  would  be  ten  cents  a  word  for 
ordinary  commercial  messages  and  five  cents  a 
word  for  press  dispatches.  These  rates,  he  said, 
would  be  cut  in  two  later. 


WIRELESS  HAS  LIMITATIONS 


Sir  Hiram  Maxim  TeUs  Why  It  Can  Not  Super- 
sede the  Cables. 

A  little  cold  water  on  the  hopes  of  those 
who  believe  in  wireless  telegraphy  is  thrown 
by  the  following  from  the  New  York  Herald : 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  the  great  inventor  and  ex- 
perimenter, says  the  scientific  public  is  expecting 
too  much  from  the  experiments  Marconi  is  mak- 
ing at  Cape  Breton  to  establish  a  trustworthy 
wireless  telegraph  service  across  the  Atlantic. 

"Marconi  has  done  splendid  work  in  establish- 
ing wireless  communication  between  vessels  at 
sea,"  Sir  Hiram  said  to  a  correspondent.  "If  a 
ship  is  lost  it  can  be  traced  quickly  now.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  everything,  even  to  the  strength 
of  steel.  The  strongest  substance  on  earth  breaks 
sometimes,  as  we  learned  the  other  day  when  the 
Quebec  bridge  collapsed.  Before  that  we  did  not 
know  such  a  thing  could  happen,  because  no 
bridge  had  ever  been  built  like  it,  and  steel  had 
never  been  put  to  such  a  tension.  So  it  is  with 
Marconi's  system;  its  limit  must  be  reached. 

"I  see  the  cable  companies'  stocks  are  falling, 
and  owners  of  stock  are  growing  excited,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  occasion  for  excitement. 
Wireless  telegraphy  is  something  more  than  a 
plaything,  of  course,  but  it  never  will  be  a  serious 
competitor  with  ocean  cables — at  least,  not  in  our 
lifetime. 

"The  reason  is  this:  The  man  who  pays  to  send 
a  cablegram  wants  it  kept  private  to  himself  and 
the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  cable;  and  it  is 
kept  private.  If  the  same  message  could  be  sent 
by  wireless  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  you 
or  me  from  putting  up  a  little  apparatus  and  tap- 
ping it.  That  would  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world. 

"Again,  the  first  thing  our  enemy  does  in  time 
of  war  is  to  try  to  cut  our  cables  and  so  stop 
communication.     That  is  a  long  and  difficult  job, 


because  cables  are  protected  by  battleships,  and 
even  if  the  enemy  does  break  through  and  cut 
one  line  it  can  be  repaired  soon.  Besides,  there 
are  a  dozen  other  cable  lines,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  and  the  enemy  must  go  to  work  and 
cut  or  break  through  them  all. 

"Now,  see  how  different  is  the  case  with  wire- 
less messages.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  up  a 
ten  horse-power  gas  or  oil  engine  between  two 
wireless  stations  and  work  it  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  apparatus  that  is  trying  to  send  wireless 
messages.  What  is  easier  than  to  counteract  the 
wireless  waves  in  that  way?  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

' '  So  you  perceive  there  are  very  great  draw- 
backs to  the  wireless  system  in  times  of  war  and 
peace,  too." 


HALF  WAY  'ROUND  THE  EARTH 


Airgram  From  Manila  Picked  Up  By  Operator 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

On  the  other  hand  encouragement  in  the 
same  field  is  offered  by  the  following  from 
the  same  paper: 

Sydney,  N.  S. — While  the  Marconi  wireless 
telegraphy  experts  here  were  testing  this  morn- 
ing several  new  receiving  cones  on  the  tops  of  the 
towers  at  the  Marian  station  an  operator  in  a 
room  below  picked  up  the  wireless  station  at  Ma- 
nila, in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  message  received  was  that  the  United 
State  cruiser  Philadelphia  had  arrived  at  that 
point  and  that  all  on  board  were  well. 

The  experiments  today  were  made  to  intercept 
messages  sent  by  the  naval  wireless  companies. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  Marconi  service  can  not 
be  intercepted  nor  interrupted. 

In  explaining  this  wholly  unexpected  exploit 
Marconi  experts  say  that  the  receiving  cone  at 
Marian  must  have  been  in  perfect  tune  with  the 
apparatus  at  Manila. 

TTiey  report  that  the  previous  wireless  record 
for  distance  was  transmitting  a  message  four 
thousand  miles — between  a  station  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  and  a  warship  cruising  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean. 


WELLMAN  HIT  A  GLACIER 


Arctic  Airship  Wrecked  in  a  Desperate  Effort  to 
Start  for  the  Pole. 

The  most  picturesque  and  absorbing  of  all 

the   experiments  in   aeronautics,   of  course, 

has  been  the  ay;empt  of  Walter  Wellman  to 

make  a  journey  to  the  Pole.     Said  the  New 

York  Times  concerning  the  last  phase  of  the 

Wellman  experience : 

London. — The  Walter  Wellman  party  arrived 
at  Tromsoe  from  Spitzbergen,  where  an  attempt 
to   make   the   ascent   in    the   airship  with   which 
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Wellman  hoped  to  reach  the  pole  was  made  Sep- 
tember 2d. 

A  severe  storm  drove  the  balloon  back  upon  the 
glacier,  but  the  car  and  equipment  were  saved. 

This  ascent  seems  to  have  been  the  last  desper- 
ate effort  before  all  hope  was  abandoned  of  mak- 
ing the  voyage  until  next  summer.  According  to 
details  published  in  the  Berlin  Lokalanzeiger, 
Wellman 's  airship,  the  America,  was  towed  by  a 
steamer  for  an  hour  through  Smeerenburg  Sound, 
and  was  then  cast  loose  and 
made  for  the  North  propelled 
by  its  own  power. 

Shortly  afterward  a  heavy 
snowstorm  from  the  northwest 
set  in,  and  this  proved  too  much 
for  the  America.  Her  steering 
apparatus  failed  to  answer  ade- 
quately, and  the  airship  was 
driven  in  a  southeast  direction 
toward  Coul  Bay,  where  it  dis- 
appeared from  sight. 

The  steamer  immediately  sent 
out  a  rescue   expedition,  which 


and  perfecting  it  ?  Until  now  the  most  successful 
airships  have  made  flights  of  only  four  or  five 
hours'  duration  at  the  maximum,  and  in  compara- 
tively fine  weather, 

"How  can  Wellman  expect  at  a  bound  to  cover 
a  distance  of  two  thousand  kilometers,  It  seems 
to  me  impossible  that  he  will  make  the  attempt, 
and  if  he  does  he  will  meet  the  fate  of  Andree. 
There   is   nothing   to   prove    that  the    America, 


-New  York  American. 


finally  found  the  airship  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  coast,  hopelessly  stranded  on  an  im- 
mense glacier.  The  inmates  were  uninjured  and 
the  car  was  only  slightly  damaged.  The  balloon 
envelope  was  intact.  Major  Hersey  was  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  participating  in  the  ascent. 

The  French  Senator  Gotteron,  who  just  re- 
turned from  Spitzbergen,  in  an  interview  yester- 
day said  that  if  Wellman  started  it  would  be  a 
sheer  act  of  madness. 

"Does  Wellman  expect  the  machinery  of  his 
airship  to  work  perfectly  at  the  first  trial,  and 
that  there  is  no  need  of  experimenting  with  it 


called  by  him  a  steerable  balloon,  is  really  dirig- 
ible. His  expedition  can  not  be  considered  seri- 
ously. ' '  

Canton,  0. — Mrs.  Walter  Wellman,  who  is  at 
home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  George  Clark,  in  this 
this  city,  received  this  cablegram: 

"Started.  Encountered  stormy  weather. 
Everything  saved.    Ship  a  success. 

"WELLMAN." 

Mrs.  Wellman  is  inclined  to  believe,  from  the 
tone  of  the  cablegram,  the  undertaking  was  so 
promising  that  her  husband  has  no  doubt  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  expedition. 
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ZEPPELIN  AIRSHIP  SUCCEEDS 


Four-Hour   Test   Made   in   a  Fresh  Wind  With 
Remarkable  Results. 

The  limited  field  of  airship  success  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  from  the  same  paper : 

Constance,  iGrand  Duchy  of  Baden. — Count 
Ferdinand  Zeppelin's  aerial  voyage  here  was  the 
most  successful  in  any  dirigible  balloon.  He 
spent  foijr  hov;rs  and  seventeen  minutes  in  the 
air,  completely  circumnavigating  the  Lake  of 
Constance  and  passing  over  five  different  States. 
TJie  speed  of  the  airship  is  estimated  to  have 
been  at  least  thirty-eight  miles  an  hour.  When 
both  motors  were  in  operation  it  easily  outdis- 
tanced the  numerous  steamers  laden  with  ob- 
servers that  followed  on  the  lake. 

The  airship  executed  the  most  diverse  evolu- 
tions with  the  greatest  ease.  It  paraded  back 
and  forth  before  the  windows  of  the  royal  eastle 
at  Friedrichshafen,  making  the  turns  on  a  very 
small  radius,  and  coming  down  the  homeward 
stretch  it  ascended  or  descended  at  the  will  of 
the  pilot,  at  times  almost  dipping  into  the  water, 
and  then  rising  to  a  height  of  600  feet. 

The  balloon  used  is  on  a  rigid  frame,  420  feet 
long  over  all.  It  holds  11,000  cubic  meters  of 
gas.  Count  Zepj>elin,  who  was  most  enthusiastic 
over  the  day's  work,  intends  to  make  another 
ascent  soon. 


A  NEW  AEROPLANE 


Machine   Designed   by    Two    Weil-Known    Men 
Under  Trial  in  France. 

Constant  activity  in  modifying  the  meth- 
ods of  making  airships  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  from  the  New  York  Times : 

Paris. — A  new  aeroplane,  jointly  designed  by 
the  savant,  Professor  Richet,  and  the  engineer, 
Louis  Breguet,  of  Pouai,  has  been  reported  to 
the  Academy  of  Science. 

The  machine  is  called  a  gyroplane.  It  has  four 
groups  of  wings  coupled  to  a  long  shaft  that  is 
driven  by  a  forty  horse-power  motor.  Each  group 
consists  of  eight  small  wings,  shaped  like  paddle 
blades,  set  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  shaft.  The 
total  surface  of  the  blades  is  twenty-six  square 
meters.  In  its  present  form  the  machine  is  in- 
complete, for  it  has  no  steering  gear.  The  in- 
ventors, nevertheless,  believe  they  have  found 
the  principle  of  stability  for  aeroplanes.  M. 
Breguet  says  the  machine  rose  immediately  the 
motor  started,  unlike  other  aeroplanes,  which  re- 
quire a  preliminary  impulse  and  are  started  as 
they  run  along  the  ground  on  wheels. 

At  the  second  trial  of  the  aeroplane  it  lifted 
an  armchair  containing  a  man,  the  total  weight 
of  machine,  chair,  and  passenger  being  1100 
pounds,  which  considerably  exceeds  showings 
made  with  other  aeroplanes.  It  remained  in  the 
air  several  minutes,  keeping  perfectly  level,  and 
came  gently  to  the  ground.  This  was  quite  as 
much  as  the  inventors  expected.  They  intend  to 
build  a  larger  machine  if  further  trials  are  satis- 


factory. For  the  present  they  decline  to  enter 
into  details  relating  to  propulsion  and  steering. 
Other  aeroplane  experts  treat  the  Richet  ma- 
chine as  a  scientific  curiosity.  M.  Bleriot,  who 
came  to  grief  in  his  own  aeroplane,  wanted  to 
know  how  the  new  contrivance  was  proi>elled 
from  one  place  to  another.  Santos-Dumont,  busy 
with  his  hydroplane,  which  is  to  be  tried  soon, 
said  he  had  observed  great  differences  between 
models  and  finished  machines,  and  he  could  not 
accept  the  Richet  aeroplane  as  practical  until  it 
should  be  proved  that  it  could  go  in  any  given 
direction. 


DIRIGIBLE  WAR  BALLOON 


First  of  Its  Kind  Makes  Successful  Flight  for  the 
British  Army. 

Application  of  the  air  navigation  idea  to 
military  use  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
from  the  New  York  American : 

Farnborough,  England. — The  first  military 
dirigible  balloon  built  in  this  country  made  two 
trial  trips  recently,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  hitch  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  belt  in  the 
machinery  that  drove  the  cooling  fan,  the  airship 
appears  to  have  answered  all  the  expectations  o* 
its  authors. 

The  recent  successes  of  French  and  German 
army  airships  have  awakened  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  interest  in  England  in  the  subject  of 
aerostatics.  Reports  of  the  trials  to  be  held 
leaked  out  and  the  military  authorities,  who  have 
steadily  been  trying  to  mystify  the  public,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  carry  out  the  trials  in  the 
presence  of  several  hundred  people. 

Among  the  crowd  were  representati.ves  of  a 
number  of  foreign  nations  intent  upon  gleaning 
all  possible  information  on  the  striking  and  novel 
points  of  the  balloon's  construction. 

The  English  airship  proved  itself  capable  of 
being  easily  handled,  able  to  travel  with  and 
against  the  wind,  and  most  important  of  all,  ca- 
pable of  being  steered.  The  balloon  was  in 
charge  of  Colonel  Capper,  Captain  King,  and  F. 
S.  Cody,  the  American  who  has  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  the  British  service  in  charge  of  the 
kite  section  of  the  army. 

After  making  a  semi-circle  of  about  two  miles 
around  Farnborough  and  Cove  Common,  an  ac- 
cident occurred  to  the  engines,  and  in  spite  of 
the  throwing  out  by  the  aeronauts  of  ballast,  of 
which  the  airship  carried  eight  hundred  pounds, 
the  balloon  settled  down  near  some  trees.  The 
defect  which  was  developed  is  only  slight  and 
can  easily  be  remedied. 

During  the  trip  the  wind  ble\V  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  rniles,  and  the  airship  had  no  difficulty  in 
navigating  against  it.  She  rode  gently  like  a 
vessel  in  a  seaway.  The  machine,  responding  to 
the  movements  of  the  canvas,  sail-like  rudder, 
traveled  in  a  wide  circle  of  about  two  miles  in 
circumference  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an 
hour. 

She  had  almost  completed  the  circle  when  the 
engines  stopped  suddenly,  owing  to  the  breaking 
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of  a  belt,  and  the  ship  settled  down  gradually, 
drifting  perilously  near  a  clump  of  trees.  A  de- 
tachment of  engineers  rushed  up  in  the  nick  of 
time  and,  seizing  hold  of  the  trailers,  dragged  the 
airship  out  of  danger. 

At  the  second  trial  the  machinery  worked  with 
perfect  smoothness.  Various  evolutions  were  per- 
formed and  the  ship  completed  a  three-mile  circle 
at  an  altitude  of  about  half  a  mile.  She  then  de- 
scended not  far  from  her  shed. 

This  new  airship  is  a  sausage  shaped  balloon 
about  100  feet  long  by  30  feet  in  diameter.  It 
has  a  lifting  capacity  of  about  one  ton,  which, 
after  deducting  the  weight  of  the  car,  engines 
and  other  apparatus,  permits  the  carriage  of  a 
crew  of  three  men  of  the  average  weight.  The 
ear  is  shaped  like  a  boat  and  built  of  aluminum 
and  canvas.  The  petroleum  for  the  motors  is 
carried  in  two  torpedo-like  cylinders  above  the 
car.  The  engines  are  so  constructed  that  the  ex- 
haust vapor  is  turned  into  gas  and  carried  up 
into  the  balloon  above  by  means  of  a  tube. 


IN  AIRSHIP  TO  SHOOTING 


M.  Henry  Deutsch  Invites  a  Party  to  His  Estate 
and  Arrives  in  a  Steerable  Balloon. 

Paris. — M.  Henry  Deutsch,  owner  of  the 
dirigible  balloon  Ville  de  Paris,  which  recently 
made  successful  trial  flights,  gave  recently  the 
most  up  to  date  shooting  party  on  record.  He  in- 
vited a  few  friends  to  shoot  on  his  Gaillon  estate, 
stating  on  the  invitation  that  he  would  join  them 
in  his  balloon.  Punctually  at  the  stated  hoxir  the 
balloon  appeared  over  the  heads  of  the  awaiting 
guests  and  M.  Deutsch,  in  shooting  costume,  de- 
scending as  quietly  as  from  an  automobile,  joined 
his  guests,  who  warmly  congratulated  him. 

A  few  minutes  after  Kapferer,  chief  engineer 
of  the  balloon,  resumed  his  seat  in  the  airship 
which  by  noon  was  safe  back  in  its  shed. — New 
York  Herald. 


AIR  TESTS  AT  14,000  FEET 


Professor  Todd  Remains  an  Hour  in  Steel  Tank 
on  Mountain  Top  in  the  Andes. 

,  Lima,  Peru,  via  Galveston,  Texas. — Professor 
Todd,  the  astronomer,  of  Amherst  College,  who  is 
conducting  experiments  in  South  America  as- 
cended a  mountain  in  the  Andes  to  an  altitude  of 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  there  re- 
mained for  one  hour  in  a  steel  tank  of  270  cubic 
feet  capacity,  filled  with  air  compressed  to  the 
same  tension  that  air  maintains  at  an  altitude 
of  1000  feet.  His  pulse  was  reduced  from  104 
to  91.  His  breathing  and  physical  condition  re- 
mained normal. 

A  decompression  of  the  air  to  its  normal  ten- 
sion at  14,000  feet  was  then  made  in  seventeen 
minutes.  The  expefriment  is '  looked  upon  as 
being  important  as  regards  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases affected  by  various  degrees  of  air  pressure. 

Exi>eriments  heretofore  conducted  in  the  Andes 
to  see  what  effect  high  altitude  had  on  human 
life  show  that  at  fourteen  thousand  feet  and 
over  the  air  pressure  is  so  light  as  to  produce 
incapacity  for  work,  prostration  and  sometimes 


death.  On  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  air  pres- 
sure is  approximately  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  At  an  altitude  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  it  is  approximately  nine  and  one-quar- 
ter pounds. — New  York  Herald. 


BALLOONS  FIND  AIR  PUZZLE 


Atmosphere  Is  Colder  Over  the  Eqiuator  Than  It 
Is  Above  the  Poles. 

Dresden,  Saxony. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress of  German  Scientists  a  remarkable  state- 
ment was  made  by  Professor  Hergesell  of  Strass- 
burg  University,  that  atmosphere  at  high  alti- 
tudes is  the  coldest  over  the  equator  and  the 
warmest  above  the  poles.  This  surprising  fact, 
he  explained,  was  determined  by  balloon  ascents 
made  during  July  in  the  various  latitudes,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  international  committee. 
Sent  Up  Unmanned  Balloons. 

The  observations,  which  were  taken  with  au- 
tomatic instruments  attached  to  unmanned  bal- 
loons, have  not  yet  been  worked  out  in  detail, 
but  Professor  Hergesell  says  his  conclusion  is 
abundantly  proved  through  the  data  thus  col- 
lected. Balloons  which  reached  an  altitude  of  12 
miles  in  the  tropics  were  found  to  have  regis- 
tered about  148  degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit, 
while  in  the  latitude  of  Central  Europe  the  tem- 
perature was  only  76  to  85  below  zero  at  the 
heights  indicated. 

Another  fact  established  by  these  balloon 
ascents  is  that  the  greatest  cold  of  the  upper 
atmosphere  is  reached  at  heights  fi;om  six  to 
six  and  three-fourths  miles,  varying  somewhat  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Above  that  height, 
contrary  to  the  assumption  of  scientists  hitherto, 
the  air  actually  grows  warmer.  This  warmer 
strata  of  air  is  deduced  to  be  highest  at  the 
equator  and  lowest  at  the  poles,  where  it  is 
estimated  to  begin  at  about  four  and  one-third 
miles. 

Professor  Hergesell  concluded  that  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  affecting  the  weather  does  not 
reach  higher  than  seven  miles. — Kansas  City 
Star. 


BOY  PRODIGY  OF  THE  AIR 


Cromwell  Dixon,  Fifteen  Years  Old,  Will  Ride 
His  "Sky  Bicycle." 

Of  all  the  thousands  of  St.  Louis  inhabitants 
who  will  see  Cromwell  Dixon,  the  youngest  aero- 
naut in  the  world,  ride  a  sky  bicycle  of  his  own 
invention  in  the  international  balloon  races  here, 
beginning  October  21,  none,  except  possibly  his 
mother,  will  watch  him  with  greater  anxiety  and 
fonder  hopes  for  his  success  than  Miss  Stella 
Utt,  a  pretty  young  woman  residing  at  1602 
South  Compton  Avenue,  whose  guest  he  will  be 
during  the  three  days'  event. 

Young  Dixon  is  fifteen  years  old  and  lives 
with  his  widowed  mother,  a  wealthy  woman,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  boy's  announcement  that 
he  would  enter  the  dirigible  balloon  contest  here 
and  attempt  to  wrest  the  aeronautic  honors  from 
the  world's  best  air  navigators  and  balloon  scien- 
tists has  caused  a  sensation  in  his  own  city  and 
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has  aroused  considerable  si)eculation  in  St.  Louis 
over  the  boy  prodigy  of  the  air. 

The  boy's  greatest  inspiration  in  the  last  three 
years,  during  which  he  worked  on  his  invention, 
was  his  mother.  ''Keep  it  up,  my  boy.  I  know 
you  are  on  the  right  track,"  were  the  words  of 
reassurance  from  her.  Not  only  her  encourage- 
ment, but  thousands  of  dollars  of  her  fortune 
were  given  to  the  boy  invejjtor  as  he  worked 
away  on  his  plans  and  tests  for  a  soaring  bicycle. 
The  covering  of  his  first  balloon,  made  out  of 
450  yards  of  white  Japanese  silk,  was  con- 
structed by  Mrs.  Dixon  herself.  To  no  other 
hands  would  she  intrust  the  delicate  buoy  upon 
which  depended  the  life  of  her  son.  Every 
stitch  was  worked  by  the  mother,  and  with  it 
went  her  hopes  and  prayers  for  his  safety  and 
success. 

To  this  apparatus,  which  was  thirty-two  feet 
long  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  the  boy  attached  his 
old  bicycle,  minus  its  wheels,  and  the  queer  con- 


trivance was  inflated  in  secret.  No  one  knew  of 
the  boy's  soaring  until  he  climbed  aboard  the 
seat  of  the  bicycle,  pedaled  for  his  life,  and  rose 
gracefully  in  the  air  over  the  driving  park  at 
Columbus. 

The  city  gasped  and  stared  at  the  spectacle 
of  an  odd-looking  airship  manipulated  by  a  mite 
of  a  boy,  who  turned,  twisted,  dived,  and  rose 
at  will,  last  May. 

Dixon  is  a  little  lad  in  short  trousers  and 
weighs  ninety-two  pounds.  He  was  born  in  Co- 
lumbus and  was  graduated  from  a  grammar 
school  there.  He  is  ambitious  to  perfect  his  edu- 
cation and  intends  to  devote  his  time  during  the 
evening  in  the  winter  to  study. 

From  almost  babyhood  up  the  boy  has  shown 
an  inventive  precocity,  says  Miss  Utt,  who  knows 
the  family  well  and  witnessed  the  first  ascensions 
made  by  her  young  friend.  She  has  ridden  for  a 
short  flight  in  one  of  his  airships  and  says  the 
experience  was  a  thriller. — New  York  Herald. 
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Golly!" 


You  remember  how  we'd  say  it  in  the  days  that 
used  to  be. 

When   some   thing  or   other  happened   that   ap- 
pealed to  you  and  me — 

And  we'd  say  it  in  a  whisper  when  the  old  folks 
was   around. 

For  we  knew  that  to  their  hearing  it  would  have 
a  wicked  sound, 

But  when  something  roused  our  wonder,  or  our 
longing,  or  our  pride. 

Then  we  showed  our  admiration  of  our  envy  as 
we  sighed : 

"Golly!" 

Worn-out  slang,   of  course,   at   present;   mighty 
few  remember  now 

How  most  any  time  in  those  days  we  could  work 
it  in  somehow — 

When  we  beat  the  rest  at  swimming,  or  the  skat- 
ing was  real  good. 

Or  our  persecuting  parents  made  us  carry  in  the 
wood, 

Or  we  feasted  at  a  picnic,  or  a  circus  came  to 
town — 

Whether  life  was  clouds  or  sunshine,  we   could 
smile  or  we  could  frown: 
''Golly!" 


And  they  scolded  us  about  it,  and  they  told  us  we 
should  know 

It  would  set  us  on  the  pathway  to  the  place  bad 
children  go. 

But  somehow  we  couldn't  drop  it,  and  when  any- 
thing was  fine 

It  would  ripple  with  the  laughter  from  the  lips 
like  yours  and  mine — 

Everything  that  made  our  hearts  leap  in  those 
unforgtten  days 

Got  this  tribute  to  its  merits  as  our  earnest  word 
of  praise: 

"Golly!"  . 

So  I  get  to  thinking  of  them,  of  the  days  that 
used  to  be. 

Of  the  brotherhood  of  brooklet  and  of  field  and 
bird  and  bee, 

Of  the  songs  that  always  murmured  in  the  breezes 
of   the   dusk. 

Of  the  apple  and  the  berry,  of  the  flower  and  the 
husk — 

0,  the  boydays!    They  are  gleaming  in  remem- 
brance fair  and  fine, 

And  I  whisper  and  salute  them  in  this  word  of 
yours  and  mine : 

' '  Golly ! ' '  —Chicago  Post. 
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Assaults  Upon  Conventional 

Marriage  Become 

Increasingly 

Frequent. 


— Adapted  from  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Seekers  After  Affinity 


FRETFULNESS  of  nature  under  modern 
conditions  has  very  naturally  extended 
nito  the  most  intimate  phases  of  human  life. 
And  rowhere  more  notably  than  in  the  mat- 
ter of  matrimony.  A  widely  extended  im- 
patience of  conventional  modes  and  re- 
strictions appears  to  have  kept  company 
with  the  increasing  pressure  for  regulation 
of  divorce;  and  frequently  it  has  led  to  the 
gravest  of  consequences.  The  demands  o^' 
social  position  have  militated  against  the 
prevalence  of  the  original  motives  which 
have  tended  to  sanctify  marriage,  while  at 
the  :^ame  time,  the  ugly  publicity  of  separa- 
tion proceedings  has  driven  many  persons 
toward  the  dangerous  experiments  that  may 
be  classed  under  the  general  title  of  "seek- 
ing -iffinity." 


NO  DOUBT  OF  LOVE 


Count    Szcehenyi   and   Gladys  Vanderbilt   Have 
a  Ileal  Love  Match. 

The  conflict  between  the  pure  love  mo- 
tives and  the  ulterior  motives  in  marriag'i, 
cf  course,  appears  most  conspicuously  among 
the  wealthy.  Here,  in  the  Hearst  dispatches, 
is  an  instance  where  real  affection  and  real 
title  appear  to  meet : 

Newport,  R.  I. — As  affairs  stand  at  present  at 
the  ''Breakers,"  Miss  Gladys  Vanderbilt  will 
wed  Count  Ladislaus  Szcehenyi  November  4th, 
although  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  has  registered  the 
Count  for  two  months.  The  Casino,  however, 
closes  November  1st. 

It  is  no  longer  any  secret  that  the  engagement 
was  arranged  between  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  her 
daughter  and  the  Count  abroad,  and  nothing  was 
known  of  the  affair  by  other  members  of  the 
family.  Until  a  very  short  time  ag(y  even  Alfred, 
Reginald  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Miss  Gladys's 
brothers,  knew  nothing  of  the  arrangement.   They 
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are  not  as  well  pleased  as  they  might  have  been 
if  their  sister  had  chosen  an  American. 

That  the  engagement  is  purely  a  love  affair  is 
an  acknowledged  fact  in  the  Vanderbilt  family, 
for  Miss  Vanderbilt  and  the  Count  show  their  in- 
fatuation in  the  most  public  places. 

The  young  pair  are  having  a  delightful  time  at 
Newport,  driving  and  riding  through  the  country 
roads  each  morning  together.  Sometimes  Miss 
Gladys  rides  on  her  hunter  to  Oakland  Farm, 
where  the  Count  is  now  stopping  as  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt. 


KEEPS  DUKE  IN  DOUBT 


Shonts  Family  Said  to  Be  Making  His  Courtship 
a  Troublesome  One. 

A  less  clarified  incident  in  the  same  sphere 
of  life  is  described  in  the  following  in  the 
samo  telegraphic  service : 

New  York. — After  talking  thirty-five  minutes 
over  the  telephone  to  Miss  Theodora  Shonts,  the 
Due  de  Chaulnes,  the  young  French  nobleman 
who  has  spent  most  of  the  past  five  years  trying 
to  win  the  daughter  of  the  former  United  States 
Engineer  at  Panama  and  present  traction  mag- 
nate, emerged  from  a  telephone  booth  in  the 
Sherman  House  recently,  wilted  but  beaming, 

"1  have  just  arrived,"  he  explained.  "Just 
got  in  from  Canada.    Yes,  Friday.    I  am  happy. ' ' 

"Are  you  going  to  marry  Miss  Shonts  this 
trip,  Duke?"  he  was  asked. 

The  young  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"Marry  now!"  His  face  clouded  up.  "I  can 
not  tell.     It  is  so  indefinite." 

"You  expect  to  see  Miss  Shonts?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Yes,  to  be  sure.  That  is,  I  hope  so. 
Things  are  so  indefinite." 

And  this  time  the  Duke  sighed. 

"Her  father  will  not  consent  to  allow  her  to 
marry  a  title.    That  is  the  reason,  is  it  not?" 

The  young  Frenchman  thought  a  long  time. 

"Matters  are  very  indefinite,  very  indefinite," 
he  said  at  last. 
-  "And  Miss  Shonts?"  persisted  the  reporter. 

Now  the  Frenchman  beamed  with  enthusiasm. 

"Ah,  France  has  nothing,  never  had  anything, 
to  equal  Miss  Shonts,"  he  said,  then  added  woe- 
fully, "but  things  are  very  indefinite." 


DIVORCE  IS  A  BLESSING 


Lillian     Russell     Declares     Marriage     Contract 
Should  Not  Be  Permanent. 

Signal  example  of  the  spirit  of  protest 
against  increasing  divorce  restrictions  is  the 
following  from  the  Denver  Post: 

Cincinnati. — In  an  article  prepared  for  publi- 
cation Lillian  Russell  has  delivered  a  few 
thoughts  on  "Love,  Divorce  and  Matrimony." 
Excerpts  from  the  article  follow : 

"I  do  not  believe  a  marriage  contract  should 


be  permanent.  Under  existing  conditions  it  is 
impossible  for  a  woman  to  know  what  a  man  is, 
and  for  a  man  to  know  what  a  woman  is,  until 
they  have  been  married. 

"Divorce  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  the 
world  today.  It  is  moral  degradation  for  a 
woman  and  a  man  to  live  together  as  man  and 
wife  after  love  has  passed  away.  For  the  wo- 
man, I  can  imagine  no  more  terrible  fate  than  to 
be  fettered  to  a  man  she  has  ceased  to  love. 
Divorce  is  a  necessity. 

"The  present  condition  of  affairs  is  deplorable. 
Nine  marriages  out  of  ten  are  unhappy.  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  impression  that  I  am  a  free 
thinker,  and  I  would  not  have  marriage  abolished. 
But  the  system,  as  it  now  is,  is  faulty. 

"I  think  the  responsibility  for  unhappy  mar- 
riages lies  mostly  with  woman.  If  she  did  not 
feel  obliged  to  marry  there  would  be  fewer  un- 
happy marriages. 

"There  is  less  excuse  for  the  stage  woman  to 
go  astray  than  there  is  for  others  who  are  less 
independent.  A  woman 's  financial  independence 
is  her  greatest  blessing.  It  will  keep  many  a  one 
from  saying  the  fatal  'yes,'  when  it  should  be 
'no.' 

"I  want  to  warn  girls  against  proposals 
tainted  with  the  smell  of  whisky.  Such  mar- 
riages are  always  unhappy. 

"Every  girl  and  woman  should  have  some  sort 
of  religion.  It  may  be  Mohammedanism,  Budd- 
hism, Christian  Science — anything,  just  so  there 
is  a  strong  belief  in  something.  Religion  helps  a 
girl  over  the  rough  places.  With  it  she  will  be 
good — unless  she  wishes  to  be  bad." 


AFFINITY  COUPLE  MOBBED 


Artist  Earle  and  His  New  Choice  Have  a  Hard 
Time  With  the  Public. 

Resort  to  the  very  opposite  of  the  di- 
vorce process,  namely,  the  quiet  dismissal  of 
a  wife  and  the  taking  on  of  an  "affinity," 
was  tried  most  conspicuously  a  few  years 
ago  by  Rev,  Dr.  Herron.  A  recent  instance, 
and  its  consequences,  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Denver  Post: 

New  York. — The  "artistic  temperament"  col- 
lided the  other  day  with  "public  decency,"  and 
Ferdinand  Pinney  Earle,  the  artist,  reaching 
Monroe  after  having  shipped  his  wife  and  child 
to  Europe  in  order  that  he  may  marry  his  "soul's 
affinity,"  who  is  said  to  be  Miss  Julia  Kuttner, 
of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  fell  into  the  waiting  and  wel- 
come arms  of  a  mob. 

The  mob,  composed  exclusively  of  Earle 's 
neighbors  and  former  friends,  dragged  him  from 
his  carriage,  which  they  overturned,  trailed  him 
in  the  mud,  lashed  him  with  a  hqrsewhip,  and 
might  have  responded  to  the  repeated  suggestions 
that  a  rope  be  secured  had  not  the  Mayor  of  the 
village  and  the  Chief  of  Police  recalled  them  to 
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their  senses  and  given  Earle  a  safe  conduct  to 
his  home.  • 

In  the  afternoon  Earle  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  mobbed  by  a  crowd  of  unsympathetic 
longshoremen  while  he  was  waiting  on  the  Ham- 
burg-American pier  in  Hoboken  to  wave  farewell 
to  the  wife  and  infant  son. 

Five  minutes  before  the  liner  left  with  his  wife 
and  his  baby  aboard  the  artist-socialist-million- 
aire-poet fled  from  the  Hoboken  dock  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Co.,  dodging  the  blows  and  the 
hard  words  that  were  aimed  at  him  by  the  crowd 
of  dock  laborers  who  knew  nothing  of  the  long- 
ings of  the  temperamental  nature  or  the  "eman- 
cipation of  love,"  and  who  are  so  crude  as  to 
have  nothing  but  contempt  for  a  man  who  would 
trade  wives  at  the  promptings  of  his  artistic 
soul. 


PASTOR  HAS  AFFINITY 

Wife  Insane,   Contracts   "Soul  Marriage"    and 
Lives  With  Widow. 

Another  ease  of  ministerial  dereliction  is 
offered  in  the  following  from  the  Washing- 
ton Po5!t: 

Utica,  N.  Y.— Rev.  William  P.  M.  Sims  and 
Mrs.  Ellen  Dorn,  of  this  city,  declaring  them- 
selves "affinities,"  have  outdone  Ferdinand  P. 
Earle,  the  artist,  and  his  "affinity,"  Miss  Julia 
Kuttner.  Mr.  Sims  is  36  years  old  and  Mrs. 
Dorn  is  47.  They  have  braved  ostracism  for  the 
last  three  months,  and,  believing  in  love  freedom, 
have  lived  under  the  same  roof,  despite  the  scan- 
dal that  their  .^etion  has  stirred  up. 

This  new  "soul  marriage,"  as  the  principals 
term  their  relations,  had  a  strange  beginning,  but 
some  of  the  features  of  it  are  stranger  still. 

For  instance,  each  week  Mrs.  Dorn  carries  a 
bunch  of  flowers  to  Rev.  Mr.  Sims'  wife,  who  is 
hopelessly  insane  and  confined  in  an  asylum  here ; 
each  week  Mr.  Sims  and  Mrs.  Dorn  journey  to 
"Forest  Hill  Cemetery  to  place  flowers  upon  the 
grave  of  the  woman's  husband,  buried  little  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  story  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  their  ro- 
mance is  told  by  Mrs.  Dorn  thus : 

"I  do  a  great  deal  of  writing,  and  for  the  last 
eight  months  have  spent  much  time  visiting  char- 
itable institutions  and  places  where  one  can  meet 
and  know  the  unfortunates,  gathering  material 
for  a  book.  In  that  way  I  met  Mr.  Sims  about 
six  months  ago  at  a  service  held  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Rescue  Mission  of  Utiea. 

Affected  By  His  Voice. 

"He  was  sitting  behind  me,  and,  although  I 
had  never  seen  him  before,  a  strange  sense  of 
confusion  overwhelmed  me  when  I  heard  his 
voice.  I  remember  now  the  first  words  I  ever 
heard  him  utter.  It  was  this  passage  from  the 
Bible:  'Whait  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter.' 

"We  met  and  were  formally  introduced  some 


weeks  later,  when  I  was  again  visiting  among 
charitable  institutions.  On  the  day  of  the  intro- 
duction he  walked  home  with  me  and  readily 
understood  the  bond  of  mental  sympathy  that  has 
since  been  proven: 

"Both  of  us  had  long  been  interested  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  that  confronts  the  man  and  wife 
when,  too  late  to  be  rectified,  they  find  they  were 
never  intended  for  each  other.  Naturally,  the 
conversation  on  his  visits  drifted  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  we  took  up  'New  Thought,'  Unitarian- 
ism,  socialism  and  the  doctrines  of  all  the  rad- 
icals we  could  find. 

"We  bought  books  together,  which  became  a 
part  of  my  extensive  library,  and,  that  he  might 
not  be  so  far  away,  Mr.  Sims  rented  an  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor  of  my  house  and  came  to 
live  here.  It  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  go  to 
a  restaurant  for  his  meals,  so  at  my  invitation  he 
became  a  boarder  at  my  table  also.  The  plan 
was  an  agreeable  one  for  me,  as  I  am  alone  in  the 
world. 

"People  had  already  begun  to  talk,  and  we 
listened  to  all  that  was  said.  At  first  Rev.  James 
Cowdre  objected  because  we  walked  along  the 
streets  together.  Then,  when  he  heard  that  Mr. 
Sims  was  living  under  the  same  roof  with  me,  the 
former  was  forbidden  to  visit  the  Rescue  Mission, 
and  threats  were  made  that  if  he  did  not  leave 
my  house  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  any 
of  the  churches. 

Does  Not  Heed  Gossip. 

"I  was  included  in  this  uncharitable  threat, 
but  we  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  being  said. 
We  were  then  and  are  still  satisfied  that  we  are 
in  the  right. 

"Not  one  minister  in  one  hundred  is  willing 
to  risk  public  censure  by  independently  saying 
from  the  rostrum  what  he  believes  about  this 
great  question — the  marital  relation  as  it  should 
be  between  man  and  woman.  Mr.  Sims  dared, 
and  they  first  called  him  a  crank.  Now  they  say 
he  is  immoral  and  that  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  preach.    What  rot! 

"We  shall  bring  Mrs.  Sims  here  to  our  home 
if  by  any  good  fortune  she  is  ever  permitted  to 
leave  the  asylum,  and  teach  her  to  see  the  situa- 
tion as  we  see  it. 

"Did  not  the  artist,  Mr.  Earle,  and  his  wife 
reach  a  common  understanding  that  was  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned  after  Miss  Kuttner  came 
into  Mr.  Earle 's  life?  We  can  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  situation  in  that  home  which  caused  so 
much  fuss  in  the  newspapers. ' ' 

The  ideas  advanced  by  Earle,  the  artist,  who 
shipped  his  wife  away  to  France  with  their  child 
to  obtain  a  divorce,  that  he  might  marry  his 
affinity,  are  mediocre  compared  with  those  given 
expression  to  by  this  man  of  the  gospel,  who 
asserts  that  "new  thought"  has  proved  the  one 
consolation  in  life  to  them.    He  says: 

"Tlie  laws  which  govern  marriage  and  the  so- 
called  morals  of  home  life  as  they  are  today 
must  be  entirely  changed  before  there  can  be  any 
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assurance  of  happiness  in  the  union  of  the  man 
and  the  woman  of  this  age. 

' '  The  fact  that  I  am  a  minister  has  encouraged 
me  to  make  a  fight  for  new  laws  and  new  customs 
which,  in  my  belief,  will  solve  problems  rather 
than  face  which  the  average  man  lives  immor- 
ally. 

*'The  neighbors  must  learn;  they  must  be  edu- 
cated to  our  way  of  thinking,  and  how  can  that 
come  to  pass  without  an  example? 

' '  Some  of  the  neighbors  who  once  welcomed  me 
to  their  homes  do  not  speak  when  they  meet  me 
on  the  street,  and  Mrs.  Dorn  is  treated  in  the 
same  cruel  way,  but  we  are  right  and  we  know  it. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  no  backing  down  now.  "We 
have  taken  a  stand  and  will  defend  it. 

Lives  Up  to  Conviction. 

*'I  am  trying  to  live  up  to  my  convictions.  My 
brothers  of  the  church  say  that  I  am  radical. 
They  go  further,  and  some  have  even  claimed  that 
'  I  am  a  menace  to  society.  I  am  willing  to  face 
their  criticisms,  for  the  men  and  the  women  of 
this  thinking  age  are  no  longer  willing  to  be  tied 
and  bound  down  by  the  old  ideas  of  the  old 
thought. 

'*In  time  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  with  the  courage  of  their  convictions  about 
marriage  to  join  me  in  the  movement  attracting 
such  world-wide  attention." 


son.  McMurtie  has  long  been  a  social  lion  in  tUe 
city,  and  is  quite  wealthy.  Mrs.  McMurtie  was  a 
belle  before  her  marriage. 


SOCIETY  CASE   OF  AFFINITY 


Prominent  Woman  in  Denver  Loves  a  Handsomer 
Man  Than  Husband. 

The  intrusion  of  the  affinity  idea  into 
Society  is  told  of  in  the  following  from  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 

Denver,  Colo. — Much  to  the  surprise  of  society 
here  it  has  become  known  that  John  A.  McMurtie 
and  Mrs.  Bertha  Orr  McMurtie,  who  for  four 
years  have  been  the  most  lavish  entertainers  in 
the  Capitol  Hill  section,  are  divorced.  The 
granting  of  the  decree,  several  weeks  ago,  was 
kept   a  secret  until  now. 

Although  the  grounds  named  in  the  suit,  which 
was  instituted  by  the  husband,  were  incompat- 
ibility of  temper,  the  true  story  behind  the  di- 
vorce is  said  by  friends  to  be  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
McMurtie  met  her  affinity  in  the  person  of  a 
handsomer  man  while  on  one  of  her  trips  East. 
Those  who  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
say  she  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  her  husband 
she  no  longer  loved  him. 

Report  has  it  that  Mrs.  McMurtie  coolly  in- 
formed McMurtie  that  she  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  whom  she  thought  she  loved 
better  than  life  itself.  The  astonished  husband 
was  told  that  the  sooner  he  obtained  a  divorce 
the  better  it  would  please  her. 

The  affinity  is  said  to  be  a  Kansas  City  lawyer 
of  good  standing.  An  announcement  of  an  en- 
gagement between  the  two  is  expected  soon. 
When  the  McMurties  were  married,  April  14, 
1904,  the  affair  was  the  social  event  of  the  sea-' 


GORKY  MARRIED  AFFINITY 


Returning     American     Says     Russian     Wedded 
Actress  He  Brought  to  America. 
Literature  and  revolutionary  Russia  offer 
the  following  incident  of  affinity,  as  told  in 
the  Washington  Post: 

New  York. — That  Maxim  Gorky  and  Mme.  An- 
drieva,  the  woman  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
trip  to  America,  are  now  married,  is  the  news 
brought  from  Europe  by  Harold  MacGrath,  the 
author,  who  arrived  on  the  steamer  Finland. 

Dr.  MacGrath  and  his  wife  spent  the  summer 
on  the  Island  of  Capri,  near  where  Gorky  now 
lives,  and  state  positively  that  the  marriage  aas 
taken   place. 

MacGrath  said  Gorky  appeared  to  have  drifted 
into  conservative  ideas  in  regard  to  the  marriage 
relation.  He  admitted  to  Mr.  MacGrath  that  his 
views  on  the  marriage  relation  had  undergone  a 
change.  Since  he  had  given  up  his  plebeian  Rus- 
sian wife,  with  whom  he  could  not  agree  and  who 
no  longer  desired  to  live  with  him,  he  decided 
under  the  Russian  law  to  legitimatize  his  rela- 
tions with  Mme.  Andrieva  by  marrying  her. 

Mr.  MacGrath  said  that  he  did  not  know  under 
what  legal  or  religious  form  the  marriage  had 
been  solemnized,  but  he  was  sure  that  Mme.  An- 
drieva and  Gorky  were  man  and  wife  according 
to  law.  This  would  entitle  them  to  come  back  to 
America,  and  probably  get  a  different  reception 
than  that  which  they  received  last  year,  Mr, 
MacGrath  intimated  that  Gorky  did  not  realize 
the  sentiment  of  most  Americans  on  the  marriage 
relations,  Gorky  seemed  to  regret  that  he  had 
brought  the  young  actress  here  posing  as  his  Nvife 
in  the  absence  of  a  ceremony,  Mr,  MacGrath 
said  that  he  had  heard — not  from  Gorky  himself, 
but  from  other  sources — that  Gorky  had  m.adj 
within  the  last  year  $100,000  through  novels  and 
magazine  writing,  and  that  he  had  given  $90,000 
of  that  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  revolution  in 
Russia, 


•AFFINITY"  RUINS  LIFE 


Downfall  of  Dr.  George  D,  Herron  Recalled  By 

Earle  Case. 

Something   of  the  social  penalty  of  this 

n,ew   manner   of  matrimony   is   reflected   in 

the  following  from  the  South  Bend  Tribune : 

New  York, — Exiled  by  the  contumely  of  his 
fellow-men,  crushed  in  health  and  spirit  by  his 
failure  to  reform  society  and  religion,  and 
cheered  only  by  the  ministration  of  the  "affinity" 
for  whom  he  abandoned  wife  and  children  and 
sacrificed  public  respect,  Dr,  George  D,  Herron, 
the  most  noted  of  modern  socialists  to  set  the 
example  followed  by  the  eccentric  artist,  Ferdi- 
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nand  Pinney  Earle,  is  living  in  seclusion  in  a 
suburb  of  Florence,  Italy. 

George  D.  Herron  married  Mary  Everhard, 
sweetheart  of  his  college  days  at  Ripon,  Wis., 
in  1883.  The  **  affinity "  did  not  enter  into  their 
lives  for  ten  years. 

Dr.  Herron  from  boyhood  thought  and  spoke 
fearlessly.  His  socialistic  ideas  did  not  suit  his 
Congregational  charge  at  Burlington,  la.,  and  he 
resigned  to  fill  a  chair  of  applied  Christianity  in 


saw  it.  In  March,  1901,  Mrs.  Herron  procured 
her  divorce  in  Algoma,  la.,  charging  desertion 
for  five  years.  The  complaint  was  suppressed,  but 
friends  of  the  deserted  wife  asserted  that  Mrs. 
Herron  had  been  forced  by  her  husband  to  take 
the  step  in  order  that  he  might  marry  Carrie 
Rand. 

Dr.  Herron  and  Miss  Rand  went  through  a 
form  of  taking  each  other  for  a  "companion," 
which  he  had  prepared,  and  then  went  to  live  on 


'Policeman,  that  ruffian  took  my  wife's  arm!" 
'All  right,  sir.    We'll  search  him  at  the  station.' 


— Punch. 


Iowa  College  at  Grinnell,  endowed  especially  for 
his  occupancy  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Rand,  widow  of 
a  Burlington  lumber  king. 

Mrs.  Rand  and  her  one  daughter,  Carrie,  were 
members  of  the  Burlington  church,  and  Carrie 
Rand  was  a  most  enthusiastic  student  of  the 
iconoclastic  minister's  socialism.  The  Rands  fol- 
lowed Herron  and  his  family  to  Grinnell  and  con- 
tinued to  be  almost  as  a  part  of  the  Professor's 
family.  Carrie  Rand  went  about  with  Mrs.  Her- 
ron, and  this'  kept  gossip  quiet  for  several 
years. 

The  public  breach  came  in  1900,  when  Dr. 
Herron  went  traveling  through  Europe  with  Mrs. 
Rand  and  her  daughter  and  left  his  family  at 
home.  His  resignation  from  the  college  faculty 
followed  on  his  return.  Dr.  Herron  then  went  to 
Chicago;  and  in  January,  1901,  launched  "the 
next  social  ajwstolate, "  or  a  school  of  applied 
Christianity,  which  should  teach  religion  as  he 


a  farm  at  Pumptown,  N.  J.,  a  present  from  Mrs. 
Rand. 

Dr.  Herron 's  brilliant  career  as  a  public  lec- 
turer ended  with  his  marriage  to  Carrie  Rand.. 
He  continued  to  write  of  the  predicted  social 
revolution,  but  when  he  sought  to  make  addresses 
he  was  repulsed  on  every  hand,  and  even  many 
of  his  socialistic  friends  abandoned  him. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  Dr.  Herron 's  health 
having  broken  down  under  the  strain  of  criticism,, 
the  family  went  to  Italy  and  purchased  a  villa 
near  Florence,  which  may  be  the  home  of  the 
"companions"  until  the  end. 

At  Pumptown  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Herron  will  not 
come  home  before  next  summer,  if  at  all.  It  is 
reported  there  are  now  three  babieS  in  the  house- 
hold, and  that  Dr.  Herron  and  Carrie  Rand  live 
together  in  perfect  harmony  and  love. 

Before  their  going  "Mre.  Herron 's"  mother, 
Mrs.  Rand,  died.    The  daughter  was  left  $200,000 
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and  was  made  trustee  of  the  residue  of  the  Rand 
estate,  of  which  part  went  to  found  the  Rand 
School  of  Socialism  in  East  Nineteenth  Street. 
Dr.  Herron  was  to  be  its  "first  apostle,"  but  it 
is  announced  that  his  health  will  not  permit. 

Dr.  Herron 's  abandoned  wife  took  her  four 
children  and  the  alimony,  which  at  the  time  was 
said  to  have  been  $60,000,  provided  by  the  mother 
of  Miss  Carrie  Rand,  and  hid  herself  in  a  North 
Carolina  mountain  village. 


BERNARD  SHAW  FOR  POLYGAMY 


Defends  the  Indian  Kulin  System  Against  Clap- 
ham  Opinion. 
That  there  is  something  wrong  with  mod- 
ern matrimonial  conditions  appears  to  be 
conceded  in  scholarly  circles,  quite  as  much 
as  in  such  'isolated  instances  as  are  quoted 
above.  For  example,  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Sun : 

London. — The  columns  of  The  Times  have  been 
the  medium  of  a  hot  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Kulin  polygamy  in  India.  Brahmin  prac- 
ticers  of  this  social  theory  believe  that  a  woman 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  motherhood  for  mere  lack  of  a  husband.  Sir 
George  Birdwood,  a  noted  authority  on  Indian 
affairs,  had  the  temerity  to  write  to  The  Times, 
pointing  out  that  the  results  of  the  practice  are, 
that  the  children  are  of  fine  physique  and  that 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  race,  the  selection 
of  fathers  being  on  the  principles  of  best  breed- 

There  followed  a  storm  of  protest  against  this 
"revolting  and  abhorrent "  idea.  Those  criti- 
cisms stirred  George  Bernard  Shaw  to  indigna- 
tion, and  in  a  column  letter  he  denounces  the  ob- 
jectors as  narrow,  provincial  Englishmen.  His 
presentation  of  the  subject  is  so  interesting  and 
characteristic  that  it  is  worth  wider  reading.  He 
says: 

"If  the  empire  is  to  be  held  together  by  any- 
thing better  than  armed  force  we  shall  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  to  bring  the  in'stitutions  and 
social  experiments  of  our  fellow-subjects  to  a  very 
miich  higher  test  than  their  conformity  to  the  cus- 
toms of  Clapham.  It  is  true  that  mere  toleration 
for  its  own  sake  is  out  of  the  question.  We  are 
not  going  to  tolerate  suttee  or  human  sacrifice 
on  any  terms  from  anybody.  We  are  far  too 
tolerant  as  it  is,  if  not  of  other  people 's  abomina- 
tions and  superstitions,  at  all  events  of  our  own, 
which  are  numerous  and  detestable  enough  in  all 
conscience. 

"But  before  we  begin  to,  hurl  such  epithets  as 
'revolting'  and  'abhorrent'  at  any  of  the  customs 
of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  we  had  better  con- 
sider carefully  why  we  are  shocked  by  them.  Very 
few  of  us  are  trained  to  distinguish  between  the 
shock  of  unfamiliarity  and  a  genuine  ethical 
shock. 

"Kulin  polygamy  is  unfamiliar,  and  therefore 
it  shocks  us  and  causes  gentlemen  of'  ordinary 
good   breeding   to   use   abusive   and   intemperate 


language.  Under  these  circumstances  I,  having 
ascertained  that  my  opinion  is  representative 
enough  to  be  of  some  importance,  am  emboldened 
to  say  that  the  institution  of  Kulin  polygamy 
does  not  seem  to  me  on  the  face  of  it  an  un- 
reasonable one. 

"The  Bengalis  hold  that  it  is  part  of  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  things  that  women  should  bear 
children  and  that  childlessness  is  a  misfortune 
and  even  a  disgrace.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that 
this  is  as  much  the  Occidental  as  the  Oriental 
view. 

"Again,  the  Bengalis  attach  great- importance 
to  their  children  being  well  bred.  So  do  we.  How 
then  do  the  parents  of  an  English  family  of  a 
class  corresponding  to  the  Indian  Brahmin  class 
secure  well-bred  grandchildren  for  themselves 
and  also  for  their  nation?  They  use  their  social 
opportunity  to  put  their  daughters  promiscuously 
in  the  way  of  young  men  of  their  own  cast  in 
the  hope  that  marriage  will  result. 

"Frequently  it  is  not  the  result.  The  daughter 
becomes  an  old  maid,  one  of  the  wasted  mothers 
of  the  nation  which  is  j>erishing  for  want  of  well- 
bred  children.  Even*  when  the  chance  is  favor- 
able, and  the  daughter  finds  a  husband,  she  often 
refuses  to  become  a  mother  because  her  religious 
and  social  training  has  taught  her  to  regard 
motherhood  as  a  department  of  original  sin  and 
tb  glory  not  in  the  possession  of  children,  but  of 
a  husband,  so  that  a  childless  woman  with  a  hus- 
band despises  a  mother  who  has  no  husband. 

"What  does  a  Bengali  father  do  under  the 
satne  circumstances?  He  selects  a  picked  man,  a 
Brahmin  representing  the  highest  degree  of  cul- 
ture and  character  in  his  class,  and  pays  him 
£700  to  enable  his  daughter  to  become  the  mother 
of  a  well-bred  child.  Now  this  may  strike  a  paro- 
chial Englishman  as  unusual,  or,  as  he  would  put 
it,  'revolting'  and  'abhorrent,'  but  it  is  certainly 
not  unreasonable  ^nd  not  inhuman.  Far  from 
being  obviously  calculated  to  degrade  the  race,  it 
is  on  the  face  of  it  aimed  at  improving  it.  Sir 
George  Birdwood  has  just  told  us  that  Kulin 
children  'happen  for  the  most  part  to  be  of  fine 
physique.'  The  products  of  our  system  happen 
for  the  most  part  not  to  be  of  fine  physique.  Is 
it  quite  clear  that  this  is  mere  happening?  Is  it 
not,  rather,  what  one  would  eixpect  under  the  cir- 
cumstances? , '  '  ■ 

"And  is  the  practice  of  taking  deliberate  steps 
to  produce  and  reproduce  men  of  fine  physique 
really  revolting  and  abhorrent  to  our  British  con- 
science as  distinguished  from  our  British  preju- 
dice ? 

."Let  us,  however,  do  justice  to  our  system. 
Indefensible  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  it  secures 
what  most  men  want,  that  is,  the  sharing  of 
women  among  men  so  that  every  Jack  shall  have 
his  Jill  and  able  men  and  attractive  women  shall 
not  accumulate  partners  and  leave  mediocrity 
unprovided.  If  this  were  the  end  of  public  policy 
in  the  matter,  and  if  the  race  might  safely  take 
its  chance  of  degeneracy,  provided  monogamy  on 
the  even  hardest  conditions  were  maintained, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

'•'But  as  the  whole  imperial  problem  before  us 
is  fundamentally  nothing  else  than  to  produce 
more   capable   political    units   than   our    present 
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system  breeds-^in  short,  to  breed  the  superman — 
this  is  not  the  time  to  rail  at  experiments  made 
by  people  who  are  not  under  the  harrow  of  our 
prejudices  or  to  persist  in  calling  customs  founded 
on  those  prejudices  by  question-begging  names 
such  as  'purity,'  'chastity,'  'propriety,.'  and  so 
forth,  'revolting'  and  'abhorrent,'  and  to  speak 
of  a  Brahmin  who  is  the  father  of  a  hundred 
children  as  a  libertine  with  a  hundred  wives. 
Any  man  of  thirty  may  have  a  hundred  children 
without  having  a  wife  at  all,  and  still  be  posi- 
tively ascetic  in  his  temperament  compared  with 
the  average  .respectable,  faithful  British  husband 
of  the  same  age,  and  if  the  hundred  children 
'happen  to  be  of  fine  physique'  the  nation  will  be 
more  powerful  and  prosperous  in  the  next  genera- 
tion than  if  these  hundred  children  were  replaced 
by  a  hundred  others  of  indifferent  physique,  each 
having  a  different  father  promiscuously  picked  up 
in  a  Clapham  drawing  room. 

' '  A  system  which  limits  the  fertility  of  its  men 
of  fine  physique  to  the  child-bearing  capacity  of 
one  woman,  and  wastes  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
first-rate  maiden  ladies  in  barrenness,  because 
they  like  to  own  their  ownr  houses  and  manage 
their  own  affairs  without  being  saddled  with 
a  second-rate  or  a  tenth-rate  man,  must  -not  take 
its  own  merits  for  granted.  It  may  be  a  right 
system;  it  may  be  bound  up  with  all  that  is  best 
in  our  national  life  and  fortunate  in  our  national 
history;  it  may  be  all  that  our  stupidest  i>eople 
claim  for  it;  but  then,  again,  it  may  not.  The 
evidence  on  the  other  side  is  weighty,  and  the 
population  question  is  pressing  hard  on  us.  It 
must  be  argued  and  not  assumed,  and  the  final 
verdict  will  be  that  of  history  and  not  of  our 
modern  suburban  villas  with  no  nurseries." 


to  accept  the  situation  and  permit  him  to  obtain 
his  divorce  ?    I  think  so ! ' ' — New  York  Sun. 


HUSBAND'S  PRICE  IS  $1500 


ONE  WOMAN'S  DIVORCE  LOGIC 


Banker  Peabody's  Boston  Wife  Will  Not  Oppose 
His  Suit. 

Boston. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Copley  Peabody,  who 
has  been  sued  for  divorce  by  her  husband,  George 
Lee  Peabody,  the  Boston  banker,  will  make  no 
objection  to  his  getting  a  decree.  In  an  inter- 
view she  says: 

' '  Mr.  Peabody  and  I  were  married  quite  young, 
too  young  in  fact,  and  we  did  not  understand 
each  other  or  ourselves,  as  it  now  seems  to  me. 
We  held  to  our  ways  and  lived  pe»cefully,  but 
perhaps  a  little  independently  of  each  other. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  we  continued  in  this 
way  quite  ignorantly  as  I  now  look  back  upon 
it,  until  the  time  came  a  few  years  ago  when 
he  seemed  to  desire  to  call  me  back  and  that  we 
should  become  more  domestic,  extremely  so,  as 
his  wish  appeared  to  me,  and  I  just  couldn't 
stand  it. 

"I  believe  my  husband  was  and  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  men.  He  was  a  model  man.  We 
were  sort  of  mismated,  that  is  all. 

"Mr.  Peabody  sees  fit  now  to  apply  for  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion.  It  is  not 
such  a  terrible  accusation.  Since  he  desires  a 
divorce  and  considering  what  I  have  told  you 
would  it  not  be  the  most  sensible  thing  for  me 


Irish  Girls,  After  Toiling  in  America,  Go  Back  to 
Erin  to  Wed. 

Dublin. — Irish  girls  who  emigrate  to  America 
are  just  now  the  heroines  of  the  inquiry  court 
being  held  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Conges- 
tion in  Ireland.  It  has  been  declared  that  Irish 
girls  go  to  America,  save  their  money,  and  in  a 
few  years  return  to  their  old  homes  and  marry, 
perhaps  their  old  sweethearts,  at  any  rate  Irish- 
men who  are  glad  to  get  brides  with  a  dowry. 

The  commission  is  now  taking  testimony  in  Ire- 
land on  the  necessity  for  dividing  the  large  hold- 
ings of  land  among  the  peasantry.  This  testi- 
mony is  usually  dull  reading,  but  occasionally  it 
is  relieved  by  humorous  incidents.  One  of  these 
occurred  the  other  day  when  the  commission  was 
sitting  at  Claremorris,  County  Mayo,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  price  of  a  husband  in  Mayo  being 
officially  fixed  at  from  $1000  to  $1500. 

Rev.  Father  Fallon  of  Knock  was  discussing 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  he 
declared  that  they  were  becoming  more  practi- 
cal and  less  sentimental.  This,  he  thought,  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  large  number  of 
American  emigrants,  who  returned  and  settled 
down  at  home.  There  were  as  many  as  100 
every  summer  who  came  home  to  his  parish, 
he  said,  and  many  of  them  remained.  Most  of 
them  were  girls,  and  some  of  them  had  saved 
as  much  as  $1000  or  $1500,  and  with  this  they 
had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  husbands. 

"So  I  take  it  the  market  price  of  a  husbanJ 
in  County  Mayo  is  from  $1000  to  $1500,"  said 
the  chairman.  "Yes,  that  is  about  the  quota- 
tion," said  the  priest,  with  a  smile.  Father  Fal- 
lon added  that  very  few  male  emigrants  came 
back,  and  that  few  of  them  sent  money  home. 
Nearly  all  the  money  that  is  sent  home  from 
America  comes  from  the  girls,  he  declared. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


SONS  HAVE  OWN  HOUSE 


Father   Invents   This   Method   of  Lessening   th& 
Mother's  Household  Cares. 

William  Jeffery,  a  real  estate  man  of  Berkeley 
Heights,  N.  J.,  who  is  the  father  of  six  sons 
ranging  in  age  from  6  to  15  years,  is  building  a 
one-story  bungalow  in  the  rear  of  his  own  home- 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  boys  and  given  over 
entirely  to  their  care.  There  the  boys  are  to- 
live,  study,  and  play,  and  there  they  can  "rough 
house"  to  whatever  extent  they  please,  says  their 
father,  but  they  are  only  to  enter  their  parents'" 
house  on  invitation,  and  their  parents  in  re- 
turn will  call  on  them.  Mr.  Jeffery  said  of  the 
plan : 

"I  had  long  been  trying  to  deviSe  some  way 
of  lessening  my  wife's  work;  at  last  I  hit  on 
this,  and  J  have  written  to  President  Roosevelt 
tp  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it.    My  wife  and  1 
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believe  it  will  cut  down  her  work  by  half  or  two- 
thirds." 

The  bungalow  is  to  be  equipped  with  movable 
bunks,  and  with  lockers  where  the  boys  will  keep 
their  gruns,  baseball  bats,  tennis  rackets,  and 
other  things  wTiioh  they  formerly  left  about  the 
house.  There  is  only  one  room,  but  that  is  to  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones  by  sliding 
screens.  In  winter  they  will  get  their  heat  from 
a  big  stove,  which  they  must  look  after  them- 
selves. 

In  fact,  they  are  to  do  all  the  house  work; 
they  are  to  make  their  own  beds,  sweep  the  floor, 
and  put  away  their  own  things.  Mr.  Jeffery 
says  that  in  this  way  he  believes  they  will  ac- 
quire a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  spirit  of- 
self-reliance  such  as  no  other  training,  not  even 
boarding  school,  would  give  them. 

The  six  boys  are  watching  the  progress  of  the 
building  with  the  anticipation  of  much  pleasure. 
They  are  pleased  with  the  idea  of  having  a 
house  of  ther  own.  Mrs.  Jeffery,  when  asked 
what  she  thought  of  the  plan,  said,  smilingly, 
that  she  thought  it  would  much  lessen  her  cares. 

"However  good  the  boys  mean  to  be,"  she 
said,  "they  can't  help  stubbing  their  toes  on 
the  furniture,  and  tracking  mud  about  the  car- 
pets, and  it 's  hard  for  them  to  keep  from  skylark- 
ing. But  now  they  can  skylark  all  they  want, 
for  there  will  be  nothing  to  break." 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Jeffery,  "in  order  to 
have  the  bungalow  kept  neat  and  clean,  there 
must  be  some  supervision.  I  shall  inspect  their 
quarters  every  day  myself  and  any  neglect  will 
be  visited  with  fitting  discipline."  Following 
the  example  of  Commissoner  Bingham,  Mr.  Jef- 
fery plans  to  make  his  inspections  at  different 
hours  each  day,  and  unexpectedly. 

"This  idea,"  he  said,  so  much  lessens  the 
worries  and  cares  of  a  mother  that  it  ought  to 
be  taken  up  by  other  persons  who  have  large 
families.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  spread 
quickly.  One  thing  about  it  is  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  good  healthy  skylarking  among  boys,  and  it 's 
good  for  them;  but  you  can't  have  it  in  the 
house." — New  York   Times. 


20  CHILDREN  IN  20  YEARS 


ON   HONEYMOON   WITH    GRANDMA 


Young  Man  Tells  of  Remarkable  Change  in  Re- 
lationship. 

San  Francisco. — Tom  Hugh  Alison  of  Manlius, 
N.  Y.,  who  married  his  grandmother,  is  here  on 
his  honeymoon. 

"My  grandfather,  Dr.  Buffum,  of  Rochester, 
was  a  peppery  old  fellow,"  said  he.  "First  he 
disinherited  my  sister  because  she  married  a  bar- 
ber. This  left  me  his  sole  heir.  He  decided  to 
marry,  although  he  was  past  80,  to  keep  me 
from  inheriting  his  estate. 

"I  didn't  know  it,  but  the  girl  he  picked  out 
was  my  sweetheairt,  only  17  years  of  age.  She 
decided  to  accept  his  offer  to  save  the  estate  for 
me.  That  was  nearly  six  years  ago.  He  died 
a  year  ago,  and  the  young  woman  whom  I  called 
grandmother  became  my  wife." — Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald. 


Stork  Visited  South  Dakota  Couple  Every  Year 
of  Married  Life. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — Soutli  Dakota  claims  the 
honor  of  being  the  home  of  one  of  the  largest 
families  in  the  United  States,  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michael  Hoffman,  who  live  in  Brook 
County. 

Eighteen  members  of  their  remarkable  family 
are  still  living.  The  father  died  only  a  few  days 
ago  and  two  children  expired  in  infancy. 

Three  children  were  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoff- 
man when  they  were  residents  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  stork  came  seventeen  times  after  they  ar- 
rived in  South  Dakota. 

Of  the  eighteen  children  who  still  survive  nine 
are  boys  and  nine  are  girls.  All  have  received  a 
good    education. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoffman  were  also  fortunate  in. 
their  financial  affairs  and  accumulated  a  large 
amount  of  property.  One  interesting  feature  is 
that  the  stork  brought  the  children  one  at  a  time 
and  that  during  the  Hoffmans'  first  20  years  of 
married   life   a  child   arrived   every   year. — New 

York  Herald.       

WHEN  A  GIRL'S  IN  LOVE 


There's   Trouble   Ahead   if   She   Be   of   Spoiled 
Type. 

When  the  girl  who  knows  better  than  her 
mother  falls  in  love  she  is  so  self-opinionated  that 
she  makes  huge  mistakes  which  tinge  her  whole 
life  with  bitterness.  Rather  than  listen  to  the 
impression  her  sweetheart  makes  upon  her  pa- 
rents, or  hearken  to  the  counsel  they  give  her, 
she  trusts  to  her  own  callow  judgment,  and 
though  there  may  be  a  hundred  reasons  against 
an  alliance  with  the  man  she  believes  has  won 
her  love,  no  power  on  earth  will  turn  hier  from 
her  determination  to  be  his. 

Supposing  brute  force  be  directed  against  her 
to  compel  hiCr  to  be  saved  from  an  adventurer, 
she  will  sulk,  mourn  and  relapse  into  a  decline,  so 
that  the  hearts  of  her  father  and  mother  will  be 
wrung  with  misery.  And  all  because  a  chit 
whose  years  number  less  than  20  believes  she 
knows   better  than   her  mother! 

To  blame  modern  education  for  this  sad  lapse 
from  the  time-honored  relations  held  by  mothers 
and  daughters  throughout  the  ages  would  be  un- 
fair. Very  often  it  is  the  mothers  who  are 
themselves  to  blame.  They  adore  their  little 
girls  too  much,  and  praise  their  cleverness  too 
openly  for  the  child's  good. 

The  absurd  pitch  to  which  child  worship  has 
attained  is  responsible  for  the  arrogance  and 
self-satisfaction  of  the  twentieth  century  daugh- 
ter. What  child,  pampered  and  bowed  down  be- 
fore, as  the  child  of  this  age  is,  could  fail  to 
grow  up  with  cast-iron  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  its  own  perfections? 

Education  has  all  her  wqrk  cut  out  to  correct 
the  immense  self-importance  of  her  pupils  when 
they  arrive  under  her  tuteUge,  and  even  she 
fails  to  eradicate  the  ill-effects  of  wholesale  wor-  • 
ship  lavished  on  the  young  creatures  of  the 
nursery  in  their  extreme  youth. — Toledo  Blade. 
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MAKING  MATCHES    IN  THE   GHETTO 


FAMOUS  "SHATCHEN"  IN  CHICAGO  WHO  HAS  JOINED  TWO  THOU- 

SAND  COUPLES.— EVERY  NEW  YOUNG  MAN  IS  CANVAST 

AS  TO  HIS  INCOME  AND  VIEWS  ON  MATRIMONY. 

SOME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES. 


IT  is  picturesque  to  turn  from  the  strenuous 
conditions  and  circumstances  involved 
in  the  above  symposium  and  to  follow  the 
course  of  love  and  matrimony  into  Old  World 
surroundings,  especially  where  the  latter  are 
transferred  to  a  large  city  in  the  United 
States,  as  described  in  the  following  from 
the   Chicago  Tribune : 

Backing  up  her  assertions  with  a  record  of 
2,000  couples  mated  through  her  assistance  and 
go-between,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Cutler,  178  Blue  Island 
Avenue,  claims  to  be  the  biggest  and  most  suc- 
cessful "shatchen,"  or  marriage  broker,  in  the 
Chicago  Ghetto.  Her  friends,  among  whom, 
strangely  enough,  are  some  of  the  couples  she 
had  united,  claim  that  she  is  the  biggest  matri- 
monial agent  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world.  Her  tact  and 
diplomacy  simply  draw  young  people  to  her, 
they  say. 

If  Cupid  is  blind,  Mrs.  Cutler  is  even  far 
sighted.  If  the  tiny  god  depends  upon  sentiment 
and  affection,  the  little  woman  depends  entirely 
upon  cold  reasoning  and  dry  mathematical  cal- 
culations to  do  the  work  of  uniting  young  men 
and  young  women,  at  the  rate  of  four  couples 
a  week,   year  in,   year  out. 

The  official  business  card  of  Mrs.  Cutler's 
matrimonial  establishment  reads:  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cutler,  Matrimonial  Agency." 

In  Yiddish  it  reads:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cutler,  the 
most  successful  shatchens. " 

The  husband,  Israel  Cutler,  is  head  of  the  firm 
by  courtesy  only.  In  real  life  he  is  a  ealciminer 
and  whitewasher,  and  his  activity  in  the  matri- 
monial agency  at  most  is  that  of  private  secre- 
tary and  adviser  to  Mrs.  Cutler.     He  keeps  her 

books  and  records. 

•       *       » 

Sunday  the  Shatchen's  Busiest  Day. 

When  found  at  her  home  Sunday  afternoon, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  her  busiest  day  in  the 
week,  Mrs.  Cutler  was  sitting  on  a  rocker  and 
fanning  herself  with  a  newspaper.  Her  husband 
who  was  watching  every  motion  his  wife  made, 
explained  that  she  had  been  "hustling"  all 
morning  trying  to  look  up  a  young  man  whose 
"tnoim"     (engagement)    w^as    to      occur      that 


evening  and  who  suddenly  disappeared  from 
his    old   quarters   without   notifying  the   agency. 

Taking  tine  writer  for  one  of  those  lonely 
souls  pining  for  the  blessings  of  matrimony, 
Mrs.  Cutler  scanned  him  from  head  to  foot, 
and,  with  an  air  of  conviction,  began  to  hold 
forth  on  the  practicability  of  marriage  in  gen- 
eral, and  wisely  planned  and  carefully  executed 
marriage  in  particular.  An  aged  Jew,  who 
looked  to  be  a  friend  of  the  family,  nodded  ap- 
provingly at  every  word  the  woman  uttered, 
and  finally  could  not  refrain  from  making  a 
remark   himself. 

*'A  man  who  is  not  married  is  not  a  man. 
He  is  a  youngster.  You  cannot  depend  upon 
him." 

As  proof  of  his  assertion  he  cited  the  story 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  how  "the  Lord  God  saw 
that  it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone," 
and  took  one  of  Adam 's  ribs  and  made  a  woman 
thereof. 

One  Hundred  Marriage  Brokers  in  Chicago. 

When  Mrs.  Cutler  was  informed  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  writer  she  at  once  dropped  her  pro- 
fessional air  and  proceeded  to  talk  about  her 
business  freely  and  with  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  an  artist  talks  about  his  masterpiece. 

"There  are  shatchens  and  shatchens,"  she 
said,  not  without  pride.  "But  it  takes  a  per- 
son with  brains  to  bring  a  'shidach'  (marriage 
deal)  to  a  head.  There  are  fifty,  maybe  one 
hundred,  shatchens  in  Chicago,  but  it  is  not 
everybody  that  can  do  as  much  business  as  I 
do  and  have  as  many  friends  as  I  have. 

"I  have  had  mothers  come  to  see  me  about 
a  husband  for  their  daughters,  and  then  after 
they  were  married  come  to  thank  me  for  the 
nice  young  men  I  found.  I  have  had  hundreds 
of  Jewish  young  men,  especially  those  from 
the  country  who  engaged  my  services,  thank 
me  likewise  for  the  assistance  rendered  them 
in  finding  wives  for  them.  In  the  many  years 
of  my  experience  as  a  shatchen  I  never  yet 
have  made  a  blunder,  as  some  of  the  green 
shatchens  do,  and  go  about  for  a  week  hunting 
a  man  for  a  certain  woman  only  to  find  in  the 
end  that  the  woman  is  married  ami  that  some 
one  had  played  a  trick  on  the  shatchen. 

"You  will  find  among  our  patrons  men  and 
women   of    all    ages   us   well    as   from   all   walks 
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in  life.  The  young  of  course  are  the  dominat- 
ing element.  Widows  come  next.  We  keep  a 
record  of  these  applicants,  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion,    date    of    birth,    family    relations,    financial 

standing  and  general  appearance, 

•       *       « 

Look  Up  the  Business  Side. 

"Sometimes  a  mother  will  come  to  us  and 
ask  us  to  find  a  husband  for  her  daughter, 
sometimes  the  father  and  sometimes  the 
daughter  herself.  We  find  out  the  candidate's 
financial  standing,  as  well  as  her  family  rela« 
tionships,  and  the  value  of  such  relationships 
to  the  future  husband,  and  then  we  know  in 
what  class  to  place  the  bride  and  the  kind  of 
a  young  man  we  are  to  look  up  for  her. 

''The  men  we  likewise  classify  according  to 
their  earnings  and  trade.  Family  relationship 
plays  much  less  of  a  role  with>  men  than  with 
women.  It  usually  is  the  personal  attributes 
of    the    applicant    that    is   considered. 

"A  'shida-ch'  (engagement)  must  follow,  as 
a  rule,  a  week  after  the  introduction.  But  it 
may  come  sooner.  Many  of  the  young  men 
from  the  country  who  come  to  Chicago  seldom 
take  more  than  three  days  to  make  up  their 
minds.  We  charge  $5  for  registration,  th^n 
after  an  engagement  follows  they  pay  according 
to  their  means.  If  the  young  man  gets  a 
dowry  of  several  hundred  dollars  he  will  pay 
$25  to  the  shatehen.  If  he  gets  in  addition  a 
well-fui-nished  house  from  his  father-in-law, 
the  fee  of  the  shatehen  is  likely  to  be  higher." 
■  But  the  life  of  the  matchmaker  is  not  alto- 
gether   rosy. 

"The  most  disgusting  thing  about  the  life  of 
a  shatehen,"  Mrs.  Cutler  declared,  "is  that  he 
is  held  responsible  for  the  match.  If  the  hus- 
band turns  out  to  be  an  irresponsible  young 
man  or  gambler,  the  young  wife  not  infre- 
quently will  come  with  a  complaint  to  the 
shatehen.  Sometimes  the  bride's  mother  will 
come  and  create  a  scene,  as  if  the  shatehen 
were  supposed  to  know  everything  about  every- 
body. ,       »       » 

Married  Men  Fool  the  Shatehen. 

"But  .this  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  trouble  we  have  with  a  certain 
class  of  married  men  who  always  give 
themselves  out  as  bachelors  and  come  ask- 
ing us  to  hunt  up  wives  for  them. 
'  These  men  almost  ruin  one's  business,  some- 
times. Many  of  them  have  families  in  the  old 
country,  but  when  they  come  to  Chicago  they 
shave  off  their  beards  and  parade  as  unmarried 
men.  How  can  you  identify  them?  There  is 
no  passport  here.  Some  of  these  men  are 
downright  scoundrels,  others  are  more  foolish 
than  wicked.  They  seem  to  possess  a  mania 
for  posing  as  a  bridegroom  and  going  through 
the  marriage  ceremony,  while  not  a  few  will 
marry  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  good  meal, 
clean  collar,  and  linen  which  they  get  out  of  the 
affair." 

"It    is    men    like    these,"    Mrs.    Cutler    said 
with  a  flash  in  her  eye  worthy  of  a  general  in 


the  most  strategic  moment  of  his  campaign, 
"that  I  hunt  down  mercilessly.  I  tell  you  I 
have  a  nose  for  such  men,  and  I  hunt  them 
down  like  rabbits!" 

*       »       * 

How  Shatehen  Does  His  Work. 

Thus,  a  young  man  renting  a  room  in  the 
Ghetto  at  once  is  questioned  about  his  family 
relations,  whether  he  is  single  or  married, 
whether  he  has  any  money  in  the  bank,  and,  if 
he  has,  how  much.  All  this  information  is 
gathered  by  the  nearby  shatehen.  Th^  landlady 
suddenly  will  be  found  to  take  a  maternal  in- 
terest in  the  young  man's  affairs,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  get  his  views  on  matrimony.  If  his 
views  be  favorable,  he  will  find  the  shatehen 
some  evening  on  his  return  from  work.  The 
stranger  generally  has  been  a  soldier  in  Russia, 
and  has  a  host  of  stories  about  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  in  1876.  These  he  tells  to  his  interested 
auditors  while  taking  his  snuff  and  sneezing  at 
liberal   intervals. 

In  addition  to  his  stories  he  also  will  talk 
politics — usually  world  politics — and  will  boast 
of  having  "authentic"  information  about  the 
next  move  which  the  French  are  planning  and 
the  precautionary  measures  which  Kaiser  Wil- 
liam of  Germany  will  adopt.  The  shatehen 
usually  also  has  decided  views  on  the  yellow 
peril,  claims  that  the  Japanese  are  the  lost  ten 
tribes,  predicts  a  great  future  for  them,  and 
brings  scores  of  citations  from  the  scriptures 
to  prove  that  the  Nippons  will  dominate  the 
world   in   the   end. 

»    .  »       • 

Gradually  Leads  Up  to  the  Point. 

This  visitor  will  come  in  for  two  or  three 
evening-s,  cultivating  the  friendship  of  their 
boarder,  and  finally  will  tell  him  of  a  highly 
desirable  young  woman  with  a  highly  desirable 
dowry  and  a  highly  desirable  father,  whom  he 
thinks  he  could  manage  to  obtain  for  this  young 
man.  "You  are  worthy  of  a  nice  home  and  a 
nice  and  rich  family,"  says  the  shatehen,  "be- 
cause you  are  a  fine  young  man,  coming  from 
intelligent  parents — only  fortune  has  been  a 
little  unkind  to  you." 

This  maneuvering  will  last  a  few  more  nights, 
and  then  the  shatehen  will  become  convinced 
that  the  highly  desirable  young  man  is  not  de- 
sirable at  all,  and  will  leave  him  alone,  or  else 
an  engagement  will  follow,  with  the  shatehen 
getting  from  $15  to  $25  for  his  trouble. 

This  dragnet  which  the  shatchens  lay  out  for 
"boarders"  often  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
a  ridiculous  situation. 

Not  infrequently  a  boarder  who  grows  tired 
of  the  importunities  of  the  shatehen  finally  will 
agree  to  go  and  see  the  young  woman,  and  will 
then  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  date  for 
an  engagement.  The  shatehen  may  hustle  for 
three  days  at  a  time.  The  girl  will  invite  all 
her  friends,  and  at  the  last  moment  the  bride- 
groom to  be  will  fail  to  appear.  The  shatehen 
rushes  to  his  house  like  a  madman,  only  to  find 
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^h3;t    he    has  j'ust    paid    off    his    landlady    and 
moved    to    another   part    of    the    city. 

*       •       * 

Thinks  Married  Woman  Is  a  Widow. 

An  incident,  almost  fit  to  be  staged,  oecuri-ed 
in  the  Ghetto  recently.  A  Jewish  merchant 
from  New  York  came  to  Chicago  to  locate  a 
branch  of  his  business  in  the  Ghetto.  He 
brought  with  him  his  wife,  a  beautiful  Ameri- 
can young  woman,  who  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  Yiddish.  In  order  to  be  able  to  find 
the  desired  location  more  easily,  the  man  and 
his  wife  decided  to  rent  a  couple  of  furnished 
rooms  in  the  Ghetto.  As  soon  as  they  moved 
into  their  apartments,  the  news  somehow  spread 
that  the  young  woman  was  a  widow,  and  that 
the  man  accompanying  her  was  her  brother. 
With  this  went  another  legend  of  great  riches 
which  the  woman  p>ossessed  and  was  ready  to 
bestow  upon  a  man  she  might  deem  worthy  to 
become  her  husband. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  shatchens  in  the 
Ghetto  who  got  wind  of  the  affair  immediately 
went  over  to  the  woman's  home.  He  found 
her  alone,  and  excitedly  began  telling  her  of  a 
young  man  who  would  make  just  the  ideal  hus- 
band for  her.  The  woman  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  what  was  said,  and,  thinking  he  had 
some  business  to  impart  to  her  husband,  she 
answered  with  a  pleasant  smile.  The  next  day 
the  man  came  again,  and  the  same  scene  was 
repeated* 

The   woman,  who  had   told   the   shatchen  the 


previous  day  to  come  toward  evening,  when 
her  husband  would  be  home,  thought  that  he 
did  not  understand  her,  and  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain. To  make  sure  that  he  did  not  make  the 
same  mistake  again  she  took  a  piece  of  paper 
and  wrote  on  it:  "Come  tomorrow  at  5  o'clock." 
*       «       • 

Suitor  and  Shatchen  Visit  the  Husband. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  next  day  the 
shatchen  came  with  a  young  man  attired  in 
his   best. 

"Here  is  tb?  gentleman  who  wanted  to  see 
you,"  the  woman  said  to  her  husband,  and  the 
latter,  who  spoke  Yiddish,  invited  the  shatchen 
and  his  client  into  an  adjoining  room.  A  min- 
ute later  the  woman  was  startled  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  laughter  which  came  from  the  next 
room.  She  rushed  up  to  the  door  and  found 
her   husband  rolling  on   the   floor  in  merriment. 

The  shatchen  and  his  client  left  the  house, 
"skipping  half  a  dozen  steps  at  a  time,"  as  the 
neighbors    said. 

Mrs.  Cutler  says  that  such  blunders  only  can 
be  made  by  novices  in  the  business  and  not  by 
veteran  shatchens.  She  told  of  cases  where  a 
young  man  who  had  seen  his  bride  only  once 
or  twice  at  the  shatchen 's  house  frequently  mis- 
took the  bride's  sister  for  the  bride  herself. 
Afterward  the  young  man,  on  finding  the  bride's 
sister  more  attractive  than  the  bride,  backed 
out  of  the  deal  in  favor  of  the  other  girl  half 
an  hour  before  the  engagement  was  to  have 
taken   place. 


Not  a  Bit  Bashful. 

Visitor  from  the  North — When  I  poked  that 
crab  that  got  off  the  string  he  jumped  right  at 
me.  I  was  much  surprised  at  his  apparent  bold- 
ness. 

Southern  Hostess — Why  were  you? 

Northern  Visitor — Because  I  had  always  been 
told  that  crabs  were  so  backward. — Baltimore 
American. 


Shameless. 

Goggins — Sir,  I  believe  the  administration's 
course  is  right.  The  railroads  are  nothing  but  a 
pack  of  robbers. 

Bluggs — You're  right — they  are  such  brazen, 
barefaced  robbers,  too.  Why,  they  don't  even 
take  the  trouble  to  cover  their  tracks.— Cleveland 
Leader. 


Life's  Cameos. 


Life  is  a  series  of  snapshots  of  emotion,  and 
he  who  succeeds  in  making  a  good  picture  which 
can  be  framed  and  hung,  thinks  he  has  grasped 
immortality. — ^Lucas  Cleeve  in  "Nathan  Todd." 


Wearisome. 

"Isn't  the  conversation  of  a  bunch  of  women 
tiresome  ?  " 

"Indeed  it  is;  it  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  con- 
versation of  a  bunch  of  men  in  a  barber  shop." 
— Houston  Post. 
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— Detroit  Journal. 


ORKING  under  reasons  which  have  not  yet  been  completely  analyzed, 
the  last  two  years  have  witnessed  a  broad  and  exhilarating  revival  of  interest 
in  baseball.  In  some  respects  the  excitement  parallels  that  of  the  older  days 
when  such  men  as  Captain  Anson  became  famous.      Doubtless,  the  cause 
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Washington  Post. 


is  twofold,  lying  chiefly  in  the  necessity  of 
relaxation  brought  about  by  strenuous  busi- 
ness conditions,  and  subordinately  in  an  in- 
creasing love  of  popular  exuberance  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public.  Prior  to  the 
baseball  fever,  football  had  its  hold  with 
equal  intensity,  but  the  changing  of  the  rules 
of  the  latter  game  last  year  and  the  year 
before  temporarily  dampened  the  general  in- 
terest. Now,  however,  with  the  closing  of 
the  baseball  season,  the  pigskin  sport  comes 
to  the  front  with  renewed  attention  and 
promises  to  be  more  noisy  and  glorious  than 
ever. 


HOW    THE    SOX    WERE    WORSTED. 


Dryden's    Colloquial   Account    of   One     of    the 
Victories   of  the   Tigers. 

The  eventual  leader  in  the  championship 

fight  in  baseball  was  a  Chicago  team,  but  it 

was  not  the  one  described  in  the  following 

from  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — This  day's  work  tore  a 
ragged  gash  in  the  prospects  of  those  cham- 
pions. While  Mr.  Mack's  rude  athletes  were 
tossing  the  harpoon  into  us,  3  to  1,  the  Tigers 
bit  another  large  chunk  out  of  Boston,  which 
tightened  the  Sox  hold  on  third  place.  Beats 
all   how   Jennings   and   his  bunch   keep   on   win- 


ning. It  seems  easier  than  breaking  out  of  the 
Cook  county  jail.  Our  only  hope  now  is  to 
throw  the  hook  into  Boston,  which  has  been  the 
fall   guy  for  Detroit. 

W^alsh,  the  willing  worker,  did  his  level  best 
today,  but  the  fortunes  of  war  were  against  him 
in  the  shape  of  one  James  Dygert,  the  small 
but  virulent  spitball  impresario.  He  was 
almost  as  stingy  as  Plank  and  the  dry  ball.  We 
chopped  off  the  same  number  of  hits,  two,  count 
'em — but  James  was  more  generous  than  Plank 
in  that  he  permitted  the  Sox  to  cop  one  tally 
after  his  side  had  more  than  enough.  George 
Davis  was  our  pioneer  iu'  the  hitting  line,  his 
single  in  the  seventh  being  the  first  mark  against 
Dygert. 

In  the  ninth  Isbell  created  a  double  over  Mr. 
Seybold's  dome  of  thought,  and  that  blow 
averted  a  second  shutout  in  as  many  days. 
Dygert  basked  in  the  glad  light  of  strong  sup- 
port, while  Walsh,  the  willing  worker,  was  up 
against   the   bungle. 

The  Athletics  got  one  legitimate  run  in  the  first 
round,  though  a  base  on  balls  figured  in  it. 
Robe's  misplays  paved  the  way  to  the  other  two. 
George  made  a  bum  chuck  in  the  sixth  that  netted 
one  tally,  and  his  drop  of  a  thrown  ball  in  the 
seventh  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  last  one. 

Walsh  was  in  winning  form,  but  lack  of  swats 
on  our  side  proved  a  heavy  handicap.  The  big 
spitter  was  hit  seven  times  and  his  Hck  of  con- 
trol was  costly.  Two  of  his  three  passes  were 
productive  and  he  hit  one  gent  who  scored.  At 
the  same  time  Dygert  made  a  holy  show  of  the 
Sox  as  hitters,  and  he  was  inspired  to  great  deeds 
by  loyal  rooter  gangs. 

This  town  has  gone  batty  on  the  subject  of 
rooting.  Hugh  Dougherty  came  back  with  the 
minstrel  band  and  a  bunch  of  bugs  in  the  bleach- 
ers had  a  locomotive  bell.  Both  musical  organi- 
zations kept  up  a  continued  din,  while  the  wives 
of  local  players  in  the  balcony  blew  their  surplus 
wind  into  tin  horns  of  large  caliber.  The  bleacher 
orchestra  saluted  all  straw  hats  entering  that 
section,  and  there  were  plenty  of  them.  The 
straw  hat  is  not  officially  called  in  here  until 
after  January  1. 


— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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WINNING  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Story  of  the  Remarkable  Record  of  the  "Cubs" 
of  Western  Chicago. 

The   story   of  the   team  that   did  win   is 
told  as  follows  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Chicago's    Cubs    are    twice    champions    of    the 
National  League,  absolutely,  irrevocably,  unbeat- 


hand  the  last  lingering  gossamer  of  doubt  that 
the  Cubs  would  unfurl  from  their  pennant  pole 
next  spring  the  legend,  ''Champions,  1906  and 
1907."  That  act  terminated  the  one  game  Chi- 
cago needed  to  make  probability  certain  and  sev- 
ered the  spider  web  thread  by  which  Pittsburg 
clung  to  an  impossible  chance  to  dispute  with  the 
Cubs  the  right  to  this  year's  championship. 
Joy  Reigns  Supreme. 
Forgotten   in   the   superlative  joy   of  the  mo- 


A    BAD    CASE. 


— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


ably,  and  will  be  until  that  "twice"  is  changed 
to  ''thrice." 

When  Umpire  Carpenter,  with  a  Chesterfieldian 
wave  of  his  hand,  terminated  the  game  with 
Philadelphia  at  the  end  of  seven  and  a  half  in- 
nings with  the  score  4  to  1  in  Chicago's  favor, 
sending  10,000  big  and  little,  old  and  young 
children  capering  gleefully  out  into  the  rain  and 
thickening  darkness,  he  brushed  away  with  that 


ment  were  the  discomforts  of  over  two  hours' 
siege  with  a  measly  drizzle,  almost  overlooked 
were  the  sensational  features  of  the  cinching 
game,  which  included  a  triple  play,  the  first  in 
years  by  the  Cubs,  which  might  have  been  made 
unassisted  and  so  have  equaled  a  world's  record. 
Only  faintly  remembered  was  Evers'  second  clean 
steal  home  from  third  within  a  month.  For  those 
Cubs  certainly  made  memorable  the  battle  which 
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gave  Chicago  its  eighth  National  League  pen- 
nant beyond  dispute. 

Long  after  those  schoolboy  tots  who  shrilly  en- 
couraged their  heroes  have  shed  school  books 
and  toys  and  grown  to  maturity,  the  Cubs  still 
will  be  their  heroes.  Written  in  their  expanded 
memories  will  be  the  name  of  Frank  Chance  in 
larger  letters  than  that  of  A.  G.  Spalding  or  A.  C. 
Anson,  the  only  other  diamond  stars  who  have 
brought  National  League  pennants  to  Chicago. 

Long  after  the  baseball  world  has  forgotten 
the  famous  "stonewall  infield"  of  the  years  when 
Pfeffer,  Bums,  and  Williamson  earned  pennants 
for  Chicago  in  the  '80 's  it  will  remember  Evers, 
Tinker,  and  Steinfeldt,  the  "stonewall  defense" 
of  the  twentieth  century.  When  those  boy  rooters 
who  climbed  over  the  big  bleachers  like  restless, 
busy  ants  have  school  boys  of  their  own  the  names 
of  Brown,  Overall,  Lundgren,  Reulbach,  Pfiester, 
and  Fraser  will  have  crowded  off  the  mental  slate 
those  of  Corcoran,  Goldsmith,  and  Clarkson. 
Johnny  Kling  and  Patsy  Moran  will  be  greater 
names  with  which  to  conjure  up  past  glories  than 
those  of  "Silver"  Flint  or  even  Mike  Kelly. 
When  those  school  girls'  hair  is  gray  and  their 
eyes  dim  with  years  the  names  of  Schulte,  Sheck- 
ard,  and  Slagle,  "Sigmas  three,"  will  have 
pushed  into  the  back  row  of  the  shelves  of  fame 
Gore  and  Dalrymple,  Ryan  and  Sunday. 

Glory  for  "Cap"  Chance. 

One  pennant  only  did  A.  G.  Spalding  land  for 
Chicag"o,  that  of  1878.  Five  championships  were 
won  by  "Cap"  Anson,  three  in  succession  from 
1880  to  1882  inclusive,  and  two  more  in  1885  and 
1886.  Then  followed  a  dreary  desert  of  twenty 
years  until  another  great  name  was  added  to 
theirs,  until  Frank  Chance  brought  back  the 
glories  of  the  past  by  adding  two  flaunting  pen- 
nants to  Chicago's  store  of  honors.  Nor  is  that 
all,  for  this  twentieth  century  leader — "peerless' 
he  has  been  called,  and  rightly — has  not  completed 
his  career.     Rather  he  has  only  just  begun  it. 

Here  are  the  names  which  will  appear  in  "big- 
gest type  on  the  pages  of  National  League  his- 
tory, as  the  runaway  winners  of  the  two  great 
races : 

Chance,  Evers,  Tinker,  Steinfeldt,  Sheckard, 
Slagle,  Schulte,  Kling,  Moran,  Brown,  Lundgren, 
Overall,  Ruelbach,  Pfiester,  Taylor,  Hofman. 

These  are  the  doubly  crowned  heroes  who  have 
stood  the  brunt  of  two  campaigns  and  demon- 
strated in  them  their  supremacy  beyond  dispute. 
These  are  the  "Champions  of  1906  and  1907." 

Beneath,  or  beside  them,  on  the  same  pages  of 
history  will  be  written  in  smaller  hand  the  names  • 
of  Gessler,  Beebe,  Noonan,  and  Wicker,  who  were 
lesser  factors  in  bringing  the  pennant  of  last 
year  to  the  west  side  and  of  Fraser,  Howard,  Dur- 
bin,  Randall,  and  Zimmerman,  who  have  con- 
tributed their  best,  when  called  upon,  to  earn  for 
Chicago  its  1907  banner. 

Win  Despite  Great  Handicap. 
No  team  ever  won  a  major  league  pennant  in 
the  face  of  greater  handicaps  than  the  Cubs  have 
experienced  this  year — handica^ps  which  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  any  other  championship 
aspirant.     It  is  the  general  impression  Manager 


Chance  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  for  two 
seasons  in  the  matter  of  accidents  to  regulars 
and  in  being  able  to  keep  his  line-up  intact.  The 
reverse  is  true. 

During  the  hottest  part  of  the  race  the  Cubs 
were  able  to  pit  their  regular  defense  and  attack 
against  the  enemy  in  mighty  few  games.  They 
started  their  season  without  their  crack  shortstop, 
who^was  just  out  of  the  hospital  after  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis.  Not  until  May  14,  a  month 
after  the  opening  and  a  crucial  month,  could  Jo 
Tinker  fill  his  customary  place.  Only  a  month 
later  he  was  down  and  out  for  ten  days  with 
" Charley  horse." 

Schulte  Long  Absent. 

Two  days  aften  Tinker  first  was  available, 
Frank  Schulte,  one  of  the  team's  leading  batters, 
was  taken  sick  and  had  to  undergo  an  oi>eration 
which  kept  him  out  of  harness  from  the  middle 
of  May  until  the  first  of  July,  a  period  of  over 
six  weeks,  at  a  time  when  the  Cubs  were  having 
some  of  their  toughest  battles  of  the  year  to  es- 
tablish their  lead.  Manager  Chance  himself, 
while  not  absent  from  the  line-up  for  any  such 
extended  period  as  these  two  stars,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  lie  off  for  a  week  or  ten  days  several 
times  during  the  year  because  of  an  ailment  which 
no  doctor  has  been  able  to  explain  to  the  Cub 
leader  satisfactorily  as  yet.  Slagle  has  been  out 
of  the  garden  guarding  business  repeatedly. 

Kling,  the  Cubs'  premier  backstop,  also  has 
been  disabled,  once  at  a  time  when  Moran,  his 
alternate,  was  at  home  burying  his  mother,  leav- 
ing the  burden  of  catching  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Hardy  and  Olis,  two  youngsters  scarcely  ac- 
quainted with  their  teammates. 

Not  one  of  the  regulars  has  been  able  to  play 
in  every  game.  Evers  and  Steinfeldt  have  come 
nearest  to  it,  and  Sheckard  is  next  to  them  in 
point  of  continuous  service.  All  three  of  them 
have  played  when  they  would  have  been  on  the 
bench  or  in  bed  if  other  men  were  not  more 
seriously  hurt. 

Nor  has  Manager  Chance  had  the  use  of  his 
great  pitching  staff  for  anything  like  the  entire 
season.  Reulbach  pitched  in  only  four  games 
previous  to  June  15,  and  three  of  those  were  parts 
of  games.  That  was  a  long  stretch  of  eight  weeks 
without  him.  Then  he  was  absent  from  the  team 
several  weeks  in  August  on  account  of  his  wife's 
sickness.  Lundgren  pitched  in  only  two  games 
during  the  hottest  weather.  Fraser  was  hurt 
and  out  of  commission  for  nearly  two  months  in 
midseason.  Taylor  averaged  to  pitch  in  only 
two  games  a  month  during  April,  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  pitched  only  four  games  in  August. 
Brown  has  pitched  in  only  six  games  since  August 
2.  This  leaves  only  Overall  of  the  staff  who  has 
been  at  work  regularly  all  season. 

Team  on  Ragged  Edge,  But  a  Winner. 

At  one  time,  while  on  the  road.  Manager 
Chance  and  Reulbach  were  at  home  in  Chicago. 
Both  regular  catchers  were  absent.  Howard  was 
laid  up  with  a  sore  hand.  Slagle  was  in  bad 
shape,  but  had  to  play.  So  did  EverS,  despite  a 
lame  heel,  which  caused  him  to  limp  painfully. 
The  team  was  on  the  ragged  edge  for  nine  men 
to  put  in  the  field.     Yet  because  the  Cubs  went 
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GOOD  MORNING.     HAVE  YOU  OBSERVED  WHAT   A  MISERABLE  MORNING  IT   IS? 

— Chicago  Tribune, 
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right  along  winning  their  crippled  condition  at- 
tracted no  attention  whatever. 

They  kept  up  their  winning  gait  under  those 
heavy  handicaps  for  the  simple  reason  the  su- 
preme strength  of  the  Cubs  does  not  lie  in  their 
regulars,  but  in  their  substitutes.  Instead  of 
being  a  team  of  nine  or  a  dozen  highly  skilled  ex- 
perts, as  champion  teams  usually  are  constituted, 
the  Cubs  combine  in  their  makeup  nearly  twenty 
great  players. 

Just  like  a  bridge,  or  any  other  structure,  a 
baseball  team  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
spot.  With  the  average  team  the  crippling  of  a 
regular  brings  into  play  a  weaker  substitute, 
thereby  weakening  the  entire  team.  A  baseball 
team  can  be  no  stronger  than  its  substitutes, 
unless  it  is  phenomenally  fortunate  to  need  no 
substitutes. 

Substitutes  Prove  Valuable. 

With  the  great  team  Manager  Chance  has  built 
up  on  the  west  side  the  injury  or  absence  of  one, 
two,  or  even  more  of  his  stars  did  not  cripple 
the  team  seriously.  There  were  men  almost  equal- 
ly skilled  and  quite  as  well  schooled  in  the  Cub 
system  of  play  as  the  regulars,  ready  and  eager 
to  jump  into  their  places. 

Without  dimming  in  the  least  the  laurels  which 
belong  to  these  Cub  regulars,  it  is  true  Hofman 
alone  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  team 
this  year.  He  has  been  the  key  that  has  fitted 
into  any  door  and  locked  it  tightly  against  the 
enemy.  He  has  kept  the  club  from  having  many 
a  weak  spot  to  weaken  the  whole.  Hofman 
started  the  season  at  short  and  held  it  down  bril- 
liantly until  May  14,  when  Tinker  was  ready  to 
play.  Four  days  later  he  was  located  in  right 
field  to  replace  Sehulte,  who  had  to  join  the  hos- 
pital corps. 

For  the  better  part  of  six  weeks  Hofman 
played  right  field,  but  during  that  time  he  was 
constantly  switched  from  that  position  to  some 
infield  job  to  fill  a  vacancy.  During  one  week  in 
May  he  played  first  base,  third  base,  and  right 
field  in  different  games.  The  following  week  he 
was  called  to  shortstop  again  on  account  of 
Tinker's  injury.     And  so  it  went  all  season. 

Trade  Is  a  "Wise  Play." 
Manager  Chance  started  out  with  Sweeney  and 
Randall  to  help  Hofman  in  the  utility  depart- 
ment. But  early  he  discovered  neither  of  them 
was  of  Cub  caliber.  When  one  of  them  had  to 
bel  used  it  weakened  that  position,  hence  the 
whole  team.  So  the  manager  handed  the  Boston 
club  both  Sweeney  and  Randall  in  exchange  for 
Del  Howard,  a  utility  man,  but  a  better  one 
than  either  of  them.  Consequently  Chance  again 
strengthened  the  Cubs  by  that  move.  It  was  the 
old  prop>osition.  Howard  was  better  than  either 
of  the  men  exchanged  for  him,  hence  better  than 
both,  since  his  presence  in  a  game  did  not  weaken 
the  team. 

Although  the  two  times  champions  have  not 
touched  this  year  their  own  world's  record  for 
games  won,  they  have  captured  their  1907  pen- 
nant with  greater  ease  than  they  did  their  1906 
flag.  While  Chance's  warriors  maintained  their 
whirlwind  pace   of  last   season   throughout,   the 


greater  part  of  this  year's  race,  their  contenders, 
the  New  York  Giants,  were  unable  to  hold  even 
the  gait  which  landed  them  a  bad  second  last 
fall. 

For  over  six  weeks  of  this  season  McGraw's 
men  made  a  fight  for  the  pennant  and  hung  on 
to  the  high  flying  Cubs  with  great  tenacity,  then 
the  race  beeaihe  too  warm  for  them  and,  as  en- 
durance began  to  tell,  they  fell  back  until  they 
surrendered  the  ** place"  honors  to  Pittsburg. 
To  this  lack  of  pressure  from  behind  since  mid- 
season  is  due  the  fact  the  Cubs  have  not  won 
as  many  games  as  they  did  last  year.  There  was 
a  wide  margin  of  twenty  games  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  at  the  finish  of  last  year's  pen- 
nant battle,  but  the  race  was  closer  than  this 
year's  until  nearer  its  close,  when  the  Giants 
slumped  fast  at  the  finish. 

Even  Pace  Maintained  Two  Years. 

The  remarkably  even  pace  the  Cubs  have  main- 
tained in  the  last  two  seasons  is  shown  by  the 
similarity  in  their  records.  Chance's  men  held 
the  lead  last  year  continuously  from  May  28  until 
the  finish.  This  year  they  took  the  lead,  never 
to  be  headed  again,  on  May  30,  only  two  days 
later  in  the  race. 

Last  fall  the  Cubs  won  their  one  hundredth 
victory  on  September  9.  This  fall  it  was  thir- 
teen days  later  when  they  put  the  century  sym- 
bols in  their  "won"  column.  Their  1906  cham- 
pionship honors  were  cinched  beyond  recall  on 
September  19  of  last  year.  Four  days  later  in 
the  race  they  nailed  their  1907  banner  where  it 
can't  come  off.  These  slight  differences  are  due 
to  a  natural  slackening  of  the  champions'  pace 
in  the  last  two  months.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise in  a  runaway  race,  although  last  season  the 
ncAvness  of  their  honors,  and  their  eagerness  to 
break  a  world's  record  of  long  standing  carried 
them  along  at  top  speed  right  up  to  the  finish. 
With  the  novelty  went  some  of  the  champions' 
keenness  for  slaughter  in  the  closing  laps  of  this 
year's  race. 

There  Avas  a  chaotic  struggle  at  the  beginning, 
as  always  happens  in  the  first  few  days  of  a  pen- 
nant struggle.  The  Cubs  always  were  on  top  or 
near  it.  For  five  days  they  were  tied  for  first 
place  with  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 
an  odd  combination  in  the  light  of  to-day's  stand- 
ing. April  16  saw  Chicago  alone  on  top  with  a 
clean  slate.  Cincinnati  tied  the  champions  again 
on  April  18,  then  the  Reds  dropped  back  fast. 
For  the  next  week  Chicago  rode  alone  in  front 
with  New  York  second.  On  April  23  Chance's 
men  had  won  seven  and  lost  only  one  game,  giv- 
ing them  a  percentage  of  .875. 

Battle  Eoyal  with  Giants. 

By  May  1  New  York  was  only  one  game  be- 
hind the  Cubs  and  the  Giants  apparently  were 
their  only  contenders.  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia were  third  and  fourth  respectively,  and  al- 
ready the  first  division  teams  were  determined. 
On  the  following  day,  May  2,  the  Giants  and 
Cubs  were  tied  for  the  lead,  and  there  followed 
for  nearly  a  month  a  battle  royal  between  this 
pair. 

From  May  2  to  24  the  Cubs  could  not  shake 
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off  the  Giants,  nor  could  McGraw's  men  gain 
more  than  a  game  behind  New  York.  Most  of 
the  time  was  half  a  game.  From  May  7  to  21,  a 
fortnight  of  grueling  work,  New  York  led  con- 
tinuously, but  with  Chicago  right  on  its  heels. 
Day  after  day  these  two  great  rivals  were  re- 
turned winners,  and  on  May  19,  five  weeks  after 
the  season  opened,  the  Giants  had  lost  only  three 
games  out  of  twenty-seven  played,  while  the 
Cubs  were  one  behind,  losing  four  games  out  of 
twenty-seven. 

Cubs  Only  Club  Able  to  Hold  Gait. 

But  there  was  only  one  club  able  to  hold  that 
terrific  gait  for  long.  New  York  stuck  to  it  for 
a  little  over  a  week  more,  then  on  Decoration  Day 
the  Cubs  took  a  firm  hold  on  the  lead.  From 
that  day  to  this  they  have  continued  to  strengthen 
that  firm  grip  with  steady  certainty.  On  June 
1  Chicago's  margin  in  the  lead  was  only  a  game 
and  a  half,  but  by  June  15  it  was  lengthened  to 
six  and  a  half  games.  By  July  1  it  was  eight 
and  a  half  games,  'by  the  middle  of  July  nine  full 
games,  by  August  1  eleven  games,  and  by  Sep- 
tember 1  seventeen  and  a  half  games.  There  is 
no  greater,  surer  proof  of  the  Cubs'  consistent 
work  or  the  perfection  of 
their  play  than  these  fig- 
ures, which  demonstrate  a 
phenomenally  even  pace, 
not  for  one  year,  but  for 
two. 


pitchers  who  are  occasionally  credited  with  win- 
ning a  ball  game,  but  what  would  any  of  us  be 
without  a  brainy,  hustling,  watchful  catcher  back 
there  behind  the  bat  ?  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
the  catchers  we  had  in  Boston  last  year.  They 
worked  hard  all  the  time  and  did  the  best  they 
could,  but  they  lacked  experience,  as  all  other 
young  catchers  do.  I  pitched  about  my  usual 
game,  but  old  Louie  Criger  wasn't  back  there  to 
help  me  over  the  hard  places. 

"It's  strange  how  little  credit  the  unthinking 
fan  gives  the  catcher  in  a  game.  Sometimes, 
after  a  hard  fought  battle,  the  crowds  along  the 
street  will  cheer  the  pitcher  all  the  way  back  to 
the  hotel,  with  never  a  handclap  for  the  catcher, 
who  probably  ought  to  have  three-fourths  of  the 
credit.  During  the  world's  series  in  Chicago  a 
telegraph  operator  near  my  home  telephoned  me 
the  score  in  the  fourth  inning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  game  every  d&y. 

'  *  *  White  and  Brown  are  the  pitchers, '  he  would 
say. 

"  'I  don't  care  who  is  pitching,'  I  would  an- 
swer.   'Is  Sullivan  catching?' 

"You  can  put   the   six  best   pitchers   in   this 


GIVES  CREDIT 


Cy  Young  Says  Twirler  Is 
Not  Whole  Works. 

Hooray  for  Cy  Young! 
Here's  a  star  slabman 
who's  not  too  chesty  to 
give  credit  to  the  man  be- 
hind the  bat.  As  a  rule, 
the  twirler  thinks  he's  the 
whole  thing,  and  the  aver- 
age tomfool  manager  en- 
courages him  in  that  be- 
lief, while  the  way  fan- 
dom  goes  crazy  over  him 
is  enough  to  turn  any 
player's  head.  But  the 
good  old  sport  with  the 
big  mitt  counts  a  whole 
lot  in  the  battery,  and 
it's  up  to  the  intelligent 
pitcher  to  give  him  full 
recognition.  Therefore,  it 
is  truly  refreshing  to  hear 
so  great  a  eurvologist  as 
"Old  Cy"  come  to  the 
front  with  praise  for  the 
backstop. 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  all  well 
enough,"  Cy  says,  "to 
talk  about  'Old  Cy,'  big 
Addie  Joss,  and  the  Rube, 
and  Christy  Mathewson, 
and  Eddie  Plank,  and 
■the    rest    of    us    so-called 


— Washington   Post. 
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country  on  one  team  and  back  them  up  with  field- 
ers and  batters  galore,  but  unless  you  have  a 
first-class  catcher  back  there  to  run  the  game 
you  '11  never  get  within  gunshot  of  the  pennant. ' ' 
— New  York  Press. 


FOOTBALL  BETTERED  BY  CHANGES 


New  Rules  Improved  the  Game  for  Both  Players 
and  Spectators. 

In  the  following  from  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  is  a  most  complete  and  en- 
lightening resume  of  the  effects  of  the  new 
rules  which  football  was  compelled  to  adopt 
in  order  to  escape  its  constantly  increasing 
brutalities  and   accidents: 

American  football  is  in  better  condition  this 
fall  than  it  ever  has  been  since  the  sport  was 
taken  up  in  the  United  States.  Almost  remade 
from  top  to  bottom,  its  merits,  under  the  new 
rules,  were  so  quickly  appreciated  that  thousands 
of  spectators  and  thousands  of  players  were  at- 
tracted to  it  before  the  season  of  1906  was  more 
than  a  month  old. 

There  were  many  conservative  coaches  whose 
knowledge  of  the  game  had  been  founded  in  the 
system  which  had  been  built  by  Yale,  Harvard, 
Princeton  and  Pennsylvania,  who  were  doubtful 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  rules.  Indirectly  they  fought  hard 
to  have  some  of  the  principles  of  the  game  re- 
tained that  would  make  mass  plays  possible  and 
not  open  the  contest  to  the  extent  which  had  been 
demanded  by  the  radical  element. 

They  used  all  their  influence  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  rules  committee  to  stop  the  progress 
of  certain  reforms,  which  looked  good  to  the 
radicals,  who  had  swung  into  the  original  confer- 
ence with  a  vague  notion  in  their  heads  that  they 
would  alter  the  American  game  until  to  some 
extent  it  might  resemble  "soccer."  While  they 
did  not  succeed  in  stopping  *the  reforms  entirely, 
their  conservatism  undoubtedly  smothered  some 
foolish  suggestions  which,  if  adopted  by  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  new  game  as  the  smaller  colleges 
thought  they  wanted  it,  would  have  made  foot- 
ball a  farce. 

Had  some  of  the  radicals  been  permitted  to 
have  sway,  the  changes  would  have  been  so  sweep- 
ing that  the  continuity  of  the  sport  would  have 
been  lost.  It  would  have  become  a  scramble,  with 
little  regard  for  science  or  for  a  motive.  A  game 
without  a  motive  behind  it  would  be  tame  and 
dull,  and  this  had  frequently  to  be  explained  to 
some  who  were  concerned  in  making  the  changes. 
Thanks  to  the  conservatives  and  to  those  who 
had  actual  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  pastime, 
its  best  elements  were  preserved  and  its  tendency 
to  become  dull  was  checked  by  eliminating  the 
dominant  factor — weight  against  skill — which  had 
threatened  to  strangle  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  American  sports. 

Smaller  Colleges  Grasped  It  Quickly. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Smaller  colleges,  where 


the  lighter  men  are  students,  picked  up  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  game  quicker  than  some  of  the  uni- 
versities. They  worked  more  rapidly  into  the 
changes  than  the  larger  institutions,  where  some 
of  the  coaches  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  inaugurate 
a  new  policy,  for  fear  that  they  might  be  teach- 
ing the  game  on  wrong  lines,  and  would  be  com- 
pelled to  begin  all  over  again. 

It  is  probably  the  case  that  none  of  the  coaches 
embraced  at  once  the  full  meaning  of  the  rules 
under  their  new  reading.  They  saw  that  such  and 
such  things  were  possible,  but  did  not  understand 
how  it  was  best  to  work  them  out.  Hence  the 
slowness  with  which  running  formations  were  at- 
tempted and  the  backwardness  of  some  of  the 
universities  with  the  forward  pass.  Harvard,  in 
fact,  had  not  mastered  the  forward  pass  at  the 
very  end  of  the  year,  and  was  very  awkward  in 
using  it  in  the  final  game  with  Yale  at  New 
Haven. 

Syracuse,  West  Point,  Amherst,  Williams, 
Swarthmore,  Brown,  in  fact,  half  a  dozen  other 
colleges  were  in  clover  inside  of  three  weeks  after 
the  teams  had  gone  into  training,  because  they 
discovered  that  they  could  execute  brilliant  plays 
with  their  light  men  which  they  had  not  alwaj's 
dared  to  attempt  under  the  old  rules. 

It  took  but  little  time  for  them  to  learn  how  to 
outflank  their  heavier  adversaries,  and  in  the 
early  games  of  the  season  one  found  that  the 
smaller  colleges  were  repeatedly  making  long  and 
unexpected  runs  because  they  had  sprung  some 
formation  which  the  bigger  chaps  had  not  learned 
to  defend.  Pennsylvania  State,  for  instance,  in 
a  contest  played  the  on-side  kick  with  such  suc- 
cess that  the  Yale  team  was  for  the  moment 
paralyzed,  and  the  State  boys  followed  it  up  by 
some  splendidly  executed  running  plays,  which 
were  of  tremendous  advantage  to  them  through- 
out the  season. 

Princeton  began  early  to  make  a  hobby  of  the 
forward  pass.  -  With  Eddie  Dillon  as  quarter- 
back, the  Tigers  were  fortunate  for  he  was  a 
good  general,  and  in  addition  to  that  he  was  a 
plucky  and  elusive  runner.  Before  the  season 
was  six  weeks  old  all  the  football  enthusiasts 
were  talking  about  the  progress  that  Princeton 
had  made  in  that  feature  of  the  game,  but  as 
good  as  Princeton  was  the  Tigers  did  not  begin 
to  make  so  much  of  the  play  as  was  made  later  in 
the  year  by  some  of  the  other  universities. 
Cadets  Good  at  the  Start. 

West  Point  was  another  team  which  showed 
great  proficiency  in  the  forward  pass  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fall.  The  cadets  attempted  by  far 
too  severe  a  schedule,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
season  they  lost  their  speed,  which  was  greatly 
in  evidence  when  they  played  the  Navy  in  Phila- 
delphia and  were  beaten.  In  two  of  three  games, 
however,  at  West  Point  they  put  the  forward 
pass,  through  with  such  precision  and  skill  that 
it  made  the  hearts  of  the  spectators  glow  with 
pride  at  the  prowess  of  those  who  wore  respon- 
sible for  the  fine  work. 

While  Princeton  was  developing  tW^  forward 
pass  the  Yale  men  were  working  with  the  on-side 
kick.  That  play  seemed  to  have  a  fascination 
for  Yale,  and  in  the  months  of  September  and 
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WHY  THE  LUSITANIA  BROKE  THE  RECORD. 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
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October  they  were  more  proficient  in  it  than  any 
other  team  in  the  United  States.  As  the  season 
continued  Yale  began  to  advance  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  sport,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  playing  with  a  variety  of  attack  which  had 
not  been  equaled  by  any  university  eleven  of  the 
year. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  plays  in  1906  was 
the  forward  i>ass  which  was  made  by  Veeder,  of 
Yale,  in  the  game  against  Harvard.  He  threw 
the  ball  for  yards  over  the  heads  of  both  elevens, 
and  at  an  obtuse  angle. 


U.  S.  WINS  PALMA  TROPHY 

Ottawa,  Ont. — The  United  States  won  the 
Palm  a  trophy  on  Rockcliffe  rifle  range  by  the 
phenomenal  score  of  1712  out  of  a  possible  1800. 
This  beats  all  previous  records.  Canada  was 
second  with  1671,  Australia  third  with  1653,  and 
Great  Britain  1580. 

The  day  was  an  ideal  one  for  shooting.  Tlie 
Americans  were  the  first  to  finish  at  every  range. 
When  the  last  shot  was  fired  Colonel  Hughes, 
president  of  the  Dominion  Rifle  Association,  an- 
nounced the  winners  and  called  for  three  cheers. 
These    Avere    heartily    given. 

Although  the  United  States  riflemen  did  their 
part  well,  no  small  credit  is  due  to  the  way  in 
which  Colonel  Thurston  looked  after  the  team 
and  also  to  the  superior  ammunition.  Canadians 
attribute  the  superior  shooting  of  the  Americans 
to  the  use  of  the  "peep  sight."  The  shooting  of 
the  United  States  team  averaged  214  to  a  man. 


FOR 


LOOSE  LEAF 
PRICE  BOOKS 


LOOSE  LEAF 
LEDGERS 


LOOSE  LEAF 
DEVICES 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
CALL  ON 

DIXON,  FISH  &  CO. 

The  Loose  Leaf  House 
Commercial  Stationers 

205-7  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Exclusive  Jlgents  for  the 
•'BROWN  LOOSE  LEAF  LEDGER" 


New  Home  of  THE  CALKINS  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE,  Battery  &  Commercial  Sts..  S.F. 
Publication  office  of  \  S.   F.    BluC    Book  \  Chas.  C.  Hoag,  Publisher  «' 
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thus   beating   the   world's   record   either   with    a 
service  or  match  rifle. 

Bryant's  score  of  74  out  of  75  at  the  1000-yard 
range  also  beats  the  world's  record.     The  scores 
were  as  follows  at  the  three  ranges : 
Team  Scores. 

800  vd.  900  yd.  1000  yd.  Total. 

United   States    500        573        549        1712 

Canada    566        554        551        1671 

Australia    570        553        530        1653 

Great  Britain    551        526        503        1580 

The  individual  scores  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  next  in  order,  were: 

American  Team — Winder,  219;  Tewes,  215; 
Hudson,  215;  Orr,  205;  Semon,  209;  Benedict, 
215;  Casey,  215;  Bryant,  219.     Total,  1712. 

Canada — Mclnnes,  211;  Russell,  214;  Smith, 
207;  McHarg,  203;  Graham,  212;  Kelly,  211; 
Skedden,  206;  Richardson,  207.  Total,  1671.— 
Washington  Star. 


SIX  RECORDS  MADE  BY  ROSE 


Giant  California  Athlete  Does  Marvelous  Work 
in  Games  at  New  York. 

Six  world's  records  fell  before  the  mighty  arm 
of  Ralph  Rose,  the  giant  California  athlete,  at  the 
seventy-ninth  game  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  at  Travers  Island.  Competing  in  the  colors 
of  the  Olympic  Club,  of  San  Francisco,  Rose 
hurled  the  shot  of  all  dimensions  and  weights 
through  the  air  to  unprecedented  distances. 

His  achievement  is  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  athletics.  Beginning  with  the  eight-pound 
shot  he  sent  the  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen, 
eighteen,  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  pound 
balls  sailing  further  through  the  air  than  they 
ever   have   before. 

Towering  above  the  six-foot  mark  and  built 
proportionately,  with  every  muscle  standing  out. 


MAPLEINE 

THE  GENUINE  MAPLE  FLAVOR 

MAPLEIHE  has  no  equal  for 
flavoring  candies,  cakes, 
desserts,  icecream,  etc. 
and  makes  a  syrup  bet- 
ter than  maple,  at  a 
small  cost. 

MAPLEINE  flavor  does  not 
Cook  Out,  Bake  Out 
or  Freeze  Out. 

MAPLEIHE  is  strictly  a  pure 
vegetable  product  and 
guaranteed  under  the 
Foods  and  Drugs  Act, 
June  30,  1906.  Serial 
No.  907. 

Send  your  address  and 
35  cents  for  a  tvpo- 
ounce  bottle,  which 
makes  two  gallons  of 
syrup. 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO. 

SEATTLE,      WASH. 


Rose  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  on  the  oval. 
As  he  started  across  the  fiqld  from  the  clubhouse 
before  his  first  event  was  called  a  ripple  of  whis- 
pers floated  through  the  stands  and  lawns. 
"Look  at  him!  Who  is  he1  He  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  an  athlete  I  ever  saw,"  many  asked 
as  they  pointed  out  the  big  Californian.     When 


V      CHAS.KEILUS  &  CO 
HIGH  GRADE  CLOTHIERS 


% 


No  Branch  stores.     No  Agents. 

THREE  CARDINAL  VIRTUES  CONSTITUTING  GOOD  CLOTHES,  ARE  QUAL- 
ITY, MAKE  AND  FIT.  WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  ADOPTEP  THESE  VIRTUES  IN 
THIS  SHOP.  THIS  SEASON  IN  PARTICULAR  OUR  FALL  AND  WINTER 
SHOWING  IS  VERY  SMART  AND  COMPLETE.  WE  ARE  "QUALITY  ADVO- 
CATES." 

Every  line  of  business  has  mimics  who  prey  upon  the  originality  of  others.  Their  plagiaristic  methods  are 
known.  Clothiers  of  our  class  are  very  scarce.  We've  planted  the  seeds  of  our  success  and  by  hard  study  and 
original  work.  Then,  how  can  these  "me-too  Clothiers"  show  advanced  brain  by  copying?  "The  Rock  of 
Gibraltar"  is  impregnable. 


KING  SOLOMON'S  HALL, 

FILLMORE  ST.,  NEAR  SUTTER. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Plea«e  mention  The  Pandex   when  writing  to  AdvertlMerH. 
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Learn  How  To 
Judge    Investments 

My  book  "How  to  Judee  Investments"  tells  how  you 
may  safely  start  on  the  road  to  wealth.  It  tells  you  about 
everything  you  should  know  before  makini;  any  kind  of  an 
investment.  A  financial  critic  lays  of  this  book  "It  is  the 
best  suide  to  successful  investing  I  ever  read."  The  regu- 
lar price  is  $1.00,  but  to  introduce  my  magazine,  the  "  In- 
vestor's Review."  I  will  send  the  book  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  and  in  addition  will  send  you 
the  Review  for  three  months  free.     Address  Editor, 

INVESTOR'S  REVIEW,   1713  GAFF  BLOC,     CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Buy  An   Oregon  Orchard! 

Best  orchard  proposition  in  center  of 
Oregon  fruit-growing  district.  Will 
set  out  apples,  pears  or  English  wal- 
nuts; care  for  trees  five  years  on  easy 
monthl}  payments.  $150  per  acre  in- 
cluding trees  and  care.  For  full  par- 
ticulars address 


M  E.  BEATTY, 

302  Ahington  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


mmma, 


detail  oivl  For  R3f 

Send  foi  illustrated  catalogue.  1808  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal.;  837  S.  Sprins  St.,  Lot  Anseles,  Cal. 


HOTEL  PEDICORD 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
European  Plan.         ::     ::  400  Cozy  Rooms 

Baths  and  Modern  Conveniences. 
Steam  Heated  and  Electric  Lighted. 
Tourist  and  commercial  trade  solicited. 

T.  J.  PEDICORD,  Prop.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


WANTED 


at  once;  Distributing  Man- 
agers to  represent  estab- 
lished mail  order  firm;  no  capital  or  ex- 
perience required;  no  deposits  to  collect; 
$100  per  month  and  expenses.  SAUND- 
ERS Co.,  Dept.  C,  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Please  mention  The  Pandex 


his  identity  was  generally  known  he  received  a 
great  ovation.  And  when  he  stepped  to  the  tape 
and  sent  the  eight-pounder  through  the  air  67 
feet  7  inches,  beating  the  mark  held  by  Martin 
Sheridan  by  5  feet  11  inches,  a  cheer  went  up 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  ground. 

Then  Rose  calmly  picked  up  a  twelve-pound 
ball,  heaved  it,  and  the  announcer  told  that  the 
old. mark  made  by  G.  R.  Gray  fifteen  years  ago 
had  also  fallen.  Rose  beat  Gray's  mark  of  55 
feet  2  inches  by  9  3-4  inches. 

With  the  fourteen-pound  shot  he  beat  Gray's 
record  of  51  feet  5 1-2  inches  a  fraction  less  than 
an  inch.  His  put  was  51  feet  6  3-8  inches.  With 
the  sixteen-pounder  he  beat  W-  W.  Coe's  mark 
of  49  feet  6  inches  by  a  large  margin.  Later  he 
hurled  the  eighteen-pound  ball  43  feet  9 1-2 
inches,  beating  Gray's  record  by  two  feet.  With 
the  twenty-one  pound  ball  he  lowered  Gray's 
mark  of  39  feet.  11-2  inches  by  1  foot  21-8 
inches,  and  with  the  heavy  twenty-eight  pounder 
he  bettered  the  best  put  ever  made  by  a  profes- 
sional. For  that  event  there  is  no  oflScial  ama- 
teur record.  The  only  mark  he  failed  to  lower 
was  the  twenty-four  pound  one  held  by  himself. 
He  tried  to  heave  that  heavy  sphere  beyond  his 
record  of  38  feet  2  3-14  inches,  but  failed  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. — New  York  World. 


BISHOP  BEATS  THE  PRESIDENT 


Famous  London  Divine  Worsts  Roosevelt  in  a 
Game  of  Tennis. 

Washington. — In  a  simple,  straightforward  way 
the  Bishop  of  London  said  that  it  was  he  who 
won  the  famous  tennis  game  at  the  White  House 
last  Friday.  The  other  three  players — President 
Roosevelt,  James  R,  Garfield  and  Alford  W, 
Cooley,  have  kept  the  result  a  secret,  but  today 
a  curious  person  approached  the  Bishop  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  for  Richmond  to  attend  the 
general  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church, 

''I  suppose  you  will  not  tell  me  who  won  that 
tennis  match?"  he  asked. 

''Certainly  I  will,"  answered  the  Bishop.  *'I 
did." 

It  is  many  a  day  since  an  athletic  event  at  the 
White  House  attracted  so  much  attention  as  the 
tennis  game  which  was  scheduled  for  last  Satur- 
day and  played  on  Friday  with  only  one  spec- 
tator, the  President 's  warm  personal  friend,  Silas 
McBee,  editor  of  The  Churchman,  as  whose  guest 
the  Lord  Bishop  came  to  the  United  States.  The 
best  play  was  that  of  the  Bishop  and  Mr. 
Cooley. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  say  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  not  and  does  not  -^retend  to  be  as  fast  or 
hard  a  tennis  player  as  some  of  his  young  friends, 
and  on  this  day  at  least  Mr,  Garfield's  game 
seemed  to  be  a  bit  off,  possibly  because  he  works 
incessantly  at  the  duties  of  his  official  post  and 
gives  less  attention  than  formerly  to  outdoor 
sport. — Portland  Oregonian. 
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[Cut  this  out  and  mail,  it  will  make  you  money] 

Without  any  way  obligating  myself,  will  you  send  me  full  information  about 
Seattle-Boston  Copper? 

Name  

Street  , .     . 

Town  •. 

State  : 

Pandex  of  the  Pres* 

IT  IS  A  WISE  THING  TO  DIVIDE 
YOUR  ISVESTMEST 

A  block  of  stock  in  a  good  mine  like  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Copper  Co.,  made 
the  owner  4,000  per  cent.,  and  stock  which  cost  him  ;^12.00  per  share  is  WORTH 
TODAY  ^775  PER  SHARE. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  in  on  a  block  of  stock  in  the 

Seattle-Roston  Copper 

Company 

100  Shares  cost  but $  75.00 

1,000  Shares  cost  but $775.00 

With  their  Tide  Water  No.  3  property  there  is  a  good  outlook  for  50%  to  100%  divi- 
dends,  and  ownership  in  a  company  that  can  increase  its  dividends  by  an  increase  in  its 
machinery  to  as  high  as  300%  per  annum. 

SEATTLE-BOSTON   COPPER  CO. 

420  ALASKA  BUILDING 

SEATTLE      .:          ::      WASHINGTON 

Please   mention   The   Pnndex   Tirhen   writing  to   Advertisers. 
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ALL  EYES  TURNED 
CALIFORNIAWARD 


MARIN  COUNTY 

Away  from  the  wind  and  fog  in  the  beautiful  hills  of  Marin  County  and  only  40 
to  50  minutes  by  fast  electric  service  from  the  great  western  metropolis,  San  Francisco, 
lies  a  stretch  of  many  miles  of  beautiful  residences  dotting  the  slopes  from  Mt.  Tam- 
alpais  to  San  Rafael  and  all  sheltered  from  fogs  and  inclement  winds  and  weather  by 
that  same  old  mountain  Tamalpais,"  made  famous  by  the  "crookedest  railroad  in 
the  world"  and  the  view  from  its  topmost  peak. 


No  one  ever  traverses  these  sheltered  valleys  or  sees  them  from  the  top  of  Mt. 
Tamalpais  but  desires  a  residence  in  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  country  of  homes. 
These  homes  are  all  within  a  short  hour's  ride  of  the  highest  waged  city  in  the  world, 
a  regenerated  San  Francisco  where  work  abounds  for  all.  Not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  the  "boom  condition"  but  a  steady  progress,  and  comparatively  the  fastest  growing 
and  most  progressive  city  in  the  world. 

Read  the  reports  of  the  California  Promotion  Committee  in  every  daily  paper  you 
pick  up.      These  reports  are  authentic  and  reliable. 

Our  mission  is  building  homes  or  helping  you  build  your  own  here  in  Marin  County 
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where  you  may  take  your  place  at  toil  or  business  without  crowding. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  city  has  improved  wonderfully.  New  tracts  have 
been  placed  on  the  market  and  hundreds  of  new  homes  have  been  built  by  permanent 
residents.  The  merchants  of  the  city  are  energetic  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
location  and  climate  and  are  putting  forth  every  effort  to  induce  home-seekers  to  locate 
in  this  ideal  city. 

The  schools  of  San  Rafael  are  on  an"  equal  with  any  in  the  State.  Property  values 
are  firm  and  as  an  investment  prove  of  sound  value.  The  city  has  two  banks  of  firm 
standing,  fraternal  societies  with  excellent  halls,  clubs  of  unusual  merit,  fine  business 
blocks  and  a  sewerage  system  which  is  flushed  with  salt  water  twice  a  day.  During 
the  Summer  months  the  population  of  San  Rafael  is  greatly  increased  by  the  number 


of  city  residents  who  spend  the  delightful  days  of  the  vacation  season  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  most  picturesque  city  within  fifty  miles  of  the  metropolis. 

San  Rafael  has  an  excellent  fire  department,  public  spirited  and  progressive  officials, 
an  ideal  city  government  and  is  destined  to  become  within  a  few  years  one  of  San 
Francisco's  greatest  suburban  cities.  Many  great  improvements  are  contemplated  and 
will  be  carried  through  within  the  next  few  years. 

Beautiful  building  lots,  ideal  view;  fertile  acres  at  farm  prices — and  the  greatest  list 
of  improved  property  and  homes  built  by  public  spirited  investors  for  investment  that 
any  company  operating  in  real  estate  and  improvements  can  show. 

ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc.,  773  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

W.  L.  COURTRIGHT.  Manager  SAN  RAFAEL  OFFICE  SAN  RAFAEL,  GAL. 
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Listed  by  ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc., 

Principal   Office     773  Market  St.,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  RBAL   ESTATE. 

WE  OFFER  the  following  carefully  selected  list  of  farms,  in  different  sections  of  California  for 
sale.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  home  in  this  Golden  State.  All  the  conditions  for  farming  are  favor- 
able here.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the  transportation  facilities,  and  the  market  for  farm  products  are 
unexcelled  In  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  country  is  growing  rapidly.  Steam  and  electric  railways 
are  being  built  In  many  parts  of  the  State  and  prices  are  sure  to  advance.  Read  this  list  carefully 
Many  of  these  places  are  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  This  is  YOUR  opportunity  to  get  a  farm  in  Cali- 
fornia.     Take   advantage    or   it   NOW. 

If  you  do  not  see  a  place  in  this  list  that  Interests  you,  write  us  a  description  of  what  you  desire 
the  number  of  acres,  the  amount  of  money  you  wish  to  invest,  and  for  what  purpose  you  wish  the 
place,  and  we  will  submit  what  we  think  will  meet  your  requirements.  We  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge   of   the    State,    and    will    be    pleased    to    give  reliable    information    upon    request 


IMPROVED    COUNTRY    HOMfe. 

Marin  Co^l    Mile   From   San  Rafael — Price  $6,000 — 

Cash  92,000.     Balance  950  per  month,  equaling 

S%    per    cent.    Including    taxes. 

BEAUTIFULLY     IMPROVED     COUNTRY     HOME. 

With  two  acres  of  land. 

House,  a  one  and  one-half  story  frame  building  of 

seven    rooms    and    bath,    finished    inside    in    plaster 

and  outside  in  rustic.     Is  piped  for  water  and  gas 

throughout.     There  is  a  large  veranda  and  a  large 

finished    cellar.      Barn    is    one    and    one-half    stories 

20x30,   of   8-ton  capacity,  has  two  stalls  and  piped 

for  water.     All  necessary  outhouses.     Choice  family 

orchard  of  56  fruit  trees,  5  years  pf  age  of  various 

varieties.      Magnificent   view.  1 M     900 


167   Acres. 


Price,   9I8OO. 


MENDOCINO    COUNTY. 


167  acres  in  Mendocino  County;  cultivated;  3000 
cords  white  pine;  15  miles  to  Cloverdale  R.  R. 
station;  3  miles  to  Hermitage  P.  O.  Bloomville 
stage  passes  through  the  land  and  there  is  a  good 
road  all  the  way  from  Cloverdale  to  the  place.  The 
167  acres  are  all  heavily  timbered  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  1  acre  (around  a  small  cabin), 
which  is  cultivated.  The  timber  Is  white  pine, 
oak,  fir,  pepper,  cedar  and  tan  bark.  There  are 
a  number  of  live  springs  on  the  land  and  also  a 
large  stream.  There  is  a  school  two  miles  from 
the  property  and  a  saw  mill  five  miles  from  there. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  there  are  about  30 
acres  level.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  $25.00  a 
month  at  7  per  cent.  Will  exchange  for  S.  F., 
Oakland  or  Berkeley  property.  No.  823. 


NEVADA    COUNTY. 
This    Property    at    9400.00    Is    the    Biggest    Bargain 

on    Our    Books. 
3%  Acres.  Price,  9400.00. 

Located  1 M  miles  from  Nevada  City,  a  thriving 
business  and  mining  town  with  a  population  of 
4000,  and  with  banks,  stores,  schools  and  churches. 
It  has  both  steam  and  electric  R.  R.  with  a  rural 
P.   O.   delivery. 

This  is  a  foothill  country  at  an  altitude  of  about 
2500  feet,  with  a  perfect  climate  and  the  finest 
of    mountain    water. 

There  is  a  frame  house  of  3  rooms,  wooas..  <»d 
and  chicken  house.  Buildings  have  been  erecteii 
four  years  and  are  in  good  condition.  There  is 
running  water  on  the  place.  Part  of  land  is 
heavily  timbered  with  beautiful  shade  trees.  About 
75  cords  of  wood  on  land.  The  soil  Is  the  very 
best  and  will  raise  any  kind  of  crop,  vegetable, 
berries,  or  fruit.  Plenty  of  water  for  irrigation. 
There  Is  a  home  market  for  all  products. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  small  coun- 
try place  with  cleared  land  enough  to  make  a 
good  living  from  chickens,  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

A  parlor  stove  and  three  good  bedsteads  Included. 
This  property  is  sure  to  sell  so  let  us  hear  from 
you  right  away.  No.  863. 


LAKE   COUNTY. 
9000    Will    Buy 

540    Acres    Mountain    Land    in    Ltike    County,    two 
miles    above    Upper    Blua    Lakes    assessed    at    $540. 


Owner  is  not  a  resident  of  this  State.  This  may 
be  worth  several  times  the  price.  It  won't  cost 
much  to  find  out.  No.  826. 


BEAmFUL    COUNTRY   HOME. 

Fruit  Farm — An  Income  Property — Near  Forestville 

35   Acres.  914,000> 

y^   Cash.     Balance  5  years  at  7  per  cent. 

This  property  is  situated  within  the  town  limits 
of  Forestville,  a  town  of  500  population  with 
stores,  schools  and  churches.  It  is  on  the  line  of 
the  R.  R.  and  also  of  the  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa 
Electric  R.  R.  There  is  a  large  two-story  frame 
house  of  13  rooms,  papered  and  sealed  throughout. 
The  house  is  piped  for  water,  has  bathroom  and 
large  veranda,  is  in  good  condition  and  is  newly 
painted.  Two  large  barns  of  30x50,  with  a  capacity 
of  40  tons  is  piped  for  water,  has  6  stalls  and  a 
harness  room.  The  outbuildings  consist  of  wood- 
shed, chicken  house  and  a  small  barn.  An  aer- 
motor  windmill  with  a  tank  of  2000  gallons  ca- 
pacity, a  42-foot  cement  well  furnishes  the  water 
for  the  house  and  outbuildings.  There  is  also  a 
live  spring  of  pure,  soft  water  with  an  average 
flow  of  2  inches  on  the  land.  The  soil  is  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  will  produce  almost  any  kind  of  a  crop, 
citrus  fruits  Included.  The  principal  crops  in  this 
section  are  fruits,  grapes,  berries  and  hops.  Of 
the  35  acres  28  acres  are  under  cultivation,  the 
balance  being  used  for  pasture,  however,  this  can 
all  be  cultivated.  The  land  is  all  fenced  and  cross 
fenced  with  both  wood  and  wire  fencing.  There 
are  (23  acres)  1750  fruit  trees  *  years  of  age, 
consisting  of  peach,  pear  and  apple,  also  5  acres 
in  wine  grapes  four  years  old.  This  property  is 
in  the  famous  Goldrldge  fruit  belt  and  there  are 
canneries  and  wineries  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  stock  included  in  sale  price  are  a  number 
of  chickens,  one  cow  and  two  horses.  Price  also 
Includes  all  the  furniture  together  with  all  farm- 
ing Implements.  There  are  two  other  houses  on 
the  land,  one  of  four  rooms  (now  rented)  and  also 
one  of  one  large  room.  This  is  a  beautiful  coun- 
try home,  but  three  minutes  walk  from  the  R.  R. 
A  grove  of  exquisite  shade  trees  surrounds  the 
main  house  and  barn.  F.  L.  R.,  No.  882. 


CHITTENDEN    STATION,    SANTA    CRUZ    COUNTY. 
5   17-100   Acres  Price   92200. 

An  ideal  spot  for  a  country  home.  The  land  is 
all  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  is  all 
planted  to  fruit.  Mostly  Newtown  pippin  apples, 
also  peach  and  plum  trees.  The  trees  have  come 
into  full  bearing  and  are  7  and  8  years  of  age. 
There  is  also  a  large  blackberry  patch.  Soil  is 
a  rich  sediment  loam  requiring  no  irrigation  (al- 
though a  water  right  goes  with  the  property). 
There  are  no  improvements  with  the  exception  of 
a  front  fence  along  country  road  property  being 
part  of  a  sub-division.  Chittenden  is  a  station  on 
direct  line  of  S.  P.  R.  R.  with  a  large  number  of 
trains  a  day.  The  land  is  but  one-half  mile  from 
station.  There  is  the  small  town  of  Aromas  2  miles 
distant  and  the  large  and  thriving  town  of  Wat- 
sonvllle  8  miles.  The  Ocean  Shore  Electric  R.  R., 
now  building  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Fresno,  etc., 
passes  the  property.  The  valley  is  small  but 
fertile  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  state. 
Vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers  grow  to  perfection 
and  the  climate  is  unsurpassed.  The  Chittenden 
Sulphur  Springs  are  but  a  short  walk  from  the 
property.  No.    840. 
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SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 


40   Acres. 


Price  92000. 


Situated  four  miles  fror.i  the  town  of  Etna,  a 
small  but  thriving  town  with  stores,  banks, 
churches  and  schools.  Yreka,  the  county  seat,  is 
30   miles  from  Etna  on  the  railroad. 

There  is  a  good  five-room  house,  with  three  bed- 
rooms, large  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  The  house 
has  a  good  porch,  is  finished  in  rustic,  is  painted, 
lined  and  papered.  A  barn  size  18x32  with  two 
14-foot   sheds    on    either    side. 

The  outbuildings  consist  of  woodsheds,  chicken 
house  and  chicken  yard.  Thfere  is  a  never  failing 
well  25  feet  deep  which  is  walled  with  a  substan- 
tial wall.  Well  is  but  a  few  feet  from  the  house. 
There  are  two  water  ditches  from  creek  running 
through  the  land  and  with  a  large  water  supply 
for    irrigation. 

Of  the  40  acres,  35  acres  are  tillable,  24  acres  are 
now  cultivated  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  land 
is  level,  the  balance  rolling,  5  acres  in  timber,  5 
or  6  acres  in  alfaR&i,  several  acres  in  grain,  one 
acre  in  garden  stuff;  also  a  family  orchard  of 
peach,  apple,  cherry,  prune  and  pear  just  coming 
into  full   bearing,   and   a  berry   patch. 

Tlie  land  is  fenced  with  rail  board  and  wire.  Soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  most  all  good  ground.  The  aver- 
age rainfall  is  about  25  inches.  The  principal  crops 
in  this  section  are  alfalfa,  grain,  potatoes,  etc. 
The  property  is  located  on  the  county  road  and  the 
roads  are  in  first  class  condition.  There  is  a  two- 
horse  w^agon,  spring  wagon  and  plough  which-  go 
with  the  property.  A  school  is  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  The  property  is  free  of 
incumbrance,  with  a  clear  title.     This  is  a  bargain. 

No.  861 


YOI.O  COUNTY. 
40    Acres    of    Choice    Cultivated    Garden    Land — An 

Income    Property — Improved. 
40    Acres.  Price,    $5000. 

Cash,   $3800.      Balance   at  6  per   cent. 

Located  four  miles  from  Woodland,  the  County 
Seat  of  Yolo  County,  with  a  population  of  5000, 
with  banks,  stores,  churches,  schools  and  P.  O. 
rural  delivery.  There  is  a  bored  well  30  feet 
deep,    of   pure   soft    water. 

The  entire  40  acres  are  irrigated  and  the  ditches 
are  all  constructed.  The  cost  of  water  is  about 
Jl.OO  per  acre  per  year.  Soil  is  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  about  30  feet  in  depth.  All  the  land  is  under 
cultivation;  32  acres  being  planted  to  garden  truck, 
8  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  family  orchard;  the 
trees  being  ten  years  of  age.  This  property  is 
all  level  and  is  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  An  extra 
choice  piece  of  garden  land,  at  an  exceptionally 
low   figure.  873   Y    2. 


Yolo    Co.  HILL    RANCH. 

$l«O0.  Stock   and    Fruit. 

$4O0    Cash,    Balance   at   7    per    cent.  158    Acres. 

7   Miles    from   Capay. 

One-story  frame  house  of  four  rooms  in  good 
condition,  finished  outside  in  rustic.  A  barn  20x20 
of  15  tons  capacity,  also  a  couple  of  cliicken 
houses.  The  water  supply  consists  of  two  live 
springs  of  pure,  soft  water.  Soil  is  heavy  tnd  deen, 
is  adapted  to  fruit,  grain,  etc.  Of  the  158  acres, 
30  acres  are  cultivated.  There  are  4  acres  planted 
to  trees.  Furniture,  plow,  harrow,  and  general 
tools  included  in  price.  The  wood  on  the  land 
will  more  than  pay  for  .ne  place.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  a  man  of  limited  means  to  se- 
cure   a    good    farm    property.  2y    883. 


Yolo  Co.  COUNTRY  HOMB. 

$2000.  2   Acres.  In    Woodland. 

Woodland,  the  county  seat  of  Yolo  County, 
has  a  population  of  5000;  It  is  a  thriving  and  pros- 
perous   town,    with    banks,    churches,    scliools,    etc. 

There  is  a  six-room  one-story  frame  house  in 
good  condition  and  also  a  barn  and  buggy  shed. 
The  house  and  outbuildings  are  piped  for  w^ater. 
Supply     coming     from     the     City    Water     Company. 


One  acre  is  planted  to  alfalfa,  the  balance  beinsf 
planted  to  vines  and  garden  truck.  This  is  an 
excellent  home  and  can  be  made  productive  by 
raising  berries,  as  the  soil  is  a  deep  loam  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  small  fruits.  $1000  cash,  balance 
on  time.  2y  887. 


UNIMPROVED    FRUIT    LAND. 
ColM/sa   Co.  3   Miles   from   College   City. 

$lOO0,  25  Acres. 

S-2    do^n.  Bal.    Mortgagre    at    7    per    cent. 

25  acres  of  good  black  soil  now  planted  to 
grain,  will  raise  grapes,  fruit  or  alfalfa.  This 
property  is  assessed  at  $800.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  good  piece  of  land  cheap,  here  it  is.  It  is 
in    a   populated   country,    too.  2y   886. 


Yolo   Co.  DAIRY   RANCH.  $7000   Cash. 

2  Miles   Woodland.  40  Acres.   Bank  will   loan   $3500. 

Woodland,  the  county  seat  of  Yolo  County,  is 
a  thriving  business   town   of  5000  population. 

The  Improvements  on  this  property  consist  of 
a  one-story  5  room  finished  house,  a  barn  52x52 
of  42  tons  capacity  with  18  standing  stalls,  out- 
buildings and  three  cliicken  houses.  There  is  a 
31-foot  cased  well.  Of  the  40  acres  nearly  all  is 
planted  to  alfalfa,  the  soil  being  a  deep,  rich  sedi- 
ment that  will  raise  fruit  or.  garden  truck.  The 
land  is  irrigated,  the  ditch  being  on  the  property, 
Cost  of  water  is  one  dollar  per  acre  per  year. 
The  land  Is  all  level  and  is  fenced  with  wire  and 
board  rail.  This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  dairy 
ranch.  There  is  a  home  market  for  any  kind  of 
crop   at   Woodland.  2y   890. 


Yolo   Co.  IMP.   GRAIN   RANCH.        Price   $6700. 

4   Miles   from   Ksparto.  320   Acres. 

2  houses  of  7  rooms,  2  large  barns,  outbuildings, 
2  80-,'foot  cased  wells,  windmill  and  3000  gallon 
tank.  Soil  is  a  deep  gravel  loam  and  will  grow 
fruits  as  well  as  grain.  All  land  is  level  and  under 
cultivation.  160  acres  fenced  with  wire.  In  good 
condition.  This  is  an  extra  good  piece  of  land  for 
vineyard  or  orchard  and  figures  but  $21.00  an  acre, 
including  all  improvements.  Could  be  subdivided 
at    double    the    price.  2y    889. 


Yolo     Co.     UNIM.     DAIRY     AND     GARDEN     LAND. 

4    Miles    from    Woodland.      30    Acres,      Price,    $4350. 

$2350  Cash.     Bal.  on  Mortgage,  7  per  cent. 

Woodland,  the  county  seat  of  Yolo  County,  is  a 
thriving  business  town  of  5000  population.  This 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  land,  the  soil  bcr 
ing  a  sandy  loam,  10  feet  in  depth.  All  irrigation 
ditches  are  constructed.  Price  of  water  $1.00  per 
acre  per  year,  22  acres  planted  to  alfalfa,  balance 
in  garden  truck.  The  entire  30  acres  is  fenced 
and  cross  fenced  with  good  wire  fencing.  All 
level.  This  land  is  A  1  and  will  grow  any  kind 
of  a  crop.  Owner  is  Interested  heavily  in  adjoining 
lands  and  In  order  to  raise  money  has  offered  this 
at  the  very  low  figure  of  $125.00  per  acre.       ly  894. 


Yolo  Co.        STOCK  RANGE.       Price  $1500,  Cash  $600, 
4  Miles  from  Gulnda.         320  Acres.       Bal.  7  per  cent. 

The  improvements  consist  of  a  cabin,  barn  24x13 
of  about  15  tons  capacity,  chicken  houses,  wood- 
shed,   etc. 

There  is  a  stoned  well  of  good  pure  water  and 
an  ever  running  stream  of  water  through  the 
place.  All  the  land  is  fenced  and  cross  fenced 
with  barbed  wire,  in  good  condition.  Some  of  the 
soil  Is  good  fruit  land,  as  well  as  grain.  20  acres 
are  now  planted  to  grain  and  there  is  an  acre  and 
a  half  in  family  orchard.  Tlils  range  controls 
about  1000  acres  of  good  feed  and  is  well  watered. 
There  are  a  thousand  cords  of  wood  on  the  land 
and  feed  enough  to  run  one  hundred  head  of  stock. 
100  acres  of  the  land  can  be  cleared  and  put  in 
grain.  The  owner,  has  a  large  fruit  ranch  which 
requires    his    entire    attention.  2y    898. 


ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc. 

773  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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SUNNY   STANISLAUS 


The  gateway  county  of  the  Great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  the 
land  owns  inalienably  the  greatest  irrigation  system— water  and 
canals  alike — in  America,  the  Mecca  of  home-seekers. 


STANISLAUS     COUNTY. 
IMPROVED     FRUIT     LAND. 
0 18-100    Acres.  Price    «1200. 

$000  caMh,  balance  3  anniinl  payments  of  7  per  cent. 
Stanislaus  County,  HVz  miles  from  Oakdale. 
Oakdale  is  a  R.  R.  town  of  about  2000  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  good  business  town  witii  a  beauti- 
ful and  productive  surrounding  country.  Im- 
provements consist  of  2-room  frame  house,  barn 
20x24,  ten  tons'  capacity,  blacksmith  shop  and 
necessary  outbuildings,  40-foot  well,  with  pump. 
Irrigating^  ditches  are  constructed,  the  cost  of 
water  being  $2.00  per  acre  per  year.  Soil  is  a 
deep  sandy  loam  and  will  raise  fruit,  berries, 
vegetables  or  alfalfa.  The  land  is  all  level.  This 
place   is   located   in    the   Orange   Blossom   Colony. 

Is  895. 


IMPROVED     COUNTRY     HOME. 
9    Lots.  Price    $1600. 

14    cash,  balance   on   terms   to  suit   at   7   per   cent. 
Stanislaus    County   at    Oakdale. 

This  property  consists  of  lots  24  to  32  inclusive 
in  Block  1,  together  with  liouse  of  5  rooms,  bath 
and  pantry,  well,  windmill,  tank  and  woodshed. 
Fine  family  orfchard,  under  irrigation.  Plenty  of 
land  to  raise  berries  and  vegetables,  with  run 
for  a  large   number   of  chickens  and  cow.        Is   895. 


Unimproved  Property. 
916,800 — 480  acres  fine  level  land,  near  the 
Stevenson  Colony  in  Merced  County,  California. 
Soil  a  sandy  loam.  No  hardpan  or  alkali.  Water 
■vvithin  15  to  17  feet  from  the  surface.  This  land 
is  just  outside  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District, 
and  has  no  water-rignt  with  it,  but  a  water- 
rig-ht  can  be  procured  from  the  Stevenson  Canal, 
or  it  can  be  irrigated  with  a  pumping  plant.  This 
'.<s  good  grain  land,  and  with  water  will  raise 
anything  planted  and  cared  for.  Terms,  one-third 
cash,    balance   1    and   2    years.      Interest   8    per   cent. 

2s   6. 


fl775 — 17%  acres  in  the  Turlock  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, only  21^  miles  from  Turlock,  California. 
All  level,  close  to  a  main  irrigation  ditch.  Splen- 
did for  alfalfa,  vines,  trees,  berries  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds.  Terms  1-3  cash,  balance  to 
suit.     Interest  8  per  cent.  2s   7. 


94000 — 40  acres  adjoining  above.  A  sandy  loam 
and  all  level  and  easily  irrigated.  This  land 
will  sell  for  $150  per  acre  within  a  year.  Terms 
1-3    cash,    balance    to    suit.      Interest    8    per    cent. 

2s   8. 


$1400 — 20    ACRES,   IMs    miles    north    of    Denair,    In 

Stanislaus  County,  California,  and  about  51.4  miles 
northeast  of  Turlock.  Soil  a  sandy  loam.  This 
land  lies  only  about  a  mile  from  good  schools 
and  a  church.  No  hard-pan.  Terms,  %  cash.  Bal- 
ance   to   suit.  2s    9. 


94a  to  *5B  per  acre — 200  acres  in  20  or  40-acre 
tr  lets,  about  0  miles  northwest  of  Turlock.  So«. 
a  sandy  loam,  suitable  for  alfalfa,  vines,  trees 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  One  to  two  miles 
to  a  shipping  point  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Easily 
irrigated.  Terms  Vi  cash,  balance  in  1,  2  and  3 
years.  2s  10. 


IMPROVED    PROPERTY. 

*38,400 — 640  acres,  all  fine,  level  sandy  loam  and 
under  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District  system  of 
canals.  A  good  2-story  house,  barn  and  out- 
buildings. About  5  miles  northwest  of  Turlock, 
and  about  2^  miles  southwest  of  a  shlppin<^ 
point  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  This  Is  an  Ideal  place 
to  cut  up  Into  colony  tracts,  and  will  sell  In 
small  tracts  at  $100  per  acre  at  the  present  time. 
An  Irrigation  canal  runs  through  the  center  of 
the  tract.  This  tract  will  not  long  remain  on  the 
market  at   the  present  price.  2s   1. 


93000 — 40  acres,  about  5%  miles  northwest  of 
iTurlock.  All  level  land.  Good  4 -room  house,  barn 
and  windmill.  22  acres  in  alfalfa,  3  years  old. 
A  family  orchard  of  different  varieties  of  fruit. 
18  acres  improved.  Alfalfa  all  fenced.  Terms 
1/^    cash,   balance   to   suit.  2s   2. 


9300q — 49  acres.  Sandy  loam.  12  acres  alfalfa. 
1000  2-year-old  vines,  200  young  fruit  trees. 
Abundance  of  berries  of  all  kinds.  $50  worth 
of  poultry  goes  with  the  place.  Good  house  of 
5  rooms;  small  barn.  Place  fenced  and  cross 
fenced.  Terms  V2  cash,  balance  to  suit.  Interest 
8  per  cent.  2s   3. 


IMPROVED  ALF'ALF'A  AND   FRUIT  LAND. 

40    Acres.  Price    $6000. 

Yz    cash,   balance    to   suit    at    8   per   cent. 

Stanislaus  County,  ly^  miles   from  Denair  on  Santa 

Fe    Railroad. 

All  level  soil  sandy  loam,  under  Turlock  Irri- 
gation System.  Improvements  consist  of  1-story 
frame  building  of  4  rooms,  papered  inside  and 
rustic  outside.  Barn  20x40,  outbuildings,  wind- 
mill, well  and  tank.  All  the  land  is  under  culti- 
vation being  planted  to  annual  crops  with  the 
exception  of  about  2  acres  in  family  orchard. 
This  is  a  fine  new  place.  It  is  on  the  County 
road  only  1^  miles  from  Denair,  a  thriving  little 
town  on  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  about  4%  miles  from 
Turlock.  Alfalfa)  does  exceptionally  well  here, 
as  do  trees,  vines,  vegetables  and  berries.  The 
place  will  support  40  head  of  dairy  cows  the 
year  around.  Within  2  years  Denair  will  have 
a  population   of  1500.  2s   4. 


IMPROVED     ALFALFA     AND     FRUIT     LAND. 
55    Acres.  Price    feo.no. 

93500    cash,    balance    3    years    at    8    per    cent. 
Stanislaus     County     4     miles     from     Turlock 

All  level  soil,  a  deep  sandy  loam,  under  the- 
Turlock  Irrigation  System.  One  Story  3-roo«T» 
house  with  large  veranda.  New  barn  38x40, 
windmill  and  tank.  Well  of  soft  pure  water,  36 
feet  deep  and  cased  in  iron.  All  the  land  Is 
under  cultivation  and  all  irrigation  ditches  are 
constructed.  Cost  of  water  75c  per  acre.  Fenced 
and  cross  fenced  by  barb  wire.  20  acres  planted 
to  alfalfa,  12  a}cres  vines,  3  acres  in  80  varieties 
of  fruit  trees,  balance  planted  to  annual  crops. 
It  is  situated  In  the  best  sweet  potato,  grape  and 
berry  belts  in  the  valley.  It  Is  well  sub-Irrigated 
and  crops  can   be   raised   at   a   minimum   cost.     2s   5. 
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TEMAMA  COUNTY 

■Northern  California 


You  can  make  no  mistake  in  investing  in  land  in  this  county.  The 
crop  for  1907  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
Numerous  cases  can  be  cited  where  fruit  and  garden  land  produced 
a  net  profit  of  $750  per  acre. 


12%    Acres.  Price   flOOO. 

Situated  2%  miles  from  the  town  of  Red  Bluff, 
Tehama  County.  Red  Bluff  is  at  the  head  of  the 
rich  Sacramento  Valley  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.  The  town  has  a  population  of  from 
three  to  four  thousand,  with  stores,  banks, 
churches  and  all  grades  of  schools.  The  land  is 
all  level  and  under  cultivation  and  is  enclosed  with 
a  good  fence.  There  is  a  well  of  pure  water  on  the 
land  with  flow  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  entire 
tract.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sediment  loam  and  will 
grow  any  crop  known  to  California.  There  is  a 
good  home  market  for  all  products,  stock,  etc. 
Tehama  County  has  an  unexcelled  climate  with  an 
average  rainfall  of  25  inches.  This  land  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  homes  and  orchards.    No.   842. 


10  acres  adjoining  the  above  land  fenced,  but 
without   improvements.      Cash    $750.  No.    842% 

80   Acres.  Price,   $3500. 

Located  l^/i  miles  from  the  town  of  Red  Bluff, 
a  thriving  business  town  at  the  head  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  and  on  the  direct  line  of  the  S. 
P.  R.  R. ;  numerous  trains  daily.  The  town  has 
a  population  of  from  three  to  four  thousand,  with 
stores,  churches  and  all  grades  of  schools.  The 
property    is    situated    on    the    county    road. 

There  is  a  dwelling  of  seven  rooms  with  a  sum- 
mer house  for  keeping  vegetables,  butter,  eggs, 
etc.,  and  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees  sur- 
rounding the  house.  Water  is  piped  to  the  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings.  There  is  a  large  hay  and 
stock  barn  and  all  necessary  outbuildings.  The 
land  is  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  There  is  a  large 
windmill  and  tank  and  the  water  is  supplied  from 
a  never-failing  well  of  soft  pure  water.  There  is 
also  a  large  live  spring  which  will  supply  an 
abundance  of  water  for  the  stock.  The  land  does 
not  require  irrigation,  but  there  is  plenty  of  water 
for  doing  so  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  sediment  loam  that  will  grow 
fruit,  berries,  alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables.  Tr«re 
are  five  acres  planted  in  variety  orchard  which  is 
in  full  bearing.  The  balance  of  the  land  hap  here- 
tofore been  farmed  for  hay  and  grain.  A  n.imber 
of  farming  implements,  in  good  condition,  go  with 
the  place.  There  is  a  home  market  for  all  crops, 
stock,  etc.,  at  Red  Bluff.  The  average  rainfall  is 
25    Inches.  No.    843. 


GRAIN,    STOCK    OR   FRUIT   RAJVCH. 
617    Acres  Price,   $7500.      Ca«li,   $4000. 

Bal.    1,    2,   3   years,    equal    payments    at    6    per    cent. 

This  property  joins  the  town  limits  of  Red  Bluff 
with  a  population  of  5000.  The  property  is  but  a 
half  mile  from  the  R.  R.,  Post  Office,  banks,  stores, 
etc.  There  is  a  one-story  frame  dwelling,  2  large 
barns,  of  150  tons  capacity,  tank  and  windmill  with 
all  necessary  outbuildings.  There  are  several  bored 
live  wells  and  also  a  large  living  spring  for  stock. 
Pure,  soft  water.  Abundance  of  water  for 
irrigation.  Soil  is  a  sandy  loam  from 
4  to  10  feet  in  depth  and  will  grow 
any  crop  known  to  California.  Of  the  617  acres, 
350  acres  have  been  under  cultivation  and  500 
acres  can  be  cultivated,  the  balance  is  pasture. 
The  land  is  all  fenced  and  cross  fenced  by  barbed 
wire,  being  in  fair  condition.  There  is  just  enough 
slope  to  the  lay  of  the  land  for  good  drainage. 
The    average    rainfall    is    28    inches.      Altitude    308 


feet.  The  buildings  need  repairing  as  the  prop- 
erty has  been  in  tenants'  hands  for  a  number  ot 
years.  The  urgent  need  of  money  has  forced  the 
owner  to  put  the  property  up  for  sale  and  the 
extremely  low  figure  at  which  the  place  is  offered 
will  insure  a  quick  sale.     Investigate  this  at  once. 

No.    872. 


160    ACRES    of   as    fertile    land    as    can    be    found 

in  the  Sacramento  Valley  located  in  one  of  the 
best  fruit  and  garden  districts  in  Tehama  County. 
One  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  full  bearing  or- 
chard. Peaches,  Prunes  and  Almonds.  All  under 
iriigation.  This  place  has  its  own  water  rights 
and  ditches  which  go  with  the  place;  2^  miles 
to  town  and  railroad  shipping  point.  All  neces- 
sary appliances  for  handling  crops.  Price,  $18,- 
000.     Time  on  part  if  desired.  No.  879. 


9200  ACRES  lying  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
I  Sacramento  River.  All  under  cultivation,  fenced 
!  and  cross  fenced.  Good  ranch  buildings.  Over 
four  miles  of  River  Front.  Nice  level  land  and 
can  be  irrigated  if  desired.  Conveniently  located 
as  to  towns  and  railroads.  This  land  all  lies  in 
a  body  and  is  a  fine  place  to  subdivide.  Price, 
$126,500.  One-third  cash.  Balance  can  remain  on 
interest  to  suit  purchaser  at  6  per  cent  per  an- 
num. No.    875. 


340  ACRES  of  as  fine  land  as  can  be  found  In 
the  Sacramento  Valley  all  under  a  system  of  irri- 
e-ition.  Permanent  water  rights  of  500  inches. 
Ditches  and  all  appliances  for  handling  crops  go 
with  the  place.  About  100  acres  of  fruit,  mostly 
peaches  in  bearing.  The  balance  of  the  land  is 
all  ready  to  seed  to  Alfalfa  or  plant  to  fruit  or 
•anything  a  person  desires.  Price,  $60  per  acre. 
Time    on   part   if  desired.  No.    876. 


276  ACRES  of  Al  land  all  in  bearing  orchard, 
mostly  peaches.  Permanent  water  right,  ditches, 
etc.  Fruit  trays,  boxes,  etc.,  sufficient  for  hand- 
ling the  crops.  A  portion  of  this  orchard  is  old 
trees  that  should  come  out  in  the  near  future  and 
be  replaced  by  new  ones  or  the  land  put  in  Al- 
falfa or  anything  that  a  person  might  wish  to 
plant.  Such  land  as  this  commands  a  price  of  $100 
per  acre  all  through  the  Sacramento  and  that,  too, 
without  a  water  right.  Price,  $18,000.  Easy  terms 
of  payment.  This  land  is  located  on  Main  County 
road    2    miles    from    Vina,    Tehama    County,    Cal. 

No.     877. 


80  ACRES  of  number  one  land  with  permanent 
water  right  of  500  miner's  inches,  ditches  and  head- 
gates  built.  Sixty  acres  of  this  tract  is  in  or- 
chard mostly  peaches,  40  acres  of  this  orchard  Is 
young  trees  just  come  in  bearing  2^  miles  from 
good  town  and  shipping  point.  All  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  handling  crops.  Good  roads  and  good 
schools,  etc.  Price,  $9,200.  Easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment. No.   878. 


114  ACRES  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Vina. 
This  is  the  very  best  Fruit  and  Alfalfa  or  Garden 
land.  Twenty  acres  of  bearing  orchard,  mostly 
Peaches.  All  under  irrigation  with  water  right 
and  ditches  complete.  Price.  $13,110.  Easy  terms 
of  payments.  No.  880. 
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BUSINESS    CHANCES. 

YOLO   COUNTY. 

HOTBL  AND   GROUNDS. 

e  Acre*.  fSOM 

Town  of  Capay.  SIOOO  Caah.    Bal.  at  7  per  cent. 

Capay  Is  a  t<?wn  of  300  population  with  two 
g'eneral  stores,  schools  and  churches,  situated  In 
the  rich  Capay  Valley,  Yolo  County,  and  on  the 
main  county  road,  about  12  miles  from  Woodland, 
the   County   Seat. 

This  property  consists  of  a  one-story  frame  11- 
room  house,  sealed  and  papered  throughout,  the 
house  being  In  good  condition.  There  Is  a  good 
brick  cellar  and  a  large  veranda.  Water  piped 
to  house;  2  barns  of  100  tons  capacity  and  40 
stalls,  also  good  buggy  shed.  The  water  Is  pumped 
from  a  64-foot,  cased  \\ell  by  horse  power  Into  a 
1000-gallon  tank.  The  land  can  all  be  Irrigated 
from  the  above  source.  Soil  Is  a  deep,  sandy  loam 
and  will  raise  all  kinds  of  garden  truck,  berries, 
fruit,  etc.  The  land  alone  Is  worth  the  price  and 
the  hotel  will  pay  good  money  as  It  Is  aS  the 
mouth  of  the  Capay  Valley  and  all  people  passing 
that  way  have  no  other  course  than  to  pass  the 
hotel. 

All  furniture.  Implements,  etc.,  are  Included  In 
sale  price.  The  following  fruit  trees  are  In  bear- 
ing: 2  Orange,  2  Fig,  10  Prunes,  and  25  others  of 
different   varieties.  2y   884. 


HOTEL    GROUNDS    FOR    SALE. 

ETNA,    SI.SKIYOU    COUNTY. 

Lot  125x225.  Price  f»0<>0 — «5000  Caiih,  balance 

3  yearn,  8   per  cent.- 

Etna  Is  a  small,  thriving  town  30  miles  from 
Yreka,  the  county  seat,  and  30  miles  from  the 
railroad. 

Lot  125x225.  Good  building  of  19  rooms  all 
plastered  and  hard  finish.  The  building  Is  in  i<ood 
condition  throughout.  Water  i.s  piped  to  all  parts 
of  the  house,  barn  and  outbuildings.  The  house 
is  wired  for  electricity.  There  is  a  large  barn  tf 
about  20x50  big  enough  for  a  dozen  head  )f  stock 
and  a  hay  loft  with  a  capacity  of  16  tons.  There 
are   tanks   for   hot   and   cold    water. 

The  buildlne  is  Insured  for  $4.^00.  The  furniture 
In  the  house  Is  all  In  good  condition.  Th'ire  is  nn 
ornamental  and  vegetable  garden,  also  a  number 
of  shade  trees  on  the  land.  There  is  nn  bar 
attached,  but  could  be  so  arranged  at  small  ex- 
pense. There  are  four  other  hotels  In  iho>  town. 
This  Is  a  good  paying  property  and  will  stind 
rigid  investigation.  No.   8'!2. 

A    BUSINESS    CHANCE. 

95000. 

$3000  cash,  balance  on  time  to  suit  purchaser, 
buys  a  one-half  Interest  In  a  Blacksmith,  Carriage 
and  Wagon  Shop,  also  Carpenter  Shop,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  such  as  '»a>i.l  p>ws, 
scroll  saws,  drills,  stocks  and  dies  of  mII  kinds 
worked  by  electric  power;  besides  a  "/ery  good 
hardware  trade;  12  lots  each  25x100  feet  making 
the  property  150x200.  A  slop  b0x7o,  linrn  30x40, 
and  horse  shoeing  shop.  R'^tson  for  selling,  de- 
sirous of  entering  extensively  in  other  business. 
iThis  property  is  located  in  a  town  of  2000  popula- 
tion In  tiie  b'lsiest  farming  section  In  the  Staf. 
This  is  a  good  paying  proposition  and  will  stand 
rigid    investigation. 


HOTKI,   \\n   nOARDING   HOUSR. 
<^'4'ivlii    !>'nn    KriiiK'iMett   iieiir   llii(«'licrto^^n. 
ftiOOA — 93000    i'aMli,    Hul.    to    niilt    nt    7    per    cent. 

Price  Includes  building  and  lot.  stable,  com- 
plete furnishings.  2  years  paid  up  Insurance,  one 
cow  and  fifty  chickens.  Have  been  offered  $100 
a  month  rent.  Building  Is  a  one  and  one-half 
story  frame  of  13  large  rooms.  There  are  13 
regular  roomers  and  boarders.  No  trouble  In 
keeping  house  full.  Wife's  sickness  cause  of 
selling.     Investigate  this.  No.  874. 


HOTEL,   SALOON    AND   CIGAR   STORE, 
San    Franciaco. 
96.'SO0 — 94000  Caah,  Bal.  to  auit  at   7  per  cent. 

Four  year  lease  at  a  rental  of  $235  per  month; 
32  rooms,  completely  furnished.  Saloon  wefll 
stocked.  Cigar  stand  rented.  This  place  is  now 
making  good   money  and  can  be  made   to   pay   biy. 

No.  871, 


PLANING   MILL 


Near  Third  and  Townaead  Streeta. 

Modern  up-to-date  mill,  located  in  the  shipping 
district.  Low  rent.  Lease.  Owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  other  business.  Can  be  bought 
on   terms   at   a   very    low   figure.  No.    830. 


SUBURBAN  LOTS. 


SANTA   CLARA   CO. 
Four    Lota.  Mountain    View.  Price   flOlM 

Four  choice  lots.  4  blocks  from  business  center 
of  the  town  In  a  most  desirable  residence  com- 
munity, beautiful  homes  surrounding  same.  Water 
piped  to  every  lot.  1  corner  and  three  inside  lots. 
Price  for  the  four,  $1000.  No.  841. 

LOS  GATOS. 
Comer  Lot  100%I.%0.  Price,  97501.00 

An  opportunity  to  buy  a  choice  corner  lot  lOOx 
150  (pract.cally  3  lots)  la  the  beautiful  town  of 
Los  Gatos,  situated  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
and  but  8  miles  by  the  best  Electric  Railway  in 
the  State,  to  San  Jose.  There  is  not  a  more 
healthful  climate  in  Calif'^rnia.  The  town  with  a 
population  of  about  3000  is  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful country  homes  and  good  mountain  scenery. 
This  property  is  but  two  blocks  from  the  County 
Road  and  Electric  Railway  and  three  blocks  to  the 
handsome  El  Monte  Hotel  on  Main  street.     No.  870. 


SAN    MATEO    COUNTY. 
^  Beautiful  Half  Moon  Bay. 

miramontf:  tract. 

$400  corner  Lot  No.  1,  Block  4,  S.  W.  cor.  Ocean 
Ave.   and   Valdes   St. 

This  Is  a  well  drained,  level  lot.  There  is  not  a 
choicer   lot    In    all    this   beautiful    tract.      No.    800. 


9500. 

4    Ciioice 


9rno.  9.%oo.  9500. 

/Ota,    £5x137.0    in    the    Bernardo    Station 
Tract. 

Only  forty  minutes  ride  In  clean,  swift-running 
electric  cars  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Ocean 
Shore  Railroad,  one  of  the  most  scenic  roads  in 
America. 

These  lots  were  bought  at  sale  for  $1000;  to 
raise   money  are  offered  for  cash   for   $500. 


ELMHURST. 

Alnnvedn     County. 
2   Loin.   Sice  22  1-2x110  l>rice   for  the  2,  9.%25. 

Situated  in  the  Hilton  Tract.  Well  within  the 
limits  of  Greater  Oakland.  But  a  short  distance 
from  the  electric  cars  and  also  the  boulevard. 
Find  out  the  value  of  Elmhurst  land.  No.  886. 

Two    lots    Nos.    61-62,    in    Block    15,    of    the    Rels" 
Tract.    South     San     Francisco,    each    being    26x100. 
Will    sell    the    two   for   $450.     These   lots  are   worth 
$«00  now  and  will  bring  $1000  in  a  year.       No.  888. 


Read  about  those  LOTS  in  our 
San   Rafael    Tract,  this    issue. 
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Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 


NATURE'S    MASTERPIECE 


Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  Showing  Portion  of  EI  Tovar  Hotel 

THE  Grand  Canyon  is  not  duplicated  in  the  whole  world — there's  nothing  like  it — 
nothing  can  be  compared  to  it  in  any  respect.  It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  rest — 
both  summer  and  winter,  the  great  hotel  is  open  to  all  at  prices  that  surprise  you — so 
reasonable — and  the  cuisine — it's  Harvey's  best.  Beautiful  descriptive  literature  free. 
Ask  for  it. 


A.   T.   &    S. 


JINO.    J.    BYRNE, 

F.    Ry.   System 


Asa>*t    Pass. 

Traffic    Manaser 

Los    Ansd^s,    Cal. 


Please   mention   The   Pandex  when   frrlting;   to   Advertlaera. 
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POSTER'S 
MAGAZINE 


Volume  X         OCTOBER,  1907 


No.  2 


"XXT'OULD  you  like  to  share  in  the 
Enormous  Profits  of  the  200 
Ton  Smelter  of  the  Pacific  Reduc- 
tion Company?  If  so,  buy  some  of 
the  20  year  6  per  cent  First  Mort- 
gage Gold  Coupon  Bonds,  with 
which  we  offer,  for  a  limited  time  only, 
A  BONUS  OF  100  PER  CENT 
OF  THE  STOCK  OF  THE  COM- 
PANY. If  you  realize  the  enormous 
dividends  paid  by  smelters  you  will 
write  at  once  for  our  magazine  which 
tells  all  about  this  offer.  Write  to-day. 
^  The  same  careful  attention  given  to 
the  investment  of  i^lOO  as  to  the  in- 
vestment of  larger  sums. 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Suite  516  BumiUer  Bldg.,  430  S.  Broadway 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  acci- 
dentally spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was  completely 
removed.  We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results.  Apply  for 
a  few  minutes  and  the  ha:i  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It 
Cannot  Fail.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application 
will  remove  it;  the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or 
growth  on  moles,  may  require  two  or  more  applications,  and 
without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied 
or  ever  afterward. 

Modene  supersedes  electrolysis. 
Used  by  people  of  refinement,  and  recommended 
by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits 
Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases  (securely 
sealed),  on  receipt  of  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by 
letter,  with  your  full  address  written  plainly.  Postage 
stamps  taken. 

Local  and  General   Agents  Wanted. 

MODENE  MAINUFACTURINGCO. 

Dept.  539  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Ever})  Bottle  Guaranteed 

We  offer  $1000  for  Failure  or  the  Slightest  Injury 


WILL  ASTONISH  THE  WORLD 


The  vast  richness  of  our  properties,  consisting  of  over  4,000  acres  of  virgin  gold  bearing  placers,  all  located, 
titles  and  water  rights  secured,  will  startle  the  mining  world  by  the  enormous  output  of  gold.  We  will  gladly  take 
you  to  the  properties  and  prove  our  assertions. 

Thousands  of  mining  men  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  new  gold  country  of  southeastern  and  southern 
Utah,  known  as  the  GOLD  BASIN  of  the  West.  East  of  this  country  lies  the  famous  San  Juan  mines,  which 
have  produced  over  fifty  millions  during  the  last  eight  years.  To  the  northward  lie  some  of  the  richest  mines  of 
Utah;  westward  lies  the  Colorado  of  the  west  and  the  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  NEVADA. 

The  assay  values  of  the  gravel  bars  show  that  from  30  cents  to  $  1 .98  per  yard  may  be  saved  by  amalgama- 
tion. Assay  values  of  the  sandstone  deposits  run  from  45  cents  to  $5.35  per  ton.  Figuring  on  the  lowest  valua- 
tion in  all  cases,  the  gravel  bars  are  worth  at  30  cents  per  yard  $26,  i  36,000  and  at  the  least  will  leave 
$  1 7,424,000  net  profit.  The  sandstone  deposit  will  be  45  cents  per  ton  minus  25  cents  for  treatment,  aggregating 
a  net  profit  of  $348,480,000.  These  figures  result  from  the  lowest  assays,  while  it  may  be  shown  that  tests  in 
many  cases  greatly  exceed  these  values,  the  former  are  assured  facts  proven  by  careful  experiment. 

For  the  one  purpose  of  installing  a  dredging  plant  of  3,000  yards  daily  capacity,  together  with  all  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  the  saving  of  the  gold  and  silver  values,  this  company  is  now  allowing  a  number  of  shares  to  be 
taken  at  10  cents  per  share.  Though  these  shares  have  been  on  sale  but  a  short  time,  hundreds  of  conservative 
mining  investors  have  already  purchased  large  blocks  of  the  stock.  These  men  possessed  the  foresight  to  recognize 
"opportunity,"  and  the  determination  to  grasp  it  while  it  was  within  their  reach  will  make  them  rich. 

ADDRESS    DEPT.    B    FOR    FULL    PARTICULARS 


THE  GOLD  DREDGING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 


ROOMS  26-28-142  1-2  SECOND  STREET 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


PleUMe    iiieiitlwB    The    HuimIcs    »» lien    »«rlliuK    t«»    A«l»  «tI  im-rm 
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MONEY  IN  TREES 


PACIFIC   COAST  FORESTS  ALONE  ARE  LEFT 
The  famine  is  not  much  yet,  but  the  pinch  is  coming 


IT  WILL 

PAY 

TO 

BE  YOUR 

OWN 
BANKER 

You  can  save  and  invest 
at  the  same  time 


$1000.    NO  LABOR.    NO  SPECULATION 

One  good  investment  is  worth  a  lifetime  of  labor;  $4-  per  month  for  25 
months  invested  now  in  Oregon  timber  will  buy  negotiable  dividend  stock 
secured  by  100,000  feet  of  timber  GUARANTEED.  Will  soon  be  worth 
j^lOOO,  besides  paying  50  per  cent  dividends.  This  is  well  worth  your  time 
to  investigate.  Write  to-day  for  full  information. 
NORTH    COAST    CO-OPERATIVE    LUMBER    CO. 

Manufacturers  -and  Exporters 

Suite  91-95  Realty  Trust  BuildinK  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Oregon 
Is  Proud  of 
The  Spectator 
Why? 


^ 


Because  it  is  Portland's  high  class 
weekly  and  represents  all  that  is 
good  in  the  city  and  state. 

For    rates    for   advertising    address 
Spectator  Puhlishing  Company) 
Mallory  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE  COLORADO  ROAOT 


See  America 
First 


^    Learn    something    of    the   Great    West ;  see  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

q   COME  TO  COLORADO,    the   Wonderland 
of  our  Continent. 

^    The  grandest  scehery.     The  most  perfect  climate. 

q  The  COLORADO   &   SOUTHERN    RY. 

has  issued  a  series  of  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
lets descriptive  of  this  fascinating  country.  Send 
six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 


"THE  COLORADO  ROAD? 


T.  E.  FISHER 


^^'^'i'/lOoacSQUWt^* 


General 
Passenger  Agent 

o,  629  COOPER  BLOG. 
^■^  DENVER,  COLORADO 


p.  S.      We  maintain  superb  service  between  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo.       Ask  that  your  ticket  reads  via  our  line 


Please   mention   The   Pandex   -when   rrrltlns  to   Advertliters. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARE  YOUR  TEETH   LOOSE? 

Gnma    Ulcerated,    Shrunken    and     Sore? 

If   so,    READ   THIS! 

New  York,  February  1st,  1907. 
"My  wife's  gums  were  ulcerated,  bleeding  and 
aore,  with  her  teeth  so  loose  from  Rlgg's  Disease 
that  she  could  almost  extract  them  with  her  fin- 
gers. She  tried  everything  she  heard  of  to  no 
purpose.  Dentists  said  the  trouble  was  incurable. 
At  last  she  heard  of  Vlr-Denta  No.  2  and  procured 
a  bottle,  with  the  blessed  result  that  her  gums 
were  soon  entirely  HEALED  and  her  teeth  again 
made  FIRM.  I  also  used  the  same  remedy  with 
equally  satisfactory   results. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BROWN, 
iuperintendent  Clarke  Apartment  Building,  Madi- 
son Ave.,  corner  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Price  $1  at  Druggists,  or  115  Fulton  St.;  Hegeman 
Co.'s  10  Drug  Stores,  and  108  Sixth  Ave.,  New 
York.  By  mall  from  The  Herbal  Laboratory,  109 
Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Ten  years  before  the  pub- 
lic, 20  years  of  test.     Mention  Pandex. 


FOR  SALE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Residential,  Business  and 
Industrial  properties  (paying  more  than)  6  per  cent 
Investments,  with  the  moral  support  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  behind  them.  Address  The  Hanlons. 
Attorneys,   Wasnington,   D.   C. 


SAN  BERNARDINO:    The  Most  Prosrenive  Buanett   Gty   in 
Southern    California.     3    Transcontinental    Railroads.     Business    properties 
cheaper  per  front  foot  than  in  any  other  locality.     Write  for  booklets. 
Taylor  Realty  Co. ,    Drawer  No.  7 1 5,  San  Bernardino,  California. 


RAG  CARPET  WEAVING,   Rag  Carpet   Chenille. 

Wove  Rugs  and  Silk  Rag  Portieres  woven  to  order. 
Also  handsome  Fluff  Rugs  made  from  your  old  car- 
pets. Send  for  particulars.  GEO.  MATTHEW,  709 
Fifth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Oh,  Joy!  Again  Strong! 

Trade   "GAU-DE-A-MUS!"   Mark 

(LET  US  HAVE  A  JOYFUL  TIME) 

Gau-de-a-mus  makes  feeble  men  strnng  and  vi£orous.  NO 
dosing:  No  Sample).  No  Postals.  By  mail  #1,  from  the  HER- 
BAL LABORATORY,  109  Court  St.,  Newark.  N.  J,  Mention  Pandex. 

No. Baxter  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

June  26tli,  1907. 
Hbkbal  Laboratory —  ' 

Gentlemen — I  tried,  on  advice  of  a  friend,  a  bottle  of  your  Gau- 
de-a-mus  and  it  did  me  so  much  eood,  after  all  else  had  failed,  that  1 
must  have   a  bottle  by  me   all  the  time.     Please  find  f  1  enclosed. 

Vours  respectfully, 
1000  Others.  H H 


A   CONCEPTION    Or 

DELICIOUS   FLAVORS 

Something  out  of  1^^  A  PI  F  I  ^  F  the  ordinary  can 
only  be  had  with  •▼■/^"  ■-■-■l^«-  when  used  m 
Cakes,  Puddings,  Ices,  Frostings,  Candies,  Sherbets,  Bon  Bons,  Ice 
Cream,  etc.  it  is  not  a  maple  substitute,  but  produces  a  flavor  finer, 
better  than  Maple.  And  you  know  how  wholesome,  appetizing,  deli- 
cious Maple  goodies  are,  then  think  how  something  better  would  taste. 

A  SYRUP    BETTER   TMAN    MAPLE 

can  be  made  with  4  pints  boiling  water,  7  lbs.  granulated  sugar  and  I  oz. 
Mapleine  Extract,  at  a  cost  of  59'  2  cenU  a  gallon  in  5  minutes'  time. 

35c.  Brings  a  2  oz.  Bottle 
Enough  for  2  gallons.  Sample  2c.  Booklet  Free 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


N.  W.  OSTERHOUT.  Pres. 


/  can  help  ^ou  to  a 

Profitable     Position. 

As  a  Telegrapher, 
Railway  Agent,  or 
Stenographer. 

Our  graduates 
make  good.  Write 
to  me,  mentioning 
Pandex. 

Oregon  Expert 
College 

Commooweaith  BIdg..  Portland,  Or. 


HELP  WANTED  ^^  ^  DAYandoveriscamed 
IILLI  II Mil  I  LU  j^y  ^^^jj.  graduates  after  two  or  three 
months' Practical  Instruction  in  Plumbing,  Plastering, 
Bricklaying  Trades,  Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Draughting. 
No  Book  learning  given  or  requested.  Free  Catalogue. 
Positions  secured.  You  can  enter  at  any  iftne. 
COYNE  TRADE  SCHOOL 

New  York  228-242  Eighth  St..  San  Franciac* 


PIea«e  mention   The  Fnndex   when   writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Safe   Investments 


^  The  Bank  of  Highland  Park  is  located 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  suburb 
in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
^  Will  make   investments  and  guarantee 
six  per  cent,  payable  quarterly. 

^  Address  Highland  Park,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.     :::::: 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S 

LEADING    HOTELS 


MAJESTIC 

Sutter,  cor.  Gough  street 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  up 


MAJESTIC  ANNEX 

Sutter,  near  Gough  streel 

AMERICAN   PLAN 

$3.50  per  day  and  up 


300    ROOMS,   200  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 

ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES.  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  THE  PRESENT  BUSINESS 
CENTER 


Take  Sutter  street  car  at 
the  Ferry  direct  to  Hotel 


GUSTAY  MANN,  MANAGER 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

Correspondence   Invited 


THE  SAVINGS  BANK 


OF  THE 


Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company 


4 


PAYS  INTEREST  AS  FOLLOWS 

Per   Cent   Interest 


on  Savings  Deposits 

INTEREST    COMPOUNDED    SEMI-ANNUALLY 

Pays  3  per  cent  on  Daily  Balances  of  Check  Accounts 
Pays    4    per    cent   Interest   on    Certificates  of  Deposit 


J.  Thorburn  Ross    -  -     -       President 

Gborcb  H.  Hill     -     -     -      Vice-President 

T.  T.  BuRKHART Treasurer 

John  E.  Aitchison Secretary 


240-244    WASHINGTON    STREET 

Corner  Second  St.  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Scenic  Line 

OF  THE  World 

TRAVELERS    WILL    FIND    THE 

GRANDEST  SCENERY  IN  AMERICA 

L             ^    " 

EN  ROUTE  VIA 

Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad 

Write   for  Descriptive  Literature 

S.  K.  Hooper,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent 
Denver,  Colo. 

^F^-iJ  L  ^^JeaBlMyracAMON  OF  the 

W  :a^!S^^V-    '"-^H^^K^I  GRAND  RrVER 

'    ^       ""fe    ''^tiii^^B^H  DENVER       AND 
k    ^1  -            ^     ■V^'^^^^K  fO       ORANDE 
!     =IJ  ■— -jlJfe     /            "-S^^RAI  I.  R^O  AD 
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Sierra  Vista  Park 


Roseville,  Cal. 


This  House  Nets  10% 

Prir^  $2000 


A    SAFE     INVESTMENT 

Rented    for   $20    a   month.      $25    has   since   been   offered 

Constructed  and  owned  by  the  California  Corporation,  built  with  a  purpose  to  demon- 
strate the  demand  for  cottages  with  character  in  Sierra  Vista  Park.  It  is  constructed 
throughout  with  a  view  of  goodness  rather  than  cheapness,  being  lined  with  mineral  wool, 
a  patent  product  of  which  The  CaUfornia  Corporation  are  Northern  California  agents. 
The  wool  is  a  great  protection  from  heat  in  the  summer  as  well  as  cold  in  the  winter;  it  is 
proof  against  disease  germs,  vermin  of  all  kinds,  and  should  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  every  home;  as  compared  with  the  saving  in  fuel  the  cost  is  nominal.  Roseville  is  the 
greatest  Railroad  terminal  in  Northern  California,  being  located  on  the  main  Eastern  and 
also  Portland  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  new  depot  is  completed  and  the  round 
houses  are  about  ready  for  occupancy.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  also  being  spent  on  the 
Icing  Plant,  etc.  It  will  be  the  division  for  about  1500  railroad  men  who  are  moving 
there  as  fast  as  houses  can  be  obtained.  Now  is  the  opportune  time  for  investment.  Let 
us  send  you  a  deed  to  this  house  and  lot. 


The     California    Corporation 

620  J   Street,    Sacramento,     Cal. 

REFERENCES:  COMMERCIAL  AGENCIES,  BANKS  < 


Please   meutlon   The   Pandex    when   writing  to   Advertisers. 


Zellerbach  Building,  S.  E.  corner  Battery  and  Jackson  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


The 


Holirof   Zellerbach  Paper  Company 


The  Largest  Paper  House 
in  the  World 


High  Class  Investments 


YV/E  desire  to  open  corres- 
*  *  pondence  with  people  who 
want  safe-guarded  investments; 
With  people  who  investigate  be- 
fore investing ;  People  who  are 
conservative;  People  who  go  into 
enterprises  because  they  have  in- 
trinsic merit ;  People  who,  when  in 
the  right  proposition,  will  continue 
with  and  carry  it  to  a  complete 
and  continuous  success. 

We  wish  to  interest  the  readers 
of  The  Pandex,  because  we  believe 
them  to  be  of  the  character  above 
outlined. 


UNITED  SECURITIES  CO. 

421-422-423  /.   W.  Hellman  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES.         -  CAL. 

BANK    REFERENCE 


PETALUMA. 

California 


THE  LARGEST  POULTRY 
CENTER     ON    EARTH! 

36  miles  north  of    San    Francisco 
on  Tidewater  of  San  Francisco  Bay 

PETALUMA   IS    DESTINED  TO   BE 
THE  MANUFACTURING  CEN- 
TER    OF     THE     WEST. 

Over  20  Factories  in  Operation 

Sites  Given  FREE 

For  handsome  new  booklet  and  descriptive 
literature  address 

R.    N.   Lynch,  Secretary 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Please   mention   The   Pandex    ivher    vvxlttns   to   AdTertiserM. 
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THE  CYNTHIA 


A  New  Three- 
Story  Fire  -  Proof 
Apartment  House 


Fronting  the  Ocean,  the  new 
Pleasure  Pier  and  Pavilion,  in 
the  Heart  of  this  City,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bath 
House  and  Beach.    :     :     :     : 


Suite  and  Single  Room 
Accommodations 

26  Apartments    of    4  Rooms 
5  "  "3      •• 

5  "  "2      " 

10  Single  Rooms 


and  ANNEX 


CVHT! 


Applications  for  Apartment,s  Address 

P.    O.    BOX    214 

LONG    BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 

Home  Phone  24,  or  Sunset  2151 


The    Ideal    Place 
in  Which  to  Live 


The  Comforts  of  Hotel  Life 
Combined  with  Elconomy  of 
Living  at  Home.       :     :     :     : 

ELEGANTLY 
FURNISHED 
THROUGHOUT 

Every  Apartment  Steam 
Heated  and  Equipped  with 
Every    Modem   Convenience. 


Spacious  verandas  and  roof 
garden,  with  beautiful  view 
over  the  country.  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  the  whole  beach 
from  Huntington  Beach  to  San 
Pedro  with  new  breakwater  and 
Catalina  Island. 


How  far  from 
a  Doctor  are  you 
at  night? 

THINK  ONE  MINUTE 

Your  baby  or  children  get  colds 
and  CROUP  at  night. 

You  saddle  or  hitch  up — get  a 
doctor — costs  $5.00. 

Cut  out  this  ad  and  mail  with  50c  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  one  box 

Dennis  Eucalyptus  Ointment 
and  Croup  Cure 

You  will  not  have  to  run  for  a  doctor  the 
next  time.    Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 

-ADDRESS- 
DENNIS    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
SUTTER  CREEK,  AMADOR  CO.,  CALIF. 


St  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND,    OREGON 


RESIDENT  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments. 

Advantages    in  Music,  Art,   Elocution,    Gymnasium. 

REOPENED    SEPT.    ifeth 

Catalogue  on  Application 


Please   mention   The    Pandez   when   vrrltlnK   io   Advertisera. 
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Chicago  to   New  York  in 
1  O  Hours. 


Interest  in  the  great  Electric  Railroad  that  will 
cut  down  the  running  time  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  to  ten  hours,  and  carry  passengers  at  a 
$10  fare,  continues  unabated.  People  who  were 
skeptical  at  first  as  to  the  reality  of  such  a  gi- 
gantic project  have  now  become  convinced  by  the 
actual  showing  of  work  already  done.  The  first 
grading  was  begun  on  the  first  of  September,  1906. 
Cars  will  be  running  on  the  first  fifteen  miles  by 
the  end  of  April,  1907.  The  Chicago-New  York 
Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  will  run  over  a  track 
that  scarcely  verges  from  a  straignt  line  in  its 
entire  course  of  750  miles,  thereby  making  the 
distance  150  miles  shorter  than  the  shortest  ex- 
isting steam  railroad  route.  Over  this  direct 
route  will  be  run  hourly  electric  trains  at  a  speed 
that  will  reach  a  maximum  of  100  miles  an  hour 
and  maintain   an  average   of  75   miles. 

For  full  literature  and  a  sample  copy  of  the 
"Air  Line  News,"  which  is  a  little  illustrated  maga- 
zine devoted  to  railroads  in  general  and  the 
Chicago-New  York  Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  in 
particular,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to 
the  Southwestern  Securities  Company,  431  Delbert 
Block,  943  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Naiue 


Addrecia 


Agents    wanted    in    all    towns    where    not    repre- 
sented. ( Pundex     h ) 


I 


MENNENS 

BORATE D    TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


VT^ 


.^"^S^^^ . 


"When  Frosl  is  on  the  Pumpkin 

and  fodder's  in  the  shock,"  there  comes  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  to  daily  users  of 

Nennen's  Borated  Talcum  Toilet  Powder' 

at  having  survived  the  summer  months  with  clear  skin  and  com- 
plexions unimpaired.  Dlennen's  is  a  safe  and  pure  toilet  necessity, 
delightful  after  bnttain;  and  after  shaving,  and  indispensable  in 
the  nursery. 

For  your  protection  it  is  put  up  in  a  non-refillable  box — the 
"box  that  lox."  If  ME.ISEJi'S  face  is  on  the  cover  it's  ipenaine 
and  a  grnarantee  of  parity.  Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  June  30th,  1906.     Serial  No.  1.^42. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail,  25  cents.     Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Try  MENNEN'S  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum  Toilet  Powder 
It  has  the  scent  of  fresh-cut  Parma  \'ioIets 


AMT"!      LEAN 


Dr.  Morrow's  Anti-Lean  ^A 
makes  Lean  people  Fat 

|The  theory  of  making  people  fat  by  giving  them 
fatb  and  oils  is  wrong,  as  it  upsets  the  stomach, 
destroys  the  appetite  and  assimilation.  The  theory 
of  feeding  them  pre-digested  foods  is  also  wrong, 
because  the  digestive  organs  get  to  depend  upon  the 
pre-digestion. 

Our  theory  is  to  make  them  fat  through 
the  nervous  system.     All  lean  people  are 
neurotics  to  a  great  extent,  with  a  rapid 
heart    action.     Anti-Lean    quiets    down 
their  nervousness  and  heart  action,  pro 
duces  a  natural  and  normal  sleep,  increases 
their  appetite  and  tones  up  and  invigorates 
their  digestive  organs  so  they  will  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food  without  any  pre-digestion: 
it  also  regulates  the  bowels.     This  is  nature's  way 
of  making  lean  people  fat.      Each  bottle  contains  a 
month's  treatment  and  costs  $L50.     if  you  are  unable  to  obtain 
Anti-Lean  fron>.  local  dru£gists.  it  will  be  sent  on   receipt  of   price.     Anti- 
Lean    Medicine   Co.,  OregonianBldg..  Portland.  Oregon. 


A^^Tl      LEA/S 
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THE    PANDEX 


San  Francisco 
Literary  S3aidicate  and  Manuscript 

Agency 


915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco 


Eastern  Agent; 

Brown  Bros.,  New  York 


Foreign  Agent: 

Curtis  Brown,  London 


^  Successful  writers  nowadays  can  sell  their  manuscripts  for  more  than  ever  before.  A  few 
years  ago  Jack  London  could  not  sell  his  best  stories  for  any  price.  This  was  because  he  did 
not  know  the  editors  and  they  did  not  know  him.  Now  he  receives  one  thousand  dollars  for  his 
simple  promise  to  write  a  book,  and  fifteen  cents  for  every  word  he  writes.  His  literary  agents 
attend  to  this. 

^  We  have  handled  and  edited  manuscripts  by  Jack  London  and  other  successful  western  writ- 
ers.   Every  one  of  these  authors  now  makes  his  writing  pay — and  it    pays  well. 

^  We  stand  in  cordial  relations  with  editors  and  publishers  of  the  leading  magazines  and  pe- 
riodicals of  America,  and  some  of  the  best  literary  reviews  of  England.  We  maintain  correspond- 
ence also  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  leading  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

^  We  will  edit  any  magazine  article  or  poem  and  advise  you  where  best  to  place  it,  for  a  fee 
of  one  do-llar,  prepaid.     Our  fee  for  considering  manuscripts  of  novels  or  plays  is  five  dollar*. 

^  We  will  endeavor  to  obtain  within  six  months  the  publication  of  any  (typewritten)  manu- 
script for  a  fee  of  five  dollars,  the  full  publisher's  price  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  author  by 
the  publisher  without  any  percentage  charge  on  our  part.  In  case  of  non-acceptance  by  any 
publisher  within  six  months  we  will  return  the  manuscript  and. refund  two  dollars,  retaining  the 
balance  for  expenses  and  trouble  incurred. 

^  Address  all  communications  to  our  Treasurer,  915  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


There  is  nothing  that  should  appeal  to  you 
more  strongly  than 

ARCADIA  IRRIGATED  FRUIT  LANDS 

There  is  no  time  more  wisely  expended  th;  n    a    line    or 

two  asking  (or  more  information,  which 

1  will  be  glad  to  send  you. ' 

There  is  no  investment  so  easily  taken  hold  of 
that  will  bring  you  a  life  income.  This  is  for 
you     and  your  friends.    So  write  me  today. 

LOUIS  G.  GLIEVE 

812  American  Bank  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS  &  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplua 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 
DepotiU,  June  30,  1906    ■    .     ■    ■ 


$  2.552.719.61 

1,000,000.00 

38.476.520.22 


F.  Tillmann.  Jr..  Presidrnt:  Danirl  Meyer.  First  Vicf-Preiidcnt; 
EmJl  Rohte,  Second  Vice-Presiilent:  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Cashier:  Wm. 
Herrmann,  Asst.  Cashier;  Cfttc  Tourny.  Se»ret»ry;  A.  H.  Muller. 
Asst.  Secretary;   Coodfetlow  d  Eells.  Geaeral  Anomeya. 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS: 

F.    Tillmann.   Jr..    Daniel    Mryer.    Kmil   Rokte.    Ign.   Steinhart.    I.  N. 
Walter,  N.  Ohlandt,  J.  W.  Van  BergeB.  E.  T.  Kruje,   W.  S.  Coodfellow. 
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Save  $3.85  Per  Week 

and  if  will  earn  over 
$400  a  month  for  you 

We'tt  Send  "Proof  by  "Reltzrn  Mail 


■^  OUNDS  like  a  gold  mine,  doesn't  it.  Well. 
S  it  isn't  a  gold  mine  nor  a  speculation  or 
■^  chance  game  of  any  kind  whatever. 
It  is  the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest, 
lest  investmen  t  opportunity  you  will  ever  have 
.  chance  to  investigate.  It  is  Irrigated  Land, 
0  acres  of  which  will  easily  earn  $5,000  per  year 
or  any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  farming. 

U.  S.  Government  Reports 

Now,  before  you  doubt  this  statement,  look 
.t  the  map,  note  the  location  of  these  tracts 
nd  then  look  them  up  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
Reports— they  back  up  our  statements  in  cold 
igures  and,  you  know.  Government  Reports 
ell  the  truth. 

We  have  6,250  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  sell 
md  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  now  and 
naking  money  no20.  There's  no  developing  to 
)e  done— no  clearing— and  in  many  instances 
lot  even  a  house,  barn  or  fence  to  build.  We 
ire  ready  to  turn  over  any  of  these  tracts  to 
rou  tomorrow  if  you  wish — tracts  which  are 
naking  money  now. 

"Then  why  do  we  want  to  sell  them?"  you 
nay  ask. 

We  are  not  trying  to  sell  all  of  this  land.  We 
ire  going  to  sell  only  a  part  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
>nly  by  the  merest  chance  that  we  happen  to 
)e  in  a  position  to  7nake  you  such  an  extraordi- 
lary  offer. 

Here's  how  it  happens. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
■farms.  The  tracts  we  are  offering  you  in  this 
idvertisement  are  parts  of  these  famous  pro- 
lucers. 

Former  Owner  Noiv  Millionaire 

The  former  owner  having  reaped  large  re- 
:urns  from  them  and  having  reached  the  prime 
)f  life,  and  wishing  to  retire  from  business  dis- 
posed of  the  wonderful  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms.  We  were  the  fortunate  buyers  of  a 
portion.  We  are  holding  as  large  a  part  of 
these  lands  for  our  own  profit  as  we  care  to 
Bsrork— the  rest  — 6.250  acres  —  we  will  sell  to 
whomever  cares  to  accept  this  opportunity,  and 
i  mere  postal  card  to  our  address  will  bring  you 
absolute  proof  to  show  that  this  opportunity  is 
Golden,  for  the  land  we  offer  vow  is  just  as  good 
in  location  and  condition  as  the  land  we  are 
holding — and  we  will  prove  thit. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family, 
especially  to  your  boys,  to  at  least  investigate 
this  proposition. 

And  if  we  can  prove  all  we  claim  for  it  you 
Owe  it  to  yourself  and  them  to  buy  some  of  it. 

And  if  you  do  investigate  it  and  let  us  send 
the  positive  proofs  of  value,  we  know  that  you 
will  want  to  buy  some  of  it. 

Keep  your  present  farm  if  you  wish — but  buy 
10. acres  out  here  and  send  one  of  the  boys  or  a 
tenant  down  to  work  it  for  you.    This  land  is 

Better  Than  Insurance 

better  than  any  insurance  policy  that  was  ever 
written— 10  acres  of  this  land  will  yield  $5,000  a 
year  clear  profit.  The  land  cannot  get  away 
and  is  yours  or  your  family's  forever. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  one  of  these  10 
acre  tracts  for  your  own  and  your  family's  per- 
manent revenue  is  to  send  us  $50.  Then  take 
possession  of  the  land  if  you  wish  and  pay  us 
$3.85  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  year  or  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  payments.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  your  tract  will  have  earned  not 
only  your  living,  but  will  have  produced  enough 
surplus  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness. Or.  if  you  wish,  you  may  continue  to  pay 
off  this  balance  at  the  easy  rate  of  $3.85  per 
week  for  156  weeks. 

It  is  worth  every  cent  we  are  asking  for  it  now. 

It  will  be  worth  double  its  present  price  in 
five  ysars.  In  10  years  if  skillfully  farmed  and 
even  kept  up  to  H&present  productiveness  it  will 
be  worth  ten  times  more.  This  isn't  a  broad 
claim  either. 

Peculiar  conditions  in  Colorado  make  it  a 
very  conservative  claim. 

Listen,  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  these  peculiar 
conditions. 

Colorado  has  a  total  area  of  66,000,000  acres. 

Only  two  million  acres  of  that  enormous  area 
can  be  cultivated.  And  Colorado  today  con- 
sumes more  produce  than  it  can  ever  raise. 


Now  this  hungry  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing. 

But  the  number  of  acres  of 
producing  land  is  not  increas- 
ing and  never  can  increase 
on  account  of  the  plans  na- 
ture built  upon. 

These,  Mr.  Farmer,  are  the 
reasons  why  some  farmer 
who  now  o-wns  and  is  work- 
ing a  part  of  this  land  is  this 
very  day  selling  his  products 
on  the  farm  at  prices  ranging 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  higher 
than  the  prices  vou  are  get- 
ting for  the  same  articles. 

What  can  this  mean  except 
that  the  demand  for  home- 
grown produce  in  Colorado 
is  enormous. 

And  what  can  this  increas- 
ing population  mean  except 
that  this  enormous  demand 
will  become  even  greater. 

And  what  can  that  mean 
except  that  the  land  we  are 
offering  you  now  at  $85  and 
$110  per  acre  will  in  10  years 
be  worth  ^850  to  $1,500  an 
acre. 

And  consider,  Mr.  Farmer, 
while  this  land  is  getting 
more  valuable  each  year  it  is 
paying  you  $500  net  per  acre 
per  year  and  more. 

$500  per  acre  in  Onions  is 
easy— we  can  prove  it. 

From  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  easy  in  Melons — 
real  Rocky  Ford  Melons.  This  land  is  but  8 
miles  Northwest  of  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford. 

Indeed  we  could  make  so  many  astounding 
statements  concerning  alfalfa,  sugar  beets, 
apples  (that  sold  in  New  York  last  year  at  20 
cts.  apiece)  and  many  other  fruits,  vegetables 
and  cereals  that  you  would  not  believe  them 
unless  we  could  lay  our  proofs  down  beside 
you  for  you  to  refer  to  as  you  read. 

But  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  realize  2,  3 
and  even  4  times  your  present  profit  with  no 
more  work  and  on  a  farm  no  larger  than  your 
present  farm  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
such  an  opportunity^ 
It  can  be  shown.  We  have  the  proof. 
Write  for  this  proof.  It  obligates  you  in  no 
way. 

There's  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  in  investigation.  So  investigate  this 
proposition  today. 

We  need  but  one  thousand  answers  to  this 
advertisement  to  insure  the  sale  of  every  acre, 
and  such  advertisements  have  been  known  to 
draw  600  inquiries  in  one  week. 

There  are  only  625  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  had 
and  this  opportunity  is  for  a  few  early  birds. 
It  is  a  Oolden  opportunity  that  can  be  proved 
golden.  Think  of  it!  2,  3  and  4  times  your 
present  profits  on  the  same  acreage  with  no 
more  work,  and  absolutely  no  chance  of  fail- 
ure, except  through  your  own  mistake.  The 
climate  of  Colorado  gives  you  11  growing 
months. 

It  is  remarkably  clear  and  exhilarating,  with 
clear  sunshine  about  340  days  in  the  year.  It 
is  this  wonderful  sunshine  that  matures  3  and 
4  crops  per  year.  It  is  this  sunshine  and  the 
fact  that  our  irrigation  water  contains  a  silt 
which  is  the  very  test  fertilizer  known  that 
makes  products  of  the  Boston  and  Otero  Farms 
specimens  of  exceeding  beauty  and  value. 

Failure  is  Unknown 

except  through  individual  carelessness.  You 
are  absolutely  fortified  against  frosts  by  the 
climate — against  excessive  rains  by  the  natural 
conditions — against  drouth  by  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  irrigation  system  in  the 
country. 

Our  water  comes  direct  from  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  is  rich  in  natural  fertilizers  drain- 
ed from  3.000  square  miles  of  virgin  mountain 
soil;  it  not  only  feeds  the  crops  but  enriches 
the  soil  in  a  manner  impossible  even  with  the 
highest  priced  fertilizers  you  can  buy — so  your 


Rocky  Ford   , 

pamoUs  for  irs 
Cantaloupes 


The  Boston  and 
Otero  Farms 


land  never  can  wear  out,  but  becomes  mor$ 
vroductive — better  under  cultivation. 

We  also  own  and  operate  the  Bob  Creek 
Reservoir  as  an  auxiliary  supply  ■which  could, 
if  desired,  furnish  water  for  all  crops  a  year 
running. 

Perpetual  water  rights  and  a  share  of  stock 
in  this  reservoir  and  the  main  canal  (also 
owned  by  us)  are  passed  to  you  with  deed  to 
the  land. 

The  advantage  of  getting  your  water  when 
you  want  it  and  putting  it  where  you  want  it 
in  just  the  right  amounts,  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  in  this  section  are  able  to 
produce  the  finest  developed  specimens  of 
fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in  the  country  and 
secure  top  prices  on  every  c*^op. 

Why  work  as  you  do  fortherro.f!t  you  make. 

Why  waste  part  of  your  profits  in  the  feed- 
ing and  housing  of  stock  in  the  winttr. 

Come  out  here— where  there's  no  veed  of  all 
of  this — make  money  all  the  time— feed  your 
stock  the  overflow  and  watch  them  fatten  to 
top  prices.  Stock  is  raised  here  at  practically 
no  real  expense. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  the  Eastern  market 
for  early  produce  and  stock  are  excellent. 
These  tracts  adjoin  the  main  line  of  the  Mo. 
Pacific  Ry.  (see  Map)  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe— competing  lines  to  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  There  are 
also  Denver.  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs,  Lead- 
ville.  Cripple  Creek  and  all  the  thickly  populat- 
ed and  rich  mining  towns  right  at  our  doors — 
all  of  them  affording  high  priced  markets. 

Mr.  Blancett.  one  of  our  prosperous  farmers, 
sold  apples  from  2}4  acres  for  $1,150.  He  sold 
berries  which  he  had  planted  between  rnws  for 
$1,625.  Think  of  it!  2'A  acres  yielding  $2,775- 
over  $1,000  per  acre. 

We've  got  proofs  to  show  that  $5,000  per  year 
from  10  acres  of  this  land  is  easy.  We  want 
you  to  be  one  of  the  early  birds  on  this  propo- 
sition. 

We  want  you  to  write  us  today  for  full  infor- 
mation— for  proof  no  man  can  doubt — proof 
that  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  2,  3  and 
4  times  the  money  you  make  now  on  the  same 
acreage  and  without  working  any  harder  than 
you  are  working  today.  This  proposition  is 
rich  in  possibilities  for  you.  This  is  the  mo- 
ment to  decide  to  investigate,  for  your  oppor- 
tunity to  grasp  the  bountiful  hand  of  fortune  is 
here  and  now.    Write  us  today  for  the  Proof. 


NORTHWEST  LAND  &  TRUST  C0.»     333  Monadnock  Building,  CHICAGO 
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The  Greatest  of  Musical  Inventions — the  T^vo-Horn 

DUPLEX 

PHONOGRAPH 

FREE  TRIAL 

NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

IT  is  the  phonograph  that  gives  you  all  the  sound 
vibrations.  It  has  not  only  two  horns,  but  two 
vibrating  diaphragms  in  sound  box.  Other 
phonographs  have  one  diaphragm  and  one  horn. 
The  Duplex  gets  all  the  volume  of  music;  other 
phonographs  get  the  half.  The  Duplex  gives 
you  a  better  tone— clearer,  sweeter,  more  like 
the  original.    Our 

FREE 

Catalogue 

will  explain  fully 
the  superiority  of 
The  Duplex.  Don't 
allow  any  one  to  per- 
suadeyouto  buyany 
other  make  without 
first  sending  for  our 
catalogue.  The  Du- 
plex is  not  sold  by 
dealers  or  in  stores. 
We  are  Actual 
Manufacturers,  not 
jobbers,  and  sell 
only  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  user, 
eliminating  all 
middlemen's  profits. 

Duplex  Phonograph  Co.,        299  Patterson  St.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  SKiJiS^r^Vu-n?^ 


Each  horn  is  30  in  lon^iviih  ty  in. 
hfll.   Cabinet  rS  in.  x  I4in  x  ro  in. 

That  is  why  we  are  able  to  manu- 
facture and  deliverthe  best  phono- 
graph made  for  ]«••  than  one- 
third  what  dealers  ask  for  othei 
makes  not  as  good. 

Freight  Prepaid 

Seven  Daya'  Free  Trial 

W«  allow  ieven  dayi'  free  trial  in  your  own  home 
in  whirh  to  decide  whether  you  wish  to  keep  It.  19 
the  machine  does  not  make  good  our  every  claim — 
volnme,  quality,  iiavine,  satisfaction- ju«t  send  i9 
back      Well  pay  all  freight  charges  both  ways. 

AH  the  Latest  Improvements 

The  Duplex  i.s  equipped  with  a  mechanical  feed  that 
relieves  the  record  of  all  the  destructive  work  of  pro- 
pelling the  reproducer  acrrsf  its  surf  ace        Theneedlo  point  Is  held  In  con 
tinuous  contact  with  the  inner  (which  is  more  accurate)   wall  of  the  sound 
wave  groove,  thus  reproducina  more  perfectly  whatever  music  was  put  into 
...  .  .V  .1  .  the  record  when  it  was  made.    The  Duplex  has  adevice  by  whichthe  weight 

of  the  reproducer  upon  the  record  may  be    regulated  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  occasion  .thus  greatly  preserving  the  life  and  dura 
bility  of  the  records.    These  are  exclusive   features  of  the  Duplex  and  can  not  he  had  on  any  other  make  of  phonograph 
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224  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
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HEADQUARTERS 

FOR    GOOD    MINING 

PROPOSITIONS 


FISCAL  AGENTS  FOR 


JEROME  VERDE  COPPER  Co. 


(The  Fortune  Builder) 


Send  for  Prospectus  of   this  great  Copper    Proposition. 
Now  it  the  Time! 


REMONDINO 
Investment  Co. 


*^# 


Real  Estate  in  all  Its  Branches 


n 


Propositions  of  Merit  Promoted 
Advertising  Promotions. 
Introduction  of  Up-to-Date  Novel- 
ties. San  Diego  Literature  Fur- 
nished upon  Application  and  "  It's 
no    trouble  to  answer  questions." 

Remondino  Investment  Co. 

Fletcher-Salmons  Block 


6th  and  D  Sts. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 
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Sunset  Route 


. . FOR . . 
Comfortable  Winter  Travel  between 


CALIFORNIA  and 
the  EAST 

AVOIDS  SNOW  AND  ICE  OF 
NORTHERN  WINTERS 

Personally  conducted  excursion  Parties 
every  week  to  New  Orleans,  Kansas 
City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and 
Washington. 

Your  choice  of  either  rail  or  Southern 
Pacific's  New  Orleans-New  York  luxu- 
rious steamer  line  between  New  Orleans 
and  New  York. 

Drawing  room,  parlor,  dining  and  sleep- 
ing cars  through  to  New  Orleans  without 
change. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 
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or 


$665,000,000.00 


Are  invested  in  all  the  Building 
and  Loan  Associations  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  more 
than  the  capital  of  all  the 
National  Banks. 

WHYISTHIS? 

Because  they  are  the  safest  in- 
vestment in  the  world  and  pay 
the  best  interest  on  money 
deposited. 

THE 

CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND 

LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

of  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest 
in  the  United  States  and  pays 
6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annu- 
ally, on  term  deposits,  4  per 
cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  and 
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ly savings. 
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The  Call  of  Business 
EVERYWHERE 

Are  you  prepared  to  answer  the  call?  Or  do  you 
lack  the  necessary  business  education?  You  have 
the  brains.  Then  why  not  let  us  train  them  so  you 
can  accept  one  of  the  lucrative  positions  always  open  ? 


Brain  Investment 

A  few  dollars  invested  now  in  a  business 
course  will  soon  return  manyfold  in  increased 
earnings. 

Be  a  brain  worker.  They  are  the  people 
who  are  making  the  large  salaries.  You 
know  too  that  the  only  quick  and  sure 
means  of  reaching  these  high  positions  is 
for  you  to  be  competent. 


The  Right  Start 


Follow  the  crowd  and  come  to  us. 

A  few  reasons:  We  are  one  of  the  ten 
largest  business  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
Our  equipment  is  unsurpassed.  ^Our  teach- 
ers are  all  experts  in  their  respective  lines. 
^  Our  methods  are  up-to-date  and  most 
practical.  ^  All  our  graduates  are  employed. 
^  We  will  secure  a  lucrative  position  for  you 
when  competent.  ^351  pupils  were  placed 
in  such  positions  last  year. 
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PETALUMA 

California 


THE  LARGEST  POULTRY 
CENTER    ON    EARTH! 

36  miles  north  of   Sati  Francisco 

on  Tidewater  of  San  Francisco  Bay 

PETALUMA  IS   DESTINED  TO   BE 
THE  MANUFACTURING  CEN- 
TER    OF     THE     WEST. 

Over  20  Factories  in  Operation 

Sites  Given  FREE 

For  handsome  new  booklet  and  descriptive 
literature  address 

R.    N.  Lynch,  Secretary 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


You  Arc 
Offered 

subject  to  prior  sale,  any  part  of 
$200,000  in  Pacific  Reduction 
Co.  First  mortgage,  6  per  cent, 
20-year,  Gold  Bonds,  interest 
payable  annually  in  Oct.  Ten 
shares  of  the  capital  stock,  par 
value  $  1 0  each,  will  be  given 
w^ith  each  bond. 

^  Send  for  the  December  num- 
ber of  Fosters  Magazine,  com- 
pliments of 

Foster  Bros. 

FISCAL  AGENTS  . 
Suite    526,    Bumiller    Building, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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See  America 
First 


^    Learn    something    of    the    Great   West;  see  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

q   COME  TO  COLORADO,    the    Wonderland 
of  our  Continent. 

^    The  grandest  scenery.     The  most  perfect  climate. 

q  The  COLORADO   &    SOUTHERN    RY. 

has  issued  a  series  of  beautifully  illustrated  book- 
lets descriptive  of  this  fascinating  country.  Send 
six  cents  in  stamps  to  cover'postage. 


"THE  COLORADO  ROAOr 
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T.  E.  FISHER 

General 

Passenger  Agent 

629  COOPER  BLDG. 
DENVER,  COLORADO 


p.  S.      We  maintain  superb  service  between  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo.       Ask  that  your  ticket  reads  via  our  line 
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THE  POWER  OF  CHASTENING 

By  the  Editor 


Three 

Elements  in 

a  Panic. 


The  consummation  of  the 
long  and  bitter  fight  of 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  the 
crisis  in  the  career  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  the  turning  point  in  the 
moral  history  of  the  American  people,  prob- 
ably all  concentrated  in  the  financial  panic 
of  October  and  Nov-ember, 

As  stocks  crashed  on  the  heels  of  an  arti- 
ficial and  impossible  pool  in  copper  and  as 
the  public  of  the  metropolis  stampeded  in  its 
rush  to  draw  away  its  last  remaining  de- 
posits from  some  of  the  great  banks,  the 
stock  speculators  and  the  frenzied  financiers 
began  to  pay  the  penalty  which  Mr.  Lawson 
had  long  declared  to  he  inevitable. 

As  Morgan,  Stillman,  Rockefeller  and 
others  braced  themselves  to  the  rescue  of  the 
tottering  institutions,  co-operating  with  Sec- 
retary Cortelyou  as  the  representative  of  the 
Administration  which  they  had  so  completely 
despised,  and  submitting  to  the  restrictions 
and  pledges  which  Mr.  Cortelyou  imposed  in 
the  interest  of  the  country  at  large,  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Roosevelt  policies, 
i.  e.,  that  of  the  ascendancy  of  public  weal 
over  private  interest,  was  subscribed  to  by 
the  very  men  who  had  been  its  most  arch 
and  ardent  enemies. 

And,  as  the  consequences  of  the  Wall 
Street  disaster  spread  thruout  the  country, 
closing  numerous  industrial  and  mercantile 
concerns  and  driving  banks  to  the  extreme 
resort  of  issuing  clearing-house  certificates 
in  place  of  currency,  the  peril  of  "success- 
ful dishonesty"  so  touched  alike  those  who 


practiced  it  and  those  who  are  its  victims 
that  both  have  been  impelled  more  closely 
than  they  have  ever  been  before  to  the 
necessity  of  a  vital  transformation  in  the 
standards  and  habits  of  American  existence. 
However  much  of  selfishness  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  motives  of  the  Boston  broker, 
or  however  much  he  may  be  placed  upon  a 
par  with  other  gamblers  of  the  stock  ex- 
changes, every  phase  of  his  work  that  has 
been  disclosed  to  the  public  has  been  as  re- 
lentlessly opposed  to  trading  on  margins  and 
as  pitilessly  denunciatory  of  financial  crime 
as  has  been  the  President's  campaign  against 
violations  of  corporate  law  or  corruption  of 


Back  to  Earth. 

— New  York  Herald. 
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Something  Wrong  Here. 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

civic  politics.  Nearly  three  years  ago,  in  his 
western  speaking  tour,  Mr.  Lawson  declared 
that,  if  necessary  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
operations  of  "The  System,"  he  would  force 
a  panic  and  drive  the  chief  sponsors  of  the 
System  to  bankruptcy.  During  the  miniature 
panic  of  last  summer,  he  declared  that  these 
sponsors  were  already  at  the  verge  of  in- 
solvency, and  that  nothing  in  the  world, 
short  of  death,  could  save  them  from  the 
penitentiary.  And  now,"  with  the  October- 
November  panic  in  full  swing,  he  has  witnest 
the  near-ripening  of  his  prophecies  and  the 
development  of  a  condition  which  even  those 
who  are  short-sighted  may  see  has  a  tragic 
denouement  before  it. 


as  recently  have  culminated  in  the  Public 
Service  investigations  in  New  York,  he  was 
aware  of,  and,  to  a  degree,  bared  to  the 
common  observation,  long  before  Mr. 
Hughes  led  the  probing  which  made  him 
governor  of  New  York,  or  before  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Stillman,  and  Rockefeller  tolerated 
the  inflated  maneuverings  of  C.  W.  Morse 
and  E.  R.  Thomas,  whom  they  have  now  so 
unceremoniously  "booted  out"  of  Wall 
Street. 

At  a  time  when  the  popular  mind  was  illy 
prepared  for  such  startling  disclosures,  Mr. 
Lawson  cast  up  the  shadows  of  the  innum- 
erable iniquities  which  were  afterward  made 
obvious  in  the  insurance  scandals.  When  the 
tremendous  rebate  fine  was  levied  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  he  predicted 
that  it  was  but  the  beginning,  and  that,  by 
the  time  the  federal  courts  and  all  the  state 
and  municipal  courts  had  finished  with  the 
Octopus  and  its  kindred  institutions,  the 
leaders  and  directors  of  these  organizations 
would  be  more  poor  and  miserable  than  the 


The  Warnings 
of  Mr. 
Lawson. 


For  ten  to  twenty  years  Mr. 
Lawson  has  watched  from 
the  inside  the  intertwining 
of  the  operations  of  the 
frenzied  financiers  with  questionable  busi- 
ness undertakings  and  questionable  business 
men;  and  thruout  that  period  he  has  pub- 
lished his  protests  and  his  warnings.  He 
has  watched  the  building  up  of  the  connec- 
tions between  the  insurance  company  funds 
and  the  stocks  and  bond  issues  of  great 
corporate  undertakings;  and  he  has  told 
the  story  of  it  to  the  public.  The  resort  to 
the  deposits  of  the  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies for  the  promotion  of  such  enterprises 


When  Harriman  went  West  to  battle  Stuyves- 
ant  Fish  he  did  not  expect  WaU  Street  to  blow 

up  behind  him. 

— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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commonest  thief  Who  goes  to  jail  for  steal-- 
ing  a  loaf  of  bread. 


Lawson's 

Prophesies 

Fulfilled. 


For  such  forecasts  he  was 
laughed  at.  But  when  the 
October  panic  was  mounting 
to  its  height  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  advertising  that  that  which  he 
had  predicted  had  come  to  pass.  The  banks 
were  b^ing  called  upon  to  make  good  the 
loans  which  they  had  extended  to  frenzied 
enterprises.     The  people  were  withdrawing 


their  moneys  from  deposit.  The  customary 
resources  of  the  System  were  collapsing. 
The  ridiculous  Heinze,  whom  Mr.  Lawson 
had  so  graphically  portrayed,  had  gone 
down  and  out  the  long  and  lonely  way  of 
business  ruin.  C.  W.  Morse,  who  stood  as  a 
type  of  the  methods  of  the  System  iinsuccess- 
fully  applied,  had  eaten  the  humble  food  of 
financial  overthrow.  Morgan,  the  bell 
wether  of  the  flock,  as  Lawson  was  wont  to 
call  him,  Who  had  sold  his  interests  and 
converted  them  into  cash  because  of  a  quar- 


TIGHT! 


-St.  Louis  Republic. 
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rel  with  Roosevelt,  was  compelled  to  pour 
his  cash  back  into  Wall  Street  to  avert  im- 
pending chaos.  And  Rockefeller,  whose 
love  of  money  for  money's  sake  Lawson  had 
declared  to  be  the  oil  chief's  supreme  pas- 
sion and  his  supreme  genius,  was  driven  to 
the  humiliation  of  lending  his  coin  at  6  per 
cent  in  a  market  ready  to  offer  125. 

Nor  was  this  the  limit  of  the  story.  For, 
the  millions  at  the  command  of  the  Big 
Financiers  were  not  sufficient  for  a  tithe  of 
the  demands  which  the  abnormal  situation 
wrought  by  them  had  created.  Thruout 
the  country,  wherever  speculation  had  run 
high,  wherever  business  had  been  built  upon 
a  loan  basis,  the  prolonged  diverting  of  the 
people's  money  to  illegitimate  and  precari- 
ous ventures,  whose  profits  went  to  the  few 
instead  of  to  the  many,  was  felt  keenly  and 
personally.  Practically  no  banks,  large  or 
small,  had  cash  enough  to  meet  the  calls 
even  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  payrolls 
of  the  business  firms  doing  regular  business 
with  them.  Individuals  having  funds  on, de- 
posit were  unable  to  get  what  they  needed. 
And,  despite  every  precaution,  despite  the 
willingness  of  the  monetary  leaders  to  co- 
operate with  an  official  of  the  hated  federal 
administration,  despite  innumerable  in- 
stances of  unselfishness  and  patriotism,  the 
influence  and  contagion  of  the  panic  spread 
in  all  directions. 

If  the  financiers  had  hoped 
Futile  Hopes    ^^^^     ^^^     ^^^     ^^     distrust 

.  .  would   pass  away,    if    they 

had  believed  that  the  pros- 
pect of  the  elimination  of  Roosevelt  in  1908 
would  obliterate  the  disease  and  agitation, 
the  evolution  had  gone  too  far  for  that  or 
any  other  remedial  contingency.  Back  in 
the  farming  regions,  where  crops  were  pro- 
lific and  prosperity  phenomenal,  the  men  of 
the  plow  and  the  silo  wanted  money,  not 
bonds,  not  certificates,  not  assurances.  They 
wanted,  not  stocks  in  railroads  which  could 
not  haul  their  grain  or  furnish  coal  for 
winter;  not  securities  in  New  York  traction 
companies  which  could  not  keep  themselves 
out  of  bankruptcy  when  they  should  be  the 
most  solvent  and  lucrative  transit  concerns 


in  the  world ;  but  the  plain,  common,  imper- 
sonal coin,  the  universally  convertible  evi- 
dence of  their  own  labor  and  their  own 
thrift  and  being  unable  to  get  it,  being 
denied  its  return  from  the  places  in  which 
they  had  confidently  reposed  it,  they  not 
only  were  driving  toward  indignation,  they 
not  only  were  turning  the  shoulder  of  scorn 
more  intensely  than  ever  toward  the  appeals 
of  corporations  for  moneys  for  improve- 
ments and  extensions ;  but  they  were  even 
becoming  suspicious  of  the  reality  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  panic  itself.  Before  the  most 
dramatic  phases  of  the  situation  had  spun 
themselves  out,  it  was  beginning  to  be  evi- 
dent that  the  entire  affair  of  October  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  artificial,  as  having  been 
deliberately  brought  about  in  order  to  con- 
fuse the  Administration  at  Washington,  as 
having  as  its  hope  the  enforced  retirement 
of  Roosevelt,  as  Cleveland  was  retired  when 
he  touched  the  sacred  tariff  altar,  under  the 
opprobrium  of  hard  times. 

Men  of  the  financial  world  are  notori- 
ously stupid  as  to  the  political  effects  of 
their  own  acts;  and  when  the  vast  majority 
of  the  community  could  see,  without  a 
shadow  of  questioning,  that  the  collapse  in 
Wall  Street  was  due  to  Wall  Street's  own 
methods,  such  men  as  the  vice-president  of 
the  perishing  Knickerbocker  Trust  Com- 
pany ascribed  all  the  faults  to  the  man  who 
represents  the  people's  ideals.  When  the 
railroads  were  unable  to  sell  their  bonds  at 
home  or  abroad  because  neither  at  home  nor 
abroad  is  there  approval  for  such  juggling 
as  that  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  or  of  the 
New  York  street  car  system,  George  Gould 
laid  all  the  evils  to  the  ' '  terrible  fine ' '  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  by  Judge  Landis, 

Likewise  it  seems  impossible  for  those  who 
have  made  their  success  by  the  confidence 
which  the  public  has  reposed  in  their  ability 
and  their  integrity  to  realize  that  that  con- 
fidence can  ever  shrink,  or  that  it  can  ever 
fairly  conceive  that  it  has  been  violated. 
Instead  of  reforming  their  own  standards  or 
cleaning  out  the  stables  of  their  own  misdi- 
rection, they  persist  hard-headedly  and 
stubbornly  in  courses  of  challenge  and  de- 
fiance. 
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STICK    TOGETHER. 
And  Play   "Crack  the  Whip"   With  Him! 


— Chicago  News. 


Financiers 

Play  Poor 

Politics. 


They  shift,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  from  one  possible 
presidential  candidate  to  an- 
other. They  spread  rumors 
that  Taft's  strength  has  suddenly  lapsed. 
They  insinuate,  thru  apparently  authentic 
sources  of  information,  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  wavering  in  his  decision  as  to  a  "third 
term."  They  exaggerate  their  own  esteem 
of  Governor  Hughes,  because  of  his  veto  of 
the  2-cent  railroad  bill,  when,  .as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  dread  him  and  his  sense  of 
public  duty  as  strongly  as  they  once  dreaded 
Roosevelt.     They  grasp  at  the  anti-Sherman 


Law  utterances  of  the  Trust  Conference  in 
Chicago — albeit  those  utterances  were  in- 
stigated by  the  President  himself;  and  they 
play  up  in  bold  tyoe  in  the  papers  which 
they  control,  the  invectives  delivered  against 
the  President  by  Chancellor  Day  or  Banker 
eT.  W.  Ailing — forgetting  that  in  the  same 
place  and  on  the  same  day  the  more  emi- 
pfent  banker,  Henry  Clews,  as  vigorously 
upheld  the  Executive  as  Ailing  denounced 
him. 

They  cause  to  be  circulated  abroad  stories 
of  the -approaching  extravagance  of  the  ap- 
proaching  Congress.      They   even    seek    to 
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create  the  impression  that  the  President 
will  rob  his  next  message  of  its  customary 
"dynamite,"  and  deliver  a  document  which 
they  themselves  may  call  "sane,  safe  and 
conciliatory." 


Public  Now 

Become 

Alert. 


And  all  the  while  that  the 
financiers  are  so  engaged,  the 
public,  now  taught  by  bitter 
experience  to  be  alert,  care- 
ful, inquisitive,  keeps  its  thoughts  riveted 
upon  the  work  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Ivins  in 
the  New  York  traction  exposures,  of  Mr. 
Lane  and  Mr.  Kellogg  in  the  investigations 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Attorney  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  John  E,  Walsh  in  Chicago.  It  learns 
that  criminal  disclosures  are  to  follow  the 
closing  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank  in 
New  York,  and  it  hearkens  to  the  ominous 
prediction  of  Mr.  Lawson  that  the  uncov- 
ering of  the  banking  lid,  once  begun,  may 
prove  even  more  astounding  and  malodorous 
than  anything  that  has  yet  been  attempted. 
In  proportion  to  the  trust  the  public  has  re- 
posed heretofore  in  its  institutions  of  finance, 
is  likely  to  be  its  solicitude  hereafter  in  re- 
gard to  their  honesty.  In  proportion  to  the 
indulgence  granted  to  the  handlers  of  money 
in  the  past,  is  apt  to  be  the  future  care  that 
restrictions  and  obligations  hedge  money 
about  until  its  service  operates  under 
steadily  increasing  official  surveillance  and 
its  ownership  becomes  subject  to  an  ever 
more  absolute  and  irrevocable  public  scru- 
tiny. 


Financiers 
Seem  Slow 
to  Learn. 


Were  Wall  Street  men  and 
other  financiers  as  wise  po- 
litically as  they  have  been 
shrewd  monetarily,  this 
change  of  sentiment  and  purpose  would  be 
obvious,  and  more  of  them,  like  Mr.  Gary  of 
the  Steel  Trust,  would  be  issuing  letters  to 
those  associated  with  them  advising  a  com- 
plete revision  of  business  methods  and  a 
close  endeavor  to  avoid  any  line  of  conduct 
that  might  meet  with  popular  disapproval. 
But,  instead  of  that,  they  have  already  been 
found  rushing  to  the  White  House  to  urge 
the  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
for  the  enacting  of  hasty  currency  legisla- 


tion. They  have  been  multiplying  and  in- 
tensifying the  pressure  for  greater  facilities 
for  the  elasticity  of  credit,  while  the  prob- 
able popular  sentiment  leans  toward  the  re- 
ducing of  credit  and  the  enlarging  of  the 
supply  of  actual  money.  Credit  has  been 
the  dangerous  element  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  wrought  the  existing  conditions. 
And  among  the  greater  public  are  many 
whose  minds  are  running  back  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Bryan  in  1906,  when  it  was 
preached  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  again 
become  evident  that  the  single  standard 
blanket  is  not  big  enough  for  all  the  beds 
of  all  the  nations  which  commerce  demands 
that  it  cover. 

The  curreney  problem,  it  is  said,  was  so 
manipulated  in  Grant's  time,  that  the  coun- 
try has  been  under  tribute  to  its  errors  ever 
since.  But  whether  that  be  true  or  not,  the 
nation  has  come  to  realize,  or  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  realize,  that  its  money  is  the  one 
thing  about  Which  it  must  have  the  most 
vigilant  scrutiny.  Within  it  lie  all  the  temp- 
tations that  subvert  morality  and  disinte- 
grate social  and  economic  stabiity.  Cumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  the  few,  it  engenders 
monopoly,  tyranny,  and  class  malice.  Proxied 
to  men  of  unusual  brains  and  genius,  to  use 
for  others,  it  leads  to  deceit,  to  corruption, 
to  political  and  economic  degeneracy.  Erect- 
ed as  a  symbol  of  success,  reached  to  as  a 
chief  goal  of  effort,  it  degrades  the  stand- 
ards of  achievement,  misleads  the  ambitions 
of  thought,  and,  in  the  end,  tumbles  the 
whole  edifice  of  prosperity  about  the  heads 
of  those  who  build  it  upon  such  slender  stilts. 

Unless  its  place  can  be  sub- 
Money     us       stituted,  unless,  as  the  emi- 
nent rabbi.  Dr.  Hirsch,  says, 
the  worship  of  the  dollar  can 
be  as  completely  eliminated  as  has  been  the 
worship  of  idols  of  brass  and  stone  and  sil- 
ver and  gold,  the  American  republic  stands 
perilously  near  the  precipice.     Thru  its  re- 
cent panic  and  its  recent  exhibit  of  financial 
corruption,  it  appears  before  the  other  na- 
tions in  a  light  of  shame  such,  as  it  has  not 
known  since  long  before  the  era  of  the  Span- 
ish-American war.     The  court  of  Germany 
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WHAT'S  THE  USE  0'  DREAMIN'? 


-St.  Louis  Republic. 
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has  been  shown  to  reek  with  the  degraded 
practices  of  the  Eulenburgs  and  their  kin; 
but  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  has  upheld 
vigorously  and  with  enthusiasm  the  house 
of  the  Emperor  who  has  had  the  moral  force 
to  expel  some  of  his  most  intimate  associ- 
ates in  order  to  rid  the  imperial  palace  of 
its  stain.  The  cormorants  and  the  carrion- 
feeders  in  the  foreign  political  field  have 
waited  indecently  at  the  bedside  of  the 
venerable  Franz  Josef  of  Austro-Hungary  to 
partition  the  dual  empire  when  its  presiding 
genius  should  pass  away,  but  the  strength 
of  the  union  has  been  shown  at  the  Em- 
peror's couch  to  be  indissoluble.  France  has 
survived  the  storm  of  an  anti-clerical  agita- 
tion, has  resisted  the  machinations  of  social- 
ists and  monarchists  alike,  and  now  presents 
a  sturdier  solidarity  under  its  radical 
premier  than  it  has  for  many  years  gone  by. 
Even  Belgium  has  taken  the  Congo  away 
from  its  presumably  licentious  king,  and 
Portugal  has  past  safely  thru  the  crisis  of 
protest  against  royal  profligacy  and  imperial 
coercion.  America  alone  has  remained,  up 
to  the  October-November  crash,  under  the 
shadow  of  its  old  stigma — Dollarocracy — as 
Russia  remains  under  the  shadow  of 
Bureaucracy, 


Evil  Extent 

of  the  Dollar 

Worship. 


Instead  of  having  com- 
pletely shaken  off  this  lugu- 
brious thing,  as  the .  world 
was  prone  to  believe  after 
the  conflict  with  Spain,  recent  events  have 
shown  that  the  country  still  has  the  miser- 
able fight  to  carry  to  its  finish.  The  Dol- 
lar's spirit  masters  the  nation's  strongest 
and  ablest  commercial  men.  Its  principles 
underlie  her  most  brilliant  and  compre- 
hensive institutions.  Her  drama  and  music 
and  pictorial  art  are  so  suffused  with  it  that 
even  one  of  the  members  of  the  Theatrical 
Syndicate,  which  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  stage's  deterioration,  scents  the  danger 
and  expresses  the  necessity  of  an  uplift. 
Good  dramatists  have  become  more  scarce 
than  good  actors — an  ill-tuned  and  unprec- 
edented anomaly — because  the  profit  of  his- 
trionic carelessness  is  greater  than  the  grati- 
fication of  histrionic  merit.  The  rivalry  of 
two  great  metropolitan  opera  houses  is 
based  far  more  upon  the  salaries  of  their 
stars  than  upon  the  excellence  of  their  en- 
sembles. The  value  of  books  is  measured 
by  the  statistics  of  the  "six  best  sellers" 
rather  than  by  the  lasting  readability  of  the 
pages  which  they  contain  or  the  inspiring 
and   stimulating   force    of    the    sentiments 


SEPARATED, 


— Seattle  Post-Intelligeneer. 
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which  they  express.  .  Artists  covet  wealth 
more  zealously  than  fame  and  publishers 
hand  out  the  double  bars  and  the  S  where 
their  doors  should  swing  wide  to  genius  and 
power. 

To  its  own  shame,  the  nation  has  not  been 
able  to  put  the  prohibitive  ban  against  this 
movement,  or  to  shoot  the  reconstructive 
virus  beneath  its  skin.  It  has  struggled  to 
do  so.  It  has  reenforced  at  every  turn  its 
president,  who  has  assumed  the  leadership. 
It  has  listened  with  grateful  credence  to  Mr. 
Lawson,  who  has  pointed  out  the  chief 
source  of  the  sore.  But  not  until  struck  by 
the  crisis  of  the  current  October,  has  it 
realized  to  the  full  degree  the  urgency  of 
its  plight. 

Bryan   sought  to   teach   the 

Crisis  Required    people  in  1896  how  near  to 

the  Lesson        *^^  character,  as  well  as  to 

the  welfare,  lies  the  organi- 
zation of  a  country's  money  and  the  atti- 
tude of  a  people  toward  it.  But  the  voters 
were  not  ready  for  the  lesson.  Suclji  tragedies 
as  the  strikes  in  Cripple  Creek,  the  blowiag 
up  of  the  Independence  station,  the  assas- 
sination of  Governor  Steunenbergj  and  the 
graft  following  the  holocaust  in  San  Fran- 
cisco have  conspired  to  drive  the  teaching 
still  further  home.  But  the  learning  has 
been  impossible.  The  grip  of  the  corrupt 
and  dangerous  system  has  been  too  profound 
and  irremovable.  It  has.  had  to  be  loosened 
thru  the  system's  own  disease.  The  system 
itself  has  had  to  grow  over-fat  and  palsied. 
And  men  have  had  to  behold  the  huge 
fungus  cast  into  its  own  dissolution,  to  fully 
realize  its  abhorrence.  They  have  had  to 
wait  till  Lawson,  standing  by,  with  the 
record  of  a  protracted  foray  to  his  honor, 
could  point  his  finger  at  the  ruin  and  say: 
**I  told  you  so."  They  have  had  to  wait 
until  the  President,  surveying  the  fact  that 
his  own  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  the 
master  hand  in  the  October  emergency, 
could  make  public  a  letter  commending 
alike  the  Secretary  and  the  "conservative 
and  substantial  business  men"  who  co- 
operated with  him. 

It  has  been  necessary  that  this  high  drama 


of  personality  and  principle  should  have 
been  enacted  in  the  people's  view  before  they 
could  finally  crowd  themselves  to  the  criti- 
cal issue  of  self -change. 


Wise    thru    hard    suffering, 
^7^*^®^^®^       keen   thru   repeated   decep- 

of    3f    Xi  GW 

Courage  tion,  resolute  thru  exhausted 
patience,  the  country  is  now 
become  ready  to  demand  and  enforce  that 
which  in  reality  sits  more  closely  to  its 
buried  heart  than  love  of  money  or  treason 
to  the  social  welfare.  In  its  anxiety  to  give 
pause  to  its  own  decay,  it  has  been  able  to 
go  even  to  the  uncertain  extreme,  at  the 
polls,  as  it  has  done  recently,  of  enforcing 
prohibition  of  liquor  in  lands  where  moon- 
shining  and  the  mint  julep  are  as  famous  as 
chivalry  and  blue  grass.  It  has  been  able 
to  venture  to  introduce  into  the  public 
schools  of  the  second  city  in  the  republic 
the  code  of  an  Oriental  nation,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  more  familiar  code  of 
Christianity  has  lost  effect  thru  its  very 
familiarity.  It  has  been  able  to  advertise 
religious  meetings  in  a  daily  newspaper,  as 
an  ordinary  business  is  advertised,  if  thereby 
it  is  believed  that  the  moral  impetus  can  be 
accelerated.  It  has  been  able  to  elect  to  the 
mayoralty  of  the  "best  governed  city  in  the 
United  States"  an  executive  who  permits 
the  saloons  to  remain  wide  open  if  thereby 
it  can  the  better  condemn  the  affiliation  of  a 
confessedly  able  congressman  with  a  cor- 
poration which  resists  the  public  will. 

It  is  practically  ready  to  accept  the  doubt- 
ful expedient  of  fiat  bank  money,  as  issued 
by  clearing  houses,  if  it  knows  that  in  the 
background  stands  a  federal  power  ready  to 
prosecute  a  Walsh  or  to  overturn  the 
affairs  of  a  suspended  Mercantile  National. 
It  is  ready  to  abate  its  reluctance  to  a  great- 
er license  in  currency  making,  as  proposed 
by  former  Mint  Director  Roberts,  if  it 
knows  that  a  Cortelyou,  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  is  as  independent  of  financial  pres- 
sure in  times  of  crisis  as  he  has  been  of  po- 
litical insinuation  in  times  of  ordinary  ad- 
ministrative procedure.  It  can  wait  in  pa- 
tience for  the  privilege  of  a  presidential 
vote,  if  it  knows  that  a  faux  pas  on  a  pri- 
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mary  election  law  will  coss  from  the  political 
fence  a  favored  son  of  a  western  state,  or  so 
simple  a  thing  as  the  serving  of  a  cocktail  at 
a  dinner  remove  a  tall  Sycamore  from  the 
path  of  the  Roosevelt  policies. 


Chastened  and  trayailed,  the  American 
nation  thus  can  accept  what  Lawson  has  in- 
culcated, can  seal  >vhat  Roosevelt  has  de- 
creed and  prepare  itself  for  a  period  of  new 
and  signal  progress. 


Panic 


Gee  whiz! 

Ain't  a  Panic  the  real  pazziz? 

Ain't  a  Panic 

The  terror  Titanic. 

And  doesn't  it  jar 

Things  as  they  are 

And  make  them  seem 

Like  a  wildcat  dream? 

Ain't  it  funny 

How  darned  scary  money 

Is,  although  we  think 

Money  is  never  on  the  gezink  ? 

Days  and  nights,  in  youth  and  age. 

Our  thoughts  and  purposes  engage 

In  constant  struggle  to  acquire 

The  wherewithal  that  doth  inspire 

To  courage  whi"oh  the  moneyless 

Can  not,  by  lack  of  it,  possess. 

We  think  when  we  have  got  our  pile 

That  we  are  in  a  fix  .to  smile 

At  dangers  which  before  we  feared 

And  had  a  fit  if  they  appeared; 

We  thought  so  long  as  we  were  poor 

That  nothing  earthly  was  secure 

Except  adversity,  and  we 

Made  constant  war  on  poverty. 


Determined  to  destroy  the  beast, 

As  it  affected  us  at  least. 

By  heck! 

A  good,  fat  cheiek 

Would  make  us  brave 

To  meet  the  cradle  or  the  grave; 

Money  was  all  we  needed;  plunks 

Would  give  us  nerve  in  gobs  and  chunks; 

There  was  no  need  that  we  be  told, 

We  knew  the  tonic  power  of  gold. 

But  say, 

^as  it  that  way 

The  other  day 

When  the  Panic  hit 

Us  just  a  little  bit? 

•By  gum ! 

The  moneyless  bum 

Was  the  only  man  in  town 

Who  could  lie  down 

At  night 

And  sleep  all  right. 

What? 

Yes? 

No? 

Oh!! 

-T-W.  J.  Lampton,  in  New  York  World. 


A  Wholesome  Medicine 


A  wholesome  medicine  is  Cheer, 
And  Hope  a  tonic  strong; 

And  conquers  all  who  conquers  fear 
And  shall  his  days  prolong. 


A  happy  heart,  a  cheerful  lip, 
Contagious  health  bestow 

As  honey  bees  their  sweetness  sip 
From  fragrant  flowere  that  blow. 


Let  cheerful  thoughts  prevail  among 

The  sons  of  men  always, 
And  sighs  shall  change  to  Love's  sweet  song, 

And  night  to  golden  day. 

— Good  Health. 
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Frenzied  Specu- 
lation  Collapses. 

Corner  in  Copper 
Goes  to  Pieces,  and 
Around  it   Almost 
Tumbles  the  Whole 
Edifice  of  American  Credit 


T 


HE  panic  whose  harbingers  have 
so  frequently  been  seen  the  past 


two  years  broke  loose  with  local 
fury  in  New  York  the  third 
week  in  October, 
and  most  of  those 
things  happened 
which  have  been 
predicted  both  by 
the  enemies  of 
the  federal  admin- 
istration,  and  by 


THE   MARINERS. 

Three  wise  men  of  Gotham 
went  to  sea  in  a  bowl ; 

If  the  bowl  had  been  stron- 
ger, my  story  had  been 
onger. 

—Philadelphia  North  American 


the  administration  itself.  That  is,  public 
confidence  gave  dramatic  demonstration 
that  it  no  longer  reposes  in  the  places 
which  have  stood  as  its   chief   mon- 
etary agencies  for  many  years.  Some- 
one who  had  sowed 
the       wind     reaped 
the  whirlwind.  And 
the  long  argument, 
which  must  in  the 
end      take 
shape   in   po- 
litical     cam- 


THE    WRECKER    TO    THE    STOCKHOLDER. 
Well,  What  Are  Yoa  Groing  to  Do  About  It? 


-New  York  Times. 
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'\ 


V"K 


^'-p-OSL^C^^^^^T.'    CoNPMCTEp^VJNOE-P.  A  SYSTEM. 


ov 


AHO  Ktom^KTET)  MONOPOLY.^ 


"MEANING  US." 


-New  York  Herald. 


paigning,  was  set  in  motion.  To  the  mind 
of  Wall  Street  and  its  most  intimate 
affiliations,  the  entire  evil  is  assignable  to  the 
President  and  his  policy  toward  corpora- 
tions and  "predatory  wealth,"  To  the  mind 
of  the  supporters  of  the  President,  the  fault 
run^  far  back  beyond  the  influence  of  any 
national  government  and  finds  itself  in  what 
the  President  has  denominated  the  success 
of  dishonesty. 


COPPER  AT  LOWEST  EBB 


First  Important   Sale   in   Six  Months   Preced&I 
the  Heinze  Collapse. 

Dramatically  enough,  the  beginning  of 
the  panic  was  in  copper,  in  that  lucrative 
metal  whose  extravagant  manipulations  first 
brought  about  the  famous  Lawson  exposures 
and  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  general  pub- 
lic to  what  lay  behind  the  scenes  of  Ameri- 
ca's hig'h  finance.     Said  the  St.  Louis  Re- 


im- 


public   concerning  the  copper  situation 
mediately  prior  to  the  collapse: 

New  York. — It  was  learned  that  the  Amer- 
ican Brass  Company,  one  of  the  largest  consum- 
ers of  copper  in  the  United  States,  recently 
bought  5,000,000  pounds  of  copper  from  the 
United  Metals  Selling  Company.  The  price  is 
said  to  be  ISi^c*  a  pound,  or  1  cent  a  pound  below 
the  prices  recently  quoted  by  the  United  Metals 
Company. 

The  transaction  is  the  first  important  one  since 
the  slump  began  last  March.  The  price  is,  how- 
ever, the  lowest  figure  quoted  on  the  metal  ex- 
change in  recent  days  and  represents  a  decline 
of  12c  a  pound  for  copper  from  the  high  prices 
of  last  March  and  April. 

Electrolytic  copper  has  been  quoted  abroad  at 
133/4c  a  pound.  On  the  metal  exchange  electro- 
lytic brands  have  been  offered  at  W-f-ytt  to  13%c 
a  pound.  

SKINS  UNITED  COPPER  BEARS. 


Heinze  Wins  Bet  That  Price  Will  Pass  Amal- 
gamated's. 
The   spectacular  Heinze,    whom    l^awson 
made    to    appear    so    ridiculous,    was    the 
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prompting  agent  in  the  great  fall.  How  he 
began  his  fateful  maneuver  was  thus  told  in 
the  New  York  Sun: 

New  York,  Oct.  14. — The  stock  of  Au^stus 
Heinze's  United  Mining  Company  jumped  25 
points  in  less  than  as  many  minutes  on  the  Broad 
Street  curb  yesterday.  Mr.  Heinze  and  his 
associates  were  making  things  unpleasantly  ex- 
pensive for  the  brokers  and  traders  who  had  sold 
the  stock  short  and  couldn't  beg  or  borrow  stock 
to  deliver.  Incidentally,  also,  Mr.  Heinze  was 
winning  a  bet  made  six  months  ago  that  United 


States  Copper  would  sell  above  Amalgamated 
in  a  certain  period  of  time.  Estimates  of  the 
amount  of  the  bet  ranged  all  the  way  from  $50 
to  $50,000,  with  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
inclining  toward   the   smaller   amount. 


FORTUNES  VANISH  IN  A  DAY 


Flood  of  Liauidation  Sweeps  Over  Wall  Street, 
Engulfing  All  Issues. 

How  peril  lay  beneath  the  Heinze  maneu- 
ver could  have  been  gathered,  had  men  been 
sober  enough  to  heed  it,  from  the  condition 
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of  the  general  stock  market  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  as  described  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

New  York. — Under  an  irresistible  flood  of  liqui- 
dation which  swept  over  the  stock  market  in  the 
first  hour  of  the  shor*.  session  recently  prices 
were  carried  down  to  figures  which  have  not  been 
seen  for  many  years.  Complete  demoralization 
reigned  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  with  stocks 
showing  losses  all  the  way  from  2  to  9  points. 

Practically  every  stock  on  the  list  sold  at  the 
lowest  for  the  year,  even  Union  Pacific,  a  10  per 
cent  stock,  getting  below  119.  In  March  last  it 
sold  at  120  l-4j  the  lowest  up  to  to-day.  The 
greatest  weakness  in  the  active  stacks  was  prob- 
ably in  Union  Pacific,  although  the  market  was 
so  demoralized  for  a  time  that  it  was  hard  to 
find  one  issue  which  could  be  said  to  have  shown 
greater  weakness  than  another. 


HEINZE'S  POOL  COLLAPSES 


Venturesome  Montanan  Goes  to  the  Wall  With 
a  Fateful  Crash. 

The  maturing  of  the  peril  was  thus  set 
forth  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

New  York. — Disaster  has  overwhelmed  the 
speculation  in  the  United  Copper  Company — the 
$50,000,000  Heinze  copper  holding  and  financ- 
ing concern — and  in  the  collapse  of  Heinze  se- 
curities recently  Gross  &  Kleeberg,  brokers  of 
the  Montana  mining  men,  were  forced  to  the 
wall,  while  the  firm  of  Otto  Heinze  &  Co.,  bank- 
ers and  brokers,  was  unable  to  fulfill  demands 
made  on  it  by  fellow  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock   Exchange. 

Effects  of  the  collapse  of  the  Heinze  Copper 
Company  were  most  extensive.  The  ramifications 
of  the  enterprises  of  Frederick  Augustus  Heinze, 
the  dominant  spirit  of  the  Heinze  brothers  since 
his  entrance  in  banking  institutions  in  this  city, 
proved^  to  be  of  such  a  'character  that  the  devel- 
opments in  United  Copper  sent  a  series  of  con- 
vulsions through  the  stock  market. 

Enormous  losses  were  sustained  in  mining 
stocks  and  leading  railroad  shares.  The  lowest 
level  of  the  year  was  reached  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. It  was  a  day  of  semi-demoralization  in 
Wall  Street. 


WALL  STREET  IS  THRILLED 


Rout  of  Heinze  and  Cut  of  Amalgamated  Divi- 
dend Causes  Excitement. 

Heinze 's  fatal  plunge  had  scarcely  past 
before  the  general  observation  when  the  en- 
tire Wall  Street  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  such  as  prob- 
ably had  not  confronted  it  since  1893.  Said 
the  Chicago  Tribune: 

New  York,  Oct.  17. — Not  in  years  has  the 
stock   market   and   the   financial   district   experi- 


enced such  a  day  of  thrills,  excitement,  and  pan- 
icky unrest  as  this  has  Leen, 

The  flattening  out  of  the  Heinze  copper  sit- 
uation, which  started  yesterday  with  the  failure 
of  Gross  &  Kleeberg,  was  completed.  The  flat- 
tening process  was  marked  by  the  suspension  of 
the  firm  of  Otto  Heinze  &  Co.  from  the  stock 
exchange,  the  resignation  of  F,  Augustus  Heinze, 
erstwhile  copper  king,  from  the  Mercantile  bank 
of  New  York,  and  the  suspension  of  the  State 
Savings  bank  at  Butte,  Montana,  in  which  the 
Heinze  brothers  were  principal  stockholders. 

In  the  quick  rush  of  these  events  the  financial 
district  was  treated  to  the  additional  thrills  of 
wholly  unexpected  dividend  slashing  by  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  companies.  The  former  cut 
its  quarterly  dividend  from  2  per  cent  to  1  per 
cent,  and  in  place  of  the  expected  $12  quarterly 
dividend  the  latter  company  declared  one  exactly 
half  the  size.  All  of  which  impelled  brokers  on 
the  curb  and  in  the  exchange  into  a  madder  game 
of  football  with  copper  stocks. 

Big  German  Failure  Adds  to  Thrills. 

In  addition  to  the  grand  smash  up  of  the 
Heinze  situation,  enough  in  itself  to  madly  agi- 
tate Wall  Street,  news  of  the  second  biggest 
banking  failure  Germany  has  ever  experienced 
arrived  during  the  most  exciting  period  and  fur- 
nished the  district  with  a  fresh  shock.  This 
crash  was  the  suspension  recently  of  the  old 
Hamburg  firm  of  Haller,  Soehle  &  Co.,  with  lia- 
bilities of  about  $7,500,000.  It  was  at  first  re- 
ported that  the  bank  was  heavily  interested  in 
the  tumbling  copper  stocks,  but  this  report  was 
unverified. 

The  failure  of  the  German  bank  was  not  with- 
out immediate  interest  here,  for  the  announce- 
ment of  its  suspension  was  followed  quickly  by 
news  that  the  House  bank  of  Houston,  Tex.,  had 
been  forced  to  close  its  doors. 

The  suspension  of  the  Houston  bank,  which 
had  more  than  $2,000,000  deposits,  was  attrib- 
uted directly  to  the  collapse  of  the  Hamburg 
firm. 


BOOTED  OUT  OF  WALL  STREET 


Montana  Copper  Magnate  Driven  Dramatically 
From  His  Redoubts. 
In  an  instant  the  leaders  of  finance  were 
alive  to  what  men  like  Heinze  and  his 
crowd  meant  to  the  entire  monetary  field, 
and,  tho  they  had  tolerated  him  a  few  weeks 
before,  they  quickly  visited  upon  him  the 
treatment  that  fallen  adventurers  invari- 
ably receive.  Said  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

New  York. — F.  Augustus  Heinze,  who  played 
a  hard  and  winning  game  in  the  far  West,  has 
been  booted  out  of  Wall  Street.  The  cleverly 
constructed  hole  into  which,  if  his  rivals  are  to 
be  believed,  he  was  about  to  thrust  certain  finan- 
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ciers  has  closed  in  on  its  fashioner.  Mr.  Heinze 
has  been  forced  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Mercantile  National  Bank,  his  State  Savings 
Bank  in  Butte,  Mont.,  was  compelled  to  shut  its 
doors,  and  the  firm  of  Otto  Heinze  &  Co.  has 
been  suspended  from  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

As  if  this  had  not  filled  the  Heinze  cup  to  brim- 
ming, it  was  announced  that  the  Amalgamated 
and  Boston  and  Montana  Copper  Companies  had 
cut  their  quarterly  dividends  in  two,  and  that 
Haller-Soehle  &  Co.,  big  bankers  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  had  gone  to  the  wall.    And  as  'change 


closed  there  were  well  defined  reports  that  fur- 
ther developments  of  a  sensational  character  are 
looked  for  in  financial  circles. 


BABBLING  "BROKE"   HEINZE 


A  Girl  He  Knew  Became  An  Unwilling  Tool  of 
Wall  Street  Detectives. 

An  inseparable  feature  of  days  of  frenzied 
finance,  of  course,  could  not  help  appearing 
in  the  crisis.    Said  the  Kansas  City  Times : 

New  York.  Oct.  20. — Late  to-night  the  clear- 


AFTER  ALL,  A  GOOD  HOUSECLEANING  WAS  JUST  WHAT  WAS  NEEDED. 

— Duluth  News  Tribune. 
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ing  house  committee  asserted  that  the  Heinze, 
Morse  and  Thomas  interests  had  been  eliminated 
from  the  banking  organizations  of  New  York 
City  and  in  the  light  of  this  fact  the  clearing 
house  association  announced  its  readiness  to  lend 
all  necessary  aid  to  any  of  the  banks  which  have 
been  under  suspicion.  The  clearing  house  inves- 
tigation has  established  their  solvency.  It  is 
believed  that  this  action  will  prevent  any  crisis 
in  New  York  banking  circles. 

William  H.  Havemeyer^  one  of  its  directors, 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Bank  of  North  America,  succeeding  Alfred  Cur- 
tis, resigned.  It  is  understood  that  the  Mercan- 
tile National  bank,  Heinze 's  concern,  will  under- 
go a  process  of  slow  liquidation. 

Human  interest  and  romance  were  added  to  the 
spectacular  copper  crash  to-day  when  it  was 
said  that  a  young  woman  was  unwittingly  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  trouble.  This  young  wom- 
an, whose  name  is  withheld,  came  here  from 
Butte,  Mont.,  some  years  ago,  and  has  had  a 
large  acquaintance  among  the  Montana  mining 
men,  who  have  made  the  Waldorf-Astoria  their 
headquarters. 

Told  a  Wall  Street  Secret. 

The  fact  that  this  woman  could  not  keep  a 
Wall  Street  secret^  it  is  said,  was  the  cause  of 
the  wreck  of  United  Copper,  the  consequent  fail- 
ure of  Gross  &  Kleeberg,  the  suspension  of  Ottt) 
Heinze  &  Co.,  the  resignation  of  President  F. 
Augustus  Heinze  and  seventeen  directors  of  the 
Mercantile  National  Bank,  and  all  the  ills  that 
have  come  upon  this  well  known  financial  insti- 
tution. 

For  a  long  time  F.  Augustus  Heinze  has  known 
this  young  woman,  who,  it  is  said,  lives  near  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  on  Thirty-third  Street,  and  he 
has  seen  much  of  her.  It  is  reported  that  he 
valued  her  friendship  so  highly  that  he  talked 
freely  in  her  presence  of  the  corner  of  United 
Copper  which  was  being  organized  by  the  Heinze 
and  Montana  interests. 

Many  months  were  required  to  bring  'together 
all  the  elements  that  figured  in  the  formation  of 
the  pool.  Finally  it  was  perfected  under  a  ''gen- 
tlemen's agreement,",  and  it  soon  began  to  buy 
up  all  the  United  Copper  that  could  be  found 
loose  in  the  market.  This,  with  the  amount  that 
members  of  the  pool  turned  in,  made  far  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  stock.  Had  all  the  "gen- 
tlemen" in  the  pool  kept  the  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" there  would  have  been  no  trouble — even 
in  the  face  of  the  leakage  of  the  secrets  of  the 
corner. 

But  the  young  woman  did  not  realize  as  well 
as  those  men  in  the  pool  that  it  was  necessary 
to  say  nothing  about  the  transaction.  She,  too, 
had  friends — two  other  young  women  in  partic- 
ular. In  time  she  began  to  talk  to  them  about 
the  pool,  and,  as  none  of  them  knew  the  value 
of  the  information,  they  discussed  these  im- 
portant business  secrets  openly. 

Then  Detectives  Found  Out. 

A  Wall  Street  detective  agency  learned  of  the 


knowledge  of  the  great  corner  that  the  three 
women  possessed.  The  members  of  the  firm, 
knowing  much  about  the  copper  market,  realized 
that  such  information  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  Amalgamated  Copper  interests — foes  of 
the  Heinzes  and  led  by  H.  H.  Rogers.  How  an 
acquaintance  with  the  young  women  was  made  is 
not  known,  but  so  many  mining  men  and  others 
knew  them,  it  is  said,  that  such  a  feat  was  not 
difficult.  Shortly  after  the  detective  agency 
reached  the  two  women  friends  of  the  first  wom- 
an a  proposition  was  made  to  them  to  sell  their 
information  and  obtain  as  much  as  possible. 

The  information  finally  reached  the  men  who 
could  break  the  corner,  providing  they  had  the 
aid  of  some  one  in  the  concern  who  would  be- 
come a  traitor  to  his  comrades.  With  all  this 
knowledge  in  their  possession  the  men  who  had 
tried  to  break  Heinze,  began  operations.  It  is 
said  that,  knowing  the  names  of  all  the  men  in 
the  corner,  they,  with  their  powerful  financial 
influence,  soon  found  a  way  to  reach  one  of  the 
members  of  the  c'ique.  The  stock  held  by  one 
of  them  was  poured  on  the  market  in  such  vol- 
ume that  the  corner  was  smashed.  The  stock 
dropped  from  $60  a  share  to  $10,  and  the  wreck 
was  quickly  falling  about  the  ears  of  the  Heinze 
contingent. 

Since  the  storm  broke  the  young  women  to 
whom  it  is  traced  have  not  been  seen  in  their 
accustomed  haunts. 


SHIP  KING  MORSE  PUT  OUT. 


Maker    of   the    Atlantic    Combines    Goes    Under 
With  Augustus  Heinze. 

Ordinarily  the  ousting  of  a  Heinze  and  his 
immediate  associates  would  have  been  suflfi- 
eient.  But  Wall  Street,  apparently,  was  not 
slow  to  realize  that  something  more  than  a 
traditional  financial  upset  had  occurred; 
and,  accordingly,  the  elimination  of  danger- 
ous elements  from  the  commercial  organism 
was  spread  to  the  limit  indicated  iii  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  Sun: 

New  York. — The  practical  elimination  of 
Fritz  Augustus  Heinze  and  his  brothers,  Otto 
C.  and  Arthur  P.  Heinze,  from  the  banking 
situation  in  this  city  was  followed  by  the  resig- 
nation of  .Charles  W.  Morse  from  the  board 
of  every  bank  and  trust  company  in  the  city 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Mr.  Morse 's 
resignation  was  tendered  after  the  Clearing 
House  committee  had  put  examiners  at  work  on 
the  National  Bank  of  North  America  and  the 
New  Amsterdam  National  Bank,  the  two  largest 
institutions  with  which  Mr.  Morse  was  connected. 
Mr.  Morse  thus  took  himself  out  or  was  taken 
out  of  the  banking  business  here.  In  addition 
the  Thomases,  Orlando  F.  and  Edwai^  R.,  who 
were  associated  with  the  Heinzes  and  Mr.  Morse, 
in    the    control    of    the    Mercantile,    it    was    an— 
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nouneed,  will  be  separated  from  their  control 
of  the  Consolidated  National  Bank  in  the  near 
future. 

The  extent  and  daring  of  Mr.  Morse's  financial 
operations  have  long  been  a  subject  of  comment 
in  the  financial  district.  Among  the  more  ven- 
turesome he  has  been  applauded  for  his  boldness 
and  for  the  facility  with  which  he  carried  out 
big  mergers  and  other  financial  transactions 
of  great  magnitude.  By  the  conservative  ele- 
ment he  has  long  been  criticised  as  a  man  who 
was  too  venturesome  to  be  a  banker  and  who 
ran  the  risk  of  becoming  overextended  and  of 
finding  himself  unable  in  time  of  stress  to  keep 
afloat  all  of  his  vast  business  enterprises. 

The  three  great  enterprises  in  which  Mr. 
Morse  up  to  last  night  was  the  dominant  factor 
are  a  chain  of  important  banks,  four  of  which 
have  clearing  house  membership;  the  American 
Ice  Company  and  the  American  Ice  Securi- 
ties Company,  the  latter  a  holding  company 
for  the  former,  which  controls  the  ice  business 
of  this  city,  and  the  Consolidated  Steamship 
Company,  a  merger  which  Mr.  Morse  perfected 
last  spring  of  the  great  majority  of  the  coast- 
wise steamship  lines  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
of  the  most  important  lines  plying  between  the 
United  States  ports  and  Cuba  and  the  West 
Indies.  Apart  from  the  Consolidated  Steamship 
Company  Mr.  Morse  controls  the  Peoples  line 
of  steamers,  operating  between  this  city  and 
Albany,  and  the  Citizens  Line,  operating  between 
this  city  and  Troy. 


MARKET  IN  FRENZIED  WHIRL 


Wild   Demoralization    Followed    Suspension   of 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company. 

When  Morse  went  out,  and  after  him  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  was  found 
to  be  badly  honeycombed  with  instability, 
the  Street  knew  that  momentary  expedients 
would  not  check  the  impending  disaster. 
What  happened  is  told  in  the  following  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune : 

New  York,  Oct.  22. — Demoralization  bordering 
on  panic  prevailed  on  the  stock  exchange  be- 
tween 12  and  1  o'clock,  reaching  its  height  on  the 
announcement  that  the  Broadway  office  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  had  temporarily 
stopped  payment.  Prices  fell  one-half  to  a 
point  at  a  time  amid  the  wildest  excitement, 
Avith  some  extreme  losses  up  to  1  o'clock  extend- 
ing to  eight  and  ten  points. 

Sensational  features  were  Union  Pacific,  which 
ran  off  to  108,  as  against  117  yesterday's  clos- 
ing; Northern  Pacific,  110  3-4,  against  1181/2  yes- 
terday; Reading,  79,  against  85  3-4;  St.  Paul, 
106  3-4,  against  113  1-4;  and  Pennsylvania, 
113   7-8,   against  117  3-8. 

Many  of  the  specialties  were  virtually  un- 
salable and  the  bid  prices  were  often  five  and  ten 


points  below  previous  transactions.  After  1 
o'clock  the  decline  halted  for  awhile;  then  there 
was  another  frenzy  of  selling,  and  prices  lerum- 
bled  away  again  to  new  low  records. 

Scenes  in  the  various  brokers'  offices  were 
spectacular,  and  the  members  of  firms  were  be- 
side themselves  in  many  cases.  They  made  fran- 
tic efforts  to  get  larger  margins,  and  some  of 
them  in  their  doubts  declined  to  accept  orders 
at   all. 

It  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  trader 
to  witness  liquidation  in  such  volume  or  of  such 
an  urgent  character  as  he  saw  in  some  stocks 
to-day.  Ordinarily  a  block  of  2000  or  3000 
shares  is  accounted  a  large  transaction  and  at- 
tratt»ts  considerable  notice,  but  to-day  individual 
transactions  in  many  times  that  number  of  shares 
were  not  infrequent.  The  first  transaction  in 
Union  Pacific  included  12,000  shares,  and  in 
Reading,  United  States  Steel,  and  other  active 
issues  sales  of  enormous  size  were  made  as  if  the 
sellers  were  fearful  thatl  the  loss  of  a  second 
might  mean  the  loss  of  a  market. 

But  all  these  enormous  sales  found  buyers 
waiting.  Brokers  supposed  to  represent  the  larg- 
est private  banking  firms  in  the  western  world 
seemed  to  have  unlimited  orders  to  buy  not  only 
stocks  in  which  the  house  is  known  to  be  inter- 
ested but  to  render  support  to  any  leading  issue 
that  threatened  to  throw  the  market  into  a  state 
of  demoralization. 

The  traders  estimated  the  purchases  made  by 
these  interests  at  not  less  than  150,000  shares 
of  various  stocks,  the  buying  being  always  en- 
countered at  the  weakest  moments.  Seldom  has 
support  been  more  urgently  needed,  and  never 
has  it  been  more  consistently  or  more  success- 
fully rendered. 


MAD  SCRAMBLE  FOR  CASH 


Not  Since  Jay  Cooke  Panic  Had  Money  Been  So 
Scarce  or  Rates  So  High. 

•The  climax  of  the  metropolitan  happen- 
ings was  thus  described  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

New  York. — Not  since  the  famous  panic  of 
1873,  precipitated  by  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke, 
when  the  stock  exchange  suspended  for  a  week, 
has  money  been  as  scarce  in  Wall  Street  as  it 
was  recently. 

Brokers  discussed  this  all  but  unprecedented 
situation  excitedly  and  nervously  after  the  close 
of  the  market.  There  were  brokers,  some  of  them 
members  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  houses 
of  the  street,  who  were  unable  to  secure  money 
on  stock  exchange  collateral  at  any  price.  The 
situation,  it  was  agreed,  must  be  relieved  in  the 
first  hour  of  business  to-morrow  to  prevent  the 
failure  of  a  large  number  of  stock  exchange 
houses. 

The  demand  for  money  on  the  part  of  brokers 
was     all     the     more     urgent     for     the     reason 
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that  most  of  those  with  outstanding  contracts 
covered  their  shorts  on  the  preceding  day  in  the 
crash  in  prices. 

There   was   no   time   money  market   whatever, 
of  the  exchange  trading.     The  last  loan  of  the 


day  was  made  at  the  extraordinary  high  rate  of 
125  per  cent,  and  according  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimates  the  market  closed  with  an  urgent 
and  unsatisfied  demand  for  loans  aggregating 
$5,000,000. 


Some  Ideas  of  the  Cause 


President    Roosevelt,  Speculating   on   Margin,   Over-Expansion  in    Business 
and  Various  Other  Explanations  Advanced. 


PROMPTLY  enough  the  minds  of  all  con- 
cerned went  to  work  on  an  analysis  of 
the  cause,  enemies  and  friends  alike  of  the 
Administration  and  of  Wall  Street  ventur- 
ing their  opinions.  Those  who  were  most 
severely  hurt  by  the  fall,  of  course,  laid 
their  sorrows  entirely  at  the  dooi*  of  the 
President;  others  traced  it  to  the  business 
and  monetary  habits  of  the  times;  while 
still  others  went  into  broader  and  more 
scientific  examinations  of  the  economics  of 
the  situation.  And,  as  if  to  give  dramatic 
effect  to  the  Whole  affair.  President  Eoose- 
velt,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  turmoil,  made 
it  evident  that  neither  panic  nor  anything 
else  would  swerve  him  from  his  policies  dur- 
ing the  remaining  sixteen  months  of  his  term 
of  office. 


NO  LET  UP,  SAYS  ROOSEVELT 


The  President  Warns  Wall  Street  That  His  Poli- 
cies Are  Unalterable. 

Said  the  Associated  Press  dispatches,  quot- 
ing the  President's  speech: 

Nashville,  Tenn. — President  Roosevelt  in  his 
address  at  the  Auditorium  here  said: 

"There  has  been  trouble  in  the  stock  market, 
in  the  high  financial  world,  in  the  last  few 
months.  The  statement  has  frequently  been  made 
that  the  policies  for  which  I  stand,  legislative 
and  executive,  are  responsible  for  that  trouble. 
Now,  gentlemen,  these  policies  of  mine  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  brief  sentence.  They  repre- 
sent the  effort  to  punish  successful  dishonesty. 
I  doubt  if  these  policies  have  had  any  material 
effect  in  bringing  about  the  present  trouble,  but 
if  they  have  it  will  not  alter  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree my  determination  that  for  the  remaining 
sixteen  months  of  my  term  these  policies  shall 
be  persevered  in  unswervingly." 


PUT  IT  UP  TO  ROOSEVELT 


Officer  of  Suspended  Bank  Laid  All  the  Trotible 
to  the  President. 

Probably  the  most  vindictive  utterance 
attributing  the  situation  to  the  President 
was  that  of  the  vice-president  of  the  sus- 
pended Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  quot- 
ed as  follows  in  the  New  York  American : 

''All  the  disturbance  in  the  money  market  has 
been  caused  by  one  man,  who  in  the  past  six 
months  in  public  and  private  speeches  has  been 
gradually  undermining  the  credit  system  of  the 
country. 

"Last  night  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company 
had  assets  way  in  excess  of  its  liabilities,  and  in 
one  night  the  confidence  of  its  patrons  and  its 
credit  were  destroyed. 

"This  was  brought  about  by  one  man,  and 
that  a  man  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
credit  system." — Statement  made  by  Fourth 
Vice-President  TurnbuU  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company. 

Asked  by  one  of  the  reporters  if  he  meant 
President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Turnbull  said: 

"You  boys  know  perfectly  well  whom  I  mean. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  specify.  It  is  like  a 
snowball  that  starts,  with  one  little  center  and 
thence  radiates,  growing  bigger  and  bigger,  with 
each  new  turn." 


DEALING  ON  MARGINS 


Ourtis  Attributes  the  Panic  Entirely  to  Frenzied 
Operations  of  Speculators. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  press  organs  to  reflect  the  belief 
that  the  difficulty  originated  chiefly  in  the 
dangerous  practice  of  trading  on  margins. 
Said  the  Record-Herald: 

New  York,  October  26. — The  trouble  on  Wall 
Street  during  the  past  week  would  never  have 
occurred  if  speculation  on  margins  were  not  pos- 
sible. It  was  entirely  a  gambler's  panic,  and  the 
crisis  was  caused  by  gamblers  whose  confidence 
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in  the  prices  of  the  stocks  they  held  was  shaken 
by  the  collapse  of  the  copper  conspiracy  and  the 
utterances  of  the  President,  and  who  proceeded 
to  get  rid  of  them  at  the  best  price  possible. 
This  lack  of  confidence  was  communicated  to  the 
innocent  public.  The  gamblers  went  around  with 
long  faces  and  despondent  utterances  and  pre- 
dicted the  ruin  of  the  world.  Without  thinking 
of  Heinze  and  his  crowd  they  denounced  the 
President  for  destroying  the  private  credit  of 
the  country  and  for  disturbing  confidence  when 
he  did  nothing  more  than  declare  that  all  dis- 
honest men  should  be  punished,  rich  as  well  as 
poor. 

The  earning  capacity  of  no  establishment  in 
the  United  States  was  affected;  the  dividends  of 
no  corporation  were  reduced;  there  was  no  ces- 
sation of  business  in  any  line  of  activity  through- 
out the  entire  country,  and  while  the  gamblers 
were  forcing  down  stocks  on  Wall  Street  the 
price  of  wheat  and  corn  and  other  agricultural 
products  was  soaring  to  almost  unprecedented 
figures.  The  runs  on  the  banks  in  New  York 
were  due  directly  to  the  lamentations  of  the  gam- 
blers, who  frightened  honest  depositors  and  sent 
them  to  draw  out  their  deposits. 


REASONS  FOR  TIGHT  MONEY 


DISTURBED  BY  TRACTION  SHOWING 


Exposures  Before  the  Utilities  Commission  Have 
Depressing   Effect. 

Another  possible  cause  of  the  panic  was 

reflected  as  follows  in  the  press  dispatches 

of  the  Kansas  City  Times: 

New  York.-— The  course  of  the  stock 
market  indicates  that  the  revelations  of 
corporation  mismanagement  brought  out  in  the 
investigation  of  the  local  traction  companies,  has 
had  a  decided  depressing  influence  on  holders  of 
stocks  in  general.  There  was  such  an  outpour- 
ing of  stocks  that  the  demand  could  not 
cope  with  the  offerings  except  at  steadily  de- 
clining prices.  The  evidences  of  distressed  sell- 
ing were  so  numerous  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
important  liquidation  was  in  progress.  Recent 
dullness  in  the  trade  had  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  liquidation  of  weak  holdings  had  in  large 
measure  been  completed  and  that  for  some  time 
to  come,  increasing  dullness  and  steadiness 
would  prevail.  But  such  a  belief  was  abandoned 
when  it  became  evident  that  something  had 
started  anew,  the  selling  of  stocks  around  the 
bottom  prices  of  the  year.  Apparently  the  sell- 
ing was  prompted  by  the  showing  that  whole- 
sale looting  has  been  going  on  in  the  local  trac- 
tion companies  and  that  men  eminent  in  finance 
have  enriched  themselves  enormously  at  the  ex- 
pense of  stockholders  whose  interests  it  was  their 
duty  to  protect.  Naturally  such  manifestations  do 
not  strengthen  confidence  in  corporation  stocks 
of  any  sort. 


Brief   Summary   of  the   Explanations   Given   by 
Numerous  Financial  Students. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  resumes  of 
probable  causes  was  the  following  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal : 

The  following  is  a  statement  summing  up  the 
views  of  several  close  students  of  the  money  and 
stock  markets  concerning  the  present  financial 
conditions : 

There  are  four  main  causes  assigned  for  the 
international  stringency  in  money  and  the  inter- 
national depression  in  stocks  and  bonds: 

1.  The  readjustment  inevitable  as  a  result  of 
the  immense  production  of  gold. 

2.  The  enormous  expansion  of  trade,  the  con- 
gestion of  traffic,  the  inflated  commodity  prices, 
the  high  wages  of  labor,  the  luxury  in  living,  the 
over-production  of  securities,  and  the  general 
over-doing  of  things  which  has  exhausted  the  free 
capital  of  the  world,  left  little  for  speculation 
and  seriously  burdened  commerce. 

3.  Governmental  policies  involving  new  re- 
strictions upon  corporate  capital. 

4.  Revelations  of  wrong-doing  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  high  finance. 

Whatever  the  cause  or  causes,  however,  there 
is  no  disputing  the  main  fact  of  the  money  strin- 
gency and  financial  depression. 

In  the  United  States  this  condition  has  pro- 
duced a  Wall  street  liquidation  in  market  prices 
extending  over  the  entire  year,  and  aggregating 
billions  of  dollars,  but  it  has  not,  as  yet,  more 
than  touched  the  actual  producing  power  of  the 
nation,  and  this  country  has  this  year  produced 
from  soil  and  rock  and  forest  wealth  greater  than 
in  any  previous  period  in  its  history. 


SEES  A  LESSON  FOR  MAGNATES 


London  Paper  Says  High  Finance  Has  Scared 
Americans. 

Something  of  the  manner  in  which  Euro- 
pean observers  regarded  the  events  was  re- 
flected as  follows  in  the  dispatches  of  the 
Chicago  News: 

London. — "The  poor  man  of  America  is  teach- 
ing the  millionaire  a  much-needed  lesson,"  de- 
clares J.  Alfred  Spender,  the  editor  of  the  West- 
minster Gazette,  in  this  afternoon's  issue  of  that 
newspaper.  ''Rightly  suspicious  of  the  methods 
of  the  gamblers  and  jugglers  of  high  finance," 
he  continues,  "the  depositors  have  gone  after 
their  gold  and  will  hoard  it  until  their  con- 
fidence can  be  regained.  President  Roose- 
velt believes  that  the  present  trouble  must 
be  patched  up  without  delay,  but  adheres  to  his 
perfectly  correct  idea  that  thorough  reforms  must 
be  accomplished  unless  the  whole  fabric  of  trade 
credit  shall  be  torn  down. 

"Trade   and  industry  in  America,  like  indus- 
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try  a  few  years  ago  in  South  Africa,  are  tempo- 
rarily on  a  basis  of  unreal  speculative  values, 
which  must  gradually  be  brought  down  to  hard 
facts.  It  will  take  time  and  entail  temporary 
hardship  on  many  people  and  interests,  but  the 
American  people  have  shown  more  than  once  that 
they  are  capable  of  conducting  this  operation 
with  great  thoroughness  and  we  have  much  belief 
in  their  capacity  to  do  it  again." 

Mr.  Spender  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  talk 
about  the  inadequacy  of  the  gold  reserves  is  mis- 
leading. ''The  fact  faces  us,"  he  says,  ''that 
no  possible  accumulation  of  gold  could  avail  us 
in  anything  like  a  general  break-down  of  the 
credit  system.  Modern  business  refuses  to  be 
controlled  by  the  output  of  the  gold  mines  of  the 
world.  Sound  trade  depends  ultimately  upon 
sound  credit  and  there  is  no  way  of  maintaining 
sound  credit  except  by  industry  and  honesty.  To 
blame  the  gold  supply  is  far  too  easy  and  con- 
venient a  method  of  escape  from  the  actual 
facts." 


LAYS  IT  TO  JUDGE  LANDIS 


George    Gould    Says    "Terrible    Fine"    of    the 
Standard  Is  a  Factor. 

A  high  financier's  view  of  the  situation 
was  given  as  follows  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer and  other  papers: 

New  York. — George  Jay  Gould,  returning  re- 
cently   on    the    steamer    Kronprinzessin    Ceeilie 


from  a  six  months'  automobile  tour  of  Europe, 
discussed  freely  the  European  view  of  the  recent 
financial  crisis  in  this  country. 

"I  believe,  without  hesitation,"  he  said,  "that 
the  terrible  sentence  imposed  upon  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  the  largest  factor.  To  the  people 
of  Europe  the  fine  looks  like  practical  confisca- 
tion— the  wiping  out  of  hundreds  of  stockholders 
possibly,  in  their  view — and  they  believe  that  the 
agitation  in  this  country  means  a  similar  fate 
to  all  the  rest  of  our  big  corporations.  They 
fear  to  put  their  money  in  the  big  concerns  with 
the  Standard  Oil  verdict  dangling  before  them. 
The  fine  imposed  by  Judge  Landis  has  immeas- 
urably hurt  us.  The  fright  it  gave  investors  on 
the  other  side  was  tremendous." 


HEARST  ACQUITS  PRESIDENT 


Tells    Big   Meeting    Financial    Flurry   Was   Not 
Caused  by  Roosevelt. 

From  a  source  not  generally  friendly  to 
the  President  issued  the  following,  as  quoted 
in  the  Washington  Post: 

New  York. — At  an  enthusiastic  meeting  at  Dur- 
land's  Riding  Academy  recently,  attended  by 
5000  labor  men,  William  R.  Hearst  made  one  of 
the  best  speeches  of  his  career  and  was  loudly 
cheered.  He  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  financial  situation,  and  made  more 
or  less  of  a  hit  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve Roosevelt  "did  it." 


On  Various  Topics 


The  Novelist — They  say  that  ragtime  songs 
ruin   the   voice. 

The  Musician — Never  heard  anyone  with  a 
voice  try  to  sing  one." — Chicago  News. 


"As  I  understand  it,"  said  the  visitor  from 
abroad,  "in  your  great  republic  almost  anybody 
has  a  chance  of  becoming  president." 

"I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,"  answered 
the  American  statesman;  "but  almost  anybody 
can  have  a  presidential  boom," — Washington 
Star. 


' '  So  you  are  writing  stories, ' '  said  the  friend. 

"Not  exactly,"  answered  the  cynical  liter- 
ateur ;  "  I  am  merely  furnishing  a  certain  amount 
of  text  to  keep  the  illustrations  from  running  into 
one  another." — Washington  Star. 


The    Census   Taker — Your   name,   mum? 

"I  don't  know." 

"Beg  pardon,  mumf" 

"I've  been  divorced.  At  present  my  name  is 
Mrs.  Jones  in  this  state.  In  several  states  it  is 
Miss  Smith,  my  maiden  name,  and  in  three  states 
it  is  Mrs.  Brown,  my  first  husband's  name." 

"Tliis  is  your  residence,  mum?" 


"I  eat  and  sleep  here,  but  I  nave  a  trunk  in  a 
neighboring  state,  where  I  am  getting  a  divorce 
from  my  present   husband." 

"Then  you're  married  at  present?" 
"I'm  married  in  Texas,  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts; divorced  in  South  Dakota,  Missouri, 
Alaska,  Oklahoma  and  California;  a  bigamist  in 
three  other  states,  and  a  single  woman  in  eight 
others. ' ' — Chicago  Tribune. 


Miss  Minny  Somers — By  the  by,  you  are  not 
the  boy  I  have  always  had  beft)re? 

Caddie — No'm;  you  see,  we  tossed  to  see  who'd 
caddie  for  you. 

Miss  Minny  Somers  (awfully  pleased) — Oh, 
tut,  tut,  you  bad  boys — and  you  won? 

Caddie— No,  I  lorst !— Tattler. 


When  genius  begins  to  get  rich  it  becomes  mere 
talent. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


"My  gracious!"  exclaimed  the  first  flea,  "what 
makes  you  so  red?" 

"Sunburned,"  replied  the  second  flea,  disgust- 
edly. "Some  idiot  clipped  the  dog  I  was  sum- 
mering on." — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 
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High  Noon 


Noon,  and  the  boiler's  whistle 

Blows  such  a  welcome  blast 
That'  Kelly  laughs  with  Murphy, 

And  the  dago  smiles  at  last; 
For  the  morning  has  been  sultry 

And  Celt  to  dago  man 
Has  not  been  very  kindly — 

Ho!  for  the  foaming  can. 

Says  Kelly  to  the  dago, 
As  Murphy  gives  10  cents: 

"Ye '11  have  a  drink  now  wid  us 
And  receive  our  compliments; 


Yer  name  is  Nicolini 

And  our  nickel 's  named  for  you. 
Faith,  we'll  blow  ye  off,  ye  dago, 

To  dhrink  a  beer  or  two! 

**So  rush  the  can,  Pietro, 

And  forgit  the  wor-r-rds  I  said, 
When  I  kicked  ye  off  the  ladder, 

When  me  fut  stamped  on  yer  head. 
Sure,  the  momin'  was  a  scorcher 

And  it  het  me,  dago  man, 
But  I  am  bearin'  no  har-r-rd  feelin's— 

Get  a  move  on — ^rush  the  can!" 

— New  York  Times. 


A  Grave  on  the  Border 


Only  a  grave  on  the  border, 

There  in  the  shifting  sands. 
Where  the  winds  blow  hot  across  the  waste 

Of  arid  burning  lands. 
A  pile  of  stones,  a  headboard  rough, 

To  mark  the  lonely  spot — 
Soldier  or  miner,  I  wonder  which? 

Thirst,  or  a  pistol  shot? 

Only  a  grave  on  the  border — 

And  the  winds  of  the  desert  bare 

Sing  their  songs,  a  requiem, 
On  the  shimm'ring,  stifling  air. 

The  howl  of  the  cowardly  coyote 


Comes  from  yonder  hill, 

When  the  night  is  black  and  the  hot  winds 

dead, 
And  the  cactus  gaunt  and  still. 

Only  a  grave  on  the  border. 

Lonesome  and  desolate. 
With  headboard  bleached  and  name  obscure — 

One  of  the  whims  of  Fate. 
Who  but  God  can  tell  us, 

The  tale  of  the  sandy  plot? 
Soldier  or  miner,  I  wonder  which — 

Thirst,  or  a  pistol  shot? 

— Milwaukee    Sentinel. 


Purport 

(A  Magazine  Sonnet.) 


Look,  love,  how  far  beyond  the  cryptic  mist 
That  swirls  about  the  vocables  I  use 
And  well-nigh  fructifies  my  sterile  muse 

To  fancy  something  lurking  in  the  list 

Of  sounds  I  mix  in  vapors  amethyst — 
Look  how  beyond  the  words  I  vaguely  fuse. 
Whereof  I  may  voluminously  choose — 

The  purport  flutters,  where  thou  dost  not  wist! 


And  then  a  glimmer  trembles  through  the  cloud! 

Thou  think 'st  to  capture  of  it  one  clear  ray; 
Thy   challenge   thought   no   more   confused    and 
cowed 
By  verbalism  leading  sense  astray. 
Has  through  the  fog  to  this  intention  plowed: 
The  fool  stuff  has  no  meaning,  anyway ! 

— George  Jay,  in  Puck. 
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'  Don't  (tick  out  your  jaw  at  me.'* 

— Adapted  from  New  York  Herald. 


An  Exposure  of   Successful 
Dishonesty 


T  was  at  least  noteworthy 'that  the  panic 
occurred  while  the  amazing  disclosures 
of  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  traction  com- 
panies were  in  progress;  and,  as  indicated 
above,  belief  was  not  lacking  that  these  dis- 
closures were  exerting  an  unsettling  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  financial 
transactions.  As  yet  nothing  more  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  lack  of  conscience  with 
which  many  Big  Men  have  handled  the 
moneys  intrusted  to  them  by  the  public  has 
been  forthcoming,  and  it  was  but  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  prospect  of  penitentiary 
punishment  for  this  sort  of  thing  would  not 
look  light  or  comforting  to  others  who 
might,  in  any  degree,  be  guilty  of  the  same 
sort  of  transactions. 


IN  CONTRAST  WITH  HUGHES 


Investigator  of   Street  Railway   Scandals  More 
Direct  But  Less  Exhaustive. 

Naturally  enough,  the  newspaper  writers 
placed  the  leader  of  the  traction  investi- 
gations in  contrast  with  Governor  Hughes, 
whoi  had  been  the  leader  of  the  insurance 
investigations,  and  who,  from  the  credit  ac- 
cruing from  that  event,  had  been  elevated 
to  the  position  from  which  he  could  force 
the  creating  of  the  public  service  commission. 


Said  the  New  York  Herald,  describing  Mr. 
Ivins : 

nn  HE  path  of  the  investigator  may  be  hard, 
•■•  but  diligently  pursued  it  leads  to  glory  in 
American  politics.  Governor  Hughes  trod  it  and 
it  led  him  to  the  Executive  mansion  in  Albany. 
William  Mills  Ivins  is  treading  it  now,  and  while 
the  future  is  a  closed  book,  many  shrewd  observ- 
ers think  the  same  path  may  lead  him,  too,  to 
Albany.  But  aside  from  political  possibilities, 
there  is  no  more  interesting  figure  in  the  public 
eye  today  than  the  man  who  dragged  the  '^yel- 
low dog"  of  the  local  traction  companies  from 
its  kennel  and  whose  brilliant  work  and  untiring 
energy  promise  to  lay  bare  all  the  dark  secrets 
of  street  railroad  financiering. 

Only  fifty-six  years  old,  Mr.  Ivins  has  crowded 
into  the  thirty  years  he  has  been  before  the  public 
more  than  a  half  century  of  the  average  man's 
endeavor.  When  his  public  work  is  compared 
with  his  private  fortune  building,  and  his  achieve- 
ments at  bar,  in  forum  and  in  science  and  litera- 
ture are  reviewed,  wonder  grows  that  any  man 
could  have  compressed  into  so  few  years  so  much 
effort  and  accomplishment.  Surely  in  this  age, 
which  worships  "men  who  do  things,"  William 
M.  Ivins  has  earned  a  place  in  the  front  rank. 
Few  men  have  done  as  much,  and  none  has  sur- 
passed him  in  consistent  and  effective  work  for 
the  public  welfare. 

If  Hughes  is  first  as  an  investigator,  then  Ivins 
is  so  nearly  his  equal  that  it  would  be  almost  un- 
just to  call  him  second.  Rather  they  stand  to- 
gether as  able,  fearless  exponents  of  civic  virtue, 
each  endowed  with  that  great  capacity  and  intel- 
lectual power  demanded  of  one  who  undertakes 
to  unravel  the  intricate  mysteries  of  high  finance 
as  exemplified  in  modern  corporation  activity. 

It  is  a  treat  to  see  Mr.  Ivins  in  action  in  an  in- 
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vestigation  and  to  mark  the  skill  with  which  he 
pokes  his  sharpened  stick  into  obscure  corners 
of  corporation  bookkeeping.  Just  at  present  he 
is  exercising  this  probe  in  non-existent  books — 
those  old  ledgers  and  cash  books  of  the  Metropol- 
itan company  which  its  officers  destroyed.  Though 
thq,  main  account  books  are  gone,  Mr.  Ivins  was 
able  to  get  hold  of  check  books,  stubs  and  can- 
celled checks,  so  that  he  has  practically  recon- 
structed the  volumes  which  went  back  into  paper 
pulp  when  the  Metropolitan  officers  found  them 
in  the  way.  Many  a  man  would  have  shrunk 
from  this  labor,  which  involved  untold  toil,  but 
Ivins  saw  that  the  Public  Service  Commission's 
investigation  would  be  balked  unless  the  skeleton 
of  these  books  could  be  produced,  and  he  accord- 
ingly set  to  work  to  articulate  it  from  a  heap  of 
bones  gathered  from  the  dusty  storerooms  and 
waste  baskets  of  the  company. 

A  Comparison  of  Men. 

In  this  indefatigable  industry  as  well  as  in 
capacity  for  concentrated  and  specialized  work 
Ivins  is  very  much  like  Hughes,  who  displayed 
these  qualities  signally  in  mastering  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  gas  business  and  life  insurance  during 
his  two  notable  investigations.  But  there  resem- 
blance ends.  The  two  men  in  other  respects  are 
as  unlike  as  any  two  men  trained  as  lawyers 
well  can  be. 

Hughes  marched  straight  to  his  goal  with  the 
precision  of  infantry  in  close  order,  literally  an- 
nihilating obstacles  by  the  force  of  his  onset. 
Ivins,  who  has  a  more  delicate  touch,  rather  sug- 
gests the  swift  movement  of  alert  cavalry,  dodg- 
ing or  going  around  obstacles  until  he  can  re- 
move them  from  another  pwint  of  attack. 

Each  is  methodical  in  making  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign, laying  the  foundation  of  a  day's  investiga- 
tion by  previous  work  in  the  private  office,  just 
as  a  lawyer  gets  up  the  groundwork  of  his  case. 
Frequently  the  toil  of  days  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce an  hour  of  witness  examination. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  Ivins  to  say  that  he  is 
less  thorough  than  Hughes,  for  results  prove  his 
method ;  but  his  style  of  conducting  examinations 
of  witnesses  occasionally  gives  one  that  impres- 
sion. Hughes  mercilessly  pursued  a  line  of  in- 
quiry in  all  its  ramifications;  Ivins  cares  little 
for  outside  details  so  long  as  he  attains  the  main 
object  in  view. 

The  brief  examination  of  Anthony  N.  Brady, 
who  sold  the  "paper"  railroad  to  the  Whitney- 
Ryan  syndicate,  is  a  case  in  point.  Ivins  put 
Brady  on  the  stand  to  prove  one  thing — that  the 
Metropolitan  Securities  Company  had  paid  him 
$965,000  for  the  road,  which  Brady  valued  at 
only  $250,000.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  Brady 
told  that  he  kept  only  $250,000  of  the  $965,000 
and  that  he  had  distributed  the  balance  in  accord- 
ance with  Whitney's  instructions  among  Moore 
&  Schley,  W.  C.  Whitney,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  P.  A. 
B.  Widener,  W.  L.  Elkins  and  Thomas  F.  Dolan. 
That  was  enough  for  Ivins,  who  excused  the  wit- 


ness after  he  had  been  on  the  stand  twenty  min- 
utes. He  made  no  effort  to  find  out  what  had 
become  of  the  money.  Explaining  this,  Mr.  Ivins 
said: 

"All  I  wanted  to  prove  was  that  the  money 
had  been  wrongfully  diverted  from  the  com- 
pany's treasury,  and  Brady's  testimony  proved 
that.  Why  should  I  ask  what  Widener,  Dolan 
and  others  did  with  the  money?  They  are  not 
being  investigated.  Unless  I  could  show  that  it 
came  back  to  some  of  the  officers  of  the  company 
or  was  disbursed  for  them  for  political  purposes 
I  shall  not  follow  it  any  further." 

One  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether,  if  Hughes 
were  the  investigator,  he  would  not  have  traced 
that  money  further.  In  the  insurance  investiga- 
tion, after  insurance  men  had  testified  that  they 
had  paid  insurance  company  funds  to  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Piatt,-  Hughes  called  Piatt  to  the  stand 
to  tell  what  he  did  with  it. 

On  the  inquisition  floor  Mr.  Ivins  takes  things 
more  easily  than  did  the  Governor.  The  latter 
always  stood  on  his  feet  while  examining  a  wit- 
ness. Few  will  forget  the  time  when  he  con- 
fronted George  .W.  Perkins,  a  witness  who  in- 
sisted on  standing  while  testifying.  The  picture 
was  dramatic  in  the  extreme. 

Easy  and  Humorous. 

At  vital  points  Mr.  Ivins  will  stand,  but  at  most 
times  he  sits  in  a  chair  at  the  counsel  table  and 
hurls  his  interrogative  missiles  upward  at  the 
witness.  Hughes  always  shot  his  downward. 
Perkins  probably  felt  the  disadvantage  of  being 
shot  down  at  and  tried  to  get  on  more  even  terms 
with  his  inquisitor  by  standing.  Mr.  Ivins,  how- 
ever, prefers  shooting  from  his  chair.  During 
his  three  days'  grilling  of  Lemuel  E.  Quigg  he 
was  seated  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Only 
in  presenting  documents  to  the  witness  for  iden- 
tification or  to  drive  home  some  important  ques- 
tion did  he  arise. 

But  standing  or  sitting  he  displayed  the  sense 
of  humor  which  makes  him  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating figures  in  public  life.  Wit  and  repartee 
are  two  of  Ivins'  strong  points.  Mr.  Hughes, 
too,  enjoyed  a  joke  even  while  grilling  a  witness, 
but  he  usually  let  the  facts  or  their  sequence  fur- 
nish the  joke,  and  then  smiled  at  it  as  if  he  really 
wasn't  to  blame  for  evoking  it.  Ivins  exudes 
jokes.  They  pop  into  his  brain  and  out  of  it  be- 
fore he  knows  it.  If  there  is  the  slightest  open- 
ing for  a  witty  question  or  remark  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Those  who  know  Ivins  would 
be  disappointed  if  he   didn't. 

For  instance,  when  Quigg  was  explaining  his 
disbursements  for  "detectives,"  Mr.  Ivins  asked 
him  whether  he  had  set  detectives  to  watch  him 
(Ivins)  when  he  was  running  for  mayor.  Those 
who  remembered  the  campaign  and  recalled  that 
many  Republicans  knifed  Ivins  appreciated  the 
humor  of  the  query.  Quigg  enjoyed  it,  too, 
though  he  disclaimed  having  had  Mr.  Ivins  ^shad- 
owed." 

At  another  time  Ivins  was  asking  Oren  Root, 
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general  manager  of  the  surface  car  lines,  how  he 
knew  that  enough  cars  were  run  north  from  a 
certain  point  in  Harlem. 

"Because  we  have  inspectors  employed  and 
paid  by  us  to  watch  those  cars," 

"But  you  remember  the  old  Latin  query,  Mr, 
Root,"  instantly  suggested  Ivins,  *quis  custodit 
custodes,'  that  is,  who  watches  the  watchmen!" 
Keenness  and  fearlessness  are  also  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Ivins.  His  brain  works  very  quickly 
and  he  is  apt  to  put  a  leading  question  in  the 
bluntest,  most  incisive  way.  Always  courteous, 
he  nevertheless  loses  sight  of  the  niceties  of  lan- 
guage when  pressing  home  his  sharpened  stick, 
and  the  swift  telling  thrust  often  makes  his  vic- 
tim squirm.  At  such  times  a  spirited  witness 
will  give  back  a  sharp  answer.  Invariably  Ivins 
scores  on  the  return  thrust,  and  the  laugh  is  on 
the  witness. 

Only  once  was  Mr.  Ivins  known  to  lose  his  tem- 
per, and  that  incident  showed  his  personal  cour- 
age. It  was  during  the  street  cleaning  investiga- 
tion and  Commissioner  Woodbury  was  on  the 
stand.  Ivins  had  been  pressing  him  closely  with 
a  fine  line  of  questioning  tending  to  show  his 
ignorance  of  certain  doings  in  the  department 
of  incompetentje.  As  Ivins  turned  away  Wood- 
bury shot  up  his  chin  and  stuck  out  his  tongue 
like  a  reproved  school  boy  after  the  master's 
back  is  turned.  Ivins  with  a  side  glance  caught 
only  the  motion  of  the  chin. 

"Don't  stick  out  your  jaw  at  me,"  he  cried, 
turning  quickly  and  marching  up  to  Woodbury, 
at  whom  he  shook  an  accusing  finger.  "I'm  not 
afraid  of  you  here  or  anywhere  else,  and  I'll 
not  stand  it." 

Woodbury  disclaimed  "sticking  out  his  jaw," 
and  Ivins  dropped  the  subject,  but  he  was  fairly 
quivering  from  the  stress  of  his  anger  when  he 
sat   down. 

Tall  and  square,  with  thin  face  and  clear  cut 
features,  eyes  that  always  shine  with  the  light  of 
a  brilliant  intellect  and  sometimes  dance  with 
the  joy  of  true  wit,  Ivins  presents  a  striking 
figure  in  the  investigation  room.  He  dresses  fas- 
tidiously, wears  most  correct  clothes,  always  ef- 
fects spats  and  makes  his  neckties  harmonize  or 
contrast  with  the  shade  of  his  coat,  as  the  mood 
takes  him;  and  he  can  give  Timothy  L.  W#Ddruflf 
pointers  on  waistcoats.  His  hair  is  gray,  but  is 
growing  very  thin  on  the  top,  and  it  is  about  time 
to  call  him  bald.  His  eyesight  is  strong,  although 
he  uses  glasses  to  read  with.  He  prefers  nose 
glasses,  and  when  he  forgets  himself  and  allows 
them  to  remain  on  he  frequently  "ducks"  his 
head  and  looks  over  them.  With  his  heavy  eye- 
brows, a  glance  such  as  this  accompanying  a 
direct  question  has  been  known  to  disconcert  the 
calmest  witness.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  he 
holds  his  glasses  in  one  hand  and  uses  them  to 
gesticulate  with.  He  is  as  many  sided  as  was 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  does  big  pieces  of  work 
just  for  play.  When  he  isn't  holding  office,  or 
running  for  it,  or  investigating,  or  working  on  the 


Legislature  for  reforms  or  practicing  his  profes- 
sion, he  is  delving  into  history,  science,  litera- 
ture, etc.,  in  his  well  stocked  library. 


THE  LOOTING  OF  A  STREET  RAILWAY 


Remarkable  Disclosures  Made  by  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Commisaion. 

In  the  Detroit  Journal  and  other  papers 
was  the  following  syndicated  account  of  the 
disclosures  made  by  Mr.  Ivins: 

New  York, — Of  all  the  disclosures  of  frenzied 
financiering  that  have  been  made  of  late  years 
none  has  been  so  scandalously  bare-faced  as  that 
which  reduced  the  company  owning  the  New 
York  street  car  lines,  the  richest  traction  system 
in  the  world,  to  a  condition  of  bankruptcy.  The 
property  was  a  veritable  gold  mine,  but  it  was 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  and  they  worked 
it  to  the  death. 

The  New  York  public  service  commission  has 
brought  to  light  a  system  of  financial  juggling 
that  was  simply  bewildering.  The  investigation 
is  still  far  from  being  completed,  but  as  far  as 
it  has  gone  it  has  shown  that  the  men  who  con- 
trolled the  company  unloaded  on  it  minor  roads 
at  twenty  times  the  price  they  paid  for  them. 
It  shows  that  the  funds  of  the  company  were  paid 
out  to  persons  who  do  not  seem  to  have  done  a 
stroke  of  work  for  the  princely  sums  they  re- 
ceived. It  shows  how  the  shareholders  were  in- 
duced to  hand  over  their  property  to  a  phantom 
company  which  owned  virtvtklly  nothing,  on  the 
bare  promise  of  that  company  that  it  would  pay 
the  shareholders  7  per  cent  of  the  profits,  if  there 
were  any.  Here  are  some  of  the  disclosures 
already  made: 

$50,000  a  Year  for  Nothing. 

John  B.  McDonald  was  given  $250,000  as  a 
solace  to  his  wounded  feelings  for  not  being  al- 
lowed to  build  certain  tunnels  for  the  road,  and 
when  that  did  not  seem  to  soothe  him  sufficiently 
he  was  appointed  adviser  for  the  road  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $50,000  a  year,  no  matter  whether  he  was 
called  on  for  advice  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  has  never  been  called  on  to  do  anything  for 
the  money,  and  it  was  never  in  all  probability  in- 
tended that  he  should,  for  the  $50,000  a  year  was 
to  be  paid  to  his  heirs  if  he  died-. 

Anthony  N.  Brady  sold  to  William  C.  Whit- 
ney, then  the  leading  spirit  in  the  New  York 
surface  lines,  a  franchise  for  a  line  to  run  be- 
tween the  Wall  street  and  Cortlandt  ferries,  for 
$250,000,  and  received  in  payment  a  check  for 
$965,507.19,  with  instructions  to  divide  the  bal- 
ance between  William  C.  Whitney,  the  man  who 
made  the  purchase  for  the  company,  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  Thomas  Dolan,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  William 
L.  Elkins  and  Moore  &  Schley,  bankers.  The 
bankers  were  to  get  $134,028,92,  and  th»  others 
$111,652.78  each.  The  books  of  the  company 
show  that  the  road  was  bought  from  Mr.  Brady 
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for  $965,507.19,  and  the  amount  is  still  carried 
as  an  asset. 

President  H.  H.  Vreeland  has  received  $330,-. 
000  over  and  above  his  salary,  and  more  than 
$185,000  was  paid  out  without  any  vouchers. 

"Legal  Services." 

J.  Sargeant  Cram,  who  at  the  time  was  chair- 
man of  the  general  committee  of  Tammany  Hall, 
received  two  payments  of  $5000  each  in  the 
spring  of  1904,  supposedly  for  "legal  services," 
but  both  these  amounts  are  charged  to  the  prop- 
erty and  franchise  accounts  and  appear  as  assets, 
although,  if  they  are  for  services  rendered  they 
are  assets  about  as  much  as  the  grocery  bills 
one  has  paid. 

A  loan  of  $25,000  was  made  in  August,  1904, 
to  Thomas  C.  Quigg,  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  The  loan  has  never  been  repaid, 
and  the  paper  has  suspended  publication. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  system,  got  the  modest  sums  of  $24,000  and 
$28,500  in  June  and  August,  1903.  No  vouchers 
were  produced,  and  the  amounts  were  charged 
to  the  general  expense  account  and  were  never 
distributed  through  the  company's  ledger.  The 
second  payment  was  made  through  the  Standard 
Trust  Company,  and  Mr.  Ryan's  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  books  of  the  street  railway  com- 
pany at  all  in  connection  with  it. 

Ex-Justice  William  N.  Cohen  sold  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Securities  Company  in  February  of  the 
present  year  two  blocks  of  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  stock  at  1651/2,  which  was  the  price  paid 
by  his  client  two  years  before.  The  payment 
amounted  to  $33,000.  Metropolitan  was  quoted 
about  that  time  at  105  and  a  sale  of  200  shares 
was  made  a  few  days  ago  at  95, 

A  Phantom. 

The  whole  history  of  the  traction  system  of 
New  York  has  teemed  with  such  transactions 
from  the  very  beginning.  In  the  spring  of  1902 
the  Interurban  railways  was  a  phantom  corpo- 
ration owning  four  or  five  miles  of  track  in  the 
Bronx.  It  offered  to  lease  the  whole  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan system,  which  at  that  time  controlled 
the  Third  avenue  system  and  twelve  other  com- 
panies. The  Third  avenue  system  controlled 
three  other  companies,  one  of  which,  the  Union 
Railway,   controlled   seven  more. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Interurban  offered  to 
take  over  all  these  properties  for  999  years  was 
that  it  should  guarantee  the  shareholders  a  ren- 
tal of  7  per  cent  on  their  stock.  As  the  Inter- 
urban owned  practically  nothing  itself,  this 
meant  that  it  would  pay  the  shareholders  their  7 
per  cent  out  of  the  profits  on  their  own  property 
and  pocket  the  rest  itself.  If  the  profits  did  not 
warrant  such  a  payment,  it  would  throw  the 
property  back  on  their  hands.  Nevertheless,  the 
shareholders  were  dragooned  into  giving  their 
consent  to  the  transfer. 

The  Interurban,  which  had  now  become  the 
New  York  City  Railway,  was  swallowed  up  by 
the   Metropolitan  Securities  Company,  which  in 


turn  was  benevolently  assimilated  by  the  Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan  Company.  This  latter 
company  had  already  swallowed  up  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Traction  Company,  which  oper- 
ated the  subway  and  leased  the  Manhattan  Ele- 
vated  system. 

Then  came  the  swallowing  of  the  Wall  street 
railway  franchise,  and  the  method  by  which  it 
was  accomplished  would  indicate  why  the  New 
York  Traction  system  is  bankrupt  instead  of  be- 
ing a  veritable  gold  mine. 

The  Wall  and  Cortlandt  Street  Ferries  railroad 
is  the  successor  of  the  Fulton,  Wall  Street  and 
Cortlandt  Street  Ferries  Railway  Company.   The 
latter  was  organized  in  1885  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  line  from  the  Wall  street  to  the  Cort- 
landt   street    ferry.      The   late    Patrick   Keenan 
was  at  6ne  time  president  of  the  road.     Up  to 
1897  it  had  continued  to  issue  about  $687,000  of 
a  total  authorized  capital  of  $700,000  and  had 
contracted  a  funded  debt  of  about  $500,000.    No 
beginning,    however,    had    ever   b.een    made   on 
building  the  road,  and  a  court  order  enjoining  its 
construction  had  been  in  force  for  several  years. 
In  1898  the  road  defaulted  on  its  bonds,  and  Mr. 
Brady  got  it  after  foreclosure  proceedings  at  a 
cost  of  about  $250,000.     The  company  was  re- 
organized then  under  the  name  of  the  Wall  and 
Cortlandt    Street     Ferries     Railroad     Company, 
with   capital   stock   of   $1,000,000   issued    and   a 
funded  indebtedijess  of  $1,000,000. 
"Huckleberry." 
Another  deal  on  which   a  pile  of  money  was 
made  was  the  Union  Railway  deal.    Anthony  N. 
Brady  formed  the  company  and  bought  up  three 
horse  car  lines,  derisively  termed  the  "Huckle- 
berry" lines.     The  new  company  immediately  is- 
sued   $2,000,000    of    stock   for   the   purchase    of 
these,  and  bonds  for  an  equal  amount  for  the 
construction  work.    Brady  is  said  to  have  owned 
half   of   the   20,000   shares   issued,   and   Richard 
Croker,  then  a  ruling  power  at  Albany,  and  Hugh 
J.  Grant,  a  former  mayor  of  New  York,  the  other 
half.     Nothing  had   been   done   to   improve   the 
lines  when  William  C.  Whitney  of  the  Metropol- 
itan and  Henry  Hart  of  the  Third  avenue  lines 
entered  into  competition  for  the  purchase  of  the 
company.     The  syndicate  sold  out  to  the  latter 
at  $225   a  share.     How  much   these   three  men 
made  in  the  entire  transaction  has  not  yet  been 
figured  out. 

But  that  transaction  palls  in  comparison  with 
the  purchase  of  other  lines  by  the  Metropolitan. 
The  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  street  line 
was  purchased  by  a  syndicate  for  $25,000  and 
sold  for  bonds  and  stocks  of  a  par  value  of 
$3,000,000  and  a  market  value  of  $5,500,000.  The 
Fulton  street  line  was  bought  for  $160,000  and 
disposed  of  for  securities  having  a  market  value 
of  $1,850,000.  The  Thirty-fourth  street  cross- 
.  town  line  was  bought  for  $100,000  and  netted 
securities  worth  $3,700,000.  The  Lexington  & 
Pavonia  line,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
was   sold   for   securities   worth   $8,500,000.     The 
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Columbus  &  Ninth  avenue  line,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $450,000,  was  bought  with  securities 
worth  $11,100,000.  In  these  transactions  the  in- 
siders paid  $2,235,000  for  properties,  which  they 
unloaded  on  the  Metropolitan  for  securities  worth 
on  the  market  $41,700,000.  The  men  in  this  syn- 
dicate were  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  William  C.  Whit- 
ney, P.  A.  B.  Widener,  Thomas  Dolan  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Elkins. 

Mr.  Quigg. 

Lemuel  E.  Quigg  received  from  the  company 
$217,307  for  "molding  public  sentiment,"  and  he 
was  one  of  the  very  few  who  earned  his  money. 
He  took  advantage  of  existing  organizations  of 
public-spirited  citizens  who  were  animated  only 
by  a  desire  for  the  public  welfare  and  cunning- 
ly got  them  to  play  his  cards.  Other  organiza- 
tions he  got  up  himself,  and  when  he  could  not 


find  disinterested  citizens  to  do  his  work  he  em- 
ployed high  class  lawyers  to  do  it  at  fees  of  from 
$1000  to  $10,000. 

Animated  by  a  grim  sense  of  humor,  the  Met- 
ropolitan paid  $15,000  as  its  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  committee  the  National  Civic  Federation 
sent  to  England  to  study  the  street  car  question, 
and  as  their  total  expenses  of  $90,000  were  guar- 
anteed before  they  started  out,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  Interborough  had  also  dipped  into  its 
coffers  to  help  the  good  work  along.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  a  monopoly  in  traction.  But  what  does  seem 
surprising  is  the  fact  that  among  the  printed 
names  on  the  Civic  Federation  paper  on  which 
August  Belmont  wrote,  "Send  me  another  $5000. 
the  work  is  going  on  satisfactorily,"  appear  the 
names  of  Grover  Cleveland  and  Andrew 
Carnegie. 


Hope's  Fancy 

Within  the  circle  of  the  sunset  sky. 
Above,  a  panoply  of  crimson  hue. 

Below,  the  Hope  that  never  dies 
Strives  ever  onward  to  the  true. 

Thoughts  of  God's  foreordained  plan. 
Amidst  the  circling  worlds  in  space 

Emotions  waken  mind  in  man. 
To  glorious  goal  for  human  race. 

Fancy  empiric,   o'er  Reason's   throne 
Robes  majesty,  in  wondrous  rays, 

Implants  faith  in  hearts  that  love. 
At  brightest  dawn,  or  darkest  days. 

In  lowly  cot,  or  lordly  hall. 

Where  climbing  reason  wings  its  flight 
To  worlds  unknown  above  the  pall 

That  covers  earth  with  sorrow's  blight. 


Fancy  thou  canst  know,  ah,  who  can  tell 
The  breath  or  space  of  heavenly  light. 

Or  lowest   sphere  of   darkest   Hell, 
Or  the  vaulted  grave's  eternal  night. 

Hope  gleams  within  a  sparkling  ray. 
Soothing  the  spirit  with  wondrous  balm, 

Of  fancied  life  beyond  our  ken 

Dying,  but  to  wake  in  glorious  dawn. 

— D.  Buchanan. 
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A   DANGEROUS    CORNER. 


-Detroit  Journal. 
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"SPEAKING    OF    BALLOONING ' 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
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THE    MONDAY    WASH. 


— Detroit   Journal. 
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MORGAN,  STILLMAN  AND  OTHER  FINANCIAL  LEADERS  ANTAGO- 
NISTIC TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION   CO-OPERATE  WITH    SEC- 
RETARY CORTELYOU  TO  AVERT  CATASTROPHE. 


THOSE  who  have  known  President  Roose- 
velt most  intimately  have  known  that 
he  has  never  had  antipathy  to  wealth  or 
wealth  makers,  and  that  his  entire  fight  has 
been  only  against  such  practices  and  habits 
of  these  persons  as  they  themselves  in  their 
saner  and  more  philosophical  moments 
would  disavow.  Therefore,  when  the  Octo- 
ber crisis  came  about  and  the  issue  was  such 
that  all  differences  had  to  be  laid  aside  and 
the  antagonists  and  protagonists  of  the  Ad- 
ministration make  common  cause  for  the 
good  of  the  general  community,  it  was  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  President  ac- 
cepted the  actions  of  the  financiers  in  good 
faith  and  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically 
joined  with  them  in  devising  measures  for 
permanent  relief  and  permanent  betlferment. 
Or,  rather,  it  was  a  hopeful  and  advanced 


sign  of  the  times  to  find  the  great  leaders  in 
Wall  Street  and  elsewhere  manifesting  that 
large  degree  of  self-sacrifice  and  that  large 
measure  of  appreciation  of  the  common  good 
which  the  President  has  never  lost  faith  in 
their  possessing. 


DID  NOT  AID  FACTIONS 


Cortelyou  Believed  to  Have  Forced  New  York 
Bankers  Into  Harmony. 

At  the  outset  the  Administration,  thru  its 
representative,  Secretary  Cortelyou,  made  it 
obvious  that  all  relief  measures  to  which  the 
Government  was  to  be  party,  must  be  im- 
partial and  devoid  of  all  possible  implica- 
tion of  personal  advantage.  Said  the  Indi- 
anapolis News: 

Washington. — Washington  is  convinced  that 
Secretary   Cortelyou   has   used   his   financial   big 
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stick  to  enforce  harmony  between  the  factions  in 
Wall  street.  It  is  strongly  intimated  here  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer  imposed  some 
strict  terms  on  the  Wall  street  interests  before 
he  gave  New  York  $25,000,000  of  government  de- 
posits which  is  expected  to  ease  the  pressure  in 
the  metropolitan  banks. 

It  is  the  opinion  here  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment told  the  financial  leaders  that  they 
would  get  no  money  until  Secretary  Cortelyou 
received  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  used  to 
carry  forward  any  struggles  for  control  of  rail- 
roads or  industrials  whose  stocks  look  inviting 
at   present   low   prices. 


MORGAN  TAKES  THE  HELM 


Former  Leader  Again  Assumes  Control  of  Money 
Forces  in  a  Crisis. 

As  on  several  previous  critical  occasions 
in  "Wall  Street,  the  great  burden  fell  upon 
the  one  man  who  has  big  foresight  and  big 
power  in  emergencies — a  man  albeit  grossly 
unfriendly  to  the  President.  Said  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald: 

New  York. — J.  Pierpont  Morgan  loomed  up 
recently,  as  he  has  on  many  occasions  in  the  past, 
as  the  most  important  financial  figure  in  the 
United  States,  He  assumed  command  of  the 
big  financial  forces  that  are  working  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  present  situation,  and  poured  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  stock  market  in  the  face  of 
the   fiercest   liquidation   that   has   yet  developed. 

Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Morgan  in  his  efforts 
to  relieve  the  tremendous  strain  under  which 
the  banks  and  trust  companies  of  the  city  are 
working  were  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Cortel- 
you, James  Stillman,  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  and  several  other  leading  financiers 
whose  names  stand  high  in  Wall  street.  Mr. 
Cortelyou  deposited  further  sums  of  government 
money  in  the  national  banks,  though  the  exact 
amount  is  not  announced.  Next  day  he  deposited 
$25,000,000  more  in  New  York  banks. 
Rockefeller  Lends  a  Hand. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  present  financial  situation,  and  he  has 
arranged  to  loan  very  large  sums  to  a  number 
of  New  York  financial  institutions. 

"1  think,"  said  Mr.  Rockefeller  one  evening, 
''that  the  existing  alarm  among  investors  is  not 
warranted,  and  I  hope  the  good  common  sense  of 
the  American  people  will  control  the  situation. 

"Personally,  I  have  absolute  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  values  of  our  securities  and  the 
soundness  of  underlying  conditions. 

"Instead  of  withdrawing  any  of  my  moneys 
from  the  banks,  I  am  co-operating  with  others  in 
helping  to  meet  that  which  I  firmly  believe  to 
be  only  a  temporary  crisis.  Every  one  having 
the  good  of  his  country  at  heart  should  by  word 
and  deed  lend  a  hand  now  to  re-establish  confi- 


dence, and  I  propose  to  do  my  part  to  the  full 
extent  of  my  resources." 

Unfavorable  influences  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
to  work  havoc  throughout  the  entire  securities 
market,  backed  as  they  were  by  the  exorbitant 
rates  for  call  money,  which  opened  at  40  per 
cent  and  was  loaned  as  high  as  90  per  cent.  It 
was  a  desperate  situation  that  confronted  Mr. 
Morgan  and  his  associates,  but  they  began  by 
producing  the  only  thing  that  would  do  any 
good.  That  was  money,  and  they  brought  it 
forth  in  lumps  that  had  an  immediate  effect. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Morgan  and  Stillman  in- 
stitutions alone  put  $20,000,000  into  the  market, 
loaning  at  6  per  cent,  while  the  rates  on  call  were 
being  quoted  as  high  as  70  to  80  per  cent. 

The  effect  was  to  infuse  courage  into  many 
breasts  that  had  been  consumed  with  fear.  With 
"the  old  man  on  the  corner"  working  to  stem 
the  tide  of  liquidation  and  stop  the  ruinous  de- 
cline, Wall  street  took  a  new  view  of  the  situa- 
tion. Many  operators  who  had  been  riding  down 
with  the  market  and  profiting  by  the  decline 
covered  their  shorts  and  went  along.  Investors 
who  had  been  waiting  for  the  bottom  before  buy- 
ing stocks  took  courage  and  made  the  plunge. 
Panicky  fears  gave  way  to  a  feeling  that  the 
worst  of  the  situation  had  been  passed  and  the 
market  improved  almost  steadily  till  the  close. 


HOW  MORGAN  TURNED  TIDE 


Press    Tells    Graphic    Story    of   the    Raising   of 
$25,000,000  for  Wall  Street. 

A  graphic  story  of  the  appeal  to  Morgan 
and  of  his  response  was  given  as  follows  in 
the  New  York  American: 

All  through  the  morning,  despite  the  millions 
that  were  being  poured  into  the  market,  prices 
continued  to  drop  steadily  on  the  exchange.   The 


(Not  a  Marble  One,  Either). 

— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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Overdoing  It. 
— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

price  of  money  arose  in  proportion.  Union  Pa- 
cific fell  from  llQi/^  to  par,  Great  Northern  went 
of  7  3-4,  Reading  9,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  7  3-8,  Southern  Pacific  6 1-4,  American 
Smelting  5,  and  so  on  down  the  list,  while  the 
price  of  money  on  call  loans  went  from  25  to 
50,  then  to  75,  and  finally  to  100. 

Two  o'clock  arrived  amid  tremendous  excite- 
ment. A  loan  of  $100,000  was  made  at  100,  and 
$100,000  more  was  snapped  up  at  130.  The  floor 
of  the  exchange  was  a  perfect  bedlam.  White- 
faced  brokers  dashed  about  in  a  frenzy  of  fear. 
They  begged  the  money  sharks  for  loans  at  any 
price. 

Stocks  continued  to  tumble.  Scores  of  men 
faced  absolute  ruin.  The  supply  of  money  ap- 
parently was  exhausted.  From  his  place  in  the 
rostrum  President  Ransom  H.  Thomas  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance.  Jamming  his  hat  down 
over  his  ears,  he  leaped  to  the  floor,  fought  his 
way  through  the  mob  of  frenzied  financiers,  and 
dashed  out  of  the  door. 

A  thin,  white-faced,  careworn  man  is  seen  run- 
ning at  top  speed  across  Broad  street,  and 
through  Wall  to  the  office  of  the  National  City 
Bank.  Ignoring  the  attendants  at  the  door, 
scorning  the  use  of  the  elevator,  he  leaps  up  the 
stairway,  springs  into  the  waiting  room,  which 
he  crosses  with  a  bound,  and  flings  open  the  door 
of  President  James  Stillraan's  private  room. 

"The  bottom  is  dropping  out  of  the  market!" 
he  cries.  "Money  is  advancing  to  150.  We 
must  have  $25,000,000  instantly  to  break  the 
grip  of  the  sharks,  or  the  end  is  at  hand ! ' ' 

A  hurried  consultation  follows  between  the 
two  leaders. 

"It  is  impossible  for  \is  to  advance  it  all," 
cries  Stillman.  "We'll  go  halves  at  6  per  cent. 
See  Morgan  for  the  balance." 

With  a  bound,  Thomas  is  out  of  the  room,  down 
in  the  street,  and  flying  diagonally  across  the 
street,    threading   his   way    through    the    crowds 


to  No.  23,  the  office  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 

The  conversation  with  Stillman  is  hurriedly  re- 
peated. 

While  Mr.  Thomas  waited  Mr.  Morgan  got  in 
communication  with  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional City,  Hanover,  Chase,  First  National,  and 
other  banks,  and  a  pool  was  formed  to  furnish 
the  needed  relief. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  point  to  2:12.  A  min- 
ute later  Morgan  announces  the  decision. 

"Rush  back  to  the  exchange,"  is  his  message; 
"the  money  is  at  your  command." 

Once  more  Thomas  wings  his  flight.  Through 
the  crowd  he  leaps,  up  the  steps  of  the  exchange, 
from  the  portals  of  which  the  shrieks  and  roars 
of  the  maddened  brokers  are  belching.  A  foot 
inside  the  doors,  he  hurls  his  message  from 
No.  23. 

"Money's  coming,  boys!  Morgan  will  supply 
it— $25,000,000  at  10  per  cent." 

Up,  up  go  the  stocks;  down,  down  goes  the 
price  of  money.  Urion  Pacific  swings  back  to 
110  3-4,  Great  Northern  to  115  3-4,  Reading  to 
791-2,  Southern  Pacific  to  691-2.  Trading  is 
resumed  with  a  vengeance.  Prices  leap  back  to 
their  former  level,  and  even  begin  to  mount 
above  it.     The  situation  is  saved. 

The  gong  sounds,  the  gavel  falls,  and  trading 
for  the  day  is  done.  Simultaneously  a  hundred 
throats  send  out  a  cry  more  strident,  fierce,  and 
exultant  than  any  heard  when  the  panic  raged 
its  fiercest: 

"What's   the  matter  with  Morgan?" 

"He's  all  right!" 


PRAISES  CORTELYOU  AND  BANKERS 


President    Congratulates    Secretary    and    "Con- 
servative and  Substantial"  Business  Men. 

When  the  most  violent  flurry  had  past  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  situation  had 
been  held  in  hand  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  New 
York  bankers,  the  President  took  the  follow- 
ing significant  action,  as  described  in  the 
Washington  Post: 

Washington, — ^For  the  first  time  since 
the  financial  disturbance  in  New  York  assumed 
serious  proportions,  President  Roosevelt  yester- 
day spoke  out  officially  on  the  subject.  In  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Cortelyou,  of  the  Treasury, 
he  expresses  the  view  that  the  disturbance  had 
its  origin  in  speculation,  though  he  frankly  ad- 
mits it  developed  into  a  serious  menace  to  the 
confidence  and  credit  essential  to  the  legitimate 
business  transactions. 

The  letter  is  calculated  to  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose— first,  to  compliment  Mr.  Cortelyou  upon 
the  prompt,  wise,  and  successful  steps  he  took 
to  check  the  panic,  and,  second,  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  as  much  as  a  reassuring  communi- 
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cation  from  the  White  House  has  the  power  to 
do. 

Persons  who  have  fully  digested  and  analyzed 
the  President's  letter  to  Secretary  Cortelyou 
were  impressed  by  the  evident  and  earnest  desire 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  prevent  any  further  excite- 
ment in  business  and  banking  circles.  He  makes 
it  clear  that  he  realizes  that  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion has  been  met,  but  he  makes  it  clear  also 
that  he  does  not  consider  himself  at  all  responsible 
for  it. 

The  letter  was  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Cortelyou:  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  admirable  way  in  which  you  have  han- 
dled the  present  crisis.  I  congratulate  also  those 
conservative  and  substantial  business  men  who, 
in  this  crisis,  have  acted  with  such  wisdom  and 
public  spirit.     By  their  action  they  did  invalu- 


able service  in  checking  the  panic,  which,  begin- 
ning as  a  matter  of  speculation,  was  threatening 
to  destroy  the  confidence  and  credit  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  legitimate  business.  No  one  who 
considers  calmly  can  question  that  the  under- 
lying conditions  which  make  up  our  financial  and 
industrial  well-being  are  essentially  sound  and 
honest.  Dishonest  dealing  and  speculative  en- 
terprise are  merely  the  occasional  incidents  of 
our  real  prosperity.  The  action  taken  by  you 
and  by  the  business  men  in  question  has  been 
of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  has  secured  op- 
portunity for  the  calm  consideration  which  must 
inevitably  produce  entire  confidence  in  our  busi- 
ness conditions.     Faithfully  yours, 

"THEODORE  ROOSEVELT." 
Although   the    president   did    not   mention    by 
name  the  "conservative  and  substantial  business 


-Washington  Star. 
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men,"  whom  he  also  congratulates,  he  doubtless 
had  reference  to  such  men  as  J.  P.  Morgan,  who 
raised  $27,000,000  to  avert  a  cataclysm  in  the 
stock  exchange,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who 
loaned  $10,000,000  to  a  trust  company,  and  an- 
nounced that  if  necessary  he  would  produce  $50,- 
000,000  more.  Those  who  recalled  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  gunning  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  for  several  months  could  not  re- 
strain a  smile,  nor  fail  to  see  the  humor  of  the 
implied  complimentary  allusions  to  the  founder 
of  the  oil  trust. 

Crolden  Stream  From  Treasury. 

The  daily  statement  of  the  Treasury  issued 
in  the  afternoon  conveys  a  clear  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  succor  which  came  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  during  the  week.  Since  last 
Wednesday  morning,  when  Secretary  Cortelyou 
took  a  hand  in  checking  the  upheaval  in  New 
York  City,  the  working  balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury has  shrunk  from  $54,000,000  to  $20,000,- 
000.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  released 
about  $34,000,000  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  crisis.  Only  a  few  millions  of  this  money 
went  to  Pittsburg,  and  the  balance,  or  more  than 
$30,000,000,   was  distributed   in  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  business  yesterday  the  avail- 
able cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  was  $235,000,- 
000  in  round  numbers.  Of  this  sum,  $197,000,000 
is  distributed  among  the  national  banks  of  the 
country  in  the  form  of  accredited  deposits,  and 
in  addition  to  this  nearly  $13,000,000  lies  in  the 
banks  to  the  credit  of  the  disbursing  oflfi'ccrs  of 
the  government.  It  thus  will  be  seen  that  most 
of  the  cash  belonging  to  "Uncle  Sam"  is  flowing 
in  the  channels  of  trade,  where  the  people  may 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  it.  The  work- 
ing balance  of  the  Treasury  is  now  about  as  low 
as  it  is  safe  to  reduce  it,  and  the  lowest  it  has 
been  in  many   years. 


fore  now  it  has  been  generally  recognized  and 
agreed  that  he  is  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  a 
great  financier  and  a  man  of  wonderful  re- 
sources. His  latest  action  fills  one  with  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  him." 


PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  MORGAN 


Lord  Rothschild  Enthusiastically  Commends  the 
American  Financier's  Work. 

How  valuable  the  work  of  Mr.  Morgan 
was  from  a  financier's  point  of  view  can  be 
inferred  from  the  following  in  the  New  York 
Times :  , 

London. — In  conversation  with  The  New  York 
Times  correspondent  Lord  Rothschild  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  for  his  ef- 
forts in  the  present  financial  juncture  in  New 
York. 

'*I  do  not  care,"  said  he,  "to  discuss  the  sit- 
uation at  the  present  time,  as  I  have  received 
only  very  scanty  reports  of  what  is  going  on  in 
New  York.  I  might  say,  however,  I  have  re- 
ceived word  that  the  situation  seems  to  be  hope- 
ful and  reassuring. 

"I  would  like  to  add  a  word  concerning  the 
nnselfish   remedial   action   of  Mr.   Morgan.     Be- 


BUSINESS    CONSCIENCE    AWAKENED 


President  of  the  Steel  Trust  Issues  a  Remark- 
able Official  Letter. 

With  the  financiers  and  the  Administra- 
tion working  harmoniously,  as  above  indi- 
cated, it  was  unusually  significant  that  at 
least  some  measure  of  the  moral  reforms 
which  the  President  had  so  sturdily  advo- 
cated and  for  which  he  had  been  so  roundly 
condemned  by  the  financiers,  should  obtain 
the  recognition  implied  in  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald : 

New  York. — If  the  crusade  which  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  leading  against  the  corpora- 
tions has  done  nothing  more,  it  has  at  least  served 
to  awaken  the  consciences  of  many  men  who  con- 
trol great  industries  and  financial  interests,  and 
it  will  certainly  elevate  the  standard  of  business 
morals  in  this  city  and  the  country  at  large. 

Most  of  the  men  who  manage  the  corporations 
have  a  high  sense  of  propriety  and  the  desire 
and  intention  to  do  right.  Everybody  who  knows 
them  personally  is  convinced  of  that  fact,  and 
if  you  get  close  enough  to  them  to  gain  their 
confidence  they  will  themselves  frankly  admit 
that  the  habits  and  customs  of  Wall  street  and 
lower  Broadway  are  not  exactly  what  they  ought 
to  be.  In  the  struggle  for  wealth  and  power,  in 
the  rivalry  of  the  rich  and  great,  these  captains 
of  industry  have  done  many  things  that  they 
would  consider  reprehensible  in  the  other  and 
that  they  would  not  want  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  know  about.  Although  there  are  excep- 
tions which  need  not  be  individualized,  the  mass 
of  the  money-mad  throng  in  this  modern  Baby- 
lon are  much  better  men  than  they  have  the 
credit  for  being,  and  the  good  they  do  is  much 
greater  than  the  evil. 

As  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  crusade  of 
the  President  has  awakened  the  consciences  of 
the  corporations,  I  submit  a  letter  which  has  ac- 
cidentally fallen  into  my  hands,  written  by  the 
,head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the 
greatest  trust  in  the  world,  to  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, the  general  manager  of  an  affiliated 
corporation  which  represents  a  capital  of  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  employs  an 
army  of  nearly  75,000  men,  and  has  an  output 
of  nearly  $40,000,000  worth  of  manufactured 
merchandise  every  year.  This  letter  should  be 
read  and  committed  to  memory  by  every  business 
man  in  the  country: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  :     Large  corporaftons  are 

passing  through  a  crucial  time  in  their  business 
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experience.  The  public  are  more  critical,  and 
this  feeling  is  shared  by  the  President  and  his 
administration.  Among  honest  and  thoughtful 
people  there  is  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  capital 
or  corporations.  Antagonism  is  directly  to  the 
conduct  of  corporations  which  is  believed  to  be 
wrong.     I  think  your  effort  should  be  to  ascer- 


''Of  course,  I  write  as  an  individual  stock- 
holder and  without  authority;  but  the  principal 
owners  of  the  corporation  are  men  of  high  char- 
acter, who  have  never  been  guilty  of,  nor  had 
any  desire  to  do,  anything  that  was  wrong. 
Therefore  I  believe  they  will  fully  approve  the 
sentiments  above  expressed. 


HERO  MORGAN  TAKES  A  SOUVENIR- 
After  Helping  to  Put  the  Fire  Out. 


— Chicago  News. 


tain  whether  the  business  of  your  company  of 
every  kind,  and  in  all  places,  is  conducted  prop- 
erly, honestly  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  all  others.  If  in  any  respect  you  are  wrong 
you  should  get  right  and  keep  right.  Your  meth- 
ods of  doing  business  in  every  locality  should  be 
above  reproach.  If  the  public  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  your  company  is  folloving  thr 
standard  of  justice  there  will  be  no  serious 
trouble. 


"It  is  time  for  business  men  of  wealth  and 
influence  who  occupy  positions  of  responsibility 
to  unite  in  raising  somewhat  the  standard  of 
business   propriety. 

"These  suggestions  are  not  called  for  by  any 
facts  I  have  in  mind,  and  they  are  not  at  all 
necessary;  but  the  ideas  I  think  are  worthy  of 
consideration  by  all  of  us.     Sincerely  yours, 

"E.  H.  GARY." 
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PASSING  IT  UP  TO  CONGRESS 


STRONG    PRESSURE    FOR    AN    EXTRA    SESSION    FOR    CURRENCY 

LEGISLATION  RESISTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT.— SHERMAN 

LAW  AMENDMENT  DESIRED.— OTHER 

LIKELY  PROPOSALS. 


AS  HAS  always  been  the  case,  those  in- 
jured by  the  panic  rushed  at  once  to 
the  national  legislature  for  relief,  i.  e.,  ex- 
actly to  the  source  of  the  legislation  which 
they  believed  to  have  been  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  their  ills.  And  they  asked  for  cur- 
rency reform,  the  most  delicate  and  hazard- 
ous of  all  legislation.  Special  congressional 
session  was  urged,  but  rejected  by  the 
President  on  the  ground  that  in  such  matters 
caution  and  adequate  deliberation  were  more 
important  than  hasty  and  ill-considered 
remedy. 


EXTRA  SESSION  IS   URGED 


Business  Men  Offer  Corporation  Control  in  Ex- 
change for  Currency  Reform. 

The  pressure  for  the  extra  congressional 
session  was  thus  described  in  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches: 

Washington,  Nov.  2. — The  Associated  Press 
sent  out  tonight  the  following  dispatch: 

"It  was  learned  here  today  from  undoubted 
sources  that  President  Roosevelt  is  now  being 
urged  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  financial  situation.  The  request  comes 
from  and  represents  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
servative leaders  in  the  financial  world,  who  have 
represented  the  present  situation  as  one  com- 
pelling action  of  a  character  which  will  affirm- 
atively eradicate  all  ground  for  suspicion  of 
American  industrial  methods. 

"The  President  has  been  assured  from  most 
reliable  sources  that  there  will  be  no  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country 
to  the  enactment  of  the  necessary  laws  to  carry 
out  his  ideas  of  Federal  control  to  the  extent  to 
which  he  has  expounded  them  in  his  recent  public 
utterances.  These  assurances  are  made  at  this 
time  to  avert  what  has  been  represented  as  the 
most  dangerous  situation  which  has  confronted 
the  country  during  an  extended  period — that  is, 
the  seeming  growing  lack  of  confidence  based  on 
known  irregularities  in  business  methods  in  some 
quarters,  and  no  sure  and  speedy  means  of  sepa- 
rating the  good  from  the  unsound. 

"To  this  end  it  is  suggested  that  the  President 


set  Congress  to  the  task  first  of  making  such 
amendments  to  the  financial  laws  as  will  result  in 
the  maximum  of  flexibility  with  the  minimum 
of  basic  change  in  our  system.  Next,  and  per- 
haps most  important,  that  the  President  embody 
his  suggestions  on  corporation  control  into  suc- 
cinct recommendations  for  enactment  into  law." 


TO  AMEND  SHERMAN  LAW 


President  Wants  the  Statutes  to  Protect  Worthy 
Combinations  in  Trade. 

As  if  in  answer  to  those  who  had  held  that 
the  President  was  inappreeiative  of  the 
natural  laws  by  which  syndicating  and  com- 
bining have  become  parts  of  modern  busi- 
ness, the  President  allowed  the  following,  as 
told  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  to  be- 
come current: 

Washington. — There  will  be  no  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  meet  any  emergency  of 
present  existence,  and  it  is  not  deemed  within 
the  bounds  of  pi-esent  probability  that  any  emer- 
gency will  arise  between  now  and  the  time  for 
the  convening  of  Congress  in  regular  session  De- 
cember 2  to  call  for  an  executive  proclamation. 
There  is  to  be  formal  co-operation  between  the 
public  officials  and  the  leading  bankers  at  once 
looking  to  conservative  action  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  Congress  in  December. 

The  question  of  calling  an  extra  session,  it 
was  learned,  was  considered  at  length 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  and,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  participants,  was  decided 
"adversely  and  emphatically." 

Currency  legislation  has  the  first  place  for  con- 
sideration right  now,  but  the  general  plan  con- 
templates in  connection  with  the  subject  con- 
sideration of  the  policies  affecting  interstate 
commerce  and  corporations.  It  is  known  that 
the  President  does  not  think  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  a  good  law.  He  wants  a  law  that  is 
less  rigid  in  its  operations.  The  Sherman  law, 
as  declared  by  the  President,  makes  no  clear 
distinction  between  good  industrial  combinations 
and  combinations  that  are  designed  for  purposes 
of  evil..  Technically  the  Sherman  law  is  vio- 
lated by  combinations  between  different  corpo- 
rations, although  the  combination  effects  a  good 
purpose. 

In  his  forthcoming  message  to  Congress  Pres- 
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TARIFF  BEFORE  CONGRESS 


ident   Roosevelt   will   draw  attention   to   this  in 

the  most  striking  fashion  he  can  command.     He  

wants  the  law  to  touch   only  the    corporations  German-American  Agreement  Likely  to  Be  Storm 
that  are  bad.    When  this  fact  is  made  fully  ap-  Center  of  Discussion, 

parent  to  those  unfortunate  persons  who  could  r^here  have  been  not  a  few  who  have  eon- 

not  or  would  not  in  the  past  see  the  real  object  i         i  j     i    •  c  • 

the  President  aimed  at  as  stated  in  his  many  pub-  tended  that  the  underlying  causes  of  panics 


W/y^/A' 


RESTORED. 


— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


lie  addresses,  a  great  weight  will  be  lifted.  The 
President  believes  ia  organization  and  combina- 
tion as  features  of  modern  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  he  wants  the  law  so  fixed  that  the 
mere  mention  of  "merger"  will  not  convey  an 
idea  of  criminality.  In  short,  it  may  be  said 
he  wants  good  combinations  legalized.  Then 
there  can  be  no  remote  cause  for  just  complaint 
anywhere  against  his  policies. 


and  depressions  and  monopolies  would  not 
be  eliminated  until  the  system  of  national 
taxation  and  excise  should  be  completely 
modified.  The  probable  figure  this  view- 
point will  cut  in  the  approaching  congress 
was  set  forth  as  follows  in  the  South  Bend 
Tribune : 
Washington. — The  tariff  question  is  certain  to 
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bob  up  in  Congress  next  winter,  although  revis- 
ion may  not  go  through.  There  will  be  some 
extremely  interesting  phases  of  the  question  dis- 
cussed and  these  are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  arouse 
so  much  discussion  as  to  make  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  house  leaders  to  keep  the  whole  tar- 
iff revision  question  from  being  stirred  up  and 
debated  to  embarrassing  length. 

The  German  tariff  arrangement  has  aroused 
great  opposition  among  importers  who  do  not 
profit  by  it  and  among  high  protectionists.  The 
American  Protective  Tariff  League  is  fighting  it 
tooth  and  nail.  It  is  certain  to  be  taken  before 
Congress,  its  opponents  contending  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  has  exceeded  its  au- 
thority and  usurped  power  belonging  to  the 
House.  Another  disturbing  element  in  the  tariff 
situation  is  the  Philippine  tariff  legislation 
sought  by  Secretary  Taft.  Mr.  Taft  is  expected 
to  return  from  the  Philippines  insisting  harder 
than  ever  that  duties  be  lowered  on  articles  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  the  Philippines. 
Still  another  matter  is  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  wood  pulp,  for  which  newspaper  publishers 
are  working,  being  stirred  up  by  the  extremely 
high  prices  for  print  paper. 

Talk  here  is  that  Speaker  Cannon  will  not 
oppose  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp, 
and  that  this  question  will  be  promptly  handled 
in  order  to  give  as  little  cause  for  stirring  up 
general  debate  and  discussion  on  the  tariff  as 
possible.  But  the  question  growing  out  of  the 
German  trade  arrangement  and  the  Philippine 
tariff  bill  can  not  be  disposed  of  so  easily. 

What  the  high  protectionists  are  seeking  at 
the  hands  of  Congress  is  an  expression  of  disap- 
proval, through  resolution  or  otherwise,  of  the 
assessment  of  duties  on  the  basis  of  the  export 
price,  instead  of  the  home  market  price.  It  is 
held  the  effect  of  the  agreement  with  Germany  to 
permit  customs  duties  to  be  assessed  on  export 
price  quotations  is  to  lower  duties,  and  that  this 
can,  under  the  Constitution,  be  done  only  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  House  initiating  the  leg- 
islation. 

High  protectionists  say  that  the  object  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  Cortelyou  in  sending  to 
Europe  recently  a  special  commission  of  three 
members,  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Reynolds,  to  look  into  export  prices, 
is  to  gather  ammunition  to  support  the  German 
trade  agreement,  and  to  back  up  the  conclusions 
of  the  north  commission,  which  went  to  Ger- 
many in  the  first  place  and  effected  the  agree- 
ment with  Germany. 

The  ''standpatters"  of  Congress  will  try  to 
take  such  action  as  will  upset  the  German  trade 
arrangement.  The  President  does  not  want  that, 
neither  does  Secretary  Root  nor  Secretary  Cor- 
telyou. The  administration  holds  that  the  expwrt 
price  arrangement  is  lawful  and  does  not  lower 
duties,  since  there  are  a  great  many  articles  made 


in  Germany  and  exported  to  this  country  that 
have  no  home  market  value  and  consequently 
the  export  price  must  govern. 


TO  PUSH   SHIP  SUBSIDY 


Friends  of  the  Measure  Propose  a  New  Line  of 
Campaign. 
Another  important    theme    for    Congres- 
sional consideration  was  thus  described  in 
the  Chicago  News: 

Washington.  D.  C. — A  ship  subsidy  bill  will 
be  launched  at  the  outset  of  the  coming  session 
of  Congress  and  pushed  to  a  conclusion  at  once 
if  possible.  The  present  plans  of  ship  subsidy 
advocates,  as  now  told  by  themselves,  are  to 
accept  the  ship  subsidy  bill  as  it  past  the 
last  House  and  make  that  a  law.  They  admit 
that  this  particular  bill  is  totally  undesirable 
from  their  standpoint  except  that  it  is  an  open- 
ing wedge  to  future  favorable  ship  subsidy  leg- 
islation, once  the  principle  is  accepted.  Mission- 
ary work  which  has  been  going  on  throughout 
the  country  in  favor  of  this  legislation  has  re- 
vealed to  the  ship  subsidy  men  that  they  can 
not  hope  to  do  better  than  this. 

What  the  Bill  Provides. 

The  substitute  bill  which  will  be  made  the 
basis  of  ship  subsidy  legislation  this  winter 
passed  the  house  after  an  exciting  struggle  by 
a  small  majority.     It  makes  these  provisions: 

From  some  point  on  the  Atlantic  to  Brazil, 
$300,000  a  year  for  a  monthly  service,  or  $600,- 
000  a  year  for  a  fortnightly  service. 

From  a  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Brazil, 
a  monthly  service  at  $300,000  a  year  or  a  fort- 
nightly service  at  $600,000  a  year. 

From  a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Argen- 
tine, $400,000  for  a  monthly  service,  or  $800,000 
for  a  fortnightly  servrcie. 

From  a  port  on  the  Pacific  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  Peru  and  Chile,  $300,000  a  year  for  a 
monthly  service,  or  $600,000  for  a  fortnightly 
service. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  house  also  carried  a 
provision  for  enrolling  seamen  of  the  merchant 
marine  as  members  of  the  naval  reserve. 

No  one  who  recalls  the  details  of  the  fight  over 

subsidy   legislation   in   the   last   Congress   doubts 

that  the  attempt  of  the  fri«nds  of  subsidy  to  put 

through  Congress  even  the  mild  bill  which  finally 

■got  through  the  House  will  be  vigorously  resisted. 


NEW   FACES   IN   CONGRESS 


Unusual  Number  of  Changes  in  Senate  Will  Have 
Serious  Effect. 

The  personnel  with  which  the  currency 
reformers,  the  tariff  revisionists  and  all 
other  would-be   law  makers  have   to   deal, 
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was  thus  s«t  forth  by  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post: 

Washington. — One-sixth  of  the  United  States 
Senate  will  be  new  when  Congress  meets  next 
month.  Including  the  two  new  senators  who  will 
come  from  Oklahoma  after  the  Legislature  of 
the  new  State  meets  in  January,  there  will  be 
seventeen  new  faces.  This  is  more  new  blood 
than  is  generally  infused  into  the  Senate  at  one 
time.  Strictly  speaking,  all  the  faces  of  the 
new  comers  will  not  be  new  as  William  Alden 
Smith,  who  came  in  from  Michigan  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Russell  A.  Alger,  and  Charles  C.  Cur- 
tis, of  Kansas,  who  succeeded  Alfred  W.  Ben- 
son, took  their  seats  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

The  Senators  whose  faces  will  be  missing  are: 
Russell  A.  Alger,  of  Michigan,  removed  by  death ; 
J.  Frank  Allee,  of  Delaware,  defeated  for  re- 
election; Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky, 
failed  of  re-election;  Alfred  W.  Benson,  of  Kan- 
sas, failed  of  re-election;  Edward  W.  Carmack, 
of  Tennessee,  defeated  for  re-election;  William 
A.  Clarke,  of  Montana,  failed  of  re-election;  John 
F.  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  failed  of  re-election; 
Fred  T.  Dubois,  of  Idaho,  failed  of  re-election; 
John  M.  Gearin,  of  Oregon,  failed  of  re-election; 
Joseph  M.  Millard,  of  Nebraska,  failed  of  re- 
election; John  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  removed 
by  death;  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  of  Colorado, 
failed  of  re-election;  Edmund  W,  Pettus,  of  Ala- 
bama, removed  by  death;  John  C.  Spooner,  of 
Wisconsin,  resigned. 

The  new  comers  are  William  Alden  Smith,  of 
Michigan ;  H.  A.  Richardson,  of  Delaware ;  Jeffer- 
son C.  Davis,  of  Arkansas;  Thomas  H.  Paynter, 
of  Kentucky;  Robert  W.  Taylor,  of  Tennessee; 
Joseph  M.  Dixon,  of  Montana;  Charles  C.  Curtis, 
of  Kansas ;  Frank  Briggs,  of  New  Jersey ;  William 
E.  Borah,  of  Idaho;  Jonathan  Bourne,  of  Ore- 
gon; Norris  Brown,  of  Nebraska;  John  H.  Bank- 
head,  of  Alabama;  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  of  Ala- 
bama; Simon  Guggenheim,  Colorado;  Isaac 
Stephenson,  of  Wisconsin. 

Of  the  fifteen  men,  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, were  retired,  eight  were  Democrats  and 
seven  Republicans.  Of  the  fifteen  new-comers, 
eleven  are  Republicans  and  four  Democrats.  This 
gain  in  the  Republican  strength  in  the  Senate 
is  significant,  for  it  means  that  if,  perchance, 
the  Democrats  should  elect  the  next  President, 
the  party  would  not  be  able  to  secure  any  legis- 
lation on  demand,  because,  under  no  circuni- 
stanees,  will  it  be  possible  for  the  Democratic 
party  to  get  possession  of  the  Senate  within  the 
next  four  years. 


WHAT  UNCLE  WILL  PAY 


Unprecedented  Demands  Will   Be  Made  on  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

That  the  task  of  Congress  is  not  to  be  an 
•easy  one,  even  had  there  been  no  financial 


emergency  to  deal  with,  is  evident  from  the 
following  from  the  South  Bend  Tribune : 

Washington. — If  all  the  plans  now  under  con- 
sideration for  spending  government  money  are 
presented  to  congress  at  the  coming  session  some 
hard-headed  member  is  likely  to  inquire  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from.  The  estimates  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  amount  of  money  it 
will  take  to  carry  them  through  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning next  July,  now  being  prepared,  will  form 
the  heaviest  financial  demand  that  has  ever  been 
made  on  congress.  Many  things  contribute  to 
this  condition  of  affairs.  In  the  first  place  the 
Federal  government  is  expanding  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  is  doing  things  now  it  never  dreamed 
of  doing  six  or  eight  years  ago. 

By  authorization  of  congress  the  salary  charge 
is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
further  increased.  The  general  increase  in  the 
cost  of  everything  has  also  had  something  to  do 
with  the  increased  cost  of  government.  But  after 
all  it  is  a  few  big  undertakings  that  swell  the  ex- 
pense account  of  the  government.  It  costs  to  hold 
insular  possessions,  and  that  cost  increases  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  now  taking  and  will  continue 
to  take  for  many  years  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  greatest  navy  on  earth  can  not  be  built  up 
and  maintained  without  the  expenditure  of  enor- 
mous sums  of  money.  It  takes,  money,  too,  to 
be  investigating  corporations  and  ''rich  male- 
factors." 

No  Era  of  Retrenchment. 

During  the  last  session  of  congress  there  was 
a  good  deal  said  in  the  committee  on  appropria^ 
tions  about  the  necessity  of  introducing  an  era 
of  retrenchment,  but  it  was  not  introduced  then, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  introduce  it  at  the  coming  session.  Cer- 
tainly the  estimates  that  are  being  prepared  in  the 
departments  do  not  indicate  that  expenditures  are 
to  be  cut  down. 

Let's  see  what  some  of  the  demands  will  be. 
Last  year  the  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments asked  for  between  $11,000,000  and  $12,- 
000,000.  The  demand  will  be  for  more  this  year, 
possibly  about  $1,000,000  more.  The  State^  De- 
partment, which  asked  for  about  $3,500,000  last 
year,  will  ask  for  about  the  same  at  the  coming 
session.  It  is  one  of  the  departments  that  has  not 
expanded  so  rapidly.  The  treasury  department 
will  ask  for  about  $170,000,000. 

The  war  department  will  want  about  $180,- 
000,000  as  against  $178,000,000  asked  for  last 
winter.  The  navy  department  will  need  not  less 
than  $120,000,000  for  carrying  forward  the  de- 
partment on  its  present  basis.  It  will  require 
about  $175,000,000  to  run  the  interior  depart- 
ment; in  the  neighborhood  of  $215,000,000  f.> 
keep  the  postal  establishment  going;  the  depaU- 
ment  of  agriculture  will  need  more  money  tham 
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eyer  before,  and  so  will  the  department  of  justice 
and  the  department  of  commerce  and  labor. 

Need  $700,000,000. 

'  It  is  evident  now  that  congress  will  be  called 
on  to  appropriate  not  less  than  $700,000,000  for 
what  may  be  called  the  normal  running  expenses 
of  the  Federal  machine.  Then  the  extraordinary 
undertakings  must  be  provided  for.  The  Panama 
Canal  can  not  be  slighted.  As  soon  as  congress 
meets  the  canal  commission  will  come  forward 
with  a  request  for  a  large  appropriation  to  cover 
.a  deficit,  for  it  developed  some  time  ago  that  the 
fnoney  appropriated  last  winter  will  not  keep  the 
,, canal  machinery  going  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  No  one  objects  to  this,  for  it  shows  that 
good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  canal,  but 
it  is  an  item  that  must  be  considered  in  looking 
at  the  demands  that  will  be  made  on  congress. 
'  ,  And  then  provision  must  be  made  for  the  wanal 
'^ork  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  with  increased 
facilities  the  canal  commission  will  be  prepared 
'to  use  a  good  deal  more  money  than  during  any 
'previous  year. 

'\  'The  building  up  of  a  navy  that  will  equal  that 
'^fesessed  by  any  other  nation  must  go  on.  At 
'least  the  navy  department  says  it  must,  and  the 
^'oeople  of  the  country  seem  to  say  so,  too.  Last 
'year  President  Roosevelt  said  it  would  only  be 
hecessary  to  maintain  the  navy  at  its  present  size, 
and  this  could  be  done,  he  said,  in  his  message 
to  congress,  by  building  one  battleship  a  year, 
but  the  general  board  of  the  department  is  pre- 
paring to  ask  for  four  20-ton  battleships,  three 
scout  cruisers,  six  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  four 
submarine  torpedo  boats,  one  repair  ship  and  six 
or  more  colliers.  This  is  a  program,  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  call  for  expenditures  of  some- 
think  like  $60,000,000. 

Development  of  Waterways. 
The  demand  for  the  development  of  the  eoun- 
ti'y's  interior  waterways  is  quite  as  insistent  as 
that  that  more  battleships  be  built.     A  large  sec- 
tion  of   the   country,   a   section   which   President 


Roosevelt  referred  to  as  the  "heart  of  the  coun- 
try," will  be  grievously  disappointed  if  congress 
at  the  coming  session  does  not  commit  the  Federal 
government  to  the  improvement .  of  the  inland 
waterways  proposition. 

Such  a  commitment  will  not  call  for  the  im- 
mediate expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  but 
it  will  mean  the  eventual  expenditure  of  an  enor- 
mous sum.  Persons  there  are  who  predict  that 
friction  will  develop  between  the  naval  increase 
program  and  the  waterways  improvement  pro- 
gram. The  Central  West  has  always  supported 
the  "big  navy"  policy,  and  is  for  it  to-day,  but 
it  is  not  willing  to  see  all  the  money  available 
go  to  the  navy  and  none  to  the  improvement  of 
the  country's  inland  waterways.  Of  course,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  there  is  money  enough  for  all, 
well  and  good,  but  if  something  has  to  wait — 
well,  that's  what  will  bring  on  the  collision  if 
there  is  one. 

To  Preserve  Resources. 

The  President's  admirable  policy  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  country's  natural  resources  also 
calls  for  money,  if  it  is  to  be  made  effective.  If 
the  forest  service  is  to  be  thoroughly  elective, 
it  must  have  more  money ;  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  patrolling  of  the  entire  area  of  forest 
reserves,  and  for  other  things.  If  the  open 
range  is  thrown  into  Federal  reserves,  as  the 
President  would  have  it,  money  must  be  provided 
for  policing  the  range. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  income  from  the  forest 
service  and  there  would  be  an  income  from  the 
open  range,  but  it  would  not  by  any  means  cover 
the  expense.  There  must  be  a  public  building  bill 
at  the  coming  session  of  congress.  With  the  elec- 
tions coming  on  next  fall  how  could  congress  get 
along  without  a  ' '  pork  barrel " '?  It  costs  about 
$20,000,000  to  have  one.  They  come  high,  but 
they  are  needed  in  the  business.  Other  demands 
on  congress,  "too  numerous  to  mention,"  might 
be  referred  to,  but  it  must  be  evident  to  anyone 
that  the  demand  on  the  United  States  Treasury 
will  be  extraordinary. 


Points  of  View 


I  would  not  have  trusted  the  bee  with  a  sting, 
Nor  the  gnat  with  a  taste  for  meat; 

I  would  not  have  hidden  in  brake  and  ling 
The  adder  that  haunts  my  feet; 

t  would  not  have  bristled  the  hedge  with  thorns, 
^or  poisoned  the  berries  red; 

J.  would  not  have  fashioned  the  bullock's  horns 

\   J^or  riddled  the  night  with  dread. 


I  would  not  have  burdened  the  sun  with  spots, 

Nor  put  out  the  moon  so  quickly, 
I  would  not  set  snails  in  the  garden  plots, 

Nor  scatter  the  weeds  so  thickly; 
But,  knowing  the  world  is  God's,  not  mine, 

I  fancy  the  gnat  and  the  bee, 
The  adder,  the  bush  and  the  horned  kine 

Must  wonder  why  God  made  me.  • 

— London  Daily  Chronicle.   « 
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Adapted  from  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 
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UNCLE    JOE— "NAW!     YOU  ONLY   WANT   TO   DUCK  ME!" 

— ^Detroit   Jour;ial. 
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STANZA  THREE. 


Eight  Little  Candidates,  Blithe  and  Free  from  Care; 


One  Monkeyed  With  a  Rope — Now  There  Are  Seven  There. 


-Chicago  News. 
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THE  FAIR  HEROINE— Philander!     Ah!     Can  it  be,  Philander,  that  you  are  my  affinity? 

— New  York  Press. 
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"HER  BRIGHT  SMILE  HAUNTS  ME  STILL." 


— Washington  Post. 
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1948. 


— New  York  World. 
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VtHTIMt 


GOT  HIM  ON  THE  RUN. 

— Adapted  from  South  Bend  Tribune. 


WAVE  OF    PROHIBITION   CONTINUES    TO   ACQUIRE    MAGNITUDE. 
PURITY  CONGRESS  TAKES  RADICAL  ATTITUDE.— PRO- 
TESTS  AGAINST   MONEY  WORSHIP. 
RELIGION  AND  A  MAYOR 


UNDERNEATH  the  exaggerated  frenzy 
of  Americans  for  wealth,  to  which  more 
than  to  anything  else  in  the  final  analysis, 
may  be  attributed  the  striking  events  of  Oc- 
tober and  November  in  Wall  Street,  there 
has  been  coursing  for  a  long  time  a  current 
of  moral  protest.  The  common  people  have 
been  examining  their  own  ways  and  motives, 
and  struggling  for  some  avenue  of  escape  to 
better  conditions.  Some  of  them  have  fallen 
back  upon  the  old  forces  of  accepted  reli- 
gions. Some  have  given  their  thoughts  more 
assiduously  than  at  previous  times,  probably 
since  the  days  of  the  welding  together  of  the 
diverse  elements  in  the  Roman  Empire,  to 
comparative  national  moralities  and  philo- 
gions.  Some  have  given  their  thoughts  more 
apostle  worshiping.  Some  have  centered 
all  their  corrective  efforts  upon  palpable 
evils,  such  as  sexual  vices,  the  liquor  habit, 
and  gambling. 

Prohibition     has     gathered     an     impetus 
which  it  has  not  known  for  a  quarter  of  a 


century.  Social  purity  has  culminated  in 
the  formation  of  a  Purity  Congress,  wherein 
the  family  and  personal  vices  are  discust 
with  most  extraordinary  and  illuminating 
candor.  And  the  inhibition  of  gambling  has 
gone  to  such  a  limit  that  police  officials  have 
invaded  private  homes  and  warned  hosts  and 
hostesses  against  offering  prizes  for  whist 
and  other  games  of  chance. 


HOW  THE  PROHIBITIONISTS  FARED 


Some  Remarkable  Successes  Made  at  the  Polls  in 
Various  States. 

The  force  of  the  prohibitionist  propaganda 
was  partially  reflected  in  the  November  elec- 
tions, as  summarized  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

Illinois: — About  160  precincts  in  seventeen 
counties  voted  under  the  new  local  option  law. 
Of  the  145  precincts  from  which  returns  have  been 
received,  139  voted  against  licensing  saloons  and 
six  voted  for  license.  Eight  counties  completely 
anti-license. 

Delaware : — Two  of  the  four  districts  into  which 
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the  State  is  divided  voted  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor  and  one  district  voted  for  license  and  one 
is  in  doubt. 

Kentucky: — By  defeating  Judge  Hager,  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  governor,  voters  disapproved 
announced  policy  to  work  for  a  change  in  the  local 
option  law. 

New  Jersey: — Victory  for  Ford,  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  governor,  who  promised  the 
people  an  "American  Sabbath,"  with  every  sa- 
loon in  the  State  closed. 

Louisville: — Victory  for  Grinstead,  Republican 
candidate  for  mayor,  who  opposed  repeal  of  Sun- 
day closing  law. 

Columbus,  Ohio: — Victory  for  Bond,  Republi- 
can candidate  for  mayor,  who  declined  to  pledge 
himself  specifically  to  close  saloons  on  Sunday, 
but  who  announced  after  election  saloons  must 
obey  the  law. 

Mississippi : — E.  F.  Noel,  Democrat,  elected 
governor,  is  a  rabid  prohibitionist. 

Toledo: — Whitlock  (Ind.)  re-elected  mayor; 
town  will  be  wide  open  for  two  years. 


FACING  BLUE  LAW  CRUSADE 


Nebraska  Threatened  With  Revival  of  Old  Anti- 
Treating  Statute. 

In  the  following  from  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
public is  an  illustration  of  the  pressure  of 
the  conventionalists  toward  their  methods 
of  moral  enforcement: 

Omaha,  Neb. — Nebraska  is  threatened  with  a 
blue  law  crusade.  Already  five  of  her  proud 
citizens  are  under  arrest  and  warrants  are  out 
for  seven  others,  charging  them  with  inviting 
friends  to  liquid  refreshment  resorts  and  buying 
them  a  sip  of  their  favorite  brew  in  violation  of 
the  law  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  treat  a 
fellow  citizen  to  malt  or  vinous  liquors. 

The  crusade  was  started  at  Plattsmouth,  a 
downriver  town,  which  never  before  has  been 
charged  with  anything  worse  than  treating  an 
unruly  citizen  to  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  two 
or  three  lynehings  and  small  things  of  that 
nature.  But  now  comes  County  Attorney  Rawls 
and  declares  that  no  person  shall  invite  his  friends 
to  imbibe  in  a  bit  of  "sociability"  unless  he  is 
willing  to  pay  a  fine  or  recline  on  the  stony 
pillows  of  the  Plattsmouth  City  bastile.  To  insure 
a  strict  compliance  with  this  edict  Rawls  has  se- 
cured the  assistance  of  several  "spotters,"  whom 
he  has  deputized  to  watch  the  drinking  places  and 
secure  evidence  which  will  convict  persons  who 
violate  the  law. 

The  action  of  the  Cass  County  authorities  is 
along  the  line  of  drink  reform  that  seems  to  have 
struck  Nebraska  within  the  past  few  months, 
and  is  simply  the  latest  chapter  in  the  history 
that  is  being  written  of  the  general  reform  move- 
ment. Kansas,  Iowa,  Maine  and  some  other 
States  have  been  known  to  take  seriously  their 


prohibitory  laws,  but  Nebraska  never  before  has 
been  charged  with  indulging  in  such  frivolities. 

Time  was  when  Nebraska  was  ruled  by  a  rail- 
road, two  breweries  and  a  Winnebago  Indian 
chief.  Under  such  a  regime  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  influence  of  vigilance  committees  should 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  courts,  but  the  resur- 
rection at  this  time  of  the  famous  "anti-treat" 
law  has  caused  citizens  of  the  plains  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 


DRYS  AIM  AT  CAPITAL 


E.  C.  Dinwiddie  Leads  in  Great  Temperance  Cam- 
paign at  Washington. 

The  ambitions  of  the  prohibitionists  were 
described  as  follows  in  the  Chicago  News: 

Washington,  D.  C. — E.  C.  Dinwiddie,  who  will 
manage  the  campaign  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
before  congress  to  make  the  national  capital 
"dry,"  has  arrived  in  Washington  ready  for 
business.  The  coming  of  Mr.  Dinwiddie  is  proof 
positive  that  an  organized  effort  is  to  be  made 
this  winter  to  bring  enough  pressure  to  bear  upon 
congress  to  enact  prohibition  laws  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Dinwiddie  brings  to  Washing- 
ton the  scalps  of  several  Southern  States  where 
opposition  to  a  prohibition  movement,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  league,  was  encountered,  but 
which  failed  when  the  votes  were  counted. 

In  all  probability  the  contest  to  make  Wash- 
ington a  "dry"  city  will  develop  this  winter  into 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  prohibition  battles 
ever  waged  in  the  country.  It  is  the  position  of 
Mr.  Dinwiddie  and  his  associates  that  the  moral 
effect  of  a  national  capital,  "wet"  or  "dry,"  is 
felt  throughout  the  entire  country.  For  this 
reason  a  campaign  will  be  opened  beginning  with 
an  enlistment  of  the  support  of  all  ministers  in 
Washington  and  carried  into  congress  with  the 
aid  of  prohibitionists  all  over  the  country,  who 
will  besiege  their  representatives  in  both  the  sen- 
ate and  the  house  to  support  the  league  in  its 
fight.  Those  anti-saloon  advocates  who  are  al- 
ready on  the  ground  are  receiving  encouragement 
from  all  over  the  country. 


TO  SUPPRESS  MONTf:  CARLO 


President  Roosevelt  Appealed  to  to  Head  Inter- 
national Movement. 

Something  of  the  extreme  force  of  the 
anti-gambling  protest  was  exhibited  in  the 
following  from  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times : 

London. — Will  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  president 
of  the  United  States,  take  the  initiative  in  ridding 
the  world  of  its  greatest  gambling  resort,  Monte 
Carlo? 

This  is  the  question  which  is  just  now  interest- 
ing the  public  in  England,  and,  mayhap  too,  the 
chancelleries  of  all  Ewrope, 

President  Roosevelt  has  been  publicly  invited 
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to  head  an  international  crusade  against  the 
Monte  Carlo  Casino,  for  letters  in  the  London 
Times  and  other  public  prints  can  be  called  an 
invitation,  if  not  official,  nevertheless  public. 
Judging    from    such    requests    Mr.    Roosevelt    is 


then  there  was  no  result.  The  present  peace  con- 
ference at  The  Hague  is  due  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
initiative,  and  now  he  is  again  being  looked  to  as 
leader  in  another  movement  of  intense  inter- 
national importance. 


THE    GAMBLER. 


— Detroit  Journal. 


looked  upon  as  the  strong  man  of  the  world — a 
man  who  is  not  afraid  to  mix  up  in  European  af- 
fairs of  moment  because  of  any  danger  that  he 
might  be  offending  some  near  relative  among  the 
rulers  of  the  various  great  countries. 

Monte  Carlo's  gambling  hell  must  go.  That  is 
the  cry  of  the  moment.  It  was  the  cry  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  a  great  international  petition 
was   drawn   up   and   presented  to   France.     But 


BEER  SALES  STILL  GROW 


Missouri  Has  43  Dry  Counties,  But  Liquor  Taxes 
Are  Greater  Than  Ever. 

Those  who  have  little  faith  in  the  ultimate 
value  of  prohibitory  laws  pointed  to  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  St.  Louis  Republic : 

Jefferson      City,     Mo. — Although     forty-three 
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counties  in  Missouri  are  now  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely dry  and  six  others  have  partial  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  yet  all  things  consid- 
ered, there  is  no  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  on  beer.  County  after 
county  has  voted  dry,  but  evidently  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  beer  is  increasing. 

In  1903,  when  there  were  few  dry  counties  in 
the  State,  the  beer  tax  amounted  to  more  than 
$365,000.  The  next  twelve  months,  the  World's 
Fair  period,  the  tax  increased  to  $419,000.  In 
1905,  however,  it  became  normal  and  amounted 
to  $375,000.  Meantime  the  local  option  wave  be- 
gan spreading  and  a  number  of  counties  voted 
against  license.  Naturally,  it  would  have  been 
expected  that  the  beer  tax  should  drop,  but  it 
did  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  the  collections  last 
year  footed  up  over  $402,000. 

There  are  three  months'  collections  yet  to  be 
reported  for  this  year,  to  wit,  October,  November 
and  December,  Already  the  collections  are  more 
than  $19,000  ahead  of  a  corresponding  period  in 
1906;  so  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  they 
will  exceed  that  year,  and  perhaps  equal  the 
World's  Fair  year. 


DELUGE  BEFORE  'DRY"  SPELL 


New  Canaan  Saloons  on  Their  Last  Night  Sell 
Rum  at  Auction. 

IIow  those  vv^ho  adhere  to  the  use  of  liquor 
prepare  themselves  against  the  anti-liquor 
statutes  was  described  as  follows  in  the  New 
York  World: 

New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Nov  1. — This  town  went 
dry  to-day.  Last  night  the  town  made  a  gallant 
and  concerted  effort  to  wipe  out  rum  by  buying 
up  all  that  was  left  over  from  the  wet  season. 

Ministers  and  temperance  societies  vied  with 
the  convivial,  and  to  the  woe  of  the  latter  they 
were  outbid  in  many  cases,  and  in  Main  Street 
three  star  brands  of  booze  ran  like  water  after 
a  cloudburst.  Beers,  Whiskies  and  liquors  of  all 
kinds  that  are  now  under  the  ban  of  the  law, 
were  sold  at  auction  in  all  the  saloons.  The 
curse  of  rum  was  wiped  out  effectively  at  mid- 
night, but  there  are  many  aching  heads  to-day  to 

pay. 


"IT'S  MY  OWN  BUSINESS  " 


Chicago's  Mayor  Refuses  to  Submit  to  Evange- 
lists' Inquiries. 

Chicago  has  afforded,  during  the  past  two 
months,  the  most  signal  instance  of  the  re- 
form work  of  the  followers  of  the  tradi- 
tional forms  of  religion.  Under  the  spirited 
leadership  of  Evangelist  Torrey,  this  work 
culminated  in  the  following  incident,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Record-Herald : 

Mayor  Busse  has  refused  to  receive  a  delega- 
tion headed  by  Dr.  Torrey  and  declined  to  be 


questioned  regarding  his  religion  by  Andrew 
Stevenson,  general  secretary  of  the  Laymen's 
Evangelistic  Council  of  Chicago, 

Mr.  Stevenson  visited  the  mayor's  office,  ex- 
pecting an  answer  to  his  circular  letter  asking  in- 
formation as  to  the  religious  denomination  of  the 
mayor  and  the  members  of  the  city  council. 

"I  can  not  speak  for  the  aldermen,"  said  the 
mayor,  "but  personally  I  consider  my  religious 
belief  my  own  business.  I  refuse  to  discuss  it 
with  any  one." 


DEATH  WAGES  OF  HERESY 


Presbyterian  Minister  Gtoes  Back  to  Ancient  Days 
for  His  Ideas. 

The  traditional  religionist  in  excess  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer:  • 

Including  in  a  speech  made  yesterday  before 
the  Ministers'  Association  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  heresy  and  schism  as  crimes  worthy  of 
death.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  a  retired  min- 
ister, startled  those  before  him  into  exclamations 
of  "No,  no,"  and  then  drew  fire  in  one  of  the 
most  caustic  speeches  ever  delivered  before  that 
body  by  the  Reverend  Henry  C.  McCook. 

Dr.  Patterson  arose  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon 
"John  Calvin,"  and  before  the  astonished  audi- 
ence could  believe  the  words  that  placed  offenses 
generally  lightly  dealt  with  in  the  vj'ategory  of 
capital  crimes,  this  sentence,  more  radical  than 
any  before  uttered,  greeted  them: 

"Those  who  deliberately  spread  blasphemous 
and  immoral  doctrines  should  also  be  put  to 
death." 

There  fell  upon  the  audience  a  silence  that  was 
only  momentary,  then  the  air  buzzed  with  dis- 
sent, and  then  cries  from  all  corners  broke  into 
disclaiming  assent  to  any  such  doctrine. 

"Every  scoundrel,  rich  and  poor,  high  or  low, 
who  ruins  a  girl  by  force  should  be  swept  into 
eternity,  and  every  person  making  divorce  neces- 
sary should  be  handed  over  to  the  same  exe- 
cutioner," he  continued. 

"Murder,"  he  said,  "should  not  be  the  only 
crimes  with  a  death  penalty.  Our  penal  code 
needs  revision. 

In  a  moment  the  I'oom  was  a  babel  of  con- 
fusion. Dissent,  loud  and  low,  caustic  criticisms 
that  charged  medievalism  and  a  reversion  to  the 
dark  days  of  the  middle  ages  were  heard  on  all 
sides. 


BIBLE  TEACHINGS  IMAGINATIVE 


Chicago  Divinity  School  Publication  Says  They 

Are  Merely  S3nnbolical. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trend  of  scholarly 

teaching  toward  a  new  interpretation  of  old 

religious  forms  such  as  will  commend  them 
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THE   NEW   JUGGERNAUT. 


— Chicago  Tribune. 


a  wider  audience  than  they  have  had  in  re- 
cent years,  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Record-Herald: 

University  of  Chicago  divinity  professors  dis- 
pute the  literal  truth  of  the  Biblical  teachings  of 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  day  of  judg- 
ment and  the  resurrection  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  current  number  of  the  Biblical  World 
recently  issued  from  the  university  press. 


The  unsigned  article,  written  by  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  magazine,  declares  these  doctrines 
to  be  "of  a  purely  speculative  and  imaginative 
character,"  and  only  symbolical  of  processes  in 
world  development. 

The  author  of  the  article  commends  the  recent 
book  on  "Biblical  Dogmatics"  by  Professor  Mil- 
ton S.  Terry  of  the  Garret  Biblical  Institute, 
which  urged  the  same  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
Belief  in-  "a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth"  is  de- 
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clared  to  be  a  nobler  motive  for  morality  than 
hope  of  a  future  world  and  immortality.  The 
opinions  expressed  in  the  editorial  are  similar 
to  those  published  by  Professor  George  B.  Foster 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  his  book  on  *  *  The 
Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion." 

Among  the  editors  of  the  Biblical  World  are 
Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Professor  George  B. 
Foster,  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  Professor 
Herbert  L.  Willett,  Professor  Charles  R.  Hender- 
son and  Professor  Theodore  Soares.  The  editors 
share  the  responsibility  for  all  editorials  without 
announcing  the  authorship  of  any  article,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Shailer  Mathews, 


FAVORS  JAP  CODE  IN  CHICAGO 


President  of  School  Board  Wants  Oriental  Ethics 
System  Taught. 

The  above  incident  was  followed  by  the 
ensuing  one,  as  told  by  the  same  paper: 

Japan  is  to  have  a  unique  revenge  for  any 
real  or  fancied  slights  it  may  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  American  school  authorities  if  Presi- 
dent Otto  C.  Schneider  of  the  Chicago  school 
board  has  his  way.  President  Schneider  wants  to 
adopt  the  Japanese  imp)erial  rescript  on  education 
as  the  standard  of  ethical  and  moral  teaching  in 
the  Chicago  public  schools. 

A  copy  of  the  rescript,  in  a  new  translation 
recently  made  by  a  board  of  Japanese  scholars, 
reached  the  president  lately  from  the  Japanese 
government  at  Tokio. 

It  did  not  take  President  Schneider  long  to  dis- 
cover in  the  document  a  pointer  for  the  Chicago 
schools. 

"Why  not?"  he  said  to  a  visitor  who  expressed 
surprise  at  the  president's  proposal.  "There 
could  be  no  objection  to  using  it  here.  The  docu- 
ment can  not  be  improved  upwn. 

"It  presents  a  code  of  ethics  which  seems  to 
apply  to  the  West  as  well  as  the  East.  The  chief 
stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  development  of 
morality,  and  that  is  right.  Learning  has  really 
always  been  of  secondary  consideration,  and  it 
should  be." 

This  Is  the  Japs'  Creed. 

The  rescript,  which  is  a  sort  of  educational 
creed,  was  issued  some  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  and  has  been  used  since  that 
time  as  a  formula  for  ethical  teaching  in  the 
Japanese  schools.    In  part  it  reads: 

"Be  filial  to  your  parents,  affectionate  to  your 
brothers  and  sisters;  as  husbands  and  wives  be 
harmonious,  as  friends  true;  bear  yourselves  in 
modesty  and  moderation ;  extend  your  benevolence 
to  all;  pursue  learning  and  cultivate  arts,  and 
thereby  develop  intellectual  faculties  and  perfect 
moral  powers;  furthermore,  advance  public  good 
and  promote  common  interests;  always  respect 
the  constitution  and  preserve  the  laws;  should 
emergency  arise,  offer  yourselves  courageously  to 
the  State;  and  thus  guard  and  maintaia  the  pros- 


perity of  our  imperial  throne,  coeval  with  heaven 
and  earth." 

"Our  education  has  had  no  connection  with 
religion,"  says  the  communication  which  accom- 
panied the  rescript,  "and  the  new  system  is  en- 
tirely free  from  any  sacerdotal  influence.  Secular 
morality  has  always  been  taught  in  the  schools 
and  forms  the  distinctive  feature  of  our  system." 


PLEAD  FOR  BIBLE;  GET  JOLT 


Women's   Request  to   Have   Scripture   Read   in 
Schools  Rejected. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  the  evangeli- 
cal folk  of  Chicago  were  endeavoring  to 
reach  the  Mayor,  the  following  incident  oc- 
curred, as  told  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

The  problem  of  religious  instruction  in  the  pub- 
lic schools — one  of  the  oldest  bugbears  in  the  way 
of  "delicate  questions"  known  to  American 
school  authorities — was  put  up  to  President  Otto 
C.  Schneider  of  the  board  of  education  recently. 

President  Schneider  met  the  issue  squarely;  so 
squarely,  indeed,  as  to  bring  a  gasp  of  astonish- 
ment from  the  two  clubwomen  who  had  broached 
the  subject. 

"I  believe  with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,"  said 
Mr.  Schneider,  "that  religion  should  not  be 
taught  to  any  one,  in  any  form,  until  his  or  her 
mind  is  mature.  As  for  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools,  I  object  to  it.    It  is  not  fit  for  children." 

President  Schneider's  visitors  were  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Cook,  president  of  the  Woman's  Educational 
Union,  and  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Starr,  a  prominent 
clubwoman  and  educational  worker.  The  two 
wanted  to  ask  the  president's  aid  in  securing  the 
introduction  of  a  book  of  Bible  readings  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Chicago  schools. 

"I  would  not  object  to  a  history  of  the  Bible 
in  the  schools  as  a  masterpiece  of  literature," 
President  Schneider  told  the  women.  "It  should 
be  there,  the  same  as  Byron 's  poems  or  any  other 
of  the  great  masterpieces.  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son I  should  be  glad  to  have  on  the  reading  list  a 
history  of  the  Koran,  or  of  the  religion  of  Con- 
fucius, or  of  Buddha. 

"But  as  for  the  teaching  of  religion,  all  the 
trend  of  educational  history  is  away  from  it. 
Even  in  Germany  it  is  being  taught  less  than  it 
was  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  as  for  teach- 
ing the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago — 
it  would  be  against  the  constitution." 


FEARS  FALL  OF  NATION 


Dr.  Hirsch  Gives  Solemn  Warning  Against  Dollar 

Worship  and  Envy. 

The  interplay  of  the  Wall  Street  crisis  and 

the  moral  condition  of  the  country, was  made 

the  subject  of  an  impressive  sermon   by  a 
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Jewish  rabbi,  as  set  forth  in  the   Chicago 
Tribune : 

Fear  for  the  future  of  the  nation  was  expressed 
by  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  in  his  sermon  at  Sinai 
Temple. 


President  Roosevelt  in  his  warnings  against  the 
growing  disrespect  for  the  law.  If  the  policies 
of  the  administration  could  prevail,  he  said,  the 
outlook  would  be  improved  vastly. 

"The  doctrines  that  the  President  has  enunci- 
ated— supremacy  of   the   law   and   protection   of 


EVERY   PLACE   ELSE    CLOSED. 
"Why,  my  dear;  anything  wrong?    You're  home  early!" 
"No  place  else  to  go." 


-Minneapolis  Journal. 


America  in  a  worse  condition  than  Russia  and  property — are  as  old  as  the  principles  of  Mosaic 

the   bloodiest  revolution   of  all  history  are   two  law,"  declared  Dr.  Hirsch.    "They  are  merely  a 

of  the  perils  he  regarded  as  being  threatened  by  new  phrasing  of  the  commandments,  'Thou  sbalt 

the  trend  of  times.  not  steal'  and  'Thou  shalt  not  covet.'    In  giving 

Dr.   Hirsch   strongly  indorsed   the   position   of  them  utterance  our  President  has  not  spoken  as 
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an  alarmist,  for,  indeed,  a  grave  danger  confronts 
this  nation, 

**The  same  situation  confronted  the  world  be- 
fore the  deluge.  The  rich  and  powerful  were 
banded  together  to  oppress  the  weak.  Noah  was 
not  a  man  of  great  moral  stature  compared  to 
the  moral  standards  of  subsequent  ages,  but  he 
was  a  good  man  compared  to  the  moral  pigmies 
and  monstrosities  that  surrounded  him.  Strong 
remedies  were  needed  then,  and  equally  strong 
ones  are  needed  now. 

''The  moral  progress  of  the  world  is  not  in 
one  straight  upward  course.  Just  as  the  human 
life  runs  with  its  illnesses  and  slippings  back- 
wards, so  the  moral  growth  of  the  world  goes  on 
with  its  high  peaks  and  its  low  plains.  Our  Presi- 
dent is  not  exaggerating  when  he  sounds  a  warn- 
ing which  to  us  indicates  that  the  world  and 
nation  has  had  a  moral  backsliding, 

"Among  those  who  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly have  succeeded  in  making  themselves  powerful 
there  is  too  much  of  a  feeling  that  they  are  su- 
perior to  the  law  and  that  it  is  merely  to  hold  in 
cheek  the  weak. 

"Among  this  nation  there  is  too  much  of  a 
worship  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  are  too 
inclined  to  estimate  success  in  dollars.  Such 
was  the  situation  in  ancient  Rome,  more  powerful 
than  any  city  of  to-day.  The  greatest  men  were 
those  with  wealth.  The  senate  was  filled  with 
puppets  and  gold  unlocked  every  door.    Rome  fell. 

"Hands  are  mightier  than  dollars,  and  can 
tear  down  any  bulwark  that  wealth  can  build. 
We  have  envy  pitted  against  self-idolatry,  and  if 
a  conflict  comes  envy  will  win  and  America  will 
be  in  a  condition  worse  than  Russia,  and  the 
bloodiest  revolution  of  history  will  sweep  the 
country. 

' '  The  President 's  warning  is  well  timed  and  he 
is  attempting  to  enforce  in  our  commercial  life 
those  principles  of  humanity  which  are  necessary 
to  the  peace  of  mankind." 


THOUSANDS  SLAY  FOR  MONEY? 


Physician  Accuses  Chicago  Midwives  Before 
Purity  League. 
Attention  to  sexual  matters,  as  underlying 
the  general  question  of  morality,  is  reflected 
in  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. — That  Chicago  has  thou- 
sands of  professional  murderers  in  the  midwives 
and  other  persons  engaged  in  that  business  was 
the  declaration  of  Dr.  Rudolph  W.  Holmes  before 
the  National  Purity  Congress. 

Dr.  Holmes  declared  that  race  suicide  was  at- 
tempted in  this  country  in  thirty-five  of  a  possible 
100  cases  and  that  physicians  who  are  still  within 
the  pale  sign  death  certificates  in  which  fictitious 
causes  are  given.    He  added  that,  in  the  majority 


of  cases,  the  professional  midwives  were  black- 
mailers and  thieves. 

The  Rev.  A.  Pohlman,  of  Philadelphia,  urged 
that  the  ministers  of  the  nation  put  aside  false 
modesty  and  conduct  meetings  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  explaining  social  purity. 

Dr.  Hattie  Schwendener,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
supported  this  statement,  declaring  the  social 
diseases  more  prevalent  than  tuberculosis  and  that 
they  were  spread  in  the  public  schools  through 
kissing,  the  infection  of  common  water  cups,  and 
other  methods  of  like  nature. 

Lack  of  home  instruction  and  training  was  al- 
leged by  Mrs.  Albion  E.  Smith  of  Hancock,  Mich., 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  many  of  the 
60,000  girls  who  are  said  to  be  led  astray  every 
year  in  the  United  States.  These  girls  do  not 
come  from  the  slums,  said  Nrs.  Smith,  but  from 
country  homes,  where  the  mothers  are  too  modest 
to  tell  their  children  of  the  dangers. 


PICTURE  POSTALS  WATCHED 


Thousands  of  Improper  Ones  Daily  Burned  at 
Dead-Letter   Oflace. 

Washington. — Postoffice  officials  are  convinced 
that  the  picture  postal  card  now  is  the  greatest 
single  corrupter  of  public  morals. 

They  declare  the  custom  of  sending  these  sou- 
venirs has  developed  into  a  mania  the  extent  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  estimate.  More  than  a  million 
a  day  are  mailed  at  the  various  postoffices  of  the 
country  and  daily  from  40,000  to  60,000  are 
burned  at  the  dead-letter  office  because  of  their 
objectionable  nature. 

Thousands  of  complaints  have  been  received 
that  cards  directed  plainly  and  properly  stamped 
have  not  reached  their  destination.  This  is  be- 
cause Postriiaster-General  Meyer  is  on  the  war- 
path, and  his  subordinates  say  persons  who  try 
to  send  improper  cards  through  the  mails  in  the 
future  will  get  into  trouble. 


MEXICO  FIGHTS  PULQUE  SHOPS 


The  Oovernment  Plans  to  Remove  Them  From 
the  Boulevards. 

That  the  United  States  is  not  alone  in  the 
fight  against  evils  of  low  drinking  habits  is 
shown  in  the  following  from  the  Kansas  City- 
Star: 

The  government  of  the  federal  district  is  con- 
sidering the  most  practical  and  lawful  way  to 
remove  the  pulque  shops  from  the  central  part 
of  the  city.  There  are  some  of  these  shops  in 
the  boulevards,  which  not  only  give  a  bad  ap- 
pearance to  those  avenues,  but  become  the  place 
for  common  people  to  meet,  so  that  scenes  of 
drunkenness  and  sometimes  street  fights  are  not 
rare  there. 

The  government  has  not  given  licenses  to  es- 
tablish any  new  pulque  shops  in  the  central  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  and  as  soon  as  any  of  the  pul- 
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querias  are  closed  on  account  of  the  end  of  the 
contract  for  rent,  or  any  other  cause,  the  govern- 
ment cancels  the  license.  But  there  are  some  of 
those  shops,  the  owners  of  which  have  a  contract 
for  rent  covering  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  years, 
and  some  of  them  are  the  owners  of  the  buildings 
occupied. 

The  government,  in  this  case,  can  not  count  on 
the  ending  of  the  contract  to  close  the  shops,  and 
is  considering  another  way  to  remove  them  from 
that  part  of  the  city  and  still  respect  the  rights  of 
the  proprietors. 


NO  STAND-UP  SALOONS 


And  no  Treating,  the  Secret  of  Sobriety  in  Beer- 
Drinking  Germany. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  pro- 
hibition movement  is  misdirected,  and  that  a 
more  efficacious  procedure  would  be  to  make 
an  effort  to  take  away  the  viciousness  of  the 
stand-up  bar  and  the  evil  influence  of  the 
American  habit  of  treating.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  following  from  the  Kansas  City 
Times  is  interesting: 

Worcester,  Mass. — ^While  on  an  extended  tour 
of  the  old  countries  Dr.  Abraham  K.  Yoosuf,  who 
has  just  returned  from  abroad,  became  interested 
in  studying  the  drinking  habits  of  various  nations 
and  has  come  home  with  some  ideas  of  his  own 
on  the  subject. 

*' Contrasted  with  the  German  and  Austrian 
methods  of  imbibing  spirituous  liquors,  the  Ameri- 
cans drink  too  much  and  their  actions  in  general, 
while  in  saloons,  partake  more  of  the  porcine 
nature  than  of  sane  human  beings,"  said  the 
doctor  on  his  return. 

''We  ought  to  take  a  few  hints  from  our  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  friends  and  learn  to  drink  de- 
cently,"  said  Dr.  Yoosuf.  "Then,  instead  of  mak- 
ing reservoirs  of  ourselves  we  could  imbibe  as 
decent  people  should.  Why,  our  custom  of  treat- 
ing the  crowd  is  abominable. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  temperance  problem  is 
the  most  vital  thing  in  modern  life  in  the  United 
States,"  V;ontinued  the  doctor.  "I  did  not  see 
one  drunken  man  during  my  whole  stay  on  the 
continent.  Here  I  can  see  them  every  minute  in 
the  day. 

Beer  Gardens  in  Germany. 

"When  I  first  entered  German  territory  I  was 
struck  by  the  absence  of  saloons  as  we  have  them. 
No  bars  were  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  on  in- 
quiry I  learned  that  there  were  none.  Instead, 
there  were  restaurants  and  gardens,  where  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women  and  children  drank  beer. 
All  these  places  are  eminently  respectable  and  in- 
decencies are  never  either  seen  or  heard  anywhere. 

"As  they  are  at  present  working  it  will  be  im- 
possible  for   temperance   laborers   to   accomplish 


anything  in  America.  They  have  taken  the  wrong 
track.  Owing  to  the  American  thirst  for  liquor 
and  the  high  tariff  now  charged  by  the  govern- 
ment, I  don't  think  they  can  put  a  stop  to  the 
traffic. 

' '  I  have  two  or  three  reasons  to  account  for  the 
difference  between  the  prevalent  American  whole- 
sale swilling  of  whiskey  and  beer  and  the  sober 
behavior  of  Germans  and  Austrians  regarding 
taking  drinks.  The  latter  don't  creep  stealthily 
into  a  bar  and  drink.  They  do  it  on  the  open, 
where  the  public  sees  what  is  going  on. 

"They  all  drink  beer — men,  women  and  even 
children.  It  is  a  family  matter,  and  each  drinks 
a  sufficient  quantity  and  then  leaves  off.  Ameri- 
cans gulp  beer  down;  besides,  they  are  secretive 
about  it. 

"In  Europe  there  is  no  such  thing  as  treating 
the  crowd.  Our  custom  is  bad.  A  man  enters  a 
bar  and  sees  his  friends  lined  up  for  a  drink. 
Someone  says,  'Have  a  drink  on  me,'  and  then 
the  desire  to  treat  circles  around  the  gang.  Half 
or  all  of  them  are  drunk  at  the  end.  In  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  each  man  pays  for  his  own  beer, 
which  is  much  better  than  our  custom.  They  pay 
their  individual  bills,  drink  as  much  as  they  want 
to  and  then  go  home  in  a  sober  condition.  They 
enjoy  themselves.  We  are  hoggish  and  don't  en- 
joy our  drinks. 

Twenty  Minutes  to  Drink  One  Beer. 

"I  was  at  the  Hofbrau  Haus  in  Munich  where 
were  seated  at  one  time  3000  persons  drinking 
Munchen  beer.  Women  were  just  as  numerous 
as  the  men.  It  took  the  crowd  on  an  average  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  drink  one  glass  of 
beer.  Americans  would  have  swallowed  it  like 
lightning.  Germans  sip  the  stimulant  gradually, 
getting  the  full  taste,  as  we  do  our  wine. 

"Of  one  man  in  Munich  I  asked  the  question: 
'Why  is  it  there  are  so  many  drinking  here  and 
you  have  no  intoxicated  persons?'  He  answered 
with  three  reasons.  He  said  first  that  Germans 
did  not  drink  to  become  drunk.  Secondly,  he  said, 
they  drink  only  small  quantities  and  do  it  slowly, 
thus  missing  the  intoxicating  results  of  the  beer. 
Third,  he  thought  the  absence  of  drunks  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  treating  was  un- 
known. 

"It  was  the  same  all  over  the  continent.  There 
they  drink  for  a  social  chat.  Americans  in  Eu- 
rope get  tipsy  and  make  themselves  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  natives.  They  call  for  cocktails  and 
gin  and  champagne  and  become  shot  up  good  and 
hard.  In  many  cities  they  have  signs  over  the 
restaurants,  'American  saloon — American  drinks.' 
That  means  that  the  proprietor  is  catering  to  the 
American  love  of  whiskey  and  is  making  our 
thirst  for  liquor  put  shekels  into  his  pocket. 

"While  in  Vienna  I  visited  Venedic,  the  Coney 
Island  of  Austria.  I  looked  for  drunks,  but  saw 
none.  I  saw  Germans  and  Austrians  drinking 
champagne.  Six  of  them  drank  one  bottle  in  how 
long  do  you  think?  Two  hours.  I  watched  them 
and  noted  the  time.    Here  they  would  have  gotten 
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tight  in  a  short  time.    Ten  bottles  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  first  inside  of  less  than  two  hours. 

"If  I  was  a  temperance  evangelist  I  would  first 
teach  the  people  the  harmfulness  of  too  much 
drink.  Later  I  would  tell  them  how  they  could 
drink  in  moderation  and  get  more  pleasure  out  of 
it.  I  would  tell  them  not  to  be  hogs,  but  to  be 
men.  Educate  the  public  mind  and  moderation 
follows.  One  of  these  days  I  expect  to  see  res- 
taurants and  gardens  after  the  German  fashion  in 
the  city  of  Worcester." 


SOLD  SOUL,  BOUGHT  IT  BACK 


Austrian  Could  Not  Recover  Health  Until  He 
Quieted  His  Conscience. 

Vienna. — The  queerest  case  ever  treated  at  the 
Rudolph  Hospital  here  was  that  of  a  man  who 
had  "sold  his  soul"  for  $2.50.  Following  on 
this  Faust-like  transaction,  he  became  ill  and  be- 
lieved he  could  only  be  cured  by  buying  back  his 
chance  of  salvation. 

Weiss,  the  modern  Faust,  was  discussing  re- 
ligious topics  with  some  friends  at  a  Pressburg 
cafe  and  declared  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
salvation  or  future  life.  "I  would  sell  my  chance 
of  salvation,"  he  added,  "for  twelve  kroner" 
(about  $2.50). 

His  offer  was  accepted  by  his  friend  Krauss, 
on  condition  that  a  legal  contract  was  made,  and, 
accordingly,  a  deed  of  sale  was  properly  executed 
by  Weiss  and  handed  to  Krauss  in  exchange  for 
the  agreed  price. 

Soon  afterwards  Weiss 's  wife  was  killed  in  a 
carriage  accident,  which  the  bereaved  husband 
took  for  a  sign  of  divine  anger  at  his  impious 
bargain.  With  this  idea  preying  upon  his  mind, 
he  lost  his  reason  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 

The  only  treatment  that  Professor  Obermayer, 
who  examined  him,  could  think  of  was  counter- 
suggestion,  and  he  advised  Weiss 's  relatives  to 
recover  the  deed  of  sale. 

Krauss  now  demanded  $200  for  the  deed,  be- 
cause he  said  his  business  had  prospered  exceed- 


ingly since  he  had  bought  Weiss 's  chance  of  sal- 
vation. Eventually,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
rabbi  of  Pressburg,  he  accepted  $100. 

Having  recovered  his  "soul,"  Weiss  recovered 
his  health  also.  After  a  new  deed  had  been 
drawn  up,  by  which  Krauss  restored  to  Weiss  his 
chances  of  salvation,  the  patient  was  discharged 
as  cured. 


THEOSOPHIST  AND  THE  GRAFTER 


British    Teacher   Thinks    Several   Reincarnations 
Necessary  to  Reform. 

Boston,  Mass. — A  theosophical  note  of  warning 
to  the  grafter  was  sounded  here  by  Mrs.  Marie 
Russuk,  the  eminent  British  woman,  who  is  ac- 
companying Mrs.  Annie  Besant  on  her  tour  of 
America. 

"And  the  men  in  ofiicrial  life  who  are  living  off 
the  public  and  getting  their  money  unlawfully," 
she  said,  "must  atone  in  a  future  state  for  their 
shortcomings.  They  must  suffer,  for  there  is  an 
incarnation  awaiting  them  that  will  make  them 
return  all  that  they  have  gotten  dishonestly." 

"What  do  you  suppose  was  the  state  of  the 
grafter  of  to-day  before  he  entered  into  his  pres- 
ent existence?"  she  was  asked. 

Mrs.  Russuk  did  not  understand  the  word 
"grafter,"  but  when  it  was  translated  to  her 
she  smiled  and  replied: 

"It  is  difficult  to  tell.  They  may  have  been 
better,  but  it  is  not  probable.  The  criminal  and 
vicious — men  of  the  type  of  which  you  speak — 
can  work  to  a  higher  plane,  but  they  must  rid 
themselves  of  their  error.  In  this  way  the  ap- 
parently good,  but  really  evil,  must  relive  in  an- 
other incarnation  to  get  on  a  higher  plane." 

"Would  one  incarnation  seem  to  be  enough 
for  those  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  bad 
citizens — men  who  have  thrived  at  the  expense  of 
the  public?" 

"I  think  that  some  of  these  men  will  have  to 
live  through  several  lower  forms  of  existence  be- 
fore they  advance.  They  may  live  in  the  future 
on  this  world  of  ours  and  upon  some  other." 


Thanksgiving 


0,  gracious  Father,  for  Thy  care. 
Thy  tender  mercies  all  the  way. 

For  friendships  true  and  love  sincere, 
We   offer  Thee  our  thanks   today. 


For  gifts  of  sunshine  and  of  rain. 
For  all  that  made  the  moments  dear, 

Our   gratitude — in    joyful    strain        ^ 
We  sing  Thanksgiving's  song  of  cheer. 
— Lalia  Mitchell. 
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33  Years  in  Q 


New    England    Youth  Con- 
demned to  ^Solitary 
Confinement 


Has  Read  Eight  Thousand  Books  and 

Mastered  Six  Languages — Grown 

From  a  Moral  Pervert  to  a 

Thoughtful,  Brilliant 

Student 


STRICT  moral  en- 
forcement, espe- 
cially under  o  1  d 
standards,  has  its  se- 
vere and  dangerous 
faults.  It  leads  to 
excess  of  punishment  in  all  too  many  instances,  of  which  the  story  repro- 
duced herewith  from  the  Philadelphia  North  American  is  a  type.  But,  for- 
tunately, modern  development  has  been  moving  away  from  puritan  rigidity, 
and  the  standard  of  thought  in  matters  punitive  is  most  frequently  that 
exprest  by  Judge  Lindsey,  the  famous  juvenile  court  leader  of  Denver, 
who  said  in  a  speech  in  Chicago  that  he  thought  the  saving  of  a  boy  much 
more  important  than  the  saving  of  property  which  some  boy  culprit  before 
his  court  had  stolen: 

Barred  from  human  companionship,  from  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the 
pleasant  visions  of  a  budding  earth,  there  has  lived  in  a  six-by-six  c0ll 
in  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  for  thirty-three  years  a  man  whose  fate 
surpasses  in  tragedy  that    of  any  of  the  tragic  prisoners  of  fiction. 

Imprisoned  when  a  child  of  14,  this  man  has  lived  a  death  in  life,  sel- 
dom speaking  an  articulate  word,  never  smiling,  always  as  grave,  as  solemn, 
sad  as  the  white-faced  ones  we  put  away  in  tombs. 

Because  his  spirit  has  not  departed,  his  story  is  all 
the  more  mournful,  and  in  all  the  annals  of  criminology 
there  is  no  case  where  the  weight  of  the  law's  hand  has 
been  heavier  than  in  that  of  Jesse  Pomeroy.  It  remained 
for  the  twentieth  century  to  give  a  modern  setting  to  the 
story  of  "The  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask,"  and  to  exceed  the 
Bastile  in  long-continued  imprisonment. 

Pomeroy  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  Septem- 
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ber,  1874,  when  14  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
child — incapable,  degenerate,  irresponsible — 
but  the  law  held  him  as  guilty  as  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  intellect  and  mature  years. 
His  sentence  was  finally  commuted  to  a  life 
imprisonment  that  was  to  be  "solitary." 
So  it  has  been. 

Since  the  day  of  his  trial  the  judge  before 
whose  tribunal  he  stood,  the  attorney  general 
and  district  attorney  who  prosecuted  him 
and  the  governor  who  commuted  his  sentence  C^ 

have  died.     The  population  of  the  country  /       ^V 

has   increased   30,000,000;   telephones,    electric   lights,   electric   trains   and     nN 
thousands  of  new  inventions  have  changed  the  nation's  mode  of  life;  yet 
of  all  that  this  man  knows  nothing.    For  thirty-three  years  he  has  existed 
in  a  living  tomb. 

Yet,  in  mental  capacity  at  least,  he  has  advanced  during  that  time. 
From  an  incorrigible  child,  he  has  developed  into  a  serious,  intelligent 
man;  he  has  read  8000  books;  has  learned  six  languages;  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  for  the  last  few  years  has 
worked  on  a  drama  based  on  the  classic  tragedies  of  the  Greeks,  in  which 
he  will  figure  as  the  hero  suffering  under  the  displeasure  of  the  gods. 

Before  he  was  13  years  old  Jesse  Pomeroy  was  arrested,  charged  with 
torturing  his  boy  companions.  He  was  sent  to  the  Reform  School  in  West- 
boro  in  September,  1872,  and  was  pardoned  less  than  two  years  later. 

Not  long  after  his  release,  he  murdered  a  little  S-iy ear-old  girl, 
cruelly,  brutally  killed  her  and  buried  her  body  in  the  cellar  of  his 
father's  store. 

This  was  in  February,  1874.  Shortly  afterward  he  killed  a  5-year-old 
boy  in  South  Boston — a  murder  of  such  horrible  details  that  the  people 
who  read  it  were  sickened. 

Yet  this  murderer,  painted  with  lurid  colors  at  the  time  and  since, 
was  a  mere  boy,  14  years  old,  with  a  weak  brain,  a  desire  in  his  nature 
to  slay,  to  torture,  to  destroy. 

By  the  law  he  was  held  responsible.  Of  those  mysterious  influences 
which  implant  strange  and  unnatural  impulses  in  immature  hearts  the 
law  took  no  cognizance.  The  child  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  six 
months  after  his  arrest. 

A  defense  of  insanity  was  made  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the 
New  England  conscience  saw  nothing  of  a  mitigating  nature  in  the 
immaturity  of  the  state's  prisoner.  Governor  Rice,  however,  after  hearing 
a  review  of  the  case,  commuted  the  sentence  to  life  imprisonment. 

Life  imprisonment,  solitary  imprisonment — the  worst  death  dealt  by 
the  law !    The  punishment  has  been  carried  out. 

Sitting  on  his  bed  you  will  find  him — tall,  with  thin,  pale  face  and  vacant 
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eyes.    He  can  see  with  only  one.   Then 
imagine    the    strain    of    reading    8000 
books  by  the  yellowish  light  of  the  ill- 
smelling  oil  lamp.     What  superhuman 
determination  to  gain  knowledge  must  keep  a 
man  awake  at  night  over  a  book  under  such 
conditions. 

Over  one  eye  a  film  has  grown  until  it  is 
opaque.  For  years  Pomeroy  has  practiced  pen- 
manship. His  writing  is  so  perfect  that  it  re- 
sembles a  Spencerian  copper  plate. 

Likes  to  Read  of  Nature. 

Besides  the  8000  books  in  the  prison  library 
which,  he  has  read,  he  is  given  any  he  may  wish 
from  the  library  of  the  prison  chaplain.  He  has  learned 
to  read  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Arabic. 

Of  course,   he   could  not  speak  these   languages, 
having  no  facility  for  acquiring  a  correct  pronunciation. 
His  chief  recreation  is  reading  modern  magazines  on 
outdoor  life.     Ironical,  isn't  it? 

Whole  days  he  -will  spend  reading  articles  on  garden- 
ing, the  raising  of  poultry,  and  the  management  of  farms. 
When  he  gets  free — some  time,  he  says — he  will  get  a  small  farm  in  an 
isolated  part  of  Maine  and  raise  chickens. 

Among  writers  of  fiction,  his  favorite  authors  are  Balzac  and  Dumas. 
From  the  time  he  wakes  in  the  morning  until  the  time  he  retires  and  wakes 
again,  each  day  is  the  same. 

On  bright  days  his  keeper  may  take  him  into  a  small  private  brick 
courtyard,  where  he  is  allowed  to  exercise.  Long  confinement,  however, 
has  weakened  and  aged  him,  and  his  health  is  said  to  be  slowly,  day  by 
day,  failing. 

Jesse  lives  on  the  regular  prison  fare,  meager  enough,  and  eats  without 
knife  and  fork.     He  bathes  once  a  week.     Once  a  year  the  Governor's 
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council  and  the  prison  commissioners  see 
him  on  their  formal  visits.    During  the  day 
the  watchman  comes  to  his  cell,  of  course, 
but  he  rarely  speaks.     Indeed,  the  grim 
and  silent  figure  sitting  in  the  cell  does 
not  invite  conversation. 
Each  year  he  writes  an  appeal  to  the 
Governor,  praying  for  relase,  pathetically,  earnestly.     In  the 
tragedy  which  he  is  writing  and  in  which  Tie  represents  him- 
self as  a  prey  of  the  higher  powers  he  will  make  an  appeal 
^to  the  world. 

Once  each  month  a  little  old  woman  comes  to  Cherry  Hill, 
She  is  bent  with  age,  her  step  is  feeble,  her  voice   quavering  and.  trem- 
ulous.    Her  hair  is  thin  and  gray.     In  her  pale  eyes  can  be  read  t^e  tale 
of  a  great  fathomless  sorrow.  ■ 

She  is  formally  received  and  escorted  by  the  watcher  through  the  cor- 
ridors. As  she  nears  the  dark  door  in  the  eastern  end  she  wipes  her  eyes. 
She  struggles  to  suppress  her  sobs.  She  enters,  and  the  watcher  withdraws, 
reverently.  . 

Through  the  thick  iron  bars  reaches  an  old  wrinkled  hand;  in  the 
faint  darkness  the  little  woman  whispers  chokingly  to.  the  aging  man  sit^ 
ting  by  the  flickering  lamp. 
"Jesse!" 

It  is  all  she  can  say. 

The  prisoner  leaps  to  his  feet,  his  eyes  light,  and  despairingly,  with 
great  anguish,  he  cries 
"Mother!" 

His  only  friend — his  mother.  His  most  faithful,  untiring  companion 
before  the  Governor's  council — his  mother!  .  ..j) 

These  meetings  are  more  fraught  with  sorrow  than  joy,  for  to  both  of 
them  comes  the  full  realization  of  the  hopeless  tragedy  of  this  meeting. 

Since  he  was  14,  this  man  of  47  has  met  no  other  friends,  heard  no  other 
human  voice  speak  tenderly  to  him.  He  has  not  even  been  permitted  to  go 
to  the  chapel,  where  he  would  meet  other  prisoners. 
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TOO   MANY  MOONS? 

— Adapted  from  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


ROYALTIES    GATHER    AT    THE  BOARD   OF    KING    EDWARD— NET 

RESULTS  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  -AN  AMERICAN 

HEIRESS  WHOSE  DOT  DID  NOT  SUIT 

A  SPANISH  DUKE 


AMERICA'S  financial  scandals  and  panic 
have  placed  her  in  a  position  before  the 
other  nations  more  or  less  inconsistent  with 
the  extremely  creditable  standing  she  has 
won  since  the  Spanish  War  by  her  advocacy 
of  peace  and  by  her  maintenance  of  the 
moral  code  as  between  countries.  But,  for- 
tunately, the  strength  of  the  nation  in  pro- 
moting these  desirable  ends  does  not  appear 
as  to  have  been  materially  affected.  Thru 
the  Hague  Conference  and  other  media  the 
United  States  remains  the  most  powerful 
factor  there  is  for  the  elimination  of  war 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  cordiality  of  re- 
lationship between  peoples  of  different 
tongues  and  different  colors.  In  one  way 
or  another  international  federation  makes 
marked  progress  from  year  to  year,  and 
even  from  month  to  month.  Four  rulers,  for 
example,  met  at  one  time  under  the  banner 
of  the  British  King.  The  German  Emperor 
talks  of  exchanging  visits  with  the  president 
of  France.'    Austro-Hungary  gives  evidence, 


in  spite  of  the  threatened  death  of  her  enJ- 
peror,  of  a  solidity  that  baflfles  the  Pan-Gei 
manic  intrigues.  And  the  Boer  rises  to  a 
political  potency  in  South  Africa  which 
forms  an  effective  guarantee  of  the  lasting 
tranquility  of  that  once  war-ridden  region. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  occur  some  of 
those  amusing  incidents  of  international  re- 
lationship which  weave  themselves  into  indi- 
vidual romances,  but  which  in  the  end  make 
for  the  greater  community  of  interest  be- 
tween nations.  That  is,  international  mar- 
riages. 

Also,  recently,  a  new  field  of  good-natured 
competitive  endeavor  has  developed,  in  the 
form  of  international  balloon  races. 


WOOED  AND  WON 


An  Up-to-Date  International  Romance,  as  Seep 

by   Cartoonist  McCutcheon   of  the 

Chicago  Tribune. 

How  an  incident  such  as  the  above  presents 

itself  to  the  American  humorist  can  be  gath- 
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She  Had  Been  Weeping. 


ered  from  the  following  sketch,  with  illustrations,  by  John  T,  McCuteheon 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

CHAPTER  I. 
It  was  night.    The  great  mansion  was  dimly  lighted 
by  a  single  gas  jet,  turned  low  in  honor  of  the  finan- 
cial   stringency.     At   that   moment   the   sound   of   an 
electric  motor  was  heard,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  doorbell  rang.    SOME  ONE  WAg  AT  THE 
DOOR !    Wasting  no  time  in  idle  speculation  as  to  who 
or  whom  it  might  be,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  Mrs. 
Cyrus   X.   Croesus,   moved  regally  to  the  magnificent 
bronze  doors  and  opened  them. 
"Mother!" 
''My  child!" 

"Yes,  mother.  And  I've  had  such  dreadful  luck.  I  could  raise  only  $12." 
Her  frail  shoulders  shook  convulsively  and  her  sobs  rang  out  on  the  still  night  air. 

CHAPTER  II. 
A  week  later  Mrs.  Mansfield  de  Courcey  Jimson  was  giving  the  first  grand  ball  of 
the  season.  A  great  crowd  was  present,  it  being  cheaper  to  "come  than  to  send  regrets. 
The  splendid  palace  glowed  with  candles  and  the  perfumed  air  throbbed  with  the 
strains  of  the  pianola.  The  dance  was  on.  Brilliantly  dressed  queens  of  the  social 
world  came  walking  in  gorgeous  pageant  down  the  street  and  swept  into  the  great 
entresol.  A  butler  opened  the  door,  took  their  wraps,  an- 
nounced their  names,  and  then  busied  himself  with  the  collation 
that  was  to  be  served  early  so  that  the  guests  could  catch  the 
last  car  home.  i 

"Mrs.  Cyrus  X.  Croesus!" 
"Miss  Patricia  K.  Croesus!" 

The  great  assemblage  turned  eagerly  as  these  names  are 
announced.  The  whole  United  States,  even  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburg,  was  ringing  with  the  name  of  the  young  woman  who 
rumor  said  was  to  marry  the  Duke  Manana  por  la  Manana. 
Four  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  gazed  with  absorbed  interest  at  the 
fair  young  girl. 

"She's  been  crying,"  whispered  one  woman  with  a  pleasant  thrill  of  elation, 
haps  there 's  been  a  hitch  in  the  wedding. ' ' 

"There  always  is  in  all  weddings,"  cynically  responded  "Beau"  Johnson- 
Johnson,  the  wit  of  society,  with  a  laugh  that  echoed  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
gilded  halls. 

CHAPTER  III. 
The  conservatory  for  the  moment  was  deserted.    All  the  guests  were  crowding  into 

the  magnificent  SALLE  A  MANGER,  where  sand- 
wiches were  soon  to  be  issued. 

A  slim,  girlish  figure  glided  into  the  dim  con- 
servatory.    In   the   half   light   it   could   be   seen 
that  she  had  been  weeping.     Glancing  about  her 
she  soon  perceived  a  rare  old  chair  in  a  secluded 
spot  and  sank  wearily,  though  gracefully,  into  it. 
' '  I  wonder  if  he  will  'oome, ' '  she  murmured. 
As  though  in  answer  the  tall  form  of  her  lover 
strode  out  from  behind  a  palm  and  clasped  her  in 
his  arms.     This  being  done  he  then  looked  deep 
into   her   tear-dimmed   eyes   and   whispered   with 
words  vibrant  with  tense  emotion: 
"How   much    have   you   raised?" 
"  0,  Duke !  How  can  I  break  the  news  to  you  ? ' ' 


They  Gaze»J  With  Ab- 
sorbed Interest. 


'Per- 


An  Electric  Motor  Stopped. 
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His  face  darkened. 

**I  have  raised  only  $412,"  she  sobbed. 

"Cheer  up,"  he  answered,  bravely.  **You  can  try 
again. ' ' 

"And  then  we  shall  be  married?"  she  asked,  ten- 
derly. 

"Yes,  beloved,  as  soon  as  you  get  the  money." 

"You  are  so  brave,  my  hero,"  she  sighed,  gazing 
affectionately  into  his  patrician  features,  dimmed  here 
and  there  by  a  luxuriant  outburst  of  beard. 

"Don't  take  clearing  house  certificates,"  he  mur- 
mured, gently,  as  his  manly  face  glowed  with  the 
love  that  thrilled  his  being. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


He  Strode  From  Behind  a 
Palm. 


Radiantly  happy,  with  cheeks  flushed  with  the  joy  of  life,  Patricia  burst  into  her 
mother's  boudoir. 

"0,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  after  ascertaining  who  it  was.  "Good  news, 
I  see."  She  laid  down  the  stocking  she  was  darning  and  patted  her  daughter's  hand 
with  affectionate  interest. 

"Yes,    mother,  I've  sold  the  cow  and  our  lot  in  the  Cemetery,  and  have  borrowed 
enough  to  make  up  the  full  amount  the  Duke  charges.    There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent 
our  being  happily  wedded.    Isn't  it  perfectly  splendid?" 

"Yes,  my  dear,  I  knew  it  would  come  out  this  way  in 
the  end.  And  you  will  be  the  proud  Duchess  of  Manana  por 
la  Manana.    0,  how  I  wish  Uncle  Ezra  could  see  you  then!" 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Duke  Manana  por  la  Manana  was  waiting  in  the  blue 
room.  He  was  wearing  the  look  of  chronic  inertia  that  fit 
him  like  a  glove.  He  was  so  busily  engaged  thus  that  he  did 
not  hear  the  dainty  frou-frou  of  silken  skirts. 

"Guess  who  it  is!"  cried  a  sweet  voice  in  his  ear,  as  two 
soft  hands  were  clasped  over  his  eyes.     He  thought  a  mo- 
ment. 
"Patricia?"    He  was  right.    It  was  she. 

"I  have  come  for  my  answer,"  he  whispered  tenderly,  as  he  clasped  his  hands. 
*  *  Here  it  is, ' '  she  laughed  happily, ,  handing  him  a  large  sack  of  gold.     Hastily 
counting  it  over,  he  found  the  amount  correct,  and  then  impulsively  clasped  her  in 
his    arms. 

"They  are  all  new  gold  pieces,"  she  proudly  murmured.  He  examined  one  and 
a  humorous  look  came  in  his  eyes.     "Another  trust  busted,  I  see." 

Then  they  were  married  and  lived  happily  for  a  couple  of  weeks  ever  after- 
wards. ,   _, 

ROYALTY  VISITS  ROYALTY 


Uncle  Ezra — Deceased 


British  King  Is  Host  to  German  Emperor  and  Kings  of  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

One  of  the  most  notable  exchanges  of  royal  visiting 
which  modem  records  have  contained  occurred  early  in 
November  in  England.  The  following  preliminary  account 
of  the  events  was  givpn  in  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

London. — ArraugrjMu^nla  for  the  State  banquet  at  Windsor 
Castle  in  honor  of  the  German  Emperor  and  Empress  are  now 


The  New  $10  Gold 
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complete.  The  gathering  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  largest,  if,  indeed,  not  the  very  largest, 
that  has  ever  assembled  in  Windsor  Castle.  The 
entire  St.  George's  Hall  will  be  filled  with  tables 
for  the  occasion,  and  practically  all  the  royal 
family  will  be  present. 

The  entire  collection  of  the  royal  gold  plate 
will  be  displayed  on  the  tables  and  buffets  along 
the  sides  of  the  apartment.  The  center  piece  on 
the  royal  table,  which  will  be  raised  above  the 
others,  will  consist  of  a  massive  gold  loving  cup 
that  the  Kaiser  presented  to  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria upon  the  occasion  of  her  diamond  jubilee. 

To  assist  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  the 
banquet  servants  will  be  requisitioned  from  the- 
households  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 
A  small  army  of  temporary  cooks,  assistants  and 
waiters  will  be  also  engaged. 

The  organization  of  the  entertainment  after 
the  banquet  is  now  being  taken  in  hand  by  court 
officials  and  will  probably  take  the  form  of  a  con- 
cert of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  the 
historic  Waterloo  chamber. 

The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
which  will  last  longer  than  that  of  the  German 
Emperor  and  Empress,  will  be  more  private  in 
character.  There  will  be  several  dinner  parties 
at  Kensington  Palace,  which  will  be  their  head- 
quarters during  their  visit. 

Almost  the  whole  palace  will  be  occupied  by 
their  Majesties  and  their  suites,  and  in  order  to 
provide  sufficient  accommodation  the  Princess 
Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll,  has  placed  her  wing 
of  the  palace  at  their  disposal. 

During  this  visit  the  coming  of  age  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Battenburg  will  be  celebrated  by  a 
dinner  party,  at  which  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra  will  probably  be  present. 

After  a  short  visit  at  Sandringham  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  will  commence  a  lengthy 
round  of  country  house  visits.  It  is  definitely 
settled  that  no  public  functions  of  any  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  undertaken. 


HARVARD  HURTS  BERLIN 


fessor  Schofield  will  make  his  inaugural  address 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  William  and  the 
American  Ambassador  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. The  secret  of  his  nationality  and  of  the 
piquant  controversy  which  has  already  arisen 
over  his  qualifications  to  participate  in  the  Em- 
peror's pet  scheme  for  furthering  German- Amer- 
ican friendship  have  been  kept  a  profound  secret 
up  to  now. 

I  have  reason  to  know,  however,  that  intense 
indignation  prevails  in  the  highest  American 
quarters  in  Berlin  over  what  is  called  Harvard's 
"bull,"  which  it  is  feared  may  seriously  hamper 
the  Kaiser's  whole  purpose  in  initiating  an  in- 
terchange of  American  and  German  thought  and 
feeling.  How  the  Harvard  authorities  came  to 
commit  such  a  crass  blunder  as  to  send  a  British 
subject  to  represent  America  in  a  scheme  which 
is  not  altogether  devoid  of  political  aspects  baf- 
fles the  comprehension  of  everybody  here. 


Sends  a  Canadian  Professor  to  Lecture  at  the 
German  University. 

How  easily  an  unfavorable  element  may 
intrude  itself  into  a  most  favoring  situation 
is  reflected  in  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Times: 

Berlin. — Harvard  University  has  mixed  up  the 
plans  of  the  Kaiser  for  a  German-American  edu- 
cational rapprochement  in  pretty  fashion  by 
sending  to  Germany  as  this  year's  "exchange 
professor"  a  full-fl|dged  Britisher,  instead  of  an 
American.  The  professor  in  question  is  William 
Hanry  Schofield,  who  was  born  a  Canadian,  is 
an  alumnus  of  Toronto  University,  and  is  a  sub- 
ject of  King  Edward. 

Together  with  President  Hadley  of  Yale,  Pro- 


FINANCES   AND  A  DUKE 


American  Heiress's  Income  Was  Not  Enough  for 
Spanish  Grandee. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  the 
American  heiress  in  quest  of  the  European 
title,  and  in  most  cases  the  heir  part  of  the 
heiress  has  figured  most  conspicuously.  Wit- 
ness, the  Gould-Castellane  affair  and  its  de- 
nouement. But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  instance 
has  been  so  completely  and  picturesquely 
cold-blooded  as  the  following,  as  set  forth  in 
the  New  York  Times: 

Washington. — The  announcement  that  Mrs. 
Richard  Townsend  and  Miss  Mathilde  Townsend 
have  delayed  their  return  to  Washington  until  late 
in  the  season  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  engage- 
ment reported  to  exist  between  Miss  Townsend 
and  the  Duke  de  Alba  of  Spain  is  off,  as  in  the 
event  of  their  marriage  Mrs.  Townsend  would 
have  returned  to  Washington,  to  have  the  cere- 
mony take  place  from  her  home  in  Massachusetts 
Avenue, 

The  Duke  is  a  nephew  of  former  Empress  Eu- 
genie of  France  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  old- 
est houses  of  the  Spanish  Nobility.  The  ac- 
quaintance began  two  years  ago  in  Paris,  where 
the  Duke  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Townsend  and 
her  daughter  at  the  Spanish  Embassy.  They 
were  the  guests  of  Senor  and  Senora  Riano.     ' 

No  engagement  was  rumored  until  the  return  of 
the  Townsends  to  Washington.  Mrs.  Townsend 
and  her  daughter  were  honored  by  an  invitation 
to  the  royal  marriage  at  Madrid,  entertained  by 
the  Duke's  relatives  and  friends,  and  presented 
at  Court. 

On  their  return  to  Washington  after  this  visit 
the  Duke  de  Alba  is  said  to  have  sent  his  agent 
to  America  to  confirm  Senor  Riano 's  report,  not 
only  as  to  the  wealth  of  Mrs.  Townsend  and  the 
prospeqts  of  her  daughter,  but  to  inquire  into  the 
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sources  of  the  fortune,  its  manner  of  investment, 
and  future  distribution, 

Mrs.  Townsend  is  said  to  have  extended  every 
courtesy  to  this  financial  agent,  who  visited  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  Erie,  Penn.,  where  Mrs. 


thetically  assured  her  mother  that  an  anuual  in- 
come of  $200,000  was  the  very  least  that  would 
do  credit  to  his  names,  titles,  and  greatly  incum- 
bered estates.  He  is  still  to  be  frequently  seen 
with  Miss  Townsend,  which  leads  some  persons 


THAT  INTERNATIONAL  CONTEST. 


'^^^ 


— Indianapolis  News. 


Townsend 's  father,  the  late  William  L.  Scott, 
made  most  of  his  fortune.  The  agent  reported 
that  Mrs.  Townsend 's  income  never  exceeded 
$250,000  per  year  and  that  the  thrifty  Mr.  Scott 
had  so  tied  up  his  estate  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
sipated by  his  descendants  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

The  Duke   de  Alba  professed  the  purest  and 
deepest   devotion    to    Miss    Townsend,    but    pa- 


to  believe  that  Mrs.  Townsend  may  yet  sacrifice 
four-fifths  of  her  income  to  obtain  her  daughter 
a  title. 

,  Miss  Townsend  is  twenty-two  years  of  age,  tall 
and  fair,  with  very  regular  features  and  faultless 
complexion.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Richard  Townsend,  formerly  of  New  York,  but 
who  was  for  twenty  years  prior  to  his  death  a 
resident  of  Washington. 
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FRANCE  FINDS  A  SPY 


Her  Mobilization  Plans  and  Secret  Code  Stolen 
by  a  Naval  Ensign. 

The  most  pernicious  influence  operating 
against  the  peace  of  nations  is  much  the 
same  as  that  which  operates  against  the 
tranquility  of  a  country  within  itself,  namely 
the  moral  traitor.  Here  is  an  instance  in 
the  case  of  France,  as  set  forth  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post:  » 

Paris, — The  arrest  of  Ensign  Charles  B.  Ullmo, 
of  Uie  French  navy,  at  Toulon,  on  the  charge  of 
being  a  spy,  and  his  later  confession  of  having 
abstracted  a  secret  naval  signal  book  and  the 
naval  cipher  code,  were  followed  by  the  arrest, 
at  Vendome,  of  an  army  reserve  officer  named 
Berton,  who  is  charged  with  negotiations  with  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  power  for  the  sale  of  military 
secrets. 

The  arrests  are  creating  a  great  stir,  and  as 
Ullmo  is  a  Hebrew,  the  papers  term  his  case  a 
second  Dreyfus  affair. 

It  appears  that  Ullmo  offered  documents  to 
the  Minister  of  Marine  for  $30,000,  saying  that 
unless  his  offer  was  accepted  he  would  sell  them 
to  a  foreign  power.  Thereupon  a  dummy  cor- 
respondence was  began,  ending  in  Ullmo 's  cap- 
ture. 

A  search  of  his  lodgings  revealed  that  he  not 
only  possessed  the  secret  code  signals,  but  was  in 
possession  of  complete  plang  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  French  navy,  the  location  of  harbor  mines 
in  the  event  of  war,  photographs  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  France's  famous  75-millimeter  field  guns, 
etc. 


DUAL  EMPIRE  MENACED 


Franz  Josef's  Illness  Heralded  as  Forerunner  of 
Austro-Hungarian  Dissolution. 

The  empire  of  Franz  Josef  has  for  a  long 

time  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  danger  spots 

in  Europe.     Its  weakness  and  its  strength 

may  be  inferred  in  part  from  the  following 

from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

Vienna. — The   news   of   the   possible  fatal   ill- 
ness of  the  venerable  Austro-Hungarian  Kaiser, 
Francis  Joseph,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  foreign 
newspaper  writers  look  for  serious  if  not  revolu- 
tionary and  secessional  consequences  in  the  event 
of  his  death.     Indeed,  papers  from  London  and 
Paris,  and  especially  from  Berlin,  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate with  dismal  forebodings  the  annihilation 
of  an  empire  and  kingdom.     It  is  declared  that 
on  the  passing  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  the 
German  contingent  in  Austria  will  seize  the  reins 
of  government  and  will  appeal  for  aid  to  Ger- 
many, which  will  promptly  be  sent.     It  is,  fur- 
thermore, deemed  inevitable  that  the  state  of  af- 
fairs thus  produced  will  cause  Hungary  to  sever 


her  ties  with  Austria  and  immediately  break  up 
into  a  number  of  autonomous  states^  each  with  its 
own  language,  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
powers,  merely  to  be  bound  together  in  a  sort  of 
confederation. 

These  alarmist  theories,  which  fill  with  amaze- 
ment both  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  can  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  the  publication  of  the  Pan-Ger- 
manic League,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Ber- 
lin, No  intelligent  and  sensible  subject  of  Francis 
Joseph,  whatever  may  be  his  race,  believes  that 
any  of  these  prognostications  will  be  fulfilled. 

RECORDS  OF  BALLOON  RACES 


German  Ship  Won  the  International  Cup  in  the 
St.  Louis  Tournament, 
The  result  of  the  balloon  contest  at  St. 
Louis,  which  represents  one  of  the  new  forms 
of  good-natured  competition  between  na- 
tions, was  given  as  follows  in  the  Chicago 
News: 

German  balloon,  Pommem,  77,000  cubic  feet 
capacity;  Oscar  Erbsloeh,  pilot;  Professor  Clay- 
ton, aid ;  left  St.  Louis  at  4  p.  m.  Monday ;  landed 
at  Asbury  Park,  N,  J.,  at  9  a,  m,;  distance 
from  St,  Louis,  880  miles. 


German  balloon  Dusseldorf,  77,000  cubic  feet 
capacity ;  Captain  Hugo  von  Abercron,  pilot ;  Ed- 
gar W.  Mix,  aid;  left  St,  Louis  4.15  p,  m.  Mon- 
day; landed  at  Little  Creek,  Del.,  near  Dover,  at 
8.30  a.  m.;  distance  from  St.  Louis,  790  miles. 

American  balloon,  St.  Louis,  77,000  cubic  feet 
capacity;  Allen  R.  Hawley,  pilot;  Augustus  Post, 
aid;  left  St.  Louis  4.42  p.  m.  Monday;  landed  at 
Westminster,  Md.,  at  8.45  a.  m.;  distance  from 
St,  Louis,  730  miles. 


French  balloon  Anjou,  79,500  cubic  feet  capac- 
ity; Rene  Gassier,  pilot;  Charles  Levee,  aid;  left 
St.  Louis  at  4.30  p.  m.  Monday;  landed  near  Ar- 
menius  mines,  Louisa  County,  Virginia,  at  7.45 
a,  m. ;  distance  from  St.  Louis,  700  miles. 


American  balloon,  America,  77,000  cubic  feet 
capacity;  J.  C.  McCoy,  pilot;  Captain  C.  De  F. 
Chandler,  aid;  left  St.  Louis  at  4.25  p,  m.  Mon- 
day; landed  at  Patuxent,  Md.,  near  Annapolis 
Junction,  at  8  a,  m,;  distance  from  St.  Louis, 
700  miles. 


American  balloon,  United  States,  72,250  cubic 
feet  capacity;  Major  H,  B.  Hersey,  pilot;  A.  T. 
Atherholt,  aid;  left  St.  Louis  at  4.05  p.  m,  Mon- 
day; landed  at  Caledonia,  Ont.,  6.15  p.  m.;  dis- 
tance from  St.  Louis,  650  miles. 


German  balloon,  Abercron,  50,000  cubic  feet  ca- 
pacity; Paul  Meckel,  pilot;  Rudolph  Denig,  aid; 
left  St.  Louis  at  4.35  p.  m.  Monday;  landed  M 
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Manassas,  Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  at 
7.10  a.  m. ;   distance  from  St.  Louis,  680  miles. 

English  balloon,  Lotus  II,  75,250  cubic  feet 
capacity;  Griffith  Brewer,  pilot;  Lieutenant 
Claude  Brabazon,  aid;  left  St.  Louis  at  4.20  p.  m. 
Monday;  landed  in  Ohio;  Lieutenant  Brab- 
azon becoming  ill;  distance  from  St.  Louis,  375 
miles. 


BANKRUPTCY  OF  THRONES 


De  Witte  Predicts  That  the  American  Panic  Will 
End  Thus  in  Europe. 

That  America  is  not  the  only  nation  likely 
to  be  affected  seriously  by  financial  reversals 
•is  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  pessi- 
mistic interview  in  the  New  York  American : 

St.  Petersburg. — As  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
financial  stress  of  the  New  York  banks  reacked 
St.  Petersburg  I  called  on  Count  Witte,  ex-Pre- 
mier and  former  Minister  of  Finance,  anxious 
to  know  his  view  concerning  how  far  it  would 
effect  the  monetary  market  and  stocks  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  was  reading 
the  news  in  his  home  as  I  entered  his  cabinet, 
and  stretching  out  his  robust  hand  for  greeting, 
he  said : 

''The  financial  condition  in  America  is  attract- 
ing not  only  my  attention,  but  that  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  fijianeial  sfpecialists  of  the  whole 
world.  It  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
in  social  life,  and  I  feel  safe  to  predict  that  it 
is  for  the  American  people  the  signal  for  their 
revolution  of  labor  against  capital. 

"The  financial  crisis  of  America,  eit?"lr  pres- 
ent or  coming,  will  stir  up  the  large  mass  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes,  who  are  going  to 
suffer  more  than  any  others,  and  violent  con- 
flicts between  the  capitalists  and  people  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  inevitable. 

"But  as  soon  as  that  has  happened  in  America 
a  similar  crisis  will  sweep  over  Europe  and  here 
in  Europe  the  struggle  will  be  between  the  peo- 
ple and  bureaucracy  instead  of  between  labor 
and  capital.  In  America  the  struggle  will  mean 
a  victory  for  the  people  and  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads,  banks  and  other  more  impor- 
tant institutions.  In  Europe  the  struggle  will 
sweep  the  way  of  democratic  republics  of  the  na- 
tions. I  may  still  witness  the  beginning  of  those 
fights  here. 

Governments  Will  Tumble. 

"The  European  governments  are  so  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  people  that  as  soon  as  a  financial 
crisis  will  happen  in  European  markets  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  governments  is  inevitable. 
Russia,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  first  among  the 
most  indebted  governments. 

"I  have  just  'phoned  to  Mr.  Kokoftsey,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  and  he  is  very  much  alarmed 
about  the  situation  of  the  money  market,  for  he 
fears  it  will  affect  soon  the  low  Russia  prices. 


Much  more  it  will  make  our  new  propected  loan 
in  France  entirely  impossible. 

"It  is  the  financial  crisis  which  is  going  to 
break  down  the  Russian  autocracy  and  stop  the 
massacres  of  the  innocent  people.  As  soon  as 
the  government  of  Russia  will  no  more  be  able 
to  get  a  loan  abroad  trouble  will  immediately 
result,  and  there  will  not  be  a  riot  between  the 
army  and  people,  but  between  bureaucracy  and 
army.  As  soon  as  the  officers  and  generals  of 
the  army  feel  a  lack  of  money  they  will  revolt 
against  the  government  and  that  revolution  will 
end  quickly  with  a  victory  for  the  army  led  by  a 
new  dictator." 

America  Leads  the  Fight. 

Count  Witte  is  very  much  disgusted  that  his 
diplomatic  revolutionary  tendencies  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  free  Russia  have  been  misunderstood  by 
the  radical  parties,  for  he  was  the  man  who 
forced  the  machine  of  the  state  in  the  present 
revolutionary  tracks.  He  placated  the  working 
classes  by  creating  large  industrial  business  in 
Russia  and  seizing  all  the  railroads  for  the  gov- 
ernment.    On  leaving  Count  Witte  said  to  me: 

"I  have  a  certain  presentment  that  America 
will  in  some  now  to  me  unknown  way  help  the 
Russian  people  to  get  their  freedom,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  beginning  of  financial  trouble  at  pres- 
ent is  the  greatest  help  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment can  get  from  a  foreign  country. ' ' 


TARIFF  REVISION  IN  FRANCE 


High  Rate  Advocates  Would  Force  Excise  War 
With  All  Countries. 

One  of  the  remaining  great  problems  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  relations  of  nations  is  that 
of  the  tariff.  How  France  stands  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter  is  suggested  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

Paris. — The  tariff  commission  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  have  begun 
drafting  a  bill  for  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1892, 
at  a  conference  with  Premier  Clemenceau  and 
Foreign  Minister  Pichon  and  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  formally  requested  the  government 
to  agree  not  to  conclude  further  commercial 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  until  Parliament 
acts  upon  the  bill  which  the  commissions  have 
drafted.  The  Cabinet  practically  gave  the  prom- 
ise demanded,  providing  that  the  recently  nego- 
tiated Canadian-French  treaty  be  ratified. 

The  promise  of  the  government  is  regarded  as 
being  very  important,  as  it  constitutes  a  virtual 
decision  to  suspend  tariff  negotiations  with  all 
countries  pending  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  which 
is  not  expected  to  be  accomplished  during  the 
present    session. 

If  the  high  tariff  people  have  their  way,  the 
proposed  law  will  compel  France  to  begin  tariff 
wars  against  all  countries  refusing  to  conclude 
reciprocity  treaties.     The  United  States  will  be 
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the  principal  sufferer  under  the  proposed  revis- 
ion, unless  she  concludes  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  France,  as  the  projected  rates  for  many 
classes  of  goods  now  extensively  imported  will  be- 
come prohibitive. 


HAGUE  RESULTS  IMPORTANT 


Peace   Conference    Said   to   Have   Accomplished 
Far  More  Than  Usually  Conceded. 

In  spite  of  the  many  unfavorable  reports 
rendered  from  time  to  time  thruout  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Hague  Conference,  the  final 
summary,  given  as  follow^s  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  shows  that  the  great  gathering  was 
something  more  than  vain : 

New  York. — The  delegates  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  to  the  peace  confei"- 
encc  at  The  Hague  and  their  secretaries  and  at- 
taches are  beginning  to  arrive,  and  they  bring 
very  interesting  and  more  favorable  reports  than 
have  been  telegraphed  to  the  newspapers.  From 
their  accounts  the  correspondents  have  aot  recog- 
nized the  depth  of  si^ificance  in  the  proceed- 
ings or  the  importance  of  the  results  accom- 
plished, which  were  much  more  than  was  ex- 
pected by  the  most  sanguine.  Socially,  the  con- 
ference was  a  brilliant  success,  and  the  discus- 
sions by  the  delegates  who  represented  the  high- 
est authorities  on  '  diplomacy  and  international 
law  were  of  supreme  interest.  The  jealousy  of 
the  great  powers,  the  rivalry  of  England,  Russia 
and  Germany  for  the  control  of  Europe,  and  the 
fear  of  the  Latin-American  republics  lest  their 
interests  might  be  imperiled  were  the  insur- 
mountable obstacles  that  prevented  harmony  in 
the  proceedings  and  unanimity  in  the  conclusions. 

Results  of  the  Conference. 

Although  the  delegates  from  the  United  States 
and  friendly  nations  failed  to  obtain  unanimous 
and  final  action  upon  the  most  important  propo- 
sitions advanced,  nevertheless  they  accomplished 
satisfactory  results  by  securing  the  full  assent 
of  a  majority  of  the  nations  and  the  qualifled  as- 
sent of  the  minority.  They  were  also  successful  in 
extending  the  regulations  that  govern  belligerents 
so  as  to  reduce  the  horrors  of  war  and  to  pro- 
tect thft  interests  of  neutrals.  The  debates  in 
the  conference  have  been  especially  notable  in 
drawing  out  ideas  and  suggestions  from  the  most 
learned  diplomatists  of  the  day  concerning  the 
practical  application  of  both  moral  and  legal 
principles  to  international  affairs. 

The  official  announcement  of  the  results  of  the 
conference  is  as  follows: 

**1.  The  peaceful  regulation  of  international 
conflicts. 

"2.  Providing  for  an  international  prize 
court. 

*'3.  Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trals  on   land. 


"4.     Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neu-. 
trals  at  sea. 

"5.     Covering  the  laying  of  subnjarine  mines. 

"6.     The  bombardment  of  towns  from  the  sea. 

"7.     The  matter  of  collection    of    contractual 
debts. 

"8.     The  transformation  of  merchantmen  into 
warships. 

"9.     The  treatment  of  captured  crews. 

"10.     The  inviolability  of  fishing  boats. 

"11.     The  inviolability  of  the  postal  service. 

"12.     The  application  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion and  the  Red  Cross  to  sea  warfare,  and 

"13.-    The   laws  and  customs  regulating  land 
warfare. 

"The  right  to  sign  these  conventions  will  be 
open  till  June  30,  1908."      ; 

Resehred  for  the  Future. 

The'  conference  was  not  a  congress;  it  was 
merely. for  an  exchange  of  views  and  its  action 
is  not  binding  upon  any  nation  unless  its  govern- 
ment shall  hereafter  sign  a  general  treaty  pledg- 
ing itself  to  carry  out  the  principles  and  the 
policy .  recommended  by  the  conference ;  and,  as ; 
stated  above,  signatures  will  be  accepted  until 
June  30,  1908,  to  the  above  propositions  which 
were  unanimonsly  agreed  upon.  In  addition  to 
those  the  conference  adopted  several  other  res-i 
olutions  and  made  several  other  declarations  of 
principles  by  a  majority  vote.  But  because  they 
were  not  unanimously  supported  the  action  is 
not  fi^aal  and  the  subjects  are  referred  back  to 
the  forty-four  governments  for  future  considera- 
tion. They  will  certainly  be  reviewed  at  the  next 
conference  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  Recommendation  in  favor  off  obligatory  ar- 
bitration. 

2.  In  favor  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion. ■  , 

3.  In  favor  of  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

4.  That  balloons  shall  not  be  used  in  war  for 
the  throwing  of  explosives. 

5.  The  prohibition  of  unnecessarily  cruel  bul- 
lets in  warfare. 

6.  The  co-operation  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
building  of  the  palace  of  peace. 

7.  The  convocation  of  a  third  conference. 


BRITISH  SOCIALISTS'  DEMANDS 


Wide  Range  of  Reforms  Urged  by  the  Active 
Leaders  in  England. 

In  three  of  the  European  countries  a  fac- 
tor whose  ultimate  influence  has  yet  to  be 
measured  has  been  most  active  and  urgent. 
Said  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  concern- 
ing its  work  in  Great  Britain : 

London. — The  activities  of  the  Social  ^^emocrat-. 
ie   Federation  have  just  .found   expression;  in  a 
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pamphlet  which  demands  certain  immediate  re- 
forms.    These  reforms  are,  in  brief,  as  follows: 

Abolition  of  the  monarchy. 

Repudiation  of  the  national  debt. 

Abolition  of  all  indirect  taxation. 

Institution  of  cumulative  tax  on  all  incomes 
and  inheritances  exceeding  300  pounds. 

Free  maintenance  for  all  attending  state 
schools. 

Public  ownership  of  food  and  coal  supply. 

Nationalization  of  the  trusts. 

Establishment  of  state  pawnshops. 

Establishment  of  state  restaurants. 

Public  ownership  of  the  drink  traffic. 

Free  state  insurance  against  sickness  and  acci- 
dent. :   . 

Abolition  of  standing  armies. 

Abolition  of  court-martial. 

In  the  new  pamphlet  the  Socialists  admit  that 
they  are  proclaiming  and  preaching  class  war, 
and  lirge  it  to  the  utmost.  They  appeal  to  work- 
ingmen  to  carry  on  the  war  "by  making  them- 
selves masters  of  their  own  country  and  of  all 
its  resources,  political  and  material." 

They  openly  advocate  trusts  and  similar  mo- 
nopolies, and  assert  that  when  industries  reach 
the  trust  form  they  are  ripe  for  Socialization. 
Dealing  with  the  army,  they  admit  that  th«y 
are  the  foes  of  all  forms  of  patriotism  and  im- 
perialism, and  allege  that  standing  armies  are 
siiriply  instruments  of  oppression  and  aggression 
in  the  hands  of  the  dotuinant  class.  They. hope 
to  raise  the  obligatory  school  attendance  age  to 
16,  and  up  to  this  age'  the  children  are  to  be 
maintained^f ed,  housed,  and  clothed  by  the 
state.  Any  parent  who  cares  td  do  so  may  throw 
off  all  duties  he  owes  his 'children,  leaving  their 
welfare  entirely  to  the  state,     r  ' 

/The  Social  Democratic  Federation  is  riot  the 
only  body  at  work.  The  Fabian  Society,  with 
its  legion  of  speakers  and  workers,  is  urging  for- 
ward the  cause  of  Socialism,  to  the  utmost,  and 
there  are  few  towns  in  which  it  has  failed  to  get 
a  foothold. 


her  allies,  and  many  Chinese  are  forming  a  dis- 
tinct idea  that  Japan  is  China's  prime  menace. 


CHINESE  DREAD  OF  JAPAN 


Government  Puts  a  Stop  to  Island's  Postal  Ser- 
vice to  Peking.  „,  \    . 

Peking. — Japan  has  begun  intrusting  thp  trarts- 
portation  of  the  Japan-Peking  mails  to  the  care 
of  the  Chinese  posts,  -which  is  an  outcome  of 
China's  coercive  action  in  refusing  Japan  the 
use  of  the  imperial  railways  for  her  mail  cour- 
iers. China's  action  was  induced  by  Japan's 
postal  aggrfessions,  her  independent  post*  office 
service  in  China  having  been  trebled  in  two  years, 
and  also  to  France's  attempted  re-establishment 
of  couriers  from  Yunnan,  where  the  Indo-China 
post  has, been  operated  since  1901.  It  is  yet  un- 
certain if  France  will  withdraw  her  Indo-China 
post  couriers  who  have  been  operating  for  a 
fortnight. 

"The^^Chiriese  are  sinoei'ely  alarmed -at  the  un- 
deviating,   correlated   aggressions   of   Japan   and 


REFUGE   OF  REVOLUTIONISTS 


Terrorist  Campaign  in  Russia  Carried  on  by  Ex- 
Prisoners  of  War  in  Japan. 
.  Tokio. — The  question  whether  Japan  can  be 
held  partly  responsible  for  aiding  and  abetting 
the  sanguinary  methods  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionists is  now  assuming  a  position  of  import- 
ance in  the  Far  East.  During  the  period  of  the 
Manchurian  campaign  Japan  sheltered  some  70,- 
000  Russian  prisoners  within  her  borders;  and 
'she  allowed  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among 
them  anarchical  literature  of  a  violent  and  in- 
flammable kind,  literature  calculated  to  stir  up 
the  worst  passions  of  men  and  to  promote  ha- 
tred and  bloodshed  as  a  means  toward  securing 
civilized  government. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Russia  these  70,- 
000  men  whose  minds  for  months  had  been  sub- 
jected to  this  process,  were  turned  loose  upon 
their  native  soil  to  fill  the  whole  Russian  army 
with  a  spirit  of  discontent.  The  men  who  en- 
gaged in  this  occupation  have  settled  down  in 
Japan,  and  in  the  city  of  Nagasaki  have  set  up 
a  printing  press  to  continue  the  dissemination 
of  their  literature.  .The  (Organization  publishes 
a  daily  paper  entitled  "Liberty"  which  has  a 
large  circulation  among  the  Russians  living  in 
Japan,  and  is  smuggled  in  large  quantities  into 
Siberia.  .The  contents  of  the  journal  are  any- 
thing but  magnaninious  or  edifying^  and  the  illus- 
t^ationis,  in  whi(^h  it'is  pror^e  to  indulge,  are 
largely  given  to  earicatuting  and  lampooning 
the   Czar.  . 


A  FIGHT  OVER  ARABIC 


Egyptian  Language  Question  Becomes  an  Impor- 
tant Contention. 
Cairo. — With  the  reopening  of  the  government 
schools  the  question  of  language  is  being  re- 
vived with  more  than  the  usual  vigor.  The  na- 
tive press,  particularly  those  organs  identified 
with  the  "Egypt  for  Egyptians"  movement,  de- 
clare that  Arabic  as  the  native  language  should 
be  used  as  the  medium  by  which  all  subjects-  'are 
taught.  On  the  other  hand,  foreigners  assert 
that  this  language  is  by  no  means  adapted  for 
the  teaching  of  modern  subjects,  although  sin- 
gularly rich  in  the  wealth  and  poetical  beauty  of 
its  imagery.  Pupils  thus  instructed  can  not  hope 
to  'contend  successfully  with  their  foreign  rivals 
educated  in  a  Western  language.  These,  it  is 
pointed  out,  can  in  a  few  montlis  pick  up  suf- 
ficient Arabic  for  all  practical  purposes. 


INTERNATIONAL  POSTAGE  STAMP 


First  Issue  Was  in  Form  of  Coupons  Exchange- 
able for  Stamps. 

London. — October  will  see  the  first  issue  of  the 
new  international  postage  stamp,  or,  rather,  cou- 
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pon  exchangeable  for  stamps,  which  was  agreed 
upon  at  the  postal  congress  at  Rome  last  year. 
It  is  meant  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish 
to  send  a  stamp  for  reply  in  writing  to  a  foreign 
country,  and  they  can  inclose  this  coupon,  which 
will  be  exchangeable  for  a  stamp  of  25  centimes 
or  the  equivalent  in  the  countries  making  the 
agreement.  These  include  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  the  United  States, 
Spain,  British  and  French  colonies,  Egypt,  Bos- 
nia, Herzegovina,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Rou- 
mania,  Japan,  Siam,  Korea,  Greece,  Italy,  Chili, 
Costa  Rica,  Crete,  Denmark,  Luxembourg  and 
Norway.  The  design  is  a  goddess,  messenger  of 
peace,  with  olive  branches,  and  is  one  more  sym- 
bol of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  toward 
which  all  civilized  nations  are  tending. 


CRUSHED  HEADS  OF  GIRLS 


Natives  of  India  Follow  Barbarous  Practice  Orig- 
inating in  Superstition. 

Bombay. — There  has  just  been  discovered  near 
the  beautiful  city  of  Lahore  a  most  horrible  prac- 
tice among  the  natives,  which  has  been  in  secret 
existence  for  years. 

Details  of  the  awful  discovery  are  published 
by  the  Indian  Witness.  The  governpaent  will 
take  immediate  steps  in  consequence.  The  paper 
says  in  part: 

"India  is  a  country  of  superstitions,  and,  al- 
though as  a  rule  they  do  not  come  within  the 
public  ken,  yet  occasionally  a  sample,  quaint  or 
curdling,  is  brought  to  general  notice  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  press. 

"Through  the  medium  of  a  correspondent  an 
example  of  more  than  ordinary  horror  comes 
from  the  Lahore  district.     The  writer  who  calls 


attention  to  the  superstition  had  it  brought  to 
him  in  a  rather  unpleasant  manner. 
Hears  Stories  of  "Rats." 

"He  was  walking  with  some  friends  toward 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Jahangir's  tomb 
a  few  days  ago,  when  the  conversation  chanced 
to  turn  toward  'chuva'  and  *chui'  (mice).  Most 
of  the  company  did  not  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  topic,  thinking  they  were  ordinary 
rats.  They  were,  however,  mistaken.  Some 
friends  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  rats  were 
human  beings. 

"The  masses  round_ about  Lahore  foolishly  be- 
lieve that  if  a  man  be  unfortunate  enough  not 
to  beget  progeny  he  has  to  take  a  sincere  vow 
to  offer  the  firstborn  child  to  the  'Dewla  Shabi 
Dervish,'  and  then  his  longing  is  crowned  with 
success. 

"The  Dewla  Shabi  Dervish  makes  the  accepted 
sacrifice  a  living  death  by  putting  an  iron  cap 
on  its  head,  in  order  to  prevent  its  growth  and 
keep  the  same  with  him  to  cheat  the  ignorant. 
See  an  Awful  Example. 

"Upon  hearing  this  the  visitors  were  thunder- 
struck, hoping  the  story  was  false,  but  it  was 
unfortunately  only  too  true.  When  they  reached 
the  wall  of  the  tomb  they  saw  a  *chui'  (mouse) 
there  close  by. 

"It  was  a  horrible  and  piteous  spectacle. 
Though  she  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  some  twelve 
years,  with  a  very  small  head,  yet  she  could  not 
speak  or  understand  the  rules  of  decency.  She 
had  neither  reason  nor  intellect. 

"Even  the  female  infanticide  was  more  merci- 
ful than  this  intolerable  human  suffering. 

"The  story  appears  incredible,  yet  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  of  its  truth.  Immediately  inquiry  will 
be  instituted  to  examine  and  put  a  stop  to  such 
barbarous  practices." 


A  Queen's  Correspondence 


CONFIDENTIAL  LETTERS  OF  VICTORIA  TO   HER  UNCLE,  LEOPOLD 

OF  BELGIUM,  DISCLOSE  BOTH  THE  SINCERITY  OF  HER  LOVE 

FOR  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT  AND  THE  GREATNESS 

OF  HER  OWN  MIND  AS  A  RULER. 


DURING  her  lifetime  Queen  Victoria  of 
England  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  among  the  nations  for 
the  preservation  of  national  friendliness.  She 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  great 
and  able  personality,  and  when  she  died  the 
world  rejoiced  that  Edward  VII,  of  whom 


as  Prince  of  Wales  so  little  had  been  ex- 
pected, so  quickly  showed  himself  to  be  her 
worthy  successor. 

How  the  Queen  regarded  her  own  life  and 
what  went  on  within  the  citadel  of  her  own 
thoughts  have  recently  been  disclosed  in  the 
publication  of  her  private  correspondence,  a 
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summary  of  which  was  given  as  follows  in 
the  Indianapolis  News: 

A     book     of    compelling    interest,     valuablte 
alike    for    its    contribution    to  history   and  for 
its  recital  of  incidents  and  events  in  the  life  and 
career  of  one  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  the  world 
comes  from  England  under  the  title,  ''The  Let- 
ters of  Queen  Victoria."     The  volume  is  pub- 
lished by  authority  of  King  Edward— which  adds 
no  value  to  it  save  that  of  authenticity— and  is 
the  result  of  the  editorial  collaboration  of  A.  C. 
Benson  and  Viscount  Esher.     The  book  has  been 
announced  for  publication  again  and  again,  but 
the  editors,  on  each  occasion,  encountered  unex- 
pected delay  and  the  date  of  issuing  was  repeat- 
edly postponed.     At  last,  however,*  the  autobiog- 
raphy— for  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  any- 
thing short  of  this— is  at  hand.    And  when  it  is 
observed  with  what  care  and  caution  the  letters 
of  the  English  Queen  have  been  edited,  it  is  no 
longer  to   be  wondered   at   that   the  publication 
was  delayed.     It  is  said  that  the  original  corre- 
spondence  from   which   the   volume   is   compiled, 
classified  and  indexed,  make  up  nearly  six  hun- 
dred   volumes   in    the   Windsor   Library.     From 
this  statement,  one  may  readily  gather  that  not 
only  have  the  editors  not  wanted  for  material, 
but,    on    the    contrary,     they    have    been    over- 
whelmed by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  it.     To 
sift  this  correspondence  and  select  therefrom  the 
most  pertinent  and  interesting  from  both  a  his- 
torical and  personal  point  of  view  is  a  giganti.? 
task.     Nevertheless,    as   far   as    one    can    deter- 
mine— the  editors  alone  know  best — the  work  has 
been  exceedingly  well  done. 

Queen  Victoria's  long  life  embraced  a  period 
in  English  history  which,  probably,  is  yet  too. 
close  at  hand  to  permit  the  historian  of  today 
the  perspective  which  he  should  have  if  he  is 
to  make  either  a  wise  or  valuable  deduction  re- 
garding it.  He  is  himself  too  much  a  product  and 
a  creature  of  the  period  to  clear  his  mind  of  the 
'  impressions  and  prejudices  it  causes.  These  let- 
ters, however,  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  times 
clearly,  and,  while  they  are  touched  more  or  less 
by  the  Queen's  own  personal  views,  this  does  not 
materially  affect  their  worth  as  documents  of  ■ 
genuine  historical  interest,  to  be  interpreted 
carefully  and  conservatively  by  the  students  of 
history.  They  stand  as  the  most  illuminative  and 
enlightening  comment  in  the  great  events  of  Vic- 
toria's long  reign  that  we  have  yet  had.  We 
find  in  them  not  only  an  extraordinarily  clear 
and  -concise  record  of  the  period — as  she  viewed 
it,  of  course — but  an  additional  interest  which 
comes  from  their  personal  and  intimate  charac- 
ter. 

The  work  is  issued  in  three  volumes  and  is  made 
up  of  the  Queen's  correspondence  between  the 
years  1837  and  1861,  and  some  few  notes  by  the 
editors.  These  latter  are  not  in  the  nature  of 
critical  comment,  but  are  confined  to  such  obser- 
vations as  are  necessary  to  explain  the  letters 
they  accompany.  In  this  they  are  of  value  and 
the  careful  reader  will  not  fail  to  peruse  them. 


but,  for  most  purposes,  the  letters  need  no  ex- 
planation. 

To   the  majority   of  us,  perhaps  those   docu- 
ments which  relate  more  particularly  to  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Queen  and  to  the  homely,  private 
side  of  her  life  will  prove  most  interesting.     In 
them,  one  may  trace  the  development  of  her  char- 
acter, observe    its    expansion,    its    growth    and 
changes  from  time  to  time.    Events  affected  her, 
as  they  affect  all  of  us,  leaving  their  impress  as 
they  passed,   giving,   in  some   instances,   a   new 
course  to  her  thoughts  or  a  new  direction  to  her 
interests.    The  earliest  record  we  have  of  her  in 
the   letters   is   that   of   her   childhood ;    this   she 
wrote  with  her  own  hand  in  1872,  and  the  rem^ 
iniseences  then  set  down  are  published  now,  it 
seems,  for  the  first  time.    They  ate  as  follows : 
Her  First  Recollections. 
"My  earliest  recollections  are  connected  with 
Kensington  Palace,  where  I  can  remember  crawl- 
ing on  a  yellow  carpet  spread  out  for  that  pur- 
pose—and  being  told  that  if  I  cried   and  was 
naughty  my  'Uncle  Sussex'  would  hear  me  and 
punish  me,  for  which  reason  I  always  screamed 
when  I  saw  him !    I  had  a  great  norror  of  bishops 
on  account  of  their  wigs  and  aprons,  but  recoJ- 
lect  this  being  partially  got  over  in  the  case  of 
the  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  Fisher,  great 
uncle    to    Mr.   Fisher,   private   secretary   to   the 
Prince  of  Wales),  by  his  kneeling  down  and  let- 
ting me  play  with  his  badge  of  chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter.    With  another  bishop,  how- 
ever, the  persuasion  of  showing  him  my  'pretty 
shoes'  wa^  of  no  use.    Claremont  remains  as  the 
brightest   epoch    of    my    otherwise    melancholy 
childhood. 

"I  was  brought  up  simply — never  had  a  room 
to  myself  till  I  was  nearly  grown  up — always 
slept  in  my  mother's  room  till  I  came  to  the 
throne.  At  Claremont,  and  in  the  small  houses 
at  the  bathing  places,  I  sat  and  took  my  lessons 
in  my  governess's  bedroom.  I  was  not  fond  of 
learning  as  a  little  child — and  baflfled  every  at- 
tempt to  teach  me  my  letters  up  to  five  years 
old — when  I  consented  to  learn  them  by  their 
being  written  down  before  me.  *  *  * 

"In  the  year  '26  (I  think)  George  IV  asked 
my  mother,  my  sister  and  me  down  to  Windsor 
for  the  first  time ;  he  had  been  on  bad  terms  with 
my  poor  father  when  he  died,  and  took  hardly 
any  notice  of  the  poor  widow  and  little  father- 
less girl,  who  were  so  poor  at  the  time  of  his 
(the  duke  of  Kent's)  death  that  they  could  not 
have  traveled  back  to  Kensington  Palace  had  it 
not  been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  my  dear  uncle, 
Prince  Leopold.  We  went  to  Cumberland  Lodge, 
the  king  living  at  the  Royal  Lodge.  Aunt  Glou- 
cester was  there  at  the  same  time.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Royal  Lodge  the  king  took  me  by 
the  hand,  saying:  'Give  me  your  little  paw.' 
He  was  large  and  gouty,  but  with  a  wonderful 
dignity  and  charm  of  manner.  He  wore  the  wig 
which  was  so  much  worn  in  those  days.  Then 
he  said  he  would  give  me  something  for  me  to 
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wear,  and  that  was  his  picture  set  in  diamonds, 
which  was  worn  by  the  princess  as  an. order  to 
U  blue  ribbon  on  the  left  shoulder,    I  was  proud 
of  this,  and  Lady  Conyngham  pinned  it  on  my 
-shoulder.  *  •  •       . 

■"  "I  also  remember  going  to  see  Aunt  Augusta 
nt  Frogmore,  where  she  lived  always  in  the  sum- 
imer. 

..  <<"VVe  lived  in  a  simple,  plain  manner;  breakfast 
was  at  half  past  eight,  luncheon  at  half  past  one, 
dinner  at  seven — to  which  I  came  generally 
(when  it  was  no  regular  large  dinner  party) — 
/eating  my  bread  and  milk  out  of  a  small  silver 
basin.  Tea  was  allowed  only  as  a  great  treat  in 
J^ter  years.  *  *  • 

J  "  Up  to  my  fifth  year  I  had  been  much  indulged 
by  every  one,  and  set  pretty  well  all  at  defiance. 
Old  Baroness  de  Spath,  the  devoted  woman  of 
my  mother,  my  nurse,  Mrs.  Brock,  dear  old  Mrs. 
Louis — all  worshipped  the  poor  little  fatherless 
child  whose  future  then  was  still  uncertain;  my 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  poor  little  child 
jbeihg  alive,  and  the  Duchess  of  Clarence  had  one 
Or  two  others  later.  At  five  years  old.  Miss  Leh- 
zen  was  placed  about  me,  and  though  she  was 
ijipst  kind,  she  was  firm,  and  I  had  a  proper  re7 
spect  for  her.  I  was  naturally  passionate,  but 
always  most  contrite  afterward.  I  was  taught 
Irpm  the  first  to  beg  my  maid 's  pardon  for  any 
i^aughtiness,  or  rudeness  toward  her;  a  feeling 
I,.havp  i^ver  retained,  and  think  every  one  should 
Q\yn  the^r  fault  in  a  kind  way  to  any  one,  be  he 
or  she  the  lowest— if  one  bias  been  rude  to  or 
jp-jured  them  by  word  or  deed,  especially  those 
below  you.  People  will  readily  forget  an  insult 
or  an  injury  when  others  own  their  fault,  and 
jucpress  sorrow  ,or  r;egret  at  what  they  have 
fjongi.," 
.jr..  ,.  Why  She  Became  Queen. 

''■  George  IV  died  in  June,  1830,  and  William  IV 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  had 
ho  offspring  to  whom  he  could  convey  the  crown 
akd  his  ascension  made  it  jiracticallj'  certain  that 
the  Princess  Victoria,  if  she  outlived  her  royal 
hncle,  would  succeed  him.  So  obvious  was  this 
that  Victoria's  education,  with  this  in  view,  was 
ibegun  at  once.  In  1837,  the  King  died  and  the 
young  Princess  came  to  the  throne  to  reinstate, 
as  it  has  been  said,  the  English  monarchy  in  the 
afections  of  the  English  pieople.  ■ 

■  All  this  while,  she  found  in  her  uncle,  Leopold 
of  Belgium,  a  steadfast  friend,  ever  ready  with 
his  advice — and  good  advice  it  was,  too — and 
hever  too  occupied  with  his  own  affairs  to  give  her 
matters  attention  and  careful  consideration.  To 
him  she  wrote  frequently,  and  candidly,  and  re- 
ceived in  return  lietters  that  are  notable  for  their 
sagacity,  common  sense  and  valuable  counsel. 
Leopold  did  much  toward  directing  her  educa- 
tion; he  prescribed  books  for  her  to  read  and, 
in  short,  did  all  that  one  could  do  to  foster  and 
develop  Victoria's  virtues  and  character.  He 
wrote,  for  instance:  *'Let  your  dear  character 
always  be  true  and  loyal.  This  does  not  exclude 
pruden'ce — worldly  concerns  are  now  unfortunate- 


ly so  organized  that  you  must  be  cautious  or  you 
may  injure  yourself  and  others— but  it  does  not 
prevent  your  being  sterling  and  true.  Nothing 
in  persons  gives  greater  reliance,  greater  weight, 
than  when  they  are  known  to  be  true."  Again, 
speaking  of  her  intercourse  with  various  persons, 
he  said: 

"Never  permit  yourself  to  be  induced  to  tell 
them  any  opinion  or  sentiment  of  yours  which 
is  beyond  the  sphere  of  common  conversation  and 
its  ordinary  topics.  Bad  use  would  be  made  of 
it  against  yourself,  and  you  can  not  in  that  sub- 
ject be  too  much  guarded." 

Owed  Marriage  to  Uncle. 

All  of  these  letters  which  passed  between  the 
young  queen — after  her  ascension  as  well  as  be- 
fore— are  extremely  interesting.  They  lead  di- 
rectly to  the  romance  in  her  life,  her  marriage 
to  Albert.  Leopold  suggested  the  match,  and  the 
happiness  it  brought  the  English  ruler  served  to 
straighten  the  bond  of  sympathy  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  between  Leopold  and  Victoria. 
After  her  first  meeting  with  Albert,  she  wrote 
as  follows : 

'^I  must  thank  you,  my  beloved  uncle,  for  the 
prospect  of  great  happiness  you  have  contributed 
to  give  me,  in  the  person  of  dear  Albert.  Allow 
me,  then,  my  dearest  uncle  to  tell  you  how  de- 
lighted I  am  with  him,  and  how  much .  I  like 
him  in  every  way.  He  possesses  every  quality 
that  could  be  desired  to  render  me  perfectly 
happy.  He  is  so  sensible,  so  kind  and  so  good, 
and  so  amiable,  too.  He  has,  besides,  the  most 
pleasing  and  delightful  exterior  and  appearance 
you  can  possibly  see." 

This  she  dispatched  to  her  uncle  in  1836.  Three 
years  later,  when  she  became  Queen,  she  wrote 
further  on  the  same  subject: 

"I  shall  send  this  letter  by  a  courier,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  put  several  questions  to  you,  and  to 
mention  some  feelings  of  mine  upon  the  subject 
of  my  cousin 's  visit,  which  I  am  desirous  should  * 
not  transpire.  First  of  all,  I  wish  to  know  if 
Albert  is  aware  of  the  wish  of  his  father  and  you 
relative  to  me?  Secondly,  if  he  knows  that  there 
is  no  engagement  between  us?  I  am  anxious 
that  you  should  acquaint  Undle  Ernest  that  *if 
I  should  like  Albert  I  can  make  no  final  promise 
this  year,  for,  at  the  very  earliest,  any  such  event 
could  not  take  place  till  two  or  three  yeai's  hence. 
For,  independent  of  my  youth,  and  my  great  re- 
pugnance to  change  my  present  position,  there 
is  no  anxiety  evinced  in  this  country  for  such  an 
event,  and  it  would  be  more  prudent,  in  my 
opinion,  to  wait  till  some  such  demonstration  is 
shown — else  if  it  were  hurried  it  might  produce 
discontent. 

''Though  all  the  reports  of  Albert  are  most 
favorable,  and  though  I  have  little  doubt  I  shall 
like  him,  still  one  can  never  answer  beforehand 
for  feelings,  and  I  may  not  have  the  feeling  for 
him  which  is  requisite  to  insure  happiness.  I  may 
like  him  as  a  friend,  arid  as  a  cousin  and  as  a 
brother,  but  not  more;  and  siiould  this  be  the 
ease    (which   is  not   likely)    I   am   very   anxious 
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that  it  should  be  understood  that  I  am  not  ^ilty 
of  any  breach  of  promise,  for  I  never  gave  any. 
I  am  sure  you  will  understand  my  anxiety,  for 
I  should  otherwise,  were  this  not  completely 
understood,  be  in  a  very  painful  position.  As  it 
is,  I  am  rather  nervous  about  the  visit,  for  the 
subject  I  allude  to  is  not  an  agreeable  one  to  me. 
I  have  little  else  to  say,  dear  uncle,  as  I  have 
now  spoken  openly  to  you,  which  I  was  very, 
very  anxious  to  do." 

Effect  of  Being  Queen. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the 
settling  of  the  crown  of  England  on  the  head  of 
Victoria  had  forthwith  made  her  far  more  cau- 
tious and  conservative  than  she  was  as  the  prin- 
cess. But,  though  the  princess  was  now  the 
Queen,  the  heart  of  Victoria  had  not  changed. 
And  so,  just  three  months  after  this  letter  had 
gone  to  Leopold,  she  found  it  out  and  lost  no 
time  in  acquainting  Prince  Albert  with  the  fact 
and  no  more  in  apprising  her  uncle.    She  wrote : 

''This  letter  will,  I  am  sure,  give  you  pleas- 
ure, for  you  have  always  shown  and  taken  so 
warm  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  me.  My 
mind  is  quite  made  up — and  I  told  Albert  this 
morning  of  it;  the  warm  affection  he  showed  me 
on  learning  this  gave  me  great  pleasure.  He 
seems  perfection,  and  I  think  that  I  have  the 
prospect  of  very  great  happiness  before  me.  I 
love  him  more  than  I  can  say,  and  I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  render  the  sacrifice 
he  has  made  (for  a  sacrifice,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is)  as  small  as  I  can.  He  seems  to  have  a  very 
great  tact — a  very  nefcessary  thing  in  his  position. 
These  last  few  days  have  passed  like  a  dream  to 
me,  and  I  am  so  much  bewildered  by  it  all  that 
I  know  hardly  how  to  write;  but  I  do  feel  very, 
very  happy." 

Let  us  turn  from  this  for  a  moment  and  pass 
rapidly  down  the  years.  Queen  Victoria  had 
learned  to  lean  heavily  on  the  prince  consort 
and  he  had  never  failed  her.  Day  by  day,  year 
by  year,  the  two  had  grown  closer  together  and 
we  find  among  the  Queen's  letters  to  Leopold 
this  epistle — delightful  in  its  simplicity,  with  not 
much  about  it  to  betoken  that  Victoria,  as  Queen, 
was  any  the  less  a  woman : 

''I  wonder  very  much  who  our  little  boy  [King 
Edward  VII]  will  be  like.  You  will  understand 
how  fervent  my  prayers  and  I  am  sure  every- 
body's must  be,  to  see  him  resemble  his  angelic 
dearest  father  in  every  respect,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  0!  my  dearest  uncle,  I  am  sure 
if  you  knew  how  happy,  how  blessed  I  feel,  and 
how  proud  I  feel  in  possessing  such  a  perfect 
being  as  you  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  union,  it  must  gladden  your  heart'. 
How  happy  should  I  be  to  see  our  child  grow  up 
just  like  him!  Dear  Pussy  [the  Empress  Fred- 
erica,  mother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany] 
traveled  with  us  and  behaved  like  a  grown  up 
person,  so  quiet  and  looking  about  and  eoqueting 
with  the  hussars  on  either  side  of  the  carriage." 
,  When  Tired  of  Her  Cares. 

And    again,   let   us   hurry  by   the   intervening 


y^ars  until  we  come  to  a  letter  in  which  once* 
more  the  woman,  rather  than  the  Queen,  speaks.' 
She  is  tired  of  the  cares  of  state;  they  weigh' 
heavily   on   her  mind    and   heart.     Yet   she   had 
many  years  more  to  endure  them.     She  writes: 

"Albert  grows  daily  fonder  and  fonder  of 
politics  and  business,  and  is  so  wonderfully  fit 
for  both — and  I  grow  daily  to  dislike  them  both 
more  and  more.  We  women  are  not  made  for. 
governing — and  if  we  are  good  women  we  must' 
dislike  these  masculine  occupations;  but  there 
are  times  which  force  one  to  take  interest  in  them 
mal  gre  bon  gre,  and  I  do,  of  course,  intensely." 

"We  women  are  not  made  for  governing." 
What  a  comment  from  the  queenliest  Queen 
that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne!  And  how  bravely 
she  endured,  for,  not  long  after  she  penned  this 
sentence,  fraught  with  melancholy,  the  same  fiur 
gers  clasped  the  hand  of  her  dying  husband. 
Albert  died  in  1861,  and  nowhere  in  all  the  world-, 
did  a  woman,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  feel  more; 
keenly  her  loss.    To  Lord  Channing  she  wrote : 

"The  Queen's  precious  husband,  though  wan- 
dering occasionally,  was  conscious  till  nearly  the 
last,  and  knew  her  and  kissed  her  an  hour  before 
his  pure  spirit  fled  to  its  worthy  and  fit  eternal 
home." 

The  letter  ends  with  this  and  here  ended,  too, 
the  happiness  of  Victoria,  not  the  Queen,  but 
the  woman.  Her  reign  continued,  but  throughout 
all  the-remaining  years  of  it,  she  had  only  the 
one  thought — "I  am  only  outwardly  separated 
from  him,  and  only  for  a  time. ' ' 

Between  Grief  and  Duty. 

No  review  of  this  important  work,  could  prove 
adequate  to  convey  to  a  reader  the  full  import- 
ance and  significance  of  the  contents.  We  have 
touched  only  upon  one  phages  of  all  this  cbrr6-'' 
spondence.  Of  its  political  side  we  have  'Said 
nothing,  yet  it  will  prove  as  interesting  to  :s.tu- 
dents  of  history  as  this  romance  we  have  iso- . 
lated  and  narrated  will  prove  interesting  to  the 
average  reader.  Nor  have  we  written  of  the 
struggle  which  came  from  time  to  time'  betweeti  ' 
Victoria  as  woman  and  Victoria  as  Queen.  The 
letters  show,  not  once,  but  often,  the,  frequent  >. 
sacrifices  she  made  to  her  throne.  Even  her 
uncle,  Leopold,  knew  well  this  side  of  her  char- 
acter, for  she  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  him 
though  it  pained  her  to  do  so.  Again  we  find 
the  same  thing  arising  when,  in  1848,  the  polit- . 
ical  intercourse  between  England  and  France 
was  not  of  the  happiest  sort  by  any  means.  The 
Queen  was  fond  of  Louis  Philippe,  but  she  was 
vexed  nevertheless,  with  the  policy  adopted  by 
hjs  government.  The  death  of  his  sister,  coming 
at  this  time,  aroused  all  her  woman's  sympathy 
and,  as  a  woman,  she  desired  to  express  herself 
to  her  friend  in  his  bereavement.  But  this  she 
feared  to  do  lest  it  might  disturb  conditions  as 
they  affected  her  Foreign  Office.  In  her  dilemma 
she  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister: 

"The  Queen  sends  Lord  John  Russell  a  letter 
from  her  uncle,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  which 
will  show  how  dreadful  a  blow  Mme.  Adelaide's 
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death  will  be  ta  the  king  of  the  French  and  royal 
family.  The  Queen's  first  thought  was  to  write  to 
the  King,  but  she  would  not  have  done  so  without 
first  mentioning  it  to  Lord  John;  but  upon  reflec- 
tion she  thought  it  quickest  and  best  to  write  at 
once  to  her  cousin,  Clementine  (Princes?.  Augusta 
of  Saxe-Coburg) ,  to  •convey  in  her  name  to 
the  King  her  sincere  sympathy  on  this  melan- 
choly event.  The  King  of  the  Belgians'  letter 
has,  however,  brought  back  to  the  Queen  her 
first  thought  of  writing  to  the  King,  and  she 
wishes  to  know  what  Lord  John  thinks  of  it.  The 
Queen  thinks  it  as  undignified,  as  unfeeling  to 
carry  on  political  coolness  at  moments  like  these, 
when  her  own  feelings  of  sympathy  are  so  strong 
and  so  sincere.  The  Queen  would  certainly  under 
other  circumstances  have  instantly  written  to  the 
King.  On  the  other  hand,  her -first  letter  to  her 
cousin  (the  King's  daughter)  may  be  sufiicient, 
as  it  conveys  a  direct  message;  and  there  may  be 
people  who  will  construe  this  into  a  political  act. 


but  the  Queen  thinks  that  this  risk  should  rather 
be  run  than  that  she  should  appear  unfeeling 
and  forgetful  of  former  kindness  and  intimacy. 
"The  Queen  would  be  glad  to  have  Sir  John's 
opinion  on  this  subject  as  soon  as  possible," 

In  substance,  as,  we  turn  the  pages  of  these 
volumes,  we  obtain  illuminating  glimpses  of  the 
times,  of  the  Queen  herself,  of  her  character 
•  and  of  the  characters  of  those  about  her.  We 
learn  how  she  sought  with  the  unfailing  devo- 
tion of  her  nature  and  with  all  the  wisdom  and 
skill  of  experience  and  of  a  mind  well  endowed 
with  caution  and  conservatism  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  motto  of  her  reign — ' '  to  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  Europe  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
this  country."  And  readers  of  the  letters  will 
understand  better  than  they  have  understood 
heretofore  why  it  was  that  Victoria  succeeded 
so  well  in  making  her  motto  effective.  She  had 
not  only  a  royal  heritage,  but  a  royal  heart  and 
a  pure  soul. 


Bumblebees 


(The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  introduced    the  bumblebee  into  the  Philippines) 


Though  the  government's  intention,  I  may  men- 
tion, 

Only  contemplates  its  use  in  fertilizing, 
Not  alone  in  this  respect  will  it  benefit  effect. 

I  imagine  that  results  will  be  surprising. 
Though  he  may  pronounce  it  "malo"  the  Tagalo 

Who  has  customs  that  are  easy  as  they're  free 
And  whose  manners  have  been  hateful  will  be 
most  sincerely  grateful 

To  this  country  for  the  little  bumblebee. 

When  the  dreamy  Filipino,  who  as  we  know 

Has  a  liking  for  an  afternoon  siesta. 
Finds  a  quiet,  shady  place  where  the  branches  in- 
terlace 
In  a  jungle   where   there's   nothing    much    to 
pester, 


If  upon  a  nest  of  bumblebees  he'd  stumble 
I  am  confident  that  you  would  quickly  see 

What  a  very  vast  improvement  in  the  way  of  for- 
ward movement 
We  had  taught  him  with  the  little  bumblebee. 

When  in  hot  pursuit    they're    winging,    fiercely 
stinging, 
He  will  wish  that  he  had  taken  time  for  dress- 
ing. 
If  in  that  respect  he  scants  he  will  think  a  pair 
of  *' pants" 
After  all  might  be  regarded  as  a  blessing. 
And  in  fact  there  is  no  telling  but  the  swelling 

May  do  rnore  than  any  missionary  plea 
Up  to  any  date  that's  recent  to  convince  him  of 
what's  decent. 
And  he'll  owe  it  to  the  little  bumblebee. 

^Kennett  Harris  in  Chicago  News. 
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Distinguished  German    Author  Arraigns  the  Artists  of 
Paris  for  Their  Treatment  of  Women  in  Caricature. 


APROPOS  of  foreign  nations,  it  is  inter- 
esting and  more  or  less  shocking  to  the 
traditional  point  of  view  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  following  from  the  New 
York  Herald:  . 

THE  Frenchman  has  been  noted  for  his  cour- 
tesy to  women  the  world  over.  It  has  re- 
mained, however,  for  a  German  to  claim  and  to 
offer  proof,  that  in  no  other  land  is  woman  so 
much  and  so  sharply  satirized  and  so  cuttingly 
caricatured  as  in  France.  It  is  in  a  bulky  vol- 
ume just  issued  in  Stuttgart,  treating  of  **  Wom- 
an in  French  Caricature,"  that  the  author,  Dr. 
Gustave  Kahn,  attempts  to  show  how  deeply  the 
world  has  erred  in  its  high  estimate  of  French 
gallantry. 

In  presenting  his  evidence,  Dr.  Kahn  prints 
pictures  representing  all  phases  of  French  cari- 
cature. A  few  of  those  he  selects  are  printed 
OB  this  page.     They  may  serve  to  show  how  re- 


lentless French  satire  can  be,  even  in  its  deline- 
ation of  the  gentler  sex — man  naturally  coming  in 
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for  his  share  of  the  thrusts.  Dr.  Kahn's  view  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  statement  from  his 
pen: 

By  Dr.  Gustave  Kahn. 

The  artist  who  caricatures  woman  may  begin 
with  gentler  satire — he  is  apt  to  and  with  cutting 
irony.  The  spring  of  French  caricature  lies  in 
love  or  rage.     It  may  have  begun  with  the  acci- 


been  so  satanic  in  their  ingenuity  as  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name  "The  Devil  as  Draughtsman."  They 
have  spared  no  one — no  sentiment.  The  privacy 
of  the  home  has  been  invaded,  and  the  heart  of 
woman  been  exposed  palpitatingly  alive,  that  any 
passerby  might  jeer  and  sneer.  The  greater  the 
woman  the  more  eager  were  these  satirists  to 
strip  her  inmost  thoughts  for  the  public  gaze. 
And  the  caricaturists  were  skilful — which  made 
their  work  all  the  more  effective.  If  they  drew  a 
caricature  of  an  actress,  it  looked  strikingly  like 
her,   even   though   it   exaggerated   every  feature 

and  peculiarity. 

In    fact,    if    the    caricature    of 

woman  be  followed  from  its  early 


dental  twist  of  a  feature — oiriy  to  con- 
clude with  a  savage  satire  upon  form 
and  face. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  borrowed  from  polit- 
ical satire,  but  it  soon  went  far  beyond  the  orig- 
inal purpose,  and  personal  animosity  was  devel- 
oped into  a  school  of  irony  which  cut  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  later  times  this  caricature  developed 
into  coarseness,  and  drawings  which  were  moje 
than  suggestive,  becoming  in  certain  instances 
a  prostitution  of  art. 

Among  the  most  gifted  of  the  French  pencils 
that  have  taken  women  as  their  theme  some  have 


At  lb  At3o  And  At  Go 

stages  down  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  it 
proves  to  be  the  actual  history  of  the  esti- 
mate of  woman  in  Europe.  There  every  foible- 
of  the  sex,  every  ambition  is  portrayed-^as  metf 
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see  it,  and  it  is  not  always  either  lovely  or 
good  natured.  There  her  vanity,  her  co- 
quetry, her  desire  for  luxury  at  any  cost, 
her  faithlessness 
are  pictured  over 
and  over  again. 
The  lover  has  re- 
venged himself  by 
exposing  to  view 
all  the  failings  of 
the  woman — in  re- 
venge for  his  own 
lack  of  continued 
regard.  It  is 
often  mean,  and 
yet     it     pretends 


to  take  itself  seriously,  calling  itself  ART 
— all  in  capital  letters.  The  caricaturists 
have  their  own  salon — no  less  imp>ortant  in 
their  eyes  than  that  of  the  g^eat  painters.  And 
there  is  genius  in  their  works — even  though  it  be 
so  often  misdirected.  The  woman  which  the  French 
caricaturist  has  given  us  is  far  from  lovable,  far 
from  adorable  or  true — she  is  not  the  adored 
but  the  despised,  and  even  when  not  coarsely 
forbidding — when  actually  beautiful,  she  is  ridic- 
ulously weak  and  vain.  The  French  have,  in- 
deed, departed  beyond  the  limits  set  by  Du 
Maurier  in  England  and  Gibson  in  America. 
Merely  to  satirize  women  does  not  content  the 
French  artists,  who  go  far  beyond  the  limits  set 
even  by  the  English  and  American  ** comic" 
artists. 

Indeed,  caricature  has  never  gone  further  than 
in  France,  and  this  country,  which  has  extolled 
gallantry — even  the  gallantry  which  is  to  be  the 
synonym  of  a  high  courtesy — has  been  brutal  in 
the  extreme  in  depicting  women. 

The  Frenchman  may  be  very  courteous  to  wom- 
en—but he  is  most  ungallant  when  he  has  pen- 
cil or  brush  in  hand. 

These  caricaturists  are  by  no  means  special- 
ists— all  classes  and  kinds  of  women  are  fair 
game  for  their  art.  If  he  go  to  a  ball  the  artist 
hastens  to  caricature  the  styles — the  faces  he 
has  seen.  If  he  go  to  a  restaurant  he  returns 
home  only  to  make  a  joke  of  appetite  and  the 
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way  women  satisfy  it.  If  he  walk  along  the 
streets  of  Paris  he  finds  ready  material  in  the 
Countess  who  lolls  in  her  carriage  and  in  the 
lonesome  figures  of  the  pavements.  But  charity 
is  the  smallest  of  his  virtues — for  the  caricaturist 
uses  a  moral  miscroscope,  applying  it  to  the  dark 
characteristics  of  woman  alone,  and  the  result  is 
the  forbidding  presentation  of  woman  that  adorns 
or  disgraces  so  many  Parisian  publications.  The 
demand  of  the  numerous  illustrated  papers  for 
"spicy"  pictures  is  an  added  stimulus  to  these 
caricaturists,  whose  vivid  imaginations  supply 
the  follies  which  their  eyes  do  not  see. 

The  eye  which  sees  in  man  and  wife  at  the  play 
only  a  suggestion  of  jealousy  of  the  actress  on 
the  stage  is  certainly  a  jaundiced  eye.  For  even 
though  we  smile  at  the  picture  it  rankles  if  the 
question  be  asked;  It  is  true?  The  artist  who 
can    so    satirize    woman's    love    for    admiration 

in  the  three  stages  of  decollette  has  pierced  one  of  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  woman 
— but  how  does  he  clear  the  atmosphere? 

When  he  pictures  love  in  its  three  stages  he  cuts  deeply  at  the  foibles  of  man 
as  well  as  woman — but  he  is  cynical  at  that.  The  "Old  Fool"  is  an  exemplication  of 
folly,  because  of  the  foil  by  his  side.  It  is  a  study  in  stupidity — coupled  with  de- 
graded appetite.  There  is  unfortunately  in  most  of  these  French  drawings  all  too 
frequently  the  suggestion  of  the  unworthy — the  purely  animal. 

Fun  is  one  thing — satire  is  another — but  the 

savage  caricature  of  woman  by  these  artists  is 

hardly  what  was  to  be  expected  of  men  of  French 

repute. 

They  are  capable,  skilful,  good  draughtsmen, 

and  it  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  their 

talent  is  perverted  to  the  degradation-  of  woman 

in  the  eyes  of  men. 

To  call  their  system  ungallant  is  to  put  the 

case  very  mildly. 
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THE  NEW  REFORM. 

— Adapted  from  New-  York  World 

WAVE   OF    POPULAR    REACTION   AGAINST   OVER-EATING,   OVER- 
CHARGING  BY  HIGH  CLASS  CAFES.  AND  EXCESSIVE 
GENERAL  LIVING. 


NATURAL  concomitant  of  the  monetary 
plethora  and  monetary  frenzy,  of 
course,  is  excess  of  living,  extravagance  at 
the  table,  virtual  licentiousness  in  entertain- 
ment. This  has  developed  into  a  national 
vice  in  many  countries,  until  it  has  played  a 
large  and  puissant  'part  in  their  overthrow. 
America  probably  has  been  moving 
swiftly  toward  such  an  unfortunate  position. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  check  to  the  finan- 
cial faults,  influences  in  deterrence  have  been 
vigorously  at  work.  Dyspeptic  victims  of 
the  country's  strenuous  business  life  have 
been  forced  to  find  ways  to  survive  on  sim- 
pler diets.  The  wasting  of  money  in  absurd 
prices  for  viands  in  restaurants  has  found 
publicists  to  protest  against  it.  Vegetarian- 
ism has  steadily  grown  in  popularity.  And 
even  simplification  of  the  dress  has  had  its 
ardent  and  consistent  advocates. 


CAUSE  OF  MANY  EVILS 


Overeating  Regarded  by  Chicago  Physician  as  a 
Menace  to  Life  and  Trade. 

The  opposition  to  excessive  eating,  even 

as  exemplified  in  the  normal  American  house 


hold,   is  well  represented  in  the  following 
from  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean: 

THREE-FOURTHS  of  the  population  of  Chi- 
cago  overeat.  Not  too  much  drink,  but  too 
much  food,  is  the  evil  that  does  the  most  harm 
in  our  world  of  today.  The  ills  of  the  human 
body  are  due  to  the  hurried  and  irregular  habits 
of  eating,  to  poor  foods,  to  improperly  cooked 
foods,  and  more  than  all  else,  to  OVEREATING. 

Melancholia  and  suicide  are  generally  believed 
to  result  from  too  little  food.  The  new  theory 
of  life  is  that  melancholia  is  caused  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  ptomaines  in  the  body,  due  to  decay 
from  overeating  and  that  suicides  result  as  a 
rule  from  this  condition  of  melancholia. 

This  is  the  theory  of  the  well  known  Chicago 
rectal  specialist,  Dr.  John  Maxwell  Auld,  based 
on  his  observation  in  his  years  of  practice.  Dr. 
Auld,  who  was  for  many  years  the  major  oper- 
ator on  intestinal  diseases  at  one  of  the  big 
South  Side  hospitals  of  the  city,  declares  that 
nearly  all  the  ills  that  the  flesh  is  heir  to  are 
caused  by  the  fact  that  people  eat  too  much  and 
too  carelessly. 

Dr.  Auld  has  had  wide  opportunities  for  inves- 
tigation in  his  hospital  and  his  large  private  ex- 
perience, and  is  firm  in  the  idea  that  if  men  and 
women  would  regulate  their  diet  they  could  make 
the  world  a  better  and  a  brighter  place. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  overeating  that  is 
the  prime  evil  of  Chicago  is  nervous  indigestion. 
When  the  head  of  the  firm  indulges  in  a  fit  of 
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temper  that  throws  the  office  into  a  panic  and 
upsets  the  equilibrium  of  the  plant  for  the  whole 
day,  it  is  because  he  has  not  properly  digested 
his  meals.  When  the  bookkeeper  gets  so  nervous 
that  he  makes  a  mistake  that  ties  up  the  office 
for  hours  that  it  may  be  straightened  out,  it  is 
because  he  has  eaten  his  lunch  too  hurriedly. 
When  the  stenographer  weeps  at  a  rebuke  and 
immediately  resigns  because  she  is  spoken  to,  it 
is  because  the  cream  puffs  that  constituted  her 
noonday  meal  do  not  agree  with  her. 

Chicago  is  killing  itself  with  the  disease  of 
"too  much  lunch  counter,"  says  Dr.  Auld.  We 
eat  too  much  meat  and  not  enough  vegetables, 
too  much  improperly  cooked  food  and  not  enough 
of  real  nourishment.  We  drink  too  much  coffee, 
for  coffee  is  too  stimulating  and  interferes  with 
the  natural  processes  of  digestion.  Coffee  is 
especially  harmful,  the  physician  says,  because 
its  constituents  of  caffeine  and  tannate  of  caf- 
feine coagulate  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  body 
and  produce  insoluble  compounds  which  slowly 
poison  the  system. 

More  than  half  of  the  domestic  infelicity  that 
has  made  Chicago  the  divorce  mart  of  the  United 
States  is  due  to  the  indigestion  of  the  unfortu- 
nates, who  think  that  it  is  a  case  of  heart  and 
soul,  when  it  is  really  a  matter  of  dyspepsia. 
Change  of  diet  would  be  a  better  ctire  for  the 
marital  troubles  than  change  of  affinities. 


"MILK  CHEWERS"  IN  BOSTON 


Fletcherite    Society    Organized    to    Reduce    the 
Amount  of  Food  Eaten. 

j(^,seientific,  albeit  to  some  persQns  a  tedi- 
ous, way  out  of  the  evils  of  over-feeding  is 
suggested  injtlLe  foUowiog  from  the  St.  Louis 
Republic:     ;  i; 

Boston. — New  cults  spring  up  like  mushrooms 
ip  Boston  and  generally  live  and  die  there,  but 
the  vei'y  newest  of  them  all,  the  followers  of 
wijich  are  flippantly  called  * '  The  Milk  Chew- 
ers, ' '  are  attibitiotisly  planning  to  extend  their 
missionary  efforts  to  ten  other  big  cities  and 
thereby  quickly  make  their  movement  national. 
These  are  the  laudable  results  which  the  "Milk 
Chewers"  aim  and  expect  to  bring  about: 

1.    D6ath  to  all  food  trusts! 
'  2.     Reduction  of  living  expenses  to  half  pres- 
ent amount! 

3.  Annihilation  of  doctors ! 

4.  Abolition  of  race  suicide! 

,  The  "Milk  Chewers"  are  not  a  lot  of  old  wom- 
en faddists  or  dilettante  scientists.  The  charter 
members  are  staid  and  highly  respectable  Bos- 
tonians.  "Milk  Chewers"  is  the  name  given 
to  the  new  cult  by  facetious  unbelievers.  Correct- 
ly speaking,  its  uiembers  are  "Fletcherites,"  fol- 
lowers of  the  philosophy  of  the  great  masticator, 
Horace  rletpher,  who  says  that  each  mouthful 
of  milk  should  be  chewed  or  insalivated  as  com-, 
pletely  as  if  it  \yere  solid  fpod. 

By  public  speaking  and  the  distribution  of  lit- 


erature, the  "Fletcherites"  will  strive  to  teach 
people  that  they  could  subsist  if  they  would  only 
try  it,  on  a  mere  fraction  of  the  food  they  now 
buy.  Something  must  be  done,  they  say,  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  foods — 
what  could  be  better  than  the  cutting  down  of  the 
daily  rations? 

"If  you  have  been  eating  two  eggs  for  break- 
fast," say  the  "Fletcherites,"  "begin  by  eating 
only  one,  drink  only  one  cup  of  coffee,  use  only 
one  lump  of  sugar — one  of  everything  where 
you  have  hitherto  used  two  or  more. 

"What's  the  use,"  they  ^y,  "of  throwing 
into  your  system  twice  as  much  fuel  as  is  really 
needed,  especially  as  food,  like  all  fuel,  has  its 
proportionate  amount  of  ashes  to  be  disposed  of? 
It's  simply  wasting  energy  and  money." 


IMITATING  THE  PEANUT  MAN 

Aurora  Men  Who  Are  Subsisting  on  Single  Diets 
of  Beans,  Onions,  Etc. 

The  usual  faddist,  of  course,  •develops 
when  important  reforms  are  in  progress,  and 
that  dietary  reform  has  been  no  exception  to 
this  rule  can  be  gs-thered  from  the  following 
in  the  New  York  World: 

Chicago. — The  battle  between  exponents  of  the 
single  diet  has  all  the  people  of  Aurora,  111.,  sit- 
ting up  nights  and  wagering  money  on  the  result. 
At  the  present  writing  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Allen,  pea- 
nut eater  and  food  specialist,  is  leading  the  whole 
outfit.  He  is  forty-two  years  of  age  and  has  sub- 
sisted for  sixteen  consecutive  days  on  an  exclu- 
sive peanut   diet. 

He  has  lost  seven  pounds,  but  complains  of 
overfeeding  on  the  pitrogen  side,  and  is  now 
fasting  for  two  days  preparatory  to  tackling  the 
goobers  again. 

James  Pureell,  a  boilermaker^  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  who  believed  that  onions  were  the  ideal 
food,  went  to  the  bad  for  three  days  and  is  out 
of  the  race.  Other  men  refused  to  work  in  the 
same  boiler  with  him. 

Edgar  Brobst,  a  foundryman,  forty-five  years, 
who  believes  that  beans  are  better  than  either 
onions  or  peanuts,  has  been  going  twelve  day* 
and  has  gained  two  pounds  and  does  hard  work. 

Harry  Spoden,  machinist,  has  a -weakness  for 
sauerkraut.  He  has  been  going  fourteen  days 
on  nothing  but  sauerkraut — ten  plates  of  it  a 
day.^  He  has  lost  five  pounds,  but  feels  "fine." 

Thomas  Allen,  a  milk  eater  of  fifty,  is  taking 
the  malted  milk  route. 

Dr.  Allen,  who  says  he  expects  to  stay  with 
the  peanuts  sixty  days,  was  asked:  "What  do 
you  think  of  the  sauerkraut  eater  in  your  town? 
Would  you  recommend  an  exclusive  diet  of  sauer- 
kraut for  such  delicate  stomachs  as  cannqt  main- 
tain an  exclusively:  paaaut  diet  without  "signs  of 
liypei-nqtrition?"  "  -  . 

."Nothing  to  it,"  said  tlie  peanut  eater;  "noth- 
ing to  it.     Sauerkraut  contains  vinegar'for  the 
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preservation  of  the  vegetable,  and  when*  taken 
into  the  stomach  it  aids  fermentation,  which  is 
to  be  avoided." 

"How  about  the  green  onion  diett" 

"That  is  better.  Onions  ripened  and  of  full 
size,  taken  with  apples  or  other  fruits  not  mixed 
indiscriminately,  are  an  excellent  article  of  diet. 
Green  onions,  like  peanuts,  are  good  in  their 
place,  but  a  man  could  live  on  onions  better  alone 
than  he  could  in  company  with  some  one  else." 

The  bean  man  said:  "The  only  thing  I  take 
with  beans  is  water.  I  eat  them  cooked  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways — bean  soup,  bean  bread,  baked 
beans,  boiled  beans,  roasted  beans.  The  woman 
with  whom  I  board  is  a  great  cook.  I  haven't 
got  tired  of  the  beans  yet.  I  eat  the  small  navy 
variety.  It  may  be,  though,  that  tomorrow  I 
will  eat  some  lima  or  string  beans  for  the  sake 
of  variety.  I  am  not  confining  myself  to  any  par- 
ticular bean." 

Said  the  sauerkraut  man:  "Sauerkraut  is  the 
finest  food  on  earth.  My  health  is  better  than 
it  ever  was.  I  eat  sauerkraut  cooked  and  raw, 
and  also  raw  cabbage,  which  I  like  the  best  •  of 
all,  especially  the  stalks;  it  is  like  a  nut." 

PEANUTS  AS  A  BEAUTY  DIET 

A  565-Pound  Judge  Fondly  Hopes  They  Will  Re- 
duce His  Embonpoint. 

Aurora,  111. — Justice  Peter  Klees,  Aurora's 
565-pound  Police  Court  Judge,  has  capitulated 
to  the  peanut  through  the  efforts  of.  Dr.  T.  J. 
Allen,  who  is  now  in  the  twelfth  day  of  his  sixty- 
day  test  of  the  peanut  as  a  diet.  A  loss  of  some 
hundredweights  of  his  undesired  flesh  is  promised 
the  judge. 

Justice  Klees  is  not  the  only  convert  to  the 
peanut  diet,  as  a  coterie  of  old  men  have  organ- 
ized a  peanut  eating  club,  seeking  rejuvenation. 
Dr.  Allen  now  tips  the  scales  at  1491/2,  against 
160  when  he  began  his  diet. 

FIERCE  PRICES  IN  CAFES 


Kate  Masterson  Arraigns  New  Yorkers  for  Pay- 
ing Higher  Than  Auyone  Anywhere. 

That  revolt  has  not  come  at  an  earlier 
period  against  the  extortions  of  high-class 
cafes  is  a  matter  of  wonder.  "Witness,  the 
New  York  World 's  article,  as  follows : 

In  New  York  we  have  a  scale  of  fictitious  values 
in  everything,  from  the  price  of  eggs  to  house 
rents.  During  the  Civil  War  when  conditions 
warranted  the  high  tariff,  prices  were  not  larger 
for  the  necessities  of  life  than  they  are  now, 
when  there  is  no  possible  reason  for  extortionate 
charges,  except  of  course,  the  desire  of  those  per- 
nicious combinations  known  as  the  trusts  for 
looting  the  pockets  of  the  public  that  their  own 
may  be  filled. 

How  long  Americans  will  allow  Europeans  to 
consider  them  in  this  respect  a  nation  of  fools 


it  is  not  possible  to  foretell.  The  average  New 
Yorker  thinks  himself  the  sharpest  business  man 
in  the  world,  but  he  continues  to  run  for  his 
pleasures  to  those  places  where  the  highest  prices 
are  charged,  often  regardless  of  any  real  value, 
but  because  of  a  name  or  a  popular  reputation. 

Hotels,  theaters,  restaurants,  milliners  and  jew- 
elers, their  labels  synonymous  with  excessive 
charges,  continue  to  draw  the  trade  and  to  in- 
crease their  already  exorbitant  charges,  knowing 
that  their  clientele  will  stand  the  goad. 

In  no  one  item  is  the  guillibility  of  the  New 
York  public  that  fluctuates  about  Fifth  avenue 
and  Broadway  for  twelve  months  in  the  year  ex- 
emplified more  fully  than  in  the  one  important 
item  of  dinner.  The  New  Yorker  pays  more  for 
his  dinner  than  any  one  in  the  world. 

Foreign  Cafes  Much  Cheaper. 

In  Paris  there  are  restaurants  that  are  consid- 
ered frightfully  extravagant  in  their  prices  by 
Europeans,  but  visiting  Americans  find  the 
charges  on  the  menus  actually  lower  than  those 
exacted  hy  the  most  fashionable  restaurants  of 
Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway. 

The  Vate  de  la  Paix  may  charge  a  dollar  for 
a  peach,  but  peaches  are  a  rarity  in  France.  In 
New  York  they  are  plentiful,  yet  a  dollar  is  asked 
for  a  dish  of  peaches  a  la  Melba  on  Broadway 
and  no  one  seems  to  regard  it  as  an  imposition. 

The  finest  London  restaurants,  famed  for  their 
cuisine  and  their  wines,  charge  less  than  one- 
third  of  our  rates  for  such  familiar  dishes  as 
ices,  pastries,  salads  and  sweets,  while  meats, 
which  are  scarcer  and  dearer  in  London,  are 
cheaper  on  the  London  menus  than  they  are  on 
those  of  New  York. 

Only  the  one  item  of  fruit  in  London  reaches 
the  standard  set  by  our  smart  New  York  eating 
places,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  fruit  to  London 
from  the  country  is  so  high  that  it  is  the  most 
expensive  luxury  in  market  there.  England  pro- 
duces fruit  plentifully,  but  the  cost  of  carrying 
it  to  town  takes  away  the  grower's  profits. 

In  May  of  this  year — a  backward  spring  owing 
to  cold  weather — two  shillings  was  the  price  for 
strawberries  served  with  cream  at  the  Savoy  or 
the  New  Ritz,  in  London,  but  the  returned  New 
Yorker  found  them  at  this  price  in  the  New 
York  hotels  in  July,  with  all  the  markets  of  Jer- 
sey, Long  Island  and  the  South  to  draw  from  so 
richly  that  they  are  extremely  cheap  in  the 
wholesale  markets. 

In  June  and  July  the  price  falls  to  a  shilling 
in  the  best  London  restaurants,  but  in  New  York 
the  charge  continues  the  same  on  Fifth  avenue, 
although  the  supply  is  plentiful  to  such  an  extent 
that  every  comer  gprocery  offers  good  berries  at 
retail  for  at  most  15  cents  a  box. 

Charge  Regardless  of  Season. 

In  other  words,  our  restaurants  in  New  York 
charge  according  to  their  fashionable  clientele  or 
their  popularity,  or  for  any  and  every^cause  ex- 
cept the  market  prices  of  the  foods  their  serve 
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and  a  fair  allowance  of  profit  for  the  produce 
seller  and  the  restaurateur. 

A  man  not  long  ago  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  res- 
taurant with  two  ladies,  after  a  luxurious  din- 
ner, decided  that  a  small  portion  of  game  duck 
would  be  an  admirable  addition  to  the  salad. 
The  order  had  been: 

Three    cocktails 75 

Muskmelon $1.50 

Three  little  neck  clams 75 

Caviar  pates 1,50 

Three   chicken  okra    1.50 

Three    sole    Marguery    3.00 

Champagne 7.00 

Filet  mignon  3.00 

French  artichoke 2.25 


1  Haricots  Verts 37 

1  Parf ait  de  f oie  gras 1.00 

1  Caille  Cocotte 1.25 

1  Salad 25 


OUR  COOKING  BARBARIC 


So  a  Royal  German  Chef  Says — Clam  Chowder 
Our  Only  Thing. 

Berlin. — Albert  Neumann,  chef  to  her  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Prussian  Crown  Princess  Cecile, 
has  returned  from  a  tour  in  America  a  disap- 
pointed man. 

He  was  dispatched  to  the  land  of  unlimited 
possibilities  to  search  high  and  low  for  some  cul- 


Just  Two  More. 

Pat — ^We'll  take  jist  wan  more  to  drown  our 
sorrows,  Moike. 

Mike — We  will. 

Pat — An'  thin  we'll  take  another  wan  for  a 
loife-preserver  to  save  the  poor  divils  from  a 
wathery  grave ! — London  Sketch. 


Peas,  etc. 1.70 

Salad  of  lettuce  hearts 2.00 

The  bill  for  these  items  was  well  over  $20 
when  the  man  asked  the  waiter  to  bring  two 
game  ducks,  broiled.  The  waiter  consulted  the 
head  waiter,  who  came  to  the  table  to  explain 
that  the  restaurant  could  not  serve  two  ducks  to 
three  persons.  And  in  spite  of  all  argument  he 
persisted  in  his  decision. 

The  American  hotel  man  speaks  of  rents  being 
higher  in  New  York,  but  no  rent  is  higher  than 
that  paid  by  the  Cafe  Royal  in  Regent  Street, 
for  instance,  where  one  portion  is  served  for  two 
persons  at  such  reasonable  prices  as  these : 

1  Pot  au  feu    $0.50 

1  Sole  Weleska 87 

1  Supreme  d  'agneau 87 


inary  delicacies  better  than  anything  made  in 
Germany,  and  all  he  brought  back  worthy  of  im- 
itation, he  reports,  is  the  clam  chowder. 

Altogether  he  found  American  cooking  devoid 
of  novelty  or  especial  excellence.  .  He  says  the 
only  good  American  cooking  is  French.  Indeed, 
he  says  that  the  real  American  cooking  is  simply 
barbaric — always  excepting  the  clam  chowder, 
which  he  hopes  to  make  a  favorite  dish  at  the 
Crown  Princess's  table. 

Herr  Neumann  was  rather  astonished  at  the 
failure  of  the  American  hotel  cooks  to  achieve 
distinction,  for  he  found  they  had  everything 
to  do  it  with.  The  great  New  York  hotels,  he 
says,  have  kitchen  arrangements,  which,  for  ex- 
tensiveness,  cleanliness  and  completeness  equal 
those  of  the  finest  royal  palaces  in  Europe. 
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TROUT  POOL  ON  STEAMER 


Big  Hamburg-American  Liner  Provides  New  Ac- 
commodation for  Epicures. 

The  ocean  hotel  Amerika  is  now  a  floating 
aquarium,  also.  There  wasn't  a  prouder  man 
aboard  than  ''Charlie"  Nagle,  manager  of  the 
-Ritz-Carlton  restaurant,  when  the  Jlamburg- 
American  floating  hostelry  arrived  yesterday 
^from  Hamburg,  Southampton  and  (J!!herbourg;  for 
had  he  not  sold  to  his  customers  in  the  restaurant 
'iiiore  than  500  ffesh  t'roUt  and  150  carp? 
' '  Charlie  thought  the  new  aquarium,  with  its 
,scientific  apparatus  for  keeping  the  fish  alive  and 
fat,  was  the  finest  piece  of  news  aboard. 
'  "Why,  Commodore  James  Gordon  Bennett  liad 
fish  every  day,"  said  Charlie  proudly.  '*! 
showed  him  the  live  fish,  and  then  I  cooked  it  for 
him." 

The  tanks,  big  zinc  affairs,  filled  with  fresh 
water,  are  housed  away  up  pn  the  top  of  the 
ship,  near  the  base  of  the  smokestack.  The  water 
is  supplied  with  fresh  oxygen  by  pumping  it 
into  the  tops  of  little  towers,  where  through 
punctures  the  fresh  air  comes  in  touch  with  it, 
and  thus  the  trout  are  kept  alive  and  jumping. 

The  scientific  sharps  who  looked  after  the 
fish  were  Ernest  Marquardt,  engineer;  Dr.  George 
L.  Erlwein,  inventor  of  the  system,  and  Eugene 
Sehiff,  representative  of  the  Berlin  house  that 
supplied  the  speckled  morsels.  Seven  hundred- 
weight of  carp  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  hun- 
dredweight of  trout  were  shipped  on  the  Amerika. 
They  have  been  on  board  since  October  2  and 
they  were  two  days  on  the  way  from  Berlin.  The 
trout  are  from  Denmark,  the  carp  from  Calasia, 
on  the  Oder. 

Going  back  to  Europe,  the  engineers  will  stock 
up  with  a  lot  of  American  fish. 


VEGETARIAN  ON  A  TRAMP 


Twenty-Two  Year  Old  Athlete  Who  Makes  Trip 
Without  Eating  Meat. 

St.  Louis. — Hard  as  nails,  Charles  A.  Krame^, 
who  is  walking  to  San  Francisco,  subsisting' 
meanwhile  entirely  on  a  vegetarian  diet,  has  ar- 
rived here. 

Kramer  started  from  Duluth,  June  20,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Chicago  Vegetarian  Society. 
A  trained  vegetarian  of  eight  years'  experience 
the  society  engaged  him  to  prove  the  virtues  of 
cereal  muscle-making  by  a  record  tramp. 

The  vegetarian  athlete  is  a  fine  live  exhibit. 
He  is  twenty-two  years  of  age,  five  feet  three 
inches  in  height,  spare  to  the  degree  of  sinewy 
toughness.  His  skin  is  swarthy  from  constant 
exposure  to  the  vagaries  of  nature.  His  brown 
eyes  are  clear  and  unflinching  and  his  nerves  are 
all  asleep  with  amiability. 

"  I  am  spreading  the  propaganda  of  vegetarian- 
ism as  I  walk,"  said  Kramer.  "I  would  be  less 
lonely  if  I  could  convert  some  good  dog  to  the 
only  diet,  but  thus  far  I  have  failed  to  find  one 


that  has  forgotten  the  carnivorous  instincts  of 
his  species. 

''When  I  left  Duluth  in  June  I  took  a  zigzag 
-course  across  Minnesota,  covering  900  miles  be- 
tween that  point  to  Chicago,  where  t  arrived 
.fabout  September  14,  I  was  sent  off  from  the 
city  hall  at  Chicago  with  a  brass  band  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  .  ' 

"Here  I  am  in  St.  Louis  getting  my  'third 
wind,'  so  to  speak.  I  have  worn  out  two  pairs 
of  shoes  thus  far  on  the  journey.  Remember 
that  some  days  I  cover  thirty  miles  at'  a  good 
swinging  tramp.  Feel  the  tendons  of  my  legs 
and  the  muscles  of  my  arms.  Hard  enough? 
All  developed  on  a  vegetable  diet. 

Takes  No  Stimulants. 

"On  my  route  I  partake  of  no  tea,  coffee,  to- 
bacco or  liquors.  The  longer  I  Tvalk,  the  harder 
I  get  and  the  clearer  I  can  think.  My  mental 
faculties  are  keen  enough  to  enable  me  to  make 
my  way  without  relying  upon  the  society  for 
funds.  I  started  without  a  cent,  but  have  ac- 
cumulated money  by  selling  photographs  of 
myself. 

"I  give  lectures  in  schools,"  lyceums  and 
churches.  I  sleep  as  comfortably  and  peacefully 
in  a  farm  house  by  the  wayside  as  I  do  in  a  city 
hotel.     I  have  a  zest  for  everything  I  encounter, 

"I  find  that  my  interest  in  the  most  trifling 
things,  so  called  by  the  average  person,  is  keener 
than  when  as  a  boy  the  world  was  full  of  novelty 
to  my  untutored  eyes.  Living  outdoors  and  eat- 
ing what  the  outdoors  Jjroduces  has  given  me  a 
more  heartfelt  interest  in  my  fellow  man  and  less 
selfishness. ' ' 

Kramer  expects  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
by  February  15. 


NEW  SAUCE  FOR  SPAGHETTI 


A  Method  of  Preparing  the  Italian  Dish  Seldom 
Seen  Here, 

It  means  something  in  these  days  to  talk  about 
"the  best"  recipe  in  the  world  for  spaghetti.  A 
few  years  ago,  before  so  many  table  d'hote  cooks 
had  come  to  this  country  to  teach  Americans  how 
to  prepare  this  viand,  one  might  have  made  such 
an  assertion  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and 
yet,  even  in  the  face  of  all  this  superior  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  spaghetti  cooking,  here  is 
a  recipe  that  has  been  voted  far  superior  to  any 
that  has  yet  been  devised  by  either  the  French 
or  the  Italian  cook. 

To  prepare  this  popular  dish  in  this  fashion 
boil  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  spaghetti  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  to  which  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  two  thinly  sliced  cloves  of  garlic,  and  half 
a  green  pepper,  also  sliced,  have  been  added. 
When  the  water  has  begun  to  boil  again,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  spaghetti,  cook  slowly 
until  the  pipes  have  become  properly  soJPt,  Then 
drain  them.  Put  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter in  the  saucepan  in  which  the  spaghetti  was 
cooked,   and,  when   the   latter   has  drained   suf- 
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fieiently,  return  it  to  this  pan  and  add  one  eanful 
of  the  imported  tomato  paste  that  can  be  ob- 
tained at  the  Italian  grocers.  Mix  the  ingredi- 
ents thoroughly,  but  do  it  gently,  lest  you  break 
the  tender  tubes,  and,  when  well  blended,  cover 
with  about  two-thirds  of  your  sauce,  reserving 
the  other  third  of  the  sauce  until  just  before  the 
dish  is  to  go  to  the  table,  accompanied  by  the 
inevitable  side  dish  of  well-grated  Parmesan 
cheese. 

To  make  this  sauce — and  it  is  the  sauce,  of 
course,  that  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  delicious 
qualities  that  combine  so  perfectly  in  this  par- 
ticular recipe — one  must  have  the  carcass  of  a 
bird  that  has  previously  been  roasted  with  an 
old-fashioned  bread-crumb  and  herb  stuffing.  A 
turkey  will  do;  a  capon  is  better;  even  a  chicken 
may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  nicely,  but 
the  basis  par  excellence  for  this  savory  combina- 
tion is  the  carcass  of  a  roasted  duck,  or  the  car- 

For  this  reason  the  inventor  of  this  method  of 
easses  of  a  pair  of  ducks  are  better, 
cooking  spaghetti  never  attempts  to  prepare  it  in 
this  fashion  except  on  those  days  when  he  may 
have  the  remains  of  the  roasted  ducks  in  the 
icebox.  When  thus  prepared,  he  takes  the  car- 
casses of  the  ducks,  and,  having  first  broken 
them  into  pieces,  he  puts  them,  with  all  the 
stuffing  remaining,  in  enough  cold  water  to  cover 
them  thoroughly,  after  which  he  lets  them  boil 
slowly  until  all  the  meat  is  ready  to  drop  from 
the  bones  at  a  touch  of  the  fork.  As 'the  water 
boils  down  he  adds  more  from  time  to  time,  as  it 
is  his  aim  to  see  that  about  three  pints  of  liquid 
stock  remain  after  the  contents  of  the  saucepan 
have  been  strained. 

In  the  meantime,  in  a  frying  pan,  he  cooks 
three  or  four  slices  of  tender  calf's  liver  with 
two  or  three  slices  of  thinly  cut  fat  bacon.  When 
cooked  sufficiently  he  chops  all  the  liver  with 
about  one  slice  of  the  bacon,  and  this  goes  into 
the  stock  just  before  it  is  removed  from  the  fire. 
Half  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  kitchen  bouquet  is 
then  added,  and  the  sauce  is  ready  to  be  poured 
over  the  spaghetti. 


CHICKEN  GUMBO  OF  THE  SOUTH 


An  UnfaiKng  Sign  of  the  Crossing  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line. 

Even  if  a  man  never  took  his  eyes  off  his  soup 
plate  he  ought  to  know  of  his  location  as  soon  as 
he  goes  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Any 
one  with  a  trace  of  sense  could  tell  it  by  the 
okra. 

Okra  is  as  common  in  the  South  as  it  is  rare 
in  the  North.  It  is  said  to  be  synonymous  with 
gumbo,  though  some  authorities  declare  that 
gumbo  involves  the  presence  of  other  items  than 
merely  okra.  As  the  latter  appears  in  American 
seed  catalogues  under  at  least  fifty  different 
names,  there  seems  to  be  room  for  some  con- 
fusion. 

It  is   said   that    okra    came    originally    from 


Africa,  and  indeed  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
Egyptians  used  it  long  ago.  Tons  of  it  are 
grown  in  Turkey  and  the  northern  part  of  Africa, 
and  it  is  a  staple  article  of  food  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  Central  America. 

In  this  country  its  principal  use  is  in  making 
the  various  gumbo  soups.  The  pods  not  only 
give  an  agreeable  flavor,  but  a  peculiar  mucilagin- 
ous consistency,  which  is  highly  prized  by  those 
who  like  it. 

Sometimes  the  young  seeds  are  cooked  as  a 
vegetable,  as  green  peas  are.  Sometimes  they 
are  boiled  and  served  with  French  dressing  as 
salad. 

According  to  directions  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  no  copper,  brass,  or  iron 
cooking  vessel  should  be  used  in  preparing  okra. 
The  metal  will  discolor  the  pods  and  even  render 
them  poisonous.  Use  only  agate,  porcelain,  or 
earthen  ware. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune's  cook  book  gives 
the  following  recipe  for  chicken  gumbo: 

One  chicken. 

One  onion. 

One-half  pod  of  red  pepper  without  the  seeds. 

Two  pints  of  okra,  or  about  fifty  pods. 

Two  large  slices  of  ham. 

Two  large  tomatoes. 

One  bay  leaf. 

One  sprig  of  thyme  or  parsley. 

One  tablespoonful  each  of  lard  and  butter. 

Salt  and  cayenne  to  taste. 

Clean  and  cut  up  the  chicken.  Cut  the  ham 
into  small  squares  or  dice  and  chop  the  onion, 
parsley,  and  thyme.  Skin  the  tomatoes  and  chop 
fine,  saving  the  juice.  Wash  and  stem  the  okras 
and  slice  into  thin  layers  of  one-half  inch  each. 

Put  the  lard  and  butter  into  the  soup  kettle 
and  when  hot  add  the  chicken  and  the  ham.  Cover 
closely  and  let  it  simmer  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Then  add  the  chopped  onions,  parsley,  thyme, 
and  tomatoes,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent 
scorching. 

Then  add  the  okras,  and  \yhen  -vyell  browned 
add  the  juice  of  the  tomatoes,  which  imparts  a 
superior  flavor. 

The  okra  is  very  delicate  and  is  liable  to  scorch 
if  not  stirred  frequently.  For  this  reason  many 
Creole  cooks  fry  the  okras  separately  in  a  frying 
pan,  seasoning  with  the  pepper,  cayenne,  and  salt, 
and  then  add  them  to  the  chicken.  Equally  good 
results  may  be  obtained  with  less  trouble  by 
simply  adding  the  okra  to  the  frying  chicken  and 
watching  constantly  to  prevent  scorching.  The 
least  taste  of  a  scorch  spoils  the  flavor  of  the 
gumbo. 

When  well  fried  and  browned,  add  about  three 
quarts  of  boiling  water  and  set  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  to  simmer  for  about  an  hour  longer. 
Serve  hot  with  nicely  boiled  rice.  Round  steak 
may  be  substituted  for  chicken,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  chicken  gumbo  is  the  best 
flavored. 
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A  Labor  Leader  Exhausted 


MITCHELL.  THE  LINCOLN  OF  THE  COAL  MINERS,    RETIRES  FROM 

ILL  HEALTH  AFTER   REMARKABLE  CAREER— ROUTED 

MILLION-DOLLAR  COMBINE  IN  TWO  GREAT  STRIKES. 


MUCH  pathos  attaches  to  the  fact  that 
just  at  the  time  when  the  American 
people  have  come  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  placing  restraints  upon  the  excesses  of 
capital,  one  of  the  men  who  has  fought  most 
bravely  and  most  successfully  in  behalf  of 
Labor's  protest  against  this  same  evil,  should 
find  his  health  requiring  him  to  retire  from 
active  career.  Said  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  in  portraying  the  life  of  John 
Mitchell,  this  signal  Labdr  leader: 

The  retirement  of  John  Mitchell  from  the  pres- 
idency of  a  labor  union  engages  more  public  at- 
tention than  would  the  withdrawal  from  public 
life  of  probably  any  other  man  in  America  with 
the  exception  of  President  Roosevelt. 

And  who  is  this  John  Mitchell,  and  what  has 
he  done  that  makes  his  retirement  of  so  much 
moment  ? 

Why  is  his  withdrawal  from  the  leadership  of 
a  labor  union  an  event  that  challenges  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation? 

In  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  the  name  of  John  Mitchell  is  whis- 
pered in  the  reverential  awe  that  is  the  tribute 
of  the  lowly  to  the  hero.  The  sullen  peasant  of 
Ruthenia  looks  across  the  sunset  and  dreams  of 
the  day  when  he  will  sail  to  the  land  from  which 
his  more  fortunate  brother  writes  home  of  John 
Mitchell,  the  man  who  fights  the  battles  of  the 
poor. 

In  Calabria,  Poland,  Finland,  wherever  the 
mails  can  carry  the  scrawled  letters  of  the  im- 
migrant hordes  that  have  flooded  the  mines  of 
America,  John  Mitchell  is  enveloped  in  the  halo 
of  romantic  admiration. 

But  in  this  country  we  know  John  Mitchell  for 
a  business-like,  clear-headed,  high-minded  leader 
of  the  forces  of  toil  in  their  irresistible  uplift. 

The  Lincoln  of  Labor. 

He  has  been  called  the  Lincoln  of  Labor.  To 
one  who  has  studied  the  characters  of  the  two 
men,  the  metaphor  is  striking  in  its  aptness. 

The  dominant  note  in  the  career  of  the  great 
emancipator  was  patience — patience  with  his 
friends,  patience  with  his  enemies,  patience  in  de- 
feat, and,  what  was  more  noteworthy  still,  pa- 
tience in  victory. 

And  no  man  could  know  John  Mitchell  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  great  anthracite  strike  of  1902, 


when,  with  winter  coming  on,  the  miners  found 
themselves  facing  a  depleted  treasury,  cold  homes, 
empty  larders,  hungry  wives  and  children,  their 
billion-dollar  antagonist  cocksure  of  victory,  re- 
viling the  union  president  in  terms  of  grossest 
abuse — no  one  could  have  looked  into  those  deep, 
sad  eyes  and  watched  that  thoughtful  face  with- 
out sympathy  with  the  suggestion  that  the  mantle 
of  Lincoln  had  fallen  on  another  man  from  his 
own  State  of  Illinois  to  help  carry  on  the  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  the  toiler. 

And  if  John  Mitchell  is  the  Lincoln  of  Labor, 
he  is  also  its  Napoleon,  but  a  Napoleon  who  has 
never  known  a  Waterloo — not  even  a  Leipsic. 

And  now  at  thirty-nine  he  voluntarily  retires 
to  the  Elba  of  his  own  little  home. 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  fulsome  over  the  common- 
place that  even  deserved  praise  of  the  exceptional 
may  seem  to  be  exaggerated.  But  a  review 
of  the  achievements  of  John  Mitchell  is  con- 
vincing. 

Having  displayed  the  mind  of  a  statesman  in 
grasping  huge  problems  and  the  genius  of  a  great 
military  commander  in  the  strategical  conduct  of 
vast  campaigns,  having  received  the  tribute  of 
toiling  millions  and  the  grudging  compliment  of 
the  intellectual  exponents  of  intrenched  privilege, 
having  thrust  aside  the  crown  of  political  prefer- 
ment and  rebuked  the  Satan  of  Mammon  who 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Corporation  Temple 
tried  to  tempt  him  with  the  offers  of  princely 
salaries,  this  man  about  to  go  into  private  life  is 
well  worthy  of  study. 

Mitchell's  Early  Life. 

John  Mitchell  was  born  in  Braidwood,  111.,  on 
February  4,  1869.  Both  his  mother  and  father 
""vere  of  Irish  birth.  His  father  had  served  witJi 
honor  in  the  Union  army  throughout  the  Civil 
War. 

The  boy  was  two  years  old  when  his  mother 
died.  His  father  married  a  second  wife,  and  in 
1875  he  died,  leaving  nothing  to  help  his  small 
family  in  their  fight  for  existence. 

Young  Mitchell's  stepmother  may  have  been 
kindly  enough,  but  circumstances  were  not  such 
that  she  could  give  her  stepson  any  advantages. 
He  attended  school  a  few  months  each  year,  but 
he  was  needed  at  home  to  care  for  the  younger 
children  while  their  mother  struggled  for  their 
sustenance. 

When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  determined  to 
strike  out  for  himself,  and  left  home*  to  take 
work  on  a  farm.    But  he  was  the  son  of  a  miner, 
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and  had  it  in  his  blood.    Three  years  later  found 
him  back  in  Braidwood,  at  work  in  the  mines. 

His  first  work  underground  was  that  of  a  door- 
keeper, a  position  which  he  later  eloquently  de- 
scribed in  his  pleadings  for  the  mine  boy  during 
the  great  Pennsylvania  strikes.  In  this  job,  Mr. 
Mitchell  said,  "a,  worker  doesn't  see  daylight  in 
working  hours." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  his  mother's  home 
again  and  went  to  Braceville,  111.  Here  he  got 
his  first  taste  of  unionism.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
were  then  the  ruling  organization  in  labor  circles, 
and  he  aflBliated  himself  with  them.  But  the  boy- 
ish instinct  to  rove  took  hold  of  him,  and  he 
went  to  the  far  West.  He  worked  in  the  mines 
of  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  some  of  the  South- 
ern States.  Then,  in  1890,  he  returned  to  Illi- 
nois and  went  into  the  mines  at  Spring  Valley. 

Again  he  became  active  in  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor, and  was  quickly  elected  president  of  the 
local  assembly.  This  was  his  first  office  in  a  labor 
union. 

The  next  year  he  married  Miss  Katherine 
O'Rourke,  and  Spring  Valley  became  his  real 
home. 

The  New  Unionism. 

About  this  time  the  new  idea  of  trade  unionism 
commenced  to  grow  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  mori- 
bund Knights  of  Labor.  The  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  were  organized,  and  John  Mitchell 
was  among  the  earliest  of  the  recruits. 

His  habit  of  clear  thinking  and  plain  speak- 
ing had  attracted  attention  among  the  miners, 
and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee  stationed  at  Springfield, 
in  charge  of  many  reform  bills  in  which  the  union 
was  interested. 

Several  important  measures  were  put  through 
that  session  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
his   colleagues. 

The  following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
State  executive  board  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. This  was  the  year  in  which  the  new  union 
first  displayed  its  strength.  Up  to  this  time  the 
miners  had  been  practically  without  an  organi- 
zation. Conditions  had  become  unbearable,  and 
the  officers  of  the  new  union  were  given  powefr  to 
call  a  strike  whenever  they  saw  fit. 

July  4,  1897,  is  a  historic  date  in  the  annals  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  On  that  day  the  or- 
der went  into  effect  for  a  general  strike  of  all 
the  union  miners  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia  and  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania. 

** While  the  miners'  organization  at  that  time 
numbered  less  than  11,000,"  writes  Mr.  Mitchell, 
"110,000  men  threw  down  their  tools  and  the 
first  great  struggle  for  higher  wages  began." 

The  strike  lasted  two  months,  and  ended  with  a 
conference  between  the  union  representatives  and 
the  mine  owners.  The  basic  principle  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  was  established.  The 
mainspring  of  all  the  union  demands  since  that 


time  has  been  that  the  men  and  their  employers 
get  together  and  talk  things  over. 

In  that  struggle  John  Mitchell  acted  as  nation- 
al organizer  for  the  union.  The  following  year 
he  was  elected  by  the  national  board  as  acting 
president  to  serve  out  the  term  of  M.  D.  Ratch- 
ford,  who  had  retired.  In  January,  1899,  at  the 
convention  in  Pittsburg,  he  was  elected  national 
president. 

When  he  became  head  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  the  organization  had  43,000  members. 
To-day  it  has  nearly  600,000. 

The  policy  of  getting  together  is  still  dominant. 
On  this  point  Mr,  Mitchell  wrote  after  the  strike 
of  1903  was  settled  by  the  President's  Anthra- 
cite Commission: 

As  a  result  of  years'  experience  in  the  trades 
union  movement,  I  have  become  fully  convinced 
that  industrial  disturbances  have  more  frequent- 
ly occurred  by  the  refusal  or  failure  of  employ- 
ers and  employees  to  know  one  another,  and  to 
know  one  another's  business,  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

I  can  remember  well  the  time  when  I  was  quite 
a  young  boy  and  just  becoming  active  in  the 
labor  movement,  that  I  looked  upon  the  man  who 
owned  a  coal  mine  as  my  natural  enemy,  simply 
because  he  owned  a  coal  mine;  and  I  recall  quite 
well  an  instance  where  I  was  debarred  from  a 
conference  of  miners  and  operators,  by  the  op- 
erators, simply  because  I  was  regarded  as  a  labor 
agitator,  having  attended  a  few  more  conferences 
and  addressed  a  few  more  meetings  of  miners 
than  many  of  the  other  delegates  who  were  there ; 
but  those  days  have  passed,  and  the  men  I  re- 
garded then  as  my  natural  enemies,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  coal  operators,  I  have  grown  to 
respect,  and  while  they  differ  with  us,  I  believe 
that  they  are  sincere  in  their  opinion,  and 
I  believe  that  the  mine  owners  have  grown  to 
know  and  respect  the  opinions  of  the  miners  and 
to  realize  that  each  party  to  this  great  industrial 
question  has  rights  as  well  as  obligations  which 
the  other  must  respect;  and  if  all  employers  of 
labor  and  all  associations  of  labor  would  meet  and 
reason  together,  the  public  would  have  less  cause 
to  fear  industrial  eruptions  and  disturbances. 

Becomes  National  Figure. 

As  the  leader  of  the  bituminous  miners  Mr. 
Mitchell  won  many  notable  victories,  and  what 
was  more  important  in  the  eventuation,  the  con- 
fidence of  both  the  miners  and  the  mine  owners. 
But  it  was  not  until  he  came  into  the  anthracite 
field  in  1900  that  he  became  a  national  figure. 

Realizing  the  disorganized  and  abject  condi- 
tion of  the  anthracite  miners,  Mr.  Mitchell  had 
sent  his  deputies  to  evangelize  the  field.  The 
miners  listened  respectfully,  but  held  aloof.  They 
had  had  many  bitter  experiences  with  labor 
unions.  They  were  willing  to  give  their  support 
to  any  movement  for  better  conditions,  but  would 
not  ally  themselves  with  the  organization. 

It  is  Mr.  Mitchell's  own  testimony  that  when 
the  great  strike  was  called,  the  union  in  the  an- 
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thraeite  field  did  not  have  more  than  8000  mem- 
bers. 

The  operators,  mistaking  the  temper  of  the 
workers,  defied  the  union,  contemptuously  de- 
clined to  treat  with  it,  refused  all  demands,  and 
told  the  organization  to  do  its  worst. 

When  the  strike  was  called  on  April  1,  110,000 
men  laid  down  their  tools,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
struggle,  in  November,  130,000  men  ^  had  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  strikers. 

Under  the  influence  of^J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
Mark  Hanna,  the  operators  agreed  to  make  some 
concessions,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential 
election.  The  union  was  ignored,  but  all  the 
companies  posted  notices  of  a  10  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  wages,  and  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  powder  from  $2,50  a  keg  to  $1.50.  The  miners 
accepted  the  terms  and  went  back  to  work. 

Then  the  companies  proceeded  to  twist  the 
terms  to  suit  themselves.  The  10  per  cent  raise 
was  ruled  to  apply  only  to  those  who  were  paid 
by  the  day  or  month.  The  miners  paid  by  weight 
of  coal  taken  out  were  to  get  nothing  but  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  powder,  which  they 
could  buy  in  the  open  market  at  $1.25  a  keg  if 
permitted  to  do  so  by  the  companies. 

Another  compromise  was  arranged  whereby  the 
miners  got  a  21^  per  cent  advance  on  the  coal 
mined. 

The  Great  Struggle. 

This  agreement  stood  for  two  years,  and  in 
1902  came  the  great  struggle — greater  than  that 
of  1900,  because  both  sides  were  more  de- 
termined, better  organized  and  had  prepared  for 
the  fight. 

The  operators  were  free  in  their  admission  that 
they  courted  a  strike,  as  they  hoped  to  destroy 
the  union.  The  union  demands  were  briefly  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  a  uniform  wage  scale,  pay 
by  weight  instead  of  by  the  car,  which  might 
mean  anything  from  2700  to  3500  pounds,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  union  in  a  general  agree- 
ment. 

At  first  the  public  viewed  the  union  with  sus- 
picion. It  seemed  as  if  there  was  to  be  an  in- 
terminable complication  growing  out  of  successive 
demands.  Wasn't  the  10  per  cent  raise  in  1900 
sufficient?    was  asked. 

The  operators,  under  the  direction  of  Presi- 
dent George  F.  Baer,  of  the  Reading,  absolutely 
refused  to  treat  with  the  union  or  its  represen- 
tatives. 

It  was  now  that  Mr.  Mitchell's  genius  showed 
supreme.  In  the  1900  strike  the  gross  and  palpa- 
ble injustice  of  the  powder  extortion  alone  had 
won  the  support  of  the  public  for  the  miners. 
Now  Mr.  Mitchell  faced  a  delicate  question,  and 
he  mastered  it  with  superb  tact. 

First  he  showed  the  public  that  the  10  per 
cent  raise  in  1900  was  a  delusion,  that  the  cost 
of  living  had  been  advanced  to  the  miners  40  per 
cent  in  the  meantime,  and  that  a  large  item  in 
this  was  the  increased  price  of  coal. 

To  the  statement  that  the  union  breeds  strikes, 


Mr.  Mitchell  replied  that  there  are  more  petty, 
annoying  strikes  where  the  union  is  not  supreme 
than  where  it  is,  and  that  if  the  operators  would 
recognize  the  union,  the  organization  would  see 
to  it  that  the  men  would  live  up  to  their  agree- 
ments, and  that  there  would  be  no  strikes. 

Mr.  Baer  was  obdurate,  and  at  this  time  gave 
expression  to  his  notorious  divine-right  doctrine. 

Then  Mr.  Mitchell  began  that  series  of  master- 
ful retreats  which  seemed  like  a  succession  of  de- 
feats, each  of  which  left  the  vanquished  in  a 
stronger  position. 

One  after  another  the  demands  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  offer  of  a  settlement  made  on 
what  were  left. 

Winning  by  Retreat. 

Finally  the  miners'  position  was  stripped  bare. 
All  they  asked  was  that  the  operators  get  to- 
gether with  the  union  representatives  and  make 
an  effort  at  conciliation.  The  operators  were  still 
proudly  indifferent. 

Mr.  Mitchell  offered  to  leave  the  question  to 
the  arbitrament  '^f  the  Civic  Federation,  a  body 
largely  composed  of  capitalists.  Mr.  Baer  simply 
ignored  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Mitchell  proposed  that  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  Archbishop  Ireland,  Bishop  Potter, 
and  a  third  to  be  agreed  upon,  examine  the  con- 
ditions in  the  coal  industry,  and  if  the  commis- 
sioners decided  that  they  lived  in  a  manner 
befitting  Americans,  the  miners  would  go  back 
to  work,  providing  the  operators  would  yield  if 
the  commission  decided  against  them. 

Mr.  Baer  thought  he  had  the  men  beaten  by 
this  time  and  ignored  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Mitchell  then  modified  it  so  that  all  he 
asked  was  arbitration  if  the  commission  decided 
against  the  operators,  the  miners  to  go  to  work 
if  the  commission  decided  against  the  men. 

By  this  time  the  whole  country  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  eminent  fairness  of  Mitchell's 
position  that  even  the  financial  interests  were 
crying  to  Baer  to  come  to  terms. 

President  Roosevelt  grasped  the  opportunity  in 
the'  name  of  the  public,  which  was  paying  $20  a 
ton  for  coal  when  it  could  be  had  at  all. 

In  response  to  his  invitation  representatives 
of  the  miners  and  operators  met  in  the  White 
House.  But  in  the  President's  presence  the  op- 
erators insulted  Mr.  Mitchell.  "This,"  said  one 
of  them  in  substance,  "is  not  the  time  to  talk  of 
compromise  with  anarchy." 

The  first  White  House  conference  was  held  on 
October  3.  On  October  12  public  clamor  had  be- 
come so  fierce  that  Baer  was  frightened  into  ac- 
cepting a  modified  offer  from  President  Roose- 
velt for  intervention.  The  result  was  the  An- 
thracite Commission.  The  miners  had  won  again 
and  the  victory  was  John  Mitchell's. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Mitchell  wrote  his  famous 
lines : 

To  my  mind   the  great   lesson   which   the 

coal  strike  has  taught  is  that  the  individual 

is  nothing,  the  good  of  society  af  large  is 
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everything,  and  that  no  man,  no  combination 
of  men,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  power- 
ful, whether  they  belong  to  capital  or  to  la- 
bor, can  set  their  own  interests  or  their  own 

'  •  will  against  the  common  good. 

This  strike  has  taught  both  capital  and 
'.'  labor  that  they  owe  certain  obligations  to 
society,  and  that  these  obligations  must  be' 
discharged  in  good  faith.  If  both  are  fair 
and  conciliatory;  if  both  recognizie  the  moral 
restraint  of  the  state  of  society  to  which  they 

''   ai*e  surrounded,  there  need  be  few  strikes. 
■     The    final    judge     of     all     social    contests, 
whether    wars     or    strikes,     is     the     public, 

'  though  sometimes  it  takes  long  for  the  ver- 
dict to  be  rendered.  But  the'  verdict  when 
rendered  is  right,  and  the  contest  has  usually 
proved  enlightening,  evil  as  it  is  in  itself. 

People  will  always,  unless  human  nature 
changes,  reserve  the  right,  in  final  emergen- 
cies, to  fight.  But,  as  war  is  the  last  resort 
of  nations,  so  the  strike  and  the  lockout 
should  be  only  the  last  resort  of  labor  and 
capital. 

Against  Sympathetic  Strikes.  . 
The  story  of  Mitchell's  greatness  would  not  be 
'complete    without   reference    to    his    attitude    to- 
ward  the  movement   to   call  out   the   bituminous 
miners  in   sympathy  with   their  brethren  of  the 
hard  coal  field. 

In  July,  1902,  the  convention  was  held  at 
Wilkesbarre  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
question.  Although  many  of  the  conservative 
leaders  were  for  a  general  strike,  and  the  fever 
was  spreading  among  the  men,  Mr.  Mitchell 
counseled  against  it.    He  said : 

Sympathetic  strikes  have  many  adherents, 
and  the  efficacy  of  such  methods  appeals  . 
strongly  to  those  who,  being  directly  involved 
in  trouble,  do  not  always  recognize  the  ef- 
fect of  their  action  upon  the  public,  but  the 
past  history  of  the  labor  movement  teaches 
lessons  that  should  not  be  forgotten  to-day, 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  do  not  know 
of  one  solitary  sympathetic  strike  of  any 
magnitude  which  has  been  successful;  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
sympathetic  labor  struggles  have  resulted  in 
ignominious  and  crushing  defeat,  not  only 
for  the  branch  of  industry  originally  in- 
volved, but  also  for  the  divisions  participat- 
ing through  sympathy.  In  my  judgment  the 
United  Mine  Workers  should  not  repeat  the 
mistakes  which,  like  milestones,  mark  the 
path  trod  by  the  toiling  masses  in  their 
never-ceasing  struggle  for  "better  and  higher 
civilization.  This,  like  all  great  progressive 
movements,  has  met  with  repulses,  but,  gain- 
ing new  strength  in  adversity,  moves  forward 
and  onward  again  on  its  march  to  ultimate 
victory.  Each  defeat  should  teach  lessons  of 
inestimable  value  in  framing  the  lines  upon 
which  present  and  future  battles  shall  be 
fought  and  won. 
No   man   has   been    more    positive    than   Mr. 


Mitchell  in  his  condemnation  of  violence  as  an 
aid  to  strikes.  Before  the  Anthracite  Commis- 
sion in  1903  he  said  in  a  speech : 

I  want  to  say,  too,  as  to  the  matter  of 
•  lawlessness,  that  before  being  president  of 
a  union  I  am  oyer  and  above  everything  else 
an  American.  I  believe  that  every  miner 
should  first  be  an  American.  There  is  no 
man  connected,  with  the  organization  who 
would  condemn  lawlessness  more  strongly 
than  I  would.  If  I  did  not  do  it  because  I 
was  opposed  to  lawlessness  I  would  do  it  be- 
cause it  militates  against  the  success,  df  a 
^strike,  and  dgainst  the  success  and  advance- 
ment of  the  organization.  I  do  not  believe 
lawlessness  ever  won  a  Strike.  I  do  not 
believe  lawlessness  to  any  great  extent  de- 
ters men  from  working.  As  I  have  said 
many  times,  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
American  people.  I  believe  that  when  they 
understand  a  cause  to  be  right  they  will  sup- 
port it,  and  without  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple no  great  movement  can  succeed.  This  is 
true  of  a  strike.  If  the  people  of  the  country 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  it  it  must  fail,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  symjpathy  of  the  people 
will  never  be  with  those  who  violate  the 
law. 

The   Final   Triumph, 
The  full  measure  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  triumph  as 
a  leader  did  not  come  until  in  1906,  when  the 
three-year  agreement,  based  on  the  award  of  the 
strike  commission,  came  to  an  end. 

The  operators  maintained  all  along  that  they 
had  never  recognized  the  union,  and  that  they 
would  not  treat  with  it.  Now  they  offered  to  re- 
new the  conditions  of  the  award,  but  refused  any 
dealings  with  the  union. 

There  was  a  suspension  of  mining  for  a  month 
in  most  of  the  mines  pending  a  settlement.  The 
miners  carefully  refrained  from  calling  it  a 
strike. 

A  convention  was  called  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. The  operators  were  given  a  date  before 
which  they  must  decide. 

Then  Mr.  Mitchell  stepped  into  the  breach. 
Defying  the  radical  sentiment  in  the  union,  he 
advised  the  miners  to  vote  to  go  back  to  work 
on  condition  that  the  conditions  of  the  award  be 
continued,  and  that  those  who  had  left  the  mines 
be  given  their  old  places  back. 

The  operators  jumped  at  the  suggestion.  A 
scale  committee  was  appointed  by  the  convention, 
and  was  sent  to  New  York  to  treat  with  the  presi- 
dents of  the  coal  companies.  The  two  delegations 
met,  came  to  an  agreement,  and  the  operators 
had  recognized  the  union  and  signed  a  scale  in 
spite,  of  themselves.  They  were  completely  out- 
generaled. 

From  time  to  time  during  his  career  Mr, 
Mitchell  has  had  to  meet  intrigue  and  jealousy 
in  the  ranks  of  the  union;  to  stay  (he  roaehina- 
tions  of  the  radicals  who  found  liim  to )  calm; 
to  withstand  the  allurements  of  big  concerns  that 
coveted  his  keen   business  judgrae.it,   and  would 
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pay  a  princely  salary  to  have  liim  in  their  cm- 
ploy;  to  set  aside  temptations  fro^Ti  lecture  bu- 
reaus and  publishing  houses — one  bureau  cifered 
him  $50,000  for  a  course  of  lectures,  but  he  de- 
clined because  he  felt  that  he  owed  all  his  time 
to  his  union,  which  was  paying  him  S30()0  a  year 
— and  no  one  doubts  that  innnmarable  attempts 
have  been  made  to  bribe  him  into  betraying  his 
followers  in  times  of  stress — it  is  the  history  of 
all  labor  union  movements. 

But  this  quiet,  calm,  earnest  nmn  has  remained 
with  his  brothers  in  toil.  Other  union  leaders 
have  risen  and  gone  down  in  forgetfulness  or 
disgrace.  Some  have  maintained  only  indiffer- 
ent  success,   even  with    organizations   of  highly 


specialized  trades  demanding  a  superior  order  of 
intelligence. 

But  John  Mitchell  has  made  his  union  a  nation- 
al influence.  He  has  converted  the  labor  move- 
ment from  a  mixture  of  hysteria  and  oratory  into 
a  cold,  well-balanced  business  proposition,  com- 
manding the  respect  of  capital  and  the  loyalty 
of  labor,  and  he  has  done  this  with  a  following 
made  up  of  a  conglomerate  of  races  and  tongues 
that  have  been  described  by  his  enemies  as  ''the 
scum  of  the  earth." 

His  fame  is  celebrated  every  year  throughout 
the  mining  regions  on  "Mitchell  Day"  with  ardor 
rivaling  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

He  is  loved,  respected  and  honored,  because  he 
has  delivered  the  goods  to  capital  and  labor  alike. 


Verses. 


0,  share  these  flowers !  thus  Delia  wrote, 

And  pinned  upon  a  tree. 
With  her  own  hands,  the  dainty  note 
Addrest  to  you  and  me. 

The  trees  were  glad  that  saw  her  pass, 
The  turf  embalmed  her  trace, 

The  brook  flowed  slow  and  smoothed  a  glass 
To  catch  her  fleeing  face. 

Next  day  the  letters  fair  were  flown; 

Who  stole  them?    Dryads,  sayf 
By  chilling  Auster  were  they  blown, 
By  Zephyr  lured  away? 

Perhaps  some  bird  the  leaf  conveyed 
To  line  her  happier  nest; 
.    0  lucky  eggs  that  shall  be  laid 
On  such  a  bed  to  rest ! 


Perhaps  some  squirrel  was   the  thief 
To  grace  his  hollow  tree, 

As  with  inscription  and  relief 
Our  galleries  do  we. 

But  no,  the  truth  was  simply  this: 
Young  Strephon,  wandering  by, 

Saw  from  the  stem,  with  sudden  bliss. 
Fair  Delia 's  ensign  fly. 

"And  oh,"  he  cried,  "be  mine  the  page 
That  Delia's  hand  hath  prest, 
Forgive,  ye  gods,  his  harmless  rage 
Whom  she  hath  robbed  of  rest ! 

' '  The  slender  lines  her  crowquill  traced 
To  warn  rude  hands  away 

Shall  ne'er  in  bleak  exposure  taste 
The  chance  of  night  and  day; 


"But  with  the  bud  she  once  let  fall,  \ 

The  ribbon  that  she  wore, 
Shall  add  to  Cupid's  chapel  wall 
One  saintly  relic  more ! ' ' 
— Copy  of  verses  written  by  Sir  Henry  Knatch- 
bull,  Bart,  1760.    By  James  Russell  Lowell,  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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THE    END  OF  THE  LINE ! 

— Adapted  from  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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PROBABLY  the  most  remarkable  series 
of  cartooning  that  has  been  done  on 
the  American  press  since  the  tamous 
work  of  Davenport  in  the  Bryan  campaign  of 
1896  is  that  done  by  Mr.  Donahey  on  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  during  the  recent 
mayoralty  campaign  in  that  city.  For  breadth 
of  treatment,  good  nature,  and  appositeness 
the  cartoons  were  indeed  remarkable.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mayor  Johnson 
owed  many  a  vote  for  his  reelection  to  Mr. 
Donahey' s  pictures. 

Several  of  the  most  striking  sketches  are  re- 
produced herewith. 


PITY   THE   BLIND. 


— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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MR.  BURTON  MAY  NOT  KNOW  JUST  HOW  ROTTEN  THE  TIMBERS  ARE. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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avine 


IN  m  AK 


ADED. 


EFFORTS  INCREASING  TO  LIFT 

THE    STAGE    ABOVE 

COMMERCIALISM. 


Aftermath  of  Prosperity 


In  no  respect  has  Dollarocracy  exerted 
a  more  unwholesome  and  unhappy  influence 
than  in  the  field  of  art,  wherein  it  has  de- 
^aded  the  standard  of  the  stage,  taken 
away  the  traditional  and  honorable  stimu- 
lants to  the  pursuit  of  ideals  in  painting  and 
illustrating,  robbed  the  publishing  business 
of  the  high  objectives  which  once  almost  in- 
dissolubly  associated  the  names  of  publish- 
ers and  great  authors,  and  rendered  musi- 
cians content  with  a  plethoric  pocketbook  re- 
gardless of  the  plethora  of  theJr  wonderful 
art.  But,  fortunately,  even  those  most  guilty 
of  contributing  to  this  condition  are  discov- 
ering its  weakness  and  uniting  in  a  move- 
ment to  rectify  it.  There  are  a  few  stage 
managers  who  are  remaining  consistent  in 
their  devotion  to  worthy  productions.  Press 
critics  are  roundly  condemning  the  ''trash" 
which  the  booking  houses  offer.  And  the 
sponsors  of  the  great  opera  companies  in 
New   York   are    suggesting   that   they   may 


soon   run   their  undertakings  more  for  the 
glory  of  them  than  for  the  profits. 


WARFIELD  REFUSES  A  MILLION 


Actor  Said  to  Have  Been  Offered  This  Sum  for 
Ten- Year  Contract. 
A  signal  instance  of  an  actor's  unwilling- 
ness to  commercialize  himself  is  presented 
in  the  following  in  the  Chicago  Record-Her- 
ald: 

New  York. — David  Warfield  has  declined  a 
proposition  of  $1,000,000  for  a  contract  covering 
ten  years  in  order  to  make  his  latest  try  for  the 
approval  of  theater-goers  under  the  management 
of  David  Belasco,  who  first  introduced  him  to  the 
public  in  serious  roles.  This  great  sum  was  to 
be  guaranteed  by  real  estate  values  and  the  actor 
was  to  risk  no  capital  in  the  venture. 

This  offer  to  Warfield  was  made  public  to-day 
when  it  was  said  that  Nixon  &  Zimmerman,  the 
Philadelphia  firm  of  theatrical  managers,  ap- 
proached him  on  the  subject  during  the  run  of 
''The  Music  Master"  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
last  February. 

Mr.  Warfield  said  such  an  offer  was  made  by 
Felix  Ishman  of  Philadelphia,  but  could  not  say 
for  whom  he  was  acting. 
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LONDON  THEATERS  BANKRUPT 


Giving  Art  Preference  to  Money  Carries  Them  to 
a  Serious  Condition. 

The  penalty  of  adherence  to  art  without 
due  regard  to  profits,  however,  is  reflected 
in  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  : 

London. — The  financial  condition  of  theatrical 
business  here  is  almost  appalling.  If  an  honest 
balance  sheet  were  struck  to-day  it  would  show 
a  majority  of  the  London  theatrical  managers  to 
be  bankrupts.  This  I  have  found  out  after  a 
week  spent  in  very  careful  investigation,  and 
this  statement  can  be  substantiated  without  the 
slightest  trouble.  It  would  be  very  unfair,  how- 
ever, to  give  any  names  in  this  connection,  as  a 
mere  mention  of  them  would  only  make  matters 
worse  and  probably  cause  a  severe  distress  to  the 
owners  here.  Some  facts,  nevertheless,  can 
easily  be  proved. 

London  theatrical  business  does  not  to-day 
yield  as  large  a  net  profit  as  it  does  in  any  one 
of  twenty  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  Lon- 
don is  the  largest  city  in  the  world  and  should 
be  the  best  show  town  anywhere  on  the  globe. 
It  so  happens  that  the  theaters  here  are  in  the 
hands  of  managers  who  in  but  a  very  few  in- 
stances are  good  business  men.  They  are  in 
the  main  actor-managers,  and  think  more  of  their 
art  than  they  do  about  that  little  opening  in  the 
box  office  window  where  shillings  come  in. 

To  be  sure,  most  of  them  are  very  charming 
gentlemen,  but  that  cuts  very  little  ice  when  it 
comes  to  financiering.  Again,  very  few  of  them 
are  wealthy  men,  as  are  theatrical  producers  in 
America,  where  it  is  necessary  that  a  manager 
must  have  a  large  capital  of  his  own  or  he  could 
not  be  in  the  business. 


'THE  DRAMA  IN  PERIL" 


Daniel  Frohman  Says  Speculative  Theater  Build- 
ing Is  Ruinous. 

A  theatrical  syndicate  representative's 
appreciation  of  the  decline  into  which  dra- 
matic art  has  fallen  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  World: 

It  is  novel  to  find  a  theatrical  manager  who, 
though  he  is  the  producer  of  one  of  the  three 
current  great  successes,  is  not  satisfied  and  is 
not  blinded  to  the  causes  that  have  brought  about 
ten  times  that  many  failures.  Mr.  Daniel  Froh- 
man, the  most  intellectual  and  artistically  astute 
theater  owner  in  the  ranks  of  the  Theatrical 
Syndicate,  is  not  deceived  by  the  prosperity  of 
"The  Thief"  at  the  Lyceum  into  believing  that 
cakes  and  ale  are  ready  to  be  served  free  at  the 
theatrical  table  d'hote,  if  only  you  happen  to 
call  the  right  waiter. 

When  Mr.  Frohman  says  "The  drama  is  in  a 


more  perilous  condition  in  New  York  than  any- 
where else  on  earth,"  the  frankness  of  his  pes- 
simism grows  interesting.  That  same  candid  ut- 
terance is  frequently  heard  in  other  quarters, 
though  it  seldom  comes  from  his  own  profession. 
And  yet  Mr.  Frohman  is  one  of  the  cogs  in  the 
present  commercial  machinery  of  the  theater  that 
is  slowly  grinding  the  marrow  out  of  dramatic 
art.  The  natural  inference  to  be  gathered  from 
what  he  says  is  that,  with  one  or  two  others,  he 
is  an  unwilling  victim  of  a  system,  the  harm  of 
which  he  appreciates,  but  is  powerless  to  prevent. 

"It  is  a  fact,"  Mr.  Frohman  repeats,  "that 
the  drama  in  New  York,  more  than  ever  before 
and  more  than  anywhere  else  on  earth,  is  in  a 
position  of  absolute  jeopardy.  Speculative  the- 
ater-building, instead  of  having  run  its  limit,  is 
increasing,  and  its  effect  can  be  only  to  drag 
downward  the  art  which  theaters  are  presumed 
to  foster. 

"There  are  now  in  this  city  more  than  fifty 
places  of  theatrical  amusement.  That  represents . 
the  real  estate  side,  and  it  has  a  prosperous 
sound.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  most 
limited  supply  of  good  drama,  offset  by  a  great 
preponderance  of  musical  tetomedy,  burlesque  and 
variety,  all  more  or  less  good  of  their  kind,  but 
lacking  the  element  of  sound,  sane  and  stimulating 
entertainment  for  the  public. 

"The  absence  of  good  plays  is  not  hard  to  ex- 
plain. The  drama  is  a  fine  art  which  can  not 
meet  a  wholesale  demand.  There  are  not  enough 
writers  of  intellectual  and  technical  equipment 
to  compete  with  the  many  theaters  that  are  con- 
stantly needing  material  for  entertainment. 

"If  there  were  fewer  theaters  there  would  be 
a  correspondingly  greater  discrimination  by  man- 
agers in  the  selection  of  plays.  There  would  also 
be  a  greater  stimulus  offered  to  writers  to  create 
better  plays.  The  theater-going  public  that  has 
only  one  or  two  nights  a  week  to  indulge  its  tastes 
crowds  the  reigning  sensations.  Plays  of  prom- 
ise, of  fair  merit,  go  quickly  to  the  wall. 

"Here  also  is  the  root  of  all  the  evils  of  the 
star  system.  In  the  absence  of  strong  dramas 
for  all-round  companies  resort  is  made  to  the 
popularity  of  a  single  name.  Thus  the  star 
emerges,  for  it  is  assumed  that  play  with  a  star 
stands  in  less  jeopardy  of  failure  than  a  play 
without  a  star,  unless  the  play  happens  to  be 
bigger  than  tj^e  star. 

TRASH  USURPS  THE  STAGE 


Chicago  Critic  Could  Find  Nothing  of  Lasting 
Value  on  the  Boards. 

A  critic's  condemnation  of  the  trash 
which  he  is  compelled  to  witness  is  given  as 
follows  by  F.  L.  Hubbard  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 

If  the  offerings  at  the  theaters  in  Chicago  be 
taken  week  after  week  it  will  be  found  that  ex- 
ceeding few  of  them  are  of  anything  more  than 
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the  lightest  possible  worth,  and  the  most 
ephemeral  interest.  Six  weeks  the  present  sea- 
son now  has  been  open  and  yet  how  many  theater- 
goers can  recall  an  entertainment  that  has  given 
them  anything  of  real  value?  Mr.  Sothern  was 
here  for  two  weeks,  and  with  ''The  Fool  Hath 
Said  in  His  Heart"  and  ''If  I  Were  King"  of- 
fered performances  of  beauty  not  only  from  the 
care  with  which  the  stage  settings  and  pictures 
were  considered  and  prepared,  but  in  which  there 
were  certain  acting  values  of  worth.  "The 
Hypoci'ites, "  albeit  preachy  and  dealing  with  an 
unpleasant  subject  in  a  raw  way,  was  an  -en- 
deavor at  a  serious  drama  and  the  company  pre- 
senting it  was,  in  the  main,  well  selected  and  of 
merit.  "The  Man  From  Home,"  which  came  to 
the  Studebaker  and  made  an  unexpected  success, 
is  a  comedy,  well  written,  and  the  acting  of  Mr. 
Hodge  and  of  Mr.  Plympton  brings  to  light  two 
players  who  are  actors. 

Bvat  even  of  these  four  plays,  what  one  of  them 
has  enduring  qualities?  And  of  the  other  pieces 
that  have  held  the  stage,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  applying  to  them  the  highest  standards  of 
value.  "Mile.  Modiste,"  which  Fritzi  Scheff  re- 
appeared in  for  a  fortnight,  is  probably  the  best 
light  opera  on  the  American  stage  to-day  and 
would  in  a  pinch  be  able  to  stand  comparison 
with  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  works  and  those  of 
the  ablest  German  and  French  composers.  "The 
Talk  of  New  York"  is  a  jolly  entertainment, 
made  pleasant  through  the  presence  of  Victor 
Moore  and  his  agreeable  personality,  but  what  of 
mental,  moral,  spiritual,  literary,  or  musical 
worth  does  the  patron  carry  home  with  him  from 
the  witnessing  of  the  performance? 

What  does  any  one  really  get  from  "The  Little 
Cherub,"  "The  Girl  Rangers,"  "The  Red  Mill," 
"The  White  Hen,"  "The  Orchid,"  "The 
Straight  Road,"  "Brewster's  Millions," 
'^ Artie,"  "Knight  for  a  Day,"  "The  Girl  Ques- 
tion," and  their  kind?  Stage  splendor  charac- 
terizes most  of  them,  but  do  any  of  them  charm 
by  their  beauty,  their  artistic  symmetry  and  com- 
pleteness or  by  any  poetic  idea  that  is  made  visi- 
ble or  audible  in  them?  Does  any  one  go  home 
from  seeing  them  with  any  thought  higher  than 
having  had  "some  fun?"  Has  there  been  ex- 
pressed in  one  of  them  a  sentiment  that  gives 
food  for  serious  consideration?  Has  there  been 
disclosed  a  scene  or  voiced  a  phrase  which  was 
of  such  beauty  that  it  brought  even  momentarily 
forgetfulness  of  everyday  conditions  and  roused 
the  mind  or  soul  to  a  state  above  the  ordinary? 


NEW  PLAY  A  MIS-STEP  SISTER 


Charles  Klein  Fails  Sadly  in  His  Latest  Attempt 
at  the  Garrick  Theater. 

The  mereilessness  with  which  the  metro- 
politan critics  are  beginning  to  treat  mater- 
ial which  appears  to  them  unworthy,  is  illus- 


BERNARD    SHAW 
As  a  Maker  of  Caesarian  Dramas. 

trated  in  the  following  from  the  New  York 
Sun: 

If  one  were  to  tell-  the  naked  truth 
about  Charles  Klein's  play,  "The  Step  Sister," 
shown  at  the  Garrick  Theater  he  would  be  ar- 
rested for  indecent  exposure.  But  some  exposure 
must  be  made,  the  briefer  the  better,  if  only 
in  justice  to  David  Belaseo. 

Mr.  Klein  has  achieved  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  part  author  of  "The  Music  Master"  and 
as  full  author  of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse." 
Last  year  his  reputation  suffered  a  slight  setback 
from  the  failure  of  "The  Daughters  of  Men," 
but  it  quickly  rose  again  with  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  earlier  pieces,  and  last  night  it  at- 
tracted a  big  audience  to  the  Garrick  Theater. 

That  audience  was,  to  speak  quite  plainly  and 
brutally,  swindled.  It  saw  a  play  beneath  criti- 
cism, childish  in  construction,  mawkish  in  senti- 
ment, grossly  and  ridiculously  exaggerated  in  in- 
cident and  character,  trivial  and  weak  and  silly 
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in  dialogue.  To  do  it  the  honor  of  a  serious  dis- 
cussion would  be  to  abuse  the  space  of  this 
paper. 


MAKING  OF  MUSICAL  COMEDY 


A  Never  Ending  Process  in  Which   Originality 
Is  Shunned. 

A  story,  such  as  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Times,  as  to  how  musical  comedy 
is  manufactured,  will  perhaps  show  how  the 
stage  has  gone  to  its  present  decrepit  condi- 
tion: 

• 

The  making  of  musical  comedy  goes  merrily 
on,  and  the  making  of  many  dollars  through  the 
presentation  of  these  shows  continues  quite  as 
merrily  no  doubt.  For  where  one  fails  to  score 
heavily  with  the  public  another  is  soon  ready  to 
take  its  place.  The  musical  comedy  when  all 
is  said  and  done  is  the  staple  article  in  the  mana- 
gerial shop.  Fashions  in  plays  may  change,  or 
seem  to  change,  the  cycle  of  problem  plays  may 
give  way  to  that  of  melodrama  or  domestic  com- 
edy and  farce — but  musical  comedy  remains 
about  the  same  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
In  fact,  it  is  so  much  the  same  that  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  respective 
merits  of  one  such  show  as  compared  with  an- 
other find  themselves  falling  into  stock  phrases 
to  describe  it. 

Somewhere  or  other,  after  the  newest  produc- 
tions of  this  kind,  one  is  almost  sure  to  read  that 
its  tunes  will  be  whistled  all  over  town,  a  phrase 
which  makes  glad  the  hearts  of  the  music  pub- 
lishers, and  is  generally  regarded  as  being  the 
one  compliment  to  be  most  prized.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  used  to  be  considered  a  slight  on  the 
composer  is  now  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Nobody's  feelings  are  hurt  when  his  choice  melo- 
dies are  described  as  reminiscent,  for  it  is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  tunes  will  be 
reminiscent,  and  it  has  been  discovered  further- 
more that  the  nearer  they  are  to  some  that  have 
come  before  the  better  the  chance  that  they  will 
become  the  popular  rage.  How  does  anyone  sup- 
pose the  gallery  boy  could  take  up  and  carry  the 
air  of  a  chorus  the  first  time  he  heard  it  if  it 
contained  new  and  difficult  combinations  in  har- 
mony? 

Leaving  the  so-called  musical  side  of  this  style 
of  entertainment  to  consider  its  ''literary 
phases,"  one  finds  that  here,  too,  the  reminis- 
cent quality  prevails.  The  locale  may  vary — 
the  characters  are  nearly  always  the  same.  There 
is  the  youthful  lover  sighing  like  a  furnace  and 
ready  at  the  proper  cue  to  burst  into  the  words 
of  a  tender  love  ditty,  while  the  music  publishers 
sit  back  and  make  guesses  whether  the  number 
will  be  as  popular  as  "Violets."  He  must  have 
a  duet,  also,  with  the  heroine,  and  h^  must  be 
able  to  outwit  scheming  relatives  or  designing 
potentates.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  schemers 
are  foreigners — usually  French  or  Italian — who 


make  bad  linguistic  breaks  but  are  "handy  with 
their  feet"  and  atone  for  their  wickedness  in  a 
song  and  dance  before  the  evening  is  quite  over. 
The  father  of  the  heroine  is  always  a  fierce  man 
who  for  all  his  fierceness  is  not  able  to  keep  out 
of  scrapes  from  which  he  is  rescued  by  the  hero 
before  the  curtain  falls,  thus  enabling  father 
to  bestow  the  parental  blessing  on  a  union  which 
he  had  hitherto  regarded  as  impossible. 

The  "comedy"  in  many  of  these  shows  is  their 
saddest  feature.  Once  in  a  great  while  a  man 
lik?  Raymond  Hitchcock,  Frank  Daniels,  Lew 
Fields  or  Joe  Webber  will  appear  with  something 
genuinely  amusing  and  original,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  gentlemen  who  pose  as  funny  men  have 
absolutely  no  sense  of  humor.  To  them  the  ability 
to  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs  represents  the  gen- 
uine comic  spirit.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
are  so  deceived,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
their  audiences  are  of  the  same  opinion.  There 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  so  inane,  so  banal,  so  trivial, 
but  that  it  will  bring  a  laugh  from  some  part  of 
the  house,  if  it  is  the  comic  man  who  resorts  to 
it.  The  average  musical  comedy  visitor  goes  on 
the  assumption  that  the  man  with  the  grotesque 
makeup  must  be  funny  because  that  is  what  he  is 
intended  to  be.  And  so  the  compliment  of  laugh- 
ter is  paid  even  when  he  is  most  funereal. 

No  discussion  of  musical  comedy  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  the  girls  of  the 
chorus,  who,  though  coming  last,  are  a  long 
way  from  being  of  least  importance.  To  one 
who  attends  these  shows  with  any  sort  of  regu- 
larity there  is  the  ever-present  question:  Where 
do  the  girls  come  from;  where  do  they  go?  Al- 
most every  new  show  brings  a  little  host  of  fresh 
and  pretty  faces,  for  the  day  of  the  superan- 
nuated chorus  girl  is  over. 


FRENCH  PHILOSOPHICAL  PLAY 


Deals  With  a  King  Who  Had  a  Nightmare  and 
Reformed. 

Numerous  instances  have  developed  of 
late  of  the  extremely  serious-minded  play, 
which  represents  perhaps  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  so-called  trash.  Said  the  New 
York  Times  concerning. one  such  play  in 
France : 

Paris. — Jean  Aicard's  "Le  Manteau  du  Roi," 
a  philosophical  work  in  verse,  met  with  an  ex- 
cellent reception  at  the  Theater  Porte  Saint 
Martin. 

King  Christian,  a  wicked  monarch,  has  been 
issuing  cruel  edicts  when,  in  the  first  tableau,  a 
strange  man  warns  him  to  mend  his  ways  lest 
retribution  overtake  him.  Before  the  King  has 
recovered  from  his  surprise  the  mysterious  vis- 
itor has  vanished. 

The  scene  of  the  second  tableau  is  laid  in  a 
forest  near  a  broad  river.  The  King  arrives,  di- 
vests himself  of  his  cloak,  and  enters  the  stream. 
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THE  INIMITABLE  PADEREWSKI, 

Who  Is  Again  in  America,  Repeating  His  Phenomenal  Successes. 

— New  York  Times. 
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At  that  moment  the  strange  paan  once  more  makes 
his  appearance,  throws  the  royal  cloak  over  his 
shoulders,  and  walks  to  the  spot  whei-e  the  cour- 
tiers are  assembled.  When  the  King  return* 
from  his  bath  he  sees  to  his  dismay  that  another 
has  taken  his  place.  Christian's  shrieks  and  pro- 
tests remain  unheeded.  All  think  that  he  is  a 
madman.  Only  the  King's  jester  takes  pity  on 
the  seemingly  demented  creature. 

A  little  love  idyll  here  throws  a  bright  light 
on  the  otherwise  sober  drama.  Marie,  a  girl 
who  is  in  love  with  Christian,  finds  him  in  the 
forest  in  this  sad  plight  and  tries  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings.  His  misfortunes,  however,  have 
taught  Christian  a  lesson. 

Then  we  discover  that  these  terrible  scenes 
are  nothing  but  a  nightmare  The  King  awakei 
a  better  and  wiser  man.  M.  de  Max  took  the 
part  of  the  King  and  Jean  Coquelin  the  part  of 
the  jester.    Mile.  Mellet  was  a  touching  Marie. 


PLAY  ATTACKS  VIVISECTION 


Berlin  Theater  Produces  a  Vivid  and  Impressive 
Bit  of  Realism. 

Another  instance  of  the  play  with  a  seri- 
ous purpose  is  the  following,  as  described 
in  the  New  York  Times : 

One  of  the  theatrical  novelties  of  the  current 
season  was  produced  recently  at  the  Sans-Souci 
Theater.  It  is  a  five-act  play  entitled  'Tor  the 
Sake  of  Humanity,"  in  which  the  writer's  pur- 
pose is  to  arouse  popular  interest  iii  anti-vivi- 
section. One  of  the  two  authors  is  a  Berlin  phy- 
sician, who  leads  in  the  local  anti-vivisection 
crusade. 

The  play  portrays  with  graphic  power  the  heart- 
lessness  of  the  zealdus  specialist  who  poisons  hu- 
man beings  and  animals  in  the  cause  of  path- 
ological science.  It  bristles  with  situations  of 
thrilling  realism,  including  a  curtain  scene  which 
is  reminiscent  of  Irving 's  famous  nightmare 
scene  in  "The  Bells."  Here  the  ardent  special- 
ist is  haunted  by  a  dream  or  vision  of  some  of 
his  poisoned  patients. 


MAY  GIVE  OPERA  FOR  GLORY 


Metropolitan  in  Newt  York  Likely  to  Abandon 
the  Desire  for  Profit. 

The  possibility  that  grand  opera  may  soon 
emancipate  itself,  at  least  partially,  from  the 
tyranny  of  commercialism,  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  following  from  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can : 

"Grand  opera,  which  has  so  often  spelt  bank- 
ruptcy to  impresarios,  may,  in  the  near  future, 
b«  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hopse  on  a 
■on-commercial  basis." 

Such,  in  substance,  was  the  statement  made  to 
the  American  by  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  at  his  office 
in  William   Street. 

"The  arrangement  may  not  be  possible  of  re- 


alization this  season,"  he  added,  "but  it  should 
take  force  at  latest  within  a  year.  The  plan  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  directors  is  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  that  institution  on  lines 
more  or  less  similar  to  those  which  will  be 
adopted  at  the  New  Theater." 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  in  future 
seats  will  be  had  gratis  for  the  asking  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  box  office,  but  it  does 
mean  that  all  idea  of  pecuniary  profit  will  be  dis- 
carded by  the  management.  In  the  near  future 
the  Metropolitan  will  be  run  for  glory. 

WORLD'S  GREATEST  SOPRANO 


That  Is  the  Judgment  of  London  on  Mme. 
Tetrazzini. 

London. — London  is  enthusiastic  over  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  operatic  soprano  who,  the  critics 
say,  possesses  a  voice  far  above  all  rivals — ^prac- 
tically a  perfect  voice. 

The  soprano  in  question  is  Mme.  Tetrazzini, 
who,  I  believe,  sang  in  America  without  making 
any  great  furor. 

Here  there  is  no  limit  to  the  enthusiasm  she 
has  aroused.  She  sang  Violetta  in  "La  Traviata" 
at  the  Covent  Garden  Opera  House  Saturday 
night,  and  she  is  the  sole  topic  in  musical  circles 
since. 

"The  voice  of  a  century"  is  the  phrase  em- 
ployed by  one  very  competent  musical  judge. 


THE  GREATEST  THEATER  CITY 


More  Than  100,000  Persons  in  New  York  Places 
of  Amusement  in  One  Night. 

New  York  is  the  greatest  theater  city  in  the 
world.  Its  growth,  theatrically,  has  been  phe- 
nomenal since  1826,  when  the  Bowery  Theater 
was  built,  to  which  went  the  large  audience  of 
those  days  to  hear  Forrest,  the  elder  Booth, 
Charlotte  Cushman  and  others  only  a  little  less 
in  ability.  Since  then  the  theater  center,  by  easy 
stages,  has  gone  up  Broadway  to  about  Forty- 
Second  Street,  with  its  arms  reaching  out  into 
the  other  boroughs  until  now  the  city  has  ninety- 
six  places  of  amusement  filled  with  pleasure  seek- 
ers during  the  season. 

While  New  York,  with  its  41/2  millions  of  pop- 
ulation, has  ninety-six  places  of  amusement,  Lon- 
don, with  6  1-2  millions  in  its  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, has  seventy-eight,  and  they  average  a 
smaller  attendance  than  do  these  in  New  York, 
and  during  the  season  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  New  Yorkers  in  their  audiences.  Theater  for 
theater.  New  York  has  more  money  invested  in 
buildings  and  fittings  than  has  London. 

At  the  height  of  the  New  York  amusement  sea- 
son there  are  as  many  as  114,000  persons  in  jts 
places  of  public  amusement  in  one  night.  They 
are  now  rapidly  approaching  that  condition  since 
the  home-coming  season  has  set  in,  and  the  num- 
ber of  strangers  is  increasing  with  the  advancing 
autumn.  The  attendance  is  now  growing«from 
night  to  night,  and  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  houses  where  are  the  more  successful  plays. 
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CARUSO  IS  CONFIDENTIAL 


Says  He  Earns  $240,000  a  Year — Day  of  Torture 
When  He   Sings. 

Vienna. — Signor  Caruso  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  while  he  does  not  consider  himself  the  great- 
est tenor  in  the  world,  he  believes  himself  the 
best  paid.  During  his  recent  visit  to  this  city  he 
told   something  about  his  earnings. 

''I  have  signed  a  four  years'  contract,"  said 
Caruso,  ''and  the  conditions  are  not  bad.  For 
eight  performances  annually  I  get  $100,000.  To 
this  is  added  the  $40,000  I  get  from  the  gramo- 
phone people,  not  to  mention  the  evenings  when 
I  sing  for  the  Goulds,  the  Vanderbilts,  and  others 
which  brings  in  an  additional  $40,000.  That 
makes  $240,000  a  year.  Then  all  my  expenses, 
of  course,  are  paid  by  the  Metropolitan. 

"At  present  I'm  studying  Ml  Trovatore,'  as  I 
am  singing  that  this  season  in  New  York.     I  am 


also  studying  Otello,  a  role  which  I  dearly  love. 
I'm  an  actor  before  everything  else.  I  study.  I 
note  my  impressions  in  the  street.  Often  I  watch 
for  several  minutes  some  poor  beggar  or  a  cripple. 

"I  also  take  the  best  possible  care  of  myself. 
Heavy  suppers  and  banquets  are  strictly  for- 
bidden. I  smoke  but  little,  and  then  only  on  days 
when  I  am  not  singing,  or  at  night  after  the 
performance  at  the  opera.  I  drink  a  little  cham- 
pagne and  very  much  mineral  water. 

"A  day  when  I  am  going  to  sing  is  a  day  of 
torture.  I  am  capricious  and  out  of  sorts,  and  I 
can't  see  anyone.  After  breakfast  I  lock  myself 
in  my  room  and  write  letters  or  answer  requests 
for  my  autograph.  Once  in  the  theater  I  am 
calm.  But  as  soon  as  I  have  sung  the  first  act,  I' 
wish  that  it  had  been  the  second.  I  leave  the 
theater  thoroughly  broken  down  and  tired  out. 
In  fact,  I  have  only  one  fixed  idea — it  is  to  de- 
fend my  name,  to  remain  Caruso!" 


To    Acquire   Knowledge 
of  the   Beautiful 

As  applied  to  the  whole  range  of  artistic 
effects,  the  relation  of  taste  to  the  aesthetic 
nature  seems  to  be  precisely  that  of  conscience 
to  the  moral  nature,  and  of  judgment  to  the 
intellectual. 

Enlighten  a  man's  soul,  his  conscience  will 
prompt  to  better  actions ;  increase  his  wisdom, 
his  judgment  will  give  better  decisions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  analogy,  cultivate  his 
aesthetic  nature  —  i.e.,  improve  the  accuracies 
of  his  ear  or  eye,  his  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent appearances  of  life  or  of  models  of  life  — 
and  his  taste  will  be  cultivated  and  improved. 

He  may  never  reach  a  position  where  he 
can  know  what  is  absolutely  beautiful  any 
more  than  what  is  absolutely  right  or  wise, 
but  he  may  be  constantly  approaching  nearer 
such  a  knowledge. 

George  Lansing  Raymond 
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THE  vaudeville,  of  course,  is  the  carry-all 
for  the  decadent  features  of  the  modern 
stage,  and  it  is  correspondingly  popular.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  is,  like  all  similar  insti- 
tutions of  decline,  the  gestating  bed  for 
much  that  is  progressive  and  reassuring.  As 
the  old  barn-storming  days  were  the  mak- 
ing of  many  actors  who  afterward  became 
famousy  so  the  vaudeville  may  some  day 
claim  to  have  been  the  father  of  many  a 
person  of  eminence.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
particularly  interesting  to  read  the  follow- 
ing, bearing  upon  one  phase  of  the  variety 
playhouse.  The  article  is  from  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

AMATEURS'  Night  is  on  Friday.  Hangings 
are  always  on  Friday,  and  there  may  be 
some  analogy  between  this  fact  and  the  selection 
of  the  night  for  the  trying  out  of  ambitious  ama- 
teurs at  a  North  Side  theater  "sacred  to  bur- 
lesque." The  regular  performance  continues 
until  10.30  o'clock,  and  then  people  in  the  audi- 
ence roll  newspapers  up  in  tight  wads  and  take 
lemons  out  of  their  pockets,  and  a  big,  ferocious 
stage  hand  pulls  off  his  coat,  rolls  up  his  sleeves, 
gets  out  the  hook,  and  everything  is  ready  for 
the  innocent  amateur  who  wants  to  go  on  the 
stage. 

The  hook  is  really  the  most  important  part  of 
amateurs'  night. 

Of  course  there  must  be  the  aihateurs,  else 
the  hook  could  not  appear.  But  the  hook  is  the 
big  thing. 

The  hook  is  used  for  removing  from  view  ama- 
teurs who  do  not  delight  the  audience.  It  con- 
sists of  a  half  circle  of  steel  about  three  feat 
long  attached  to  a  stout  pole.  Attached  to  the 
stout  pole  is  a  stout  stage  hand  and  the  combi- 
nation is  complete. 

When  the  audience  at  this  playhouse  are  not 
tickled  to  death  at  the  work  of  a  vaunting  ama- 
teur they  do  not  sit  back  in  sad-eyed  resignation, 
as  you  have  to  do  at  other  theaters,  until  the 
agony  is  over.  Neither  do  they  twist  their  fea- 
tures into  an  agonized  grin  and  murmur,  "Isn't 
that  killing?"  as  you  have  to  do  at  dinner  par- 


— Adapted  from  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

ties  when  some  cut-up  recites  a  story  that  used 
to  be  considered  a  most  excellent  jest  by  the 
Pharaohs  in  their  days.  Nothing  like  that  on 
Amateurs '    Night. 

The  Cry  of  "The  Hook." 

Oh,  not  at  all.  When  the  amateur  comes  out 
and  the  audience  get  bored  they  merely  call 
"The  hook,  the  hook,"  and  the  back  drop  raises 
a  few  feet  and  the  hook  shoots  out  and  grabs 
the  stage-struck  person  around  the  waist  and 
he  or  she  disappears  forever. 

Those  who  attend  Amateurs'  Night  always 
want  to  borrow  the  Man  With  the  Hook  and  take 
him  around  with  them. 

What  a  comfort  he  would  be  when  the  fond 
parent  brings  forward  dear  little  daughter,  the 
Infant  Prodigy,  who  recites  "Mabel,  Little  Ma- 
bel, With  Her  Face  Against  the  Pane."  What 
a  joy  it  would  be  if  instead  of  saying,  "Isn't 
she  cute?"  and  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat  at 
little  daughter's  antics  you  could  only  whoop 
out,  "The  hook,  the  hook;  give  her  the  hook." 

And  when  the  lady  who  has  a  voice  like  a 
steam  calliope  cuts  loose  on  "Dearie!"  Oh,  if 
the  Man  With  the  Hook  were  only  on  the  job. 

And  the  man  who  says:  "Oh,  that  reminds  me 
of  a  story  I  heard  the  other  day.  Say,  it's  the 
funniest  thing  you  ever  heard  in  your  life.  I 
don't  remember  it  exactly,  but  it  was  something 
like  this."  Honest,  can't  you  just  see  the  hook 
reaching  out  and  gathering  him  in? 

But  this  is  digressing. 

At  Amateurs'  Night  there  are  always  fifteen 
or  twenty  applications  of  ambitious  ones  for  a 
place  on  the  program.  Out  of  this  number  the 
stage  manager  selects  usually  ten  who  are  given 
the  privilege  of  trying  it  on  the  hook.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  hook  would  frighten  the  most 
stage-struck  person  away,  but  it  doesn't. 

Scorned  by  All  Amateurs. 
Each  amateur  knows  absolutely  in  his  or  her 
own  heart  that  he  or  she  is  great.  The  world 
is  waiting  for  them.  All  they  have  got  to  do  is 
to  come  out  just  once  before  an  audience  and 
the  world  will  be  at  their  feet  and  the  next  day 
the  managers  will  be  sobbing  bitterly  in  front 
of  their  door  begging  them  to  sign  St  $5000  a 
week.  All  they  need  is  the  opportunity.  Ama- 
teurs'  Night  is   the   opportunity.     "The   hookf 
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Pish,  that  is  for  all  llie  rest  of  them,  poor  things, 
they  have  no  talent.     But  me " 

'Tis  the  way  of  the  world. 

The  audience  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  merits  of 
the  performance.  The  Man  With  the  Hook 
stands  ready,  but  he  never  makes  a  move  until 
the  audience  renders  its  verdict. 

When  Amateurs'  Night  was  first  inaugurated 
on  the  North  Side  the  hook  was  not  used.  The 
stage  manager  from  the  wings  would  beckon  to 
the  performers  that  the  audience  didn't  seem 
to  like  them,  and  to  please  come  off  the  stage. 
But  would  they  gof  Not  at  all.  Each  amateur 
knew  he  or  she  was  great. 

Merely  because  the  audience  didn't  like  the 
first  verse  of  the  song  was  no  reason  why  the 
manager  should  beckon  them  ofE  the  stage.  It 
merely  proved  that  the  audience  could  not  ap- 
preciate genius.     So   they  wouldn't  go. 

Then  the  hook  was  called  into  use.  The  man- 
ager no  longer  beckons  with  a  warning  hand. 
It  would  be  no  use.  The  back  drop  simply  lifts 
up,  the  hook  shoots  out,  and,  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  stage  manager,  **th'  armatoore  has 
went." 

"Lyric  Soprano"  as  Victim. 

There  were  a  half  dozen  amateurs  waiting  to 
talk  to  the  manager  of  the  theater  on  a  Friday 
night  recently.  The  regular  show  was  not  over, 
and  the  artist,  looking  through  the  door  and 
seeing  a  lage  number  of  dazzling  ladies  in  near 
bathing  suits  cavorting  around  the  stage,  went 
in  and  sat  down  while  I  remained  without  and 
listened  to  the  manager  talking  to  the  future 
stars  of  the  theatrical  firmament. 

"Come  over  here,  Mr.  Wold,"  snapped  the 
manager  at  a  young  man  in  the  group,  "What 
do  you  do?" 

"I'm  a  lyric  soprano,"  said  the  young  man 
sweetly. 

"Oh,  mercy,"  said  the  manager.  "Do  you 
wear  tights  when   you  lyric?" 

"Goodness,  no,"  said  the  young  man  in  hor- 
ror.   "Nothing  like  thert  in  our  family." 

"Oh,  splosh,"  said  the  stage  manager,  "All 
right,  go  around  and  make  up." 

"Say,  the  hook's  just  hungry  for  him,"  said 
the  manager  as  the  lyric  soprano  stepped 
haughtily  back  to  the  stage  entrance. 

There  was  a  very  pretty  and  nicely  dressed 
girl  in  the  line.  The  manager's  face  clouded  as 
he  looked  at  her. 

"We  often  get  people  of  good  social  position 
who  come  over  here  with  the  idea  that  their 
friends  won't  know  about  it  and  that  they  can 
go  out  and  kill  the  audience  dead.  I  have  long 
lost  all  sympathy  for  amateurs.  If  they  are  all 
right,  they'll  get  a  good  hand  and  an  encore, 
and  if  they  are  bad  they  get  the  hook.  But 
that's  an  awfully  sweet-faced  looking  girl  and 
I  would  hate  to  see  her  get  the  hook.  Something 
tells  me  she  can't  sing  for  sour  apples.  I'll 
just  call  her  over  and  warn  her." 

He  motioned  to  the  young  woman  and  she 
tripped  over. 


lirrrJL:E  p. 


— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"You  know,"  said  the  manager,  "that  if  you 
make  good  you'll  get  a  good  hand  from  the  audi- 
ence and  perhaps  a  prize.  And  if  you're  real 
good  I'll  give  you  a  letter  to  any  manager  you 
name.    But  if  you  're  not  good,  there 's  the  hook. ' ' 

The  young  woman  looked  at  him  coldly. 

Modesty  of  "Little  Patti." 

"My  friends,"  she  said  icily,  "call  me  the 
Little  Patti." 

"My,   my,"   said    the   manager. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  I  ought  to  be  singing 
in  grand  opera  this  minute,  but  the  managers 
are  all  jealous  of  me." 

"Just    like    'em,"    said    the    manager. 

"Yes,"  said  Little  Patti.  "All  my  friends 
say  that  my  voice  is  away  ahead  of  Nordica's 
or  Melba's,  and  as  for  Eames " 

"You  got  her  backed  up  against  a  stone  wall 
making  signs  for  help,"  said  the  manager. 

"Well,"  said  Little  Patti,  "I  don't  like  to 
talk  about  my  own  voice." 

"No,"  said  the  manager.  "You're  too  mod- 
est, that's  the  trouble  with  you.  Well,  all  right, 
go  ahead.  But,  anyhow,  I'll  be  in  the  wings  and 
you  watch  me.  If  I  beckon  to  you  come  off  the 
stage  right  away.     If  not  you'll  get  the  hook." 

"Sir,"  said  the  lady  haughtily.  "I  fear  no 
hooks." 

"That's   the   way   with    'em,"   said   the   man- 
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ager  as  Little  Patti  tripped  away.  Me,  great; 
the  hooks  for  the  others,  never  for  mine." 
Real  Talent  Sometimes. 
"Real  talent  is  sometimes  brought  to  light  at 
these  Amateur  >fight  performances,"  went  on 
the  stage  manager.  "I  believe  that  7ames  T. 
Powers  was  discovered  at  an  Amateur  Night  af- 
fair down  in  some  little  theater  on  the  Bowery 
in  New  York.  People  with  stage  ambitions  often 
ask  us  to  invite  managers  with  whom  they  have 
been  talking  to  come  over  to  the  theater  on  Ama- 
teurs' Night  and  see  them  work  on  a  real  stage 
in  front  of  a  real  audience.  That's  tlie  test.  A 
manager  can't  get  much  of  a  line  on  what  an 
untried  person  can  do  by  talking-  in  the  office. 
So  we  often  invite  them  over  when  certain  prom- 
ising amateui-s  go  on.  Here's  a  young  man  here 
now  that  has  been  after  me  all  week  to  get  two 
or  three  musical  show  managers  over  to  see  him 
work.  I  ihaven't  done  it.  He  sings  his  songs 
and  they're  great,  great.  Here  he  is  now," 
A  Pathetic  Little  Thing. 
A  sad-eyed  man  stepped  up  and  said :  * '  I  have 
here  my  latest  song  that  I  wish  to  sing  for  the 
first  time  in  public  tonight.  It  is  a  very  pathetic 
little  thing.  It  is  called  'She  Was  Careless  but 
Still  Good  at  Heart.'  It  goes  this  way,"  said 
the  sad-eyed  man  singing  in  a  soft,  hushed 
voice : 

'Twas  evening  when  I  met  her, 
In  a  restaurant  where  I  sat. 
She  was  wearing  diamonds  on  her  hands. 

And  also  in  her  hat. 
I  had  known  her  in  youth's  happy  hour. 

Before  the   farm  was  sold, 
And  though  she  looked  almost  the  same. 

Though  her  hair  had  turned  to  gold. 
I  talked  to  her  in  kindly  tones 
Just  like  a  real  true  brother; 
When  she  cried  into  her  well  filled  plate 
And  says,  "Say,  kiddo,  how  is  mother?" 
"How   do   you   like   it?"   asked   the   sad-eyed 
man. 

"Great,"  said  the  manager. 
"Did   you   invite   those   managers  I   spoke   to 
you  about  to  come  over  and   hear  me  sing  my 
own   songs  ? ' ' 

"Sure,"  said  the  managei*.  "I  not  only  in- 
vited them  over,  but  dared  them  to  come." 

At  10.30  the  curtain  rang  down  on  the  regular 
performance  and  the  stage  manager  stepped  in 
front  of  the  footlights  and  said: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tonight,  as  you  all 
know,  is  Amateurs'  Night.  I  want  t'  ask  that 
you  will  be  as  fair  tonight  as  you  have  always 
been  in  the  past.  Give  'em  a  chance.  Don't 
call  for  the  hook  too  quick.  You  know  these 
people  are  armatoores,  an'  maybe  there  ain't 
nothing  the  matter  with  'em  but  stage  fright. 
Give  'em  a  chance.  That's  nil.  Th '  first  one 
on  the  program  is  William  Barger,  who  says  he 
can  sing  and  dunce,  but  you  can  search  me. 
Anyhow,  give   'iiii  a  chance." 

William  Gets  an  Encore. 

William    wiiikt'd    awkwnnlly   out   on    the   stage 


and  passed  his  music  over  to  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra, 

"Not  too  fast,  prof.,"  said  William. 

William's  first  notes  were  a  little  shaky,  but 
he  warmed  up  after  awhile  and  sang  very  well. 
The  audience  applauded  and  gave  him  an  encore 
and  William  retired  in  triumph. 

"Th'  next  on  the  program,"  announced  the 
stage  manager,  "is  William  Russell.  Seems'  to 
be  a  great  night  for  the  Willies.  He  say's  he's 
an  acrobat,  and  on  the  dead  I  don't  think  he's 
as  bad  as  he  looks.     Give   'im  a  chance." 

The  acrobat  was  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  up  as  a  tramp,  but  no  self-respecting 
tramp  would  have  dared  appear  in  public  look- 
ing the  way  that  William  did.  His  beard  was 
constructed  of  shoe  blacking  and  he  was  very 
pale  where  the  paleness  had  a  chance,  but  de- 
fiant. He  glared  viciously  at  the  audience,  and 
when  the  gallery  commenced  to  call  for  the  hook 
he  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  climb  aloft  and 
eat  up  two  or  three  people.  He  dragged  out  a 
table  and  jumping  up  on  it  tried  a  back  somer- 
sault. He  landed  neatly  on  the  back  af  his  neck 
and  stiffened  out.  A  man  leaned  over  the  rail- 
ing in  the  first  balcony  and  anxiously  inquired, 
"Is  there  an  ambulance  in  the  audience?" 

"The  hook,  the  hook,  give  'im  the  hook," 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

The  stage  manager  stepped  out  on  the  stage. 
"Take  it  from  me,"  he  said  earnestly,  "he'll 
surprise  you.     Give  'im  a  chance." 

William  arose  and  climbed  groggily  back  on 
the  table  and  did  a  beautiful  double  back  som- 
ersault, lighting  squarely  on  his  feet.  The  audi- 
ence applauded  rapturously.  Then  William  pro- 
ceeded to  jump  backward  over  chairs  and  do  all 
sorts  of  twists  and  turns,  and  finally  retired 
amid  a  roar  of  approval. 

The  Hook  for  Harold. 

"Th'  nex'  on  the  program,"  said  the  stage 
manager,  "is  the  sweetest  thing  you  ever  saw  in 
your  life,  Harold  Wold,  lyric  soprano,  who  will 
sing,  'Sweetheart,  Tell  Me  That  Your  Love  Is 
True.'  I'll  bet  ten  dollars  that  she  don't.  Not 
if  she  sees  Harold  first.  But,  anyhow,  give  *m 
a  chance." 

Harold  tripped  out  on  the  stage,  arrayed  in 
a  white  flannel  suit  with  lace  insertion  at  the 
cuffs  and  on  the  collar'.  Harold  had  only  tripped 
about  two  steps  when  a  great  roar  went  up  from 
all  parts  of  the  house. 

"The  hook,  the  hook;  give  'm  the  hook." 

Harold  handed  his  music  over  to  the  professor 
and  smiled  sweetly  at  the  audience.  He  tried  to 
sing,  but  not  a  note  could  be  heard  above  the 
roar  for  the  hook. 

The  back  drop,  which  had  been  lowered  so  as 
to  hang  just  behind  the  amateurs  when  they  were 
on  the  stage,  raised  four  or  five  inches.  The 
man  with  the  hook  was  back  there  and  he  had 
caused  the  drop  to  be  raised  just  a  little  so  he 
could  peep  under  and  locate  Harold. 

Harold    had    his    hand   on    his   heart    and   was 
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Madame  Haneko,  the  Japanese  Tragedienne  now  Playing  in  New  York. 

— New  York  Times. 


working    his    lips,    apparently    singing    ' '  Sweet- 
heart, tell  me  that  you  love " 

The  back  drop  rose  suddenly  about  four  feet, 
the   hook   shot   out    and   clasped   Harold    around 
the  waist  and  he  disappeared  behind  the  scenery, 
which  fell  back  into  its  place  as  Harold's  young' 
form  went  under. 

''The  nex'  on  the  program,"  announced  the 
stage  manager,  ''is  Little  Patti,  the  girl  who 
is  going  to  make  Nordica  and  May  Irwin  and 
the  rest  of  them  grand  opry  stars  go  back  to 
work  slinging  hash  at  the  boarding-house.  Give 
'er  a  chance." 

Little  Patti  tripped  out  smiling  complacently. 
She  advanced  to  the  center  of  the  stage,  and, 
handing  her  music  over  the  footlights,  waited  her 
cue.     The  audience  was  very  quiet. 

I  love  but  you-ooo-oo-oo-oo. 
And  only  you-oo-oo-oo-oo, 
sang  Little  Patti.  Each  note  sounded  as  if  it 
had  been  hit  by  a  ten-ton  trip  hammer,  it  was  so 
flat.  The  audience  sat  quiet,  but  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  strain  was  terrific.  The  stage  man- 
ager's hand  suddenly  appeared  at  the  side  of  the 
stage  beckoning  furiously. 

Couldn't  Coax  Her  Off  Stage. 

"Come  on,"  said  the  voice  of  the  stage  man- 


ager behind  the  scenes,  "beat  it,  beat  it,  while 
the   walkin's   good." 

Little  Patti  shot  a  contemptuous  glance  at  the 
stage  manager  and  scorned  the  beckoning  hand. 
A  bald-headed  man  down  in  the  front  row  waved 
a   signal   of  distress  with  his  hat. 

"Good  night,  Patti,"  said  the  bald-headed 
man.     "Run  along  and  sell  your  papers." 

Little  Patti  caroled  blissfully  on,  murdering 
every  note  in  cold  blood. 

Then  suddenly,  as  if  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  there  came  the  cry,  "The  hook,  the  hook; 
give    'er  the  hook." 

The  drop  scene  shot  up  a  few  feet,  the  hook 
reached  out  and  clasped  Little  Patti  in  its  cruel 
embrace. 

"What's  the  hurry,  Patti?"  yelled  a  voice 
from  the  top  gallery.     "Stick  around." 

But  Little  Patti  was  gone  and  the  drop  scene 
had  settled  back  quietly  to  its  place. 

"Th'  nex'  on  the  program,"  said  the  stage 
manager,  "is  Miss  Bridget  Maloney,  who  does 
a  stunt  she  calls  'The  Old  Maid.'  I  want  to 
say  that  Miss  Maloney  has  been  trying  for  twen- 
ty years  to  break  into  the  profesh.  Give  'er 
a  chance.  She  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  cen- 
sured. ' ' 

Miss  Bridget  Maloney,  in  a  brown  alpaca  dress 
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and  little  corkscrew  curls  pasted  nicely  down  on 
her  forehead,  came  mincing  out  on  the  stage 
and  made  a  low  courtesy.  Then  she  said,  "Lawsy 
me,  how  folks  do  talk,  to  be  sure." 

That  was  all.  The  appeal  for  the  hook  from 
all  parts  of  the  house  was  heartrending.  The 
drop  scene  bobbed  up  and  out  came  the  hook. 
But  the  lady  did  not  want  to  leave  the  stage. 
She  grabbed  the  hook  and  pushed  it  away  and 
ran  back  to  the  footlights. 

''Lawsy  me,  how  folks  do  talk,  to  be  sure " 

Lady  Monologist  Vanishes. 

Once  more  came  the  hook  and  caught  the  lady 
monologist  in  a  death  grip  around  the  waist,  and 
though  she  braced  her  feet  firmly  on  the  stage 
it  was  of  no  avail.  She  went  sliding  under 
the  drop  scene  as  though  she  had  on  roller 
skates. 

"Th'  nex'  on  the  program,"  it  was  the  stage 
manager  again,  ' '  is  Harry  Clayton ;  imitates  a 
violoncello,  and  take  it  from  me,  I  believe  he  can 
do  it.     He  looks  the  part." 

Harry  came  out  of  the  wings  and  told  the 
professor  to  play  anything  that  was  sad  and  soft 
like.  The  orchestra  tuned  up  and  Harry  pursed 
up  his  lips  and  started  a  horrible  groaning  sound 
that  seemed  to  suggest  he  was  in  terrible  pain. 


The  hook  relieved  his  suffering  and  removed  him 
so  quickly  it  was  hard  to  say  where  he  had  van- 
ished. 

Then  Willie  Smith,  dressed  after  the  fashion 
of  Eddie  Toy,  appeared  to  sing  and  talk.  Willie 
showed  he  was  a  diplomat  as  soon  as  he  came 
on  the  stage.  It  was  the  day  before  the  end 
of  the  baseball  season  and  Willie  wisely  wore  a 
Cub  pennant  pinned  to  his  coat.  That  endeared 
Willie  to  the  audience  at  once.  They  applauded 
him  rapturously  when  he  sang  his  song.  Then 
Willie  started  in  on  his  monologue.  It  wasn't 
a  bad  sort  of  a  talk,  either.  You  can  hear  worse 
any  day  in  advanced  vaudeville. 

''Money,"  concluded  Willie,  "well,  that's  all 
there  is  in  this  world.  And  if  you  say  you've 
got  plenty  they'll  say  you're  a  grafter;  if  you 
haven't  got  any  they'll  say  you're  a  bum.  If 
you  say  you  don't  want  it  they'll  say  you're  too 
lazy  to  work,  and  if  you  do  get  it  they'll  say 
you're  a  porch  climber.  If  you  keep  it  they'll 
say  you're  a  tight  wad,  and  if  you  spend  it 
they'll  say  you're  an  easy  mark.  So  what's  the 
use. ' ' 

After  which  Willie  sang  a  song  and  proudly 
backed  away  under  his  own  steam  off  stage. 

The  Man  "What  Whistles." 

"An'  th'  nex',"  said  the  stage  manager,  "is 
Robert  Mulvihill,  what  whistles." 

Robert  walked  proudly  out  and  smiled  at  a 
few  faint  cries  for  the  hook.  Robert  knew  he 
could  whistle.  His  shrill  notes  drowned  out  the 
calls  for  the  hook.  He  was  a  good  whistler,  was 
Robert.  He  received  an  encore  and  responded 
and  then  bowed  himself  gracefully  off  the  stage. 

"Mr.  Frederick  Kahlau,"  bawled  the  stage 
manager.     "He   says   he   speaks   five    languages, 
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but  none  of  'em  good  enough  to  tell  me  what 
it's  all  about.  He  certainly  looks  like  a  lemon, 
but  you  never  can  tell.    Giv'  'im  a  chance,  boys." 

Frederick  was  dressed  in  a  green  clown's  suit 
and  he  had  made  up  his  face  by  painting  streaks 
of  shoe  blacking  across  it.  The  orchestra  struck 
up  a  waltz  measure  and  Frederick  essayed  to 
dance.  A  broken-back  camel  could  have  waltzed 
with  much  more  grace  than  Frederick. 

The  calls  for  the  hook  might  have  been  heard 
as  far  as  Lincoln  Park.  Frederick  cared  not, 
but  capered  madly  about.  Lemons,  popcorn,  pea- 
nuts, programs  and  evening  papers  fell  in  a 
shower  about  Frederick,  but  he  heeded  them  not. 
The  house  was  in  a  riot. 

The  stage  manager  stepped  out  before  the  foot- 
lights and  raised  a  hand  and  begged  for  a  word. 
The  noise  subsided  a  little  and  the  stage  man- 
ager shouted:  "Leave  'im  alone  awhile.  Take 
it  from  me,  he's  so  rotten  he's  good." 

Audience  in  a  Roar. 

Then  pandemonium  broke  loose  again.  It 
looked  as  though  if  Frederick  didn't  get  hooked 
very  soon  the  audience  would  hang  him  from 
the  balcony.  The  rear  drop  came  up  and  the 
hook  reached  for  Frederick.  But  Frederick  was 
crafty.  He  had  been  watching,  and  he  pranced 
nimbly  aside,  and,  flopping  down  on  the  stage, 
proceeded  to  perform  a  most  prodigious  stunt. 
He  actually  stood  on  his  head. 

His  shoes  fell  off,  and  it  was  noticeable  to  all 
of  those  present  that  Frederick's  socks  needed 
repairing.  Frederick  remained  defiantly  on  his 
head.  He  thought  the  hook  wouldn't  reach  for 
him  again  until  he  was  on  his  feet. 

But  Frederick  did  not  know  the  hook.  It 
reached  out  and  caught  him,  and  Frederick  dis- 
appeared, sliding  along  on  liis  head. 

Next  the  stage  manager  brought  as  many  of 
the  amateurs  as  would  consent  to  the  perform- 
ance out  on  the  stage  and  announced  that  the 


prizes— $3  for  first,  $2  for  second  and  $1  for 
third — ^would  now  be  awarded.  The  matter  was 
left  to  the  audience. 

The  stage  manager  first  waved  the  three  dol- 
lars and  went  from  one  amateur  to  another,  hold- 
ing the  money  over  their  heads.  If  the  audi- 
ence wanted  the  one  over  whose  head  the  money 
was  held  to  get  the  prize  they  applauded.  If 
not,  they  yelled  "hook."  The  stage  manager  de- 
cided from  the  volume  of  applause  bestowed  upon 
each  contestant  which  one  the  audience  had 
judged  to  be  the  best. 

First  Prize  to  Willie. 

Willie  Smith  and  his  Cub  pennant  got  first 
prize;  Williani  Barger,  the  singer,  second,  and 
the  whistler  third.     Then  the  curtain  rang  down. 

"If  you  think  you're  so  good,"  said  the  artist 
person  who  made  pictures  of  the  amateurs,  "why 
don't  you  come  back  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
read  the  story  you've  written  about  this  per- 
formance up  here  on  the  stage  oni  amateurs' 
night.  Say,  ten  dollars  to  a  dime  you'd  get  the 
hook." 

"And  as  for  you,  artist  person,"  I  returned, 
"why  don't  you  come  back  and  draw  your  pic- 
tures on  that  same  night?  The  hook  is  hunger- 
ing for  you." 

"Anyhow,"  said  the  stage  manager,  "here's 
a  hunch.  Say  in  the  paper  that  all  these  guys 
that  are  telling  funny  stories  and  think  they're 
the  regular  eutups,  an'  all  these  fellers  that  get 
up  and  make  speeches  after  dinners,  and  all  th' 
dolls  that  prance  out  when  nobody's  looking  and 
recite  'Asleep  at  the  Switch'  an'  things,  and 
sing  songs  and  think  they're  great;  say,  tell  'em 
all  to  come  up  here  on  amateurs'  night  and  see 
if  they  can  make  good.  Take  it  from  me,  it'ud 
wear  the  hook  out." 

Anyhow,  there's  a  hunch.  Before  you  try  it 
on  your  friends,  try  it  on  the  hook.  Then  you'll 
know. 
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The  Modern  Poet 


EXPRESSES   HIMSELF    WITH  AND  WITHOUT   HUMOR.   AND   WITH 

AND  WITHOUT  METER. 


A  Fellow  Feeling. 

Talk  about  a  cullud  man 

Tremblin'  in  de  dark; 
Talk  about  de  way  you  can 

Make  'em  toe  de  mark 
Jes'  by  hintin'  now  an'  den 

Dar's  ghos'es  hangin'  roun' — 
You  orter  see  em  white  folks  when 

A  Panic  hits  de  town! 

I  doesn'  know  what  one  is  like; 

I  reckon  dey  is  wuss 
Dan  dem  night  doctor  men  dat  strike 

De  trails  of  folks  like  us,  * 
Dey  says  dat  hoodoo  talk's  all  trash, 

An'  tells  me  not  to  be 
Afraid — dey  says  it  mighty  brash — 

Of  things  dat  I  can't  see. 

I  reckon  dat  dey's  right,  an'  yet 

I's  huntin'  roun'  de  place 
To  see  de  man  dat  ever  met 

A  Panic  face  to  face. 
When  terror  gits  us,  unprepared, 

We's  made  o'  common  stuff — 
We's  frightened  jes'  because  we's  scared, 
•     An'   dat's  excuse  enough! 

— ^Washington  Star, 


It  Is  FaU. 

Oh,  the  merry,  merry  summertime  has  fled. 
The  nights  ai-e  cool  and  long; 
The  lark  has  hushed  her  song; 
The  sumac  and  the  maiden's  nose  are  red; 
Fat  people  with  the  asthma  loudly  wheeze. 
And  alas! 
.  O'er  the  grass 
Fallen  leaves  are  being  driven  by  the  breeze;  • 
Coal  is  shooting  down  the  chutes. 
And  the  hoot  owl  sadly  hoots. 
If  at  all, 
While  the  benches  in  the  park 
Are  deserted  after  dark — 
It  is  fall! 

Wrapped  in  heavy  furs  the  chauffeur  whizzes  by. 
And  the  people  loudly  cheer 
When  the  full  back  with  one  ear. 
And  the  half  back,  with  but  one  undamaged  eye, 
Are  dragged  away  to  undergo  repairs! 
Blithe  and  free. 
With  his  three 
Cards  the  faker  fools  the  rubes  at  country  fairs. 
Oh,  what  joy  the  farmer  finds 


Making  cider,  as  he  grinds 

Worms  and  all. 
Roosters  that  are  tough  and  old 
For  spring  chickfens  '  now  are  sold — 

It  is  fall! 

Oh,  the  fair  and  fleeting  summer's  course  is  run. 
And  the  blue-lipped  golfer  stands 
With  his  brassey  in  his  hands; 
Though  he  shivers  he  imagines  it  is  fun, 
Old  women  gather  coal  along  the  tracks 
Day  by  day. 
And  the  gay 
Turkey  cock  looks  with  suspicion  at  the  ax; 
Near  the  stove  the  cat  is  curled. 
Leaden  clouds  hang  o'er  the  world. 
Like  a  pall. 
And  the  card  clubs  are  once  more 
Starting  up  from  shore  to  shore — 
It   is    fall! 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Giuseppe  to  His  Dog. 

Hi!  Carlo,  jompa  down,  from  dere. 

You  lazy  dog!      Com',  see. 
Dees  jontleman  would  have  dat  chair 

For  seet  an'  talk  weeth  me. 
Eh?  w'at!  you  gona  growl  an'  bite*? 

Aha !  I  show  you  den — 
Don't  go,  Signore.    Wal,  alia  right; 

I  hope  you  com'  agen. 


Ha!  Carlo,  wa't  you  theenka  dat? 

You  drive  da  man  away. 
You  lazy,  ogly  lumpa  fat. 

You  good-f or-notheeng !    Eh? 
Seence  time  w'en  I  was  kind  to  you 

An'  peeck  you  from  da  street, 
Ees  not  wan  leetle  theeng  you  do 

For  earn  da  food  you  eat. 
Eef  you  would  even  chase  da  rat 

You  might  be  worth  to  keep, 
But,  no,  you  are  so  dumb,  so  fat, 

You  jus'  can  eat  an'  sleep. 
How  dare. you  do  sooch  ogly  treeck 

An'  growls  so  like  dat? 
Jus'  wait  onteel  I  gat  my  steeck — : 

Now,  see  w'at  you  weel  gat! 
Eh!   Don'ta  roll  your  eyes  at  me; 

Keep  steell  your  taila,  too. 
No  leeck  my  handa!    Don't  you  see, 

Dat  I  am  cross  weeth  you?         * 
Ha!   Stop!   You  theenk  dees  mak'  me  feel 
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You  love  me  like  you  should? 
Not  mooch!    Jus'  keep  dat  taila  steel 

An'  I  weel  beat  you  good. 
You  theenk  baycause  I  gat  so  few 

Da  frauds  dat  lova  me, 
I  am  afraid  for  whippin'  you? 

Jus'  close  your  eyes  an'  see? 
Aha!  so  now  you  run  away. 

Oh!  wal,  dees  steeck  weell  keep; 
I  gona  beat  you  good  som'  day — 

Som'  day  w'en  you  are  sleep. 

— Catholic  Standard  and  Tinjes. 


Magazine  Lyrics. 

If  you  rhyme  a  gentle  jingle 

Where  high-sounding  words  commingle 
And  your  metaphor  is  happily  inclined, 

If  your  meter  is  iambic 

Or  a  trifle  dithyrambic 
And    your    Muse    has    really    something    on    its 
mind — 

If  your  pitch  is  wisely  graded 

And  your  point  a  trifle  shaded 
And  some  mistiness  is  hovering  over  the  scene, 

If  your  sentiment  is  shrouded 

And  your  meaning  somewhat  clouded 
And  there's  just  enough  digression  in  between — 

You  can  count  on  adulation 

From  the  wisest  of  the  nation, 
For  the  most  successful  poems  of  today — 

Whether  humorous  or  solemn, 

Brief,  or  taking  up  a  column — 
Are  invariably  constructed  just  this  way. 

— Brooklyn  Life. 


The   Robber. 

(An  Ancient  Russian  Ballad.) 
They  seized  the  Thief  on  the  Plains  of  Yar 
And  haled  him,  bound,  to  the  Bearded  Czar, 
Who  bade  a  funeral  bell  be  tolled 
And  spake  a  word  to  that  Robber  bold: 
"O  thou  that  much  I  have  longed  to  see, 
What  comrades  rode  on  the  raid  with  thee?" 

Then  loud  as  winds  o'er  the  Plains  of  Yar 

He  flung  his  brag  to  the  Bearded  Czar! 

"My  first  good  friend  was  the  moonless  night; 

My  second  friend  was  a  saber  bright; 

My  third,  a  steed  with  a  mane  of  snow; 

My  fourth,  the  arch  of  a  bended  bow; 

And,  sharp  and  swift  from  the  bowstring  freed, 

My  messenger  was  a  feathered  reed!" 

The  Czar  smiled  grim  on  the  Robber  Chief 

And  spake  once  more  to  the  haughty  Thief: 

"Right  well  thou  knowest  thy  trade  to  ply — 

To  steal,  and  bandy  the  shrewd  reply; 

And  thou  shalt  have,  by  the  saints  that  live! 

A  guerdon  such  as  a  Czar  should  give — 

A  palace  built  on  the  Plains  of  Yar 

With  two  tall  posts  and  a  tough  cross  bar!" 

— Arthur  Guiterman,  in  New  York  Times. 


The  Financial  Situation. 
Before  we  have  decided 

That  we're  up  against  a  snag 
In  the  money  situation. 

Let  us  pause  and  chew  the  rag. 

At  present  there's  an  effort. 

Which  seems  to  be  quite  fair 
To  all  concerned,  at  making 

Financial  circles  square. 

The   squaring  of  the   circle. 

As   everybody  knows. 
Is  just  about  the  hardest 

Of  any  sum  that  grows. 

It  isn't  mathematics 

That  they  figure  with  to  find 
An  answer  to  this  problem 

Which  disturbs  the  public  mind. 

It's  more  like  moralmatics 

That  they're  using  on  the  job 
Of  differentiating 

Which  is  right  and  which  is  rob. 

It  was  up  to  them,  they  figured, 

To  gather  all  the  wad 
That  could  be  had,  regardless 

Of  government  or  God. 

They  didn't  stop  at  trifles 

Like  honesty  and  those. 
But  harvested  wherever 

The  money-blossom  blows. 

Oh,  yes.     But  now  it's  diff'rent; 

There's  honesty  in  sight 
And  all  these  bunco-bankers 

Are  taking  hurried  flight. 

The  honest  men  are  doing 

The  proper  thing  today; 
We  don't  know  where  they're  going, 

But  they  are  on  the  way. 

— W.  J.  Lampton,  in  New  York  World. 


Playing  the  Ponies. 

Satin,  tweed,  and  patent  leathers, 

Snowy   linen,   jewels  gleaming. 
Chaff  and   laughter  blent  together. 

Plumes  and  ribbons  gayly  streaming. 
Pushing,    crowding,   panting,    pressing, 

Gay,  good-humored,  smiling  faces. 
Every  pocket  stuffed  with  money, 

They  are  going  to  the  races. 

Draggled  skirts  and  muddy  trousers, 
Vanished  gems  and  crumped  collars. 

Sour  and  silent,  short  of  temper. 
Pockets  bare  of  dimes  and  dollars. 

Weary,  hungry,  hot  and   thirsty. 
Not  a  smile  upon  their  faces, 
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Sadder,  yes,  but  never  wiser. 
They  are  coming  from  the  races. 

— Minna  Irving,  in  New  York  Times. 


His  Literary  Hit. 

Six  years  ago  he  wrote  a  tale 
Which  had  a  most  tremendous  sale; 
It  brimmed  with  pungent  epigrams, 
'Twas  called  ''The  Marys  and  Their  Lambs." 
The  scene  was  laid  in  some  domain 
The  search  for  which  would  be  in  vain — 
'Twas,  said  each  bookish  oracle, 
Historical. 

One  yean  went  by,    'twas  dramatized — 
The  critics  all  were  much  surprised 
When  public,  pulpit  and  the  press 
Declared  it  was  a  huge  success. 
The  author,  too,  was  greatly  moved 
At  seeing  what  a  hit  it  proved 
He  took,  though,  with  all  loyalty 
His  royalty. 

The  second  year  it  whooped  alongj 
Transformed  into  a  comic  song. 
Also  in  expurgated  form 
It  took  the  goodly  folk  by  storm — 
The  third  year  added  to  his  fame — 
The  tale  was  made  a  parlor  game; 
The  book,  instead  of  thinning  out. 
Was  winning  out. 

The  fourth  year  it  was  lectured  on 
With  slide  in  a  stereopticon ; 
The  fifth  year  he  much  cash  derived — 
The  first  edition  was  revived. 
And  now  a  corps  of  brainy  men 
Are  working  on  the  thing  again — 
No  doubt  'twill  leave  the  hopper  a 
Grand  opera. 

— W.  D.  Nesbit,  in  Life. 


A  Phlebotomist. 

President  Roosevelt  is  a  political  phlebotomist. 
-Senator  Patrick  H.   McCarren. 

Oh,  gee! 

What  is  a  phle- 

Botomist?     Say,  what 

Is   a   phlebot- 
omist?  How  do  you  list 

The   phlebotomist? 

Say,  Pat, 

Where  is  it  at? 

In  all  the  lengthy  category 

Of  epithetic  appellation. 

Impassioned    and    derogatory. 

By  One  in  his  exasperation. 

No  name  like  this  so  far  appears 

To  stir  to  laughter  or  to  tears. 

To  tickle  by  his  rhythmic  sound 

Or  sprinkle  salt  upon  the  .wound. 

There's  liars  and  liars  and  liars. 

And  nature-fakers  on  the  side. 


And  malefactors  and  mollycoddles. 

At  which  he  doesn't  point  with  pride; 

But  never  yet  upon  his  list 

Has  there  been  one  phlebotomist. 

Is  he  the  only  one  on  earth? 

Have  you  found  out 

What  his  omniscence 

Didn't  know  a  thing  about? 

It  must  be  so, 

Because  if  he  did  know 

He  would  have  told  us  long  ago. 

What  is  it,  anyhow? 

What  does  it  do? 

What  woods  inhabit? 

What  paths  pursue? 

Och,  Patrick,  darlint, 

Tell  us  what 

This  strange  word  is  that  you  have  got. 

Be  gorry!    Pat, 

If   Teddy's  that 

We  want  to  know; 

And  if  it's  so. 

Gee  whiz! 

What  is  it  that  he  is? 

Phlebotomist ! 

Gadzooks  and  zounds! 

We  hope  it's  better 

Than  it  sounds. 

— W.  J.  Lampton,  in  New  York  World. 


Bessie  McCall. 
In  her  coffin  of  pine. 

All  decently  dressed, 
With  the  lights  at  her  head 

And  the  cross  on  her  breast, 
With  the  roses  she  loved 

Scattered   over  her   pall, 
Lies  all  that  remains 

Of  Bessie  McCall— 

—of  Suicide  Hall. 

It  was  only  last  night 

She  was  here  with  the  rest, 
With  the  drink  going  'round, 

And  the  laughter,  and  jest, 
When  a  stranger  came  in 

As  the  music  began, 
And   his   eyes  questioned  hers — 

Then  we  knew  'twas— THE  MAN. 

For  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

All  trembling  and  white. 
With  her  hand  at  her  heart. 

Saying  only  "Good-night!" 
Then,  as  one  in  a  dream. 

She  walked  to  the  door, 
Staggered  into  the  night. 

And  we  saw  her  no  more 

Till  they  found  her  when  dawn 

Grew  gray  in  the  skies, 

With  the  stain  on  her  lips       ^. 

And  the  rain  in  her  eyes. 
She  had  found  her  last  rest 
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Where  the  black  gutter  ran, 
And   the  locket   she  wore 
Held  the  face  of— THE  MAN. 

Oh,  the  price  that  we  pay 

For  the  single  mistake ! 
Oh,  the  souls  that  men  slay 

And  the  hearts  that  they  break! 
Ah!  Surely,  somewhere, 

God,  who  pities  us  all, 
Will  care  for  the  soul 

Of  Bessie  McCall. 


In  her  coffin  of  pine, 

All  decently  dressed, 
With  the  lights  at  her  head 

And  the  cross  on  her  breast, 
With  the  roses  she  loved 

Scattered  over  her  pall, 
Lies  all  that  remains 

Of  Bessie   McCall— 

— of  Suicide  Hall. 

— ^Langdon  Smith,  in  New  York  American. 


Sports  that  Interest  the  World 


NINETEEN- YEAR-OLD  JOCKEY'S  MONEY 


Walter  Miller  Assured  of  Salary  of  Fifty  Thou- 
sand Dollars  a  Year. 

New  York. — Fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
a  19-year-old  jockey !  This  is  the  salary  virtually 
assured  for  Walter  Miller,  who  for  three  years 
has  been  riding  for  the  Newcastle  stable. 

Miller  has  been  engaged  by  Thomas  H.  Wil- 
liams, president  of  the  New  California  Jockey 
Club,  to  ride  this  winter  at  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
track  at  a  salary  of  $1200  a  month  for  six 
months  and  to  ride  Mr.  Williams'  race  horses 
next  season  at  a  retaining  fee  of  $18,000. 

Under  this  arrangement  Miller  will  earn  next 
year  not  less  than  $25,000,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
he  may  receive  for  second  and  third  calls  from 
other  turfmen.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  at  least 
$50,000  will  be  earned  by  the  lad  within  the 
twelve  months  beginning  in  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, when  the  Oakland  racing  season  will 
commence. 

In  England  it  is  said  that  ''Danny"  Maher  is 
earning  about  $40,000  each  season.  ** Johnny" 
Reiff,  who  rode  Richard  Croker's  Orby  to  victory 
in  the  Derby,  has  recently  agreed  to  ride  in  Ger- 
many for  the  next  two  years  at  a  retainer  of 
$20,000.— Philadelphia  North  American. 


A  WONDER  AT  CHESS 


Rubinstein,  the  Young  Russian,  Promises  to  Be- 
come the  World-Beater. 

A.  Rubinstein,  of  Yodz,  the  young  Russian 
TDlayer  who  pocketed  the  first  prize  in  the  great 
international  chess  tournament  just  finished  at 
Carlsbad,  made  his  first  appearance  in  top-notch 
company  last  year  at  Ostend.  He  demonstrated 
his  ability  at  once  by  finishing  third,  being  headed 
by  Schlechter  and  Maroezy,  first  and  second  re- 
spectively. 

He  did  not  enter  the  tournament  at  Nuremberg 
a  few  weeks  later,  but  again  was  present  at  Os- 
tend this  spring  and  succeeded  in  making  a  tie 
score  for  first  and  second  place  with  Dr.  Bern- 
stein, another  young  player  who  then  made  his 
first  great  success.    It  is  to  be  regretted  the  three 


chess-wise  doctors,  Bernstein,  Lasker,  and  Tar- 
rasch  were  not  in  the  fight,  but  who  can  say 
the  result  would  have  been  otherwise  had  they 
been  there?  Tournament  chess  is  so  uncertain. 
Lasker  does  not  like  it,  and  Tarrasch  recently 
stated  he  would  have  no  more  of  it,  but  stood 
ready  to  meet  anybody  in  a  set  match. 

G.  Maroezy  won  the  second  prize  with  only 
half  a  game  behind  the  new  tournament  cham- 
pion, but  that  one-half  point  had  a  money  value 
of  1000  crowns.  The  Hungarian  expert  was 
looked  upon  as  the  logical  winner,  but  the 
young^  master  passed  him  near  the  end  and  held 
his  place. — Chicago  Tribune. 


FILIPINOS  LIKE  BASEBALL 


Little  Brown  Men  Are  Enthusiastic  Devotees  of 
the  American  Game. 

That  baseball  is  the  national  game  of  the  Fili- 
pinos is  the  assertion  of  George  W.  Moore,  dis- 
trict school  superintendent  for  the  province  of 
Masbete,  in  southern  Luzon,  who  is  at  the  Diller 
Hotel  on  his  way  to  the  Philippines  after  a  vaca- 
tion in  this   country. 

The  little  brown  men  have  taken  to  the  Amer- 
ican game  with  great  enthusiasm  and  it  is  having 
the  effect  of  assisting  in  Americanizing  the  Fili- 
pino, according  to  Moore,  who  has  spent  the  last 
six  years  in  the  islands.  Moore,  who  was  well 
known  in  athletics  in  this  country,  having  been  a 
record  man  and  coach  at  the  University  of  In- 
diana, is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  base- 
ball in  his  district,  and  in  relating  his  experience 
in  teaching  the  game  to  his  wards  said : 

"When  I  went  over  to  Masbete  the  game  was 
not  known  to  the  Filipinos,  but  after  I  had  ex- 
plained its  possibilities  they  took  to  it  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Before  long  we  had  many  students 
who  were  able  to  play  as  well  as  the  average 
American  youth.  Soon  they  began  to  organize 
teams  in  the  various  towns  in  the  province,  and 
we  now  have  a  regular  baseball  season  in  Mas- 
bete. In  the  capital  of  the  province  we  have  one 
team  that  was  only  scored  against  in  one  inning 
in  three  games. 

' '  As  for  fans,  the  Filipinos  have  the  Americans 
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backed  off  the  boards.  It  is  nothing  for  the  audi- 
ence to  swai'm  upon  the  diamond  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  some  brilliant  play,  and  at  one 
game  five  thousand  persons  were  on  the  field  con- 
gratulating a  player  and  it  was  nearly  an  hour 
before  the  game  could  be  again  started.  Every- 
body in  town  turns  out  for  the  games,  and  there 
is  a  spirit  of  rivalry  that  reminds  one  of  the 
league  games  in  this  country. 

' '  An  American  umpire  would  have  an  easy  time 
of  it  in  Luzon,  for  the  players  never  treat  the  ar- 
biter of  the  game  to  the  criticism  and  sarcasm 
that  he  receives  in  this  country.  The  umpire's 
decisions  are  always  received  without  kicking 
and  the  official  is  accorded  a  respect  that  would 
seem  impossible  to  the  men  who  decide  the  games 
over  here. 

''Athletics  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  in 
developing  the  Filipino  and  will  always  play  an 
important  part  in  the  educational  system.  The 
natives  go  in  for  all  sorts  of  exercise  and  the 
schools  have  regular  field  and  track  meets  as  they 
do  in  this  country.  The  only  trouble  with  the 
Filipino  is  the  lack  of  nerve  that  renders  him 
liable  to  go  to  pieces  at  critical  times.  But  taken 
all  in  all  they  are  an  energetic  race  and  take 
kindly  to  all  athletic  sports  introduced  by  Amer- 
icans."— Seattle  Times. 


DIABOLO  THE  RULING  CRAZE 


New  Game  Becomes  a  Thrilling  Fad  Among  All 
Classes  in  Paris. 

Paris. — Diabolo,  which  has  already  b^en  ex- 
plained to  the  readers  of  The  Sun,  has  become 
more  than  a  fad,  it  is  a  craze.  Children  fall  ill 
in  devotion  to  the  game ;  adults  join  them  in  play- 
ing it. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  name  has 
as  yet  been  offered.  Amid  the  myriad  tales  ac- 
counting for  it,  one  says  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  devil,  but  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek, 
in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  game  being  the 
principal  factor.  Another  says  that  the  game  was 
brought  to  France  from  China  under  the  name 
diabolo  in  1812,  but  that  the  implements  of  the 
game  were  already  here  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century  in  collections  owned  by  men  interested 
in  Chinese  curiosities. 

Whatever  its  origin,  the  popularity  of  the  game 
continues.  It  is  not  only  spreading  in  Paris,  but 
has  overrun  the  provinces.  It  is  played  not  only 
singly,  but  in  teams,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  is  to 
see  handsome  young  women  busily  tossing  a  spool 
one  to  another  and  endeavoring  to  catch  it  with 
as  keen  an  interest  as  when  they  aim  to  return 
a  ball  in  a  championship  tennis  match. 

After  reaching  a  stage  where  police  regulation 
of  its  play  in  Paris  was  necessary,  diabolo  has 
taken  complete  possession  of  the  city  of  Etampes, 
where  the  whole  community  is  organizing  a  sport- 
ing club  to  arrange  diabolo  tournaments  on  Sun- 
days for  the  suiTOunding  country.  There  are 
three  classes — men,  women,  and  children  below 
1.3.  While  purely  a  diversion  to  the  children,  the 
game  is  more  than  a  pastime.  It  trains  the  eye, 
aids  the  player  in  poise,  suppleness,  agility  and 
repose.       Two     players    who    have    distinguished 
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—Puck. 


themselves  at  Etampes  are  boys  of  12  and  11,  one 
of  whom  made  the  remarkable  record  of  3258 
points  in  95  minutes  and  7  seconds,  and  the  other 
3307  in  100  minutes. — New  York  Sun. 


THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  PAY 


' '  The  congregation  paid  up  every  cent  of  my 
back  salary  today,"  announced  the  village  min- 
ister. 

"How  in  the  world  did  they  happen  to  do 
that?"  queried  his  astonished  wife. 

''I  announced  from  the  pulpit,"  explained  the 
good  man,  ''that  unless  I  got  it  I  would  not  be 
able  to  take  the  three  months'  vacation  I  had- 
planned. ' ' — Chicago  News. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE 


"I  can't  understand  hoAv  the  Abbotts  are  able 
to  own   an   automobile." 

"They  aren't,  but  he's  so  hard  up  at  present 
that  he  can  less  afford  not  to  own  one." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


"So  you  don't  share  the  general  indignation 
toward   the  railways?" 

"No,"  answered  Farmer  Corntossel ;  "I  have 
always  felt  that  a  locomotive  was  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  sticking  to  the  track,  in- 
stead of  snorting  up  and  down  the  country  roads 
like   an   automobile." — Washington    Star.' 
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WILLIE  CROSS-QUESTIONS  HIS  MA 


.>A^t 


''Yes,  my  son." 

''Can't  I  go  over  to  Henry  Green's  and  play  a 
little  while?" 

"I  don't  think  so  this  evening,  Willie." 

"Can't  I  go  over  and  play  just  for  a  few  min- 
utes?" 

"No;  not  this  evening,  Willie." 

' '  Not  if  I  come  right  back  in  fifteen  minutes  ? ' ' 

"I've  told  you  no  already,  Willie."  ' 

"Why  can't  I  go  over,  ma?" 

"Because  I  don't  want  you  to,  Willie." 

"Could  I  go  if  my  chores  were  all  done,  ma?" 

' '  I  don 't  want  you  to  go  out  to-night,  Willie. ' ' 

"Well,  is  it  because  my  chores  ain't  all  done?" 

"I  didn't  say  anything  about  chores,  Willie. 
I  don't  want  you  to  go  out  this  evening — that's 
all." 

"Well,  if  I  did  my  chores  all  up,  could  I  go?" 

"I  didn't  say  so,  Willie." 

"Well,  I  know;  but  if  it  was  on  account  of 
my  chores  and  I  went  out  and  did  'em  could  I 
go?" 

"Not  to-night." 

"Well,  why  can't  I  go  if  it  ain't  0]>  account 
of  my  chores?" 

"Because  I  don't  wish  you  to  go,  Willie." 

"Henry  Green  's  a  nice  boy,  ain't  he,  ma?" 

"I  suppose  so — yes." 

"Well,  it  ain't  on  account  of  him  not  being  a 
nice  boy,  is  it?" 

"I  didn't  say  so,  Willie." 

"Well,  I  know  you  didn't;  but  if  it  was  on 
account  of  him  not  being  a  nice  boy  you'd  say 
so,  wouldn't  you?" 

"I  might,  Willie." 

"Well,  wouldn't  you?" 

"I  didn't  say  anything  about  Henry  Green, 
Willie.  I  merely  didn't  want  you  to  go  over 
and  play  to-night." 

"Well,  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  tell  me 
if  it  was  on  account  of  Henry  Green?" 

"William,  I  said  you  couldn't  go  out  to-night, 
and  that  settles  it." 

"I  know;  but  there's  a  reason  for  you  not 
wanting  me  to  go  out  to-night,  ain't  there?" 

"I  suppose  there  is  a  reason  for  everything, 
my  son." 

"Then  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  tell  me 
the  reason?" 

"Not  necessarily.  It's  enough  when  I  tell 
you  you  can't  go." 

"But  if  somebody  told  you  you  couldn't  do 
somthing  wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the  reason, 
ma?" 

"I  might  and  I  might  not,  Willie." 

"But  wouldn't  you  be  apt  to  want  to  know 
it?" 

"William,  don't  bother  me  any  more.  I , said 
you  were  not  to  go,  and  that's  enough." 

"But  Henry  Green's  all  right  to  play  with, 
ain't  he,  ma?" 

"I  suppose  he  is,  for  all  I  know." 

"You  never  heard  of  Henry  Green  being  a 
bad  boy  to  play  with,  did  you,  ma?" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ever  did." 
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"Well,  if  he  had  been  a  bad  boy,  you'd  prob- 
ably have  heard  about  it,  wouldn't  you?" 

''For  goodness  sake,  Willie!  stop  asking  ques- 
tions. You  can't  go  out  to-night,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it." 

"Is  it  because  you  don't  want  me  to  go  out 
this  particular  night,  ma?" 
"Never  mind  why  it  is.    You  can't  go  " 
"If  it  was  any  other  night  could  I  go,  ma ? ' ' 
"The  night  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  it.     I 


"Now,  William,  if  you  ask  any  more  questions 
you'll  go  up  stairs  to  bed  in  a  hurry.  I've  an- 
swered all  the  questions  I'm  going  to." 

"But,  ma,  if  I  promised  Henry  Green  I'd 
come  over  to-night,  don't  you  think  I  ought  to 
go  over  and  tell  him  that  I  can't  come  and  not 
keep  him  waiting?" 

"You  shouldn't  have  promised  Henry  Green 
anything  without  asking  me  first." 

"I  know;  but  if  I  did  promise  him?" 


JUST  ABOUT 
Fanner   Grayneck. — Jason's  quite  a  wag,   even  if  he  don't  look  it. 
Just  sayin'  t'  me  that  he  likes  to  buy  postage  stamps  becuz  they're 
the  only  goshblamed  thing  that  ain't  riz  in  price. 

—Puck. 


said  you  couldn't  go,  and  don't  ask  any  more 
questions." 

"Is  it  because  you're  afraid  I  won't  get  my 
lessons?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  your  lessons, 
William.  If  you  don't  get  them  you'll  get 
punished  to-morrow. ' ' 

"Well,  if  I  had  'em  could  I  go  then?" 

"No,  sir;  you  couldn't." 

"Well,  then  it  must  be  something  else — ain't 
it,  ma?" 

"It  is  because  I  don't  choose  to  have  you  go, 
and  that's  all." 

"Well,  if  it  was  daytime,  could  I  go?" 


"William,  you  be  quiet  and  don't  ask  another 
question,  or  I'll  punish  you  severely." 

"But  ma,  can't  I  go  out  and  just  holler  over 
to  Henry  Green  that  I  can't  come  if  I  come 
right  back?" 

"Well,  perhaps;  but  if  you  don't  come  right 
back  you'll  get  punished  for  it." 

"Suppose  Henry  Green  should  offer  to  come 
over,  ma — what  shall  I  tell  him?" 

"Tell  him  you  can't  play  out  doors  to-night." 

"But  suppose  he  comes  right  over  without  of- 
ferin',  ma?"  •' 

"William,  you  go  up  stairs  directly  and  wait 
till  I  come!" 
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"Without  hollerin'  over  to  Henry  Green,  ma?" 
*'Yes,  without  waiting  a  minute;  and  when  I 

find  my  hair-brush  I'll  see  whether  you  obey  me 

or  not." 

"But,  ma,  you  said  I  could  holler,  didn't  you?" 

"William!" 

"If  you  hadn't  said  so  I  wouldn't  have  asked 

any  more  questions;  but  I  had  to  ask  what  I 

ought  to  tell  Henry  Green  when  he  hollered  back, 

didn't  I?" 

"Are  you  going  up  stairs  or  not?" 
"Ain't  that  Henry  hollerin'  now,  ma?" 
"William,  you'll  drive  me  to  desperation!" 
"Well,  if  I  go  right  up  you  won't  whip  me, 

will  you  ma?" 

"No;  not  if  you  go  right  up  immediately." 
"And  can  I  holler  to  Henry  Green  out  of  the 

up-stairs  window,  ma?" 

(Desperate  rush   up   stairs   by   William,   with 

his  mother  a  step  behind  him.     Bedroom  door 

closes  suddenly,  with  William  on  the  inside.    Five 

minutes  later) :  . 

"Ma,  I  just  happened  to  think  it's  to-morrow 

night    I    promised    to    go    over    and    play    with 

Henry  Green,  so  can 't  I  come  down  stairs  again  ? ' ' 

— J.  W.  Foley,  in  Judge. 


A  SNICKER  OF  FORTUNE 

'Did  Dame  Fortune  ever  smile  on  you,  Bill?" 
•Naw!    She  just  looked  at  me  and  snickered." 

— Judge. 


NOT  IN  THE  TRUST 
Southern  Citizen. — Doan  fink  yo's  controlled 
by  de  Beef  Trus'  jes'  b'cuz  yo's  gone  up,  Mistah 
Possum.  Dah's  dis  diffrunce  'tween  beef  meat 
an'  possum  meat — Ah  kin  mek  possum  meat  come 
down.  — Puck. 

THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION 


She— I 


on    Debrosses 


Street 
Street 
Street 


this 
this 
this 


saw     you 
morning. 

He — You    saw    me    on    Debrosses 
morning  ? 

"Yes,    I   saw    you   on    Debrosses 
morning. ' ' 

"Who?    Me?" 

"Yes.     You." 

"On  Debro'sses  Street?" 

"Yes,  sir,  on  Debrosses  Street." 

"This  morning?" 

"This  very  morning." 

* '  Oh,  come  now !    Do  you  mean  to  say  you  saw 
me  on  Debrosses  Street?" 

"Te  he!    Yes,  I  did." 

"You  did?" 

"I  certainly  did  see  you  on  Debrosses  Street." 

"Go  'way!     You  didn't  see  me  on    Debrosses 
Street,  did  you?" 

"Te  he!     Why,  of  course  I  saw  you  on  De- 
brosses Street." 

"You  ain't  fooling  me,  are  you?" 

"Of  course   I   ain't.     I   saw   you   this  morn- 
ing." • 

"You  saw  me?" 

"I  saw  you." 
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"On  Debrosses  Street?" 

"On  Debrosses  Street." 

"This   morning?" 

"This  very  morning." 

"Well,  well!" 

"It's  an  honest  fact.  I  saw  you  on  Debrosses 
Street  this  very  morning. ' ' 

"Well,  maybe  you  did." 

"Of  course  I  did." 

"Maybe  you  did.  I  was  on  Debrosses  Street 
this  morning." — Will  S.  Adkins,  in  Puck, 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME 


Columbus  had  just  discovered  America. 

"But,"  urged  his  wife,  "it's  no  use,  the  hired 
girl  objects  to  the  country. ' ' 

Crushed,  he  perceived  the  failure  of  his  mis- 
sion.— New  York  Sun. 

The  very  biggest  mistake  that  married  persons 
make,  philosophizes  the  editor  of  the  Ladies' 
World,  is  to  think  that   their  friends  will  help 


them  in  their  troubles  with  each  other.  The  man 
or  woman  who  goes  away  from  home  for  sympa- 
thy finds  sorrow  and  brings  back  regret. 


"Did  you  know  that  Manning  spoke  six  lan- 
guages ?  " 

"No.  I've  never  seen  him  except  when  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife." — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


Suburban  (hiring  cook) — How  much  a  month 
do  you  want? 

Norah  Gonigan  (indignantly) — ^WJiat  do  ye 
take  me  for — a  far-rm  hand  ?  Me  scale  av  salary 
is  17  1-2  cints  an  hour,  kitchen  time,  wid  double 
pay  for  holidays  an'  whin  ye  have  comp-ny. 


With  a  modish  water-proof,  fine  shoes  land  at- 
tractive hosiery,  a  girl  feels  that  she  is  smart 
enough  to  stay  out  in  the  rain. — Puck. 


"It  is  my  opinion,"  remarked  the  Observer  of 
Events  and  Things,  "if  a  fellow  could  see  the  girl 
when  she  comes  out  in  the  early  morning  with  her 


'TWAS  EVER  THUS. 

Rising  to  his  feet  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  Patrick  Henry  was  'about  to  launch  his  * '  Give- 
me-liberty-or-give-me-death, "  when  •" 

"Don't  make  that  speech,  Pat,"  a  conservative  statesman  interrupted,  "you'll  hurt  busi- 
ness everywhere  and  you  may  bring  on  a  panic."  — Puck. 
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hair   up   in    curl    papers    there 'd    be     fewer    di- 
vorces. ' ' — Yonkers   Statesman. 

"Judge,  will  you  do  me  a  great  favor?"  asked 
the  lady  who  was  about  to  be  put  upon  the  stand 
as  a  witness. 

''Certainly,  Miss,  what  is  it?" 

''Will  you  please  ask  me  my  age  before  I  take 
the  oath?" — Yonkers  Statesman. 


"I'm  ready  in  a  minute, 

Just  let  me  get  my  hat ; ' ' 
And  off  she  ran  to  do  the  thing 

I  always   wonder  at. 

And  so  I  waited  patiently, 

And  waited  long  and  loud; 
I  knew  the  game  was  on  at  three, 

There 'd  be  an  awful  crowd. 

Then,  having  waited  r>atiently 

The   longest   ever   yet. 
At  last  she  came,  and  to  the  game 

We  lost  no  time,  you  bet. 

The  ticket  man  was  much  perplexed 

When  we  rushed  to  the  gate; 
"This  ticket's  good  for  yesterday, 

You're  exactly  one  day  late." 

— New  York  Times. 


UNDER  THE  NEW  ORDER 

The  poorest  citizen  may  look  forward  to  a  day 
when  his  chief  concern  will  be  the  remission  of 
his  fines,  rather  than  his  sins. — Puck. 


Thare  iz  offen  more  bizniss  in  a  church  than 
thare  iz  religin  in  a  plase  of  bizniss. — Farm 
Journal. 

Mark  Twain  is  not  the  only  one  who  shrinks 
from  long  railroad  trips.  Many  people  never 
take  them  unless  they  are  absolutely  necessary 


MAPLEINE 

THE  GENUINE  MAPLE  FLAVOR 

MAPLEIHE  has  no  equal  for 
flavoring  candies,  cakes, 
desserts,  icecream,  etc. 
and  makes  a  syrup  bet- 
ter than  maple,  at  a 
small  cost. 

MAPLEIHE  flavor  does  not 
Cook  Out,  Bake  Out 
or  Freeze  Out. 

MAPLEINE  is  strictly  a  pure 
vegetable  product  and 
guaranteed  under  the 
Foods  and  Drugs  Act, 
June  30,  1906.  Serial 
No.  907. 

Send  your  address  and 
35  cents  for  a  two- 
ounce  bottle,  which 
makes  two  gallons  of 
syrup. 

CRESCENT   MFG.  CO. 

SEATTLE,      WASH. 


since  the  anti-pass  law  went  into  effect, 
apolis  News. 


-Indian- 


Fake  Oil  Capitalist  (smilingly) — How's  your 
latest  gold  mine  panning  out? 

Fake  Mine  Promoter — Beyond  expectations. 
Why,  old  man,  it's  assaying  over  a  thousand 
suckers  to  the  ton  of  literature ! — Puck. 


I 


CHAS.KEILUS&  CO 
HIGH  GRADE  CLOTHIERS 


No  Branch  stores.     No  Agents. 

ONLY  GENTLEMEN'S  CLOTHES  SOLD  IN  THIS  MODERN  SHOP  AND  THE 
FINEST  EVER  MADE.  DONT  HAVE  FREAKISH  STYLES-"FIFTY  BUTTONS" 
ON  SLEEVES  AND  OTHER  TASTELESS  IDEAS.  OUR  FASHIONS  ARE  GENTEEL 
AND  APPEAL  TO  GENTLEMEN   WHO  STUDY  THE  ART  OF  DRESS. 

It's  clothiers  who  are  in  our  class  that  are  solely  responsible  for  the  progression  made  in  ready-to-wear  clothes 
of  to-day.  A  first-class  shop,  like  ours,  where  the  phrase  "Bargain"  is  extinct  and  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  fashions 
never  enter,  is  the  rendezvous  for  good  dressers. 


KING  SOLOMON'S  HALL. 

FILLMORE  ST..  NEAR  SUTTER. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Please  oientlon  The  Pandex  when  tvyltlns  to   AdTertlners. 
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THE  HEALTH  AND  THE  PURSE 


Dr.  Wiley  says  human  life  is  longer  now  than 
formerly.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  so  high  that  most  of  us  have  to 
stay  longer  to  get  our  money's  worth. — Wash- 
ington Star. 

I  should  think  you  would  be  glad  when  your 
work  was  done  Saturday  night,  Mrs.  Hamoneg," 
said  Angy  Tupper  to  his  landlady. 

"I'd  be  gladder  if  it  wasn't  dun  every  Satur- 
day night,"  she  replied.  "May  I  speak  to  you  a 
minute  after  supper?" — Puck. 


The  American  people  spend  sixty  million  dol- 
lars annually  for  chewing  gum.  No  wonder  there 
is  a  wad  stuck  to  the  bottom  of  nearly  every 
chair  in  the  land. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Yeast — It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  waiters  from 
gentlemen  diners  at  fashionable  restaurants 
now. 

Crimsonbeak — ^Well,  if  you  happened  to  search 
'em  when  they  went  out  you  could  tell  the  differ- 
ence. The  waiters  would  have  the  money  in  their 
clothes. — Yonkers   Statesman. 


A  fashion  note  says  ' '  shoes  will  be  worn  longer 
than  usual  this  year."  This  may  be  a  godsend 
to  the  people  who  are  finding  themselves  shorter 
than  usual  this  year. — Washington  Post. 


It  doesn't  make  any  difference  even  if  a  man's 
heart  is  right  if  his  stomach  is  all  wrong. — Som- 
erville  Journal. 


"I  went  fishing  yesterday,  and — will  you  be- 
lieve it? — I  never  got  a  bite  all  day,"  said  the 
Brooklyn  man. 

"I  can  easily  believe  it,"  replied  the  Wall 
Street  man.  "This  interference  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  the  trusts  is  hurting  everything.", — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


"I  wonder  what  will  be  the  Trusts'  slogan  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign?" 
"Probably  'The  Empty  Oil  Can.' 


■f 


FACTORIES 

16  T"  at  ALAMEDA  LOS  AN6ELES 

fALPlNEl 

FIRE  PROOFJ 
Office 

535     DOUGLAe  BlDG. 
LOS   ANGELES 


ILPINE  Hardwall 
"  Fireproof  Plaster 
is  the  best  interior 
finish,  and  has  taken 
the  place  of  lime 
mortar  almost  e  n  - 
tirely.  Let  us  send 
you  a  treatise  on 
hard  wall  fireproof 
finish 


1,000  POST  CARDS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

From  any  photo  or  print  with  your  imprint  on  each 
as  publisher  for  $6.00;  500,  $4.00.  Workmanship 
g^uaranteed.  Goods  delivered  within  10  days.  Rich 
Photo  Process  Co.,  Dept.  20,  28  East  23rd  St.,  New  York 


WANTED 


at  once  Traveling  Distrib- 
uting Managers  to  repre- 
sent established  Mail  Order  Firm.  $100 
per  month  and  expenses.  SAUNDERS 
Co.,  Dept.  D,  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Ih:| 

PASADENA  RUG  WORKS 

-     •   AND 

SteamCarpet  Cloning  Ca 

-7^«=a  I^^HRt   -^(«HH 

1 

fc  Mir^ 

! 

PASADENA  RUG 
WORKS 

AND     CARPET 
CLEANING  CO. 

We  make  new  tU8>  out  oi 
Old  or  New  Carpets  : 

ANY   KIND     OF    MATERIA!. 

Worn  out  Smyrna  Rugi  re- 
woven.  First-Qast  Rag 
Carpet  Woven  :::::: 

781  East  Orange 

Grove  Aoenue 

Mail  orders  promptly 
attended  to     -    -     - 

PASADENA.      GAL. 


The  Royal  Standard 

Ever  since  the  universal  adoption  of  the  type- 
writer there  has  existed  a  demand  for  a  durable, 
practical,  standard  visible  typewriter  at  a  reason- 
able price,  but  never  until  now  has  that  need  been 
met. 


We  have  perfected  the  first  and  only  high  grade, 
thoroughly  practical  visible  typewriter  ever  placed 
on  the  market  at  less  than  the  so-called  "standard" 
price. 

It's  the  Royal  Standard 
Its  Price  is  $65.00 

LYNCH  &  STYLES 

404  MARKET  ST.         SAN  FRANCISCO 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG     • 


Please  mention  The  Pandex  when  vrrlting  to  Advertisers. 
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The  Northern  Exploration  Company 

We  have  one  of  the  best  lays  in  Alaska  —  situated  on 
Tenderfoot  Creek  near  Fairbanks. 

All  operating  machinery  and  equipment  is  already  on 
the  ground. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  telegram  just  received 
from  our  foreman — "Located  good  pay  on  Tenderfoot" 
— is  sufficient,  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  investment 
indeed  to  purchase  some  of  the  limited  number  of 
treasury  shares  which  we  have  placed  on  sale  to  con- 
tinue operations.  Prospective  results  from  the  sluicing 
of  the  dump  at  the  opening  of  the  season  will,  show 
a  handsome  dividend  to  all  the  stockholders. 

Look  us  up!     Write  us!     We  will  furnish  all  in- 
formation and  references  on  receipt  of  your  letter. 

The  Northern  Exploration  Company 

655-6  NEW  YORK  BLOCK  -  -  SEATTLE,  WASH 


Sole    Agent  Phone    Market    242 

CHAS.  ENEU  JOHNSON  &  CO. 


GEO.  D.  GRAHAM 


MANUFACTURER    OF 


PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 
INKS  AND   ROLLERS 


Bronze    Powders  128-130    Valencia    Street 

and  Litho  Supplies  SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Please  mention   The   Pandex   ^hen   rvrlting  to   Advertisers. 
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j^[0TRiarmco. 


Send  foi  illustrated  catalogue.  1808  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal.;  837  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Anseles.  Cal. 


HOTEL  PEDICORD 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
European  Plan.  ::  400  Cozy  Rooms 

Baths  and  Modern  Conveniences. 
Steam  Heated  and  Electric  Lighted. 
Tourist  and  commercial  trade  solicited. 

T.  J.  PEDICORD,  Prop.,  Spokane.  Wash. 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  acci- 
dentally spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hair  was  completely 
removed.  We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results.  Apply  for 
a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  ai  if  by  magic.  It 
Cannot  Fail.  If  the  growth  be  light,  one  application 
will  remove  it;  the  heavy  growth,  such  ai  the  beard  or 
growth  on  moles,  may  require  two  er  more  applications,  and 
without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied 
or  ever  afterward. 

Modene  supersedes  electrolysis. 
Used  by  people  of  refinement,  and  recommended 
by  all  who  have  tested  its  merits 
Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailisg  cases  (securely 
sealed),  on  receipt  of  $1.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by 
letter,  with  your  full  address  written  plainly.  Posttge 
stamps  taken. 

Local  and  General  Agents  Wanted. 

MODENE  MAINUPACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  S39  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Everif  Bottle  Guaranteed 

We  offer  $1000  for  Failure  or  the  Slightest  Injury 


FOR 


LOOSE  LEAF 
PRICE  BOOKS 

LOOSE  LEAF 
LEDGERS 


LOOSE  LEAF 
DEVICES 


OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 


CALL  ON 

DIXON,  FISH  &  CO. 

The  Loose  Leaf  House 
Commercial  Stationers 

205-7  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Exclusive  Jigents  for  the 
"BROWN  LOOSE  LEAF  LEDGER" 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S 

LEADING    HOTELS 


MAJESTIC 

Sutter,  cor.  Gough  street 

EUROPEAN  PLAN 
$1.50  per  day  and  up 


MAJESTIC  ANNEX 

Sutter,  near  Gough  street 

AMERICAN   PLAN 
$3,50  per  day  and  up 


300    ROOMS,   200  WITH  PRIVATE  BATH 

ALL  MODERN  CONVENIENCES.  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  THE  PRESENT  BUSINESS 
CENTER 


Take  Sutter  street  c«r  at 
the  Ferry  direct  to  Hotel 


GUSTAV  MANN,  MANAGER 


Buy  An  Oregon  Orchard! 

Best  orchard  proposition  in  center  of 
Oregon  fruit-growing  district.  Will 
set  out  apples,  pears  or  English  wal- 
nuts; care  for  trees  five  years  on  easy 
monthlj  payments.  $150  per  acre  in- 
cluding trees  and  care.  For  full  par- 
ticulars address 


M.  E.  BEATTY, 

302  Abington  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


PleaMC  mention  Tkc  Pandez  when  writing  to  AdTcrtiaenK 
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[Cut  this  out  and  mail,  it  will  make  you  money] 

Without  any  way  obligating  myself,  will  you  send  me  full  information  about 
Seattle-Boston  Copper? 

Name 

Street  

Town  

State  

Pandex  of  the  Press 


IT  IS  A  WISE  THING  TO  DIVIDE 
YOUR  INVESTMENT 

A  block  of  stock  in  a  good  mine  like  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Copper  Co. ,  made 
the  owner  4,000  per  cent.,  and  stock  which  cost  him  ;^12.00  per  share  is  WORTH 
TODAY  ^775  PER  SHARE. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  in  on  a  block  of  stock  in  the 

Seattle-Boston  Copper 

Company 

100  Shares  cost  but $  75.00 

1,000  Shares  cost  but S775.00 

With  their  Tide  Water  No.  3  property  there  is  a  good  outlook  for  50%  to  100%  divi- 
dends, and  ownership  in  a  company  that  can  increase  its  dividends  by  an  increase  in  its 
machinery  to  as  high  as  300%  per  annum. 


SEATTLE-BOSTON  COPPER  CO. 

420  ALASKA  BUILDING 

SEATTLE      .:  ::      WASHINGTON 


Please  mention  The  Pandex  when  writing  to  AdTertlsers. 
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ALL  EYES  TURNED 
CALIFORNIAWARD 


MARIN  COUNTY 

Away  from  the  wind  and  fog  in  the  beautiful  hills  of  Marin  County  and  only  40 
to  50  minutes  by  fast  electric  service  from  the  great  western  metropolis,  San  Francisco, 
lies  a  stretch  of  many  miles  of  beautiful  residences  dotting  the  slopes  from  Mt.  Tam- 
alpais  to  San  Rafael  and  all  sheltered  from  fogs  and  inclement  winds  and  weather  by 
that  same  old  mountain  "Tamalpais,"  made  famous  by  the  "crookedest  railroad  in 
the  world"  and  the  view  from  its  topmost  peak. 


^ 

^a^S^^^ 

*VHIL^  %M 

i 

W^BlBKMM^ym  ^^M 

'  ■„ "'  f 

The  Door  Yard  of  the  Arerage  Home 


No  one  ever  traverses  these  sheltered  valleys  or  sees  them  from  the  top  of  Mt. 
Tamalpais  but  desires  a  residence  in  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  country  of  homes. 
These  homes  are  all  within  a  short  hour's  ride  of  the  highest  waged  city  in  the  world, 
a  regenerated  San  Francisco  where  work  abounds  for  all.  Not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  the  '  'boom  condition' '  but  a  steady  progress,  and  comparatively  the  fastest  growing 
and  most  progressive  city  in  the  world. 

Read  the  reports  of  the  California  Promotion  Committee  in  every  daily  paper  you 
pick  up.     These  reports  are  authentic  and  reliable. 

Our  mission  is  building  homes  or  helping  you  build  your  own  here  in  Marin  County 
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where  you  may  take  your  place  at  toil  or  business  without  crowding. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  city  has  improved  wonderfully.  New  tracts  have 
been  placed  on  the  market  and  hundreds  of  new  homes  have  been  built  by  permanent 
residents.  The  merchants  of  the  city  are  energetic  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
location  and  climate  and  are  putting  forth  every  effort  to  induce  home-seekers  to  locate 
in  this  ideal  city. 

The  schools  of  San  Rafael  are  on  an  equal  with  any  in  the  State.  Property  values 
are  firm  and  as  an  investment  prove  of  sound  value.  The  city  has  two  banks  of  firm 
standing,  fraternal  societies  with  excellent  halls,  clubs  of  unusual  merit,  fine  business 
blocks  and  a  sewerage  system  which  is  flushed  with  salt  water  twice  a  day.  During 
the  Summer  months  the  population  of  San  Rafael  is  greatly  increased  by  the  number 


Main  Avenue  of  "Laurel  DelU"  Tract 


of  city  residents  who  spend  the  delightful  days  of  the  vacation  season  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  most  picturesque  city  within  fifty  miles  of  the  metropolis. 

San  Rafael  has  an  excellent  fire  department,  public  spirited  and  progressive  officials, 
an  ideal  city  government  and  is  destined  to  become  within  a  few  years  one  of  San 
Francisco's  greatest  suburban  cities.  Many  great  improvements  are  contemplated  and 
will  be  carried  through  within  the  next  few  years. 

Beautiful  building  lots,  ideal  view;  fertile  acres  at  farm  prices — and  the  greatest  list 
of  improved  property  and  homes  built  by  public  spirited  investors  for  investment  that 
any  company  operating  in  real  estate  and  improvements  can  show. 

ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc.,  773  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

W.  L.  COURTRIGHT.  Manaser  SAN  RAFAEL  OFFICE  SAN  RAFAEL.  CAL. 
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Listed  by  ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc., 

Principal   Office     773  Market  St.,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  RBAL   ESTATE. 

WE  OFFER  the  following  carefully  selected  list  of  farms,  in  different  sections  of  California  for 
sale.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  a  home  in  this  Golden  State.  All  the  conditions  for  farming  are  favdr- 
able  here.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the  transportation  facilities,  and  the  market  for  farm  products  are 
unexcelled  In  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  country  Is  growing  rapidly.  Steam  and  electric  railways 
are  being  built  in  many  parts  of  the  State  and  prices  are  sure  to  advance.  Read  this  list  carefully 
Many  of  these  places  are  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  This  is  YOUR  opportunity  to  get  a  farm  in  Cali- 
fornia.     Take    advantage    of    it    NOW. 

If  you  do  not  see  a  place  In  this  list  that  Interests  you,  write  us  a  description  of  what  you  desire, 
the  number  of  acres,  the  amount  of  money  you  wish  to  Invest,  and  for  what  purpose  you  wish  the 
place,  and  we  will  submit  what  we  think  will  meet  your  requirements.  We  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge   of    the    State,    and    will    be    pleased    to    give  reliable    Information    upon    request. 


IMPROVED    COUNTRY    HOME. 

Marin   Co — 1    Mile   From   San  Rafael — Price  $6,000 — 

Cash  $2,000.     Ralance  $50  per  month,  equaling 

SVz    per    cent.    Including:    taxes. 

BEAUTIFULLY     IMPROVED     COUNTRY     HOME- 
With  two  acres  of  land. 

House,  a  one  and  one-half  story  frame  building  of 
seven  rooms  and  bath,  finished  inside  in  plaster 
and  outside  in  rustic.  Is  piped  for  water  and  gas 
throughout.  There  is  a  large  veranda  and  a  large 
finished  cellar.  Barn  Is  one  and  one-half  stories 
20x30,  of  8-ton  capacity,  has  two  stalls  and  piped 
for  water.  All  necessary  outhouses.  Choice  family 
orchard  of  56  fruit  trees,  5  years  of  age  of  various 
varieties.      Magnificent    view.  1  M     900 


167    Acres. 


Price,   $1800. 


MENDOCINO    COUNTY. 


167  acres  In  Mendocino  County;  cultivated;  3000 
cords  white  pine;  15  miles  to  Cloverdale  R.  R. 
station;  3  miles  to  Hermitage  P.  O.  Bloomvllle 
stage  passes  through  the  land  and  there  Is  a  good 
road  all  the  way  from  Cloverdale  to  the  place.  The 
167  acres  are  all  heavily  timbered  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  1  acre  (around  a  small  cabin), 
which  is  cultivated.  The  timber  is  white  pine, 
oak,  fir,  pepper,  cedar  and  tan  bark.  There  are 
a  number  of  live  springs  on  the  land  and  also  a 
large  stream.  There  Is  a  school  two  miles  from 
the  property  and  a  saw  mill  five  miles  from  there. 
The  soil  Is  a  sandy  loam  and  there  are  about  30 
acres  level.  Terms,  $500  cash,  balance  $25.00  a 
month  at  7  per  cent.  Will  exchange  for  S.  F., 
Oakland  or  Berkeley  property.  No.  823. 


NEVADA    COUNTY. 
This    Property    at    $400.00    Is    the    Blggrest    Bargain 

on    Our    Books. 
3%  Acren.  Price,  $400.00. 

Located  'LV4.  miles  from  Nevada  City,  a  thriving 
business  and  mining  town  with  a  population  of 
4000,  and  with  banks,  stores,  schools  and  churches. 
It  has  both  steam  and  electric  R.  R.  with  a  rural 
P.   O.   delivery. 

This  is  a  foothill  country  at  an  altitude  of  about 
2500  feet,  with  a  perfect  climate  and  the  finest 
of   mountain    water. 

There  Is  a  frame  house  of  3  rooms,  wooas,. -^d 
and  chicken  house.  Buildings  have  been  erecteu 
four  years  and  are  in  good  condition.  There  is 
running  water  on  the  place.  Part  of  land  is 
heavily  timbered  with  beautiful  shade  trees.  About 
75  cords  of  wood  on  land.  The  soil  Is  the  very 
be;st  and  will  raise  any  kind  of  crop,  vegetable, 
berries,  or  fruit.  Plenty  of  water  for  Irrigation. 
There  Is  a  home  market   for  all  products. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  small  coun- 
try place  with  cleared  land  enough  to  make  a 
good  living  from  chickens,  small  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

A  parlor  stove  and  three  good  bedsteads  Included. 
Tl^Is  property  Is  sure  to  sell  so  let  us  hear  from 
you  right  away.  No.  863. 


Owner  Is  not  a  resident  of  this  State.  This  may 
be  worth  several  times  the  price.  It  won't  cost 
much  to  find  out.  No.  826. 


LAKE   COUNTY. 
$600    Win    Buy 

5*0    Acres    Mountain    Land    In    Lake    County,    two 
m41«s    above    Upper    Blue    Lakes    assessed    at    $o40. 


BEAUTIFUL    COUNTRY   HOME. 

Fruit  Farm — An  Income  Property — Near  ForestvlUe 

35    Arres.  $14,000. 

y^   Cash.     Balance  5  years  at  7  per  cent. 

This  property  Is  Situated  within  the  town  limits 
of  ForestvlUe,  a  town  of  500  population  with 
stores,  schools  and  churches.  It  is  on  the  line  of 
the  R.  R.  and  also  of  the  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa 
Electric  R.  R.  There  Is  a  large  two-story  frame 
house  of  13  rooms,  papered  and  sealed  throughout. 
The  house  Is  piped  for  water,  has  bathroom  and 
large  veranda,  is  in  good  condition  and  Is  newly 
painted.  Two  large  barns  of  30x50,  with  a  capacity 
of  40  tons  is  piped  for  water,  has  6  stalls  and  a 
harness  room.  The  outbuildings  consist  of  wood- 
shed, chicken  house  and  a  small  barn.  An  aer- 
motor  windmill  with  a  tank  of  2000  gallons  ca- 
pacity, a  42-foot  cement  well  furnishes  the  water 
for  the  house  and  outbuildings.  There  Is  also  a 
live  spring  of  pure,  soft  water  with  an  average 
flow  of  2  Inches  on  the  land.  The  soil  is  a  deep 
sandy  loam,  will  produce  almost  any  kind  of  a  crop, 
citrus  fruits  Included.  The  principal  crops  In  this 
section  are  fruits,  grapes,  berries  and  hops.  Of 
the  35  acres  28  acres  are  under  cultivation,  the 
balance  being  used  for  pasture,  however,  this  can 
all  be  cultivated.  The  land  is  all  fenced  and  cross 
fenced  with  both  wood  and  wire  fencing.  There 
are  (23  acres)  1750  fruit  trees  8  years  of  age, 
consisting  of  peach,  pear  and  apple,  also  5  acres 
in  wine  grapes  four  years  old.  This  property  is 
In  the  famous  Goldrldge  fruit  belt  and  there  are 
canneries  and  wineries  In  the  Immediate  vicinity. 
The  stock  Included  in  sale  price  are  a  number 
of  chickens,  one  cow  and  two  horses.  Price  also 
Includes  all  the  furniture  together  with  all  farm- 
ing implements.  There  are  two  other  houses  on 
the  land,  one  of  four  rooms  (now  rented)  and  also 
one  of  one  large  room.  This  is  a  beautiful  coun- 
try home,  but  three  minutes  walk  from  the  R.  R. 
A  grove  of  exquisite  shade  trees  surrounds  the 
main  house  and  barn.  F.  L.   R.,   No.   882. 


OHITTENDV3N    STATION,    SANTA    CR1IZ    COUNTY. 

5   17-100   Acres  Price   $2200. 

An  ideal  spot  for  a  country  home.  The  land  Is 
all  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  Is  all 
planted  to  fruit.  Mostly  Newtown  pippin  apples, 
also  peach  and  plum  trees.  The  trees  have  come 
Into  full  bearing  and  are  7  and  8  years  of  age. 
There  Is  also  a  large  blackberry  patch.  Soil  Is 
a  rich  sediment  loam  requiring  no  Irrigation  (al- 
though a  water  right  goes  with  the  property). 
There  are  no  Improvements  with  the  exception  of 
a  front  fence  along  country  road  property  being 
part  of  a  sub-division.  Chittenden  is  a  station  on 
direct  line  of  S.  P.  R.  R.  with  a  large  number  of 
trains  a  day.  The  land  Is  but  one-half  mile  from 
station.  There  Is  the  small  town  of  Aromas  2  miles 
distant  and  the  large  and  thriving  town  of  Wat- 
sonvllle  8  miles.  The  Ocean  Shore  Electric  R.  R., 
now  building  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Fresno,  etc., 
passes  the  property.  The  valley  is  small  but 
fertile  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  state. 
Vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers  grow  to  perfection 
and  the  climate  Is  unsurpassed.  The  Chittenden 
Sulphur  Springs  are  but  a  short  walk  from  the 
property.  No.    840. 
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SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 
40   Acres.  Price   92000. 

Situated  four  miles  fror.i  the  town  of  Etna  ■  a 
small  but  thriving  town  with  stores,  banks 
churches  and  schools.  Yreka,  the  county  seat  is 
30   miles   from   Etna   on   the   railroad.  ' 

There  is  a  good  five-room  house,  with  three  bed- 
rooms, large  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  The  house 
has  a  good  porch,  is  finished  in  rustic,  is  painted, 
lined  and  papered.  A  barn  size  18x32  with  two 
14-foot   sheds    on    either   side. 

The  outbuildings  consist  of  woodsheds,  chicken 
house  and  chicken  yard.  Thfere  is  a  never  failing 
well  25  feet  deep  which  is  walled  with  a  substan- 
tial wall.  Well  is  but  a  few  feet  from  the  house. 
There  are  two  water  ditches  from  creek  running 
through  the  land  and  with  a  large  water  supply 
for    irrigation. 

Of  the  40  acres,  35  acres  are  tillable,  24  acres  are 
now  cultivated  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  land 
is  level,  the  balance  rolling,  5  acres  in  timber,  5 
or  6  acres  in  alfalta,  several  acres  in  grain,  one 
acre  in  garden  stuff;  also  a  family  orchard  of 
peach,  apple,  cherry,  prune  and  pear  just  coming 
into   full  bearing,  and  a  berry  patch. 

The  land  is  fenced  with  rail  board  and  wire.  Soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  most  all  good  ground.  The  aver- 
age rainfall  is  about  25  inches.  The  principal  crops 
in  this  section  are  alfalfa,  grain,  potatoes,  etc. 
The  property  is  located  on  the  county  road  and  the 
roads  are  in  first  class  condition.  There  is  a  two- 
horse  wagon,  spring  wagon  and  plough  which  go 
with  the  property.  A  school  is  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  The  property  is  free  of 
incumbrance,  with  a  clear  title.     This  Is  a  bargain. 

No.   861 


YOLO  COUNTY. 
40    Acres    of    Cbolce    Cultivated    Garden    Land — An 

Income    Property — Improved. 
40    Acres.  Price,    $5000. 

Cash,   $3800.     Balance   at  6  per   cent. 

Located  four  miles  from  "Woodland,  the  County 
Seat  of  Yolo  County,  with  a  population  of  5000, 
with  banks,  stores,  churches,  schools  and  P.  O 
rural  delivery.  There  is  a  bored  well  30  feet 
deep,    of   pure    soft   water. 

The  entire  40  acres  are  irrigated  and  the  ditches 
are  all  constructed.  The  cost  of  water  is  about 
$1.00  per  acre  per  year.  Soil  Is  a  deep  sandy 
loam,  about  30  feet  in  depth.  All  the  land  is  under 
cultivation;  32  acres  being  planted  to  garden  truck 
8  acres  in  Alfalfa  ar»d  family  orchard;  the 
trees  being  ten  years  of  age.  This  property  is 
all  level  and  is  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  An  extra 
choice  piece  of  garden  land,  at  an  exceptionally 
low   figure.  873   Y   2 


158   Acres. 


Yolo    Co.  HILL,    RANCH. 

$16O0.  Stock   and    Fmlt. 

$40©    Cash,    Balance    at    7    per    cent. 
7   Miles    from    Capay. 

One-story  frame  house  of  four  rooms  in  good 
condition,  finished  outside  in  rustic.  A  barn  20x20 
of  15  tons  capacity,  also  a  couple  of  chicken 
houses.  The  water  supply  consists  of  two  live 
springs  of  pure,  soft  water.  Soil  is  heavy  L.nd  deep 
is  adapted  to  fruit,  grain,  etc.  Of  the  158  acresi 
30  acres  are  cultivated.  There  are  4  acres  planted 
to  trees.  Furniture,  plow,  harrow,  and  general 
tools  included  in  price.  The  wood  on  the  land 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  place.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  a  man  of  limited  means  to  se- 
cure   a    good    farm    property.  2y    883. 


Yolo  Co.  COUNTRY  HOMB. 

•2000.  2    Acres.  In    Woodland. 

Woodland,  the  county  seat  of  Yolo  County, 
has  a  population  of  5000.  It  is  a  thriving  and  pros- 
perous   town,    with    banks,    churches,    schools,    etc. 

There  is  a  six-room  one-story  frame  house  in 
good  condition  and  also  a  barn  and  buggy  shed. 
The  house,  and  outbuildings  are  piped  for  water. 
Supply     coming    from     the     City    Water    Company. 


One  acre  is  planted  to  alfalfa,  the  balance  bein^ 
planted  to  vines  and  garden  truck.  This  is  an 
excellent  home  and  can  be  made  productive  by 
raising  berries,  as  the  soil  is  a  deep  loam  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  small  fruits.  $1000  cash,  balance 
on   time.  2y   887. 


UNIMPROVED    FRUIT    LAND. 
Coliwa    Co.  3   Miles   from   Collegre   City. 

910O0,  25   Acres. 

1-2    do^n.  Bal.    Mortgage    at    7    per    cent. 

25  acres  of  good  black  soil  now  planted  to 
grain,  will  raise  grapes,  fruit  or  alfalfa.  This 
property  is  assessed  at  $800.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  good  piece  of  land  cheap,  here  it  is.  It  is 
in   a   populated   country,    too.  2y   886. 


Yolo    Co.  DAIRY    RANCH.  $7000    Cash. 

2  Mlle«   Woodland.  40  Acres.   Bank   will   loan   $3500. 

Woodland,  the  county  seat  of  Yolo  County,  is 
a  thriving  business  town  of  5000  population. 

The  improvements  on  this  property  consist  of 
a  one-story  5  room  finished  house,  a  barn  52x52 
of  42  tons  capacity  with  18  Standing  stalls,  out- 
buildings and  three  chicken  houses.  There  is  a 
31-foot  cased  well.  Of  the  40  acres  nearly  all  is 
planted  to  alfalfa,  the  soil  being  a  deep,  rich  sedi- 
ment that  will  raise  fruit  or  garden  truck.  The 
land  is  irrigated,  the  ditch  being  on  the  property. 
Cost  of  water  is  one  dollar  per  acre  per  year. 
The  land  is  all  level  and  is  fenced  with  wire  and 
board  rail.  This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  dairy 
ranch.  There  is  a  home  market  for  any  kind  of 
crop   at   Woodland.  2y   890. 


Yolo    Co.  IMP.   GRjlIN   RANCH.        Price    $6700. 

4  Miles  from   Esparto.  320  Acres. 

2  houses  of  7  rooms,  2  large  barns,  outbuildings, 
2  80-,foot  cased  wells,  windmill  and  3000  gallon 
tank.  Soil  is  a  deep  gravel  loam  and  will  grow 
fruits  as  well  as  grain.  All  land  is  level  and  under 
cultivation.  160  acres  fenced  with  wire,  in  good 
condition.  This  is  an  extra  good  piece  of  land  for 
vineyard  or  orchard  and  figures  but  $21.00  an  acre, 
including  all  improvements.  Could  be  subdivided 
at    double    the    price.  2y    889. 


Yolo     Co.     UNIM.     DAIRY     AND     GARDEN     LAND. 

4    Miles    from    Woodland.      30    Acres.      Price,    $43.50. 

$2350  Cash.     Bal.  on  Mortgage,  7  per  cent. 

Woodland,  the  county  seat  of  Yolo  County,  is  a 
thriving  business  town  of  5000  population.  This 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  land,  the  soil  be- 
ing a  sandy  loam,  10  feet  in  depth.  All  irrigation 
ditches  are  constructed.  Price  of  water  $1.00  per 
acre  per  year,  22  acres  planted  to  alfalfa,  balance 
in  garden  truck.  The  entire  30  acres  is  fenced 
and  cross  fenced  with  good  wire  fencing.  All 
level.  This  land  is  A  1  and  will  grow  any  kind 
of  a  crop.  Owner  is  interested  heavily  in  adjoinirig 
lands  and  in  order  to  raise  money  has  offered  this 
at  the  very  low  figure  of  $125.00  per  acre.       ly  894. 


Yolo  Co.       STOCK  RANGE.       Price  $1500,  Cash  $600, 
4  Miles  from  Gulnda.         320  Acres.       Bal.  7  per  cent. 

The  improvements  consist  of  a  cabin,  barn  24x16 
of  about  15  tons  capacity,  chicken  houses,  wood- 
shed,   etc. 

There  is  a  stoned  well  of  good  pure  water  and 
an  ever  running  stream  of  water  through  the 
place.  All  the  land  is  fenced  and  cross  fenced 
with  barbed  wire,  in  good  condition.  Some  of  the 
soil  is  good  fruit  land,  as  well  as  grain.  20  acres 
are  now  planted  to  grain  and  there  is  an  acre  and 
a  half  in  family  orchard.  This  range  controls 
about  1000  acres  of  good  feed  and  is  well  watered. 
There  are  a  thousand  cords  of  wood  on  the  land 
and  feed  enough  to  run  one  hundred  head  of  stock. 
100  acres  of  the  land  can  be  cleared  and  put  in 
grain.  The  owner  has  a  large  fruit  ranch  which 
requires    his    entire   attention.  2y    898. 


ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc. 
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SUNNY   STANISLAUS 


The  gateway  county  of  the  Great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  the 
land  owns  inalienably  the  greatest  irrigation  system — water  and 
canals  alike — in  America,  the  Mecca  of  home-seekers. 


STANISLAUS     COUNTY. 

IMPROVED     FRUIT     LAND. 

9  18-100    Acres.  Price    $1200. 

$600  cash,  balance  3  annual  payments  of  7  per  cent. 

^    Stanislaus   County,  5^^   miles   from   Oakdale. 

Oakdale  is  a  R.  R.  town  of  about  2000  popula- 
tion. It  is  a  good  business  town  with  a  beauti- 
ful and  productive  surrounding  country.  Im- 
provements consist  of  2-room  frame  house,  barn 
20x24,  ten  tons'  capacity,  blacksmith  shop  and 
necessary  outbuildings,  40-foot  well,  with  pump. 
Irrigating*  ditches  are  constructed,  the  cost  of 
water  being  $2.00  per  acre  per  year.  Soil  is  a 
deep  sandy  loam  and  will  raise  fruit,  berries, 
vegetables  or  alfalfa.  The  land  is  all  level.  This 
place    is   located    in    the    Orange   Blossom    Colony. 

Is  895. 


IMPROVED     COUNTRY     HOME. 
9    Lots.  Price    $1600. 

Yz   cash,   balance   on   terms   to  suit   at   7   per   cent. 
Stanislaus    County    at    Oakdale. 

This  property  consists  of  lots  24  to  32  inclusive 
in  Block  1,  together  with  house  of  5  rooms,  bath 
and  pantry,  well,  windmill,  tank  and  woodshed. 
Pine  family  ortehard,  under  irrigation.  Plenty  of 
land  to  raise  berries  and  vegetables,  with  run 
for  a  large   number  of  chickens  and  cow.        Is   895. 


Unimproved  Property. 
916,800 — 480  acres  fine  level  land,  near  the 
Stevenson  Colony  in  Merced  County,  California. 
Soil  a  sandy  loam.  No  hardpan  or  alkali.  Water 
within  15  to  17  feet  from  the  surface.  This  land 
is  just  outside  of  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District, 
and  has  no  water-rignt  with  it,  but  a  water- 
right  can  be  procured  from  the  Stevenson  Canal, 
or  it  can  be  irrigated  with  a  pumping  plant.  This 
i<s  good  grain  land,  and  with  water  will  raise 
anything  planted  and  cared  for.  Terms,  one-third 
cash,   balance   1   and   2    years.      Interest   8    per   cent. 

2s   6. 


$1775 — 17%  acres  in  the  Turlock  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, only  ZYz  miles  from  Turlock,  California. 
All  level,  close  to  a  main  irrigation  ditch.  Splen- 
did for  alfalfa,  vines,  trees,  berries  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds.  Terms  1-3  cash,  balance  to 
suit.     Interest  8  per  cent.  2s   7. 


9400O — 40  acres  adjoming  above.  A  sandy. loam 
and  all  level  and  easily  irrigated.  This  land 
will  sell  for  $150  per  acre  within  a  year.  Terms 
1-3    cash,    balance    to    suit.      Interest    8    per    cent. 

2s   8. 


$1400 — 20    ACRES,   \y^    miles    north    of    Denair,    in 

Stanislaus  County,  California,  and  about  5>^  miles 
northeast  of  Turlock.  Soil  a  sandy  loam.  This 
land  lies  only  about  a  mile  from  good  schools 
and  a  church.  No  hard-pan.  Terms,  Yz  cash.  Bal- 
ance   to    suit.  2s    9. 


$45  to  $55  per  acre — 200  acres  in  20  or  40-acre 
tracts,  about  5  miles  northwest  of  Turlock.  Soi- 
a  sandy  loam,  suitable  for  alfalfa,  vines,  trees 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  One  to  two  miles 
to  a  shipping  point  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Easily 
irrigated.  Terms  %  cash,  balance  in  1,  2  and  3 
years.  2s  10. 


IMPROVED  PROPERTY. 

$38,400 — 640  acres,  all  fine,  level  sandy  loam,  and 
under  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District  system  of 
canals.  A  good  2-story  house,  barn  and  out- 
buildings. About  5  miles  northwest  of  Turlock, 
and  about  2^2  miles  southwest  of  a  shippinor 
point  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  This  is  an  ideal  place 
to  cut  up  into  colony  tracts,  and  will  sell  in 
small  tracts  at  $100  per  acre  at  the  present  time. 
An  irrigation  canal  runs  through  the  center  of 
the  tract.  This  tract  will  not  long  remain  on  the 
market   at   the   present   price.  2s   1. 


$3000—40  acres,  about  5%  miles  northwest  of 
iTurlock.  All  level  land.  Good  4 -room  house,  barn 
and  windmill.  22  acres  in  alfalfa,  3  years  old. 
A  family  orchard  of  different  varieties  of  fruit, 
18  acres  improved.  Alfalfa  all  fenced.  Terms 
Yz    cash,  balance  to  suit.  2s   2. 


$3000 — 49  acres.  Sandy  loam.  12  acres  alfalfa. 
1000  2-year-old  vines,  200  young  fruit  tree's. 
Abundance  of  berries  of  all  kinds.  $50  worth 
of  poultry  goes  with  the  place.  Good  house  of 
5  rooms;  small  barn.  Place  fenced  and  cross 
fenced.  Terms  %  cash,  balance  to  suit.  Interest 
8   per  cent.  2s   3. 


IMPROVED  ALF'AUS'A  AND  FRUIT  LAND. 

40    Acres.  Price    $6000. 

Yz    cash,   balance    to   suit   at   8   per   cent. 

Stanislaus   County,  1%  miles   from  Denair  on  Santa 

Fe    Railroad. 

All  level  soil  sandy  loam,  under  Turlock  Irri- 
gation System.  Improvements  consist  of  1-story 
frame  building  of  4  rooms,  papered  inside  and 
rustic  outside.  Barn  20x40,  outbuildings,  wind- 
mill, well  and  tank.  All  the  land  is  under  culti- 
vation being  planted  to  annual  crops  with  the 
exception  of  about  2  acres  in  family  orchard. 
This  is  a  fine  new  place.  It  is  on  the  County 
road  only  1%  miles  from  Denair,  a  thriving  little 
town  on  the  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  about  4%  miles  from 
Turlock.  Alfalfa!  does  exceptionally  well  here, 
as  do  trees,  vines,  vegetables  and  berries.  The 
place  will  support  40  head  of  dairy  cows  the 
year  around.  Within  2  years  Denair  will  have 
a  population   of   1500.  2s   4. 


IMPROVED     ALFALFA     AND     FRUIT     LAND. 
55    Acres.  Price    $60501. 

$3!>00    cash,    balance    3    years    at    8    per    cent. 
Stanislaus     County    4     miles     from     Turlock 

All  level  soil,  a  deep  sandy  loam,  under  the 
Turlock  Irrigation  System.  One  story  3-rooim 
house  with  large  veranda.  New  barn  38x40, 
windmill  and  tank.  Well  of  soft  pure  water,  35 
feet  deep  and  cased  in  iron.  All  the  land  is 
under  cultivation  and  all  irrigation  ditches  are 
constructed.  Cost  of  water  75c  per  acre.  Fenced 
and  cross  fenced  by  barb  wire.  20  acres  planted 
to  alfalfa,  12  ajcres  vines,  3  acres  in  80  varieties 
of  fruit  trees,  balance  planted  to  annual  crops. 
It  is  situated  in  the  best  sweet  potato,  grape  and 
berry  belts  in  the  valley.  It  is  well  sub-irrigated 
and  crops  can   be  raised  at  a  minimum  cost.     2s  5. 
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TEHAMA  COUNTY 

Northern  California 


You  can  make  no  mistake  in  investing  in  land  in  this  county.  The 
crop  for  1907  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
Numerous  cases  can  be  cited  where  fruit  and  garden  land  produced 
a  net  profit  of  $750  per  acre. 


12%   Acres.  Price  $1000. 

Situated  2^  miles  from  the  town  of  Red  Bluff, 
Tehama  County.  Red  Bluff  Is  at  the  head  of  the 
rich  Sacramento  Valley  on  the  direct  line  of  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.  The  town  has  a  population  of  from 
three  to  four  thousand,  with  stores,  banks, 
churches  and  all  grades  of  schools.  The  land  is 
all  level  and  under  cultivation  and  is  enclosed  with 
a  good  fence.  There  is  a  well  of  pure  water  on  the 
land  with  flow  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  entire 
tract.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sediment  loam  and  will 
grow  any  crop  known  to  California.  There  is  a 
good  home  market  for  all  products,  stock,  etc. 
Tehama  County  has  an  unexcelled  climate  with  an 
average  rainfall  of  25  inches.  This  land  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  homes  and  orchards.    No.   842. 


10    acres    adjoining    the    a-bove    land    fenced,    but 
without   improvements.     Cash   $750.  No.    842% 


80   Acres.  Price,   93500. 

Located  1%  miles  from  the  town  of  Red  BlufC, 
a  thriving  business  town  at  the  head  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  and  on  the  direct  line  of  the  S. 
P.  R.  R. ;  numerous  trains  daily.  The  town  has 
a  population  of  from  three  to  four  thousand,  with 
stores,  churches  and  all  grades  of  schools.  The 
property   is    situated    on   the   county   road. 

There  is  a  dwelling  of  seven  rooms  with  a  sum- 
mer house  for  keeping  vegetables,  butter,  eggs, 
etc.,  and  with  shade  and  ornamental  '  trees  sur- 
rounding the  house.  Water  is  piped  to  the  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings.  There  is  a  large  hay  and 
stock  barn  and  all  necessary  outbuildings.  The 
land  is  fenced  and  cross-fenced.  There  is  a  lafge 
windmill  and  tank  and  the  water  is  supplied  from 
a  never-failing  well  of  soft  pure  water.  There  is 
also  a  large  live  spring  which  will  supply  an 
abundance  of  water  for  the  stock.  The  land  does 
not  require  irrigation,  but  there  is  plenty  of  water 
for  doing  so  if  It  should  be  deemed  necessary. 
The  soil  is  a  dark  sediment  loam  that  will  grow 
fruit,  berries,  alfalfa,  grain  and  vegetables.  Tr«re 
are  Ave  acres  planted  in  variety  orchard  which  Is 
in  full  bearing.  The  balance  of  the  land  hap  here- 
tofore been  farmed  for  hay  and  grain.  A  number 
of  farming  implements,  in  good  condition,  go  with 
the  place.  There  is  a  home  market  for  all  crops, 
stock,  etc.,  at  Red  Bluff.  The  average  rainfall  is 
25    inches.  No.    843. 


GRAIN,    STOCK    OR   FRUIT   RAJVCH. 
617    Acres  Price,   97500.      Cash,   $4000. 

Bal.    1,   2,   3   years,    equal    payments    at   6   per   cent. 

This  property  joins  the  town  limits  of  Red  Bluff 
with  a  population  of  5000.  The  property  is  but  a 
half  mile  from  the  R.  R.,  Post  Office,  banks,  stores, 
etc.  There  is  a  one-story  frame  dwelling,  2  large 
barns,  of  150  tons  capacity,  tank  and  windmill  with 
all  necessary  outbuildings.  There  are  several  bored 
live  wells  and  also  a  large  living  spring  for  stock. 
Pure,  soft  water.  Abundance  of  water  for 
irrigation.  Soil  is  a  sandy  loam  from 
4  to  10  feet  in  depth  and  will  grow 
any  crop  known  to  California.  Of  the  617  acres, 
350  acres  have  been  under  cultivation  and  500 
acres  can  be  cultivated,  the  balance  is  pasture. 
The  land  is  all  fenced  and  cross  fenced  by  barbed 
wire,  being  in  fair  condition.  There  is  just  enough 
slope  to  the  lay  of  the  land  for  good  drainage. 
The    average    rainfall    is    28    Inches.      Altitude    308 


feet.  The  buildings  need  repairing  as  the  prop- 
erty has  been  in  tenants'  hands  for  a  number  ot 
years.  The  urgent  need  of  money  has  forced  the 
owner  to  put  the  property  up  for  sale  and  the 
extremely  low  figure  at.  which  the  place  Is  offered 
will  insure  a  quick  sale.     Investigate  this  at  once. 

No.    872. 


160  ACRES  of  as  fertile  land  as  can  be  found 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  located  in  one  of  the 
best  fruit  and  garden  districts  in  Tehama  County. 
One  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  full  bearing  or- 
chard. Peaches,  Prunes  and  Almonds.  All  under 
irrigation.  This  place  has  its  own  water  rights 
and  ditches  which  go  with  the  place;  2%  mllea 
to  town  and  railroad  shipping  point.  All  neces- 
sary appliances  for  handling  crops.  Price,  $18,' 
000.     Time  on  part  if  desired.  No.  879. 


9200  ACRES  lying  along  the  west  bank  of  tht 
Sacramento  River.  All  under  cultivation,  fenced 
and  cross  fenced.  Good  ranch  buildings.  Over 
four  miles  of  River  Front.  Nice  level  land  and 
can  be  irrigated  if  desired.  Conveniently  located 
as  to  towns  and  railroads.  This  land  all  lies  in 
a  body  and  is  a  fine  place  to  subdivide.  Price, 
$126,500.  .One-third  cash.  Balance  can  remain  on 
interest  to  suit  purchaser  at  6  per  cent  per  an- 
num. No.    875. 


340  ACRES  of  as  fine  land  as  can  be  found  In 
the  Sacramento  Valley  all  under  a  system  of  irri- 
gation. Permanent  w^ater  rights  of  500  inches. 
Ditches  and  all  appliances  for  handling  crops  go 
with  the  place.  About  100  acres  of  fruit,  mostly 
peaches  in  bearing.  The  balance  of  the  land  is 
all  ready  to  seed  to  Alfalfa  or  plant  to  fruit  or 
anything  a  person  desires.  Price,  $60  per  acre. 
Time   on  part  if  desired.  No.   876. 


276  ACRES  of  Al  land  all  in  bearing  orchard, 
mostly  peaches.  Permanent  water  right,  ditches, 
etc.  Fruit  trays,  boxes,  etc.,  sufficient  for  hand- 
ling the  crops.  A  portion  of  this  orchard  is  old 
trees  that  should  come  out  in  the  near  future  and 
be  replaced  by  new  ones  or  the  land  put  in  Al- 
falfa or  anything  that  a  person  might  wish  to 
plant.  Such  land  as  this  commands  a  price  of  $100 
per  acre  all  through  the  Sacramento  and  that,  too, 
without  a  water  right.  Price,  $18,000.  Easy  terms 
of  payment.  This  land  is  located  on  Main  County 
road    2    miles    from    Vina,    Tehama    County,    Cal. 

No.    877. 


80  ACRES  of  number  one  land  with  permanent 
water  right  of  500  miner's  inches,  ditches  and  head- 
gates  built.  Sixty  acres  of  this  tract  is  in  or- 
chard mostly  peaches,  40  acres  of  this  orchard  Is 
young  trees  just  come  in  bearing  214  rniles  from 
good  town  and  shipping  point.  All  necessary  ap- 
pliances for  handling  crops.  Good  roads  and  good 
schools,  etc.  Price,  $9,200.  Easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment. No.   878. 


114  ACRES  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Vina. 
This  is  the  very  best  Fruit  and  Alfalfa  or  Garden 
land.  Twenty  acres  of  bearing  orchard,  mostly 
Peaches.  All  under  irrigation  with  water  right 
and  ditches  complete.  Price,  $13,110.  Easy  terms 
of  payments.  No.   880. 


ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc., 

773  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 
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BUSINESS    CHANCES. 


YOLO    COUNTY. 

HOTBL   AND   GROUNDS. 

6  Acre*.  93000 

Town  of  Capay.  •  SIOOO  CaMh.   Bal.  at  7  per  cent. 

Capay  Is  a  town  of  300  population  with  two 
general  stores,  schools  and  churches,  situated  In 
the  rich  Capay  Valley,  Yolo  County,  and  on  the 
main  county  road,  about  12  miles  from  Woodland, 
the   County  Seat. 

This  property  consists  of  a  one-story  frame  11- 
room  house,  sealed  and  papered  throughout,  the 
house  being  In  good  condition.  There  is  a  good 
brick  cellar  and  a  large  veranda.  Water  piped 
to  house;  2  barns  of  100  tons  capacity  and  40 
stalls,  also  good  buggy  shed.  The  water  Is  pumped 
from  a  64-foot,  cased  •well  by  horse  power  into  a 
1000-gallon  tank.  The  land  can  all  be  Irrigated 
from  the  above  source.  Soil  Is  a  deep,  sandy  loam 
and  will  raise  all  kinds  of  garden  truck,  berries, 
fruit,  etc.  The  land  alone  Is  worth  the  price  and 
the  hotel  will  pay  good  money  as  it  Is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Capay  Valley  and  all  people  passing 
that  way  have  no  other  course  than  to  pass  the 
hotel. 

All  furniture,  implements,  etc.,  are  Included  in 
sale  price.  The  following  fruit  trees  are  in  bear- 
ing: 2  Orange,  2  Fig,  10  Prunes,  and  25  others  of 
different  varieties.  2y   884. 


HOTEL    GROUNDS    FOR    SALE}. 

ETNA,    SISKIYOU    COUNTY. 

Lot  125x225.  Price  «9000 — «5000  Cask,  balance 

3  year«,  8  per  cent. 

Etna  Is  a  small,  thriving  town  30  miles  from 
Yreka,  the  county  seat,  and  30  miles  from  the 
railroad. 

Lot  125x225.  Good  building  of  19  rooms  all 
plastered  and  hard  finish.  The  building  Is  in  .s?ood 
condition  throughout.  Water  is  piped  to  all  parts 
of  the  house,  barn  and  outbuildings.  The  house 
is  wired  for  electricity.  There  is  a  large  barn  of 
about  20x50  big  enough  for  a  dozen  head  of  stock 
and  a  hay  loft  with  a  capacity  of  16  tons.  There 
are  tanks  for  hot  and  cold  water. 

The  building  is  insured  for  $4300.  The  furniture 
In  the  house  is  all  in  good  condition.  There  is  an 
ornamental  and  vegetable  garden,  also  a  number 
of  shade  trees  on  the  land.  There  is  no  bar 
attached,  but  could  be  so  arranged  at  sm.all  ex- 
pense. There  are  four  other  hotels  In  ihe  town. 
This  is  a  good  paying  property  and  will  stand 
rigid  Investigation.  Xo.   8'>2. 


A    BUSINESS    CHANCE. 

•5000. 

$3000  cash,  balance  on  time  to  suit  purchaser, 
buys  a  one-half  Interest  In  a  Blacksmith,  Carriage 
and  Wagon  Shop,  also  Carpenter  Shop,  equipped 
with  all  modern  machinery,  such  as  band  s^ws, 
scroll  saws,  drills,  stocks  and  dies  of  all  kinds 
worked  by  electric  power;  besides  a  very  good 
hardware  trade;  12  lots  each  25x100  feet  making 
the  property  150x200.  A  shop  50x75,  barn  30x40, 
and  horse  shoeing  shop.  Reason  for  selling,  de- 
sirous of  entering  extensively  in  other  business. 
(This  property  is  located  in  a  town  of  2000  popula- 
tion in  the  busiest  farming  section  in  the  Stat^. 
This  Is  a  good  paying  proposition  and  will  stand 
rigid    Investigation. 


HOTEL  AND  BOARDING  HOUSE. 
South    San   Franclnco  near  Bntcherto>vn. 
fOOOO — fSOOO    Caab,    BaL    to   ault    at   7    per   cent. 

Price  Includes  building  and  lot,  stable,  com- 
plete furnishings,  2  years  paid  up  Insurance,  one 
cow  and  fifty  chickens.  Have  been  offered  $100 
a  month  rent.  Building  Is  a  one  and  one-half 
story  frame  of  13  large  rooms.  There  are  13 
regular  roomers  and  boarders.  No  trouble  In 
keeping  house  full.  Wife's  sickness  cause  of 
selling.     Investigate  this.  No.  874. 


HOTEL,   SALOON   AND  CIGAR   STORE, 

San   FranrlMco. 
•CiOO — »4000  Caub,  BaL  to  Hult   at  7  per  cent. 

Four  year  lease  at  a  rental  of  $235  per  month; 
32  rooms,  completely  furnished.  Saloon  we'll 
stocked.  Cigar  stand  rented.  This  place  Is  now 
making  good   money  and  can  be   made   to   pay  big. 

No.  871. 


PLANING   MILL 
Near  Tblrd   and  Townaend   Street*. 

Modern  up-to-date  mill,  located  In  the  shipping 
district.  Low  rent.  Lease.  Owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  other  business.  Can  be  bought 
on   terms   at  a  very   low   figure.  No.    830. 

SUBURBAN  LOTS. 

SANTA   CLARA    CO. 
Four    Lota.  Mountain    View.  Price    91000 

Four  choice  lots.  4  blocks  from  business  center 
of  the  town  In  a  most  desirable  residence  com- 
munity, beautiful  homes  surrounding  same.  Water 
piped  to  every  lot.  1  corner  and  three  inside  lots. 
Price  for  the  four,  $1000.  No.  841. 

LOS  GATOS. 
Comer  Lot  100x150.  Price,  97S0I.00 

An  opportunity  to  buy  a  choice  corner  lot  lOOx 
150  (practically  3  lots)  In  the  beautiful  town  of 
Los  Gatos,  situated  In  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
and  but  8  miles  by  the  best  Electric  Railway  in 
the  State,  to  San  Jose.  There  is  not  a  more 
healthful  climate  In  California.  The  town  with  a 
population  of  about  3000  is  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful country  homes  and  good  mountain  scenery. 
This  property  is  but  two  blocks  from  the  County 
Road  and  Electric  Railway  and  three  blocks  to  the 
handsome  El  Monte  Hotel  on  Main  street.     No.  870. 


SAN    MATEO    COUNTY. 

Benntlfnl  Half  Moon  Bay. 

MIRAMONTE  TRACT. 

1400  corner  Lot  No.  1,  Block  4,  S.  W.  cor.  Ocean 
Ave.    and   Valdes   St. 

This  is  a  well  drained,  level  lot.  There  Is  not  a 
choicer   lot   in   all    this   beautiful    tract.     No.    800. 


9500.  954»0.  9500.  9500. 

4    Cbolce    Lots,    25x137.6    in    tbe    Bernardo    Station 

Tract. 

Only  forty  minutes  ride  in  clean,  swift-running 
electric  cars  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Ocean 
Shore  Railroad,  one  of  the  most  scenic  roads  in 
America. 

These  lots  were  bought  at  sale  for  $1000;  to 
raise   money  are   offered  for  cash   for   $500. 


ELMHURST. 

Alameda     County. 

2  Lota,   Size  22  1-2x140  Price  for  the  2,  952S. 

Situated  In  the  Hilton  Tract.  Well  within  the 
limits  of  Greater  Oakland.  But  a  short  distance 
from  the  electric  cars  and  also  the  boulevard. 
Find  out  the  value  of  Elmhurst  land.  No.  885. 

Two  lots  Nos.  51-52,  In  Block  15,  of  the  Rels 
Tract,  South  San  Francisco,  each  being  25x100. 
Will  sell  the  two  for  $450.  These  lots  are  worth 
$600  now  and  will  bring  $1000  In  a  year.       No.  888. 


Read  about  those  LOTS  in  our 
San   Rafael    Tract,  this   issue. 


ARTHUR  H.  JORDAN,  Inc.,  . 
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Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona 

NATURE'S    MASTERPIECE 
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Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  Showing  Portion  of  El  Tovar  Hotel 

'  1  'HE  Grand  Canyon  is  not  duplicated  in  the  whole  world — there  s  nothing  like  it — 
A       nothing  can  be  compared  to  it  in  any  respect.     It   is    an  ideal  spot  for  a  rest — 
both  summer  and  winter,  the  great  hotel  is  open  to  all  at  prices  that  surprise  you — so 
reasonable — and    the    cuisine — it's    Harvey's  best.     Beautiful  descriptive  literature  free. 
Ask  for  it. 

JINO.      J.       BtRINE,          *Trafff^*fClanaKer 

A.  T.  &   S.   r.    Ry.  System                                                            Los    Anseles,    Cal. 

Pleaae  mention   The   Pandex   vrhen   writing   to   AdTertlaera. 


THE    PANDEX. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARE   YOUR  TEETH   LOOSE? 

Gumn    Ulcerated,     Shrunken     and     Sore? 

If   so,    READ    THIS! 

New  York,  February  1st.  1907. 
"My  wife's  gums  were  ulcerated,  bleeding  and 
sore,  with  her  teeth  so  loose  from  Rigg's  Disease 
that  she  could  almost  extract  them  with  her  fin- 
gers. She  tried  everything  she  heard  of  to  no 
purpose.  Dentists  said  the  trouble  was  incurable. 
At  last  she  heard  of  Vlr-Denta  No.  2  and  procured 
a  bottle,  with  the  blessed  result  that  her  gums 
were  soon  entirely  HEALED  and  her  teeth  again 
made  FIRM.  I  also  used  the  same  remedy  with 
equally   satisfactory   results. 

BENJAMIN  F.  BROWN, 
Superintendent  Clarke  Apartment  Building,  Madi- 
son Ave.,  corner  80th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Price  $1  at  Druggists,  or  115  Fulton  St.;  Hegeman 
Co.'s  10  Drug  Stores,  and  108  Sixth  Ave.,  New 
York.  By  mail  from  The  Herbal  Laboratory,  109 
Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Ten  years  before  the  pub- 
lic,  20  years  of  test.     Mention  Pandex. 


FOR  SALE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Residential,  Business  and 
Industrial  properties  (paying  more  than)  6  per  cent 
investments,  with  the  moral  support  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  behind  them.  Address  The  Hanlona. 
Attorneys,   Wasnington,   D.   C. 


SAN   BERNARDINO:     The  Most   Progressive   Business    Gty    in 
Southern    California.     3    Transcontinental    Railroads.     Business    properties 
cheaper  per  front  foot  than  in  any  other  locality.     Write  for  booklets. 
Taylor  Realty  Co.,    Drawer  No.  715,  San  Bernardino,  California. 


RAG   CARPET  WEAVING,   Rag  Carpet   Chenille. 

Wove  Rugs  and  Silk  Rag  Portieres  woven  to  order. 
Also  handsome  Fluff  Rugs  made  from  your  old  car- 
pets. Send  for  particulars.  GEO.  MATTHEW,  709 
Fifth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Oh,  Joy!  Again  Strong! 

Trade   "GAU-DE-A-MUS!"    Mark 

(LET  us  HAVE  A  JOYFUL  TIME) 

Gau-de-a-mui  makes  feeble  men  strong  and  vigorous.  NO 
dosing:  No  Samples.  No  Postals.  By  mail  81,  from  the  HER- 
BAL LABORATORY,109  Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J,  Mention  Pandex. 

No. Baxter  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

June  26th,  1907. 
Herbal  Laboratory — 

Gentlemen — I  tried,  on  advice  of  a  friend,  a  bottle  of  your  Gau- 
de-a-mus  and  it  did  me  so  much  good,  after  all  else  had  failed,  that  I 
must  have  a  bottle  by  me  all  the  time.     Please  find  SI  enclosed. 

Yours  respectfully, 
1000  Others.  H H 


A  COINCEPTIOIN    OP 

DELICIOUS   FLAVORS 

Something  out  of  |V^  A  W^  I  F"  I  M  F  '^^  ordinary  can 
only  be  had  with  •▼■>^"^  ■_l_II'^l_  ^^en  used  in 
Cakes,  Puddings,  Ices,  Frostings,  Candies,  Sherl^ets,  Bon  Bons,  Ice 
Cream,  etc.  It  is  not  a  maple  substitute,  but  produces  a  flavor  finer, 
belter  than  Maple.  And  you  know  how  wholesome,  appetizing,  deli- 
cious Maple  goodies  are,  then  think  how  something  better  would  taste. 

A  SYRUP    BETTER  TMAIN    MAPLE 

can  he  made  with  4  pints  boiling  water,  7  lt)S.  granulated  sugar  and  I  oz. 
Mapleine  Extract,  at  a  cost  of  5912  cents  a  gallon  in  5  minutes'  time. 

33c.  Brings  a  2  oz.  Bottle 
Enough  for  2  gallons.  Sample  2c.  Booklet  Free 

Crescent  IVIfs.Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


/  can  help  ^ou  to  a 


Profitable     Position, 


N.  W.  OSTERHOUT.  Pres. 


As  a  Telegrapher, 
Railway  Agent,  or 
Stenographer. 

Our  graduates 
make  good.  Write 
to  me,  mentioning 
Pandex. 

Oregon  Expert 
College 

Commonwealth  BIdg.,  Portland,  Or. 


HELP  WANTED  $^  ^  DAYandoveriseamed 
IILLI  If  nil  I  LU  j^y  g^j.  gi.aduates  after  two  or  three 
months' Practical  Instruction  in  Plumbing,  Plastering, 
Bricklaying  Trades,  Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Draughting. 
No  Book  learning  given  or  requested.  Free  Catalogue. 
Positions  secured.  You  can  enter  at  any  time. 
COYNE  TRADE  SCHOOL 

New  York  228-242  Eighth  St.,  San  Franciace 


Please  mention   Tbe   Fandex   irhen   tvrltlnK  t«   AdYcrtlaera. 


San  Francisco 


Literary  Syndicate  and 
Manuscript    Agency 


915   VAN  NESS  AVENUE,   SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


n 


SUCCESSFUL  WRITERS  nowadays  can  sell  their  manuscripts  for  more  than 
ever  before.  A  few  years  ago  Jack  London  could  not  sell  his  best  stories  for  any 
price.  This  was  because  he  did  not  know  the  editors  and  they  did  not  know  him. 
Now  he  receives  one  thousand  dollars  for  his  simple  promise  to  write  a  book,  and 
fifteen  cents  for  every  word  he  writes.     His  literary  agents  attend  to  this. 

Q  We  have  handled  and  edited  manuscripts  by  Jack  London  and  other  successful  western  writers. 
Every  one  of  these  authors  now  makes  his  writings  pay^-and  it  pays  well. 

^  We  stand  in  cordial  relations  with  editors  and  publishers  of  the  leading  magazines  and  periodicals 
of  America,  and  some  of  the  best  literary  reviews  of  England.  We  maintain  correspondence  also 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  leading  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 

^  We  will  edit  any  magazine  article  or  poem  and  advise  you  where  best  to  place  it,  for  a  fee  of 
one  dollar,  prepaid.     Our  fee  for  considering  manuscripts  of  novels  or  plays  is  five  dollars. 

^  We  will  endeavor  to  obtain  within  six  months  the  publication  of  any  (typewritten)  manuscript  for  a 
fee  of  five  dollars,  the  full  publisher's  price  to  be  remitted  direct  to  the  author  by  the  publisher  with- 
out any  percentage  charge  on  our  part.  In  case  of  non-acceptance  by  any  publisher  within  six 
months  we  will  return  the  manuscript  and  refund  two  dollars,  retaining  the  balance  for  expenses  and 
trouble  incurred. 

Address  all  communications  to  our  Treasurer 


9 1  5  Van  Ness  Avenue 


Eastern  Agent: 
Brown  Bros.,  New  York 


San  Francisco 

Foreign  Agent : 
Curtis  Brow^i,  London 


Safe   Investments 


^  The  Bank  of  Highland  Park  is  located 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  suburb 
in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
^  Will  make   investments  and  guarantee 
six  per  cent,  payable  quarterly. 

^  Address  Highland  Park,  Los  Angeles, 
Gal.      :::::: 


THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS  &  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus 
Capital  actually  paid  up  in  oaah    • 
Deposit*.  June  30,  1906    ■    •     ■    ■ 


$  2,552,719.61 

1.000.000.00 

38,476,520.22 


F.  Tillmann,  Jr.,  PresUcHt;  Daniel  Meyer,  First  Vice-Pre«ident; 
Emll  Rohte.  Sec»nd  Vice-President;  A.  M,  R.  Schmidt,  Cashier;  Wm. 
HerrmanR,  Asst.  Cashier;  George  Toumy,  Secretary;  A.  H.  MuUer, 
Asst.  Secretary;  C«odfell«w  A  Eells,  Geaeral  Attorneys. 


BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS: 

F.    Tillmann,  Jr..    Daniel   Meyer.    Emil  Rohte,  Ign.  Steinhart,  I.  N. 
Walter,  N.  Ohlandt.  J.  W.  Van  Bergen,  E.  T.  Kruse,   W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


Pleaae  meiitiea  The  Pandex  when  writing  to  AdTcrtlsera. 
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Sierra  Vista  Park 

Roseville,  Cal. 


This  House  Nets  10% 

Pr/rP  $2000 


A    SAFE    INVESTMENT 

Rented   for   $20   a   month.      $25    has   since   been   offered 

Constructed  and  owned  by  the  California  Corporation,  built  with  a  purpose  to  demon- 
strate the  demand  for  cottages  with  character  in  Sierra  Vista  Park.  It  is  constructed 
throughout  with  a  view  of  goodness  rather  than  cheapness,  being  lined  with  mineral  wool, 
a  patent  product  of  which  The  California  Corporation  are  Northern  California  agents. 
The  wool  is  a  great  protection  from  heat  in  the  summer  as  well  as  cold  in  the  winter;  it  is 
proof  against  disease  germs,  vermin  of  all  kinds,  and  should  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  every  home;  as  compared  with  the  saving  in  fuel  the  cost  is  nominal.  Roseville  is  the 
greatest  Railroad  terminal  in  Northern  California,  being  located  on  the  main  Eastern  and 
also  Portland  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  new  depot  is  completed  and  the  round 
houses  are  about  ready  for  occupancy.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  also  being  spent  on  the 
Icing  Plant,  etc.  It  will  be  the  division  for  about  1500  railroad  men  who  are  moving 
there  as  fast  as  houses  can  be  obtained.  Now  is  the  opportune  time  for  investment.  Let 
us  send  you  a  deed  to  this  house  and  lot. 


The     California    Corporation 

620  J   Street,    Sacramento,     Cal. 

REFERENCES:  COMMERCIAL  AGENCIES,  BANKS  < 


Please  mention  The  Pandex   when  wrltlnip  to  Advertiser*. 
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Zellerbach  Building,  S.  E.  corner- Battery  and  Jackson  Streets.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


^Homrof   Zellerbach  Paper  Company 


The  Largest  Paper  House 
in  the  World 


Scenic  Line 


OF  THE  World 


TRAVELER S    WILL    FIND    THE 
GRANDEST  SCENERY  IN  AMERICA 

EN  ROUTE  VIA 

Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad 

Write   for  Descriptive  Literature 

S.  K.  Hooper,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent 
Denver,  Colo. 


DENVER.  AND 
RIO  CR.ANDE 
RAI  L.  R,0  A  D 


PIcaa*  HicAtlca  The  Paades  iprhea   wiitlac  to   AdTertlaers. 
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THE  CYNTHIA 


A  New  Three- 
Story  Fire  -  Proof 
Apartment  House 


Fronting  the  Ocean,  the  new 
Pleasure  Pier  and  Pavilion,  in 
the  Heart  of  this  City,  within 
a  stone's  throw  o(  the  Bath 
House  and  Beach.   :     :     :     : 


Suite  and  Single  Room 
Accommodations 

26  Apartments    o(    4  Rooms 
5  ..  ..    3      .. 

5  ..  ..2      " 

10  Single  Rooms 


and  ANNEX 


Applications  for  Apartments  Address 

P.    O.    BOX    214 

LONG   BEACM,  CALIFORNIA 

Home  Phone  24,  or  Sunset  2151 


The    Ideal    Place 
in  Which  to  Live 


The  Comfort*  of  Hotel  Life 
Combined  with  Economy  of 
Living  at  Home.       :     :     :     : 

ELEGANTLY 
FURNISHED 
THROUGHOUT 

Every  Apartment  Steam 
Heated  and  Elquipped  with 
Every    Modern   Convenience. 


Spacious  verandas  and  roof 
garden,  with  beautiful  view 
over  the  country.  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  the  whole  beach 
•  rom  Huntington  Beach  to  San 
Pedro  with  new  breakwater  and 
Catalina  Island. 


How  far  from 
a  Doctor  are  you 
at  night? 

THINK  ONE  MINUTE 

Your  baby  or  children  get  colds 
and  CROUP  at  night. 

You  saddle  or  hitch  up — get  a 
doctor — costs  $5.00. 

Cut  out  this  ad  and  mail  with  50c  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  one  box 

Dennis  Eucalyptus  Ointment 
and  Croup  Cure 

You  will  not  have  to  run  for  a  doctor  the 
next  time.    Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 

—ADDRESS- 
DENNIS    MANUFACTURING    CO. 
SUTTER  CREEK,  AMADOR  CO.,  CALIF. 


St  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND,   OREGON 


RESIDENT  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Collegiate,  Academic  and  Elementary 
Departments. 

Advantages    in  Music,  Art,   Elocution,    Gymnasium. 

REOPENED    SEPT.    16tli 

CataloKue  on  Application        * 


Pleaae  mention  The  Pandez  when  writing  t«  Advertkieni. 
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Chicago  to   New  York  in 
10  Hours. 


Interest  in  the  great  Electric  Railroad  that  will 
cut  down  the  running'  time  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  to  ten  hours,  and  carry  passengers  at  a 
$10  fare,  continues  unabated.  People  who  were 
skeptical  at  first  as  to  the  reality  of  such  a  gi- 
gantic project  have  now  become  convinced  by  the 
actual  showing  of  work  already  dpne.  The  first 
grading  was  begun  on  the  first  of  September,  1906. 
Cars  will  be  running  on  the  first  fifteen  miles  by 
the  end  of  April,  1907.  The  Chicago-New  York 
Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  will  run  over  a  track 
that  scarcely  verges  from  a  straignt  line  in  Its 
entire  course  of  750  miles,  thereby  making  the 
distance  150  miles  shorter  than  the  shortest  ex- 
isting steam  railroad  route.  Over  this  direct 
route  will  be  run  hourly  electric  trains  at  a  speed 
that  will  reach  a  maximum  of  100  miles  an  hour 
and  maintain  an  average  of  75  miles. 

For  full  literature  and  a  sample  copy  of  the 
"Air  Line  News,"  which  is  a  little  illustrated  maga- 
zine devoted  to  railroads  in  general  and  the 
Chicago-New  York  Electric  Air  Line  Railroad  in 
particular,  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to 
the  Southwestern  Securities  Company,  431  Delbert 
Block,  943  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Name 


Address 


Agents    wanted    in    all    towns    where    not    repre- 
sented. (Pandex    5). 


MENKEN'S 

Borated^lt^  Talcum 

TOILETl^  POWDER 


As  a  Champion 

protector  of  the  skin  and  complexion  of  particular  men  and 
women,  first  comes 

MENNEN'S  BORATED  TALCUM  TOILET  POWDER 

a  safe  and  pure  healing  and  protective  powder,  the  merits  of  which 
have  been  recogfnized  and  commended  by  the  medical  profession 
for  many  years.    Winter  winds  have  no  ill  effects  where  Meiiilfii'H 
is  used  daily,  after  8havlii|jr  and  after  bathing.    In  the  nursery 
it  is  indispensable.    For  your  protection-put   up  in  Koii-r*-!!!!- 
able  boxes--the  "box  the  lox."    If  MENNKN'S 
face  is  on  the  cover  ifs  grenuliie  and  a  guar- 
antee of  purity.      Guaranteeo    under    the 
Food  and   Drugs  Act,  June  30th.  1906.     Serial 
No.  1542.     Sold  everywhere,   or  by  mail  25c 
Sample  Free. 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO. 
Newark,  N.  «J. 
Try  MENNEN'S  Violet  (Borated)  Talcum 

Toilet  Powder.  ^_ 

It  has  the  scent  of  fresh-cut  Parma  Violets.     ^F 


ANO^I      IvEAN 


Dr.  Morrow's  Anti-Lean 
makes  Lean  people  Fat 

The  theory  of  making  people  fat  by  giving  them 
fats  and  oils  is  wrong,  as  it  upsets  the  stomach, 
destroys  the  appetite  and  assimilation.  The  theory 
of  feeding  them  pre-digested  foods  is  also  wrong, 
because  the  digestive  organs  get  to  depend  upon  the 
pre-digestion. 

Our  theory  is  to  make  them  fat  through 
the  nervous  system.     All  lean  people  are 
neurotics  to  a  great  extent,  with  a  rapid 
heart    action.     Anti-Lean    quiets    down 
their  nervousness  and  heart  action,  pro 
duces  a  natural  and  normal  sleep,  increases, 
their  appetite  and  tones  up  and  invigorates 
their  digestive  organs  so  they  will  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food  without  any  pre-digestion; 
it  also  regulates  the  bowels.     This  is  nature's  way 
of  making  lean  people  fat.     Each  bottle  contains  a 
month's  treatment  and  costs  $1.50.     u  you  arc  unable  to  obuin 
Anti-Lean  from  local  druggiits.  it  will  be  sent  on   receipt  of  price.     Anti- 
Lean   Medicine   Co.,  OregonianBldg..  Portland.  Oregon. 


ANXI 


Please  mention  The   Pandex  whea   wrtttaB  to  AdTertUen. 
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will 

the  superiority  of 
The  Duplex.  Don't 
allow  any  one  to  per- 
suade you  to  buy any 
other  make  without 
first  sending  for  our 
catalogue.  The  Du- 
plex is  not  sold  by 
dealers  or  in  stores. 
We  are  Actual 
Manufkcturera,  not 
jobbers,  and  sell 
only  dircci  frota  our 
factory  to  the  user, 
eliminating  all 
middlemen's  profits. 


The  Greatest  of  Musical  Invention* — the  Two-Horn 

DUPLEX 

PHONOGRAPH 

FREE  TRIAL 

NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 

IT  is  the  phonograph  that  gives  you  all  the  sound 
vibrations.  It  has  not  only  two  horns,  but  two 
vibrating  diaphragms  in  sound  box.  Other 
phonographs  have  one  diaphragm  and  one  horn. 
The  Duplex  gets  all  the  volume  of  music;  other 
phonographs  get  the  half.  The  Duplex  gives 
you  a  better  tone— clearer,  sweeter,  more  like 
the  original.    Our 

FREE 

Catalogue 

explain    fully 


Each  horn  it  30  in.  longwith  77  in. 
hell.   Cabinet  18  in.  x  14  in.  x  to  in. 

That  is  why  we  are  able  to  manu- 
facture and  deliverthebestphono- 
graph  made  for  leia  thoi\  one- 
third  what  dealers  ask  for  othei 
makes  not  as  good. 

Freight  Prepaid 

Seven  Days'  Free  Trial 

W*  allow  MTen  dayi'  free  trial  in  your  own  bom* 
In  which  to  decide  whether  you  wiah  to  lieep  It.  10 
the  n'lcbine  does  not  make  good  our  every  claim — 
volume,  quality,  savinr,  satisfaction— juit  send  i9 
back.    We'll  pay  all  freight  charges  both  'ways. 

All  the  Latest  Improvements 

The  Duplex  is  equipped  with  a  mechanical  feed  that 
relieve)  the  record  of  all  the  destructive  work  of  pro- 
pelling  the  reproducer  acroM  its  surface.  The  needle  point  Is  held  in  con 
tinuHUs  contact  with  the  inner  (which  is  more  accurate)  wall  of  the  sound 
wave  groove,  thus  reproducing  more  perfectly  whatever  music  was  put  into 
the  record  when  It  was  made.  The  Duplex  hii  a  device  by  which  the  weight 
of  the  reproducer  npoD  the  record  may  be  regulated  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  thus  greatly  preserving  the  life  and  dura 
bility  of  the  records.    These  are  exclusive   features  of  the  Duplex  and  can  not  he  had  on  any  other  make  of  phonograph. 


Duplex  Phonograph  Co., 


_,__,  _  _         V  «!•.««  •_..».«»     lUfloL      Plays  all  siies  and  makes  of  disc  records. 

299  Patterson  St.    KalamaZOO,  PllCll.  0»r  Free  catalogue  explains  eveiythlng. 


General  Securities 
Company,  Inc. 

224  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
LOS    ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


HEADQUARTERS 

FOR    GOOD    MINING 

PROPOSITIONS 


FISCAL  AGENTS  FOR 


JEROME  VERDE  COPPER  Co. 


(The  Fortune  Builder) 


Send  for  Prospectus  of   this  great  Copper    Proposition. 
Now  is  the  Time! 


REMONDINO 
Investment  Co. 


Real  Estate  in  all  Its  Branches 


n 


Propositions  of  Merit  Promoted 
Advertising  Promotions. 
Introduction  of  Up-to-Date  Novel- 
ties. San  Diego  Literature  Fur- 
nished upon  Application  and  "  It's 
no    trouble  to  answer  questions." 

Remondino  Investment  Co. 

Fletcher-Salmons  Block 

6th  and  D  Sts.  SAN  DiEGO,  CAL. 


Pleaae   mention   The   Pandex   ^hen   writing:  to   Advertiser*. 


Sunset  Route 


. . FOR . . 
Comfortable  Winter  Travel  between 


CALIFORNIA  and 
the  EAST 

AVOIDS  SNOW  AND  ICE  OF 
NORTHERN  WINTERS 

Personally  conducted  excursion  Parties 
every  week  to  New  Orleans,  Kansas 
City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and 
Washington. 

Your  choice  of  either  rail  or  Southern 
Pacific's  New  Orleans-New  York  luxu- 
rious steamer  line  between  New  Orleans 
and  New  York. 

Drawing  room,  parlor,  dining  and  sleep- 
ing cars  through  to  New  Orleans  without 
change. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 


$665,000,000.00 


Are  invested  in  all  the  Building 
and  Loan  Associations  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  more 
than  the  capital  of  all  the 
National  Banks. 

WHYISTHIS? 

Because  they  are  the  safest  in- 
vestment in  the  world  and  pay 
the  best  interest  on  money 
deposited. 

THE 

CONTINENTAL  BUILDING  AND 

LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

of  San  Francisco,  is  the  largest 
in  the  United  Slates  and  pays 
6  per  cent,  payable  semi-annu- 
ally, on  term  deposits,  4  per 
cent  on  ordinary  deposits,  and 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  on  month- 
ly savings.  •: 


PRESS    OF  THE    CALKINS    PUBLISHING    HOUSE 


